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Advertiſement to the Reader. 


ILV. this new EDITION of MILTON's Proſe 
Works, the Pieces are diſpoſed according to the 
Order in which they were firſt printed; with the 


addition of a Tract omitted by Mr. ToLAN D, 


concerning the Reaſon of the War with Spar in 
1655, and ſeveral Pages in the Hiſtory of BR1- 
TAIN, expunged by the LICENSERS of the Preſs, 
and not to be met with in any former Edition. 

To make the Work more complete, the EDITOR 
has compiled a full and faithful Account of the 
AuTHoR's Life; containing beſides the Particu- 
lars given us by TOLAND, and other Authors, 
many never before printed, with ſeveral Pieces now 


firſt publiſhed from the original Manuſcripts of 


MiLToN. To which is prefixed a curious Head 
of the Author, engraven by Mr. VERTUE from a 
Drawing by Mr. RICHARD&0N, after a Buſt done 


for the AUTHOR in his Life-time. To the Work 


7s ſubjoined a large Alphabetical Index, which nc 
other EDIT10N has; andthelmpreſſion is muchmore 
beautiful and correcũ than any hitherto publiſhed. 


Theſe Advantages we hope will ſufficiently re- 


commend this Edition to the Publick. 


— — 


* 


488 


— 


3 
The Reaſon of Church - Government urg'd againſt Prelacy. In two 


Animadverſions upon the Remonſtrant's Defence againſt Smetfy 


TRACTS contained in the FIRST VoLUME. 


A* Account of the Life and Writings of Mr. John Milton, by 


F, Birch, A.M. and F. R. 8. | 
Of Reformation in England, and the Cauſes tha 
it : In two Books, written to a Friend. 


— E 


t have hitherto hindred 


— 1 
Of Prelatical Epiſcopacy, and whether it may be deduc'd from the 


Apoſtolical Times by virtue of thoſe Teſtimonies which are alledg'd 


to that purpoſe in ſome late Treatiſes; one whereof goes under the 
Name of Fames Archbiſhop of Armagh. 


O 


Books. 


MmHNUUS, 
28 
An 


Tracts contained in the Firſt Volume. 


An Apology for Smee7ymnus. — — page 103 
Of Education; to Maſter Samuel Hartlibz. 135 
—Areopagitica; a Speech for the Liberty of Unlicens'd Printing, to the 
| Parlament of England. — 141 
The Doctrine and Diſcipline of Divorce reſtor'd to the good of both 
Sexes, from the Bondage of Canon Law, and other Miſtakes, to 

the true Meaning of Scripture in the Law and Goſpel, compar'd, Gc. 


162 
Tetracbordon : Expoſitions upon the four chief Places in Scripture 
which treat of Marriage, or Nullities in Marriage, Ec. 214 


The Judgment of Martin Bucer concerning Divorce: Written to Ead- 
ward the Sixth, in his ſecond Book of the Kingdom of Chriſt, Sc. 
271 
Colaſterion: A Reply to a nameleſs Anſwer againſt the Doctrine 4 
Diſcipline of Divorce: wherein the trivial Author of that Anſwer is 
diſcover'd, the Licenſer conferr'd with, and the Opinion which they 
traduce, defended. 295 
The Tenure of Kings and Magiſtrates : proving that it is lawful, and 
hath been held ſo thro' all Ages, for any who have the Power, to call 
to account a Tyrant or wicked King, and after due Conviction, to 
depoſe, and put him to death, if the ordinary Magittrate have neg- 
lected, or deny'd to do it, &c. 309 
Obſervations on the Articles of Peace between James Earl of Ormond, 
for King Charles the Firſt, on the one hand, and the Ii Rebels 
and Papiſts on the other hand: And on a Letter ſent by Ormond to 
Colonel Jones, Governour of Dublin; and a Repreſentation of the 
Scots Preſbytery at Belfaſt in Ireland. To which the faid Articles, 
Letter, with Colonel Jones's Anſwer to it, and Repreſentation, Cc. 
are prefix'd. — : : 325 
= FEihonoclaſtes : In Anſwer to a Book, intitled, E:kon Baſilite; The Por- 
traiture of his ſacred Majeſty in his Solitude and Sufferingb. 360 
A Defence of the People of England, in Anſwer to Salmaſius's Defence 
of the King. 445 
A Treatiſe of Civil Power in Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes : Shewing that it is not 
lawful for any Power on Earth to compel in Matters of Religion, 5 54. 
Conſiderations touching the likelieſt means to remove Hirelings out 
of the Church, &c. | 60 
The preſent Means and brief Delineation of a Free Commonwealth, 
eaſy to be put in practice, and without delay. In a Letter to Ge- 
neral Monk. Publiſhed from the Manuſcript. 585 
- The ready and eaſy Way to eſtabliſh a Free Commonwealth, and the 
Excellencies thereof compar'd with the Inconveniencies and Dangers 
of re-admitting Kings in this Nation. 587 
Brief Notes upon a late Sermon, intitled, The Fear of God and the 
King, preach'd, and ſince publiſh'd, by Matthew Gr:ijth D. D. and 
Chaplain to the late King, wherein many notorious Wreſtings of 
Scripture, and other Falſities, are obſerv'd. — 602 
Accedence commenc'd Grammar: Supply'd with ſufficient Rules for 
the Uſe of ſuch as, Younger or Elder, are deſirous without more 
trouble than needs, to attain the Latin Tongue ; the Elder fort 
eſpecially with little Teaching, and their own Induſtry, —— 607 
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AN 


A N 
Hiſtorical and Critical Account 


OF.THE 


LIFE and WRITINGS 


OF 


Mr. JOHN MILTON 


By THOMAS BIRCH, M. A. and F. R. S. 


S Mr. Toland has already publiſh'd a Life of Milton, my Deſign at 
firſt was only to have corrected and ſupply'd his Account. But upon 


a Review of it, I found, that he quotes no Authority for the particu- 

lar Facts related by him, which is juſtly expected, in order to eſ- 
tabliſh the Credit of them; that almoſt half the Life conſiſts of mere Ab- 
ſtracts of Milton's Writings, which, before an Edition of them, appears to be 
abſolutely unneceſſary; and that, beſides his numerous Miſtakes, he has omit- 
ted a great many particulars of importance. 

Upon theſe conſiderations, I was induc'd to alter my former Scheme; 
and digeſt my Collections into a regular and uniform Body; in which will 
be inſerted ſeveral original Papers never before publiſh'd, and the whole 
ſupported by proper Authorities. 


R. John Milton was deſcended of an ancient Family of that Name at 
. Milton near Abington in Oxfordſhire, where it had been a long time ſeated, 
as appears from the Monuments ſtill to be ſeen in the Church of Milton, till one 
of the Family having taken the unfortunate Side in the Conteſts between the 
Houſes of York and Lancaſter, was ſequeſter'd of all his Eſtate, except what 
he held by his Wife (3). Our Author's Grandfather, whoſe Name was John 
Milton, was an Under-ranger or Keeper of the Foreſt of Shotover near Hal- 
ton in Oxfordſhire (b). He being a zealous Papiſt, diſinherited his Son, Mr. 
John Milton, our Author's Father, on account of his embracing the Proteſtant 
Religion, when he was young; which oblig'd the latter to retire to London, 
where he applied himſelf to the Buſineſs of a Scrivener, by the Advice of 
an intimate Friend of his, who was eminent in that Profeſſion; and by his 
Diligence and Oeconomy gain'd a competent Eſtate (c). He was a Man of 
good Taſte in Muſic, in which he made ſo conſiderable a progreſs, that he 
is ſaid to have compoſed an In Nomine of forty Parts; for which he was re- 
warded with a gold Medal and Chain by a Poli Prince, to whom he pre- 
ſented it. However, this is certain, that for ſeveral Songs of his Compoſition, 
after the way of thoſe times, three or four of which are ſtill to be ſeen in old 
Wilby's Set of Airs, beſides ſome Compoſitions of his in Rævenſcrofi's P/alms , 
he gain'd the Reputation of a conſiderable Maſter in this Science (4). His 
Son compliments him upon this Head in one of his Latin Poems, intitled, 
Ad Patrem, in which he has the following Lines: Fe 

| | ec 


(a) Life of My. John Milton, p. 4. prefix'd to aubich awas given by him to a Friend of his. 


the Engliſh Tran//ation of hit Letters of State, (66) Wood, Faſti. Oxon. Vol. I. Col. 262. 2d. | 


Edit. London 1694. This. Life was written by Edit. London 1721. in fol. 
bis Nephew Mr. Edward Philips, as appears (c) Philips, abi ſupra. p. 3, 4. 5 
From a Note in the Copy, which I make uic of, (4) Id. p. 4, 5: f 


l. I. 9, 


1 


« 7 


11 


An Account of the Life and Writings 


Nec tu perge, precor, ſacras contemnere Muſas, 
Nec vanas inopeſque puta, quarum ipſe peritus 
Munere, mille ſonos numeros componis ad aptor, 
Millibus & vocem modulis variare canoram 
Dofus, Arionii merito fis nominis heres. 

Nunc tibi quid mirum, fi me genuiſſe Poetam 
Contigerit, charo fi tam prope ſanguine juncti 
Cognatas artes ftudiumque affine ſequamure * 

Ipſe volens Phebus ſe diſpertire duobus, 

Altera dona mihi, dedit altera dona Parenti, 
Dividuumque Deum Genitorque Puerque tenemus. 


He married Sarab, of the Family of the Caſtons, originally deriv'd from 
Wales, as Mr. Philips tells us (e); but Mr. Wood (/) aſſerts, that ſhe was of 
the ancient Family of the Bradſhaws. She was a Woman of incomparable 
Virtue and Goodneſs (g), and by her Mr. Milton had two Sons and one 
Daughter. The eldeſt Son was Joux, the Subject of the preſent Hiſtory ; the 
younger CHR1STOPHER, who being deſign'd for the ſtudy of the common Law 
of England, was enter'd young a Student of the 1nner-Temple, of which Houſe he 
liv'd to be an ancient Bencher, and kept cloſe to that Study and Profeſſion 
all his Life-time, except during the civil Wars in England; when he adher'd to 
the royal Cauſe, and became obnoxious to the Parlament by aCting to the urmoſt 
of his power againſt them, ſo long as he kept his Station at Reading in Berk- 
ſhire; and therefore as ſoon as that Town was taken by the Parlament-Foxrces, 
he was oblig'd to quit his Houſe there, and ſteer'd his Courſe according to 
the motion of the King's Army. When the War was ended, and his Compo- 
ſition made thro? his Brother's Intereſt with the then prevailing Powers, he 
betook himſelf again to his former Study and Profeſſion, following Chamber- 
Practice every Term; yet came to no Advancement in a long time, except a 
ſmall Employment in the Town of Ipſwich, where and near it he ſpent all the 
latter time of his Life. In the beginning of the Reign of King James II. he was 
recommended by ſome Perſons of yang to his Majeſty ; and at a call of ſix 
Serjeants received the Coif, and the ſame day was ſworn one of the Barons of the 
Exchequer (), and knighted (i); and ſoon after made one of the Judges of the 
Common Pleas. But his Years and Indiſpoſition rendering him unable to bear 
the Fatigue of public Employment, he continued not long in either of thoſe Sta- 
tions; but obtaining his Dpierms, retir*d to a Country Life, his Study, and Devo- 
tion (H. Mr. Toland tells us (I), that Sir Chriſtopher was of a very ſuperſtitious 
Nature, and a Man of no Parts or Ability ;” and that King James II. want- 
ing a Set of Judges, that would declare his Will to be ſuperior to our legal Conſti- 
tulion, appointed him one of the Barons of the Exchequer. But Mr. Philips 
(m) repreſents him as @ Perſon of a modeſt quiet Temper, preferring Juſtice 
and Virtue before all worldly Pleaſure or Grandeur; and aſſures us, that he was re- 
commended to that King by ſome Perſons of Quality, for his known Integrity 
and Ability in the Law, ANNE, the only Daughter of Mr. John Milton the 
Elder, had a conſiderable Portion given her by her Father, in marriage with 
Mr. Edward Philips, Son of Mr. Edward Philips of Shrewsbury, who coming 
up to London young, was enter*d into the Crown-Office in Chancery, and at 
length became Secondary of that Office under Mr. Bembo. By him ſhe had, 
beſides other Children, who died Infants, two Sons, Jobn and Edward. She 
married for her ſecond Huſband Mr. Thomas Agar, who, upon the Death of 


his intimate Friend Mr. Philips, ſucceeded him in his place, which he held for 


many Years, and left to Mr. Thomas Milton, Son of Sir Chriſtopher. He had by 
Mr. Philipss Widow two Daughters, Mary, who died very young, and Anne, 
who was living in the Year 1694 (2). 

But to return to our Author, Mr. John Milton; he was born in his Father's 
Houſe at the Sign of the Spread-Eagle in Bread-Street within the City of London, 


December gth, 1608 (o). Mr. Philips (p) and Mr. Toland (9) pre his Birth in 


1606, bur erroneouſly ; for we find by the Inſcription under his Effigies prefix'd to 


his 
(e) P. g. See likewiſe Toland's Life of Mil- g) Philips, + 6. (4) 1d. p. 5, 6, 7. 
ton, f. ©. prefix d to Milton's Hifterical, Political, (i) Toland, ub; ſupra, p.6. (4) Pflug, 5. 7. 
and Miſcellaneous Works, Edit. Amſterdam (i.e. (0 f. 6. (m) . 6. () Philips, (p. 5. 
London] 1698, in fo, ( Ubi ſupra. (-) Wood, ubi ſupra. (e) 5. 3. (715. 6 
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his Logic, that in 1671 he was ſixty-three Years of Age; and the very Cut of 
him before the Edition of his Hiſtorical, Political, and Miſcellaneous Works, 
to which Toland's Life of him is prefix'd, informs us, that he was born in 
1608. He appears to have had a domeſtic Tutor from the fourth Elegy a- 
mong his Latin Poems, written in the eighteenth Year of his Age, to Mr, 
Thomas Young, Paſtor of the Englih Company of Merchants at Hamburg, in 
which he ſtiles Mr, Young his Maſter. He was ſent likewiſe, with his Bro- 
ther, to St. Paul's School, of which Mr. (r) Alexander Gi!! the elder was 
then Maſter, to whoſe Son, Dr. Alexander Gill, and not to the Father, as Mr. 
Toland miſtakes, ſome of his familiar Letters are written. While he was at 
this School he made an uncommon Progreſs by his admirable Genius and 
indefatigable Application; for from his twelfth Year he generally fate up half 
the Night, as well in voluntary Improvements, as in the perfein of his 
School-exercilesz and this, with his frequent Head-achs, was the ft ruin of 
his Eyes (s). Mr. Wood (t) and Mr. Toland (u) aſſert, that he was ſent 
to the Univerſity of Cambridge at fifteen Years of Age. But this is undoubted- 
ly a Miſtake for he tells us in his Defenſio ſecunda, that he ſpent ſeven Years 
at the Univerſity ; and in his Apology for SmeZymnurzs (x), that he continued 
there till after he had aten t3vo Degrees, Now it appears from the Regiſter of 
the Univerſity, that he took the Degree of Maſter of Arts in 1632; and 
conſequently that he did not go to the Univerſity till 1625, in the ſeven- 
teenth Year of his Age. He was enter'd in Chrift*s College, where he was 
put under the tuition of Mr. William Chappel!, afterwards Biſhop of Roſs in 
Ireland (y). He had already given proofs of his early Genius for Poetry; for 
at fifteen Years of age he tranſlated the 114 and 136 P/alms into Engliſb Verſe. 
In his ſixteenth Year he wrote a Latin Ode upon the Death of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the Univerſity z and in his ſeventeenth Year, a Copy of Engliſh Verſes 
on the Death of his Siſter's Child, who died of a Cough ;z and a Latin Elegy 
on the Death of the Biſhop of Wincheſter, and another on that of the Biſhop of 
Ely. It was then alſo, that he compoſed his fine Latin Poem on the Gun- 


e concerning which, and the reſt of his juvenile Poems, Mcr- 


of in his Polybiſtor declares, that they ſhew Milton to have been a Man in his 
Childhood, and are vaſtly ſuperior to the ordinary Capacity of that Age. In 
his nineteenth Year he wrote the ſeventh of his Latin Elegies upon his falling in 
Love for the firſt time with a Lady, whom he met upon — Walks near 
London, but loſt ſight of her, and never knew who ſhe was, nor ſaw her more; 
but reſolv'd that Love ſhould thenceforth give him no farther Trouble. He 
was extremely belov'd and admir'd by the whole Univerſity, and perform'd 
his Academical Exerciſes with great Applauſe, ſome of which are fil extant 
among his Poems on ſeveral Occaſions, and at the end of his 2 Letters. 
In 1628 he took the Degree of Batchelor of Arts (z). In 1629 he wrote an 
excellent Ode on the Morning of Chriſt's Nativity; and in 1630 his Verſes on 
Shakeſpear, which were printed with the Poems of that Author at London in 
1640. In the twenty-third Year of his Age he wrote a Letter to a Friend of 
his, who had importun'd him to enter into ſome Profeſſion. There are two 
Draughts of this Letter in his own hand-writing among his Manuſcripts in 
Trinity College Library at Cambridge, the firſt of which Draughts is as follows. 


« SIR, | 


« Beſides that in ſundry reſpects I muſt acknowledge me to proffit by you, 

« whenever we meet, you are often, and were yeſterday eſpecially, to me 
„as a good Watchman to admoniſh, that the howres of the I ee on, 
„ (for ſo I call my Life as yet obſcure. and unſerviceable to Mankind,) 
« and that the Day is at hand, wherin Chriſt commands all to labour, 
« while there is Light. Which becauſe I am perſuaded you doe to no other 
s purpoſe, than out of a true Deſire that ſhould be honour'd in every 
« one, I am ever readie, you know, when occaſion is, to give you account, 
<« as I ought, though unaſkt, of my tardie moving according to the præ- 
<« cept of my Conſcience, which I firmely truſt is not without God. Yet 
% now 

(r) My. Toland, 3 6. erroneouſly fliles him Doc- Philips, p. 8. (i) Col. 262. (i) p. 6. (a) p. 


tor. (i) Miltoni Deſenſio ſecunda p. 82. Edit. 12. Edit. in — ( 2 ood, Col. 263. 
1654. Vol. II. p. 331 of the preſent Edit. and (x) From the Univerſity Regifter. 
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now I will not ſtreine for any ſet Apologie, but only referre my {clic tg 
what my Mynd ſhall have at any tyme to declare herſelſe at her beſt cate, 
Yet if you thinke, as you ſaid, that too much Love of Learning is in fault, 
and that I have given up my ſelfe to dreame away my Yearcs in the arms of 
a ſtudious Retirement, like Endymion with the Moon on Latmus I Iill; yet 
conſider, that if it were no more but this, to overcome this, there is on the 
other fide both ill more bewitchfull co entice away, and natural Yeares more 
ſwaying, and good more availeable to withdraw to that which you wiſh me 3 
as firſt, all the fond hopes, which forward Youth and Vanitie are fledge with; 
none of which can ſort with this Plato's Helmet, as Homer calls it, of 
obſcurity, and would ſoon cauſe me to throw it off, if there were nothing 
elſe in't but an affected and fruitleſſe Curioſity of knowing. And then a 
naturall Deſire of Honour and Renown, which, I think, poſſeſſes the breſt 
of every Scholar, as well of him that ſhall, as of him that never ſhall ob- 
taine it (if this be altogether bad,) which would quickly overſway this 
flegme and melancholy of Baſhfulneſſe, or that other Humor; and præ- 
valle with me to preferre a Life, that had at leaſt ſome Credit in it, tome 
place given it, before a manner of living much ditregarded and diſcoun- 
tenanc't. There is beſides this, as all well know, about this tyme of a man's 
life, a ſtrong inclination, be 1t good or no, to build up a Houſe and Fa- 
mily of his owne in the beſt manner he may; to which nothing is more 
helpful then the early entring into ſome credible Employment, and no- 
thing more crofſe then my Way, which my waſting Youth would præ- 
ſently bethinke her of, and kill one Love with another, if that were all, 
But what Delight or what peculiar Conceit, may you in charitie thinke, 
could hold out againſt the long Knowledge of a contrarie Command from 
above, and the terrible ſeaſure of him, that hid his Talent? Therefore 
committ Grace to Grace, or Nature to Nature, there will be found on 
the other way more obvious Temptations to bad, as Gaine, Preferment, 
Ambition, more winning Preſentments of Good, and more prone Alfections 
of Nature to encline and diſpoſe, nut counting outward Cauſes, as Expccta- 
tions and Murmurs of Friends, Scandals taken, and ſuch-like, then the 
bare Love of Notions could reſiſt. So that it it be that which you ſuppole, 
it had by this bin round about begirt and over-maſter*d, whether it had 
proceeded from Virtue, Vice, or Nature in me. Yet that you may ſee, 
that I am ſom tyme ſuſpicious of my ſelf, and do take notice of a cer- 
taine Belatedneſs ine me, I am the bolder to ſend you ſome of my night- 


ward Thoughts fome while ſince, ſince they come in fitly, in a Petrarchicn 
Stanza, 


& How ſoon hath Time, the ſuttle Theefe of Youth, 
« Stolne on his Wing my three and twentieth Yeere ] 
«< My haſting Days iy on with full Careere ; 
„ But my late Spring no Bud or Bloſſom ſhewth, 
&« Perhaps my Semblance might deceave the Truth, 
«« That I to Manhood am arriv*d ſo neere, 
« And inward Ripeneſſe doth much leſſe appear 
« That ſome more tymely-happie Spirits indu'ih. 
c Yet be it leſſe or more, or ſoone of ſlow, 
« It ſhall be ftill in ftriteſt Meaſure even, 
Lo that ſame Lot, however meane or high, 
& Towards which Tyme leads me, and the Will of Heaven, 
« All is, if I have Grace to uſe it ſo, 
% As ever in my great Taſk-maiſter”s Eye. 


The laſt Draught is as follows, 


« S1R, 


* Beſides that in ſundry other reſpects I muſt acknowledge me to proffit 
by you, whenever wee meet, you are often to me, and were yeſterday eſ- 
pecially, as a good Watchman to admoniſh, that the howres of the night 
paſſe on, (for ſo I call my Life as yet obſcure and unſerviceable to Man- 


kind) 


«c 
(4 
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kind) and that the Day with me 1s at hand, wherin Cliriſt commands all 
to labour, while there is Light; which becauſe I am pertwaded you doe 
to no other purpoſe then out of a true Defire that God ſhould be honour'd 
in every one, I therfore thinke my ſelſe bound, tho' unaſkt, to give you 
account, as oft as occaſion is, of this my tardie moving, according to 
the præcept of my Conſcience, which, I lirmely truſt is not without God. 
Yet now I will not ftreine tor any ſet Apologie, but only reterre my ſelte 
to what my Mynd ſhall have at any tyme to declare her ſelfe at her beſt 
eaſe. But if you thinke, as you ſaid, that too much Love of Learning is in 
fault, and that I have given up my ſelfe to dreame away my Yeares in 
the armes of ſtudious Retirement, like Endymion with the Moone, as the 
tale of Latmnus gocs; yet conſider that if it were no more but the meere 
Love of Learning, whether it proceed from a Principle bad, good, or na- 
turall, it could not have held out thus long againſt ſo ſtrong oppoſition 
on the other ſide of every Kind; for if it be bad, why ſhould not all tlie 
tond Hopes, that forward Youth and Vanitie are fledge with, together 
with Gaine, Pride, and Ambition, call me forward mor? powerfully then 
4 poore regardleſſe and unprofitable Sin of Curioſity ſhould be able to with- 
hold me, wherby a Man cutts himſelfe off tom all Action, and becomes 
the molt helpleſs, puſilanimous, and unweapon'd Creature in the World, 
the moſt unfit and unable to doe that which all Mortals moſt afſpiie to, ei— 
ther to be uſefull to his Friends, or to ottend his Enemies. Or it it be to 
be thought an naturall Proneneſſe, there is againſt that a much more po- 
tent Inclination inbred, which about this tyme of a Man's Lite ſollicits moſt, 
the Defire of Houle and Family of his owne, to which nothing is eſtecir- 
ed more helpful then the early entring into credible Einployment, and 
nothing more hindering then this affected Solitarineſſe. And though this 
were anough, yet there 1s to this another Act, it not of pure, yet of re- 
fincd Nature, no leſſe availeable to diſſuade prolonged Obfcurity, a De- 
fire of Honour and Repute and immortall Fame ſeated in the Breſt of every 
true Scholar, which all make haſt to by the readieſt Ways of publiſhing and 
divulging conceived Merits, as well thole that ſhall, as thoſe that never 
ſhall obtaine it. Nature therefore would prafently worke the more præ— 
valent way, if there were nothing but this inferiour Bent of herſelf to re— 
{lraine her. Laſtly, the Love of Learning, as it 1s the perſuit of ſome- 
thing good, it wou'd ſhoner follow the more excellent and ſupream Good 
known and præſented, and ſo be quickly diverted from the emptie and fan- 
taſtick chaſe of ſhadows and notions to the ſolid Good flowing from due 
and tymely Obedience to that Command in the Golpell ſett out by the 
terrible ſcaling of him, that hid the Talent. It is more probable therefore, 
that not the endleſſe Delight of Speculation, but this very conſideration of 
that great Commandment, docs not preſſe forward, as ſoon as many do, to 
undergoc, but keeps off with a ſacred Reverence and religious Adviſement 
how belt to undergoe 3 not taking thought of beeing late, ſo it give ad- 
vantage to be more fit; for thoſe that were lateſt loſt nothing, when the 
Maiſter of the Vinyard came to give each one his hire. And here I am 
come to a {treame-head, copious enough to diſburden itſelfe like Nilus at ſe— 
ven Mouthes into an Ocean, But then I ſhould alſo run into a reciprocall 
Contradiction of ebbing and flowing at once, and do that which I ex- 
cuſe myſelf for not doing, preach and not preach, Yet that you may ſee 
that I am ſomething ſuſpicious of mylelfe, and doe take notice of a certaine 
Belatedneſſe in me, I am the bolder to ſend you ſome of my nightward 
Thoughts ſome while ſince, becauſe they come in not altogether unfitly, 
made up in a Petrarchian Stanza, which I told you of, | 


« How ſoone hath Time, &c. 


By this I believe you may well repent of having made mention at all of 
this matter; for if I have not all this while won you to this, I have certainly 
wearied you of it. This therfore alone may be a ſufficient reaſon for me to 
keepe me as I am, leaſt having thus tired you ſingly, I ſhould deale worſe 
with a whole Congregation, and ſpoyle all the patience of a Pariſh; for Im 

ſelfe doe not only ſee my owne . but now grow offended wag 
Vor. I, | k 5 if, 
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„it, that has hinder'd me thus long from coming to the laſt and be!t period 
Jof my Letter, and that which muſt now chiefcly worke my pardon, that I 
am your true and unfained Freind,” 


It appears from this Letter, that his Friend, to whom he wrote it, had im- 
portun'd him to enter the ſervice of the Church; to which, fays lic in one of 
his "Tracts (a), by the intentions of my Parents and Tricuds I was deftin'd of a 
Child, and in mine own Reſoiutions, till comming to ſome maturity of Teers, 


and perceaving «hat Tyranny had invaded the Church, la! be, calo cen take 
Orders, muſt ſubſcribe Slave, and take an Oath withall, which unleſſe be tobt with 
a Conſcience, that could retch, he muſt either ſtrait perjure, or ſplit his Faiths J 
thought it better to preferre a blameleſſe filence before the office of ſpeaking bought 
and begun with ſervitude and forfwearing. : 


After he had taken the Degree of Maſter of Arts, which, as we obſery'd 
above, was in 1632, he left the Univerſity, Mr. T#/c7:4 remarks (5), that 
ſome Verſes in the firſt of his Latin Elegies written from Lendon to his Friend 
Charles Diodati, in which he ſeems to reflect upon the Univerſity, and prefer 
the Pleaſures of the City, might probably give occaſion to a Calumny, that 
he cither was expell'd Cambridge, or left it in diſcontent, becauſe he chu'd ob- 
tain no Preſerment; and that at London he ſpent his time with leud Women, 
or at Play-Houſes, The Verles are theſe: 


Me tenet urbs reſud quam Thameſis alluit undd, 
Meque nec invitum patria dulcis habet. 

Jam nec arundiferum mihi cura reviſere Camum, 
Nec dudum wetiti me Laris angit amor, 

Nuda nec arve placent, umbraſq ue negantia melles ! 
Vnom male Phebicolis convenit ille Locus? 

Nec duri libet uſque minas perferre Magiſtis, 
Ceteraque ingenionon ſubeunda meo. 

S/ fit hoc exilium patios adiijſe penates, 
lit racuum curis otia grata ſequi, 

Non ego vel profugi nomen ſontemve recilſe, 
Lotus & exilii conditione fruor, 

Tempora nam licet hic placidis dare libera Mufts, 
Et totum rapiunt me mea Vita Libri, 

Lxcepit hinc feſſum finueſi pompa Theatri, 
Et vocat ad plauſus garrula Scena ſuos. 

Sed neque ſub tecto ſemper nec in urba latemus, 
Irreta nec nobis tempora Veris eunt, 

Nos quoque Iucus habet vicind conſilus ulmo, 
Atque ſuburbani nobilis umbra Loci. | b 

S epius hic blandas ſpirantia ſydera flammas, 
Virgineos viaeas preteriiſſe Cheores. 


The Author of the Modeſt Confutation againſt a flandercus and ſcurrilous Libet 


having charged him with being vomzized out 1 the Univerſity, after an inordinate 


and riotous Youth ſpent there, Milton writes thus in Vindication of himſelf (c): 
« For which commodious Lye, that he may be incourag'd in the trade another 
„ time, I thank him; for it hath given me an apt occaſion to acknowledge 
<« publickly, with all gratefull Minde, that more then ordinary Favour and Re- 
&« ſpect, which I found above any of my Equals at the Hands of thoſe curteous 
« and learned Men, the Fellowes of that Colledge, wherein I ſpent ſome 
« Yeares; who at my parting, after I had taken two Degrees, as the Manner is, 
« ſignified many wayes, how much better it would content them that I would 
« ſtay; as by many Letters full of Kindneſſe and loving reſpect both before 
& that time and long after, I was aſſured of their ſingular good affection to- 


| | wards 
(a) Reaſon of Church Government, B. 17, * (6) p. 7. (c) Apology for S mechmnuus, p. 12. 


g. 41. Edit. 1641. in 4t0. | Edit. in 415. 
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« wards me. Which being likewife propenſe to all ſuch, as were for thei 

g ſtudious and civill life worthy of efteeme, I could not wrong their Judgments 
« and upright intentions ſo much, as to think I had that regard from them for 
« other cauſe then that I might be ſtill encourag'd to proceed in the honeſt and 
« flaudable courſes, of which they apprehended I hal given good proofe. And 
« to thole ingenuous and friendly Nen, who were ever the Countenancers of 
« yertuous and hopctull Wits, I wiſh the beſt and happieſt things that 
« friends in abſence wiſh one to another.” We find the abovemention'd 
Calumny repcated by the Author of Regii Sanguinis Clamor ad Calum adverſus 
Parricides Anglicenos (d), who affirms, that it was reported, that Milian had been 
expell'd Cambridge tor his ſcandalous Behaviour; and to avoid this diſgrace, 
lett his. Countrey, and gone to Day. Aiunt hominem Cantabrigienſi Academid 
ch flagitia pulſum, dedecus & patriam fugiſſe, & in Iialiam commigraſſe. In an- 
{wer to this our Author in his Defenſio ſecunda (e) aſſures us, that he had 
lived at Cambridge without the leaſt of irregularity of Behaviour, and eſteem'd 
by all good Men, till he had taken the Degree of Mailer of Arts with applauſe z 
and did not fly into Lady, but went voluntarily to his Father's Houle, to 
the great regret of molt of the Fellows of his College, by whom he was high- 
ly reſpected. 

For the {pace of five Years he liv*d for the moſt part with his Father and Mo- 
ther at their Houle at 7/5rton near Colebrook in Buckinghamfhire (f), whither his 
Father, having got an Eſtate to his content, and leit off all Bufinelſs, was re- 
tir*d (g). Here our Author at ful! Leiſure read over all the Greet and Taten 
Writers; but was not ſo much in love with his Solitude, as not to make now 
and then an Excurſion to Landon, ſometimes to buy Books, or to mcet his 
Friends from Cambridge; and at other times to learn ſomething new in the Ma- 
thematics or Muſic, with which he was extremely delighted (+), 

In 1634 he wrote his Maſe perform'd before the Preſident of Wales at Ludlow- 
Caſtle. In the Library of Trinizy College at Cambridge 1s the Original Manu- 
icript of this Piece, which I have compar'd with the printed Edition; and as 
it will be extremely agreeable to ſee the firſt Thoughts and ſubſequent Correc- 
tions of ſo great a Poet as Milton, I ſhall ſet them down, as I find them in 
the Manuſcript, diſtinguiſhing the Lines, in which they occur, by inverted 
Comma's. Mr. Vuller's Obſervation is a very juſt one: 


Poets leſe half the Praiſe they ſhould have got, 
Could it be known cobat they diſcreetly blot, 


A MASK E. 1634. 


The firſt Scene diſcovers a wild Wood. 
A Guardian Spirit or Dæmon. 
After the Line [In Regions milde, &c.] follow theſe Lines croſs'd out: 


« Amidſt tt? Heſperian Gardens, on whoſe Banks 

% Bedew'd with Nectar and celeſtiall Songs, 

«« Eternal Roſes grow, and Hyacinth, : 
« And Fruits of golden Rind, on whoſe faire Treo 

«« The ſcalie-harneſt Dragon ever keeps 

« His uninchanted (7) Eye, around the Verge 

« And ſacred Limits of this blisfull (C) Ifle. 

The jealous Ocean, that old River, winds 

« His farre extended Armes, till with ſteepe fall 

„ Halfe his waſt Flood the wide Atlantique fills, 

« And halfe the flow unfadom'd Stygian Poole (/). 

«* But ſoft, I was not ſent to court your Wonder 

“ With diſtant Worlds, and ſtrange removed Climes, 
« Yet thence I come, and oft from thence behold 


« Above the Smoake, Sc. 1 
ter 


(4) C. 1. p. 9. Edit. Hague 165 2. in 410. ) Miltoni Defenſio ſecunda, p. 83. Edit. 1654. 
(e) p. 82. 205. 1652. Vol. II. p. 331. of the Vol. II. p. 331 of the preſent Edit. 

preſent Edit. J) Philips, p. 7. and Toland, p. 7. (i) never charmed, (4) happie. 
(e) Philips and Toland erreneeuſly ſay Berkſhire, (% Poole of Styx, 
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After the Line [Strive to keep up @ frail and feaveriſh Being] follows this 
croſs'd out. 


MS. 
MS. 


„ Beyond the written Date of mortall Change. 
That opes the Palace of Eternity. 

That eto the Palace of Æternity.“ 

But to my Taſk, &c. 

gut to my Buiſneſſe now. Neptune, whoſe ſway 
Of every ſalt Flood and each ebbing Streame 
«© Tooke in by Lot twixt high and neather Yve 

„ Imperiall Rule of all the ſea-girt Iſles.” 

The greateſl and the beſt of all the Maine, 


. ** The greateſt and the beſt of all his Empire.“ 


l Jom therefere ſhe brought up, and Comus nam'd. 


. ** Whom therefore ſhe brought up, and and him Comus.“ 


And in thick Shelter of black Shades imbower*d, &c. 


And in thick Covert of black Shade imbour'd, 


„ Excells his Mother at her potent Art.” 
For mejt do tafte through fond intemperate Thirſt. 


For moſt doe taſte through <weake intempcrate Thirſt.“ 


All other parts remaining as they were, 


8. All other parts remaining as before.” 


Likelclt and neereſt to the preſent Ayd, &c. 


.*© Neereſt and likclieft to give preſent Aide 


Of this Occaſion : But I hear the tread 
Olin Steps: I mult be viewleſſe now.” 
Goes out. 


MS. Camus enters, with a charming Rod and Glaſſe of Liquor, with his Rout 
« all headed like tome wild Beafts, thire Garments ; ſome like Men's, and 
„ ſome like Women's. They come on in a wild and antick Faſhion, Intrant 


” * 
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Ms. 


MS. 
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In the fleep Atlantic Stream, &c. 

ce In the tteepe Tartarian Streame 

& And the ſlope Sun his upward Beame 
% Shoots againſt the Northern Pole.” 
And Advice with ſcrupulous Head, 


. * And quick Law with her ſcrupulous Head.“ 


And on the tawny Sands and Shelves. 
And on the yellow Sands and Shelves.” 
Stay thy cloudy Ebon Chair, 


3. <* Stay thy poliſot Ebon Chaire, 


„ Wherein thou ridſt with Hecate, 

« And favour our cloſe Focondrie, 

« Ti! all thy Dues bee done, and 2ovght left out.“ 
In 2 /:ght fantaſtic Round, 


5. IVith a light and frolic Round.“ 


The Meaſure. 


. ** The Meaſure in a wild, rude, and wanton Antick. * 


Break off, break off, I feel the different Pace, &c. 


. Breake off, breake off, I hear the different Pace 


Of ſome chaſt footing neere about this Ground. 
« Some Virgin ſure, benighted in theſe Woods, 
«© For ſo I candiſtinguiſh by myne Art. 

Run to your Shrouds, within theſe Braks and Trees, 
Our Number may affright,” 

— Now to my Charms 

And to my wily Trains, 

66 Nou to my Trains 

« And to my Mother's Charmes.“ 

Thus I burl 

My dazzling Spells into the ſpungy Air, 

Of power to cheat the Eye with blear Iufion, 

And give it falſe Preſentments, leſt the Place, &c. 


bos 


! 
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6c — Thus I hurle | 
4e powder'd Spells into the ſpungie Air 
« Of power to cheate the Eye with ſſeight Illuſion, 
« Andgive it falſe Præſentments, elſe the Place, &c.” 
And hug him into Snares 
MS. And hugge him into Nets.” 
TI ſhall appear ſome harmleſſe Villager, 
And hearken, if I may, her Buſineſs here. 
But here ſhe comes, 1 fairly ſtep aſide. 
MS. © I ſhall appeare ſome harmeleſſe Villager, 
__« Whom Thrift keeps up about his Countrie Geare. 
« But heere ſhe comes, I fairly ſtep aſide, 
« And hearken, if I may, her Buitneſſe heere.“ 
When for their teeming Flocks, and Granges full, 
MS. When for thire teeming Flocks, and Garners full.“ 
In the blind Mazes of this tangled Mood, 
NS. In the blind A/leys of this arched Wood.“ 
Roſe from the hindmoſt Wheels of Phebus Wain. | 
MS. << Roſe from the hindmoſt Wheeles of Phœbus Chazre .** 
They had ingag*d their wandring Steps too far, 
And envious Dai knelſs, &er they could return, 
Had ſtole them from me. 
MS. They had ingag'd thire yourhly Steps too farre 
« To the ſoone-parting Light, and envious Darknes 
« Had ſtolne them from me.” 
With everlaſting Oil to give due Light 
MS.“ With everlaſting Oyle to give hire Light.” 
And ayrie Toungs, that ſyllable Men's Names, 
MS.“ And ayrie Toungs, hat lure night-wanderers.” 
Thou hovering Angell, girt with golden Wings, 
And thou unblemiſht Form of Chaſtity, &c. 
MS. Thou fliztering Angell girt with golden Wings, 
„And thou unſpotted Forme of Chaltity, 
«« I ſee ye vilibly, and while I ſee yee, 
« This duſcye Hollow is a Paradiſe, 
And Heaven-gates cre my Head : now I beleeve 
That the ſupreme Good, to whome all things ill 
* Are but as ſlaviſh Officers of Vengeance, 
Would ſend a gliſtering Cherub, if need were, Ce.“ 
Within thy airy Shell | 
MS.“ Within thy ayric Cell.” 
Scylla wept, 
And chid her barking Waves into Attention, 
MS. ———Scylla would weepe, 
«© Chiging her barking Waves into Attention. 
Dwell'ſt here with Pan 
MS. Liu'ſt heere with Pan.” 
To touch the proſperous Growth of this tall Wood, 
MS. To touch the preſpering Growth of this tall Wood.” 
Could that divide you from neer-uſhering Guides ? 
MS. Could that divide you from hire uſhering Hands? 
Without the ſure gueſs of well-prattiz*d Feet. 
MS.“ Without ſure Steerage of well-practiz'd Feet.” 
Dingle, or buſhy Dell of this wild Wood 
MS. «<< Dingle, or buſhie Dell of this wide Wood.” 
——Square my Tryal. 
MS. << Square this Tryal.” 
But O that hapleſs Virgin, our loſt Siſter ! 
Where may ſhe wander now, whither betake her 
From the chill Dew, amongſt rude Burrs and Thiſtles ? 
Perhaps ſome cold Bank is her Boulſter now, 
Or *gainſt the rugged Bark of ſome broad Elm 
Leans ber unpillow'd Head fraught with ſad fears. 
C 
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What if in wild Amazement and Afright, 
Or while we ſpeak, within the direful Graſp 
Of ſavage Hunger, or of ſavage Heat ? 


EL DER BRO. Peace Brother, be not over-exquiſite 


To caſt the faſhion of uncertain Evils; 
For grant they be ſo, while they reſt unknown, 
What need a Man foreſtall his Date of Grief, 
And run to meet what he would moſt avoid ? 
Or if they be but falſe Alarms of Fear, 
How bitter is ſuch Self-deluſion ? 
I do not think my Siſter, &c. 

Ms.“ But oh that hapleſſe Virgin, our loſt Sifler ! 
«© Where may ſhe wander now, whither betake her 
e From the chill Dew in this dead Solitude? 
„ Perhaps ſome cold Banke is her Boulſter now, 
Or 'gainſt the rugged Barke of ſome broad Elme 
« She leans her thoughtfull Head muſing at cur Unkindneſſe, 
Or loſt in wild Amazment and Affright 
So fares, as did forſaken Proſerpine 
When the big wallowing Flakes of pitchie Clouds 
* And Darkneſſe wound her in. 


„ 1 Bro. Peace, Brother Peace, 


« doe not thinke my Siſter, &c.“ 
Could flir the conſtant Mood of her calm Thoughts, 

Ms.“ Could ſtirre the ſtable Mood of her calme Thoughts.” 
Benighted walks under the mid-day dun; 
Himſelf is his own Dungeon. 

MS.“ Walks in black Vapours, though the noon-tyde Brand 
&« Blaze in the Summer: ſolſtice. | 
For who wwouid rob a Hermit of his Weeds, 
His few Books, or his Beads, or maple Diſh ? 

MS. For who would rob a Hermit of his Beads, 
His Books, or his haire-gowne, or maple Diſh ?? 
Uninjur'd in this wilde ſurrounding Waiſt. 

MS. << Uninjur'd in this vaſt and hideous Wild.“ 


ELDER BRO. I do not, Brother, 


Inferr, as if I thought my Siſter's State 

Secure without all Doubt or Controverly : 

Yet where an equal poiſe, &c. 

My... ——- 1. Bro. I doe not, Brother, 

„ Inferre, as if I thought my Siſter's State 

Secure, without all Doubt or Qxeſtign : Ne, 

«« I could be willing, though now i'th' darke, to trie 
© A tough Encounter ( with the ſhaggieſt Ruffian, 
That lurks by Hedge or Lane of this dead Circuit, 
+ To have her by my Side, though I were ſure 

„ She might be free from Perill where ſhe is. 

„ But where an equal Poiſe, Sc.“ 

She that has that, is clad in compleat Steel, 

And like a quiver'd Nymph with Arrows keen 

May trace huge Forreſts and unbarbour'd Heaths, 
Infamous Hill, and ſandy perilous Wilds, 

Where through the ſacred Rays of Chaſtity, 

No Savage fierce, Bandite, or Mountaneer 

Will dare to ſoyl her Virgin Purity. 

MS.“ She that has that is clad in compleate Steele, 

„And may, on every needfull Accident, 

«« Be it not don in Pride or wilfull tempting, 

« Walk through huge Forreſts and unharbour'd Heaths, 
„Infamous Hills, and ſandie perilous Wilds, _ 

© Where, through the ſacred Awe of Chaſtitie, 
No Savage feirce, Bandite, or Mountaneere 


() Paſſado. 


MS. 


MS. 
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MS. 


MS. 


MS. 
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MS. 
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« Shall dare to ſoile her Virgin Puritie.” 

In Fog, or Fire, by Lake, or mooriſh Fen, 

Blew meager Hag, or ſtubborn unlaid Ghoſt. 

« In Fog, or Fire, by Lake, or moorie Fen, 

e Blue wrinckled Hagge, or ſtubborne unlaid Ghoſt,” 
That wiſe Minerva wore, unconquer'd Virgin. 
„That wiſe Minerva wore, eternal Virgin.“ 

With ſudden Adoration and blank Awe. 

«© With ſuddaine Adoration of her Pureneſſe. 

That when a Soul is found fincerely ſo. 

6 That when 77 finds a Soule ſincerely ſo.” . 

But moſt by leud and laviſh AF of Sin. 

« And moſt by the laſcivious Act of Sin.“ 

Oft ſeen in Charnel-/aults, and Sepulchres 
Lingering, &c. 

Oft ſeene in Charnel-Vaults and Monuments 
Hovering, &c. | 
ELD. Bro. Liſt, lift, I hear, c. - 
2 —— — Liſt, liſt, me thought, &c.“ 
Some roving Robber calling to his Fellows. 

«© Some curl'd Man of the Swoord calling to his Fellows.“ 
If he be friendly, he comes well; if not, 

Defence 1s a good Cauſe, and Heaven be for us. 
If he be friendly, he comes well; if not, 

« Had beſt looke to his Forebead : heere be brambles.” 
Come not too near; you fall on iron Stakes elſe. 

Come not too neere; you fall on pointed Stakes elſe.” 
SPIR. 5 

„ DM.“ 

And fweetned every muſt-roſe of the Dale. 

And ſ{weetned every muſk-roſe of the Valley.“ 
Slipt from the Fold, 

«© Leapt ore the Penne.“ 

What fears good Thyrſis? 

« What feares, good Shepherd ? | 

Deep-ſkilPd in all his Mother's Witcheries. 

«« Nurtur'd in all his Mother's Witcheries.“ 

Tending my Flocks hard by PtÞ hilly Crofts. | 
* Tending my Flocks hard by i'th' paſtur'd Lawns.” 
With flaunting Honyſuckle. 

„With /preading Honyſuckle.“ 

The aidleſs innocent Lady. 

The helpleſſe innocent Ladie.” 

Harpyes and Hydra's, or all the monſtrous Forms 
*Twixt Africa and Inde, Ple find him out, 

And force him to reſtore his purchaſe back, 

Or drag him by the Curls, to a foul death 

Curs'd as his Life, | 

<* Harpyes and Hydra's, or all the monſtrous Buggs 
&« *Twixt Africa and Inde, Ile find him out, 
„And force him to releaſe his neu- got Prey, 


Or drag him by the Curles, and cleave his Scalpe 


MS. 


— 


«6 Down to the Hips. | 
But here thy Sword can do thee little Stead. 
< But here thy Steele can doe thee ſmall Availe,” 


He with his bare Wand can unthred thy Zoynts, 


MS, 


And crumble all thy Sinews. 

« He with his bare Wand can unguilt thy Joynts, 
And crumble every Sinew.“ 

And ſhew me Simples of a thouſand Names. 


MS. And ſhew me Simples of a thouſand Hues. 


That Hermes once to wiſe Ulyſſes gave. 


MS. Which Mercury to wiſe Ulyſſes gave. 
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An Account of the Life and Writings 


(As I will give you, when we go.) 


MS, «© (As I will give you, as we go.)“ 


MS, 


MS. 


MS. 


MS. 


MS. 


MS. 


MS. 


MS. 
MS. 
MS. 
MS. 


Boldly aſſault the Necromancer's Hall, 

Where if he be, with dauntleſs hardihood, 

And brandiſbt Blade ruſh on him, break his Glaſs, 
And ſhed the luſbious Liquor on the Ground. 


«© Boldly aſſault the Necromantik Hall, 

4 Where it he be, with ſaddaine Violence, 

« And brandiſh't Blade ruſh on him, breake his Gla ſſe, 
&« And powre the luſhious Potzon on the Ground. 
Thyrfis, lead on apace ; Ile follow thee, | 

And ſome good Angel bear a Shield before vs. 

«© Thyrſis, lead on a-pace; 7 follow thee, 
And good Heaven caſt his beſt Regard upon us.“ 
That Fancy can beget on youthful Thoughts, 

When the freſh Blood grows lively, 

That 7outh and Fancie can beget, 

„ When the brite Blood grows lively.” 

To Life ſo friendly, or ſo cool to thirſt. 

Why ſhould you be ſo cruel to your ſelf ? 

« To Lite ſo friendly, and ſo coole to thirſt. 

&« Poor Ladie, thou haſt need of ſome retreſhing. 
«© Why ſhould you, Sc. 

hut, fair Virgin, 

This ill reſtore all ſoon. 


Heere, fair Virgin, 


4 This will reſtore all ſoonc.“ 
Theſe oughly headed Monſters. 


. Thele ougly-headed Monſters.“ 


IsVith viſor'd Falſhood and baſe Forgery. 


. *< With viſor'd Falſhood and baſe Forgeries.“ 


To thoſe budge Doctors of the Stoick Furr. 


Jo thoſe budge Doctors of the Stoick Gone.“ 


Thronging the Seas with Spawn innumerable, 

But all to pleaſe, and fate the curious Taſt. 

© Cramming the Seas with Spawne innumerable, 

« The heilds with Cattell, and the Aire with Fowle,”? 
Should in a Pet of Temperance feed on Pulſe. 
Should in a Pet of Temperance feed on Fetches. 
The Sea o*erfraught would ſwell, and th unſought Diamond 
Weuld fo emblaze the forchead of the Deep, 

And /o beſtudd with Stars, that they below 

Would grow inur'd to light, and come at laſt 

To gaze upon the Sun with ſhameleſs Brews. 

The Sea orefraught world heave ber Waters un 

*© Above the Stars, and th' unſought Diamonds 

© And ſo beſtudde the Center with thire Light, 

« Were they not taken thence, that they below 

* Would grow enur'd to Day, and come at laſt 

© To gaze upon the Sun with ſhameleſſe Browes.“ 
It withers on the Stalk with languiſht Head. 

It withers on the Stalke, and fades away.“ 

They had their name thence, coarſe complexions. 

* They had thire name thence, coarſe beetle-brows.” 
And bound him faſt ; without his Rod reverſt, 
And bound him faſt ; without his Art reverſt.“ 
We cannot free the Lady, that fits here, 

* We cannot free the Lady, that remains.” 

Some other Means I have. 


MS.“ There is another Way.” 


MS. 


Sabrina is her Name, à Virgin pure. 
Sabrina is her Name, a Goddeſs chaſte.” 
The guiltleſs Damſel flying the mad purſuit. 


| Ms. She guiltleſſe Damſell flying the mad perſuite.” Cen- 
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of Mr. JohN MiLTON. 


Commended her fair Innocence to the Flood. 

MS. «+ Commended her faire Innocence to the & reame.“ 
Held up their pearled Wriſts, and took her in, 
Bearing her ſtrait to aged Nereus Hall, 

MS. Held up thire white Wriſts, and receav'd her in, 
« And bore her ſtraite to aged Nereus Hall.” 
Helping all urchin Blaſts, and ill luck figns, 

That the ſhrewd medling Elfe delights to make, 
Which ſbe with pretious vioPd Liquors heals. 

MS. Helping all urchin Blaſts, and ill luck ſignes, 
That the ſhrewd medling Elfe delights to leave, 
« And often takes our Cattel with ſtrange pinches, 
«© Which ſhe with pretious vioPd Liquors heales.“ 
Carrol her Goodneſs loud in ruſtick Layes. 

MS. Carrol her Goodneſſe loud in /:vely Laycs. 
Of Panſies, Pinks, and gaudy Daffadils. 

MS. Of Panſies, and of bonnie Daffadils.“ 

The claſping Charm, and thaw the numming Spell. 

NMS. Each claſping Charme, and ſecret Holding Spell.“ 
In hard beſetting need, this I wil! try, 

Aud add the Power of ſome adjuring Verſe. 

MS. In henour?d Vertue's Cauſe, this will I trie, 

And add the Power of ſome adjuring Verſe.“ 
That in the Channel ſtrayes. 
MS. That my rich Wheeles inlayes.” 
Brighteſt Lady, looke on me. 
MS. Vertucus Ladie, looke on me,” 
To wait in Amphitrite's Bow?r. 

MS. To waite o Amphitrite zu her Bowre.“ 
May thy brimmed Waves fer this, 

MS. May thy cryſtall Waves for this.“ 

That tumbled down the ſnowy Hills. 

MS. That tumbled down from ſnowie IIills.“ 
I/Vhere this night are met in ſtate, 

MS.“ Where this night are come in ſtate. 

Come let us haſte, the Stars grow high, 
But Night fits monarch yet in the mid &. 
MS. Come let us haſte, the Stars are high, 
e But Night reignes monarch yet in the mil Skie.“ 
Of lighter loes, and ſuch court guiſe 
As Mercury did firſt devi/e. 
MS. « Of lighter toes, and courtly guiſe, 
« Such as Hermes did deviſe. 
With @ Crown of deathleſs Praiſe. 

MS.“ Tv a Crown of dearhlefſe Bays.” A 
Than her purfied Scarf can ſhew, 

And drenches with Elyſian Dew, 

NIS.“ Than her purfled Scarfe can ſhew, 
« Yellow, watchet, greene and blew, 
And drenches with Sabæan Dew.” 


It appears from Sir Henry Wottonu's Letter to our Author dated April 13th, 


1638, that this Maſſ had been printed at the End of Mr. R's (2) Poems at 


Oxford, There was an Edition of it likewiſe at London in 1637 in 4to, under 
the following Title; A Maſe preſented at Ludlow Caſtle, 1634, on Michael- 
maſſe· Night, before the Right Honorable, John Earle of Bridgewater, Vicount 
Brackly, Lord Præſident of Wales, and one of his Majeſties moſt honorable Privie 


 Counſe!!, The Dedication of it by Mr. H. Lawes to the Right Honorable John 


Lord Vicount Brackly, Son and Heire Apparent to the Earle of Bridgwater, Oc. 
is as follows: My Lord, This Poem, which receiv'd its firſt Occaſion of 
FE Birth 
(n) Perhaps Mr. Tho. Randolph ; bt 1 Lare never met with any Edition of vis Poems to which 
Milton's Maſk 7; added. 
Vor., I. a d 
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xiv An Account of the Life and Mritings 


& Birth from your ſelfe and others of your noble Familie, and much honour 
e from your own Perſon in the Performance, now returns againe to make a final 
&< Dedication of itſelfe to you. A'though not openly acknowledy?d by the Au- 
&« thor, yet it 15a legitimate Offspring, ſo lovely and ſo much deſired, that the 
© often copying of it hath tired my Pen to give my ſeverall Friends ſatis faction, 
% and brought me to a neceſſitie of producing it to the publick view, and now 
to offer it up in all rightfull devotton to thoſe faire Hopes and rare Endow- 
« ments of your much-promiſing Youth, which give a full aſſurance to all that 
&« know you of a future Excellence, Live, ſweet Lord, to be the Honour of 
« your Name, and receive this as your owne, from the hands of him, wh 
&« hath by many Favours beene long oblig*d to your moſt honour*d Parents 
& and as in this Repreſentation your attendant Te, ſo now in all rcall Ex- 


„ preſſion, 
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6 Your faithfull and moſt humble Servant, 
II. Lawes.” 


It appears by the End of this Edition of the Mat, that the principal Perſons, 
who pertorm'd in it, were the Lord Brackly, Mr. Tho. Egerton, and the Lady 
Alice Egerton. This Piece is very beautiful, and, as Mr. Richardſon ob- 
ſerves (), of a kind purely original, A very learned and ingenious Friend of 
mine (p), in a Letter to me containing ſeveral curious Remarks upon Mzton, 
obſerves, that in this Piece our Author has Shakeſpeare very much in his Eye, and 
that Here is a brighter Vein of Poetry intermix*d with a ſoftneſs of Deſcription, 
than is to be found in the charming Scenes of Eden. 

In November 1637 Milton wrote his Lycrdas, in which he laments the Dea! 
of his Friend Mr. Edward King, who was drown'd in his Paſſage from Cheſter 
on the [ih Seas in 1637. This Poem of our Author's was printed the Year 
following at Cambridge in 4to, in a Collection of Latin and Englifh Poems up- 
on Mr. King's Death. The Lalin Poems have this title: Juſta Edoardo King 
naufrago ab Amicis merentibus Amoris & jeizs x. This part contains 36 pages, 
and conſiſts of Poems by 7. Farnaby, H. More, J. Pearſon. The Latin Epitaph 
informs us, that Mr. Xing was Son of Sir Fehn King, Secretary for Ireland to Queen . 
Elizabeth, King James I. and Charles I. and that he was Fellow of Chriſt's Col- | 
lege Cambridge, and was drown*d in Auguſt 1637, aged 25 Years. The Ang- 
1:4 Part is intitled, Olſequies to the Memory of Mr. Edward King, Anno Domini 
1638, It contains 25 pages, and confiſts of Poems by H. King, J. Beaumont, 
J. Cleaveland, IV. More, V. Hall, Sam. Briggs, Iſaac Olivier, F II. C. B. 
. B. J. N. J. M. i. c. John Milton, whoſe Lycidas is the laſt of the Poems. 

I ſhall ſubjo:n here the firſt Thoughts of Milton, as they appear'd in his own 
Manuſcript abovemention'd. | 
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Who would not fing for Lycidas ? he knew, 

MS.“ Who would not ſing for Lycidas? he wel! knew? 
And bid fair Peace be to my ſavle ſhrowd. 

MS. << 70 bid faire Peace be to my ſable ſhroud.” 
Under the opening eye-lids of the morn. 

MS.“ Under the glimmering eye-lids of the morne.” 
Oft till the Star, that roſe at Ev'ning bright, » 
Toward Heaven's Deſcent had flop'd his-weltering 1/þeel. 9 

MS.“ Oft till the Zven-Starre bright, » 
Toward Heaven's Deſcent had ſloapt his burn;/bt Wheele.“ 
Or froſt to flowers, that their gay wardrop wear. 

MS.“ Or froſt to flowers, that thire gay buttons weare,” 
Where your old Bards, the famous Druids, lie.“ $ 

MS.“ Where the old Bards, the famous Druids, lie.“ b g 
What could the Muſe herſelf that Orpheus bore ? ; 
The Me berſelf for her inchanting Son, | 
I hom uni ver ſal Nature did lament, | | 
When by the rout, that made the hideous Roar, 2 


| | His 
(%) Life of Milton, p. 14. preßx' d to Explana- (p) The Rev. Mr. William Warburton Author 
tory Notes and Remarks on Milton's Paradiſe of many cæcellent Notes publiſb a in Mr. Theobald“ 
Loft. By J. Richards, Father and Son, Edits Edition of Shakeſpeare, 

Londen 1734 in 843, 
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of Mr. JOHN MILTON. 
His goary viſage doton the fiream was ſent, 
Down the fewiſt Hebrus to the Lejſbien Shore, 

MS.“ What could the golden-hayr*'d Call/ope 

« For her inchaunting Son, 

& When ſhee beheld (the Gods farre- ſiglited bee) 

« His goarie Scalpe rowle downe the "I hracian Lee,” 
Or with the tangles of Neerd*s hair. 

MS.“ Hid in the tangles of Neœæœra's haire.” 

O Fountain Arethuſe, and thou honour'd flood, 
Smoth-fliding Mincins. 
MS.“ Oh Fountain Arethuſe, and thou ſnob flood, 
& Soft-Miding Mincius.” 
Inwrought with figures dim. 
MS.“ Scraul'd ore with figures dim.“ 
Daily devours apace, and nothing fed. 

MS.“ Daily devours apace, an /:?:le fed.“ | 
On whoſe freſh Lap the ferrt Star ſparely looks, 
Throw 4:ther all your quaint enamePd Fes. 

MS.“ On wiwie freſh Lap the (wart Starre int looks, 
* Bring hither all your quaint enamel'd Eyes,” 
Bring the ratbe Pimroſe that forſaken dies, 

ve tufted Crow-toe, and pale Geſſamine, 
The cebile Pink, and the Panſie freakt with Jet, 
The glowing Violet; 
The Muſk-rofe, and the well attired Woodbine, 
With Comwſlips wan that hang the penſive Head, 
Aud every lower that ſad Embroidery wears. 
Bid Amarantus all his Beauty ſhed, 
And Daffadillies fill their Cups with Tears. 

MS. Bring the rathe Primroſe, that anwedded dies, 

% Colouring the pale cheeke of uninjoy*d Love, 
« And that ſad Floure that ſtrove 

«« To write his own Woes on the vermel Graine. 
« Next adde Narciſſus, that ſtill weeps in vaine: 
„The Woodbine and the Pancic freake with Jet; 
« The glowing Violet; | 
« The Cowſlip war, that hangs his penſive head; 
« And every Bud, that Sorrow's Liverie weares, 
« Let Daffadillies fill thire Cups with Teares ; 

„ Bid Amaranthus all his Beautie ſhed.” 

Let our trail Thoughts dally with falſe ſurmiſe, 

MS. << Let our /ad Thoughts, &c. 

Ay me! whilſt thee the Shores and ſounding Seas. 

MS. Ay mee, whilſt thee the Floods and founding Seas.“ 
I here thou perhaps under the whelming Tide. 

MS. Where thou perhaps under the humming Tide,” 
Sleepft by the Fable of Bellerus old. 

MS. Sleepſt by the Fable of Corineus old. 

And hears the unexpreſſive nuptial Song. 

MS. << Liſtening the unexprefſive nuptial Song. 


Upon the Death of his Mother he obtain'd leave of his Father to travel, and 
having waited upon Sir Henry Wotton, formerly Embaſſadorat Venice, and then 
Provoſt of Eaton College, to whom he communicated his Deſign, that Gen- 
tleman ſoon after wrote to him the following Letter dated from the College 
April 18th, 1638. | 


SIR, 
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An Account of the Life and Writings 


« SIR, 


« It was a ſpecial Favour, when you lately beſtow'd upon me here the firſt 
« taſte of your Acquaintance, tho? no longer than to make me know, that I 
&< wanted more time to value it, and to enjoy it rightly. And in truth, it 
4 could then have imagined your farther ſtay in theſe Parts, which I under- 4 
« ſtood afterward by Mr. H. I would have been bold, in our vulgar phraſe, | 
& to mend my draught, for you leit me with an extreme Thirſt; and to have 
e begged your Converſation again jointly with your ſaid learned Friend, at a 
& poor Meal or two, that we might have banded together ſome good Authors 
« of the antient time, among which I obſerv'd you to have been familiar. 

& Since your going, you have charged me with new Obligations, both for 
& a very kind Letter from you, dated the ſixth of this Month, and for a dainty 
piece of Entertainment, that came therewithz wherein ] ſhould much commend | 
« the Tragical Part, if the Lyrical did not raviſh with a certain Price Delicacy 1 
in your Songs and Odes, wherein I mult plainly conteis to have teen yet no- | 
« thing parallel in our Language, 1p/a mollities, But I muſt not omit to tell 
you, that I now only owe you thanks for intimating unto me, how modeſtly 
« ſoever, the true Artificer. For the Work it felf 1 had viewed ſome good 
e while before with ſingular Delight, having received it from our common 
« Friend Mr. KR. in the very cloſe of the late Ks Pocms printed at Orferd 
« whereunto it is added, as I now ſuppoſe, that the Acceſſory might help out 
« the Principal, according to the Art of Stationers, and leave the Reader c 

„ [a bocca dolce. 

« Now, Sir, concerning your Travels, wherein I may challenge a ! 
&« more Privilege of Diſcourſe with you; I ſuppolc, you will not bianch Pa 
« in your Way. Thereſore 1 have been bold to trouble you with a jew 1:1 
to Mr. M. B. whom you ſhall caſily find attending the young Lord S. as 
* his Governor; and you may ſurcly receive from him good Directions for 
„ ſhaping of your farther Journey into Tay, where he did re ſide by my Choice 
«« ſome time for the King, after mine own Recels from Venice. 

&« I ſhould think, that your beſt Line will be through the whole Length of 
France to Marſeilles, and thence by Sea to Genoa, whence the paſſage into 
« Tuſcany is as diurnal as a Graveſend Barge. I haſten, as you do, to Florence 
% or Sienna, the rather to tell you a ſhort Story, from the Intereſt you have 
given me in your Safety. | 

« Ar Sienna | was tabled in the Hoaſe of one Alberto Scipione, an old Reman 
«© Courtter in dangerous timce, having been Steward to the Duca di Pagliano, who | 
« with all his Family were flrangled, ſave this only Man, that eicaped by fore- 

„ foht of the Tempeſt. With him I had often much Chat of thote Affairs; | 
into which he took Pleaſure to look back from his native Harbour ; and at ; 

© my Departure toward Rome, which had been the center of his Experience, a 

„ had won confidence enough to beg his Advice, how I might carry myſolf 

*« ſecurely there, without Oftence of others, or of mine own Conſcience : $/g- 

nor Arrigo mio, ſays he, i penſieri ſtretti, & il viſo ſcicito, that is, your 

& Thoughts clife, and your Countenauce looſe, will go ſafely over the whole 

World. Ot which Delphian Oracle (for ſo I have found it) your judgment 

*« doth need no Commentary; and therefore, Sir, I will commit you with it 

< to the beſt of all Securities, God's dear Love, remaining, 


« Your Friend, as much at Command as any of longer date, 
| „H. Wotton. 
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4 P.S. Sir, I have expreſsly ſent this by my Foot-Boy to prevent your 
Departure, without ſome Acknowledgment from me of the receipt of your 
« obliging Letter, having myſelf through ſome Buſineſs, I know not how, 
* neglected the ordinary Conveyance, In any part where I ſhall underſtand 
« you fixed, I ſhall be glad and diligent to entertain you with Home-novelties, 
« even we ſome Fomentation of our Friendſhip, too ſoon interrupted in the 
&«& Cracte.” | 


ee eee ener 


Soon after the receipt of this Letter he ſet out for France, accompanied only 7 2 
with one Man, who attended him thro? all his Travels. At Paris he waitcd | 1 
upon the Lord Scùdamore, Embaſſador from King Charles I. in Irance. His * 

Lordſhip | 
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of Mr. JohN MiLToON. 
Lordſhip receiv*d him with great Civility; and underſtanding that Mr. Milton 
had a deſire to make a Viſit to Hugo Grotius, Embaſſador from Chriſtina Queen 
of Sweden to the Court of France, ſent ſeveral of his Attendants to wait upon 
him, and introduce him 1n his name to that great Man, After a few Days, not 
intending to make the uſual Tour of France, he took his Leave of the Lord 
Scudamore, who gave him Letters to the Eugliſb Merchants reſiding in any part, 
thro? which he was to travel, in which they were requeſted to do him all the 
good Offices, which lay in their power. From Paris he haſten'd on his Jour- 
ney to Nice, where he embark'd for Genoa, from whence he went to Leghorn, 
and Piſa, and ſo to Florence, In this City he ſtaid two Months, during which 
time he contracted an intimate Acquaintance with ſeveral Perſons of the higheſt 
Diſtinction for Learning and Quality, and was daily preſent at their private 
Academies, which they held, according to the laudable Cuſtom of 1raly, for 
the Improvement of Learning and Friendſhip (q). His principal Friends here 
were Jacomo Gaddi, Carlo Dati, Freſcobaldi, Coltellino, Bonmatthei, Clemen- 


tilli, Antonio Francini, &c, Carlo Dati gave him the following teſtimonial 
of his Eſtcem. 


Jonanni MitToxr, Londinenſi, Judeni patrid, virtutibus eximio: 
Viro, qui multa peregrinatione, ſtudio cuntta orvis terrarum loa firſpexit, ut 


novus Ulyſſes omnia ubique ab omnibus apprebenderet. olyglolto, in cujus ore Lin- 


gue jam deperdite fie reviviſcunt, ut idiomala omnia ſint in eus laudibus in- 
facunda ,, & jure ea percallet, ut admirationes & tlnuſus populorum ab pro- 
pria ſapientid excitatos intciligat, Illi, cnjus Animi Dotes corporiſque ſenſus 
ad arlmirationem commovent, & per ipſam motum cuique auſerimt ;. cuſus opera 
ad plauſus hortantur, ſed venuſtate vocem auditoribus adimunt. Cui in memo- 
rid totus Orbis; in Intellefin Sapientia; in voluntate Ardor Glorie ; in ore E- 
leguentia. Harmonices cœleſtium Spherarum ſonitus, Aſtronomid duce, cudienti ; 
charatteres mirabilium Nature, per quos Dei magnitudo deſcribittir, magiſtrd Phi- 
ſophia, legenti; Antiquitatum latebras, Vetuſtatis excidia, Eruditionis am- 
bages, comite aſſidud Autorum Letlione, exquirenti, reſtauranti, percurrenti. 
At cur nitor in arduum ? Illi, in cius Virtatibus evulgandis ora Fame non ſuff- 
ciant, nec Hominum ftupor in laudandis ſatis eſt, Reverentie & Amoris ergo hog 
ejus Meritis debitum Admirationis tributum offert 

Carotus DaTvus Patricius Florentinas, 

Tanto homini Servus, tante virtutis Amator, 


Antonio Francini is not leſs liberal of his Praiſes of our Author in the long 
1inlian Ode, which he compos'd in his honour, and in which he complements 
the Engliſh Nation, and foretold the future Greatneſs of Milton. The eighth 
of our Author's familiar Letters, dated at Florence, Sept. oth, 1638, is written 
to Beneditto Bonmatther, upon the latter's deſign of publiſhing an Halian Gram- 
mar, in which he adviſes him to add ſome Obſervations concerning the true 
Pronunciation of that Language, for the ſake of Foreigners. 

From Florence he took his Journey next to Sienna, and from thence to Rome, 
where he ſtay*d about two Months, and became acquainted with ſeveral learned 
Men, particularly Lucas Holſtenius, Keeper of the Vatican Library (7), who 
ſhewed him all the Greek Authors, whether publiſh*d or otherwiſe, which had 
paſgd through his Correction; and introduc'd him to Cardinal Barberini, who, 
at an Entertainment of Muſic perform'd at his own Expence, waited for him 
at the Door, and brought him into the Aſſembly. To thank Heoſtenins tor theſe 
Favours, Milton wrote the ninth of his familiar Letters, dated at Florence, 
March 3oth, 1630. At Rome he likewiſe commenc'd a Friendſhip with Gio- 
anni Sal/illi, who wrote the following Epigram upon him. 


Ad Joannem Miltonem, Anglum, triplici poeſeos Laured coronandum, Gracd 
nimirum, Latind, atque Hetruſcd, Epigramma Joannis Salſilli Romani. 
Cede, Meles; cedat depreſſd Mincius urna; 
Sebetus Taſſum deſinat uſque loqui : 
At Wameſis Victor cundtis ferat altior undas, 
Nam per te, Miko, par tribus unus erit. Milton 
(;) Miltoni Deſenſio ſecunda p. 84. Edit. 1654. (r) Miltoni Defenſio ſecunda, 5. 84. 85. Edit. 
7. IT. p. 332. and Philips, p. 11, 12. bes. Vol. II. f. 33% of the preſent Edition; an 
| | Philips, p. 13. 
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VI 


An Account of the Life and NMitiugs 

Milton in return ſent to Saljilli, ſoon after lying fick, thoſe fine Scagene, 

which may be read among his Juvenile Poems, Here I:kewite Selvoggi wrote 
the following Diſtich upon him : 


Gracia Maonidem, jaitet fibi Roma Maronem 2 
Anglia Milionum jattat utrique parem, 


From Rome he travelPd to Neples, where he was introduced by a certain 
Hermit, who accompanied him in his Journey from {92 thuther, to G/ovanr! 
Baptiſta Manſo (s) Marquis of Villa, a Neapolian by Birth, a Perſon of great 
Quality and Merit, to whom Taſſo inſeribed his Dretegue ot Friendſhip, and 
whom that Poet makes honourable mention of in the xx Book of his Cie 
lemme conquiſtate : 


Fra Cavalier magnanimi & corteſi 
Reſplende il Manſo. 


The Marquis received Milton with extraordinary Reſpect and Civility, and 
went himſelt to ſhew him all the remarkable Places in the City, viſiting him 
often at his Lodging, and made this Diſtich in honour of him: 

Ut: mens, forma, decor, facies, mos, fi pietas ſic, 
Neu Anglus, verùm berclè Angelus ipſe fores. 


The Exception toMilion's Picty relates to his being a Proteſtant; and the Marquis 
told him at his Departure, that he ſhould have been glad to have done him ſeveral 
other good Offices, if he had been more reſerv'd in matters of Religion (). 
Our Author out of Gratitude for the Marquis's Civilities, before he left Na- 
ples, Tent him a beautiful Lat Eclogue, intitled Manſis,; in which he inti— 
mates his Deſign of writing a Poem upon the Story of King Arthur, as ap- 
pears from the following Lines: 


O mihi fe mea ſors talem concedat Amicum, 
Pfades decordiſe viros qui tam bene norit, 

S/ quando indigenas revocabo in carmina Reges, 
Arturumque cim ſub terris bella moventem : 

Aut dicam invitte ſociali fadere menſæ 
Magnanimas Heroas, & (O modo Spiritus adſit) 
Frangam Saxonicas Britouum ſub Marte phalanges. 


tle was now preparing to paſs over into Sicily and Greece, when he was di- 
verted from his Reſolution by the ſad News of a Civil War breaking forth in 
England; eſteeming it an unworthy thing for him to be taking his Pleaſure in 
torcign Parts, while his Countrymen were contending at home for Liberty. 
However, he reſolv'd to ſee Rome once more; and rho? the Merchants gave him 
a Caution, that the Jeſuits were framing Defigns againlt him, by reaſon of the 
Freedom, which he us'd in his Diſcourſes about Religion, yet he ventur'd to go 
io Nome the ſecond time, determining with himſelf not to begin any Diſpute a- 
rout Religion; but being aſk'd, not to diſſemble his Sentiments. He ſtay'd 
wo months in that City, neither concealing his Name, nor declining openly 
to defend the Truth, when any thought proper'to attack him. Notwithſtand- 
ing this, he return'd ſafe to his Friends at Florence, who received him with 
great Joy and Affection. Here he ſtay'd as long as he had done before, except 


n Excurſion of a few Days to Lucca; and then croſſing the Appenine, pats'd 


zhro' Bonenre and Ferrara to Venice, where having ſpent one Month, and ſhip- 
ped off the Books, which he had collected in his Travels thro? {:aly, he came 
thro? Verona, Milan, and along the Lake Leman to Geneva, In this City he 
contracted an intimate Friendſhip with Giovanni Deodati, and Frederic Span- 
beim (1), both Profeſſors of Divinity there, He return'd thro! trance by the 
tame Way, which he paſs'd in going to Italy ; andafter having been abſent from 
Vingland about a Year and three Months, arriv*d fate in his own Country about 


| the 
„ Miltoni Defenho ſecunda, ub; ſupra, zi hate, for Ezechiel avas Ju ten Years old, when 
(:) id. (4) Toland p. 20. fays Ezechiel Milton «cas at Geneva, 249 the latter afterward; 


Spanheim, the celebrated Critic and Antiquary, had a correſpondence ccith him, as appears from 
„ San & Frederic: But this is undoubted/; a the 17:5 is familiar Letters. ; 
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of Mr. Joun Mi11ToN,. 


the time of the King's ſecond Expedition againſt the Scole, and not long before 
the calling of the Long Parliament (x). Upon his return, he had the misfor- 
tune of being aſſur'd of the Death of his deareſt Friend and School-feilow, 
Charles Deodati, who was deicended from a Family at Lucca in Tuſcany, bus 
born in England. This Gentleman ftudicd Phyſic, and was an excellent Scho- 
lar. Mr. Toland tells us (y), that he had in his Hands two Greek Letters of 
Deodat?s to Milton, written with great Elegance. Milion lamented his imma- 
ture Death in an excellent Latin Eclogue, intitled Damon, extant among his 


Poems; by which we find, that he had already conceiv'd the Plan of an Epic 


Poem, the ſubject of which he deſign'd to be the warlike Actions of the old 


Britiſh Heroes, and particularly of King Arthur, as he tells us himſelf in theſe 
Verſes: 


Ipſe ego Dardanias Rutupina per aquora puppes 
Dicam, & Pandraſidos regnum vetus Tuogenice, 
Brennumque Arviragumgue duces, priſcumque Belinum, 
Et tandem Armoricos Britonum ſub lege colonos; 
Tum gravidam Arturo fatali fraude Fogernen, 
NMeninces ge, afſumpteqte Gorlois am, 
Aerliui Dolus. 
He then declares his deſign of performing ſomething in his native Language, 
which wight perpetuate his Name in theſe Iſlands, tao? he ſhould be the more 
obſcure and inglorious by it to the reſt of the World. 


— 0 mh nf Lila ſup, 

Tu procul annoſu pendevis, Tiftula, pinu 

Multum oviita mib, aut patriis mutata caments 

Brittonicum ſtrides; quid enim? omnia non licet uni, 

Non ſperdiſſe uni licet cmnia; mi ſatis ampla 

Merces, & mibi grande decus ( fim ignotus in vun 
um licet, externo penituſque inglorius Orli) 

Si me flava comas legat Uſa, & potor Alauni, 

Vorticibuſque frequens Ara, & nemus onmne Treantee, 

Ft Thameſis meus ante omnes, & fuſca melallis 

Tamara, & exlremis me diſcunt Orcades undiz, 


Soon after his Return, and Viſits paid to his Father and his Friends, he hir'd 
a Lodging in St. Brides Church-yard in Fleet-ftreet, at the Houſe of Mr. Ae 
a Taylor, where he undertook the Education and Inſtruction of his Siſter's two 
Sons, Edward and John Philips; the elder of whom, 7ohn, had been wholly 
committed to his Care. And here it will not be impertinent to mention the 
many Latin and Greek Authors, which, thro? his excellent Judgment and Me- 
thod of teaching, far above the Pedantry of common Schools, (where ſuch Au- 
thors are ſcarce. ever heard of) were read over, within no greater Cotnpats of 
time, than from ten to fifteen Years of Age (z). Of the Latzn, the four grand 
Writers de Re Riſticd, Cato, Varro, Columella, and Palladius; Cornelius Cel- 
ſus, the Phyſician 3 a great Part of Pliny's Natural Hiſtory 3 Yitruvins's Archi- 
tecture ; [rontings's Stratagems; and the Philoſophical Poets, Lucrelius and 
Manilins, Of the Greek Writers, Heſſod; Aratus's Phenomena and Dioſemeia; 
Dionv/ius de ſitu Orbis; Oppian; Quintus Calaber ; Apollonius Rhodius; Plu- 
zerch*s Placita Philoſophorum, & wepl roba aysyias , Geminus's Aſtronomy ; Xe- 
no phon's Inſtitution of Cyrus and Audi,, Ælian's Tactics; and Polyænus's Stra- 
tagems. 


Thus by teaching, he in ſome meaſure inlarg'd his own Knowledge, having 


the reading of all theſe Authors by Proxy; and all this might poſſibly have con- 
duced to the preſerving of his Sight, if he had not been perpetually engag'd 
in reading and writing. Nor did this Application of his to the Latin and Greek 
Tongues hinder him from attaining the principal of the Oriental Languages, 
Viz. the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac, and a good Skill in Mathematics and 
| Aſtro- 
(e) Miltoni Defenſio ſecunda, p. 85, 86, 879, (0) P. 10. | 
Eait. 1654. Vol. II. p. 332 of the preſent Edit, (] Philips, p. 16, 1). 
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An Account of the Life and Writings 
Afﬀronomy. The Sunday's Work for his Pupils was for the moſt part to read: 
Chapter of the Greek Teſtament, and hear his Expoſition of it. The next Work 
after this was to write from his Dictation, ſome part of a Syſtem of Divinity, 
which he collected from the moſt eminent Writers upon that ſubject, as Angi, 
Wollebius, &c. (a). 

He did not continue long in his Lodgings in St. Bride's Church-yard, but 
took an handſome Garden-Houſe in Alderſgate-ftreet, ſituated at the End ot + 
paſſage, and the fitter for his purpoſe by reaſon of its privacy and treedom tron: 
Noiſe and Diſturbance. Here it was, that he put his Academical Inſtitution 
in practice, he himſelf giving an Example of hard Study and ſpare Diet to 
thoſe under him; for it was not long before his elder Nephew, Mr. Edta:;4 
Philips, was put to board with him. *©* Only this advantage he had, ſays Myr. 
„ Philips (4), that once in three Weeks or a Month, he would drop into the 
% Socicty of ſome young Sparks of his Acquaintance; the chief whereof were 
Mr. Alphry and Mr. Millar, two Gentlemen of Gray's-Iun, the Beaus of thoſe 
* Days. With theſe Gentlemen he would ſo far make bold with his Body, as 
* now and then to keep a Gawdy-day.” In this Houſe he contwucd feverat 
Years, | 

In 1641 he publiſh'd at London in 40, a Piece, intitled, Of Reformnatis:; 
touching Church-Diſcipline in England, and the Cauſes that hitherto have hindrea 
it. Treo Bootes Written to a Friend, 

About the ſame time certain Miniſters wrote a Treatiſe againſt Epiſcopacy, 
printed at London 1641, in 4to, under the following Title: An Anſwer ie d Book, 
intitled, An humble Remonſtrance; in which the Originall of Liturey and Epiſcepacy 
is diſcuſſed, and Queries propounded concerning both; the Parity of Biſhops and Preſl,y- 
ters in Scripture demonſtrated; the occaſion of their Imparitie in Antiquitie diſcovered ; 
the Diſparitie of the ancient and eur moderne Biſhops manifeſted ; the Antiquitie of 
Ruling Elders in the Chuch vindicated ; the Prelatical Church b:-wnded, Il riitcn 
by Smectymnuus. The Authors of this Treatiſe were five, the firſt Letters of 
whoſe Chriſtian and Sur-Names compole the Word Smetymnuuns ; viz. Stephen 
Marſhal, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, Matthew Newcomen, and William 
Spurſlow, The Humble Remonſtrance, to which this was deſign'd as an Anſwer, 
was written by Dr. Joſeph Hall, Biſhop of Norwich. Archbiſhop Uſer having 
publiſh'd, in oppoſition to SmeiZymnuus, a Tract concerning the Original of 


Biſhops and Metropalitans, printed at Oxford x641 in 4/10 ; Milton publiſh'd ar 


London the ſame Year in 4%, a Piece, intitled, Of Prelatical Epiſcopacy, and 
whether it may be deducd from the Apoſtolical times by virtue of thoſe Teſtimonies, 
which are alledg*d to that purpoſe in ſome late Treatiſes; one whereof goes under 
the Name of James Archbiſhop of Armagh. 

H is next performance was Ye Reaſon of Church Governement urg d againſt Prelaty: 
By Mr. John Milton. 1z tzo Books, London 1641 in 4/0, In the beginning of the 
ſecond Book he mentions his Deſign of writing a Poem in the Eugliſb Language; 
where he tells us, that .in the privat Academies of Lady, whither I, ſays he, was 
« favour'd to reſort, perceiving, that ſome trifles, which I had in memory, com- 
& pos'd at under twenty or thercabout, (for the manner is, that every one muſt 
«« give ſome proof of his Wit and reading there) met with acceptance above 
& what was lookt for, and other things, which I had ſhitted in ſcarſity of Books 
e and Canveniences to patch up amongſt them, were receiv*d with written En- 
% comiums, which the Lalian is not forward to beſtow on Men on this ſide the 
« Alps; I began thus farre to aſſent both to them and divers of my Friends 
here at home, and not leſſe to an inward prompting, which now grew daily 
& upon me, that by Labour and intent Study, (which I take to be my portion - 
in this Life) joyn'd with the ſtrong Propenſity of Nature, I might perhaps 

leave ſomething ſo written to after-times, as they ſhould not willingly let ir 
die. Theſe thoughts at once poſſeſt me, and theſe other, that if I were cer- 
« tain to write as Men buy Leaſes, for three Lives and downward, there ought 
&« no Regard be ſooner had, than to God's Glory by the Honour and In- 
& ſtruction of my Country. For which Cauſe, and not only for that I knew 
«* jt would be hard to arrive at the ſecond Rank among the Latines, I apply'd 
my ſelfe that reſolution, which Ariaſto follow'd againſt the perſwaſions of 
« Bembo, to fix all the induſtry and art I could unite, to the adorning of my 


native 


( 


i (#) Bid. p. 18, 19. (5) Bid. p. 20, 21. 
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of Mr. JoHN MLTON. 


native tongue; not to make verbal Curioſities the End; that were 1 

: 5 t 

Vanity but to be an Interpreter and Relater of the beſt and ſageſt 3 

among mine own Citizens throughout this Iſland in the mother Dialect 

That what the greateſt and choyceſt Wits of Athens, Rome, or modern Italy, 
P 5 


and thoſe Hebrews of old did for their Country, I in my proportion, with 


this over and above of being a Chriſtian, might doe for mine ari 

be once nam'd abroad, though perhaps I could attaine to that 3 * 
with theſe Britiſh Iſlands as my World, whoſe Fortune hath hitherto bin 
that if the Athenians, as ſome ſay, made their ſmall deeds great and re- 
nowned by their eloquent Writers; England hath had her noble Atchiev- 
ments made ſmall by the unſkiltull handling of Monks and Mechanicks 
Time ſervs not now, and perhaps I might ſeem too profuſe to give an / 
certain Account of what the Mind at home in the ſpacious Circuits of * 


muſing hath liberty to propoſe to herſelf, though of higheſt hope and hardeſt 


attempting; whether that Epick form, whereof th 

and thoſe other two of Firgil and Taſſo are a diffuſe, pry og gt Job 4 
brief Model. Or whether the Rules of Ariſtotle herein are ſtrictly to be ke b 
or Nature to be followed; which in them that know Art, and uſe 5 
ment, is no Tranſgreſſion, but an inriching of Art. And laſtly what Kin 
or Knight before the Conqueſt might be choſen, in whom to lay the — 
of a Chriſtian Heroe. And as Taſſo gave to a Prince of Laly his chois, whe- 
ther he would command him to write of Gedfrey's Expedition againſt the In- 
fidels, or Beli/arius againſt the Gothes, or Charlemain againſt the Lombaras ; 
if to the Inſtinct of Nature and the imbold*ning of Art ought may be ruſted, 
and that there be nothing advers in our Climate, or the fate of this a by 
it haply would be no rathnefſe from an equal Diligence and E 
preſent the like offer in our own ancient Stories, Or whether thoſe Drama- 
tick Conſtitutions, wherein Sophocles and Euripides raigne, ſhall be found 
more doctrinal and exemplary to a Nation, the Scripture alſo affords us a 
divine Paſtoral Drama in the Song of Salomon, conſiſting of two Perſons and 
a double Chorus, as Origen rightly judges. And the Apocalyps of St. Jobn is 
the majeſtick Image of a high and ſtately Tragedy, ſhutting up and inter- 
mingling her ſolemn Scenes and Acts with a ſevenfold Chorus of Halleluja's and 
harping Symphonies; and this my opinion the grave Authority of Pareus com- 
menting that Booke is ſufficient to confirm. Or if occaſion ſhall lead to 
imitat thoſe magnifick Odes and Hymns, wherein Pindarus and Callimachus 
are in moſt things worthy, ſome others in their frame judicious, in their 
matter moſt an end faulty; but thoſe frequent Songs through out the Law 
and Prophets beyond all theſe, not in their divine Argument alone, but in 
the very critical Art of Compoſition, may be eaſily made appear over all the 
Kinds of Lyrick Poeſy, to be incomparable. ...... The thing, which I had 
to ſay, and thoſe intentions, which have liv'd within me ever ſince I could 
conceiv myſelf any thing worth to my Countrie, I return. to crave excuſe 
that urgent reaſon hath plukt from me by an abortive and fore-dated Diſ. 
covery. And the accompliſhment of them lies not but in a power above 
Man's to promiſe ; but that none hath by more ſtudious ways endeavour'd 
and with more unwearied Spirit that none ſhall, that I dare almoſt averre of m ; 
ſelf, as farre as Life and free Leaſure will extend....... Neither doe I think 
it ſhame to covnant with any knowing Reader, that for ſome few Yeers yet 
may go on truſt with him toward the payment of what I am now indebted 
as being a Work not to be rays'd from the heat of Youth, or the Va ours 
of Wane, like that which flows at waſt from the pen of ſome vulgar Amo- 
riſt, or the trencher-fury of a riming Paraſite ; nor to be obtain'd by the 
Invocation of Dame Memory and her Siren Daughters; but by devout 
Prayer to that Eternal S irit, who can inrich with all utterance and know- 
ledge, and ſends out his Seraphim with the hallow'd Fire of his Altar, to 
touch and purify the Lips of whom he pleaſes. To this muſt be added in- 
duſtrious and ſelect reading, ſteddy Obſervation, inſight into all ſeemly 
and generous Arts and Affaires; till which in ſome meaſure be compaſt, at 
mine own peri and 2 I 7 not to ſuſtain this Expectation from as many, 
as are not loath to hazard ſo much C 
833 redulity upon the beſt pledges, chat 1 
Vox. I. 1 Biſhop 
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An Account of the Life and Writings 


Biſhop Hall having publiſh'd a Piece intitled, A Defence of the Humble Re- 


monſtrance againſt the frivolous and falſe Exceptions of Smectymnuus; <herein 
the Right of Leiturgie and Epiſcopacie is clearly vindicated from the came Cavils 
and Challenges of the Anſwerers, By the Author of the jaid Humble Remon- 
ſtrance : London 1641 in 4; Milton wrote his Animadverſicns upon the Re- 
monſtrant's Defence againſt SmeAymnuus, London 1641 in 40, 

Soon after this there was publiſh*d againſt this Tract of our Author's, A nod 
Confutation againſt a flanderous and ſcurrilous Lidel, which Milton tells us (c), 
was reported to be written by a Son of Biſhop Lia. In this Piece the Writer 
having ſeverely reflected on him, and repreſented him as having been expell'd 
the Univerſity, and as being a frequenter of Playſhouſes and the Bordelloes , Mil- 
ton publiſh'd at London 1642 in 40, An Apoligy cyainſt a Pampilet cald, A 
modeſt Confutation of the Animadvuerfions upon the Kemonſt rant againſt Smectym— 
nuus; Or, as the Title-page is in ſqme Copies, An Apology for Smectymnuus, 
with the Reaſon of Church- Government. By John Milton, Gent. | 

During the time of his Continuance in his Houſe in A/derſgate-ftreet, there 
happend ſeveral Occaſions of increaſing his Family, Flis Father, who 
till the taking of Reading by the Earl of Zfex's Forces, hal liv*d with his 
Son Cbriſtopher at his Houſe there, was then oblig'd to remove to his eld- 
eſt Son, with whom he liv'd for ſome Years, He had likewiſe an Addition 
of Scholars (d); and in 1643 married Mary, the Daughter of Richard Pooe!!, 
Eſq; of Foręſt hill in Oxfordſhire. ** About Whitfuniide it was, or a little 
« after, ſays Mr. Philips (e), that he took a Journey into the Countrey, no 
* body about him certainly knowing the Reaſon, or that it was any more than 
« Journey of Recreation. After a Month's ſtay, home he returns a mar- 
„ ried Man, who went out a Bachelor, his Wite being Mary, the eldeſt 
e Daughter of Mr. Richard Powell, then a Juſtice of Peace, of Forgſtbill near 
« Shotover in Oxfordſhire ; ſome few of her neareſt Relations accompanying the 
“ Bride to her new Habitation, which by reafon the Father nor any body elſe 
« were yet come, was able to receive them; where the Feaſting held for ſome 
« Days in celebration of the Nuptials and for entertainment of the Bride's 
« Friends. At length they took their Leave, and returning to Foreſthill, left 
«* the Siſter behind; probably not much to her Satisfaction, as appeared by 
* the Sequel. By that time ſhe had for a Month or thereabout led a Philo- 
« ſophical Life, after having been uſed at home to a great Houſe, and much 
« Company and Joviality, her Friends, poſſibly incited by her own Deſire, 
« made earneſt ſuit by Letter, to have her Company the remaining part of the 
„ Summer; which was granted, on condition of her Return at the time appoint- 
4 ed, Micbaelmas, or thereabout.“ | 

In the mean time came his Father, and ſome of the foremention'd Scholars; 
and their Courſe of Studies was proſecuted with great vigour, Milton diverted 
himſelf ſometimes in an Evening in viſiting the Lady Margaret Leigh, Daugh- 
ter to the Earl of. Mar/borough, Lord High Treaſurer of England, and Preſi- 
dent of the Privy Council to King James I. This Lady being a Woman of ad- 
mirable Wit and good Senſe, had a particular Eſteem for our Author, and took; 
much delight in his Company; as likewiſe did her Huſband, Captain Hodſon (V. 
And what Regard Milton had for her, appears from a Sonnet, which he wrote 
to her, extant among his Occaſional Poems (g). 

Michaelmas being now come, and Milton receiving no Account of his Wife's 
Return, he ſent for her by Letter, and having no Anſwer, wrote ſeveral o- 
ther Letters, which were alſo unanſwer'd ; ſo that at laſt he diſpatch'd a Meſ- 
ſenger with another Letter, deſiring her to return; but the Meflenger was diſ- 
mifs*d with fome kind of Contempt. This proceeding, /ays Mr. Philips , 
in all probability, was grounded upon no other Cauſe but this, namely, that 
« the Family being generally addicted to the Cavalier Party, as they called it, 
and ſome of them poſſibly engag'd in the King's Service, who by this time 
„had his Head-Quarters at Oxford, and was in ſome proſpect of Succeſs ; they 
* began to repent them of having match'd the eldeſt Daughter of their Fami- 
ly ſo contrary to them in Opinion, and thought it would be a Blot in their 
« Eſcutcheon, whenever whey ann ſhould come to flouriſh again, However, 
| any - 
(c) Apology for Smectymnuus, p. 21. Edit. ) Sonnet x. p. 55. Fdit, London 1673. 


London, in 4to. (4) Philips, p. 21, 22. (hb) p. 24. 
(e) Toland, p. 18. (/) Philips, p. 23. 
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of Mr. JohN M1LToN. 
© it ſo incens'd our Author, that he thought it would be diſhonoutable ever 
c to receive her again, after ſuch a Repulſe ; ſo that he forthwith prepar'd to 
« fortify himſelf with Arguments for ſuch a Reſolution.“ He publiſh'd there- 
fore in 1644 in 4to, The Doctrine and Diſcipline of Divorce, without his Name; 
as not willing, ſays he (i), it ſhould ſway the Reader either for me or againſt me. 
But coben I vas told, that the ſtile, which what it ailes to be ſo ſoon diſtinguiſhable, 
I cannot tell, was known by moſt Men, and that ſome of the Clergie began to inveigh 
and exclaim on <what I was credibly inform'd they had not read, I took it for my proper 
Seaſon both to ſhew them a Name, that could eafily contemn ſuch an indiſcreet kind 
of Cenſure, and to reinforce the Yueſtion with a more accurat Diligence, Accord- 
ingly he publiſfd a ſecond Edition of it the fame Year at London in 4to, un- 
der this title: The Doctrine and Diſcipline of Divorce reſtor'd to the Good of both 
Sexes, from the Bondage of the Canon Law, and other Miſtakes, to the true 
meaning of Scripture in the Law and Goſpel compar'd. IWWherin alſo are fet down 
the bad Conſequences of puniſhing or condemning of Sin, that which the Law of God 
allowes, and Chriſt abolifht not. Now the ſecond time revis'd and mach augmented. 
In two Books. To the Parlament of England, with the Aſſembly. The Author 
J. M. The grand Poſition, which he maintains in this Treatiſe is, That In- 
« diſpoſition, Unfitneſs, or Contrariety of Mind, arifing from a Cauſe in nature 
e unchangeable, hindering and ever likely to hinder the main Benefits of con- 
« jugal Society, which are Solace and Peace, is a greater reaſon of Divorce 
& than natural Frigidity; eſpecially if there be no Children, and that there be 
* mutual Conſent.” The ſame Year he publiſh'd at London in 4%, The Fudge- 
ment of Martin Bucer concerning Divorce. Writt'n to Edward the ſixt, in his 
ſecond Bock of the Kingdom of Chriſt. And now Engliſht, Wherin à late Book re- 
ſtoring the Doctrine and Diſcipline of Divorce is heer confirm'd and juſtißy'd by 
the Authoritie of Martin Bucer. To the Parliament of England. Publiſbt by Au- 
thoritie, In 1645 he publiſh'd at London in 4to, Tetrachordon : Expoſitions up- 
on the foure chief Places in Scripture, which treat of Mariage, or Nullities in 
Mariage, on Gen. 1. 27, 28. compar'd and explain'd by Gen. 2. 18, 23, 24. 
on Deut. 24, 1, 2. on Matth. 5. 31, 32. with Matth. 19. from the 3d v. to the 
11th. en 1 Cor. 7. from the 10th to the 16th. Wherin the Doctrine and Dif. 
cipline of Divorce, as was lately publiſb'd, is confirnd by explanation of Scripture, 


by teſtimony of ancient Fathers, of civill Lawes in the Primitive Church, of fa- 


mouſeſt Reformed Divines, and laſtly, by an intended Act of the Parlament and 
Church of England tn the laſt Year of Edward the fixth. By the former Author 
. M. . 

J On the firſt appearance of e Doctrine and Diſcipline of Divorce, the Clergy 
were extremely offended at it, and daily ſollicited the Parliament to paſs a 
Cenſure upon it; and at laſt one of them, in a Sermon before the Parliament 
on a day of Humiliation in Auguſt 1644, told them, that there was a wicked 
Book abroad, which deſerv'd to be burnt; and that among their other ſins 
they ought to repent, that it had not yet been branded with a Mark of their 
Diſpleaſure (c). And Mr. Wocd tells us (), that upon Milton's publiſhing 
his three Books of Divorce, „the Aſſembly of Divines, then ſitting at Heft- 
* mizſter, took ſpecial Notice of them; and thereupon, tho! the Author had 
* obliged them by his Pen in his defence of Smectymnuus and other their Con- 
*« troverſies had with the Biſhops, they impatient of having the Clergy's Juriſ- 
* diction (as they reckon'd it) invaded, did, inftead of anſwering or diſprov- 
* ing what theſe Books had aſſerted, cauſe him to be ſummoned before the 
* Houſe of Lords. But that Houſe, whether approving the Doctrine, or not 
« favouring his Accuſer, did ſoon diſmiſs him.” | 
His Treatife of Divorce was attack'd by a piece intitled, Divorce at pleaſure ; 
and by another printed at London 1644. in 4to, and intitled, An Anſwer to a 
Book, intituled, The Doctrine and Diſcipline of Divorce, ar, a Plea for Ladies 
and Gentlemen, and all other married Women againſt Divorce. Wherein bath Sex- 
es are vindicated from all Bondage of Canon Law, and atber Miſtakes whatſoever ;, 
and the unſound Principles of the Author are examined and fully confuted by Autho- 
rity of Holy Scripture, the Laws of the Land, and ſound Reaſon, Mr. 99 
3 


() Preface to The Judgement of Martin Bucer. (0 Col. 264. 
(4) Milton's Preface t his Tetrachordon. | 
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An Account of the Life and Writings 

Caryl, 'a Preſbyterian Divine, who wrote a very voluminous Commentary on 
the Book of Job, gave on the 14th of November 1644, his Imprimatur to this 
piece in the following Words: To preſerve the ſtrength of the Marriage- 
« bond, and the Honour of that Eſtate, againſt thoſe ſad Breaches and dan- 
« gerous Abuſes of it, which common Diſcontents (on this ſide Adultery) are 
&« likely to make in unſtaied minds and men given to change, by taking in or 
& grounding themſelves upon the Opinion anſwered, and with good Reaſon 
% confuted in this Treatiſe, I have approved the printing and publiſhing of it.“ 
In this piece the Author (n) ſtiles Milton's Book à frothie Diſcourſe, and tells 
us, that were it not ſugred over with a little neat language, would appear jo imme- 
ritous and undeſerving, ſo contrary to all humane Learning, yea Truth and common 
Experience itſelf, that all that reade it, muſt needs count it worthie to be burnt by 
the Hangman, In anſwer to this Piece, Milton publiſh*d at London 1645, in 400. 
Colaſterion: A Reply to a nameles Anſwer againſt The Doctrine and Diſcipline 
of Divorce. Wherein the trivial Author of that Anſwer is diſcover'd, the Licencer 
conferr*d with, and the Opinion which they traduce defended. By the former Au- 
thor, I. M. In this he complains, that when his Doctrine and Diſcipline of Divorce 
had been a whole Year publiſb'd the ſecond time with many Arguments added, and 
the former ones better*d and confirwd, the Anſwer above-mention*d was directed only 
againſt the firſt Edition. And he tells us that the Author of that Anſit er was 
a Servingman turn'd Sollicitor aſſiſted by a young Divine or two. He treats his 
Antagoniſt with great Contempt; but concludes with obſerving, that “ as for 
ce the ſubject itſelf, which I have writt, and now defend, according as the op- 
<« poſition bearcs, if any Man equal to the matter ſhall think it appertains him 
<« to take in hand this Controverſy, either excepting againſt ought writt'n, or 
<« perſwaded hee can ſhew better how this queſtion of ſuch moment to bee through- 
« ly known may receav a true determination, not leaning on the old and rott'n 
„ ſugveſtions, whereon it yet leans, if his intents bee ſincere to the public, 
and ſhall carry him without bitternes to the opinion, or to the perſon diſ- 
« ſenting ;z let him not, I intreate him, gueſs by the handling, which merito- 
<« riouſly hath bin beſtow'd on this object of contempt and laughter, that I ac- 
count it any Diſpleaſure don mee to bee contradicted in print; but as it leads 
<* to the attainment of any thing more true, ſhall eſteem it a Benefit, and ſhall 
c know how to return his Civility and faire Argument in ſuch a fort, as hee 
4 ſhall confeſs that to doe ſo is my choiſe, and to have don thus was my chance.” 
About this time, he was ſollicited by ſeveral Gentlemen of his acquaintance, to 
take upon him the Education of their ſons, his great ſucceſs in his firſt Under- 
taking of that Kind being known. Upon this he hir'd a larger Houſe, than 
that in which he then liv'd; but in the Interval before he remoy*d into it, 
< there fell out, ſays Mr. Philips (n), a paſſage, which'tho? it altered not the 
© whole Courſe he was going to ſteer, yet it put a Stop or rather an End to a 
„ grand Affair, which was more than probably thought to be then in agitation. 
It was indeed a Deſign of marrying one of Dr. Davis's Daughters, a very 
<< handſome and witty Gentlewoman, but averſe, as it is ſaid, to this Motion. 
* However the Intelligence hereof, and the then declining State of the King's 
Cauſe, and conſequently of the Circumſtances of Juſtice PowelPs Family, 

cauſed them to ſet all Engines on work to reſtore the late married Woman 
<« to the ſtation, wherein they a little before had planted her. At laſt this De- 
vice was pitch'd upon. There dwelt in the Lane of St. Martins-Le-Grand, 
* which was hard by, a Relation of our Author's, one Blackborough, whom it 
was known he often viſited, and upon this Occaſion the Viſits were the more 
narrowly obſery*d, and poſſibly there might be a Combination between both 
Parties; the Friends on both ſides concentring in the ſame Action, tho* on 
different behalfs. One time above the reſt, he making his uſual Viſit, the 
Wife was ready in another Room, and on a ſudden he was ſurpriz'd to ſee 

one, whom he thought to have never ſeen more, making ſubmiſſion, and 
<< begging Pardon on her Knees before him. He might probably at firſt make 
„ ſome ſhew of Averſion and Rejection; but partly his own generous Nature, 

more inclinable to Reconciliation than to perſeverance in Anger and Revenge, 
and partly the ſtrong Interceſſion of Friends on both ſides, ſoon brought him 
„to an Act of Oblivion, and a firm League of Peace for the future, And it 
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„% Mr, JOHN MILTON. 


& was at length concluded, that ſhe ſhould remain at a Friend's Houſe till ſuch 
„time as he was ſettled in his new Houſe in Barbican, and all things for her 
Reception in order. The place agreed on for her preſent Abode was the 
« Widow Webber's Houſe in St. Clement”'s-Church-yard, whoſe ſecond Daugh- 
deter had been married to the other Brother many Years before. The firſt 
« Fruits of her Return to her Huſband was a brave Girl, born within a Year 
after; tho? whether by ill Conſtitution, or want of Care, ſhe grew more and 
„ more decrepit.” Mr. Elijah Fenton obſerves (o), that it is not to be doubt- 
ed, but the abovemention'd Interview between Milton and his Wife, mult 
wonderfully affect him; and that perhaps the Impreſſions it made on his Imagi- 
nation, contributed much to the painting of that pathetic Scene in Paradiſe Loſt, 
B. x, Verſ. gog. in which Eve addreſſes herſelf to Adam for Pardon and Peace. 
After this Reunion, ſo far was Milton from retaining an unkind Memory of 
the Provocations, which he had receiv'd from her ill Conduct, that he enter- 
tain'd her Father and ſeveral of her Brothers and Siſters in his Houle till after 
his own Father's Death (p). 


About this time he wrote a ſmall piece, printed in one ſheet in 410, under this. 


title, Of Education, To Maſter Samuel Hartlib, It was reprinted at the End 
of his Poems «por ſeveral Occaſions, London 1673, in 8$v0, In this Treatiſe, 
* ſays Mr. Wood (q), he preſcrib'd an eaſy and delightful Method for the 


training up of Gentry to all forts of Literature, that they might at the ſame 
S up y y mig 


* time by like Degrees advance in Virtue and Abilities to ſerve their Country; 
« ſubjoining Directions for their obtaining other neceſſary and ornamental Ac- 
% compliſhments.” Mr. William Petty, afterwards Sir William, wrote likewiſe 


to Mr. Hartlib a piece upon the ſame ſubject, printed at London 1647, in 40, 


under the following title, Advice to Mr. Samuel Harthb for the Advancement of 
ſome particular Parte of Learning; and Mr. John Durie wrote another to the 
ſame purpoſe, printed at London 1651, in 8vo, with this title: The Reformed 
School, and the Reforme! Librarie-Keeper, by John Durie. 
In 1644, Milton publiſh*l at London in 40. his Areopagitica : A Speech of 
Mr. John Milton for the Liberty of unlicencd Printing, to the Parliament of 
England. From a MS. Note in a Copy of this piece preſented by him to 
a Friend, it apppears to have been publiſh'd in Nevember that Year. Mr, War- 
burton above-citedoblerves, that it is in all reſpefts a Maſter-piece, A new E- 
dition of it in 8, is juſt now publiſh'd (7), with a Preface by another Hand, 
Mr. Toland tells us (5), that ſuch was the Effect of this Piece of our Author, 
that the following Year, Mabol, a Licenſer, offer” d Reaſons againſt Licenſing, 
and at his own Requeſt was diſcharg*d that Office. But that Writer is guilty of 
two Miſtakes in this Paſſage ; for the Licenſer's Name was not Mabe, but Gil- 
bert Mabbot, who continued in his Office till May 22d, 1649, when, as Mr. 
Whitelocke obſerves (t), upon his defire, and Reaſons againſt Licenſing of Books to 
be printed, he was diſcharg*d of that Employment. And we finda particular Account 
of the Affair in a Weekly-Paper, printed in 410, and intitled, A perfect Diurnall 
of ſome Paſſages in Parliament, and the daily Proceedings of the Army under his 
Excellency the Lord Fairfax. From Munday May 21, to Munday May 28, 
1649. Collected for the ſatisfaftion of ſuch as defire to be truly informed. Ne 304. 
In which, under Tueſday May 22d, p. 2531, we read as follows:“ Mr. Mabbot 
& hath long defired ſeverall Members ot the Houſe, and lately the Councell of 


State, to move the Houſe, that he might be diſcharged of Licencing Books 


„for the future upon the reaſons following, viz. 


& I. Becauſe many thouſand of ſcandelous and malignant Pamphlets have been 


e publiſl*d with his Name thereunto, as if be had licenced the ſame (though he 


e never ſaw them) on purpoſe (as he conceives) to prejudice bim in bis Reputation 


« amongſt the houeſt Party of this Nation. 

II. Becauſe that Imployment (as he conceives) is unjuſt and illegall, as to the 
« Ends of its firſt Injlitution, viz. to flep the Preſſe for publiſhing any thing, that 
* might diſcover the Corruption of Church and State in the time of Popery, Epiſco- 
% pacy, and Tyranny, the better to keep the People in ignorance, and carry on their 
« Popiſh, Fattious, and Tyrannical Defiens, for the enflaving and deſtruction both 
« of the Bodies and Souls of all the free People of this Nation. 


| ITI. 

% Life of Milton, p. 13 prefixed to Paradiſe (-) I write this in January 1737-8. | 

Lott, Ft. London 1727 in $409. (5) P. 23. (:) Memorials p. 403. Fd. 

i (p) Philips, p. 27. (4) Usi ſupra, Cel. 264. London, 1732. N 
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« III. Becauſe Licencing is as great a Monopoly as ever was in this Nation, in 
& that all Men's Judgements, Reaſons, &c, are to be bound up in the Licencer”s 
& (as to Licencing;) for if the Author of any Sheete, Boote, or Treatiſe, writ not 
© to pleaſe the Fancy, and come within the Compaſſe of the Licencer's Judgement, 
&« then hee is not to receive any Stampe of Authority for publiſhing thereef. 

& VI. Becauſe it is lawfull (in his Judgement) to print any Boote, Sheete, &c. 
& without Licencing, ſo as the Authors and Printers do ſubſcribe their true Names 
« thereunto, that ſo they may be liable to anſwer the Contents thereof ; and if they 
« offend therein, then to be puniſhed by ſuch Lawes as are or ſhall be for thoſe Caſes 
« provided. 

„A Committee of the Councell of State being ſatisfied with theſe and other 
& Reaſons of M. Mabbot concerning, Licencing, the Councell of State reports 
* to the Houſe 3 upon which the Houſe ordered this Day, that the ſaid M. 
% Mabbot ſhculd be diſcharged of licencing Books for the future.” 


In 1645, our Author's Juvenile Poems appear*d under the following title: Poems 
of Mr. John Milton, both Engliſh and Latin, campos 'd at ſeveral times, Printed 
by his true Copies. The Songs were ſet in Mufick by Mr. Henry Lawes, Gentle- 
man of the King's Chapel, and one of his Majejlies private Muſick. Printed and 

bliſh'd according to Order, London printed by Kuth Raworth, for Humphrey 

olely, and are to be ſold at the Signe of the Princes Arms in St. Pauls Church- 
yard, 1645, in 12mo, The title of the Latin Poems is as follows: Joannis Mil- 
toni Londinenſis Poemata. Quorum pleraque intra annum etatis vigeſimum conſcri p- 


Humphry Moſeley the Stationer, to the Reader. lt is not any private reſpect 
& of gain, gentle Reader, for the ſlighteſt pamphlet is now adayes more vendi— 
« ble then the Works of learnedeſt Men; but it is the Love I have to our 
«© own Language, that hath made me diligent to collect and ſet forth ſuch 
* peeces both in proſe and vers, as may renew the wonted Honour and Eſteem 
* of our Engliſh tongue: and it's the worth of theſe both Erglih and Latin 
* Poems, not the flouriſh of any prefixed Encomions, that can invite thce to 
% buy them, though theſe are not without the higheſt Commendations and 
„ Applauſe of the learnedeſt Academies both domeltick and forreign; and a- 
* mongit thoſe of our own Countrey, the unparallePd Provoſt of Eaton, Sir 
&« Henry Wootton, I know not thy Palate how it reliſhes ſuch Dainties, nor how 
% harmonious thy Soul is; perhaps more trivial Airs may pleaſe thee better. 
„ But howloever thy Opinion is ſpent upon theſe, that Incouragement I have 
« already receiv'd from the moſt ingenious Men in their clear and courteous En- 
« tertainment of Mr. Waller's late choice Peeces, hath once more made me ad- 
„ venture unto the World, preſenting it with theſe ever-green, and not to 
ebe blaſted Laurels. The Author's more pecultar Excellency in theſe Studies 
* was too well known to conceal his Papers, or to keep me from attemptin 

«*« to ſoilicit them from him, Let the Event guide itſelf which way it will, 7 
* ſhall deferve of the Age by bringing into the Light as true a Birth as the 
* Mules have brought forth ſince our famous Spencer wrote, whoſe Poems 
cin thefe Eugliſb ones are as rarely imitated, as ſweetly excelPd, Reader, if 


*< thou art eagle- eied to cenſure their Worth, I am not tcartul to expoſe them 


* to thy exactelt peruſal.” This Edition contains the following Poems: On 
the Morning of Chriſt's Nativity, compoſed 1629. The Hymn. A Paraphraſe on 
Pjalm CXIV, Pjalm CAXAVI. The Paſſion. On Time. Upon the Circumciſion, 
At a ſolemn Muſick. An Epitaph on the Marchioneſs of Wincheſter. Song on May 
Morning. On Shakeſpeare, 1030. On the Univerſity Carrier, who ſicłn'd in the 
time of his Vacancy, being forbid to go to London, by reaſon of the Plague. Ano. 
ther on the ſame, L Allegro. Il Penſeroſo. & Sonnets. Arcades, Part of an 
H'ntertainment preſented to the Counteſs Dowager of Darby at Harefield by ſome 
noble Perſons of her Family, Lycidas z In this monody the Author bewailes a learn- 
ed Friend unfortunately drown*d in his paſſage from Cheiter on the Iriſh Seas, 
16375 and by occaſion foretels the ruine of our corrupted Clergy then in their 
height. A Maſk preſented at Ludlow-Caltle, 1634, before the Earl of Bridgewa- 
ter, then Preſident of Wales. Among the Latin Poems are contain'd all that are 
publiſh'd in the Edition of his Poems, &c. upon ſeveral Occaſions, at London 167 3, 
in 8vo, except Apologus de Ruſtico & Here; and Ad Foannem Roufium Oxonienſis 
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Academi.e Bibliothecarium, de libro poematum amiſſo, quem ille fbi denuo mitt; not: 
tulabat, ut cum aliis noſtris in Bibliothecd publicd 838 &%. dated Jan, +4 
1646. To the Edition of 1645 is prefix*d the Author's Picture, with the fol= 
lowing Cree Epigram under it written by himſelf: 
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Tear Oavas fuomiunps e eu. 


Upon the Death of his Father, his Wife's Relations returning to their ſeveral 
Habitations, “ his Houſe look'd again, ſays Mr. Philips (), like a Houſe of 
« of the Muſes only, thoꝰ the acceſſion of Scholars was not great. Poſſibly his 
« proceeding thus far in the Education of Youth may have been the Occaſion 
« of ſome of his Adverſaries calling him Pedagogue and School-maſter; where- 
« as it is well known, he never ſet . for a public School to teach all the young, 
« Fry of a Pariſh; bur only was willing to impart his Learning and Know- 


\ « ledge to Relations, and the Sons of Gentlemen, that were his intimate 


« Friends; and that neither his Converſe, nor his Writings, nor his manner of 
teaching ever ſavour'd in the leaſt any thing of Pedantry. And probably he 
might have ſome proſpect of putting in practice his Academical Inſtitution, 
« according to the Model laid down in his Sheet of Education, The Progreſs 
« of which Deſign was afterwards diverted by a Series of Alteration in the Af- 
« fairs of State. For I am much miſtaken, if there was not about this time a 
« Deſign of making him Adjutant-General in Sir William Waller's Army; but 
«© the new modelling of the Army ſoon following (x), prov'd an Obſtruction 
« to that Deſign.” T“ 

Soon after the March of Fairfax and Cromwe!! with the whole Army thro? the 
City, in order to ſuppreſs the Inſurrection, which Brown and Maſſey were en- 
deavouring to raile there againſt the Army's Proceedings, he left his great 
Houſe in Barbican tor a ſmaller in High-Holborn, which open'd backward into 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields ; where he proſecuted his Studies, till after the King's Tryal 
and Death, when the Form of Government being now chang'd into a Come 
wealth, and the Preſpyterians declaring their Abhorrence of the King's Execu- 
tion, and aſſerting, that his Perſon was ſacred and inviolable, Milton publiſh'd, 
The Tenure of Kings and Magiſtrates ;, proving that jt is lawfull, and hath been 
held fo through all Ages, for any who have the Power to call to Account a Tyrant or 
wicked King, and, after due Conviction, to depoſe and put him to 3 the or- 
dinary Magiſtrate have negleed or denied to doe it; and that they, who of late 


ſo much blame depoſing, are the Men that did it themſelves. The Author J. M. 
l od ſuppoſcs (y), that this Piece was written before King Charles I's Death; 


but Millon himſelf affures us (z), that it was not publiſh'd till after it 
and even then, with a View rather to compoſe the Minds of the People, 
than to determine any thing with relation to that Prince: Liber iſte, ſays he, 
non niſi poſt Mortem Regis prodiit, ad componendos potius hominum animos factur, 
quam ad jtatuendum de Carols quicquam, quod non mei, ſed Magiſtratuum intere- 
rat, & perattum jam tum erat, And I find by a MS. Note in a printed Copy 
of this Book, that it was publiſh'd in February 1648-9. 

Not long after his he wrote his Obſervations on the Articles of Peace be- 
tween James Earl of Ormond for King Charles the firſt, on the one hand, and 
the Iriſh Rebels and Papiſts on the other hand; and on a Letter ſent by Ormond 
to Colonel Jones Governour Dublin; and a Repreſentation of the Scots Preſby- 
tery at Belfaſt in Ireland (a). 

After this, he applied himſelf to his own private Studies, and had already 
finiſh'd four Books of his Hiſtory of England, when he was taken into the ſer- 
vice of the Commonwealth, and made Latin Secretary to the Council of State (b); 
who reſolv'd, neither to write to others abroad, nor to receive any Anſwers, 
except in the Latin Tongue, which was common to them all (c). 

| He 


| . 27» 28. x) This Model of the Army f. 93. Edit. 165 4. Vol. II. p. 333. 334» of the 
3 * April Prog See Whitlock, * Edit. (a) This R 2 is 450 
Memorials, p. 140, Edit. London 1732. February 15th, 1649. (5) Miltoni Defenſio 
” (3) Col. 264, 265. (x) Defenſio ſecunda, ſecunda, p. 94+ Cat. 1654. (0) Philips, p. 30. 
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He had not long diſcharg'd the Buſineſs of his Office, when he was order'd 
to write an Anſwer to the ENπu Bxownxr, which had been publiſh'd immediate- 
ly after King Charles I's Death under his Majeſty's name. Milton's Anſwer 
was printed at London in 4to, under the following title. EIKONO KAAETHE, 
in Anſwer io a Book intitPd EIK NN BAZIAIKH', The Portrature of his ſa- 
cred Majeſty in his Solitudes and Sufferings. The Author I. M. Publiſid by 
Authority, There is a French Tranſlation of it printed at Londen 11 120, un- 
der the following title: E IKONOKAA'ETHE, on Reponſe au Livre intitul? 
'EIKNN BAZEIAIKH': ou le Pourtraict de fa ſacrèe Majeſte durant fa ſoli- 
tude & ſes ſouffrances. Par le Sr. Jean Milton, Traduite de P Arglois fur la 
ſeconde & plus ample Edition, & rev par PAuteur. A laquelle ſont ajoiitees di- 
verſes pieces mentionnees en la dite Reponſe pour la plus grande Commodite du Lecteur. 
A Londres par Guill. Du-Gard, Imprimeur du Conſeil d' Etat, Pan 1652. It 
was anſwer'd in a Book printed in 1451, pagg. 267. in 40. under the following 
title: EIK AN AKAAETOZL: The Image unbroaken, A perſpettive of the 
Impudence, Falſhood, Vanitie, and Prophannes, publiſhed in a Libell intitled, 
EIKONOKAAETHE againſt EIKQNN BAEIAIKH, or the Portraicture of bis 
ſacred Majeſtie in his Solitudes and Sufferings. And upon the reprinting our Au- 
thor's Book at Amſterdam 1690, in 8vo, there was publiſh'd at London 1692, 
in 800, Vindicie Caroline Or, à Defence of Eu Dach, the Portraicture 
of his ſacred Majeſty in his Solitudes and Sufterings. In a Reply to a Book in- 
tituled, "Emmons on, written by Mr, Milton, and lately reprintedat Amſterdam. 
Milton in his EN u, Fn, among other fevere Reproaches upon the King, 
charges him with borrowing one of his Prayers cut of Sir Philip Sidneys Arca- 
dia (d), and with being Author or Inſtigator of the Rebellion in Ireland, and 
giving the Iriſh a Common under the Great Seal of Scotland to rife in Arms; 
who no ſooner receiv d ſuch Command, but they obey'd, and begun the Maſſacre (e). 
But as the Diſcuſſion of theſe points would too much interrupt the Thread of 
our Author's Lite, I ſhall reſerve it for the Appendix to this Life. 

In 1659, there was publiſh'd at London in 40, pagg. 22. a piece, intitled, 
The Grand Caſe of Conſcience concerning the Ingagegient ſlaled and reſolved. Or, A 
firitt Survey of the Solemn League and Covenant in reference to the preſent Eu- 
gagement. Mr, Wood tells us (F), that Milton was thought to be the Author 
of it; but the ſtyle and manner of writing do not the lealt favour that ſuppoſition. 

I comenexttohis moſt celebrated Work, his Pro populo Anglicano Defenſio contra 
Claudii Anonymi alias Salmaſii Defenſionem Regiam : London 1651, in fol. It was 
written upon this Occaſion, King Charles II. had engaged Claudius Salmaſius 
to write a Defence of his Father, the lateKing, which Defence was print- 
ed in 1649, with this title; Defenſio Regia pro Carolo I. ad Carolum II. 
Salmaſius was at that time an honorary Profeſſor at the Univerſity of Leyden, 
and eminent for his Plin;ane Exercitationes in Solinum and other Critical Wri— 
tings, and is allow*d to have been a Man of the moſt extenſive Learning of any 
in that Age, Grotius himſelf ſpeaking of his conſummatiſſima Eruditio (g); tho', 
as Herman Conringius obſerves (h), his Defenſio Regia did not anſwer the Ex- 
pectation conceiv'd of it, and he was a'ways remarkable for an Haughtineſs of 
'Femper and Virulency of Style. Mr. To/and ſpeaks of him in very ſevere terms, 
where he obſerves (i), that this Author e being better vers'd in Writings of 
* Grammarians and Lexicographers (which ſort of Men were his chief Admi- 
© rers) than in thoſe of Legiſlators and Politicians, gave a true Demonftration, 
that mere Scholars, when they meddle with any thing, that requires Rea- 
ſoning or Thought, are but mere Aﬀes ; for being wholly occupied about 
* frivolous Etymologies, or the bare ſound of Words, and living moſt of 
their time excluded from Converſation, buried in Duſt among Worms and 
* moldy Records, they have no exact Knowledge of things, and are perfect 
<« ſtrangers to all the uſeful Buſineſs of the World. Accordingly {he Royal De- 
& fence: was deſtitute of Eloquence or Art, being nothing elſe but a huge heap 
of Rubbiſh, conſiſting of injudicious Quotations, very diſorderly piec'd to- 
« gether, ſeldom making for his purpoſe; and when they ſeem'd to favour him, 
„ quite ſpoil'd by his own impertinent Comments. But what is worſe than all 
< the reſt, he appear'd on this occaſion ſuch an abſolute ſtranger and bungler 
in his own province, as to open a large Field for Milton to divert himſelf 
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of Mr. JoHN MILTON. 
& with his barbarous Phraſes and Soleciſms. Nor had he more Wit likewiſe 
* than to publiſh his Defence of Monarchy in Holland, at the ſame time that he 
e had a Penſion from that free State, and was actually entertain'd in their Service. 
&« For tho? the Dutch were then no good Friends to the Engliſh, being jealous 
of their growing Power; yet they could not be pleas'd with any Writing op- 
& pos'd to the common Caule of Liberty, and accordingly they blam'd Salma- 
& firs, and order'd the Defence to be ſupprelsd.” Claudius Sarravius, Coun— 
ſellor in the Parliament of Paris, and an intimate Friend of Salmaſius, in a Let- 
ter to him dated at Paris Feb. 18, 1650 (H, expreſſes his ſurprize, that he ſhould 
write in the Preface to his Defen/ſio with ſo much Zeal in defence of the 
Biſhops of England, when he had in another Work of his de Preſbyteris & Epiſ- 
copis, printed at Leyden 1641, in 8v9, under the fictitious name of Wallo N 
ſalinus, attack'd them with the utmoſt Acrimony; which he obſerves might 
expoſe him to the Imputation of a Time-ſerver, who paid no regard to Truth 
itſelf, Hoc ſane dicent eſſe rd uaupy dnl potits quam Th arvileig aelolzi, And 
in another Letter („/, dated at Paris March 5, of the ſame Year, he reminds 
him of this Inconſiſtency, which would make his Sincerity queſtion*d. De Nece/- 
fitate Eriſcopatus Anglicani quod obiter dixeras in Prafatione, uti jam monui, for- 
tius aabuc wrges iffo opere, contra diftata Wallonis Meſſalini; guod tibi vitio 
ver tetur, diceturque te calidum & frigidum eodem ex ore Mare, nec genereſitati tux 
id convenire exiſtimabitur. Salmaſius having wrote an anſwer to Sarravius upon 
this point, the latter replied to him thus in a Letter dated March iath, 1630. 
Le ergo habemus reum fatentem &c. 1. e. We have now your own Confeſſion 
« of your Fault; for it is the fame thing to us, whether you adapt yourſelf to 
e the times or to the cauſe. But before this, it was ſaid, that you was a Man 
© of an inflexible Ditpolition, who like the God Terminus, would not give 
« way to Jove himlelf, Beſides, I am of opinion, that even a King's Advocate 
„ ought not, in his Maſter's cauſe, to ſpeak in public differently from what he 
« ſpeaks and thinks in private; as the Laws which we uſe in private Life, are not 
at all different from thoſe, upon which Decrees are made in Courts of Judica- 
e ture. Put you wrote, you ſay, by command, And was it poſſible for any 
« Commands to prevail on you to change your opinion ; Your favourite Epic- 
« 7Zetustells us, that our Opinion is one of thoſe things in our power, and ſo far in 
« our power, that nothing can take it away from us without our Conſent.” Ag 
ſoon as Salmaſius's Book appear'd in England, the Council of State unanimouſly 
appointed Milton, who was preſent, toanſwer it (m). Mr. Bayle obſerves (n), 
that Milton's Defenſio ** made him talk*d of every where; that it ſhews him 
« to have been a Maſter of the Latin Tongue; that his ſtyle is flowing, 
<« lively, and elegant; and that he has defended the Enemies to Monarchy 
« with great ſkill and ingenuity ; but that he has treated the ſubject in too ludi- 
c crousa manner.” It was burnt at Paris, not by order of the Parliament, but that 
of the Lieutenant Civil; and at Tox/ouſe by the hands of the common Hangman 
(o) ; but this ſerv*d to procure it more Readers; and it is certain, that it was 
read every where with the utmoſt Attention, as Mr, Zzegler aſſures us in the 
Preface to his Exercitationes ad Regicidium Anglorum. And the Author of the 
Apologia pro Rege & Populo Anglicano contra Fohannis Polypragmatici (alias Milto- 
ni Angli) Defenſionem diſtructivam Regis & Populi Anglicani, complains, that it 
was with the utmoſt difficulty that one Edition of Salmaſius's Book could be 
procur'd, while that of Milton was printed ſeveral times: Quod ornati//umus Sal- 
maſius ad tuendum jus & honorem Caroli Britannie Monarche, ſceleratorum ma- 
nibus interfettiprudenter ſcripſerat, und tantum impreſſione, idque magnd cum difficul- 
tate in lucemerupit, tanto odio hiſce ultimis temporibus veritatem mundus perſequitur. 
Sedquod ſceleſtifſimus Miltonus, ad lacerandam famam Regis defuntt, & ſubvertendum 
in ſubditos dominium hereditarium, invidioſe elaboravit, illius tot ſunt Exempla- 
ria, ut neſcio cui Lectorem remitterem, ſic mendaciorum & convitiorum amore fla- 
grant Homines (y). Milton was likewite, on the firſt Appearance of this Book, 
viſited or invited by all the Embaſſadors at London, not excepting even thoſe 
from Princes; and was particularly eſteem'd by Adrian Paaw, Embaſſador 


from the United Provinces, He was highly complimented at the ſame oP by 

cters 

(4) See Burman's Edition of Claudii Sarravii ſecunda p. 95. Edit. 1654 ( Hiſt. and Critical 

Epiſtolæ ex Bibliotheca Gudiana auctiores, p. Dictionary, Article of Mil Ton. (e) Miltoni De- 

224. Edit. Utrecht 1697, in 410. fenſio ſecunda, p. 127. (p) Apologia pro Rege & 
(!) bid. p. 226. n) Miltoni Defenſio Populo Anglicano &c. In Monito ad Lectorem. 
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Letters from the moſt ingenious Perſons in Germany and France(gq) ; and Teamara 
Philaras, an Athenian born, and Embaſſador from the Duke of Para to the 
King of France, wrote a fine Commendation of his Defence, and ſent him Jus 
Picture, as appears from Milton's Letter to Philaras, dated at London in June 
1632. He was rewarded with a thouſand Pounds for this Performance (7). 

Mr. Toland obferves (s), ** that ſome have blam*d Milton for his rough Uſage 
* of Salmaſiusz nor herein will I pretend wholly to excuſe him. But when I 
4 conſider how baſely the whole Eugliſb Nation was abus'd by Salmaſius, as ſo 
e many Barbarians and Enthuſiaſts, it goes a great way with me towards AI- 
& tons Juſtification z and if we add to this, that he ſpeaks not in his own 
« Perſon, but as the Mouth of a potent State traduc'd by a pitiful Proteſior, 
e there be thoſe in the World, that will pofitively commend him,” Mr. 
Richardſon likewiſe tells us (7), * that he will not wholly juſtify his Plea- 
e ſantry and perſonal Reflections, all foreign to the Argument, and unworthy 
ce the importance of the Subject, and Love of Truth. Something muſt how- 
« ever be allowed to the time and cuſtom. The Ancients in their Wars were 
% barbarous compar'd to the Moderns: at preſent War is a polite Amuſement 
* to what it was an age or two ago. ?*Tis much the ſame in Controverly, If 
„ Miji/{cz was in fault here, his Adverſaries were no leſs ſo; I hope more; for 
„ they loaded him with Lyes. After all, as Mr, Boyle obſerves on this occa- 
« caſion, */7s of uſe to get the Laughers on one's fide : It is not the ſerious and the 
& reaſonable, who are to determine, it the Majority are to be Judges.” 

This Work was tranſlated into Exgliſ by Mr. Waſbington, and printed in 1692, 
in 8vo. In 1652 Sir Rebert Filmer publiſh'd ſome Remarks upon it in a Piece, 
printed at Londen in 4to, and intitled, Osjervations concerning the Originall of 
Government, upto Mr. Hobbes's Leviathan; Mr. Milton egainft Salmaſius; H. 
Grotius de Jure Belli. 

Salmaſius made a great Figure at this time in the Stediſb Court, whither 
Queen Chri/tina invited all the molt eminent Men of Learning in Europe. But 
no ſooner had Milion's Defence of the People of England reach'd Sweden, and 
was read to the Queen at her own deſire, but Sa/mafirs, who till then had been her 
chief Favourite, and who, when he firſt ſaw the Book, ſwore that he would de- 
ſtroy Milton and the whole Parliament, declin'd fo much in her Efteem and the 
Opinion of others, that he thought it not proper to continue longer there, and was 
diſmiſs'd with extraordinary Coldneſs and Contempt (#). He died at Spa in Ger- 
many, Sept. 3d, 1652, leaving a poſthumous Reply to Milton, which was publiſh'd 
at London in 1660, in 24t9, under the following title; Claudii Salmaſii ad Jo- 
annem Miltonum Reſponſio, Opus poſthumum, The Dedication to King Charles II. 
by Salmaſius's Son Claudius, is dated at Dijon Sept. 1, 1660. This Book is 
written with a prodigious ſeverity of ſtile, He treats Milton as an ordinary 
School-maſter ; Qui Ludimagiſter in Scho'd triviali Londinenſi fuit (x); and charges 
him with divorcing his Wife after a year's marriage, for reaſons beſt known 
to himſelf, and defending the lawfulneſs of Divorce for any Cauſes whatſoe- 
ver (y). He ſtiles him impura Bellua, que nibil hominis fibi reliqui fecit preter 
lippientes oculos (z); and charges him with ſome falſe Quantities in his Latin 
Juvenile Poems (a); and throughout the whole Book gives him the titles of Bel- 
lud, fanaticus Latre, Homunculus, Lippulus, Cæculus, Homo perditiſſinus, Nebulo, 
impurus, ſceleſtus audax & mefarius AHlaſtor, infandus Impoſtor, &c. and declares 
that he would have him tortur'd with burning Pitch or ſcalding Oil till he ex- 


pird: Pro ceteris autem tuis fattis diftiſque dignum dicam videri, qui pice . 


erdenti, vel oleo fervente, perfundaris, uſque dum Animam es nocentem & carni- 
Aci jam ̃ridem debitam (b). 

In 1631 there was publiſh'd in 12%, a Piece, intitled, Apologia pro Rege & 
Populo Anglicano contra Fobannis Pelypragmatici (alias Miltoni Angli) Defenſiouem 
deſtructivam Regis & Populi Anglicani. Mr. Philips tells us (c), that ſome ſuppos'd 
this Piece to be written by one Janus a Lawyer of Gra 's-Iun; and others, by Dr. 
John Bramball, Biſhop of Derry, made Archbiſhop of Armagh in Ireland after the 


Reſtoration, But Mr. Mood is of opinion (a), that there was no ground to imagine 


to have been the performance of that Prelate; as indeed it was very improbable, 


that 
) Miltoni Defenſio ſecunda, p. 129, 130 (x) Salmaſii Reſponſio, p. 3. (y) Did. 
Edit. 1654. Vol. II. p. 341 of the preſent Edit. (z) Bid. p. 4. (a) Ibid. p. 5. (6) Ibid. p. 11. 
6) Toland, p. 32. () p. 31. (0) f. 79. (c) p. 32. (4) Athen. Oxon Vel. II. 
(% Miltoni Defenſio ſecunda, p. 11, 12. ol, 1118. 
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that a Piece written in ſo barbarous a Latin Stile, and ſo full of Soleciſms, could 
come from the hands of a Man of ſuch diſtinguiſh'd Abilities and Learning, 
«« But whoever the Author was, /ays Mr. Philips (e), the Book was thought fit 
eto be taken into Correction; and our Author not thinking it worth his own 
« undertaking, to the diſturbing the progreſs of whatever more choſen Work 
« he had then in his hands, committed this Taſk to the youngelt of his Ne- 
e phews, but with ſuch exact Emendations before it went to tie Preſs, that it 
% might very well have paſs'd for his, but that he was willing che Perſon, that 
% took the pains to prepare it for his Examination and Poliſhment, ſhould 
& have the Name and Credit of being the Author.” It was printed at Lon- 
don in 1652, under this title; Joannis Philippi Angli Reſponſis ad Apologiam 
Anonymi cujuſdam Tenebrionis pro Rege & Populo Anglicano inſantiſimam.” In 
this Book Mr. John Philips every where treats Dr. Bramball with great Se- 
verity, as the Author of the Apology. 

During the writing and publiſhing of this Book, Milton lodg*d at one 
Thom/en's next Door to the Bull- Head Tavern at Charing-Croſs, opening into 
the Spring-Garden z which appears to have been only a Lodging taken, till his 
deſign'd Apartment in Secozland-yard was prepared for him; for hither he ſoon 
remov*d, and here his third Child, a Son, was born, which, thro? the ill uſace 
or bad Conſtitution of the Nurſe, dicd an Iufant. From this Apartment, whe- 
ther ho thought it not healthy, or otherwiſe inconvenient for his ule, he ſoon 
remov*d to a Garden-Houſe in Petty France in IVeſtminfler, next Door to the 
Lord $c14Jainrre's, and opening into St. Fames's Park; where he remain'd eight 
Years, dig., from the Year 1632 till within a few Weeks of the Rettoration. 
In this Houſe his firſt Wife dying in Childbed (/, he married a ſecond, Ca- 
thrine, the Daughter of Captain H/oodcock of Hackney, who within a Year died 
alio in Childbed, and was about a Month after follow'd by her Child, which 
was a Girlz). Upon the Death of this Wile he wrote the following beautiful 
Sonnct: 


Methought I.ſato my late eſpor ſed Saint 
Brought to me like Alceſtis from the Grave, 
om Jovc's great Sin to her glad Huſband gave, 
Reſcued from Death by ferce, though pale and faint, 
Mine, as whem waſht from ſpot of child-bed taint, 
Purification in' the old Law did ſave, 
And ſuch, as yet once more I truſt to have 
Full fight of her in Heaven without reſtraint, 
Came veſted all in white, pure as her Mind : 
Her Face was veiPd, yet to my fancied Sight, 
Love, Sweetneſs, Goodneſs in her Perſon ſhin'd 
So clear, as in no Face with more Delight, 
But O] as to embrace me ſhe incliwd, 


1 wad, ſhe fled, and Day brought back my Night. 


This ſccond Marriage was about two or three Years after his being wholly de- 
priv*d of his Sight; for by reaſon of his continual Studies and the Head-ach, to 
which he. was lubje& from his Youth, and his perpetual tampering with Phy- 
ſie, his Eyes had been decaying tor twelve Years before, and the Sight of one 
for a long time intirely Joſt (). In his Defeuſio ſecunda (i) he tells us him- 
{1 that when he was injoin'd by public Authority to write his Defence of the 
People of Z#zg/anl againſt Sælmaſius, he was in an ill State of Health, and the 
Sight of one Eye was almoſt loſt already, the Phyſicians declaring, that he 
would loſe the other, if he ſhould attempt that Work. In a Letter of his to 
Leonard Phileras, Envoy from the Duke of Parma to the King of France, dated 
ar IWeſtmin/ter Sept. 28, 1554, he gives a particular Account of the manner, in 
which he loſt his Sight; which we ſhall give an Extract of in Mr. Richardſon's 
Tranſlation (&). Since you adviſed me not to fling away all hopes of reco- 
« vering my Sight, for that you have a Friend at Paris, Thevenet, the Phyſi- 
* cian, particularly famous for the Eyes, whom you offer to conſult in my be- 
half, if you receive from me an Account, by which he may judge of the 

«© Cauſe 

(7). 3%, (/) Philips, p. 33. (g) Id. p. Edit. 1654. Vol. II. p. 324 of the preſent Edit, 

*) 1d. 5. 33. 34. () . 47. (4) Lite of Milton, 9. 76, 77, 78. 
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« Cauſe and Symptoms of my Diſeaſe ; I will do what you adviſe me to, that 


I may not ſeem to refuſe any Aſſiſtance, that is offered, perhaps from God. 
J think *tis about ten Years, more or leſs, ſince I began to perceive, that my 
« Eye-ſight grew weak and dim; and at the lame time my Splcen and Bowels 
* to be oppreſs'd and troubled with Tlatus; and in the Morning, when I be- 
gan to read, according to my Cuſtom, my Eyes grew painful immediately, 
« and to refuſe reading, but were refreſlvd after a moderate Exerciſe of the 
% Body. A certain Iris began to ſurround the Light of the Candle, if I look- 
« ed at it; ſoon after which, on the left part of the left Eye (for that was fome 
« Years ſooner clouded) a Miſt aroſe, which hid every thing on that fide ; 
« and looking forward, if I ſhut my right Eye, Objects appeared ſmaller, My 
e other Eye alſo, for theſe laſt three Years, failing by degrees, ſome months 
& before all Sight was aboliſh'd, things, which I loo d upon, ſcem'd to ſwim 
4 to the right and left. Certain inveterate Vapours ſeem to poſſeſs my Fore- 
&« head and Temples, which, after Meat eſpecially, quite to Evening generally 
„ urge and deprels my Eyes with a ſleepy Heavinels. Nor would I omit, 
& that whilſt there was as yet fome Remainder of Sight, I no ſooner lay down 
„ in my bed, and turn'd on my fide, but a copious Light dazzled out of my 
„ ſhut Eyes; and as my Sight diminiſh'd, every day Colours gradually more 
c Obſcure flaſh'd out with veherence ; but now that the Lucid is in a manner 
<« wholly extinct, a direct Blackneſs, or elſe ſpotted, and, as it were, woven with 
« Aſh-colour, is us'd to pour itſelf in. Neverthelefs the conſtant and ſettled 
&« Darkneſs, that is before me, as well by Night as by Day, ſeems nearer to the 
& whitiſh than the blackiſh; and the Lye rolling itſelf a little, ſeems to admit 
I know not what little ſmallneſs of Light as thro? a Chink.“ 

But what he thought of his Blindneſs, and how he bore it, may be ſeen by 
his Sonnet to his Friend Cyriac Skinner, which is as follows : 


a, 


Cyriac, this three years day, theſe Eyes, the clear 
To outward View of Blemiſh or of Spot, 
Berejt of Sight, their ſeeing have forgot; 
Nor to their idle Orbs doth Day appear, 
Or Sun, or Moon, or Star, throughout the Near, 
Or Man or Woman. Tet I argue not 
Againſt eaven's Hand or Will, nor bate one Jot 
Of Heart or Hope, but flill bear up, and ſteer 
Right onzvard, What ſupports me, doſt thou aſk ? 
The Conſcience, Friend, Phave loſt them overplyd 
In Liverty's Defence, my noble Taſk, 
Whereef all Europe rings from fide to fide. 
This Thought might lead me thro this world's vain Maſh, 
Content, tbo' blind, had I no other Guide, 


In 1652 there had been publiſl'd at the Hague in 410, a Book intitled, Regi: 
Sanguinis Clamor adverſus Parricidas Anglicanos, In this Book a great many 


| ſeandalous Imputations were caſt upon Milton, who is treated with prodigious: 


Scurrility, and among other Epithets is ſtiled, Tartereus Furciſer, teterrimus 
Carnifex, Ilominis monjtrum, &c. and at the end is a Satire in Iambic Verſe 
in impurillimum Nebulonem Joannem Miltonum, Parricidarum & Parricidii Ad- 
vocatum. The Book is dedicated to King Charles II. (whoſe Picture is prefix*d 
to it) by Adrian Nac, the Printer, who calls Milton, Monſtrum horrenaum, in- 
forme, ingens, cui lumen ademptum, & Generis bumani Deboneſlamentum. The 
true Author ol the Book was Peter du Moulin the younger, afterwards Preben- 
dary of Canterbury, as he owns himſelf in the Edition of his Latin Poems (I), 
printed at Cambrigde 1670 in $vo; where he tells us, that he had ſent his Pa- 
pers to Salmaſius, who committed them to the Care of Alexauder Morus, a French 
Miniſter, and this latter publiſh*d them, with a Dedication to King Charles II. 
written in the Name of the Printer. This Morus was Son of a Scotſman, who 
was Principal of the Proteſtant College at Caftres in France, and was a Man 
of a very haughty Diſpoſition, his Contempt of his Collegues making him o- 
dious and uncaly wherever he liv'd; and was generally thought to be a Perſon 


d of 


(i) L. III. P. 141, 142. 
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of immoderate Inclination for Women. He was extoll'd as an admirable 
Preacher; but his chief Talent muſt have conſiſted in the Gracefulneſs of his 
Pronunciation and Geſture, and in thoſe quaint Turns, Alluſions, and Puns, 
of which his Sermons were full ; for it is certain, that they do not now retain 
thoſe Charms in print, which they were ſaid to have had formerly in the Pulpit, 
He being ſuſpected to be the Author of the Book abovemention'd, Milton by 
public Command publiſh'd a ſecond Defence of the People of England at Lon- 
don, 1654, in 8ve, under this title: Joannis Miltoni Angli pro Populo Anglica- 
no Defenſio ſecunda. Contra infamem Libellum anonymum, cut titulus, Regii San- 
guinis Clamor ad Cœlum adverſus Parricidas Anglicanos. In this Book he con- 
ders Morus as the Author of the Regii Sanguinis Clamor, and accuſes him of 
having behav*d in a very profligate and debauch'd Manner at Geneva and other 
Places, and inſerts a Diſtich made upon the Report of his having gotten Salmaſius's 
Maid with child, which had been before printed in the News-papers at Lon- 
don (m), and which is as follows: 


Galli ex concubitu gravidam te, Pontia, Mori, 
Quis bene moratam morigeramque neget ? 


And Morus having threatned him with a ſecond Edition of Salmaſiusgs Defence 
of the King, inlarg'd with Animadverſions on his Defence of the People, he in- 
troduces the following Epigram : 


Gaudete, Scombri, & quicquid eſt piſcium Salo, 
Qui frigida Hyeme incolitis algentes freta, 
Veftrim miſertus ille Salmaſius Eques 
Bonus amicire nuditatem cogitat, 
Charteque largus apparat papyrinos 
Vobis Cucullos preferentes Claudii 
Inſignia, nomenque, & decus Salmafii 
. Geſtetis ut per omne cetarium forum 
Equitis Clientes, ſcriniis mungentium 
Cubito virorum, & capſulis gratilſimos. 


Morus publiſh'd, in anſwer to this Book of Milton, a Piece intitled, Alex- 
andri Mori, Ecclefiaſte & ſacrarum Literarum Profeſſoris, Fides Publica, contra 
Calumnias Joannis Miltoni : Hague 1654, in 12 in which he inſerted a 
great many Teſtimonies of his Orthodoxy and Morals, ſign'd by the Conſiſto- 
ries, Academies, Synods, and Magiſtrates of the Places where he had liv'd. 
This occaſion'd Milton to reply in his Defenſio pro ſe contra Alexandrum Morum 
Eccleſſaſtem, Libelli famgſi, cui titulus, Regii ſanguinis Clamor, &c. Authorem 
refte dictum. London 1655, in 8vo. Peter Du Moulin in the paſſage above- 
quoted, tells us, that Morus being uneaſy at the ſevere attack upon his Cha- 
rater by Milton in his Defenſio ſecunda, begun to grow cool in the Royal Caule ; 
and in his Anſwer appeal'd to two Gentlemen of great Credit with the Parlia- 
ment-Party, who knew the real Author of the Regii Sanguinis Clamor. This 
expos'd Du Moulin to great Danger, he being then in England; but he informs 
us, that Milton being unwilling to own himſelf guilty of a miſtake 1n his charge 
upon Morus, perſiſted in his Accuſation; ſo that the Parliament- Party let the 
true Author eſcape with impunity, leſt they ſhould publicly contradict the 
Patron of their Cauſe. At Morus, tantæ invidie impar, in Regia Cauſd frigere 
cæpit, & Clamoris Authorem Miltono indicavit. Enimvero in ſud ad Miltoni 
Maledicta reſponſione, duos adhibuit teſtes præcipuæ apud perduellos Fidei, qui 
Authorem probe niſſent, & rogati poſſent revelare. Unde ſane mihi & capiti meo 
certiſimum impendebat exitium. At magnus ille Fuſtitiæ vindex, cui & hanc operam 


G buc caput libens devoveram, per Miltoni juperbiam ſalutem meam aſſeruit, ut ejus 
» ſapientie ſelenne eſt ex malis bona, ex tenebris lucem elicere, Miltonus enim, qui 


plenis canine Eloquentie velis in Morum invettus fuerat, quique id ferme uni- 
cum Defenſionis ſecunde ſuæ fecerat argumentum, ut Mori vitam atque famam la- 
ceraret, adduci nunguam potuit, ut ſe tamcraſ.e hallucinatum eſſe fateretur. Scili- 
cet metuens ne Cecitati ejus populus illuderet, eumque compararent Grammaticorum 


pueri Catulo illi ceco apud Juvenalem, qui piſcem Domitiano donatum * 
| plurima 


() Colomies, Bibliotheque Choiſie, p. 19. 
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An Account of the Life and Writings 
plurima dixit 

In lævum converſus, at illi dextra jacebat 

Bellua. | 
Perſeverante igitur Miltono totum iUud periculgſi in Regem amoris crimen Moro im- 
Fingere, non poterant caters perduelles ſiue magnd bent patroni ſui injurid alium d 
Moro tanti criminis reum peragere, Cumque Miltonus me ſaluum eſſe mallet quam 
fe ridiculum, hoc opere mea preminm tuli, ut Miltonum, quem iuclemenlius ac- 
ceperam, haberem patronum, & capitis mei ſedulum vnepannicoiy, 

Milton being now at eaſe from State-Adverſaries and public Conteſts, had 
leiſure again to proſecute his own Studies, and private Deſigns ; particularly his 
Hiſtory of Britain, and his new Theſaurus Linguæ Lalinæ, according to the Me- 
thod of Robert Stephens ; „ a Work, ſays Mr. Philips (n), he had been long 
« ſince collecting from his own Reading, and ſtill went on with at times even 
© very near to his dying day. But the Papers after his Death were fo diſcom- 
« posꝰd and de ficient, that they could not be made fit forthe Preſs.” Theſe Papers 
conſiſting of three large Volumes in folio, and containing a Collection out of all 
the beſt and pureſt Koman Authors, were made uſe of by the Editors of the 
Cambridge D:#ionary printed in 1693 in 47s, with the title of Lingus Remanæ 
Diftionarium luculentum novum (o). But the grand Deſign, to which he now be- 
gan to apply himſclt, was his Paradiſe Left (p) 

We have a Letter of his to Emeric BÞBiget, a learned French Writer, dated 
at Weſiminſter March 24th, 1656, in which“ he thanks that Gentleman for 
« the Honour of his Viſit, when in Exgland, and the Letter which he had re- 
ce ceiv'd from him; and takes notice, that he bore his Blindneſs with the great- 
er patience, as he was in hopes, that this Misfortune would add new Vigour 
ce to his Genius; and was far from being averſe to his Studies, which had oc- 
caſioned his Loſs of Sight, being animated by the Example of Telephus King 
* of the Myſians, who readily conſented to be heaPd by the Weapon from which 


* he had receiv*d his wound.” Orditatem certe Luminis quidni leniter feram, 


quod non tam amiſſum quam revecatum intus atque retractum ad acuendam potius 
mentis Aciem quam ad bebetandam ſperem? Quo fit, ut neque Literis iraſcar, nec 
earum ſ/udia penitus intermittam, etiamſi me tam male multaverint ; tam enim 
moroſus ne ſim, Myſorum Regis Telephi ſaltem Exemplum erudiit, qui eo telo, quo 
wulneratus fuit, ſanari poſtea non recuſavit. | 

In 1655 there was publiſh'd at London in 4to, pagg. 42, Scriptum Dom. Pro- 
tectoris eipublicæ Anglie, Scotie, Hiberniæ, Sc. ex Conſenſu atque ſententid Con- 
cilii ſui editum; in quo hujus Reipublice Cauſa contra His HAN OS juſta eſſe de- 
monſtratur. Londini excudebant Henricus Hills & Johannes Field, Impreſſores 
Dom. Protectoris, 1655. This piece, from the peculiar Elegance of the Stile, ap- 
pears to have been drawn up in Latin by our Author, whoſe Province it was, 
as Secretary to Cromwell in that Language; and is reprinted in the preſent Edition. 

In 1658 he publiſh'd at Londen in 800, a Piece of Sir Walter Raleigb's under 
the following Title : The Cabinet-Council, containing the chief Arts of Empire, 
and Myſteries of State; diſcabineted in Political & Polemical Aphoriſms, grounded 
on Authority and Experience, andilluſtrated with the choiceſt Examples and Hiſto- 
rical Obſervations. By the ever renown'd Knight Sir Walter Raleigh. Publiſhed 
by John Milton E/q. To this our Author prefix*d the following Advertiſement 
to the Reader. Having had the Manuſcript of this Treatiſe, written by Sir 
Valter Raleigh, many years in my hands, and finding it lately by chance a- 
*© mong other Books and Papers; upon reading thereot, I thought it a Kinde 
of injury to withhold longer the work of ſo eminent an Author from the pub- 


* lick, it being anſwerable in ſtile to other Works of his already extant, as far 


ns the Subject would permit; and given me for a true Copy by a learned Man 
at his Death, who had collected ſeveral ſuch pieces.“ | 

In 1659 he publiſh'd at Londen in 12me, A Treatiſe of the Civil Power in 
Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes; and another Tract, intitled, Conſiderations touching the like- 


lieſt Means to remove Hirelings out of the Church, Wherein is alſo diſcoursd of + 


Tithes, Church-fees, Church-Revenues; and whether any Maintenance of Mini- 
ſters can be ſettled by Law. The Author J. M. London 1659, in 12m. 

Upon the Diſſolution of the Parliament by the Army, after Richard Crom- 
well had been oblig'd to reſign the Proteftorſhip, Milton wrote a Letter, in 


| | which 
(% F. 34. (e) See the Preface, p. 4. of Mr. compendiarius, Edit. London 1736, in 47s. 
Rebert Ainavorth's Theſaurus Linguæ Latine (f) Philips, p. 34. 
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of Mr. JOHN MILTON. 


which he lays down the Model of a Commonwealth; not ſuch as he thought the 
beft, but what might be readieſt ſettled at that time to prevent the Reſtoration 
of Kingly Government and domeſtic Diſorders, till a more favourable Seaſon, 
or better Diſpoſitions for erecting a perfect Democracy. This and another ſmall 
Piece to the ſame purpoſe, which ſcems to be addreſs'd to General Monk, were 
communicated to Mr. Joland by a Gentleman, who, a little after Miltoz's 
Death, had them from his Nephew ; and Mr. 79/an4 gave them to be publiſh'd 
in the Edition of our Author's Works in 1698, in Fol. (4). 

Milton publiſyd his Ready and eaſy Way to eftabliſh a free Commonwealth z and 
the Excellence thereof compar'd with the Inconveniences and Dangers of © re-admit- 
ting Kingſhip in the Nation, at London 1659, in 44. Mr. Mood tells us (r), that 
this was publiſ'd in February 1659-60, It was anſwer'd by G. S. in his Dignity 
of Kingſbip; and toon after attack'd in a burleſque Pamphlet pretended to be 
written by Mr. James Harrington's Republican Club, and printed under the title 
of The Cenſure of the Rota upon Mr. Milton's Book, entituled, The Ready and 
caſie way to eſtabliſh a Free-Commonwealth, London printed by Paul Giddy, 
Printer to the Rota, at the Sign of the Windmill in Turn againe-Lane, 1600, 
Pagg. 16. In the Title-page is the following Order, 


« Die Lune 26, Mattii, 1660. 


„ Ordered by the Rota, that Mr. Harrington be deſired to draw up a Nar- 
« rative of this Daye's Procceding upon Mr. Milion's Book, called, The Ready 
« and Haſie Way, &c. and to caule the fame to be forthwith printed and pub- 
« liſhed, and a Copy thereof to be ſent to Mr. Millon. 


% Trundle Wheeler, Clerk to the Rota.” 


Soon after this, our Author publiſh'd his Brief Notes npon a late Sermon, in- 
titled, The Fear of God and the King, &c. London 1660, in 4to. This Sermon, 
was preach'd by Dr. Matthew Griffith at Mercer*s Chapel, March 25th, 1660, 
on Prov. xxiv. 21. and printed at London 1660, in 400. Sir Roger Leſtrange 
publiſh'd in anſwer to Milton's Notes on this Sermon, a Piece, intitled, No blind 
Guides, &c. printed in his Apology, Londen 1660, in 410. | 

Juſt before the Reſtoration he was remov*d from his Office of Latin Secretary, 
and oblig'd to leave his Houle in Petty /rance, where for eight Years before he 
had been viſited by all Foreigners of Note and ſeveral Perſons of Quality ; and 
by the Advice of his Friends abſconded, till ſuch time as the Event of public 
Affairs ſhould direct him what courſe to take. For this purpoſe he retir'd to a 
Friend's Houſe in Bartholomew-Cloſe near Weſt Smithfield; till the Act of Obli- 
vion came forth; “ which, /ays Mr. Philips (5), prov'd as favourable to him 
as could be hoped or expected, thro* the interceſſion of ſome, that ſtood 
* his Friends both in Council and Parliament: particularly in the Houſe of 
Commons, Mr. Andrew Marvel, a Member for Hull, acted vigorouſly in 
his behalf, and made a conſiderable party for him; ſo that, together with 
Jahn Goodwin of Coleman-ſtreet, he was only ſo far excepted, as not to bear 
* any Office in the Commonwealth.” But we have the moſt accurate Account 
of this Affair in Mr. Richardſon's Life of our Author (g), whoſe Words we ſhall 
tranſcribe. ** That Milton eſcap'd, is well known, but not how. By the 
Account we have, it was by the Act of Indemnity ; only incapacited for 
© any public Employment. This is a notorious Miſtake, tho* Teland, the 
* Biſhop of Sarum, Fenton, &c. have gone into it, confounding him with 
© Goodwin, Their Caſes were very different, as I found upon Enquiry. Not 
© to take a matter of this importance upon truſt, J had firſt recourſe to the 
Act itſelf. Milton is not among the Excepted. If he was ſo condi- 
< tionally pardoned, it muſt then be by a particular Inſtrument. That 
* could not be after he had been purified intirely by the general Indemnity z 
* nor was it likely the King, who had declar'd from Breda, he would pardon 
* all but whom the Parliament ſhould judge unworthy of it, and had thus 
<* lodg'd the matter with them, ſhould, before they come to a Determination, 
<< beſtow a private Act of Indulgence, and to one ſo notorious as Milton, *Tis 
< true, Rapin ſays, ſeveral principal Republicans applied for Mercy, whilſt the Act 
* was yet depending, but quotes no Authority; and upon ſearch, no ſuch Pardon 
appears on Record, tho many are two or three Years after, but then they ay 

Wits 

(7) Toland, p. 37. (r) Col. 265. (s) p. 37. (0) p. 86, & eg. 
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« without Reſtrictions. Some People were willing to have a Particular as well 


& gas the General Pardon. But whatever was the Caſe of others, there is a Rea- 
* ſon beſides what has been already noted, to believe no ſuch Favour would now 
& be ſhewn to Milton. The Houſe of Commons (16 Zune 1660) vote the King 
„ be mov'd to call in Milton's two Books, and that of Zobn Goodwin, written in 
* juſtification of the Murder of the King, in order to be burnt; and that the Attor- 
.* ney-General do proceed againſt them by Indictment or otherwiſe. Zune 271, 
« an Order of Council reciting that Vote of the 16%, and that the Perſons were 
« not to be found, directs a Proclamation for calling in Milton's two Books, 
« which are here explained to be that againſt Sa/mafius (the Defence) and his 
« Anſwer to Eikon Baſilite; as alſo Goodwin's Book. And a Proclamation 
« was iſſued accordingly, and another to the, ſame purpoſe 13% Augyſt, As 
4 for Goodwin, he narrowly eſcap'd with Life, but he was voted to be ex- 
& cepted out of the Act of Indemnity among the twenty deſigrn*d to have 
« Penalties inflicted ſhort of Death. And Auguſt the 27th, thoſe Books of 
« Milton and Goodwin were burnt by the Hangman. The Act of Oblivion 
« was paſs'd the 29th, ¶ Kennei's Regiſter]. Tis ſeen by this Account, that 
« Milton's Perſon and Goodwin's are ſeparated, tho' their Books are blended 
« together. As the King's Intention appear'd to be ro pardon all but actual 
4% Regicides, as Biſhop Burnet ſays (u); *tis odd he ſhould ſay in the ſame 
&« Breath, almoſt all People were ſurpriz*d that Goodwin and Milton eſcap'd | 
« all Cenſure, (neither is that true, as has been ſeen). Why ſhould it be fo 8 
<« ſtrange, 1 being not concern'd in the King's Blood ? That he was forgot, as 5 
« Toland ſays ſome People imagin'd, was very unlikely. However it is certain, * 
« by what has been ſhewn from Biſhop Kennet, he was not. That he ſhould be * 
« diſtinguiſh'd from Goodwin with advantage, will juſtly appear ſtrange, for * 
& his vaſt Merit as an honeſt Man, a great Scholar, and a moſt excellent Wri- 
* ter, and his Fame on that account, will hardly be thought the Cauſes, eſpe- 
„ cially when 'tis remember'd Paradiſe Loſt was not yet produc'd, and the 
« Writings, on which his vaſt Reputation ſtood, were now accounted Cri- 
« minal, every one of them; and thoſe moſt, which were the main Pillars 
« of his Fame. Goodwin was an inconſiderable Offender compar'd with him. 
« Some ſecret Cauſe muſt be recurr'd to in accounting for this Indulgence. I have P « 
c heard that Secretary Morrice and Sir Thomas Clarges were his Friends, and * 
„ manag'd Matters artfully in his favour. Doubtleſs they or ſomebody elſe | 
« did, and they very probably, as being very powerful Friends at that time. 
„ But ſtill how came they to put their Intereſt on ſuch a ſtretch in favour of a 
« Man ſo notoriouſly obnoxious ? Perplex'd and inquiſitive as I was, Lat length 
e found the Secret. *Twas Sir William Davenant obtain'd his Remiſlion in re- 
<« turn for his own Life procur'd by Milton's Intereſt, when himſelf was under 
“ Condemnation, Anno 1650. A Life was owing to Milton, (Davenan!'s,) and 
« *twas paid nobly : Milton's for Davenant's at Davenant's Interceſſion. The 
* Management of the Affair in the Houſe of Commons, whether by ſignify- 


« ing the King's Deſire, or otherwiſe, was perhaps by thoſe Gentlemen 
© nam*d,” This Account Mr. Richardſon had from Mr. Pope, who was 2 
inform'd of it by Mr. Thomas Betterton, the celebrated Actor, who was firſt 1 
brought upon the Stage by Sir William Davenant. 33 

I cannot diſcover upon what account Milton was in cuſtody of the Serjeant at 
Arms of the Houſe — Commons in December following, as he appears to have 
been from the following Minutes in the Books of that Houſe, for a Copy of 
which I am oblig'd to Mr. Richardſon. BS. 

« Saturday, 15th Dec. 1660. 


% Ordered, That Mr. Milton, now in Cuſtody of the Serjeant at Arms at- 3 
4 tending this Houſe, be forthwith releaſed, paying his Fees. 14 
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« Monday, 17th Dec. 


« A Complaint made, that the Serjeant at Arms had demanded exceſſive 4 
& Fees for the Impriſonment of Mr. Milton. | | 

« Ordered, That it be referr'd to the Committee for Privileges to examine 2 
« this Buſineſs, and to call Mr. Milton and the Serjeant before them, and to 
determine what is fit to be given the Serjeant for his Fees in this Caſe.” 


222 Cr Ts We 
(s) Hiſtory of his own Time, Vol. I. p. 163. 
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We have no Account, when he was taken into Cuſtody. Guy Patin indeed 
in a Letter dated 7uly 13th, 1660 (x) writes, that he had juſt been told by 
Monſ. de la Mothe le Vayer, that Milton's Book againſt the late King of Eng- 
« /and was burnt by the hands of the common Hangman; that Milton was in 
«« Cuſtody; that he would probably be hang'd; that Milton wrote that Book 
only in Eugliſb, and that a Perſon, nam'd, Peter du Moulin, Son of Peter du 
« Moulin of Sedan, who had tranſlated it into elegant Latin, was in danger of 
« his Life.” There is one very groſs miſtake here, ſince du Moulin was a 
zealous Royaliſt, and Author of Regii Sanguinis Clamor ad Calum, as I have 
obſerv*dabove. However Monſ. Demiſſy in a Letter of his printed in the Bib lie- 
theque Britannique, Tom. IX. Part 2. Art. 1. p. 234, obſervez, that this Letter of 
Patin may ſerve to give us ſome Light into the time, when Milton was taken 
into Cuſtody, As this Letter is dated July 13th, and mentions the News as 
Juſt then receiv'd ; it is poſſible, that it might reach Paris from Londen in four 
or five days, being dated the eighth or ninth of Zuly, new ſtile, and the twenty- 
eighth or twenty-ninth of June, old ſtile. Milton might have been taken one of 
thoſe days. The Order of Council, which ſhews that he was not to be found, 
is dated the twenty-ſeventh, and would not ſtop the ſearch after him. ** I own, 
- IN „ ſays Monſicur Demiſh, that Patia adds another piece of News, which was not 
a exactly true, viz. that Milton's Boo againſt the late King of Eng/and had been 
--ÞY « burnt by the hands of the common Hangman. Mfilton's Book, or rather Books, 
Þ were not burnt till Aug. 27th. But one may eaſily conceive how ſuch a piece 
1 of News, which was at the bottom true, might be anticipated on account of 
5 the Order of Council for burning the condemn'd Books; but it cannot be ſo 
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5 4 * eaſily conceiv*d in my Opinion, that a Correſpondent in England, who ap- | 
© © „ pears to have known of this Order, in which Milton is ſaid not to be found, | 
* <* ſhould poſitively ſay, Milton #5 in Cuſtody, unleſs he was ſciz d after the pub- | 
es & lication of the Order.“ | 
I + Milton being ſecur'd by his Pardon, appear'd again in public, and remov'd to | 
4 Jewen-Street near Ade ae Seu, where he married his third Wife, Eliza- 
- Is beth the Daughter of Mr. Minſbul of Cheſhire, recommended to him by his 


Friend Dr. Paget of Coleman-Street, to whom ſhe was related ; but he had no 
Children by her (y). She died at Nantwich in Cheſhire a few Years ago. 

Soon after the Reſtauration he is ſaid to have been offer'd the place of Latin 
Secretary to the King, which he refus'd. Mr. Richardſon, who relates this Sto- 
ry, expreſſes himſelf in theſe terms (z): My Authority is Henry Bendiſb Eſq, 
a Deſcendant by his Mother's fide from the Protector Oliver Cromwell. Their 
« Family and Milton's were in great Intimacy before and after his Death; and 
* the thing was known among them. Mr. Bendiſb has heard the Widow or 
„ Daughter (of Milton) or both ſay it, that ſoon after the Reſtauration, the King 
offer'd to employ this pardon*d Man, as Latin Secretary; the Poſt in which 
he ſerv'd Cromwell with ſo much Integrity and Ability. (That a like offer 
vas made to Thurloe, is not diſputed, as ever I heard.) Mn withſtood the 
„ Offer, the Wife preſs'd his Compliance. Thou art in the right, ſays he; you, 
« as other Women, would ride in your Coach : for me, my Aim is to live and die 
« an honeſt Man.” 

In 1661 he publiſh'd his Accedence commenced Grammar, at London in 8v0, anda 
Tractof Sir Walter Ralegh, printed there in 8vo, and intitled, Aphoriſms of State. 

It appears, that Milton liv'd in Jewen- Street in 1692, from a paſſage in the 
Life of Thomas Ellwood, an eminent Quaker, who tells us (2), © that our Author 

having flPd a public Station in the former times, liv'd now a private and 
13 « retired Life in London, and having wholly loft his Sight, kept always a Man 
3s to read to him, which was uſually the Son of ſome Gentleman of his Acquain- 
| * tance, whom in Kindneſs he took to improve in his Learning.” Mr. E!/- 
wood was recommended to him by Dr. Paget, and went every Day in the After- 
noon, except Sunday (), and read to him ſuch Books in the Latin Tongue as 
Milton thought proper (c). At my firſt ſitting to read to him, ſays Mr. 
„ Ellwood (4), obſerving that I us'd the Engliſb Pronunciation, he told me, 
* if I would have the Benefit of the Latin Tongue, not only to read and un- 


| derſtand 
(x) Letters Choiſies de feu Mr. Guy Patin, (a) Hiſtory of the Life of Thomas Ellwood, 
Vel. II. Lettr. 187. Edit. de Cologne 1691. written by his own Hand, p. 154. 2d. Edit 
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xxxvi An Account of the Life and IWritings 


« without Reſtrictions. Some People were willing to have a Particular as well 
© ag the General Pardon. But whatever was the Cafe of others, there is a Rea- 
&* ſon beſides what has been already noted, to believe no ſuch Favour would now 
& be ſhewn to Milton. The Houſe of Commons ( 16th Zune 1660) vote the King 
« be mov'd to call in Milton's two Books, and that of Zobn Goodwin, written in 
« juſtification of the Murder of the King, in order to be burnt; and that the Attor- 
% ney-General do proceed againſt them by Indictment or otherwiſe. June 2716, 
« an Order of Council reciting that Vote of the 16%, and that the Perſons were 
« not to be found, directs a Proclamation for calling in Milton's two Books, 
4e which are here explained to be that againit Salmgftus (the Defence) and his 
« Anſwer to Eikon Baſilike ; as allo Goodwwin's Book. And a Proclamation 
« was iſſued accordingly, and another to the, ſame purpoſe 13/5 Augryt, As 
&« for Goodwin, he narrowly eſcap'd with Lite, but he was voted to he ex- 
| <« cepted out of the Act of Indemnity among the twenty deſign' to have 
« Penalties inflicted ſhort of Death. And Auguſt the 27th, thoſe Books of 
« Milton and Goodwin were burnt by the Hangman. The Act of Oblivion 
« was paſs'd the 29th, [Kenne!'s Regiſter]. *Tis ſeen by this Account, that 
« Milton's Perſon and Goodwir's are ſeparated, tho' their B uks are blended 
« together. As the King's Intention appear'd to be ro pardon all but actual 
4% Regicides, as Biſhop Burnet ſays (u); *tis odd he ſhould ſay in the ſame 
% Breath, almoſt all People were ſurpriz d that Goodwin and Milton eſcap'd 
« all Cenſure, (neither is that true, as has been ſeen). Why ſhould it be fo 
© ſtrange, they being not concern'd in the King's Blood? That he was forgot, as 
« Toland lays Pine People imagin'd, was very unlikely, However it is certain, 
« by what has been ſhewn from Biſhop Kennet, he was not. That he ſhould be 
« diſtinguiſh'd from Goodwin with advantage, will juſtly appear ſtrange, for 
« his vaſt Merit as an honeſt Man, a great Scholar, and a molt excellent Wri- 
* ter, and his Fame on that account, will hardly be thought the Cauſes, eſpe- 
<« cially when *tis remember'd Paradiſe Loſt was not yet produc'd, and the 
„ Writings, on which his vaſt Reputation ſtood, were now accounted Cri- 
« minal, every one of them; and thoſe moſt, which were the main Pillars 
« of his Fame. Goodwin was an inconſiderable Offender compar'd with him. 
« Some ſecret Cauſe muſt be recurr'd to in accounting for this Indulgence. I have 
« heard that Secretary Morrice and Sir Thomas Clarges were his Friends, and 
% manag'd Matters artfully in his favour. Doubtleſs they or ſomebody elſe 
« did, and they very probably, as being very powerful Friends at that time. 
« But ſtill how came they to put their Intereſt on ſuch a ſtretch in favour of a 
« Man ſo notoriouſly obnoxious ? Perplex'd and inquiſitive as I was, I at length 
« found the Secret, *Twas Sir William Davenant obtain'd his Remiſlion in re- 
<« turn for his own Life procur'd by Milton's Intereſt, when himſelf was under 
„ Condemnation, Anno 1650. A Life was owing to Milton, (Davenan!'s,) and 
« *twas paid nobly : Milton's for Davenant's at Davenant's Interceſſion. The 
© Management of the Affair in the Houſe of Commons, whether by ſignify- 
« ing the King's Deſire, or otherwiſe, was perhaps by thoſe Gentlemen 
© nan'd.” This Account Mr. Richardſon had from Mr. Pope, who was 
inform'd of it by Mr. Thomas Betterion, the celebrated Actor, who was firſt 
brought upon the Stage by Sir William Davenant. | 
I cannot diſcover upon what account Mz/ten was in cuſtody of the Serjeant at 
Arms of the Houſe of Comment in December following, as he appears to have 
been from the following Minutes in the Books of that Houſe, for a Copy of 
which I am oblig'd to Mr. Richardſon. | 
« Saturday, 15th Dec. 1660. 


„ Ordered, That Mr. Milton, now in Cuſtody of the Serjeant at Arms at- 
« tending this Houſe, be forthwith releaſed, paying his Fees. | 


« Monday, 17th Dec. 
« A Complaint made, that the Serjeant at Arms had demanded exceſſive 
« Fees for the Impriſonment of Mr. Milton. | | | 
« Ordered, That it be referr'd to the Committee for Privileges to examine 
<« this Buſineſs, and to call Mr. Milton and the Serjeant before them, and to 
determine what is fit to be given the Serjeant for his Fees in this Caſe.” 
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. We have no Account, when he was taken into Cuſtody. Guy Patin indeed 
in a Letter dated 7uly 1365, 1660 (x) writes, that he had juſt been told by 
Monſ. de la Mothe le Vayer, that Milton's Book againſt the late King of Eng- 
« /and was burnt by the hands of the common Hangman; that Milton was in 
« Cuſtody ; that he would probably be hang'd; that Milton wrote that Book 
only in Engliſh, and that a Perſon, nam'd, Peter du Moulin, Son of Peter du 
« Moulin of Sedan, who had tranſlated it into elegant Latin, was in danger of 
« his Life.” There is one very groſs miſtake here, ſince du Moulin was a 
zealous Royaliſt, and Author of Regii Sanguinis Clamor ad Calum, as I have 
obſerv*dabove. However Monſ. Demiſſy in a Letter of his printed in the Bib lie- 
theque Britannique, Tom. IX. Part 2, Art. 1. p. 234, obſerve;, that this Letter of 
Patin may ſerve to give us ſome Light into the time, when Milton was taken 
into Cuſtody, As this Letter is dated July 13th, and mentions the News as 
Juſt then receiv'd; it is poſſible, that it might reach Paris from London in four 
or five days, being dated the eighth or ninth of July, new ſtile, and the twenty- 
eighth or twenty-ninth of June, old ſtile. Milton might have been taken one of 
thoſe days. The Order of Council, which ſhews that he was not to be found, 
is dated the twenty -ſeventh, and would not ſtop the ſearch after him. I own, 
% ſays Motiificur Demiiſy, that Patia adds another piece of News, which was not 

exactly true, viz. that Milton's Book againſt the late King of England had buen 
% burnt by the hands of the common Hangman. Milton's Book, or rather Books, 
were not burnt till Aug. 27th. But one may eaſily conceive how ſuch a piece 
of News, which was at the bottom true, might be anticipated on account of 
the Order of Council for burning the condemn'd Books; but it cannot be ſo 
* eaſily conceiv'd in my Opinion, that a Correſpondent in England, who ap- | 
« pears to have known of this Order, in which Milton is ſaid not to be found, 
« ſhould poſitively ſay, Milton is in Cuſtody, unleſs he was ſciz'd after the pub- 
& lication of the Order.“ 

Milton being ſecur'd by his Pardon, appear'd again in public, and remov'd to 
Jewen-Street near Alderſgate-Street, where he married his third Wife, Elixa- 
beth the Daughter of Mr. Minſbul of Cheſhire, recommended to him by his | 
Friend Dr. Paget of Coleman-Street, to whom ſhe was related; but he had no | 
Children by her (y). She died at Nantwich in Cheſhire a few Years ago. 

Soon after the Reſtauration he is ſaid to have been offer'd the place of Latin | 

Secretary to the King, which he refus*d. Mr. Richardſon, who relates this Sto- | | 
ry, expreſſes himſelf in theſe terms (z): * My Authority is Henry Bendiſb Eſq; 
a Deſcendant by his Mother's ſide from the Protector Oliver Cromwell. Their 
« Family and Milton's were in great Intimacy before and after his Death; and 
„the thing was known among them. Mr. Bendiſp has heard the Widow or 
Daughter (of Milton) or both ſay it, that ſoon after the Reſtauration, the King 
offer'd to employ this pardon'd Man, as Latin Secretary; tlic Poſt in which 
he ſerv'd Cromwell with ſo much Integrity and Ability. (That a like offer 
« was made to Thurloe, is not diſputed, as ever I heard.) Millan withſtood the 
* Offer, the Wife preſs'd his Compliance. Thou art in the right, ſays ha; you, 
« as other Women, would ride in your Coach: for me, my Aim is to live and die 
« an honeſt Man.” 

In 1661 he publiſh'd his Accedence commenc'd Grammar, at London in 8vo, anda 
Tractof Sir Walter Ralegh, printed there in 8vo, and intitled, Aphoriſms of Stats. 

It appears, that Milton liv'd in Fewen-Street in 1692, from a paſſage in the 
Life of Thomas Ellwood, an eminent Quaker, who tells us (a), that our Author 

having fill'd a public Station in the former times, liv'd now a private and 
« retired Life in London, and having wholly loſt his Sight, kept always a Man [ 
to read to him, which was uſually the Son of ſome Gentleman of his Acquain- X | 
* tance, whom in Kindneſs he took to improve in his Learning.” Mr. E!/- | 
wood was recommended to him by Dr. Paget, and went every Day in the After- 
noon, except Sunday (b), and read to him ſuch Books in the Latin Tongue as 
Milton thought proper (c). Ar my firſt ſitting to read to him, ſays Mr. 
Elwood (d), obſerving that I us'd the Engliſb Pronunciation, he told me, 
if I would have the Benefit of the Latin Tongue, not only to read and un- 


derſtand 

(x) Letters Choifies de feu Mr Guy Patin, (a) Hiſtory of the Life of Thomas Ellwood, 
Vol. II. Lettr, 187. Edit. de Cologne 1691. written by his own Hand, p. 154. 2d. Edit 
(y) Philips, p. 38, 41. (z) Lite of Mil- London 1714. in $09 % bid. p. 156. 
ton, p. 100. | (c) 1bid. p. 154. (d) Ibid. p. 156 
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&« derſtand Latin Authors, but to converſe with Foreigners either abroad or at 
« home, I muſt learn the Foreign Pronunciation. To this I conſenting, he 
inſtructed me how to ſound the Vowels, ſo different from the common Pro- 
© nunciation uſed by the Engliſh, who ſpeak Anglicè their Latin, that (with 
« ſome few other Variations in ſounding ſome Conſonants in particular Caſes, 
c as c before e and 7 like ch, ſc before i like ſb, &c.) The Latin thus ſpoken 
« ſeemed as different from that which was delivered as the Engl; generally 
„ ſpeak it, as if it were another Language. . . . This Change of Pronunciation 
pro v'd a new Difficulty to me. It was now harder to me to read, than it 
« was before to underſtand when read. But 

66 enan— abr omnia vincit 

<c Improbus ; 

« and ſo did I; which made my Reading the more acceptable to my Maſter. 
« He, on the other hand, perceiving with what earneſt Defire I purſued 
„Learning, gave me not only all the Encouragement, but all the Help ne 
& could. For having a curious Ear, he underſtood by my tone, when I un- 
« derſ{tood what I read, and when I did not; and accordingly would ſtop me, 
examine me, and open the moſt difficult Paſſages to me.“ ; 

It was not long after Milton's third Marriage, that he removed to an Houſe 
in the Artillery-Walk leading to Bunbill- Fields; and this, ſays Mr. Philips (F), 
was his laſt Stage in this World ;, but it was of many Years continuance; more per- 
haps than he had had in any other Place beſides. And Mr. Kichard/on informs us 
(gz), that . he uſed to fit in a grey coarſe Cloth Coat at the Door of this Houle, 
in warm ſunny Weather, to enjoy the freſh Air; and ſo, as well as in his 
Room, receiv'd the Viſits of People of diſtinguiſſid Parts, as well as Quality. 
And very lately I had the good Fortune, continues Mr. Richardſon, to have 
C another Picture of him froman ancient Clergyman in Dor/etſhire, Dr. Wright. 
« He found him in a ſmall Houſe z he thinks but one Room on a Floor. 
« In that, up one pair of Stairs, which was hung with a ruſty Green, he found 
FJobn Milton ſitting in an Elbow Chair; black Clothes, and neat enough 
s pale, but not cadaverous; his Hands and Fingers gouty, and with Chalk-ſtones. 
Among other Diſcourſe he expreſs'd himſelt to this purpoſe, that was he free 
from the Pain this gave him, his Blindneſs would be tolerable.” 

When the Plague began to encreaſe in Londen in 1665, Mr. Ellwood took a 
ſmall Houſe for Milton and his Family at St. Giles Chalfont, in Buckinghamſhire; 
and after the Sickneſs was over, and the City well cleanſed and become ſately 
habitable again, Milton return'd to London (H). 

I have in my hands a Sonnet ſaid to be written by Milton upon occaſion of 
the Plague, and to have been lately found on a Glaſs-Window at Chalfont, Ir 
is as follows: | 

« Fair Mirrour of foul Times] whoſe fragile Sheene 
« Shall as it blazeth, break, while Providence 
„ (Aye watching &er bis Saints with Eye unſeen,) 
«© Spreads the red Rod of angry Peſtilence, 
« To ſweep the wicked and their Counſels hence ; 


„Lea all to break the Pride of luſtful Kings, 
« Who Heaven's Lore rejett for brutiſh Senſe ; 
As erſt be ſcourg*d Jeſſides Sin of yore 
For the fair Hittite, when on Seraph's Wings 
« He ſent him War, or Plague, or Famine ſore.” 


But the obvious Miſtake in this Sonnet, in repreſenting, the Peſtilence as a 
Judgment upon David for his Adultery with Bazhfheba, whereas it was on ac- 
count of his numbring the People, renders it juſtly ſuſpected not to be our Au- 
thor's, who was too converſant in Scripture to commit ſuch an Error. For 
this and ſome other Reaſons, which I might mention, I conſider it only as a 
very happy Imitation of Milton's Style and Manner. However I am inform'd 
by Mr. George Vertue, that he has ſcen a ſatirical Medal upon King Charles II. 
ſtruck abroad, without any Inſcription, the Device of which correſponds | 
extremely with the Sentiment in this Sonnet. On one ſide is repreſented the 
King, dreſt in the moſt magnificent Manner; and on the Reverſe, his Subjects 
perithing by a raging Peſtilence ſent from Heaven. 
Flis 
(f) b. 38. (g) Life of Milton, p. 4. (5) Hiflory of the Life of To. EIlarscd, þ. 246, 247. 
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of Mr. JOHN M1LToON. 


His Paradiſe Lot was now finiſh'd, for when Mr. Elltoecd viſited him at 
St. Giles Chalfont, Milton lent him the Manuſcript of it, in order that he might 
read it over, and give him his Judgment of it. When Mr. Ellcvood return'd it, 
ilion aſk*d him how he lik'd it, and what he thought of it; * which I modeſtly 
but freely told him, /avs Mr. Ellwood (i); and after ſome further Diſcourſe a- 
bout it, I pleaſantly faid to him, Thou ha ſaid much of Paradiſe Loſt z but what 
* haſt thou to ſay of Paradiſe Found? He made me no Anſwer, but ſate ſome time 
in a Muſe; then broke off that Diſcourſe, and fell upon another Subject.“ 
When Mr. Elltvood afterwards waited upon him in London, Milton ſhew'd him 
his Paradiſe Regain'd, and in a pleaſant tone ſaid to him, This 7s owing to you z 
for you put it into my Head by the Queſtion you put to me at Chalfont 3 which be- 
ſore 1 had not thought of, Mr. Philips obſerves (, that the Subject of Milton's 
Paradiſe Loſt was firſt deſign'd for a Tragedy; “ and in the fourth Book of 
the Poem, /, he, there are ten Verſes, which, ſeveral Years before the Poem 
++ was begun, were ſhewn to me and ſome others, as deſign'd for the very Be- 
«++ ginning of the ſaid Tragedy.“ The Verſes were theſe 


O thou! that, with ſurpaſſing glory crown'd, 
Tnok*ft from thv ſale dominion like the God 
Of this new World, at whoſe fight all the Stars 
Hide their diminiſſbd Heoads ;, to thee I call, 
But with no friendly Voice, and add thy name, 
O Stn! to tell thee, how I hate thy Beams, 
Thot bring to my Remembrance from what State 
T fell ; how glorious once above thy Sphere; 
*Till Pride, and worſe Ambition, threw me down, 
Marring in Heav'n againſt heaw*n*s matchleſs King. 


There are ſeveral Plans of Paradiſe Laſt in the form of a Tragedy in our Au- 
thor's own hand-writing in the Manuſcript in Tr:in:ity-College Library, which 
contains likewiſe a great Variety of other Subjects for Tragedies, and is ag 
tollows : 


«© The Perſens. | « The Perſons, 
„ Michael & Moſes 
Chorus of Angels Divine Juſtice, Mercie, Wiſdom, Hea. 
« Heavenly Lede e oenly Love : 
&« Lucifer & The Evening Starre Heſperus 
cc cc 
- —_ 7 with the Serpent. 40 5 
« Conſcience | « Adam 
« Death 6 Eve 
« Labour 9 « Conſcience 
c Sickneſſe Labour 
% Diſcontent Mutes « Sickneſſe 
« Ignorance «<6 Diſcontent | 
$6 cred others &« Jenorance Mutes 
« Faith « Feare 
40 Hope Death 1 
40 Charity, 66 Faith 
« Hope 


„ Charity. 


PARADISE LOs r. 
The Perſons, 


& Moſes neyCa, recounting how he aſſum'd his true Bodie; that it cor- 
e rupts not, becauſe *tis with God in the Mount; declares the like of Enoch 
e and Eliah ; beſides the Purity of the Place, that certaine pure Winds, Dues, 
e and Clouds preſerve it from Corruption; whence exhorts to the Sight of 
« God; tells they cannot ſe Adam in the State of Innocence by reaſon of thire 
<< Sin, | Fuſtici 

(i) Bid. (4) 2. 35. | 
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xxxviii An Account of the Life and Writings 
« derſtand Latin Authors, but to converſe with Foreigners either abroad or at 
« home, I muſt learn the Foreign Pronunciation. To this I conſenting, he 
„ jinſtruted me how to ſound the Vowels, ſo different from the common Pro- 
e nunciation uſed by the Engliſh, who ſpeak Anglicè their Latin, that (with 
« ſome few other Variations in ſounding ſome Conſonants in particular Caſes, 
« asc before e and i like ch, ſc before i like ſb, &c.) The Latin thus ſpoken 
« ſeemed as different from that which was delivered as the Exgliſb generally 
« ſpeak it, as if it were another Language. . . . This Change of Pronunciation 
pro v'd a new Difficulty to me. It was now harder to me to read, than it 
vas before to underſtand when read. But 
6 A Iabor omnia vincit 
&6 Improbus ; | 
« and ſo did I; which made my Reading the more acceptable to my Maſter. "i 
« He, on the other hand, perceiving with what earneſt Deſire [ purſued 8 
& Learning, gave me not only all the Encouragement, but all the Help he bs. 
© could. For having a curious Ear, he underſtood by my tone, when 1 un- 
&« derſtood what I read, and when I did not; and accordingly would top me, 
« examine me, and open the moſt difficult Paſſages to me.” \ 

It was not long after Milton's third Marriage, that he removed to an Houſe 
in the Artillery-Walk leading to Bunbill- Fields; and this, ſays Mr. Philips (F). 
was his laſt Stage in this World; but it was of many Years continuance, more per- 
haps than he had had in any other Place beſides. And Mr. Kichard/on informs us 
(gz), that . he uſed to fit in a grey coarſe Cloth Coat at the Door of this Houſe, 
« in warm ſunny Weather, to enjoy the freſh Air; and ſo, as well as in his 
« Room, receiv'd the Viſits of People of diſtinguiſtd Parts, as well as Quality. 
« And very lately I had the good Fortune, continues Mr. Richardſon, to have 
C another Picture of him froman ancient Clergyman in Dorſeſſbire, Dr. Wright. 
„He found him in a ſmall Houſe z he thinks but one Room on a Floor. 
« In that, up one pair of Stairs, which was hung with a ruſty Green, he found 
„ Fobn Milton ſitting in an Elbow Chair; black Clothes, and neat enough; 
pale, but not cadaverous ; his Hands and Fingers gouty, and with Chalk-ſtones. 
Among other Diſcourſe he expreſs'd himſelt to this purpoſe, that was he free 
from the Pain this gave him, his Blindneſs would be tolerable.” 

When the Plague began to encreaſe in London in 1665, Mr. Ellwood took a 
ſmall Houſe for Milton and his Family at St. Giles Chalfont, in Buckinghamfhire; 
and after the Sickneſs was over, and the City well cleanſed and become ſafely 
habitable again, Milton return'd to London (H). 

I have in my hands a Sonnet ſaid to be written by Milton upon occaſion of 
the Plague, and to have been lately found on a Glaſs-Window at Chalfont, Ir 
is as follows : 

« Fair Mirrour of foul Times] whoſe fragile Sheene 
Shall as it blazeth, break, while Providence 
© (Aye watching ver his Saints with Eye unſeen,) 
„ Spreads the red Rod of angry Peſtilence, 
« To ſweep the wicked and their Counſels bence ; 


Lea all to break the Pride of luſtſul Kings, 
« Who Heaven's Lore rejett for brutiſh Senſe ; 

« As erſt he ſcourg*d Jeſſides“ Sin of yore 
« For the fair Hittite, when on Seraph's Wings 
« He ſent him War, or Plague, or Famine ſore.” 


But the obvious Miſtake in this Sonnet, in repreſenting the Peſtilence as a 
Judgment upon David for his Adultery with Bathfheba, whereas it was on ac- 
count of his numbring the People, renders it juſtly ſuſpected not to be our Au- 
thor's, who was too converſant in Scripture to commit ſuch an Error. For 
this and ſome other Reaſons, which I might mention, I conſider it only as a 
very * Imitation of Milton's Style and Manner. However I am inform'd 
by Mr. George Vertue, that he has bak a ſatirical Medal upon King Charles II. 
ſtruck abroad, without any Inſcription, the Device of which correſponds 
extremely with the Sentiment in this Sonnet. On one ſide is repreſented the 
King, dreſt in the moſt magnificent Manner; and on the Reverſe, his Subjects 
perithing by a raging Pcſtilence ſent from Heaven. | 


I 
(f) . 38. C) Life of Milton, p. 4. (5) Eiflory of the Life of Tho. Ellzrocd, p. 246, 249. 
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of Mr. JOHN MILTON. 


His Paradiſe Loft was now finiſh'd, for when Mr. Elleccd viſited him at 
St. Giles Chalfont, Milton lent him the Manuſcript of it, in order that he might 
read it over, and give him his Judgment of it. When Mr. E!/wood return'd it, 
Milton aſk*d him how he lik'd it, and what he thought of it; * which I modeſtly 
but freely told him, /ays Mr. Ellwood (i); and after ſome further Diſcourſe a- 
bout it, I pleaſantly ſaid to him, Thou D ſaid much of Paradiſe Loſt z but what 
* haſt thou to ſay of Paradiſe Found? He made me no Anſwer, but ſate ſome time 
in a Muſe; then broke off that Diſcourſe, and fell upon another Subject.“ 


When Mr. Elwood afterwards waited upon him in London, Milton ſhew'd him 


his Paradiſe Regain'd, and in a pleaſant tone ſaid to him, This is owing to you z 
for you put it into my Head by the Queſtion you put to me at Chalfont z which be- 
fore 1 had not thought of, Mr. Philips obſerves (H, that the Subject of Milton's 
Paradiſe Loſt was firſt deſign'd for a Tragedy; “ and in the fourth Book of 
the Poem, ſays he, there are ten Verſes, which, ſeveral Years before the Poem 
was begun, were ſhewn to me and ſome others, as deſign'd for the very Be- 
ginning of the ſaid Tragedy.” The Verſes were theſe 


O thou! that, with ſurpaſſing glory crown'd, 
T.cok*ft from thy ſole dominion like the God 
Of this new World; at whoſe fight all the Stars 
Hide their diminiſd Heads 1, to thee I call, 
But with no friendly Voice, and add thy name, 
O Sun] to tell thee, how I hate thy Beams, 
That bring to my Remembrance from what State 
Lell; how glorious once above thy Sphere; 
*Till Pride, and worſe Ambition, threw me down, 
Warring in Heav'n againſt bead'n's matchleſs Ring. 


XXXIX 


There are ſeveral Plans of Paradiſe Laſt in the form of a Tragedy in our Au- 


thor's own hand-writing in the Manuſcript in Trinity-College Library, which 
contains likewiſe a great Variety of other Subjects for Tragedies, and is as 
tollows : | | | 


e The Perſons, « The Perſons, 


&« Michael = &« Myſes 
« Chorus of Angels 6 Divine 7 Mercie, Wiſdom, Hea. 
« Heavenly Love s venly Love 
“Lucifer & The Evening Starre Heſperus 
0 8 cc 
0 _— with the Serpent, 5 R Angels 
« Conſcience ok N 
« Death «© Eve 
N „ Conſcience 
« Sickneſſe Labour 
6 3 Mutes | Den | 
«© 1gnorance 
« withothers . 12 Mutes 
<c ' c Feare 
nay = «Death . 
« Charity, " jw 

» 

ope 


“ Charity, 


| PARADISE LosT. 
The Perſons, 


& Moſes UN, recounting how he aſſum'd his true Bodie; that it cor- 
e rupts not, becauſe *tis with God in the Mount; declares the like of Enoch 
« and Eliah ; beſides the Purity of the Place, that certaine pure Winds, Dues, 
e and Clouds preſerve it from Corruption; whence exhorts to the Sight of 
% God; tells they cannot ſe Adam in the State of Innocence by reaſon of thire 
« Sin, | | 56 Tuſtice 

(i) Bid. (4) P. 35» | 


xl 


cc 


cc 
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As Account of the Life and Writings 


© Tuſtice 
« Mercie >debating what ſhould become of Man, if he fall. 
« Wiſdome 
« Chorus of Angels ſinging a Hymne of the Creation. 
«- AQ II. | 
« Heavenly Love 
Evening Starre. 


* Chorus ſing the Mariage Song, and deſcribe Paradice. 


III. 
& Lucifer contriving Adam's ruine. ö 
e Chorus feares for Adam, and relates Lucifer*s Rebellion and Fall. 


*« AMV. 
«c 
o Zis hallen 
© Conſcience Cites them to God's Examination. 
« Chorus bewailes, and tells the Good Adam hath loſt, 
r 

Alam and Eve driven out of Paradice: 

% Preſented by an Angel with 
« Labour, Griefe, Hatred, Envie, Warre, Famine, 197"; TMour 0 

lence, Sickneſſe, Diſcontent, Ignorance, Feare, Death 852 
to whome he gives thire Names: likewiſe Winter, Heat, Tempeſt, &c. 
&« Faith 
« Hope {comfort him, and inſtruct him, 
«© Charity 
& Cherus briefly concludes. 


<< The Deluge. Sodom. 
« Dinah, Vide Euſeb. Præparat. Evang. L. 9. C. 22, 
The Perſons. 


* 


c 


% Dine. & Hanicr, 

„ Debora, Rebecca's Nurſe. % Sichem. 

„ Jacob. „ Counſelors 2. 
« Simeon. % Nuncits. 

% Levi. % Chorus. 


« Thamar Cuopboruſa; where Juda is found to have bin the Author of that 
Crime, which he condemn'd in Tamar. 


* Tamar excus'd in what ſhe attempted. 
The Golden Calfe, or the Maſſacre in Hored. 
«<< The Quails, Num. 11. 

« The Murmurers, Num. 14. 
Corab, Datban, &c. Num. 16, 17. 
& Moabitides, Num. 25. 

& Achan, Foſue 7 and 8. 

&« 7oſuah in Giveon, of. 10. 

« Gideon Idoloclaſtes, Jud. 6, 7. 

© Gideon purſuing, Jud. 8. 

„ Abimelech the Uſurper, Jud. g. 


„„ Samſon marriing or in Ramab Lechi, Jud. 18. 


* 


* 


« Samſon purſophorus, or Hybriſtes, or Dagonalia, Jud. 16. 
«© Comazontes, or the Benjaminites, or the Rioters, Jud. 19, 20, 21. 

% Theriſtria, a Paſtoral out of Ruth. | | 

« Fliade, Hophni and Phinehas, Sam, 1, 2, 3, 4, beginning with the firſt 
Overthrow of Jae! by the Philiſtins, interlac't with Samuel's Viſion concern- 
ing Elis Familie. 

« Tonathan reſcued, Sam. 1, 14. 

„ Doeg ſlandering, Sam. 1, 22. 

«« The Sheepſhearers in Carmel, a Paſtoral, 1 Sam. 25. 
« Saul in Gilloa, 1 Sam. 28, 31. | 
David revolted, 1 Sam, from the 27 C. to the 31. 


* 


&© David 
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of Mr. JohN M1LTON. 


«© Navid adulterous, 2 Sam. c. 11, 12. 
„ Tamar, 2 Sam. 13. 
« Achitophel, 2 Sam. 15, 16, 17, 18. 
« HAdoniab, 1 Reg. 2. 
e Solomon, Idolomargus, or Cynæcocratumenus, aut Thyfiazuſe, Reg. 1. 11. 
© Rehobcam, 1 Reg. 12. wher is diſputed of a Politick Religion. 
© Abios Tberſæus. 1 Reg. 14. The Queen after much Dilpute, as the laſt 
Reiuge ſent to the Profet 4hias of Shilo; receavs the meſſage. The Epitaſis 
in that ſhee hearing the Child ſhall die as ſhe comes home, refuſes to return, 
thinking therby to elude the Oracle. The former part is ſpent in bringing 
the ſick Prince forth as it were deſirous to ſhift his Chamber and Couch as 
dying Men uſe, his Father telling him what ſacrifize he had ſent for his 
Healch to Bethel and Dan; his fearleſneſſe of Death, and puting his Father 
in mind to ſet to Apiab. The Chorus of the Elders of Yael, bemoaning his 
Vertues bereft them, and at another time wondring why 7eroboam being bad 
himſelt ſhould 1o grieve for Son that was good, Sc. 
© Imbres, or the Showers, 1 Reg. 18. 19. 
« Naboth ovuoÞ xe ever, I Reg. 21. 
„ Ahab, 1 Reg. 22. beginning at the Synod of fals Proſets; ending with re- 
lation of Aba#s Death; his Bodie brought; Zedechiah ſlain by Abab's Freinds 
tor his ſeducing. (See Lavater, 2 Chron. 18.) 
„ Flias in the Mount, 2 Reg. 1, 'Oz«6471;, or better Elias Polemiſtes. 
« Eliſeus Hudrochoos, 2 Reg. 3. Hudrophantes, Aquator, 
« Flifeus Adorodocetas, 
« Flifeus Menntes, ſive in Dothaimis, 2 Reg. 6. 
« Samaria Liberata, 2 Reg. 7. 
Achabæi Cunoborumeni, 2 Reg. 9. The Scene Jeſrael: beginning from 
the Watchman's Diſcovery of Jebu till he go out: in the mean while, meſ- 
ſage of things paſſing brough to 7eſebel, &c. Laſtly the 70 Heads of A. 
hats Sons brought in, and meſſage brought of Abaziab's brethren ſlain on the 
Way, C. 10. 
« Fehu Belicola, 2 Reg. 10. 
« Athaliah, 2 Reg. 11. 
„ Amaziah Doryalotus, 2 Reg. 14. 2 Chron, 25. | 
« Hezechias woXopus weve, 2 Reg. 18, 19. Heſechia beſieg' d. The wicked 
Hypocriſy of Shebna, ſpoken of in the 11, or thereabout of Jaiab, and the 
Commendation of Eliakim will afford aÞJepas ,; together with a Faction, 
that ſought help from *gypr. 
© Tofrah AinComenos 2 Reg. 23. | 
& Zedechiah veoreeiCuv, 2 Reg. but the Story is larger in Jeremiah. 
© Solymu» Halgfis ; which may begin from a meſſage brought to the City, of 
the Judgment upon Zedecbiab and his Children in Ribla, and ſo ſeconded 
with the burning and deſtruction of City and Temple by Nebuzaradan ; la- 
mented by Jeremiab. | 
« Aſa or Athiopes, 2 Chron. 14, with the depoſing his Mother, and burn- 
ing her Idol. | 5 
* The three Children, Dan. 3. | 

© Britiſh Trag. 
{+ 1, The Cloiſter King Conſtans ſet up by Yortiger, 
* 2. Vortiger poiſon'd by Nena. a | | 
« 3. Vortiger immur'd. Vortiger marrying Roena, Reproov'd by Vodin 
Archbiſhop of London. Speed. 2 ; 
« 4. Sigber of the Eaſt-Saxons revolted from the Faith, and reclaim'd by 
Jarumang. ; 
g. Ethelbert of the Eaſt-Angles ſlaine by Offs the Mercian. See Holinſh, 
L. 6. C. 5. Speed in the Life of Offa and Ethelbert. 
« 6, Sebert ſlaine by Penda after he had left his Kingdom, See Holinſbed, 
116 p. FO 


. Wulfer ſlaying his tow Sons for beeing Chriſtians, | 


«cc 


ic 


« 8. Oftert of Northumberland ſlain for raviſhing the Wife of Bernbocard, 
and the Dans brought in. See Stow. Holinſb. L. 6. C. 12. and eſpecial- 
ly Speed, L. 8. C. 2. | 

Vor. I. 1 | «© 9. Ed- 


An Account of the Life and Writings 


*« g. Edmund laſt King of the Eaſt-Angles martyr'd by Hinguar the Dane. See 
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10. Sigbert, Tyrant of the Weſt-Saxons ſlaine by a Swinheard. 

* 11. Edmund Brother of Athel/tan flaine by a Theete at his owne Table. 
Malmeſþ. 

« 12, Edwin, Son to Edward the yonger, for Luft depriv'd of his Kingdom, 
or rather by Faction of Monks, whome he hated ; together the impoſter 
Dunſtan. 

4 13. Edward Son of Eogar murder'd by his Step- mother. To which may 
be inſerted the Tragedie ſtirr'd up betwixt the Monks and Prieſts about 
Mariage. | 

= 14. Etbeltred, Son of Edgar, a ſlothſul King, the Ruin of his Land by the 
Danes. 

0 15. Ceaulin, King of Weſt-Saxons, for Tyrannie depos'd, and baniſh't, and 
dying. 

« 16. The ſlaughter of the Monks of Bangor by Edelfride ftirr'd up, as is 
ſaid, by Erhelbert, and he by Auſtine the Monke, becauſe the Britains would 
not receave the Rites of the Roman Church. See Bede, Geffrey Monmouth, 
and Halinſbed, p. 104. which muſt begin with the Convocation of Britiſh 
Clergie by Auſtin to determin ſuperfluous Points, which by them were re- 
tuſed. | | 
« 17. Edwin by Viſion promis'd the Kingdom of Nortbumberland on pro- 
miſe of his Converſion, and therin cſtabliſh't by Rodoald King of Eaf- 
Angles. 

* 18. Oſein King of Deira ſlaine by Ofwie his Friend King of Bernitia, 
through Inſtigation of Flatterers. See Holinſbed, p. 115. 

4 19. Sigibert of the Erft- Angles keeping Companie with a Perſon excom- 
municated, flarne by the fame Man in his Houſe, according as the Biſhop 
Cedda had foretold. 

« 20. Fefride K ing of the Northumbers ſlaine in Battle againſt the Pis, ha- 
ving before waſted Ireland, and made warre for no reaſon on Men that ever 
lov'd the Engliſh ; forewarn'd alſo by Cuthbert not to fight with the Pits. 

« 21. Kinewulf, King of W:t-Saxons, ſlaine by Kineard in the Houſe of one 
of his Concubins. | 

« 22. Guntkildis, the Daniſh Ladie, with her Huſband Palingus, and her 
Son, ſlaine by appointment of the Traitor Edrick in King Ethelred*s Days. 
Holinſbed, 7 L. C. g. together with the Maſſacre of the Danes at Oxford. 
Speed. 

« 23. Brightrick of Weſt-Saxons poyſon'd by his Wife Ethelburge Offa's Daugh- 
ter, who dies miſerably alſo in beggery after adultery in a Nunnery. Speed 
in Bithrick. | 

% 24. Alfred in diſguiſe of a Miniftrel diſcovers the Danes negligence, ſets 


on with a mightie ſlaughter ; about the ſame tyme the Devonſpire Men rout 


Hubba and ſlay him. 

„A Heroicall Poem may be founded ſomwhere in Alfred*s Reigne, eſpe- 
cially at his iſſuing out of Edelingſey on the Danes, whoſe Actions are wel 
like thoſe of Ulyſſes. 

« 25. Altheſtan expoſing his Brother Eduin to the Sea, and repenting. 

« 26. Edgar ſlaying Ethelwold for falſe play in woing, wherein may be ſet 
out his Pride, Luſt, which he thought to cloſe by favouring Monks and build 
ing Monaſteries: alſo thediſpoſition of Women in Z/fridatoward her Huſband, 
* 27. Swane beleidging London, and Ethelred repulst by the Londoners, 

« 28. Harold ſlaine in Battle by William the Nerman, 

<«« The firſt Scene may begin with the Ghoſt of Alfred, the ſecond Son of Es- 
belred, ſlaine in cruel manner by Gedwin Harold's Father, his Mother and 
Brother diſſuading him. | 


29. Edmond Ironſide defeating the Danes at Brentford, with his Combat 


cc 


, «6. 21, Gunilda, Daughter to King Canuteand Emma, 


with Canute. | 


« 30. Edmund Ironſide murder'd by Edrict the 8388 reveng'd by Canute. 


Emperour, accus'd of Inchaſtitie, is defended by her Engliſh Page in Pere 
| x «© again 


ife to Henry the third _ 
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of Mr. Joun MILTON, 


againſt a giant-like Adverſary; who by him at two blows is flaine, &cc. 
$>eed in the Life of Canute, 

« 32, Hardiknute dying in his Cups, an example to Riot. 

« 23, Edward Confeſſor's divorſing and impriſoning his noble Wife Editha, 
Codcoin's Daughter; wherin is ſhewed his era to Strangers the 
Caute of Godwin's Inſurrection, wherin Godwin's Forbearance of Battel 
prais'd, and the Eugliſb moderation on both ſides magnified. His ſlackneſſe 
to redreſſe the corrupt Clergie, and ſuperſtitious Prætence of Chaſtitie, 


Scotch Stories, or rather Britiiſb of the North Parts. 


« ATHIRCO ſlain by Natholochus, whoſe Daughter he had raviſht, and 
this Natholochus uſurping thereon the Kingdom, ſeeks to flay the Kindred of 
Athirco, who ſcape him and conſpire againſt him. He ſends to a Witch to 
know the Event. The Witch tells the Meſſinger, that he is the Man ſhall 
flay Natholochus : he deteſts it, but in his Journie home changes his mind, 
and performs it, Scotch Chron, Engliſh, p. 68, 69. | 
Dor E and DonwaLvD, a ſtrange Story of Witchcraft, and murder 
diſcover'd and reveng'd. Scotch Story, 149, Ec. 

« Hats, the Plowman, who with his tow Sons that were at plow running to 
the Battel! that was between the Scots and Danes in the next Field, ſtaid the 
Flight of his Countrymen, renew'd the Battell, and caus'd the Victorie, 
&c. Scotch Story, p. 155. 

« KENNETH, who having privily poiſon'd Malcolm Duffe, that his own Son 
might ſucceed, is ſlain by Fenella. Scotch Hiſt. p. 157, 158, Er. 

« MAcCBE TH, beginning at the Arrivall of Malcolm at Mackduffe, The 
matter of Duncan may be expreſs't by the appearing of his Ghoſt. 


ABRAM from Morea, or ISACK redeem?d. 


„ The Oiconomie may be thus. The firſt or ſixt Day after Mrabam's De- 
parture, Z/eazer Abram's Steward, firſt alone, and then with the Chorus, 
diſcourſe of Abraham's ſtrange voiage, thire Miſtreſſe ſorrow and perplexity, 
accompanied with frighttull Dreams; and tell the manner of his riſing by 
night, taking his ſervants and his fon with him. Next may come forth Sa- 
rab herſelf z after the Chorus, or J/mael, or Mar; next ſome Shepheard 
or companie of Merchants paſſing through the Mount in the time that Abram 
was in the midwork, relate to Sarab what they ſaw. Hence Lamentations, 
Fears, Wonders; the matter in the mean while divulg'd. Aner or Eſcbcol, 
or Mamre Abram's Confederats come to the Hous of Abram to be more 
certaine, or to bring news; in the mean while diſcourſing as the World 
would, of ſuch an Action divers ways, bewayling the Fate of ſo noble a Man 
faln from his reputation, either through divin Juſtice, or Superſtition, or 
coveting to doe ſome notable Act through Zeal. At length a Servant ſent 
from Abram relates the Truth; and laſt he himſelfe comes with a great 


Traine of Melchizedec, whoſe ſhepheards beeing ſecretlye witneſſes of all paſ- 


ſages had related to thir Maſter, and he conducted his Freind Abraham home 
with joy. | 
BAPTISTES 
The Scene, the Court. 
Beginning from the Morning of Herod's Birth-Day. 


& Herod by ſome Counſeller perſuaded (7) on his Birth-Day to releaſe John 
Baptiſt, purpoſes it, cauſes him to be ſent for to Court from Priſon, The 
Queen hears of it, takes occaſion to paſſe wher he 1s, on purpoſe, that un- 


+ der prætence of reconſiling to him, or ſeeking to draw a kind retraction from 


him of the Cenſure on the Marriage; to which End ſhe ſends a Courtier 
before to ſound whether he might be perſuaded to mitigate his ſentence, 
which not finding, ſhe herſelf craftily aſſays, and on his conſtancie founds an 
accuſation to Herod of a contumacious Affront on ſuch a day before many 
Peers, prepares the King to ſome Paſſion, and at laſt by her Daughter's 
dancing effects it. There may prologize the Spirit of Philip, Herod's Brother. 
It. may alſo be thought, that Herod had well bedew'd himſelf with Wine, 
which made him grant the eaſier to his Wives Daughter. Some of his 2 

| ciples 


(1) Or els the Queen may plot under pretenſe af begging for his Liberty, to ſeoe to draw him into 


a ſnare by his freedom of ſpeech. 


ul 


xliv An Account of the Life and Writings 


& ciples alſo, as to congratulate his Liberty, may be brought in, with whom 
„ after certain command of his Death many compaſſioning Words of his 
« Diſciples, bewayling his Youth cut off in his glorious Cours, he telling them 
« his Work is don, and wiſhing them follow Chriſt his Maiſter. 


SopO Mu. 
| | ; The Scene before Lot's Gate. 


« The Chorus conſiſts of Lo!'s Shepherds come to the Citty about ſome Affairs 
| « waitin the Evening thire Maiſter's return from his Evening Walk toward 
[| « the Citty-gates. He brings with him 2 young Men or Youths of noble form. 
if « After likely Diſcourſes prepares for thire entertainment. By then Supper 
| « is ended, the Gallantry of the Town paſſe by in proceſſion with muſick and 
| « ſong to the Temple of Yenus Urania or Por, and underſtanding of tow noble 
0 


4 Strangers airiv*d, they fend 2 of thire choyſeſt Youth with the Prieſt to in- 
<« vite them to their Citty Solemnities, it beeing an honour that thire Citty had 


* « decreed to all fair perfonages, as beeing ſacred to thir Goddeſſe. Lol, that 
'K « knows thire Drift, anſwers thwartly at laſt, of which notice given to the 
| g « whole Aſſembly, they haſten thither, taxe him of præſumption, ſingularity, 
[ þ & Breach of City-Cuſtoms ; in fine, after Violence, the Chorus of Shepherds 


«« prepare reſiſtance in thire Maiſter's Defence, calling the reſt of the lerviture ; 
&« but beeing forc't to give back, the Ange's open the dore, reſcue Lot, dil- 
<« cover themſelves, warne him to gether his Friends and Sons in Law out of 
te the Citty. He goes and returns, as having met with ſome incredulous. Some 
« Other Friend or Son in Law out of the way, when Lot came to his houſe, 
« overtakes him to know his Buſines. Heer is diſputed of Incredulity of divine 
« Judgements, and ſuch like matter: at laſt is deſcribed the parting from the 
« Citty ; the Chorus depart with thir Maiſter ; the Angels doe the deed with 
all dreadfull execution; the King and Nobles of the Citty may come forth, 
« and ſerve to ſet out the terror; a Chorus of Angels concluding, and the 1 
« Angels relating the Event of Lot's Journey and of his Wife. The firſt 1 
Chorus beginning, may relate the Courſe of the Citty, each evening every one with 
« Miſtreſſe or Ganymed, gitterning along the Streets, or ſolacing on the Banks 
« of Jordan, or down the ſtream. At the Prieſts inviting the Angels to the 
« ſolemnity, the Angels pittying thir beauty may diſpute of Love, and 
« how it differs from Luſt, ſeeking to win them. In the laſt Scene, to the 
« King and Nobles, when the firce thunders begin aloft, the Angel appeares 
<« all girt with Flames, which he faith are the flames of true Love, and tells 
<« the King, who falls down with terror, his juſt ſuffering, as alſo Athane's, i. e. 
% Gener, Lot's Son in Law, for deſpiſing the continual admonitions of Lot: 
then calling to the Thunders, Lightning, and Fires, he bids them heare the Call 
„ and Command of God to come and deſtroy a godleſſe Nation: he brings 
&< them down with ſome ſhort warning to other Nations to take heed, — 
Adam unparadiz'd. 3 

The Angel Gabriel either defcending or entring, ſhewing ſince this Globe 

& was created, his Frequency as much on Earth, as in Heaven: deſcribes Pa- 

« radiſe. Next the Chorus ſhewing the reaſon of his comming to keep his 

Watch in Paradiſe after Luciſer's Rebellion, by command from God, and 

withall expreſſing his deſire to ſee and know more concerning this excellent 

* new Creature, Man. The Angel Gabriel, as by his name ſignifying a prince 

of Power, tracing Paradiſe with a more free office, paſſes by the ſtation of the 

Chorus, and deſired by them relates what he knew of Man, as the Creation 

e of Eve, with thire Love and Mariage. After this Lucifer appeares after 

his overthrow, bemoans himſelf, ſeeks revenge on Man. The Chorus pre- 

e pare reſiſtance at his firſt approach. At laſt, after diſcourſe of enmity on 

either ſide, he departs z wherat the Chorus ſings of the Battell, and Vic- 

x „ torie in Heaven againſt him and his Accomplices; as before, after the firſt 
þ | « Act, was ſung a Hymn of the Creation. Heer again may appear Lucifer by 
| | relating and inſulting in what he had don to the Deſtruction of Man. Man ET 
| | | next, and Eve having by this time bin ſedug't by the Serpent appeares 
| | | „ confuſedly cover'd with Leaves. Conſcience in a ſhape accuſes him, Juſ- 


W CIS Dow. 


1 « tice cites him to the place, whither Jehova call'd for him. In the mean while , 
i «© the Chorus entertains the Stage, and is informed by ſome Angel the manner : 
1 | 0 


, Mr. JoHN MLTON. 


ce of his Fall. Heer the Chorus bewailes Adam's Fall. Adam then and Eve re. 
« turne, accuſe one another, buteſpecially Adam layes the Blame to his Wife, 
« js ſtubborn in his Offence. Juſtice appears; reaſons with him convinces 
« him, The Chorus admoniſheth Adam, and bids him beware Lucifer's Ex- 
«© ample of Impenitence. The Angel is ſent to baniſh them out of Paradiſe ; but 
« before cauſes to paſſe before his Eyes in ſhapes a Maſk of all the Evills of 
„this Life and World. He is humbPd, relents, diſpaires; at laſt appeares 
« Mercy, comforts him, promiles the Me/jah ; then calls in Faith, Hope, 
« and Charity; inſtructs him; he repents, gives God the Glory, ſubmitts to 
« his penalty, The Chorus briefly concludes. Compare this with the former 
“ Draught. 
MoazriTiDpEes or PHINEAS. 
« The Epitaſis wherof may lie in the Contention, firſt between the Father of 

« Zimri and Eleazer, whether he to have ſlain his ſon without Law. Next, 
the Embaſſadors of the Moabites expoſtulating about Chi a ſtranger and a 
4 noble Woman flain by Phineas. It may be argued about Reformation and 
« Puniſhment illegal, and, as it were, by tumult : after all arguments driv'n 
% home, then the Word of the L. ord may be brought acquitting and approve 
« ing Phineas, | 
CnrisTus PATIENS. 

& The Scene in the Garden beginning from the comming thither till Judas 
&« betraies, and the Officers lead him away. The reſt by Meſſage and Chorus, 
« His Agony may receav noble Expreſſions. 

„ Chriſt born. 

« Herod maſſacring, or Rachel weeping, Matt, a, 

« Chriſt bound. 

« Chriſt crucifi?d. 

% Chriſt riſen. 

&« Lazarus, Joan. I.“ 


Mr. Philips obſerves (m), that there was a very remarkable Circumſtance in 
the Compoſure of Paradiſe Loſt, which I have à particular Reaſon, ſays he, to 


remember; for whereas I had the peruſal of it from the very beginning, for ſome © 


Years as I went from time to time to vifit him, in a parcel of ten, twenty, or thir- 
ty Verſes at a time, (which being written by whatever Hand came next, might poſ- 
fibly want Correction as to the Ortbographby and Pointing,) having, as the Summer 
came on, not been ſhewed any for a conſiderable while, and deſiring the Reaſon 
thereof, wwas anſwer'd, that his Vein never happily flo d but from the Autunnal 
Equinox to the Vernal; and that whatever be attempted at other times was never to 
bis Satisfaction, though he courted his Fancy never ſo much; ſo that in all the Nears 
be wwas about this Poem, he may be ſaid to have ſpent but half his Time therein. 
Mr. Toland imagines (n), that Mr. Philips was miſtaken with regard to the time, 
ſince Milton in his Latin Elegy, written in his twentieth Year upon the Approach 
— the Spring declares the contrary, and that his Poetic Talent return'd with the 
pring. | 
Fallor ? an & nobis redeunt in Carmina Vires, 
Ingeniumque mibi munere Veris adeſt? 
Munere Veris adeſt, iterumque vigeſcit ab illo, 
(2uis putet?) atque aliquod jam ſibi paſcit Opus. 


A Friend of Milton's likewiſe inform'd Mr. Toland, that our Author could 
never compoſe well but in the Spring and Autumn. But Mr. Ricbardſon is of 
opinion (o), that neither of theſe Accounts is exactly true, nor ** that a Man 
« with ſuch a Work in his Head can ſuſpend it for ſix Months together, or but 
<* one, though it may go on more ſlowly ; but it muſt go on. This Jaying it 
« aſide is contrary to that Eagerneſs to finiſh what was begun, which he ſays 
&« [ Epiſtle to Deodatus, dated Sept. 2d, 1637] was his Temper.” The fame 
Gentleman informs us (p), that when he dictated, he us'd 7. /it leaning backward 
obliquely in an eaſy Chair, with his Leg flung over the Elbow of it; that be fre- 

tly composd lying in Bed in a Morning; and that when he could not ſleep, but 
Rs whole Nights, be tried; not one Verſe could be make : at other times 
flow'd eaſy his unpremediated Verſe, with à certain Impetus and ata 7 as 
| : : 2 
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himſelf ſeem'd to believe. Then, at what Hour ſcever, he rung for his Daughter 
to ſecure what came. I have been alſo told, he would dictate many, perhaps for- 
ty Lines in a Breath; and then reduce them to half the Number. I would not o- 
mit, ſays Mr. Richardſon, the leaſt Circumſtance, Theſe indeed ere Trifles ; but 
even ſuch contract a ſort of Greatneſs, when related to what is great. 

After the Work was ready for the Preſs, it was near being ſuppreſs'd by the 
Ignorance or Malice of the Licenſer, who, among other frivolous Exceptions, 
imagin'd there was Treaſon in that noble Simile (), B. I. Verſ. 594, and ſegg. 


as when the Sun new-riyn 

Looks thro* the horizontal miſty Air, 

Shorn of his Beams; or from behind the Moon, 
In dim Eclipſe, diſaſtrous twilight ſheds 

On half the Nations, and with Fear of Change 
Perplexes Monarchs. 


Mr. Philips (r) and Mr. Toland (S) aſſert, that this Poem was publiſn'd in 16663 
but this is undoubtedly a Miſtake, ſince Milton's Contract with his Bookſeller 
S. Simmons for the Copy bears Date April 27th, 1667; in which Contract our 
Author ſold his Copy for no more than fifteen Pounds; the payment of which 
depended upon the ſale of three numerous Impreſſions, as we are inform'd by 


— — 


Mr. Fenton (t), who with Mr. Hood is miſtaken, in aſſerting, that it was firſt 


publiſnh'd in 1669 ; tho? it is true, there are of the firſt Quarto Editions with 
that Year in the 'Title-page. The Cale is thus; there are ſeveral Titles, with 
a little Variation in each, beſides that of the Date. There are of 1667 and 
1668, as well as of 1669. The Sheets are the ſame, only a Word and a Point 
or two alter*d ; the Sheet otherwiſe the ſame, not cancell'd, but the Alteration 
made as it was printing; ſo that part of the Impreſſion was fo far different from 


the other part. And there were not only three ſeveral Title-pages, but a 


ſhort Advertiſement to the Reader, the Argument to the ſeveral Books, and a 
Liſt of Errata are added, with a little Diſcourſe concerning the Kind of Verſe. 
But theſe Additions were not exactly the ſamein every Year, as neither were the 
Names of the Bookſellers, thro? whoſe hands it paſs'd. The firſt Title, viz. 
that of 1667, was immediately followed by the Poem, without the Advertiſe- 
ment, Errata, &c. In 1674 Milton publiſhd in 8vo a ſecond Edition under 
this title, Paradiſe Loft. A Poem in twelve Books, The Author John Milton. 
The ſecond Edition. Reviſed and augmented by the ſame Author. London, in 800. 
In this Edition he made ſome few Alterations, chiefly Additions z and now the 
Poem, which at firſt conſiſted of en Books, was divided into twelve; „ not, 
« ſays Mr. Fenton (u), with reſpect to the Aneis (for he was, in both 
« Senſes of the Phraſe, above Imitation,) but more probably, becauſe the 
© length of the ſeventh and tenth requir'd a Pauſe in the Narration, he divided 
* them, each into two.” Upon this Diſtribution, to the beginning of thoſe 
Books, which are now the eighth and twelfth, Milton added the tollowing Verſes, 
which were neceſſary to make a Connection: 


Book VIII. Verſe 1, 
The Angel added, and in Adam's eare 
So charming left his Voice, that he a-while 
Thought him ſtill ſpeaking ;, ſtill ſtood fix*d to hear: 
1 as new wak't, thus gratefully repli'd. 
The latter half of the Verſe was taken from this in the firſt Edition : 
To whom thus Adam gratefully reply'd.“ | 
I Book XII. Verſe 1. 
As one, who in his Journey bates at noon, 
Though bent on Speed; ſo heer th Arch- Angel pausd, 
Betwixt the World deſtroyd, and World reſtor'd : 
if Adam aught perhaps might interpoſe : 
Then, with Tranſition ſweet, new Speech reſumes. 


At the ſame time he made ſome few Additions in other Places of the Poem, 
which are as follow : | Book 
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Book V. Verſe 637. 


6 They eat, they drink, and with Refection ſweet 
Are fill'd, before th all-bounteous King, . Cc.“ 


were thus inlarg'd in the ſecond Edition: 


They eat, they drink, and in communion ſweet 
Quaſf Immortality and Foy, ſecure | 
Of Surfeit, where full Meaſure only bounds 
Exceſs, before th' all-bounteous King, Cc. 


| Book XI. Verſe 484. after, 
£ Inteſtine Stone, and Ulcer, Colic-pangs,” 


theſe three Verſes were added, 


Demoniac phrenzie, moaping melancholie, 
And moon: ſtruct madneſs, pining atrophie, 
Maraſmus, and wide-waſting peſtilence. 


And Verſe 551 of the ſame Book (which was originally thus, 
« Of rend'ring up. Michael to him reply'd”) 
receiv'd this Addition, 


Of rend'ring up, and patiently attend 
My Diſſolution, Michael reply'd: 


Another Edition of this Poem was publiſh'd in 88 in 1678; and in 1688 it 
was publiſh*d in folio with Cuts by Subſcription, In 1695 Mr. Jacob Tonſon 
printed our Author's Poetical Works in fol. with the ſame Cuts, and large 
Notes on Paradiſe Loſt by P. H. who is faid to be Philip Humes. This is the 
ſixth Edition. Since that 1t has been re-printed in ſeveral Sizes. The thir- 
teenth Edition was publiſh*d at London 1727, in 8vo, with an Account of Mil- 
ton*s Life by Mr. E/ijah Fenton. The fourteenth Edition was printed in 1730. 

It has been a current Opinion, that the late Lord Somers firſt gave Para- 
diſe Loft a Reputation; but Mr. Richardſon oblerves (x), that it was known and 
eſteem'd long before there was ſuch a Man as Lord Somers, as appears from the 
pompous Edition of it printed by Subſcription in 1688, where among the Liſt of 
the Subſcribers are the Names of Lord Dorſet, Waller, Dryden, Sir Robert How- 
ard, Duke, Creech, Flatman, Dr. Aldrich, Mr, Atterbary, Sir Roger L'Eſtrange, 
Lord Somers, who was likewiſe a Subſcriber, was then only 7ohn Somers Eſq; 
No doubt, ſays Mr. Richardſon, when he was ſo conſpicuous himſelf as he after- 
wards was, his Applauſe and Encouragement ſpread and brightewd its Luſtre ; but 
it had beum'd out long before. However we find in the Dedication of one of the 
Editions of this Poem to Lord Somers, that it was his Lordſbip's Opinion and En- 
couragement, that occaſion'd the firſs Appearing of this Poem in the Folio Edition, 
which from thence has been ſo well receiv'd, that notwithſtanding the Price of it was 
our times greater than before, the Sale increas d double the Number every Tear. Mr. 
Richardſon tells us (y), that he was inform'd by Sir George Hungerford, an ancient 
Member of Parliament, that Sir ohn Denham came into the Houle of Commons 
one Morning with a Sheet of Paradiſe Lot, wet from the Preſs, in his hand; and 
being aſk'd what it was, ſaid, that t was part of the nobleſt Poem, that ever was 
written in any Language or in any Age, However it is certain, that the Book: 
was unknown till about two Years after, when the Earl of «Dorſet produc'd it, 
as appears from the following Story related to Mr. Richardſon by Dr. Tancred 
Robinſon, an eminent Phyſician in London, who was inform'd by Sir Fleetwood 
Sheppard, that the Earl, in company with that Gentleman, looking over ſome 
Books in Little-Britain, met with Paradiſe Loft, and being ſurpriz'd with ſome 
Paſſages in turning it over, bought it. The Bookſeller deſir'd his Lordſhip to 
ſpeak in its favour, if he lik'd it, ſince the Impreſſion lay on his hands as waſt 
paper. The Earl having read the Poem, ſent it to Mr. Dryden, who in a ſhort 
time return'd it with this Anſwer : This Man cuts us all out, and the Antients 
400. | 

In 1732, Dr. Richard Bentley publiſh'd at London in 4to, a new Edition of 
Paradiſe Loſt ; in the Preface to which, the Doctor tells us, that the Friend 

«or 
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* or Acquaintance, whoever he was, to whom Milon committed his Copy 
ce and the overſceing of the Preſs, did fo vilely execute that truſt, that Paradiſe 
under his Ignorance and Audaciouſneſs may he ſaid to be /wice /o/f, A poor 
& Bookſeller, then living near Alderſgate, purchaſed our Author's Copy for ten 
Pounds, and (if a ſecond Edition follow'd) for five Pounds more, as appears 
e by the original Bond yet in being. This Bookſeller and that Acquaintance, 
& who ſeems to have been the ſole Corrector of the Preis, brought forth their 
« firſt Edition, polluted with ſuch monſtrous faults, as are beyond Example 
in any other printed Book...... But theſe typographical Errors, occaſion'd 
ce by the Negligence of his Acquaintance, if all may be imputed to that, and 
not ſeveral willfully made) were not the worſt blemiſhes brought upon our 
«© Poem. For this ſuppos'd Friend (call'd in theſe Notes the Editor) knowing 
«© Milton's bad Circumſtances ; who, VII. 26. | 


« Wasfall'n on evil Days and evil Tongues, 
In Darkneſs, and with Dangert compaſs'd round, 
« And Solitude, 


* thought he had a fit Opportunity to foiſt into his Book ſeveral of his own 
& Verſes without the blind Poet's diſcovery.” He afterwards oblerves, that 
the Proof-Sheets of the firſt Edition were never read to Milton; who, unleſs 
he <vas as deaf as blind, could not poſſibly let paſs ſuch groſs and palpable Faults. 
Nay, ihe Edition, when publiſdd, was never read to him in ſeveral Years. The 
firſt came out in 1667, and a ſecond in 1674, in which all the Faults of the former 
are continued with the addition of new ones. This Edition of Dr. Bentley was at- 
tack*d by ſeveral Writers, particularly by Dr. Zachary Pearce, who in 1733, 
publiſh*d at London in 8 vo, A Review of the Text of the Twelve Boats of Milton's 
Paradiſe Loſt : in which the chief of Dr. Bentley*s Emendations are conſeder*d, and 
ſeveral other Emendations and Obſervations are offer'd to the Public. In the Pre- 
face he obſerves, that Dr. Bentley is deſervedly diſtinguiſh'd for his ſuperior 
Talents in Critical Knowledge, which are own'd by the unanimous Conſent 
* of the Learned World, and have gain'd him a Reputation, which is real 
& and ſubſtantial. But this will be underſtood with exception to what he has 
« done on Milton's Poem; in which, tho? he has given us ſome uſeful and ju- 
e Aicious Remarks, yet at the ſame time he has made many Emendations, 
« which may juſtly be call'd in queſtion.” Dr. Pearce then tells us, that in 
the Emendations, which be offers as from himſelf, he never ventures farther than 
to propoſe Words of like ſound, which a blind Poet's Ear may be prejumd to 
have been ſometimes miſtaken in, when the Proof-ſheets were read to him; and but 
few of this ſort are mention'd, The greateſt part ariſes from the Alteration of the 
points, in which it is not improbable, that Milton truſted much to the Care of the 
Printer and Reviſer. He remarks next, that he cannot agree with Dr. Bent- 
C ley, that there was any ſuch Perſon of an Editor, as made alterations, and 
< added verſes at his pleaſure in the firſt Edition of this Poem; becauſe the 
« Account, which Mr. Toland gives us of Milton's Life, will not leave us room 
<« to ſuſpect, that he wanted one, or indeed many learned Friends to have 
ce done him Juſtice on this occaſion. Moſt probably ſeveral of his Acquain- 
< tance, we are ſure that ſome of them, had had the peruſal of the Poem be- 
ce fore it was publiſh*d ; and would none of them have diſcovered it to Milton, 
« if he had receiv*d ſuch an Injury? Would none have warn'd him of the bold 
c Alterations, time enough at leaſt to have prevented their being continued in 
cc the ſecond Edition, publiſh'd likewiſe in the Poet's Life-time. Beſides the 
“ firſt Edition of Paradiſe Regain'd appear'd in 1671; and Dr. Bentley ſays, 
< that this Edition 1s without Faults, becauſe Milton was then in high Credit, 
and bad chang'd bis old Printer and Superviſor. How far this changing his 
<< Printer might contribute to make the firſt Edition of this Poem more correct 
< than the firſt Edition of Paradiſe Leſt, we cannot certainly ſay; but it may be 
cc aſk*'d of the Doctor, why Milton's ſtill higher Credit in 1674, when the 
« ſecond Edition of Paradiſe Loſt appear'd, could not have procur'd him the 
< ſame Superviſor, or one at leaſt as good?“ Dr. Pearce afterwards obſerves, 
that Milton took the firſt Hint of his Deſign of writing a Tragedy upon the 
ſubject of his Poem, from an Tralian Tragedy calld 1! Paradiſo perſo, ſtill 
extant, and printed many Years before he enter d upon his Deſign, Mr. Ki- 
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chardſon (x) likewiſe rejects the Hypotheſis of Dr. Bentley, and ſhews (a) that the 
Fltime 1674 is the finiſh*d, the genuine, the uncorrupted Work of Milton. 

This Poem has been tranſlated in Blank Verſe into Low Dutch, and printed 
at Harlem 1728, in 4to. A French Tranſlation of it by Monſ. Dupre de S. Maur, 
with Mr. Addiſon's . Remarks, and a Life of the Author, was printed at Pa- 
ris 1729, in three Volumes 12m, and reprinted at the Hague 1730 in three Vo- 
lumes in 12m to whichis added Diſſertation critique de M. Conſtantin de Mag- 
ny, which is thought by ſome to have been written by the Abbe Pellegrin, and 
La Chitte de PHomme, Poeme Francois par M. Durand, In this Edition ſeve- 
ral paſſages are reſtor'd, which had been retrench'd in that of Paris. Signor 
Paolo Rolli, F. R. S. publiſh*d an Lalian Tranſlation of this Poem at London 
1736 in fol. In 1690 Mr. William Hog or Hog eus publiſh'd at London in 8 vo 
a Tranſlation of Paradiſe Loft, Paradiſe Regained, and Sampſon Agoniſtes, in 
Latin Verſe, But this Verſion is very unequal to the Original. In 1699 there 
appear'd in a Pamphlet, intitled, Luſus Amatorius, five Muſæi Poema de Hero- 
ne et Leandro, e Græcd in Latinam Linguam tranſiatum. Cui aliæ (tres ſcilicet) acce- 
dunt Nugæ Poetice. Authore C. B. London in 4to. which contains a Latin Tranſ- 
lation of a Fragment of the fifth Book of Paradiſe Laſt, beginning Verſe 67, 
and ending Ver. 243. Mr. Powers alſo publiſh'd a Latin Verſion of the firit 
Book of that Poem; as did Mr, Matrhe:v Bold likewiſe in 1702, in 4to, whoſe 
Tranſlation was republiſh'd in 1717. And in 1736, Mr. Richard Dawes, M. A. 
and Fellow of Emanuel College in Cambridge, publiſh'd Propoſals for print- 
ing by ſubſcription Paradiſi Amiſſi a Cl. Miltono conſcripti Liber primus Grecd 
Verjione donalus, ung cum Annotationibus ; of which he gave the following Spe- 
cimen, beginning B. I. V. 250, 
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This Poem of our Author has met with an Approbation, which will continue 
as long as a true Taſte for Poetry ſhall remain among Mankind, I ſhall give 
the Judgments of ſome Writers upon it. Mr, Edward Philips (b), on account 
of this Performance, ſtiles Milton the exe t of Heroic Poets, either of the ancients 
or moderns, either of our own or whatſoever Nation elſe, However Mr. Tho- 
mas Rymer, who treated Shakeſpeare with ſo much Contempt, preſum'd likewiſe 
to declare War againſt Milton, threatning to write ſome Reflections upon Paradiſe 
. Loſt, which ſome, ſays he (c), are pleas to call a Poem; and to aſſert Rhime a- 
egainſt the flender Sophiſtry wherewith he attacks it. 

Mr. Dryden (d) obſerves, that for our Author, „ whom we all admire with 
« ſo much Juſtice, his Deſign is not that of an Heroic Poem properly fo call'd. 
« His Deſign is the loſing of our Happineſs ; his Event is not proſperous like 
that of other Epic Works; his heavenly Machines are many; and his human 
& Perſons are but two. But I will not take Mr. Rymer's Work out of his 
% hands; he has promis'd the World a Critique on that Author, wherein, 
% tho he will not allow his Poem for Heroic, I hope he will grant us, that 
his Thoughts are elevated, his Words ſounding ; and that no Man has fo 
e happily copied the manner of Homer, or ſo copiouſly tranſlated his Greciſms 
e and the Latin Elegancies of Virgil. *Tis true, he runs into a flat Thought 


<« ſometimes for a hundred Lines together; but *ris when he has got 15 0 . 
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& Track of Scripture. His antiquated Words were his Choice, not his Neceff- 
« ty; for therein he imitated Spenſer, as Spenſer did Chaucer, And tho? per- 
« haps the Love of their Maſters may have tranſported both too far in the {rc- 
« quent uſe of them; yet, in my Opinion, obſolete Words may then be lau- 
60 dably reviv'd, when either they are more ſounding or more ſignificant than 
e thoſe in practice, and when their Obſcurity is taken away by joining otl,cr 
« Words to them, which clear the ſenſe, according to the Rule of Horace for 
de the admiſſion of new Words. But in both Caſes a Moderation is to be ob- 
ce ſery*d in the uſe of them, for unneceſſary Coinage, as well as unneceſfary 
c Revival, runs into Affectation, a fault to be avoided on either hand. Neither 
ce willl juſtify Milton for his Blank Verſe, tho? I may excuſe him by the Example 
*« of Hannibal Caro and other [talians, who have us'd it. For whatever Cauſes 
<« he alledges for the aboliſhing of Rhime, his own particular Reaſon is plainly 
ce this, that Rhime was not his talent; he had neither the Eaſe of doing it, nor 
« the Graces of it; which is manifeſt in his Juvenilia, or Verſes written in his 
« Youth, where his Rhime is always conſtrain'd and forc'd, and comes hardly 
from him, at an age, when the Soul is molt pliant, and the Paſſion of Love 
e makes almoſt every Man a Rhimer, tho? not a Poet.” He afterwards tells 
us (e), that he conſulted Milton for the beautiful turns of Words and Thoughts : 
But as he endeavours every where, ſays he, to expreſs Homer, whoſe age had not 
erriv'd to that femeneſs, I found in him a true Sublimity, lofty Thoughts, «which 
were cloatl/d with admirable Greciſms and antient Words, which be had been dig- 
ging from the Mines of Chaucer and of Spenſer, and which, with all their Rujti- 
city, had ſomewhat of venerable in them ;,, but I found not there what I loc d for, 
viz. any elegant Turns, either on the Word or on the Thought. But the Au- 
thor of the Tatler (F) is of a different opinion from Mr. Dryden in this laſt 
point, and having quoted that beautiful paſſage in Paradiſe Loft, B. IV. 639. 


With thee converſing, &c. 


he obſerves, that he could ſhew ſeveral paſſages in Milton, that have as excellent 
Turns of this nature as any of cur Engliſh Poets whatſoever. 

Mr. Addiſon's Criticiſm upon this Poem publiſh'd in the Spectator, has been 
of great advantage to its Reputation; and, as Dr. Fiddes remarks (g), has diſ- 
covered a mullitude of Beauties in it, ſeveral of which might perhaps have been un- 
diſcovered for many ages. 

Biſhop Atterbury in a Letter to Mr. Pope, dated at Bromley, Nov. 8th, 1717, 
writes thus concerning our Author: I return you your Milton, which, upon Col- 
lation, I find to be reviſed and augmented in ſeveral Places, as the Title-page of my 
third Edition pretends it tobe. When I ſee you next, I will ſhew you the ſeveral 
Paſſages alter'd and added by the Author, beſide wwhat you mention'd to me. I pro- 
zeſt to you, this laſt peruſal of him has given me ſuch new Degrees, I will not ſay of 
pleaſure, but of admiration and aſtoniſument, that I look upon the Sublimity of Ho- 
mer, and the Majeſty of Virgil with ſomewhat leſs reverence than I ud to do. I 
challenge you, with all your Partiality, to ſhew me in the firſt of theſe any thing 
equal to the Allegory of Sin and Death, either as to the greatneſs and juſtneſs of the 
Invention, or the height and beauty of the colouring. I bat I look*d upon as a Rant 
of Barrow's, I now begin to think a ſerious Truth, and could almoſt venture to ſet 
my Hand to it 


Hzc quicunque legit, tantum ceciniſſe putabit 
Mæonidem Ranas, Virgilium Culices, 


But more of this when we meet. 


Mr. Charles Gildon (v) obſerves, that Mr. Addiſon in his Criticiſm upon Milton 


publiſh*d in the SpeFator, ſeems to have miſtaken the matter in endeavouring 


to bring Paradiſe Loſt to the Rules of the Epopœia, which cannot be done; and 
that Sir Richard Blackmore in his Eſſay upon Epic Poetry, led by the ſame Error, 
endeavours to defend Milton by his own Rules of the Epopœia. But they 
are both miſtaken, ſays Mr. Gildon; it is not an Heroic Poem, but a Di- 
vine one, and indeed a new Species. It is plain, that the Propoſition of all 
e the 
le) Bid. p. 50. Ne 11 a Pre- 1714. 5) Laws of Poetry explain'd il- 
LAM Evifll ak ſome . be luſrated, 7.29 Edit. Lodi po * 
publiſhed on Homer's Iliad, p. 13. Edit. London . 
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of Mr. JoEN MiLrON. 
« the Heroic Poems of the Antients mentions ſome one Perſon as the Subject of 


« their Poem. Thus Homer begins his Ilias by propoſing to ſing the Anger of 
« Achilles ; and his Odyſey begins, . 8 


«© Muſe, ſpeak the Man, who, ſince the Siege of Troy, 
e So many Towns, ſuch Change of Manners jaw, 


40 And Virgil begins his AÆueis with, 


« Arms and the Man I ſing, &c. 


But Milton begins his Poem of Things, and not of Men; as, 


« Of Man's firſt Diſobedience, and the Fruit 
&« Of that forbidden Tree, &c.“ 


Monſ. de Voltaire (i) tells us, that Milton, as he was travelling thro' Laly in his 
Youth, ſaw at Florence a Comedy calPd Adamo, written by one Andreino, a Player, 
and dedicated to Mary dMedicis, Queen of France. The Subject of the Play was 
the Fall of Man; the Actors, God, the Devils, the Angels, Adam, Eve, the 
Serpent, Death, and the ſeven mortal Sins. That Topic, ſo improper for a 
Drama, but fo ſuitable to the abſurd Genius of the Italian Stage, as it was at 
that time, was handled in a manner intirely conformable to the Extravagance 
of the Deſign. The Scene opens with a Chorus of Angles, and a Cherubim 
thus ſpeaks for the reſt: Let the Rainbow be the Fiddleſtick of the Fiddle 
« of the Heavens; let the Planets be the Notes of our Muſic ; let Time beat 
« carefully the Meaſure, and the Winds make the Sharps, Sc.“ Thus the 
Play begins; and every Scene riſes above the laſt in profuſion of impertinence. 
« Milton, continues Voltaire, pierc'd through the Abſurdity of that perſorm— 
« ance to the hidden Majeſty of the Subject; which being altogether unfit for 
the Stage, yet might be, for the Genius of Milton, and for his only, the 
« Foundation of an Epic Poem. He took from that ridiculous Trifle the firſt 
Hint of the nobleſt Work, which human Imagination hath ever attempted, 
« and which he executed more than twenty Years after. In the like manner Py- 
e zbagoras ow*d the Invention of Muſic to the Noiſe of the Hammer of a Black- 
« ſmith. And thus in our days Sir 1/aac Newton walking in his Gardens had 
* the firſt thought of his Syſtem of Gravitation, upon ſeeing an Apple falling 
« from a Tree. If the Difference of Genius between Nation and Nation ever 
« appeared in its full Light, *tis in Mzton's Paradiſe Loſt. The French an- 
« ſwer with a ſcornful Smile, when they are told there is in England an Epic 
«© Poem, the Subject whereof is the Devil fighting againſt God, and Adam and 
« Eve eating an Apple at the perſuaſion of a Snake. As that Topic hath af- 
* forded nothing among them but ſome lively Lampoons, for which that Na- 
tion is ſo famous; they cannot imagine it poſſible to build an Epic Poem up- 
* on the Subject of their Ballads, And indeed ſuch an Error ought to be ex- 
« cuſed; for if we conſider with what Freedom the politeſt part of Mankind 
throughout all Europe, both Catholics and Proteſtants, are wont to ridicule 
jn Converſation thoſe conſecrated Hiſtories z nay it thoſe, who have the high- 
c“ eſt reſpect for the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Religion, and who are ſtruck 
« with Awe at ſome parts of it, yet cannot forbear now and then making free 
« with the Devil, the Serpent, the Frailty of our firſt Parents, and the Rib, 


* which Adam was robb'd of, and the like; it feems a very hard Taſk for a 


profane Poet to endeavour to remove thoſe Shadows of Ridicule, to reconcile 
* together what is Divine and what looks abſurd, and to command a Reſpect, 
e that the ſacred Writers could hardly obtain from our frivolous Minds. What 
„ Milton ſo boldly undertook, he perform'd with a ſuperior Strength of 
„Judgment, and with an Imagination productive of Beauties not dream'd 
* of before him. The meanneſs (if there is any) of ſome parts of the Subject is 
* loſt in the Immenſity of the poetical Invention, There is ſomething above 
<« the reach of Human Forces to have attempted the Creation without Bombaſt, 
<« to have deſcrib'd the Gluttony and Curiolity of a Woman without Flatneſs, 
<« to have brought Probability and Reaſon amidſt the Hurry of imaginary things 
* belonging to another World, and as far remote from the Limits of our No- 
tions, 
) Eſſay upon the Epic Poetry of the European Nations from Homer down to Milton, p. 103. @ 
ſeqq. Edit. London 1727. the, | | | 
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<« tions, as they are from our Earth; in ſhort, to force the Reader to ſay, I 
& God, if the Angels, if Satan weuld ſpeak, I believe they would ſpeak as they 
„ do in Milton. I have often admir'd how barren the Subject appears, and 
« how fruitful it grows under his hands. The Paradiſe Loft is the only 
« Poem, wherein are to be found in a perfect degree that Uniformity, which 
& ſatisfies the Mind, and that Variety which pleaſes the Imagination; all its 
*« Epiſodes being neceſſary Lines, which aim at the Centre of a perfect Cir- 
&« cle, Where is the Nation, who would not be pleas'd with the Interview of 
« Adam and the Angel, with the Mountain of Viſion, with the bold Strokes, 
© which make up the relentleſs, undaunted, and ſly Character of Satan? 
% But above all, with that ſublime Wiſdom, which Milton exerts, when ever 
<« he dares to deſcribe God, and to make him ſpeak ? He ſeems indeed to draw 
te the Picture of the Almighty, as like as human Nature can reach to, through 
& the Duſt in which we are clouded. The Heathens always, the Jews often, 
« and our Chriſtian Prieſts ſometimes, repreſent God as a Tyrant infinitely 
% powerful. But the God of Milton is always a Creator, a Father, and a 
& Judge; nor is his Vengeance jarring with his Mercy, nor his Predetermi- 
nations repugnant to the Liberty of Man. Theſe are the Pictures, which 
e lift up indeed the Soul of the Reader. Milton in that point, as well as in many 
„ others, is as far above the antient Poets, as the Chriſtian Religion is above 
& the Heathen Fables. But he hath eſpecially an indiſputable Claim to the 
&« unanimous Admiration of Mankind, when he deſcends from thofe high 
Flights to the natural Deſcription of human things. It is obſervable, that in 
« all other Poems Love is repreſented as a Vice; in Milton only 'tis a Virtue. 
« The Pictures he draws of it are naked as the Perſons he ſpeaks of, and as 


« venerable. He removes with a chaſte Hand the Veil, which covers every 


& where elſe the Enjoyments of that Paſſion. There is ſoftneſs, tenderneſs, and 
« warmth without Laſciviouſnels : the Poet tranſports himſelf and us into that 
« State of innocent Happineſs, in which Adam and Eve continued for a ſhort 
« time. He ſoars not above human, but above corrupt Nature; and as 
<« there is no inſtance of ſuch Love, there is none of ſuch Nature.” Monſ. 
de Voltaire then proceeds to remark, that the French Critics would not ap- 
prove of Milton's Excurſions (&) ; he touches upon his Errors, as Contra- 
dictions, his frequent Glances at the Heathen Mythology; his prepoſterous and awk- 
ward Teſts, his Puns, and too familiar Expreſſions (I); and objects to the Con- 
trivance of the Pandemonium (mn); the Fiction of Death and Sin (u); the Bridge 
built by Death and Sin (o); the Paradiſe of Fools (p) ; and the War in Hea- 
ven (). 

The Author of Lettres Critiques a Mr. le Comte *** ſur le Paradis Perdu & 
Reconquis de Milton: Par R**, printed at Paris 1731, in 8vo, tells us (7), 
that Milton is in his Kind one of the greateſt Geniuſes, which ever appear'd 
in the World. His Imagination, which is ſtrong, elevated, extenſive, live- 
« ly, brilliant, fruitful, adorn'd with every thing, which the ſtudy of polite 
„ Learning can add to excellent natural Parts, gives him a ſuperiority over all 
„ thoſe, who have run the ſame courſe with him, which Virgil and Homer alone 
« can diſpute with him.” But he declares, that Paradiſe Lyft is very far from 
being ſo faultleſs a Poem as Mr. Addiſon reprelents it; and he objects againſt 
the Subject of it, which he obſerves to be Original Sin; whereas the Subject of 
an Epic Poem ought always to be an Action virtuous, or at leaſt innocent, and 
happy in the Event of it (s). He concludes his Criticiſm with remarking (g), 
that the Subjeft and Fable of Milton's appear to be abſolutely faulty; Fuſtneſs, Me- 
thod, Probability, Decorum, in ſhort, every thing, which requires Art and Re- 
flection, is extremely neglefed in Milton: one would often be tempted to think, that 
theſe Qualities eſſential to an Epic Poem were never known to bim. Of ſeven or 
eight Epic Poets, which I have now in my hands, there is not one, but is ſuperior 
to him iu all theſe Points. But theſe Defefs are happily eſfac'd by the Invention, 
the Fruitfulneſs, Force, and Beauty of Imagination, which ſhine throughout Para- 
diſe Loſt. This Compenſation has the ſame effeft upon me as the fine Paſſages in 
Homer, Archilochus, Sc. had upon Longinus: I can readily ſay with that 


earned Critic (u) : ©* One of theſe beautiful Strokes and ſublime Thoughts in 


the 
2) P. 110. () p. 112, 113. () p. 113, () P. 2, 3. , 12. (o) p. 182, 183. 
115 b () P. 114, 115, 116. (e) p. 117. (4) Lorgin, rates du Sublin&, Chas 35, 
(3) Bid. (]) p. 117, 118, 119. (7) p. 2. 
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of Mr. JoHN M LTO. 


« the Works of theſe excellent Authors, is ſufficient to atone for their De- 
© fects.” 

Mr. Richardſon obſerves, (x) that“ Milton's Language is Engliſh, but*tis Milton's 
« Engliſb; 'tis Latin, *tis Greek Engliſh. Not only the Words, the Phraſeology, the 
« Tranſpoſitions, but the antient Idiom is ſeen in all he writes... Poetry pretends 
« to a Language of its own: that of the Lalian Poetry is ſo remarkably peculiar, 
te thata Man may well underſtand a Proſe- Writer, and not a Poet. Words, Tours 
« of Expreſſion, the Order of them, all has ſomething not Proſaic. This is 
« obſervable particularly in Shakeſpeare, Milton has applied it to that Sublimity 
« ofSuhjet, in which he perpetually engages his Reader above what Shakeſpeare 


« ever aim'd at, and where this is peculiarly neceſſary. Nor does he want a- 


« bundant inſtances of what all good Poets have : the Sound of the Words, 
« their Harſhneſs, Smoothneſs, or other properties, and the ranging and mix- 
ing them, all help to expreſs, as well as their Signification. ... . A Reader 
« of Milton muſt be always upon Duty: he is ſurrounded with Senſe; it riſes 
« inevery Line, every Word is to the purpoſe. There are no lazy Intervals : 
& all has been conſider'd, and demands and merits Obſervation. Even in the 
« beſt Writers you ſometimes find Words and Sentences, which hang on fo 
« Joofely, you may blow them off. Milton's are all Subſtance and Weight: 
« fewer would not have ſerv'd the turn, and more would have been ſuper- 
« fluous, His Silence has the fame effect, not only that he leaves Work for 
« the Imagination, when he has entertained it, and furniſh'd it with noble Ma- 
«* terials ; but he expreſſes himſelf ſo conciſely, employs Words ſo ſparing- 
« ly, that whoever will poſſeſs his Ideas, mult dig for them, and oftentimes 
pretty far below the Surface. If this is called Obſcurity, let it be remem- 
e ber' d, *tis ſuch a one as is complaiſant to the Reader, not miſtruſting his Abi- 
„ lity, Care, Diligence, or the Candidneſs of his Temper ; not that vicious 


« Obſcurity, which proceeds from a muddled inaccurate Head, not accuſ- 


„ tom'd to clear, well-ſeparated, and regularly-order'd Ideas, or from 
« want of Words and Method and Skill to convey them to another, from 
« whence always ariſes Uncertainty, Ambiguity, and a fort of a moon- 
light proſpect over a Landſcape, at beſt not beautiful. Whereas if a 
* good Writer is not underſtood, *tis becauſe his Reader is unacquainted 


„with or incapable of the Subject, or will not ſubmit to do the Duty 


c of a Reader, which is to attend carefully to what he reads. What Ma- 
© crobius ſays of Virgil, is applicable to Milton: He keeps his Eye fix*d and 
&« intent upon Homer, and emulates alike his Greatneſs and Simplicity, his Rea- 
« dineſs of Speech and filent Majeſty. By filent Majeſty he ſeems to mean with 
& Longinus, his leaving more to the Imagination than is expreſsd.” Mr. Ri- 
chardſon then obſerves (y), that it is of no great importance, whether Paradiſe 
Loft be call'd an Heroic or a Divine Poem, or only, as the Author himſelf has 
call'd it in his Title-page, a Poem. What if it were a Compoſition intirely new, 
and not reducible under any known Denomination ? But *tis properly and ftrittly He- 
roic, and ſuch Milton intended it, as he has intimated in his ſhort Diſcourſe concerning 
the Kind of Verſe, which is prefix*d to it, as alſo in his Entrance on the ninth Book. 


And *tis not his fault, if there have been thoſe, who have not found a Hero, or 


who he is. *Tis Adam; Adam, the firſt, the repreſentative of Human Race. 
He is the Hero in this Poem, though, as in other Heroic Poems, ſuperior Beings are 
introduc d. The Buſineſs of it is to conduct Man thro Variety of Conditions of Hap- 
pineſs and Diſtreſs, all terminating in the utmoſt Good, from a State of precarious 
Innocence, through Temptation, Sin, Repentance, and finally a ſecure Recumbency 
upon, and Intereſt in the Supreme Good by the Mediation of his San. He is not ſuch 
a Hero as Achilles, Ulyſſes, Mneas, Orlando, Godfrey, Sc. all Romantic 
IVorthies, and incredible Performers of fortunate ſavage Cruelties, He is one of a 


nobler Kind, ſuch as Milton choſe to write of, and found he had a Genius for the 


purpoſe, He is not ſuch a Conqueror as ſubdued Armies or Nations, or Enemies 
in ſingle Combat; but his Conqueſt was what juſtly gave Heroic Name to Perſon 
and to Poem : His Hero was more than a Conqueror through him, that loved 
us; as Rom. viii. 37. This was declared to be the Subject of the Poem at the 
Entrance on it, Man's firſt Diſobedience and Miſery, till our Reſtoration to a 
more happy State. The Deſign of it is alſo declared; *twas to juſtify Providence , 3 
ꝛobic 
(x) P. 142, & ig. P. 145. | 
Vol. I, 9 
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which is dene. The Moral we are alſo directed to; and this the Poet bas put into 
the Mouth of an Angel. Many moral Reflettzons are excited throughout the whole 
Mort; but the great ene is mark*d ſtrongly XII. 745, Sc. PitgTyY AVD VIRTUE, 
ALL COMPRIZ'D IN NE WoRD, CHARITY, IS THE ONLY Way To HaP- 
pix ESs. If the Sublimity and Peculiarity of the Matter of this Poem, if its Superi- 
ority in that reſpect has raisd i: above ſome of the Rules given by Ariſtotle, or 
whatever other Critics, and gather*d from or founded on the Iliad, Odyſſey, or 
Mueid; it has diſtinguiſb'd it to its greater Glory. Nis not only an Heroic Poem, 
but the moſt ſo that ever was wrote, Milton did not deſpiſe Rules, ſuch as were 
built upon Reaſon, ſo far as thoſe ęſtabliſt'd reach'd; but as his free and exalted Ge- 
nius aſpir' beyond what had yet been attempted in the Choice of his Subject, himſelf 
was his own Rule, when in Heights, where none had gone before, and higher than 
shich none can ever go, Milton's true Charatter as à Writer is, that be is an 
VAntient, but born two thouſand Years after his Time, His Language indeed is mo- 
dern, but the beſt, next to Greek and Latin, to convey theſe Images himſelf conceived ; 
and that morecver Greek'd and Latiniz'd, and made as uncommon and expreſſive 
as our Tongue could be, and yet intelligible to us for whom he wrote. But all his 
Images are pure Antique, ſo that we read Homer and Virgil in reading bim; we 
read them in our own Tongue, as we ſee what they conctidꝰd, when Milton ſpeaks ; 
yes, and we find ourſelves amongſt Perſons and Things of a more exalted Character. 
Connbiſſcurs in Painting and Sculpture can beſt tell what is the Difference of Taſte 
in Antient and Modern Work; and can therefore biſt underſtand what I am now 
ſaying. It muſt ſuffice that I tell others, that there is à certain Grace, Majeſty, 
and Simplicity in that Antique, which tis its diſtinguiſhing Charatter. The ſame 
Kind of Taſte is ſeen in Writing ;, and Milton has it, I think, to a degree beyond 
what we have ever found in any Modern Painter or Sculptor, not excepting Ra- 
faell himſelf ** Thofe who are unaccuſtomed to this Train of thinking, may 
& c:::; pleaſe to w 4 into Chaucer, Spenſer, Arigto, even Taſſo, or any of 
* the Moderns, and obſerve what Gothic Figures and Things preſent them- 
ec ſelves to their Imagination, or what are comparatively mean. Let them 
«© read even the Antients, the beſt of them (always excepting the molt antient 
of all, the Pentateuch, Job, and ſome other of the ſacred Books) and they 
ec will find even theſe fill not, nor enrich the Mind, as Milton does. His E- 
& den, his Chaos, Hell, Heaven, his Human Figures, his Angels good and 
4c evil, his Mediator, his God, all is ſuperior to what is elſewhere to be found, 
all are with regard to the reſt like what Rafaelle's Pictures exhibit, compar'd 
* with what we ſee in thoſe of any other Maſter ; or (to ſpeak more familiarly 
© to common Obſervation) they are as Weſtminſter-Abbey, or even St. Paul's 
% compar'd with the Pantheon, the Coliſeum, the Temple of Theſeus, or other 
Remains of Architecture of the pureſt Antiquity. Even the Prints of them, 
<* thoſe I mean done by the beſt Hands, and which are not very rare, will 
explain and prove what I advance. In the Parnaſſus (one of the famous Pic- 
<« tures of Rafaelle in the Vatican) Dante is repreſented as having his Eye upon 
« Homer. Had Milton been put there, Homer and he ought to have been em- 
e bracing each other. He knew him perfectly; it ſhould not be ſaid he copied, 
he imitated him, but that they both wrote by the ſelf-ſame poetical Genius. 
« What is purely Milton's own, is equal at leaſt to the beſt of that Prince of 
« Poets ; and when he profits himſelf of what he has done, *tis with equal 
« Beauty and Propriety. A Simile, for inſtance, in Paradiſe Loſt, ſhines no 
<« teſs than in the 1/zad or the Odyſſey; and ſome of Milton's have the ſame 
e peculiarity as we find in ſome of Hemer, they ſtrike firmly on the point 


they are directed to, and the main Buſineſs being done, the Poet gives the 


« Rein a little to Fancy, entertaining his Reader with what is not otherwiſe 
<« to the purpoſe. . . . Whatever Milton has woven into his Poem of others, 
<« {till his ſublimeſt Paſſages are more ſo than could enter the Heart of Orpheus, 
„ Hefiod, Homer, Pindar, Callimachus, &c. ſuch as the Heathen World were 
* incapable of by infinite degrees; ſuch as none but the nobleſt Genius could 
« attain to, and that aſſiſted by a Religion reveal'd by God himſelf. We have 
&« then in Paradiſe Lat a Collection, the Quinteſſence of all that is excellent 
« in writing, frequently improv'd and explain'd better than by the beſt of 
<< their profeſs d Commentators, but never debas'd ; and a Sublimity, which 
all other Human Writings put together have not. To compleat all, he 

has 


I I fe * * 


Book is licens'd Fuly 2d, 1670. Paradiſe Regain'd was tranſlated into French, 
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« has made uſe of all theſe, ſo as to be ſubſervient to the great End of Po- 
« etry, which is to pleaſe and inrich the Imagination, and to mend the Heart, 
« and make the Man happy.” 

Mr. Warburton, in an excellent Work of his, juſt now publiſh'd in 80, 
under the title of The Divine Legation of Moſes demonſtrated on the Principles of 
a Religious Deiſt, from the Omiſſion of the Doctrine of a Future State of Reward 
and Puniſhment in the Jewiſh Diſpenſation, obſerves (2), that Milton produc'd a 
third Species of Poetry; for juſt as Virgil rivalled Homer, ſ Milton emulated 
both. He found Homer poſſeſſed of the Province of Morality, Virgil of Politics, 
and nothing left for him but that of Religion, This he ſeized, as aſpiring to ſhare 
with them in the Government of the Poetic World ; and by means of the ſuperior 
Dignity of bis Subject, got to the Head of that Triumvirate, which took ſo many 
ages in forming. Theſe are the three Species of the Epic Poem; for its largeſt Pro- 
vince is human Action, which can be conſidered but in a moral, à political, or 
religious View; and theſe the three great Creators of them ; for each of theſe Poems 
«ras ſtruck out at a Heat, and came to perfettion from its firſt Eſſay. Here then 


the grand Scene is cloſed, and all further improvements of the Epic at an end, 


In 1670 he publiſh'd at London in 400 his Hiſtory of Britain, that part eſpecial- 
ly row caiPd England. From the firſt traditional Beginning, continu'd to the Nom 
man Congueſt. Collected cut of the antienteft and beſt Authours thereof. It is re- 
printed in the firſt Vo'ume of Dr. Kennet's Complete Hiſtery of England, Mr. 
cland obſervts (a), that “ we have not this Hiſtory as it came out of his hands; 
« for the Licenters, thoſe ſworn Officers to deſtroy Learning, Liberty, and 
« good Senſe, expung'd ſeveral Paſſages of it, wherein he expos'd the Super- 
&« jtition, Pride, and Cunning of the Popiſh Monks in the Saxon Times, but 
« app. by the ſagacious Licenſers to Charles the Second's Biſhops.” Milton 
beſtow'd a Copy of the unlicens'd Papers on the Earl of Angleſea, who, as well 
as ſcveral of the Nobility and Gentry, was his conſtant Viſiter (5). In 1681 
a conſiderable Paſſage, which had been ſuppreſsd in the Publication of this 
Hiſtory, was printed at London, in 4to, under the following title: Mr. John 
Milton's Character of the Long Parliament and Aſſembly of Divines in 
MDCXLI. Omztted in his other Works, and never before printed, and very ſea- 
fonable for theſe times. To this is prefix'd a Pretace to the Reader, which is as 
follows: «© The Reader may take notice, that this Character of Mr. Milton's 
« was a part of his Hiſtory of Britain, and by him deſign'd to be printed; but 
* out of tenderneſs to a party (whom neither this nor much more Lenity has 
* had the Luck to oblige) it was ſtruck out for ſome harſhneſs, being only 
* ſuch a Digreſſion, as the Hiſtory itſelf would not be diſcompos'd by its o- 
„ miffion : which, I ſuppoſe, will be eaſily diſcerned by reading over the be- 
e ginning of the ird Book of the ſaid Hiſtory, very near which Place this 
Character is to come in. It is reported (and from the foregoing Character it 
* ſeems probable) that Mr. Milton had lent moſt of his perſonal Eſtate upon the 
public Faith; which when he ſomewhat earneſtly and warmly preſſed to 
„have reſtor'd, (obſerving how ail in Offices had not only feathered their 
* own Neſts, but had enrich'd many of their Relations and Creatures, before 
the publick Debts were diſcharged, after a long and chargeable Attendance, 
* met with very ſharp Rebukes; upon which at laſt deſpairing of any Suc- 
* ceſs in this Affair, he was forced to return from them poor and friendleſs, 
* having ſpent all his Money, and wearied all his Friends. And he had not 
probably mended his worldly Condition in thoſe Days, but by performing 


* ſuch Service for them, as afterwards he did, for which ſcarce any thing 


* would appear too great.” Mr. Warburton, in a Letter of Obſervations on Mil- 
ten, having obſerv*d, that bis Engliſh proſeStile has in it ſomething very ſingular and 
original; it has Grandeur, and Force, and Fire, but is quite unnatural, the idiom and 
turn of the Period being Latin; remarks, that it is beſt ſuited to his Engliſh Hiſtory, 
this Air of Antique giving a good Grace to it; and that this Hiſtory 7s written with 


_ great Simplicity, contrary to his Cuſtom in his proſe Works, and is the better for it. 


But he ſometimes riſes to a ſurpriſing Grandeur in the Sentiment and Expreſſion, 
In 1671 he publiſh'd at London, in 8 vo, Paradiſe Regain d. A Poem in IV 
Books. To which is added, Samſon Agoniſtes, The Author John Milton. This 


and 
(z) B. II. Sec. 4. p. 188 (a) Life of Milton p. 43. (5) 1d. hid, 
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and printed at Paris 1730 in 12mo, under the title of, Le Paradis reconguis, 
traduit de  Anglois de Milton; avec quelques autres Pieces de Pozfies, The four 
Pieces, which the Tranſlator has added, are Lycidas, Allegro, It Penſeroſo, and 
the Oge on Chriſ's Nativity. Mr. Toland (c) obſerves, that Paradiſe Regain'd 
was generally eſteem'd much inferior to Paradiſe Loft ; which Milton could not 
endure to hear, being quite of another mind. Father Niceron (d) is of opinion, 
that the Title of Paradiſe Regain'd is not a juſt one, ſince the Subject of the 
Poem is the Conqueſt of Chriſt over Satan in the Deſert. Mr. Warburton {tiles 
this ** a charming Poem, nothing inferior in the Poetry and Sentiments to the 
« Paradiſe Loſt ; but conſider'd as a juſt Compoſition in the Epic Poem, infi- 
e nitely inferior, and indeed no more an Epic Poem than his Manſus,” The 
Author of the Lettres Critiques above cited obſerves (e), that if there are not ſa many 
furprizing Beauties in this Poem, as in Paradiſe Loſt, yet there are fewer Paults, 
and theſe leſs groſs ones. The Rev. Mr. John Fortin (/) obſerves, that our Author's 
Paradiſe Kegain'd “e has not met with the Approbation that it deſerves. It has not 
« the Harmony of Numbers, the Sublimity of Thought, and the Beauties oi 
„Diction, which are in Paradiſe Loſt, It is compoſed in a lower and leis 
« ſtriking Stile, a Stile ſuited to the Subject. Artful Sophiſtry, falſe Rea- 
E ſoning ſet off in the molt ſpecious Manner, and refuted by the Son of God 
with ſtrong unaffected Eloquence, is the peculiar Excellence of this Poem. 
Satan there delends a bad Cauſe with great Skill and Subtilty, as one through- 
ly verſed in that Craft: 


« On; facere aſſuerat 
Candida de nigris, & de candentibus atra. 


„His Character is well drawn.“ In 1732 there was printed at London, in 40, 


a Critique on this Poem, pointing out the Beauties of it. 

With regard to the Tragedy of Samſen Agoniſtes, Biſhop Atterbury in a Let- 
ter to Mr. Pope, dated June 15th, 1722, writes thus: I hope you won't forget 
what paſs'd in the Coach about Samſon Agoniſtes, I ſhar't preſs you as to time, 
but ſome time or other I wiſh you would review and poliſh that Piece, If upon a new 
peruſal of it (which I defire you to make) you think as I do, that it is written is 
the very Spirit of the Antients ; it deſerves your. Care, and is capable of being im- 
prov'd with little trouble into a perfect model and ſtandard of Tragic Poetry; al- 


days allowing for its being a Story taken out of the Bible, which is an Objettion, 


that at this time of Day, I know is not to be got over. Mr. Warburton likewiſe 
obſerves, that this Tragedy, as well as Paradiſe Loft and the Maſk, ** is a perfect 
% Piece; and as an Imitation of the Ancients, has, as it were, a certain Gloomi- 
<« neſs intermix'd with the Sublime (the Subject not very different, the Fall of 
two Heroes by a Woman) which ſhines more ſerenely in his Paradiſe Loſt” 

In 1672 our Author publiſh*d at London, in 12mo, Artis Logice plenior In- 
ſtitutio ad Petri Rami Methodum concinnata; and the Year following, a Diſ- 
courſe, intitled, Of true Religion, Herefie, Schiſm, Toleration, and what beſt 
Means may be us'd againſt the Growth of Popery. The Author J. M. London 
1673, in 440. He publiſh'd likewiſe the fame Year, Poems, &c. upon ſeveral 
Occaſions. By Mr. John Milton. Both Engliſh and Latin, Sc. Compoſed at ſeveral 
times. With a ſmall Traftate of Education to Mr. Hartlib. London 1673, in 800. 
This Volume contains all the Poems printed in the Edition of 1645, with the 
addition of ſeveral others; but in both theſe Editions are omitted a Sonnet to 


Fairfax, another to Cromwell, another to Sir Henry Vane the Younger, and that to 


Cyriac Skinner on his Blindneſs, which were firſt printed by Mr. Philips at the 
End of his Life of Milton, and prefix'd to the Eng/i/h Tranſlation of our Author's 
State-Letters. We ſhall inſert from the Manuſcript of Milton above quoted a 
Collatien of it with the printed Copies of ſome of his Poems. 


Part of a MAS k R. 


Leſs than half we find expreſt; 
Envy bid conceal the reſt. 
Ms.“ Leſs than halfe fe hath expreſt: | | Envic 


(e) P. 43. 4) Memoires pour ſervir a (/) Remarks on Spen/er's Poems, p. 171, &c 
Hiſtoire des Hommes Illuſtres, Tom. X. Part II. Edit. London „ 2 
p. 115. Edit. Paris 1731. (e) Lettre VI. p. 25 1. 
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« Envie bid her hide the reſt.” 
Sitting lite a Goddeſs bright, 
MS. Seated like a Goddeſſe bright.“ 
Who had thought this Clime bath held. 
MS. Who would have thought this Clime had held.“ 
What ſhallow-ſearching Fame had left untold. 
MS. Thoſe Virtues wwhich dull Fame hath left untold,” 
; For know by Lot from Jove I am the Power. 
MS. For know by Lot from Jove I have the Power.“ 
Hath /ock*d up mortal Senſe, 
MS. Heath chain'd Mortalitie.“ 


At a ſolemn Muſick. 


| Wed your divine ſounds, and mixt power employ, &c. 
MS.“ Mixe your choiſe Words, and happieſt ſounds employ, 
« And as your equal] Raptures temper'd ſweet 
In high miſterious Spouſall meet, 
„ Snatch us from Earth a while, 
«« Us of our Woes beguile, | 
« And to our high-rays'd Phantaſie preſent 
That undiſturbed Song, Sc. 
May rightly anſwer, &c. 
MS. «+ _— rightly anſwere that melodious noiſe, 
« By leaving out thoſe harſh ill ſounding Jarres 
Of clamourous Sin, that all our Mulick marres ; 
And in our Lives and in our Song 
«© May keepe in tune with Heaven, till God ere long 
To his Celeſtial Conſort us unite 
« To live and ſing with him in endleſſe morne of light. 


On Time, 
MS.“ To be ſet on a Clock-Caſe.” 


ch 


The Sonnet, which begins thus, Captain, or Colonel, hath this Title, On his 
Dore, when the Citty expected an Aſſault ; or, When the Aſaull was intended a- 


gainſt the Citty, 1642. 


In the Sonnet, beginning, Lady, that in the prime, inſtead of this Verſe, 


Aud at thy growing Vertues fret their Spleen, 
he had written at firſt, 

And at thy 4/ooming Vertue fret their Spleen,” 
And inſtead of 

Paſſes to Bliſs at the mid Honr of Night, 
he had written, 

Opens the Dore of Bliſs, that Howre of Night.“ 

His Sonnet to Mr. H. Lawes was at firſt written thus: 
To my Friend Mr. Hen. Lawes, Feb. 9. 1645. 


MS.“ Harry, whoſe tunefull and well-meaſur'd Song 
« Firſt taught our Exgliſb Muſic how to ſpan 


«© Words with juſt Notes, when moſt were wont to ſcar 


„ With Midas Eares, misjoyning ſhort and long; 
„Thy Worth and Skill exempts thee from the throng, 
And gives thee praiſe above the Pipe of Pan: 
« To after age thou ſhalt be writt a Man, | 
«© That didſt reform thy Art, the chief among. 
* Thou honourſt Vers, and Vers muſt lend her Wing 
„ To honour thee, the Prieſt of Pbhæbus Quire, 
„ That tun'ſt thir happicſt Lines in Hymn or Story. 
« Fame, by the Tuſcan's Leav, ſhall ſet thee higher 
© Than old Caſell, whom Dante won to ſing | 
Met in the milder ſhades of Purgatory.” 


His Sonnet, which begins, I did but prompt the Age, &c. has this title in the 
Manuſcript : On the Detrattion which follow'd upon my writing certam Treatiſes ; 


and inſtead of this Line, 
'Vor, I. P 
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And ſtill revolt, when Truth would ſet them free, 
he had written 
« And hate the Truth wherby they ſhould be free. 

The Sonnet beginning, When Faith and Love &c. has this title, On the re. 
ligious Memorie of Mrs. Catharine Thomſon, my Chriſtian Freind deceasd, 16 De- 
cemb, 1646; and inſtead of theſe Lines, | 

Meekly thou didſt refigne this earthly Load 
Of Death, calPd Life, Cc. 
he had written | 
Ms. Meekly thou didſt reſigne this earthy Clod 
Of Fleſh and Sin, which Man from Heav'n doth ſever. 
« Thy Works and Alms, and all thy good Endeavor 
Strait tollow'd thee the path that Saints have trod, 

« Still as they journey'd from this dark Abode 
Up to the Realm of Peace and Joy for ever. 

« Faith who led on the Way, and knew them beſt 
„Thy Handmaids, Sc.“ 

In the Sonnet beginning, A Book was writ of late, he had written, 

Ms. I writt a Book of late call'd Tetrachordon, 

« And weav'd it cloſe both Matter, Form, and Stile : 

It went off well about the Town awhile, 

Numbering good c.“ 

In the Verſes upon he Forcers of Conſcience, inſtead of this Line, 

To jeize the widdow'd Whore Plurality, 
he had written the vacant Whore; inſtead of To force our Conſciences, 
«« the Conſciences”; inſtead of fballow Edwards, ** haire brain'd®; in- 
ſtead of 

Clip your Phylafteries, though bauk your Ears, 

MS. Crop yee as cloſe as Marginall P=—+s Ears.” 
and inſtead of ben they Mall read this, When you ſhall read this Sc.“ 

The Sonnet to Sir Thomas Fairfax had this title: On the Lord General Fairfax 
at the Siege of Colcheſter ; and in that Sonnet, inſtead of theſe Lines, | 

| — — —hile new Rebellions raiſe 

Their Hydra heads, and the falſe North diſplays 
Her broken League to imp her Serpent-Wings, 
And public Faith be reſcued from the Brand : 

he had written, 

MS, © —— — though new Rebellions raiſe 

„ Their Hydra-heads, and the fals North diſplaies 
« Her broken League to impe their Serpent. Wings. 
« And public Faith clear'd from the ſhameful Brand.“ 

The Sonnet to Cromwell had this title: To the Lord General Cromwell, 
May 1652. On the Propeſalls of certaine Miniſters at the Committee for propa- 
tion of the Goſpell. | 

In the Sonnet to Sir Henry Vane, inſtead of theſe Lines, 

Beſides to know 
Both Spiritual and Civil, what each means, 
I hat ſerves each, thou haſt learn'd, which few have done. 
The bounds of either Sword to thee we owe ; 
Therefore on thy right hand Religion leans, 
And reckons thee in chief her eldeſt Son : 
he had written : 
1 a — Beſides to know 
„What Pow're the Church and what the Civill means 
Thou teacheſt beſt, which few have ever don. 
The Bounds of either Sword to thee we ow. 
** Thertore on thy firme Hand Religion leans 
«© In Peace, andreckons thee her eldeſt Son.” | 
In the Sonnet to Mr. Cyriac Skinner, upon his Blindneſs, inſtead of theſe Lines, - 
Againſt Heaven's Hand or Will, nor bate one Fat / 
of 
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Of Heart or Hope, but ſtill bear up and fleer 
Right onward : 
he had written, 
MS. © Againſt God's Hand or Will, nor bate a Jot 
«« Of Heart or Hope, but ſtill attend to ſteer 
* Uphillward.” 


In 1674 his Epiſtolarum Familiarium Lib. I. and Prolyfiones quzdam Oratoriæ in 
Collegio Chriſti babitæ, were printed at London in 8vo. Beſides the Works already 
mentioned, he was prevail'd upon by the Daniſb Reſident to get his State- Letters 
tranſcrib'd, which were printed at London in 1676, in 12mo; and tranſlated into 
Engliſh, and printed at London 1694. He tranſlated likewiſe out of Latin into 
Engliſh the Declaration of the Poles concerning the Election of their King Jobn 
III. which Tranſlation was printed at London 1674, in 4to; and wrote The 
brief Hiſtory of Moſcovie, and of thir leſs known Countries lying eaſtward of 
Ruſſia as far as Cathay; printed at London 1682, in 8v0. 

He dicd at his Houſe in Bunhill-Row November 1 5th, according to Mr. Ri- 
chard Sith, his Neighbour, in his Obituary (g); tho' Mr. Mood tells us (), that it 
was on the gth, or 1oth of that Month. He died of the Gout, but with ſo lit- 
tle pain, that the time of his expiring was not perceiv'd by thoſe in the Room 
(i). His Body was interr'd near that of his Father in the Chancel of the 
Church of St. Gz/es's Cripplegate, being attended by a great number of his 
Friends (c). Mr. Fenton obſerves (7), that he had defired a Friend of his to 
enquire at that Church, whether there was any Monument there to Milton's 
Memory; and the Sexton ſhew'd a ſmall one, which he ſaid was ſuppos'd to 
be our Author's; but the Inſcription had never been legible ſince he was em- 
ploy'd in that Office, which he had poſſeſsd above forty Years. This ſure 
could never have happend, ſays Mr. Fenton, in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, unleſs the E- 
pitaph had been indryſtrioufly eras'd, and that Suppoſition carries with it ſo much 
inhumanity, that I think ce cught to believe it was not eretted to his Memory. 
In his Youth he is ſaid to have been extremely handſome, and while he was a 
Student at Cambridge, he was calld the Lady of Chriſt's College. The Colour 
of his Hair was a light brown; the Symmetry of his Features exact; enliven'd 
with an agreeable Air, and a beautiful Mixture of fair and ruddy (2); which 
occaſion'd Jobn Baptiſta Manſo to give his Epigram upon him above quoted the 
ſame turn of thought, which Gregory Arch-Deacon of Rome had employ'd above 
a thouſand Years before, in praiſing the amiable Complexion of tome Engliſh 
Youths. But Mr. Mood obſerves, that his Eyes were none of the quickeſt. His 
Stature, as we find it meaſur'd by himſelf (o), did not exceed the middle- ſize; 
neither too lean, nor too corpulent; his Limbs well proportion'd, nervous, 
and active, ſerviceable in all reſpects to his exerciſing the Sword, in which he 
much delighted, and wanted neither Skill, nor Courage, to reſent an Affront 
from Men of the moſt athletic Conſtitutions. In his Diet he was abſtemious z 


not delicate in the choice of his Diſhes ; and ſtrong Liquors of all kinds were 


his Averſion. Being too ſadly convinc'd how much his Health had ſufferd 
by Night- ſtudies in his younger Years, he us'd to go early (ſeldom later than 
nine) to reſt ; and roſe commonly in the Summer at four, and in the Winter 
at five in the Morning; but when he was not diſpos'd to riſe at his uſual 
Hours, he always had one to read to him by his Bed-ſide. When his Blind- 
neſs reſtrain'd him from other Exerciſes, he had a Machine to ſwing in for 
the prelervation of his Health; and diverted himſelf in his Chamber with 

laying on an Organ. He had a delicate Ear, and excellent Voice, and great 
Skill in Vocal and Inſtrumental Muſic, His Deportment was erect, open, 


and affable; and his Converſation eaſy, chearful, and inſtructive (p). 


As he look*d upon true and abſolute Freedom to be the greateſt Happineſs of 
this Lite, whether to Societies or ſingle Perſons, fo he thought Conſtraint of any 
fort to be the utmoſt Miſery; for which reaſon he us'd frequently to tell thoſe about 

| him 

Au Extra of which is printed by Frar- lips, p. 41, and Toland, p. 46. (0 Poſtſcript 

1 E. I. A. in the ſecond Volume of his De- to the Life of Milton. , . 

ſiderata Curioſa. B. XIV. p. 48. Edit. Lon- (n) Wood, bi ſupra. (0) Defenſio Secun- 

don 1-36, in fol. (%) Fatti Oxon. J. I. da, p. 41. Edit. 1654. () Wood, Col. 266. 
Col. 106. (i) Td, inid, (4) 14, ibid. and Phi- Toland, p. 46. and Fenton, p. 24. 
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him of the intire Satisfaction of Mind, that he had conſtantly imploy'd his 
Strength and Faculties in the Defence of Liberty, and in direct Oppoſition to 
Slavery (3). However his Attachment to Cromwell has been thought by many 
a great inconſiſtency with the Zeal, which he profeſs'd for Liberty; ſince it is 
certain, that Cromwel/s aſſuming the ProteCtorſhip was a ſhocking Uſurpation 
over the Rights and Liberties of the Nation, and render*d him deteſtable to 
almoſt all the Republican Party. What Milton did or might alledge in excuſe 
for his ſerving under ſuch a Maſter, I cannot tell; but fhall give the Reader a 
tranſlation of ſome Paſſages of his Defenſio Secunda, in which he gives Cromewe!? 


excellent Advice, not to abuſe his Power in the Office of Protettor. He thus 


addreſſes himſelf to Cromwell (r): * You have juſtly rejected the title of King; 
« ſorif you, who when a private Perſon was able to reduce it to nothing, ſhould, 


<« now you are ſo highly advanc'd, be captivated with it, it would be exactly che 
« ſame caſe, as if after having, by the Aſſiſtance of the true God ſubdued an ido- 
<« Jatrous Nation, you ſhould worſhip the Deities, which you had conquer'd. 


« Conſider often with yourſelf, that your Country has intruſted you with her dear- 
« eſt Pledge, that of her Liberty. Regard the great Expectations conceiv'd 


« of you; reflect that your Countrey's Hope is intirely from you; regard the 


« Countenances and Wounds of ſo many brave Men, who, under your Conduct. 
« have fought for Liberty; regard the Manes of thoſe, who have died in Battle , 
<« regard what foreign Nations may think and ſay of us, and the great Things, 


« which they have promis'd themſelves from our noble Acquifition of Liberty, 


& and our new Commonwealth fo gloriouſly begun to be eftabliſh*d, which'if 
« it prove abortive, will be the greateſt Infamy to this Nation; laſtly, re- 
« gard your own Character, and never ſuffer that Liberty, for which you 
e have paſs'd thro? ſo many toils and dangers, to be violated by yourſelf, or 
in any meaſure leſſen'd by others. You cannot be free yourſelf, unleſs we 
« are free; for ſuch is the neceſſary Conſtitution of things, that whoever in- 
« yades the Liberty of others, firſt of all loſes his own, and will be firſt ſenſible 
« of his own being a Slave. But if he, who has been the Patron, and as it were 
« tutclar Deity of Liberty, and been eſteem'd a Man of the greateſt Sanity and 
« Probity, ſhould uſurp over that Liberty, which he has defended ; it will be a 
* pernicious and almoſt fatal wound, not only to his Reputation, but even to that 
« of Virtue and Piety in general. Honeſty and Virtue will ſeem to be loſt ; Re- 
4 ligion will have little regard paid to it, and Reputation will ever after be of 
« ſmall account; than which no greater Misfortune can befall Mankind.“ 

He ever expreſs'd the profoundeſt Reverence to the Deity as well in Deeds 
as Words; and would ſay to his Friends, that the divine Properties of Good- 
neſs, Juſtice, and Mercy were the adequate Rules of human Actions, nor 
leſs the Object of Imitation for private Advantage, than of Admiration or 
Reſpect for their own Excellence and Perfection. In his early Years he was 
a Favourer of the Puritans ; in his middle Age he was beſt pleas'd with the 
Independents and Anabaptiſts, as allowing of more Liberty s others, and 
coming neareſt, in his Opinion, to the primitive Practice; but in the latter 
part of his Life he was not a profeſs'd Member of any particular Se& among 
Chriſtians 3 he frequented none of their Aſſemblies, nor made uſe of any of 
their peculiar Rites in his Family (6). Mr. Richardſon obſerves upon this occaſion 
(%), that “ it was very probable, that as he was always very Anti-Epiſcopal, and 
« no Lover of our Eſtabliſh'd Church, neither could he bear with the tolerated 
Preachers after the Reſtoration ; thoſe of whom he ſpeaks, when he ſays (x), 
e that they were ſeen under ſubtle Hypocriſy to have preached their own Follies, 


' ** moſt of them, not the Goſpel, Time-ſervers, covetous, illiterate Perſecutors, not 


Lovers of Truth, like in all things whereof they accuſed their Predeceſſors. ... . 
«« His Averſion to and contempt of theſe pretended Divines, I am the more 
«« perſuaded of, from a Story I well remember to have heard many times fince, 
in ſuch a manner as to make it credible, tho? otherwiſe, and without what 
« we lcarn from the little Tract juſt now cited, I ſhould ſtill wiſh it was not 
true. Milton had a Servant, who was a very honeſt, filly Fellow, and a 
* zealous and conſtant Follower of theſe Teachers. When he came from the 

| | Meeting, 
(e) Toland 45 46. (7) Defenſio Secun- Parliament, and of the Aſſembly of Divines: 

77. 


da, 152, & Edit. 1654. (5) Toland, p. inſerted in the beginning 4 the third Bool of thu 
46. (!) p. 46. (u] Character of the Long Hiſtory of Britain, in the preſent Edition. 
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« Meeting, his Maſter would frequently aſk him what he had heard, and di- 
vert himſelf with ridiculing their Fooleries, or, it may be, the poor Fel- 
« Jow's Underſtanding; both one and t'other probably. However this was 
e ſo grievous to the good Creature, that he left his Service upon it.“ 

Mr. Wood tells us (x), that * the Eſtate, which his Father left him, was but 
« jndifferent; yet by his Frugality he made it ſerve him and his. Out of his 
« Secretary's Salary he ſaved 2000/7. which being lodg'd in the Exciſe, and 
« that Bank failing upon his Majeſty's Reſtoration, he utterly loſt that Sum.” 
Mr. Phillips likewiſe obſerves (y), that he loſt another great Sum by Miſma- 
nagement and for want of good Advice, His Houſe in Bread reet, which was all 
then remaining of his Paternal Eſtate, and which Foreigners us'd to viſit out of 
pure Devotion, as Mr. Mood expreſſes it, was burnt in the Fire of London (2). 
Towards the latter End of his Life he contracted his Library, both becauſe the 
Heirs he left could not make a right uſe of it, and that he thought he could 
ſell it more to their advantage than they would be able to do themſelves (a). 
He died worth 1500/, in Money, beſides his houſhold Goods (5). 

He had three Daughters, who ſurviv'd him, all by his firſt Wife; Anne, the 
eldeſt ; Mary, the ſecond ; and Deborah, the youngeſt (c). The two youngeſt 
us'd to read to him; for Mr. Philips tells us (d), that tho* our Author * had 
« daily about him one or other to r-ad, ſome Perſons of Man's Eſtate, who of 
« their own accord greedily catch'd at the Opportunity of being his Readers, 
« that they might as well reap the Benefit of what they read to him, as ob- 
« lige him by the Benefit of their reading; and others of younger Years were 
« ſeat by their Parents to the ſame End: yer excuſing only the eldeſt Daughter, 
« by reaſon of her bodi)y Infirmity and difficult Utterance of Speech (which, 
*« to ſay truth, I doubt was the principal Cauſe of excuſing her,) the other 
« two were condemn'd to the performance of reading, and exactly pronouncing 
« of all the Languages of whatever Book he ſhould, at one time or other, 
« think fit to peruſe ; viz, the Zebrew (and I think the Syriac,) the Greek, 
« the Latin, the Italian, Spaniſh, and French, All which ſorts of Books to be 
« confined to read, without underſtanding one Word, mult needs be a Trial 
© of Patience almoſt beyond endurance, Yet it was endur'd by both for a 
© long time; yet the ir kſomeneſs of this Employment could not be always 
© concealed, but broke out more and more into Expreſſions of uneaſineſs; fo 
« that at length they were all (even the eldeſt alſo) ſent out to learn ſome cu- 
« rious and ingenious ſorts of Manufacture, that are proper for Women to learn, 
e particularly Imbroideries in Gold or Silver.“ 

And here I ſhall take the Opportunity of giving a more exact Account of 
Milion's Children and Deſcendants, communicated to me by my learned Friend, 
Mr. 7ebn Ward, F. R. S. and Profeſſor of Rhetorick in Greſham College Lon- 
den; who juſt now (e) received it from a Grand- daughter of our Author. 

Milton's firſt Wife was Mary, Daughter of Richard Powell Eſq; Lord of the 
Manor of Foreſthill in Oxfordſhire, By her he had four Children, viz. 1. Anne, 
born July 29th, 1646. 2. Mary, born Oclober 25th, 1648. 3. Jobn, born 
March 16th, 1650, who died an Infant. 4. Deborah, born May 3d, 1652; 
of hom her Mother died in Childbed. The three Daughters all ſurviv'd him. 
Ane married a Maſter-Builder, and died in Childbed of her firſt Child, which 
died with her. Mary liv'd ſingle. Deborah married Mr. Abraham Clarke, a 
Weaver in Spiltle- Fields, and died Auguſt 24th, 1727, in the 76th 2 of her 
age. She had ten Children, i. ſeven Sons and three Daughters. But none of 
them had any Children, except one of her Sons, nam'd Caleb, and the youngeſt 
Daughter, whoſe name is Eligaletb. Caleb went overto Fort St. George in the Eaſ? 
Indies, where he married, and had two Sons, Arabam and Iſaac. Of theſe 
Abraham the elder came to England with the late Governor Harriſon, but re- 
turi*d again upon advice of his Father's Death; and whether he or his Brother 
be now living. is uncertain. Elizabeth, the youngeſt Child of Deborah, married 
Mr. Themas Feſter, a Weaver, and lives now in Pelham-ſtreet in Spittle-fields. 
She has had ſeven Children, viz. three Sons and four Daughters, who are now 
all dead. 

Ar. Ward ſaw Mrs. Clarke, Milton's Daughter, at the Houſe of one 
of her Rclations, not long before her Death, „when ſhe informed % 
| 66 ys 
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An Account of the Life and Writings 
& ſays that Gentleman, that ſhe and her Siſters us'd to read to their Father in 
e eight Languages ; which by practice they were capable of doing with great 
c readineſs and accuracy, tho* they underſtood what they read in no other 
% Language but Engliſß; and their Father us'd often to ſay in their hearing, 
© one 7 ongue <was enough for a Woman. None of them were ever ſent to School, 
« bur all taught at home by a Miſtreſs kept for that purpoſe. Hjaiah, Homer, 
&« and Ovid's Metamorphoſes were Books, which they were often calPd to rea 
& to their Father; and at my deſire fhe repeated a conſiderable number of Var 
<« ſes from the beginning of both thoſe Poets with great Readineſs, I KH 
« who ſhe was, upon the firſt ſight of her, by the ſimilitude of her Countenan: - 
« with her Father's Picture. And upon my telling her ſo, ſhe informed m. 
« that Mr. Addiſon told her the fame thing, upon her going to wait on hin. 
« For he, upon hearing ſhe was living, ſent for her, and deſired, if ſhe had any 
« Papers of her Father's, ſhe would bring them with her, as an Evidence of 
« her being Mr. Milton's Daughter, But immediately upon her being intro- 
« duc'd to him, he ſaid, Madam, you need no other Voucher; your Face is a ſuiji- 
« cient Teſtimonial whoſe Daughter you are, And he then made her a hand- 
« ſome Preſent of a purſe of Guineas, with a promiſe of procuring for her an 
« annual Proviſion for her Life; but he dying ſoon after, ſhe Joſt the Beneht 
of his generous Deſign. She appear'd to be a Woman of good Senſe auc 
« agenteel Behaviour, and to bear the Inconventencies of a low Fortune with 
% decency and prudence.” | 
Since J recciv'd this account, I vifited Mrs. Fifer, her Daughter, from 
whole Mouth I had the following particulars, which ſhe had often heard from 
her Mother; who meeting with very ill treatment from Milton's laſt Wiie, 
left her Father, and went to live with a Lady, whom ſhe call'd Lady Merias 
This Lady going over to Ireland, and reſolving to take Milton's Daughter with 
her, it he would give his Conſent, wrote a Letter to him of her Delign, and 
aſfur'd him, that as Chance had thrown bis Daughter under her care, ſhe <roul'l 
treat her no otherwiſe than as his Daughter and her own Componicn, She liv". 
with that Lady, till her Marriage, and came over again to England during thc 
"Troubles in Ireland, under King James II. Milton's Widow, tho' ſhe own'd, thar 
he died worth 1500 J. yet allow'd his three Daughters but 100 J. each. Mrs. 1% 
ter inform'd me, that Milten's Father was born in France. That Milton loft 20001. by 
a Money-Scrivener, whom he had intruſted with it; and that an Eftateof about EO. 
per Ann. at I ftminſter, was taken away from him at the Reſtoration, it belong - 
ing to the Dean and Chapter there. That his ſecond Wife did not die in Child- 
bed, as Mr. Philips and Toland relate, but above three Months after of a Con- 
ſumption. That he kept his Daughters at a great diſtance; and would not al- 
low them to learn to write, which he thought unneceſſary for a Woman. That 
he ſeldom went abroad in the latter part ot his Life, but was conſtantly viſited 
even then by Perſons of Diſtinction, both Foreigners and others. That there 
were three Pictures of him; the firſt, painted while he was at School; the ſe— 
cond, when he was about twenty-five or twenty-ſix Years of Age; and the third, 
when he was pretty well advanc'd in Age. That her late Majeſty Queen Caro- 
{ine fent his Daughter, Mrs. Clarke, fiity Pounds: and that ſhe recerv'd ſever. 
pieſnts of Money from other Gentlemen, 
the Arms that he us'd, and ſcal'd his Letters with, were Argent a ſpread 
Eagle, «ith two Heads gules, legg'd and beck'd ſable (F). | 
Before I conclude this Life, 1 muſt not omit ſome Verſes, ſaid to be written 
by our Author, (tho? others aſcribe them to Mr. Andrew Marvell), and ſent 
with C73wel”s Picture to Chriſtina, Queen of Sweden, In theſe Verſes Cron, 
rec is introduced ſpeaking thus: 
Bellipotens Virgo, ſeptem Regina Trionum, 
Chriſtina, Ar&ci lucida jtella poli; 
Cern quas merui durd ſub Calſide rugas, 
Utque jenex armis impiger ora ſero; 
Invia faterum dum per veſtigia nitor, 


Exequor & populti fortia juſſa manu. 


Vid Faſti Oxon. Fl, I. Col. 262. 7 
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Alibi ſubmit tit frontem reverentior umbra ; 

Nec ſunt hi onltus Regibus uſque truces. 

thus tranſlated : 
„ Bright Martial Maid, Queen of the frozen Zone, 
„The North's reſplendent Star; behold what Furrows, 
« 'The Helmet's Weight has made upon theſe Brows ; 
« While thro? th' untrodden Paths of Fate I move, 
« And glad perform the Nation's bold Commands. 
Vet this ſtern Shade to you ſubmits its Frowns, 
Nor are theſe Looks always ſevere to Princes.“ 


Mr. Philips tells us (g), that our Author “ had prepar'd for the Preſs, an 
„ Anſwer to ſome little ſcribbling Quack in London, who had written a ſeur- 
«* rilous Libel againſt him: but whether by the diſſuaſion of Friends, as think- 
ing him a Fellow not worth notice, or for what other cauſe I know not, this 
« Anſwer was never publiſh'd.“ 

Milton has been very injuriouſly treated by the anonymous Author of Re- 
marque Critiques fur la nouvelle Edition de Dittionnaire Hiſtorique de Moreri 
donnee en 1704, in the ſecond Edition of the Book publiſh'd by Monſ. Bayle at 
Amſterdam 1706 in 12m9, For this Writer repreſents him, not only.as a Man 
ablolutely without the leaſt Religion, but likewiſe as a wretched Poet, and 
worſe Orator. But ſuch a Judgment is a Reproach only to the Perſon, who is 
raſh enough to pals it. 

A Monument is expected to be erected to our Author's Memory in West- 
minſter- Abbcy by William Benſon Eſq; one of the Auditors of the Impreſt. In 
ſhort, the public Honours paid to Milton, and the univerſal] Admiration, 
with which his Works are read, juſtify what he faid himſelf, in his Ode (9) 
to Mr. Reuſe Library-Keeper of the Univerſity of Oxford, concerning his own 
Writings, even before ſome of the moſt conſiderable of them were compgs'd 3 


At ultimi Nepotes, 

Et cordattor ætas 

Judicia rebus æquiora forſitan 
Adbibebit integro ſina. 

Tum livore ſepulto, 

Siquid meremur, ſana Poſteritas ſciet, 


le) P. 40. % Dated Far. 23d, 1646. 
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The LIFE of MILTON. 


Proſe Works, has offer'd to the Reader the Evidence on one Side 
only of the following controverted Points, viz. concerning 7/- 


\ S Mr. Toland in his Life of Milton and Edition of that Author*- 
Aut bor of Icon Baſilike, Pamela's Prayer, and the Commy/1or: 


ſaid to be given by King Charles I. in the Year 1641, to the Iriſh Papiſts, for 


taking up Arms againſt the Proteſtants in Ireland; I think it neceſſary to ex- 
hibit here the full Evidence on both ſides of theſe Queſtions, which I ſhall 
endeavour to do with the utmoſt Brevity, that the Nature of it will admit; 
and ſhall leave the Determination upon the Whole to the Impartial and In- 


telligent. 


DISSERTATION I. 


Concerning the Author of EH. Baoiany' The Portraicture 


of bis ſacred Majeſty in his Solitude, and Sufferings 
and concerning the Prayer of Pamela, ſubjoin'd to 
ſeveral Editions of that Book. 


11 ILTON in ſome few Paſſages of his Ei, has inſinuated, as if 

there were ſome doubt whether King Charles I. was really the Au- 
thor of "Ew Baαννναν; particularly in his Preface, where he ſays, As to the 
Author of theſe Soliloquies, whether it were the late King, as is vulgarly be- 
lieved, or any ſecret Coadjutor, and ſome ſtick not to name him, And again in 


the fourth Section (a), Whether the King, or Houſhold Rhetorician; and af- 


terwards in the ſame Section (4), upon the Word Demagogue, Iis believ'd 
this Wording was above his known Stile and Orthographie, and accuſes the whole 
Compoſure to be conſcious of ſome other Author, And again in the eighth 
Section, concerning the Fate of the Hothams (c), So like the Quibbles of a 
Court Sermon, that we may ſafely recken them either fetcht from ſuch a Pattern, 


or that the Hand of ſome Houſhold Prieſt foiſted them in. Notwithſtanding 


this, in a great many other Places he owns the Book to be the King's ; ana 
when he quotes Paſſages out of it, he generally uſes theſe Expreſſions, The 


"King's own Language, his wn Words, his own Teſtimony, his Aphoriſm, his 
cwn Rule, the Diſcourſes of a Prince, the Reaſon by himſelf ſet doun, &c. 


Beſides, in his Pro Populo Anglicano Defenſio (d), printed in 1651 ; and in his 
Defenfio ſecunda (e), printed in 1654, he refers to it as the King's Work; 
as he does likewiſe in his Ready and eaſy Way to eltabliſh a free Con mon- 
wealth, publiſh'd in 1659, where he hath theſe Words, Epiſcopacy, which 


no Son of Charles returning but will certainly bring back with him, if he regard 


the laſt and ſtricteſt Charge of his Father : and then quotes the very Words 
out of the Chapter to the Prince, and prints them in Italic Character. 

But the Controverſy concerning the real Author of the Icon, began firſt in 
the Year 1686, on occaſion of a Memorandum, ſaid to be found by Mr. 
Millington the Auctioneer in a vacant Page of a printed Copy of that Book, 

| | and 

(a) Page 28. Edit. 1649. gutiis & verborum Lenociniis populo ſe vendi 

(6) P. 36. c) P. 72. tantem redarguit atque Ar, 8 

(4 Quamque facili negotio nuper unus de {(e) Jampridem Carolus hoc inter alia Præ- 
multis, iplumRegem velut ab inferis reſurgen- cepta Filio mandaverat in ilia Icone Baſilici 
tem, inque illo Libro poſt mortem edito novis ar- Ec. : 
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and ſuppoſed to be * the Earl of Augleſey's own Hand ; which Me- 
morandum was in theſe Words : 


| MEMORANDU M. 

« King Charles the Second, and the Duke of 2ork, did both (in the lat 
« Seſſion of Parliament t675, when I ſhew'd them, in the Lords Houſe, 
« the written Copy of this Book, wherein are ſome Corrections, written 
« with the late King Charles the Firſt's own Hand) aſſure me, that this was 
ee none of the ſaid King's compiling, but made by Dr. Gauden, Biſhop of 
% Exeter; which I here inſert for the undeceiving others in this Point, by 
te atteſting ſo much under my Hand, 


*ANGLESET.” 


This occaſioning a great deal of Converſation upon the Subject, ſome Per- 
ſons applied themſelves to Dr. Anthony Walker, Rector of Fyfield in Eſſex, 
who had been Curate to Dr. Gauden at Bocking in that County, and were aſ- 
ſar'd by him, that Dr. Gauden was really the Author of "Ear Ba This 
Point afterwards came to be diſcuſs'd in Print, in ſeveral Pamphlets, of which 
I ſhall give a Detail. The firſt was intitled, A Letter from Major-General 
Ludlow to Sir E. S. [Edward Seymour] comparing the Tyranny of the firſt 
four Years of King Chatles the Martyr, with the Tyranny of the four Years 
Reign of the late abdicated King, occaſion'd by the reading Dottor Pelling's 
lewd Harangues upon the 30th of January, being the Anniverſary or genera! 
Madding Day. Amſterdam, printed Anno Domini 1691, pagg. 28, in 4to. This 
was anſwer'd in A Defence of King Charles I. occaſion'd by the Lyes and Scandals 
of many bad Men of this Age. By Richard Hollingworth, D. D. their Majeſties 
Chaplain, at St. Botolph Aldgate, London. London 1692, in 4to. Pagg. 40. 
In this Piece Dr. Hollingworth having reflected upon Dr. Anthony Wal- 
ker, abovementioned, for having reported, that Dr. Gauden was Author 
of "Enxwy Boi? Dr. Walker wrote 4 true Account of the Author of a Book 
entituled "Emwv Bzoikuxn ; or, The Pourtraiture of his ſacred Majeſty in his So- 
litudes and Sufferings. With an Anſwer to all Objefions made by Dr. Hol- 
lingworth and others, in Defence of the ſaid Book, Publiſhed for publick Sa- 
tisfaftion, and in Vindication of the Author hereof. London, 1692, in 4to. 
Pagg. 37. At the End of it is this Advertiſement ; The Reverend Au- 
« thor, Dr. Anthony Walker, coming to London to publiſh this Treatiſe, it 
« pleaſed God, before it was finiſh'd at the Preſs, to take him to himſelf. 
<« But for the Satisfaction of any that are doubtful herein, there are ſeveral 
© credible Perſons, that can teſtify the Truth hereof ; and the Manuſcript 
Copy. under the Doctor's own Hand, will evidence the ſame.” Dr. Fol- 
lingworth replied to this in a Piece, intitled, I Defence of King Charles 
the Firfl's boly and divine Book againſt the rude and undutiful Aſſaults of 
the late Dr. Walker of Efſex. London, 1692, in 4to. Pagg. 27. The 
ſame Year was publiſhed a Pamphlet, intitled, A Letter from Genera! 
Ludlow to Dr. Hollingworth, their Majeſties Chaplain, at St. Botolph Ald- 
gate. Defending bis former Letter 10 Sir E. S. which compared the Tyranny 
of the firſt four Years of King Charles the Martyr, with the Tyranny of the 
four Years of the late abdicated Ring; and vindicating the Parliament, which 
began in November 1640. Occaſſoned Ly the Iyes and Scandals of many bad 
Men of this Age. Amſterdam 1692, in 4to, Pagg 70. Dated at Amlter- 
cam, January zoth, 1691-2. Upon this Dr. Ho/lingworth publiſhed A ſe- 
cond Defence of King Charles I. By way of Reply to an infamous Libel, called 
Lnudlow's Letter to Dr. Ho!lingwerth. London, 1692, in 4to, Pagg. 53. 
with a Poſtſcript of two Pages. Soon after this there appeared a Pamphlet 
intitled, Ludlow no Lyar ; or @ Detection of Dr. Hollingworth's Diſingenuity 
in his ſecond Defence of King Charles I. and a further Vindication of the Par- 
{iament of the 3d of November 1640. With exatt Copies of the Popes Letter 
to King Charles the Firſt, and of bis Anſwer to the Pope. In a Letter from 
General Ludlow to Dr. Hollingworth. Together with a 5 to the faiſe aud 
malicious Aſſertions in the Doctor's lewd Pampblet, entituled, His Defence of 


the King's Holy and Divine Book, againſt the rude and undutiful Aſſaults 

of the late Dr. Valter of Eſſex. Amſterdam, 1692, in 4to. Dated at Ge- 

neva, May 29th, 1092. The fame Year Dr. Ilollingcvorib publiſhed The 
Vol. I. r | 
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Charafer of King Charles I. from the Declaration of Mr. Alexander Henger- 
ſon, (principal Miniſter of the Word of God at Edinburgh, and chief Commiy. 
fioner from the Kirk of Scotland, to the Parliament and Synod of England) up. 
on his Death-bed. With a fartherDefence of the King*s Holy Book. To which is au- 
nex*d, ſome ſhort Remarks upon a vile Book, called, Ludlow no Lyar. With a 
Defence of the King from the Iriſh Rebellion. London, 1692, in 4to, Pagg. 28, 
This occaſion'd the following Pamphlet; Truth brought to Light: Or jhe 
groſs Forgeries of Dr. Hollingworth in his Pamphlet, intituled, The Cha- 
racer of King Charles the Firſt, from the Declaration of Mr. Alexander Ilen— 
derſon, &c. detected. Being a Vindication of Mr. Henderſon and Dr. Walker 
from the Aldgate Chaplain*s vile Scandals, To which is annex*d, A manifeſt 
Prodf, that Dr. Gauden (not King Charles I.) cas the Author of Icon Baſilike, 
by a late happy Diſcovery of his Original Papers upon that Occaſion. In a Let- 
ter from Lieutenant General Ludlow to Dr. Hollingworth. London, 1693, 
in 4to. Pagg. 40. The ſame Year Thomas Long, B. D. Prebendary of Exeter, 
publiſh'c a Piece, intituled, Dr. Walker's true, modeſt, and faithful Account of 
the Author of EIKQN BAEIAIKH ftriftly examined, and demonſtrated to be 
falſe, impudent and deceitful. In to Parts: The firſt diſproving it to be Dr. 
Gauden's ; the ſecond proving it to be King Charles the Firs, London, 1693, 
in 4to. Pagg. 57. And Mr, Thomas Wag ſtaffe publiſh*d, without his Name, 4 
Vindication of King Charles the Martyr, proving that his Majeſty was the Au- 
thor of Ein Bac, againſt a Memorandum ſaid to be written by the Earl 
cf Angleſey, and againſt the Exceptions of Dr. Walker, and others. London, 
1693, in 8yo. This was reprinted with Additions at London, 1697, in 8vo. 
In 1698, Mr. Teland in his Life of Milton, endeavour'd to ſhew, that King 
Charles was not the Author of that Book; which Aſſertion he further urg*d 
againſt Mr. Wagſtaffe's Vindication, in his Amyntor, or a Defence of Milton's 
Life, printed at London, 1699, in 8vo. This occalion'd Mr. ag ſtaſte to 
publiſh 4 Defence of the Vindication of King Charles the Martyr, juſtifying 
his Majeſty's Title to "Exxwy Bxoinn, In Anſwer to a late Pamphlet, intitlea, 
Amyntor. By the Author of the Vindication, London, 1699, in 4to, 
Pagg. 96. There was alſo publiſh'd on the ſame Side, Several Evi- 
dences which have not yet appeared in the Controverſy, concerning the 
Author of EIKON BASILIKE ; produced in @ Letter to the 
Rev. Mr. Wagſtaffe. By J. Y. [Young] of Plymouth. In 17511, Mr. 
Wag ſftaffe publiſhed a third Edition of his Vindication, with large Additions, 
and prefix*d to it A Preface, wherein the bold and inſolent Afſertions publiſbed 
in a Paſſage of Mr. Bayle*s Dictionary, relating Io the preſent Controverſy, 
are examined and confuted. Together with ſome original Letters of King 
Charles I. under his own Hand, never before printed, and faithfully copied from 
the ſaid Originals. | 
The Evidence urg'd againſt the King's being the Author of the Book 
in queſtion, is the Earl of Angleſey's Memorandum above-mentioned, 
and the Authority of Dr. Anthony Malter, who declares, 1. That 
Dr. Gouden ſome time before the whole was finiſh*d, acquainted him 
„ with his Deſign, and ſhew'd him the Heads of divers Chapters, and 
ſome of the Diſcourſes written cf them; and after ſome time ſpent in the 
Peruſal, he aſked his Opinion concerning it; and he (Dr. Halter) told 
him, he ſuppoſed it would be for the King's Reputation, but he expreſly 
4 added, he ſtuck at the Lawfulneſs of it, and ad him how he ſatisfied 
himſelf ſo to impoſe upon the World. To which Dr. Cauden replied, 
look on the Title; *tis the Peurtraiture, &c. and no Man draws his own 
© fPicture, Sc. That he perfectly remember'd, that Dr, Gauden told him, that 
© by theſe Words in the end Chapter of the Death of the Earl of $7raf5r., 
He only hath been leaſt vexed by them, who counſelled me not to conſent againſi 
the vote of my Conſcience, he meant the then Biſhop of London, Dr. Juxo: 
H. 2. That being both in London, in an afternoon Dr. Gauden aſk*d him 
to walk with him to a Friend, and in the going told him, he was going 
to the Biſhop of Saliſlury, Dr. Duppa, (whom he had acquainted with his 
Deſign) to tetch what he had left with his Lordſhip to be peruſed, or to 
ſhew him what he had farther written. That Dr. Gauden deſir'd him, 
after a general Converſation to withdraw, which he did; and that upon their 
return Dr. Gauden ſaid to him, that my Lord of Sa told him, there 
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4 were two Subjects more he wiſh'd he had thought on, and propounded 
« them, viz. the Ordinance againſt the Common-Prayer, and the denying his 
« Majeſty the Attendance of his Chaplains ; and deſir'd him to write two 
« Chapters upon them; which the Biſhop recall'd, and defir'd him to finiſh 
<« what remain d, and leave thoſe to him; and that Dr. Gander did not pre- 
c tend to have written thoſe, as he did to have done all the reſt (87*.- 4. 
That upon Dr. Walker's aſting Dr. Gauden (after the King was murder d) whe- 
ther the King had ever ſcen the Bock, Dr. Gauden anſwer'd, I know it ce 
tainly no more than you, but Jud my beſt Fndeavours that he might ; for 1 
deliver'd a Copy of it to the Marquiſs of Hertford, <chen he «went lo the Trea!\ 
at the Iſle of Wight, and intreated his Lordſhip, if he could obtain aux private 
Opportunity, be would deliver it to his Majeſty, and humbly defire to rnow his 
Majeſty's Pleaſure concerning it. Hus the Viulence, which threatned the King. 
haſtaing ſo faſt, he ventur'd to print it, and never knew what was the liſue 
of ſending it; for when the thing was done, he judg'd it not prudent to mote 
farther Noiſe about it by enquiry. 4. Dr. Walker aſking hum, (for we ſeldem. 
ſays he, were in private but ſomewhat was diſcourſed of this Book, even to the 
laſt time I ſaw him, after he was Lord Biſhop of Worceſter cleft) whether 
King Charles II. knew that he wrote it ? he anſwer'd, I cannot pefitively aud 
certainly ſay he doth, becauſe he was never pleaſed to take expreſs notice of tt 
to me, but I take it for granted he doth, for I am ſure the Duke of York 
doth, fer he hath ſpoken of it ie me, and und it as a ſeaſorable and accepta- 
dle Service; and he knowing it, I queſtion not but the King alſo doth, g. 
Mrs. Gauden the Doctor's Wife, Mr. Gifford and Dr. Walker, believed it as 
much as they could believe any thing, and were as much aſſured of it as *tis 
Pallible they could be of any Matter of Fa (h. 6. Dr. Gauden deliver'd to 
him with his own Hand what was laſt ſent up, (after part was printed, or at 
leaſt in Mr. Royſton's hand to be printed) and after he had ſbewed it him, and 
ſealed it up, gave him ſtridt caution to deliver it; which he did on Saturday De- 
cember 23, 1648, in the Evening, according to direction, to one Peacock (Brother 
to Dr. Gauden's Steward or Bailiff, ſome time before deceaſed) who was in- 
ftrufied by what hands to deliver it to Mr. Royſton ; and in the ſame manner 
after the Impreſſion was finiſh*d, he receiv'd fix Books by the Hand of Peacock; 
as an Acknowledgment ;, and one of them be hath ſtill by him (i). To theſe 
Particulars Dr. Walker adds (%, that the Reaſon why the Covenant is more 
favourably mention'd in "Ew BAπνE0 than the King or any other of his 
Party would do, was, becauſe Dr. Gauden himſelf had taken it; that in the 
devotional part of the Book, there occur ſeveral Expreſſions, which were ha- 
bitual to Dr. Gauden in his Prayers; and that to his knowledge it was Dr. 
Gauden, who made that Collection of Sentences out of it, intitled Apotheg- 
mata Caroliniana. 8 

This Evidence in behalf of Biſhop Cauden ſupported by ſome Pa- 
pers, ſaid to be in the hands of Mr. Arthur North, a Merchant, living on 
Txeer-Hill, which Papers are ſaid to be ſent by Mrs. Gander, the Biſhop's 
Wife, to her Son Mr. John Gauden; after whoſe Death they came into the 
hands of Mr. Charles Gauden, and after his Death, to Mr. North. Amongſt 
theſe Papers there is ſaid to be (7), A Letter from Sir Edward Nicholas, 
Secretary of State, dated in January 1660, to Dr. Gauden, then Biſhop of 
Exeter, wherein the Secretary tells him, that he wrote by the King's 
Command, to acquaint him, that his Majeſty had received his Letter; that 
he had him in his Thoughts; and that he ſhould not have long Cauſe to com- 


plain of his Removal from Bocking. 2. A Copy of a Letter from the Bi- 


' ſhop to the Lord Chancellor Hyde, dated December 28th, 1661, and a Copy 
of a Petition to the King, written by the Biſhop's own Hand ; in which he 
repreſents what Hazards he had run of Life and Eſtate, and what great Ad- 
vantage had accrued to the Crown by his Service ; that what he had done 


was for the comforting and encouraging of the King's Friends, expoſing his Ene- 


mics, &c. and that what was done like a King, ſhould have a King-like Retri- 
bution, 3. A Copy of a Letter from the Biſhop to the Duke of York, da- 
| | | ted 
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ted 17 Fan, 1661, ſtrongly urging the great Service he had done, and :mpot- 
tunately begging his Royal N to intercede for him with the King. 4. 
An original Letter from the Lord Chancellor Zyde to the Biſhop, dated 
March 13th, 1661, importing, that the Chancellor had received ſeveral 
Letters from him; and that he was uneaſy under the Biſhop's Importunity, 
excuſing his not being yet able to ſerve him, and mentioning a Commendam 
to his Biſhopric; and towards the Cloſe there is this Expreſſion, The Parti- 
cular you mention has indeed been imparted to me as a Secret: I am ſoriy J 
ever knew it; and when it ceaſes to be a Secret, it will pleaſe none bus Mr. 
Milton. 5. An Original Letter of Mrs. Gauden to her Son Mr. John Gau- 
den, after the Death of her Huſband ; in which ſhe ſpeaks of the Beok com- 
monly called the King's Book, and calls it the Jewel; and tells her Son, that 
her Huſband hoped to make a Fortune by it; and wonders it ſhould be doubt- 
ed whether her Huſband wrote it; but ſays, that be has a Letter of a very great 
Man, which will clear if up. 6. A long Narrative of Mrs. Gauden's Hand- 
writing; ſhewing, that her Huſband wrote the Book; which ſhe ſent to her 
Son with the Letter, wherein ſhe ſays ſhe had ſent it, that ſhe might be a 
Clavis to him. This Narrative ſets forth, That after her Huſband had wrote 
<« the Book, he ſhew'd it to the Lord Capel, who approved of it, and was for 
e the printing of it; but wiſh'd the King might have a fight of it. That im- 
1 | ce mediately after an Opportunity was taken to convey it to his Majeſty by the 
| Lord Marquis of Heriford, when he went to the Treaty at the Ifte of 
« Wight. That the Marquis, after his Return from thence, told her Huſband 
| | that he gave the Book to the King; and his Majeſty did well like it; but 
ö | vas for putting it out, not as his own, but another's. But it being urg'd, 
7 « that Cromwell and others of the Army having got a great Reputation with 
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| « the People for Parts and Piety, it would do beſt to be in the King's Name; 
If e his Majeſty took time to conſider of it. That the Marquis told her Huſ- 
; | „ band, that he knew not what was become of the Papers, and ſaid, God 
ia * knows what will become of the King. That her Huſband not hearing 


<« the King's Pleaſure about it, and finding Danger haſtening on him, he ha- 
s ving kept a Copy by him, ſent it by one Mr. Simmons, a perſecuted Mi- 
ce niſter, to the Preſs, together with a Letter. That Mr. Royſton was the 
„ Printer, but did not know but that the King wrote it. That part of it was 
« ſeiz'd in the Preſs, together with her Huſband's Letter, and Mr. Simmons 
« was taken. Nevertheleſs the Work was carried on, and finiſh'd a few Days 
after his Majeſty's Death. That when it was publiſhed, the Parliament 
fr vas enraged, and infinitely ſollicitous to find out the Author, and they 
0 | <* took that very Manuſcript which her Huſband had ſent to his Majeſty, 
N and ſaw that it was none of his Majeſty's Hand- writing; and they appoin- 
« ted a Committee to examine the Buſineſs; and her Huſband conceiving his 
1 « Life and Eſtate in danger, fled to Sir John Wentevorib's near Jarmeutbh, 
hi * intending thence to paſs the Seas; but Mr. Simmons falling ſick, and dying 
1 ( ſoon after, not having been examined, and it not being diſcovered, that 
, her Huſband was concern'd in it (the Letter, which had been taken, having 
no Name to it) he alter'd his Purpoſe, and return'd home. That there 
« was an Epiſtle at firſt intended. That the firſt Title was Su/piria Rega- 
lia, but chang'd to Icon Baſilite; and that there were two Chapters 
added. That the Marquis of Heriford, the Lord Capel, Biſhop Duppa, 
and Dr. Morley, were at firſt the only Perſons privy to it. That after 
the King's Reſtoration, Dr. Morley told her Huſband, that his Merit was 
e ſuch, that he could aſk nothing but he would receive it. That Biſhop 
«© Duppa of Wincheſter being very ſick, her Huſband went to the King, and 
<* acquainted him, that he was the Author of the Book; and for the Truth 
thereof appealed to Biſhop Duppa his Majeſty's Tutor, who was yet liv- 
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*© Order, or his; but pleaded the Circumſtance of Time, and the King's 
«« Panger. That his Majeſty told her Huſband, that till then he never 
* knew, that he wrote it; but thought it was his Father's ; yet wonder'd 
& how he could have Time; and obſerv'd, that it was wrote like a Scholar, 
as well as like a King; and faid, that if it had been publiſhed ſooner, ir 
«+ might have ſav'd his Father's Life. That at the fame time the King gave 

| * him 


ing; and made an Apology for printing it without his Majeſty's Father's 
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te him a Promiſe of the Biſhopric of Winchefter. That he afterwards ac- 
** quainted the Duke of rt, that he was the Author of that Book, which 
« went under his Father's Name; and that the Duke anſwered, he had 
de thought that his Father wrote it. That her Huſband then told his High- 
4 neſs, that the King had promis'd him the Biſhopric of Vincheſter; and 
e that his Highneſs aſſur'd him of his Favour. That Biſhop Duppa dying, 
* her Huſband applied to the King upon his Promiſe ; but Dr. Morley, who 
< had told her Huſband, that he might have what he would aſk, got it, and 
* her Huſband was made Biſhop of Worceſter; but having enjoy'd it but about 
© half a Year, fell ſick and died. That ſhe petition'd the King, ſetting 
“ forth, That her Huſband left her a Widow, with four Sons and a Daugh- 
© ter; that it coſt her Huſband 200 J. to remove from Exeter to Worcefter 1 
* and pray'd his Majeſty to beſtow the half Year's Rents upon her; which 
cc he denied, and gave them to another,” 8 4 | 


I proceed now to ftate the Evidence on the other ſide of the Queſtion, in 
favour of King Charles J. 

With regard to the Memorandum, it is obſerv'd (m), I. That both King 
Charles II. and James II. have atteſted the contrary to what is aſſerted in the 
Memorandum, by their Letters Patents to Mr. Roy/ton, granting him the ſole 
Privilege to print all the Works of King Charles I. Thoſe of King Charles 
II. bear date November 29th, 1660, and expreſly mention the Fidelity of Mr. 
Royſton to King Charles I. and to himſelf, and in theſe remarkable Words : 
In printing and publiſhing many Meſſages and Papers of our ſaid bleſſed Father, 
eſpecially thoſe moſt excellent Diſcourſes and Goliloguies by the Name of Eu 
Bu] Thoſe of King James II. bear date February 22d, 1686, and ex- 

reſly refer to the firſt Edition of the King's Works in 1662, in which his 
May decks, That all the Works of his Royal Father were colletted and 

ubliſhed. | 
1 II. The Memorandum bears no Date, with reſpect to the exact Time, when 
the King and the Duke gave the Lord Angleſey this Aſſurance. It ſays in- 
deed, in the laſt Seſſion of Parliament, 1675. But this is expreſs'd very am- 
biguouſly; and the * is, Whether by laſt Seſſion the Memorandum 
means the /aft before the writing the Memorandum, or with reſpect to it; or 
the laſt Seſſion of the Year. If the laſt with reſpect to the writing of the 
Memorandum, then we are not directed by the Memorandum, when that Seſ- 
ſion was; for it ſelf having no date, we have no poſſible Means to know the 
time of that Seſſion. And as it gives us no determinate time, when thoſe 
Words were ſpoken, ſo likewiſe has it no Date, when the Memorandum it 
ſelf was written. It is penn'd, as if there was a Fear of having it diſprov'd. 
Had the Day been nam'd, when the King and the Duke of 7ork had faid 
this, perhaps by ſome unlucky Circumſtance or other it might have ap- 
pear'd, that one or both of them together (which was very rare) were not at 
the Houſe that Day. Had the Memorandum been punctually dated, ſome- 
thing might have happen'd to have prov'd, that the Earl of Angleſey was at 
that time travelling, or in the Country from his Study, or otherwiſe unlikely 
to have made ſuch a Memorandum at that time (u). | 

III. It is unatteſted by any Witneſs, and (as the Cafe ſtands) it is impoſ- 
ſible it ſhould be, except there were one or more Perſons, who ſaw the Earl 


of Angleſey write or ſign it (o). 


IV. It was the moſt improbable and unlikely Courſe, which could be taken, 
to anſwer thoſe Ends mention'd in the Memorandum, viz. for the undeceiving 
of others, to lodge it ina vacant Page of a Book, never to be ſeen *till after 
the Earl's Death, and then liable to a thouſand Contingencies, to be torn, to 
fall into private Hands, to lie neglected, and never ſee the Light (p). 

V. The Memorandum aſſerts, that the Earl ſhew'd the King and the Duke 
the written Copy of this Book. Now is it not wonderful, that his Lord- 
ſhip ſhould not inſert this Memorandum in that very Manuſcript, which 
he ſhew'd to them, but go and ſearch in his Study for another Book 
to place it in? In the mean time it deſerves Enquiry, Whether the 
Far] had ſuch a Manuſcript of the "Ev? If he had not, the Memoran- 
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dum is at an end; if he had, the Memorandum tells us, that there were in If 
Corrections written with King Charles the Firſt's own Hand, Then the Quel- 
tion is, Was the printed Book according to thoſe Corrections, or not? If ac- 
cording to the Corrections, then Dr. Gauden's Title is at an end; for all the 
Narratives and Accounts of that fide ſay, that it was printed by a Copy, 
which the King never ſaw, If not according to thoſe Corrections, then that 
Manuſcript ſhew'd to the King in the Houſe could not properly be faid to 
be a Copy of that printed Book, in which the Memorandum was written, be- 
cauſe thoſe Corrections ought to have been excepted (g). 

VI. There is reaſon to believe, that there never was ſuch a Manuſcript, 
and conſequently no ſuch Memorandum, but that they were both forg'd at the 
ſame Anvil; becaule, 

1. Mr. Millington, tho? he often pretended that he had it, and promis'd to 
ſhew it to Mr. Wag ftaffe, always retus'd it, when Mr. Wagftaffe waited up- 
on him for that purpoſe. 

2. Lord Altham, the Farl of Angleſey's Son, inform'd Mr. Wag ftaffe in 

a Letter, That he had ſent to Mr. Millington, and deſir'd a Sight of the 
Memorandum, which Millington refus'd to ſend, but promis'd to bring it 
« himſelf, either that or the next Day; but he never came, ſo that his Lord- 
« ſhip could ſay nothing as to the Hand-writing ; but if he may be allowed 
e to judge of the Memorandum by the confus'd manner, in which it is ex- 
*«« preſs'd, clogg'd with Parentheſes, he ſhould not think it was perin'd by 
« my Lord Angleſey, who was always obſerv'd to have a great Happineſs in 
« expreſſing himſelf eaſily and plainly. And he looks upon it to be no more 
& his Father's Memorandum than Pamela's Prayer was the King's, but both 
e alike forg'd ; becauſe neither himſelt, nor any of the Family that he knows 
c of, ever heard his Father queſtion the 2 being the Author, or ſay any 
<« thing contain'd in the Memorandum. And as to the Manuſcript, which the 
Memorandum refers to, he had oftentimes the Keys of his Father's Library, 
and Liberty to peruſe what Books he pleaſed; but he never faw ſuch a Ma- 
« nuſcript, nor doth he know that my Lord Angleſey ever had ſuch a Manu- 
&« ſcript.” In a ſecond Letter the Lord Alubam declar'd, That he had been turning 
over his Father's Papers, amongſt which he found a Parliament-Diary, «critter; 
by himſelf, and relating particularly to himſelf, of that Year the Memo- 
randum refers to; in which there are many things of far leſs Conſequence, and 
particularly ſome things the King ſaid to him in that Houſe, but not one Syllable 
of what is expreſs*d in the Memorandum (r). The Lord Altham had fre- 
quently and wvivd voce declar'd all the ſame Matters (except what relates to the 
Parliament-Diary) to ſeveral Perſons (/). 

VII. The Writers on the other fide reckon as a remarkable Piece of Pro- 
vidence, the caſual finding of this Memorandum. Dr. Walker ſays (t), that 
Millington caſually opening the Book upon the Sale; and Mr. Toland writes (4), 
that Millington putting up an Icon, and a few bidding very low for it, he had 
leiſure to turn over the Leaves, when to his great ſurprize he perceiv'd the 
Memorandum. Now, this is a groſs Falſhood, ſince long before the Auction 
of the Lord Angleſey's Library, Millington carried the Book about with him 
in his Pocket, and ſhew'd it to ſeveral Perſons. And it ſeems extremely 
ſuſpicious, that he ſhould take this particular Book from the whole Library, 
into his own private keeping, diſtin from the reſt, and carry it about in his 
Pocket for a confiderable time; and when he ſold the Book, he tore the Leaf, 
on which the Memorandum was written, and kept it ever after, that no body 
could ſee it without his Licence and Preſence (). 

VIII. There is no Appearance, nor ſo much as Preſumption, that the two 
Royal Brothers ever ſaid what is contain'd in the Memorandum to any d- 
ther Perſon (x). | mo 

IX. Dr. James Canaries, in a Letter dated at Mingdon in Berks, July 17, 

1693, writes, that his Father was aſſur'd by Mr. James Il cd, one of the 

Miniſters of Sz. Andrews, and Provoſt or Principal of the Old College in that 


* 


Univer- 
(4) 19: p. 11. 12. concerning the Author of E/ P, 
(r) 1d. p. 12,13, 14. p. 22. C p. 31. 
(/) Young's ſeveral Fvidences, which (u) Amyntor, p. 86. 
have not yet appeared in the Controverſy (wv) Magftafe, p. 15, 16. 
*) Id. p. 17. 
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Univerſity, and one of the Commiſſioners from Scotland to King Chorles II. 
at Breda, in 1650, ** That when he waited upon the King there, his Ma- 
« jeſty began a Difconrſe about his Father's Book, ſeveral Perſons of 
« Quality being preſent; and after a little Talk he turn'd to Mr. vod, and 
« (aid to him, Mr. J/cod, 1 hear that ſome are pleaſed to ſay, that my Father 
de q wot the Author of that Book, But it is no great wonder, that thoſe, 
« coho have been ſo injurious to him upon all other reſpetts, ſhould not ſpare 
« is Memory in an Affair of this nature. Iowever, I will let you ſee how . 
« great a Calumny this is, Whereupon the King took Mr. Vood into his 
« Cloſet with him, and there he ſhew'd him the whole Book written all in 
&« his Father's Hand, together with a Letter from his Father concerning it 
« to him. Then the King ſaid, But, Mr. Wood, that you may not entertain 
« any Scruple about the Hand, here are ſeveral of my Father's Letters to me, 
« all written in his own Hand; take any of them, and compare the Hands to- 
« gether, So Mr. Wood compar'd the Hands, and then faid to the King, 
« that he was fully convinc'd, that the Book and the Letter about it, were 
« all written in his Father's Hand, Upon which the King faid to him, 
« Now Mr. Wood, 1 appeal to you, whether or not my Father would have 
« ever written over α Bok that was not his own, and have ſent ſuch a 
« T2/ter to me about it?” Mr. Wood upon his Return to Scotland, told Dr. 
Canariess Father the whole Paſſage, with all its Circumſtances (y). 

X. King Charles II. in a Letter dated at Beauvois, March 15th, 1650, to 
Monfeur Teſtard, a Proteſtant Miniſter of Blois, who was at that time tranſ- 
lating "Ezz» Bz-:Amn into Freach, ſtiles it an incomparable Book compoſed by the 
late King cur Father of glorious Memory (z). | | 

XI. King James II. in his Letters to the Lords and others of the Privy 
Council, to be communicated to the reſt of the Nobility, the Lord Mayor 
of London, Sc. dated at St. Germains en Laye, January 14th, 1688-9, giving 
the Reaſons of his withdrawing, among others hath theſe Words : Together 
with a ſerious Reflection on a Saying of our Royal Father of bleſſed Memory, 
when he was in like Circumſtances, That there is little Diſtance between 
the Priſons and the Graves of Princes, which afterwards prov'd too true in 
his Caſe; could not but perſuade us to make uſe of that, which the Law of Na- 
ture gives to the meaneſt, of freeing our ſelves from Confinement and Reſtraint. 
Theſe Expreſſions are in the 28th and laſt Chapter of this Book, and in 
the firſt Paragraph of that Chapter. Now this proves, in oppoſition to the 
Memorandum, that King James believ'd, that his Father was the Author of 


that Book (a). 


I ſhall now exhibit the Evidence brought to ſhew, that King Charles J. 
and no other Perſon, was the Author of the Book. And this Evidence is of 
two kinds, external, relating to outward Teſtimonies z and internal, drawn 
trom the Thing itſelf. 

With regard to the external Evidence, I ſhall conſider what is ſaid in an- 
ſwer to the Atteſtation of Dr. Walter, and the Evidence of the Papers in 
the hands of Mr. North. | 

As for Dr. Walker's Account, I. All that is material in it, is reſolv'd in- 
to the Teſtimony of Dr. Gauden himſelf, viz. That Dr. Gauden acquainted 
him with his Defien ; that Dr. Gauden told him the Diſcourſe of the Biſhop of 
Saliſbury, Sc. | 

II. That which ſeems to be otherwiſe, is of no Validity at all; becauſe, 
1. It only ſeems to be ſomething more, but in truth is not. It is indeed ex- 
preſs*d, as if Dr. Walker had given us ocular Teſtimony, that he had ſeen 
the Heads and ſome of the Diſcourſes ; but this is very defective in a neceſ- 
ſary and material Point, and does not come up to any ſtrict Evidence; for 
tho' he ſays, that Dr. Gauden ſhew'd bim the Heads of divers Chapters, and 
ſome of the Diſcourſes written of them, and ſome Time being ſpent in the per- 
ul; yet that which ſhould make this a Proof, that they were written by 
Dr. Gauden, is altogether wanting; which is, that they were written with 
Dr. Gauden's own Hand. 


3. About 
(3) 1d. p. 17, 18. C Id p. 19, 20, 21. (a) Id. p. 22, 33, 3. 
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2. About a Year and a little more before the publiſhing of his printed 
k, Dr. Walker gave an Account of his Knowledge concerning Eu Ra- 
3129 to Dr. Charles Goodall, Preſident of the College of Phyficians in Lon- 
don, which deſerves to be compar'd with his Book. For when Dr. Hallen 
ve that Teſtimony, he pretended that it was the whole Knowledge that 
* had, or that he could remember concerning the Icon. This Teltimony 
was given March 23d, 1690-1, a little more than a Year before his 
Book was publiſh'd, probably not half a Year before it was compos'd. And 
et by comparing it with his other Account, we ſhall perceive a very great 
Difference between them ; and that there 1s not an entire Agreement in any 
one of the Paragraphs, but there are either Alterations, or Additions, or Sub- 
trations, or Contradiftions; of which Mr. Wagſtaſfe gives ſeveral Inſtances, 
with Obſervations upon them (5). With regard to the Contradictions, we 
may remark, that Dr. Walker, in his Teſtimony of March 23, 1690, writes 
thus: Dr. Walker and Mr. Gifford were both privy to thoſe Aﬀairs, living to- 
gether in the Biſhop's Houſe ; tho the Doctor is uncertain, whether he ever read 
this Book in Manuſcript, or only ſaw it with its Title of the Chapters, tho“ he 
thinks that Mr. Giffard might copy it out. Now this is a flat Contradiction 
to his printed Relation (c), that Dr. Ganden acquainted him, ſome time before 
the Whole was finiſt'd, with his Deſign, and ſhew'd him the Heads of divers 
Chapters, and ſome of the Diſcourſes written of them; and after ſome time 
ſpent in the peruſal, he aſd his Opinion concerning it. With regard likewiſe 
to Mr. Gifford's being privy to the Affair of Dr. Gauden's writing the "Emuy 
Bzciaxi, there is Evidence to the contrary, viz. That he believ'd that Book 
to be written by King Charles (d). Beſides, what Credit is to be given to 
Dr. Walker's Aſſeverations, will appear from hence, that in his Account, p. 8. 
he writes thus: I am as ſure as I can be of any thing, that Dr. Gauden meas 
Extraft out of this Book, call'd 3 Carolina; and produces this 
as a ſtrong Reaſon, that Dr. Gauden made the Book. Now this is abſolute- 
ly falſe ; for it was Dr. Hooter, who made that Extract, the fame who cor- 
reed "Ewxwy Bzoiarn itſelf, when it was printed at Mr. Dugara's Preſs (e); 
and Dr. Walker himſelf tells us, that the Apothegmata was printed by Du- 
ard. 
a Let us now conſider the Papers in the hands of Mr. North, ſeveral Par- 
ticulars of which Mr. Wagftaffe clearly confutes (F). He remarks among 
other things (g), with Regard to this Paſſage in Lord Chancellor IHyde's Let- 
ter, The Particular you mention has indeed been imparted to me as a Secret: 
I am ſorry J ever knew it; and when jt ceaſes to be a Secret, it wwil! pleaſe 
none but My. Milton; that the Earl of Clarendon, Son of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, inform'd him, in a Letter dated at Swallowfeld, Ofober 22d, 1694, 
That preparing to attend his Father in France, in the beginning of the 
© Year 1674, his Lordſhip went firſt to Farnham, to the late Biſhop of Miu- 
<« ton [Dr. Morley] on the 14th of May; and among ſeveral things his 
* Lordſhip had in charge from the Biſhop to his Father, he bad him tell 
* him, that the King had very ill People about him, who turn'd all things 
into Ridicule ; that they endeavour'd to bring him to have a mean Opi- 
<« nion of the King his Father, and to perſuade him that his Father was not 
the Author of the Book, which goes under his Name. And when (after 
his Lordſhip's Arrival in France, May goth, 1674,) his Lordſhip had deli. 
e ver'd his Father theſe Particulars among others, to that concerning the 
<< Book, his Father reply'd, Good God! I thought the Marquis of Hertford had 
© ſatisfy'd the King in that Matter.” From this Letter it appears, that the Lord 
Chancellor Hyde did not himſelf believe, that any other Perſon was the Author of 
that Book beſides the King; and that he was ſurprized, that any Perſon ſhould go 
about to perſuade the King, that his Father was not the Author of it. And this 
being almoſt thirteen Years after the Date of the former Letter from the Lord 
Chancellor to Dr. Gauden, it is evident, that whatever may be the Meaning 
of theſe Expreſſions, the Secret that would pleaſe none but Milton, they net- 
ther 
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ther do nor can mean the Secret of Dr. Gauden's being the Author of 
that Book. DIS 

Mr. Wag ſtaſfe likewiſe obſerves (g), that with reſpect to Dr. Gan den's Ser- 
vices, which might be the Plea he made to the King, he did indeed write 


and publiſh two Books, the one a Proteſtation againſt the King's Death, prin- 


ted for Mr. Royſton, dated Jan. 5, 1648 ; and another proving the Non-obligation 
of the Covenant; which might put him into the King's favour. And in truth it is 
very probable, that the Proigſtation was the only thing in which Dr. Gauden was 
concerned; and being printed by Mr. Royſton, and about the fame time, 
might be the Occaſion of all this Miſtake, and might be the Book he gave 
to the Marquis of Hertford, Sc. if any ſuch thing was ever done. 

He then tells us (%), That the Whole of theſe Papers is finally reſolved in- 
to the ſingle Teſtimony of Dr. Gauden himſelf ; and of what Confideration 
that ought to be in this Caſe, will appear from theſe Particulars : | 

I. That a Man's own Evidence in his own Cauſe labours under very great 
Prejudices, eſpecially when there is another Claim and Pretender in poſſeſſion 
of the Thing in Controverſy. | 

II. It is always refus'd, when any Intereſt or Advantage is to be reap'd 
by it. Now it is remarkable, that Mrs. Gauden owns, that her Huſband bo- 
ped to make a Fortune by it; and theſe very Papers infinuate too much of an 
ambitious and ſelfiſh Temper in Dr. Gauden; for they lay before us a very 
ſtrange and immodeſt magnifying of his own Merits, and an immoderate De- 
fire of Reward, and undue Sollicitation for it. | 

III. Another thing, which would take off the Force of Dr. Gauden's Teſti- 


mony in this Caſe, ſuppoſing that he ever atteited it, is the Immorality 


and Infamy of the whole Practice, which muſt be charged upon him on ſuch 
a Suppoſition; and that is, writing a Book in the King's Name, and therein 
perſonating him in the Acts of Piety, Devotion and high Points of Conſci- 
ence; which, whatever the End might be, in the ſofteſt Language, is firſt 
inventing a Falſhood, and then impoſing it on the World, and (as theſe 
Papers intimate) on the King too; for they plainly tell us, he never had the 
King's Conſent (7). 

Theſe Papers likewiſe contradi& Dr. Walker's Account in direct Terms; 
and of theſe Contradictions, all of them in Matter of Fact, Mr. Wag/taffe gives 
us thirteen Inſtances (&). In Dr. Walker's Evidence, Dr. Gauden did not 
certainly know, and no more than Dr. Walker himſelf, whether King Charles J. 
bad ever ſeen the Book. But in Mrs. Gauden's Evidence, the Marquis of 
Hertford told bim, that he gave the Book to the King. In Dr. Walker's, He 
never knew what was the Iſſue of ſending it. But in Mrs, Gauden's, That the 
King liked it well, but wwas for putting it out, not as his own, &c. In Dr. 
Walker's, When the Thing was done, he judg*d it not prudent lo make further 
Noiſe about it by Enquiry , nor was it neceſſary for him to do fo, as Mrs. 
Gauden repreſents it, when the Marquis had told him already, and by ſuch a 
remarkable Circumſtance, that Cromwell, &c. having get a great Reputation 
with the People for Parts and Piety, it would do beſt to be in the King's Name; 
and bis Majeſty took time to confider of it. In Dr. Walker's Evidence, Dr. 
Gauden could not poſitively and certainly ſay, that King Charles II. knew that 
be wrote it. But in Mrs. Gandeu's, he told that King himſelf, that he was the 
Author of it, and anpeal?d to Biſhop Duppa for the Truth of it. In 
Dr. Walker's he gave this as a Reaſon why he could not poſitively ſay it, 
viZ, becauſe the King was never pleas'd to take expreſs Notice of it to him, But 
in Mrs. Gauden's, the King took expreſs Notice of it to him, and told him, 
that till then be never knew that he wrote it, but thought it had been his Fa- 
ther's ;, yet wondred ho:v he could have time, &c. and that had it been publiſh'd 
ſecner, it might have ſaved his Father's Life. And all this by a very good 
Token, tha! at the ſame time the King promis'd him th? B:ſhopric of Wincheſter, 
In Dr. Walker's, he collects the King's knowing it by Inference, and takes it 
for granted, becauſe he is ſure the Duke of York doth, and he knowing it, he 
does not queſtion but the King alſo doth. But in Mrs. Gaud:n's, he acquainted 
the King himſelf ; and not only ſo, but he acquainted the King firſt, and the 

| t 


OL. I. Duke 
(8) p. 45, 46. V Defence of the Vindication, p. 53, 54, 
(+) p- 56 55, 56. 


(i) Þ- 56, 57, 58. 
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Duke of York afterwards, as Mrs. Gauden expreſly declares, that he afterwards 
acquainted the Duke that he was the Author; and by the fame Token, hat he 
then told his Highneſs, that the King promis'd him the Biſbopric of W incheſter. 
So that if it had not been ſaid ſo expreſly, this telling the Duke muſt be 
ſubſequent to that Promiſe, which (as Mrs. Gauden ſays) was at the ſame 
time that he told the King. And laſtly, in Dr. Walker's, the Reaſon of Dr. 
Gauden's Aſſurance that the Duke knew it, was, becauſe he Duke had ſpoter 
of it to him. But in Mrs. Gauden's, that he had acquainted the Duke bimſe!}. 
In ſhort, either Dr. Gauden told theſe Things reſpectively to Dr. Walker and 
Mrs. Gauden, or he did not; if he did not, their Evidence is of no value; 
if he did, his own is of no value, as contradicting himſelf. 

For a further Confirmation, we may add the Teſtimony of Dr. Cauden 
| himſelf, when Biſhop of Exeter, who was often heard by Mr, Thomas Long, 
Prebendary of that Church, to affirm. that he was fully convinc'd, that the 
„Fina Bacinn was entirely the King's Work (I). And Mr. Gauden, a 
Nephew of the Biſhop, in the Year 1694, expreſſed his Indignation at he 
baſe Dealing of ſome Men, who would endeavour to rob the King of his Book, 
and make his Uncle guilty of ſo much Knavery as to uſurp it ; whereas he had 
often and often heard his Uncle ſay, that the King bimſelſ was the Author of it, 
and no body elſe; and that of this he was well aſſur'd (m). 

What Title Dr. Gauden had to this Book, and that he was only a Tran- 
ſcriber of it, appears from a Letter of Mr. Le Pla, Miniſter of Fiuching field 
in Eſſex, to Dr. Goodall, (dated Nevember 27th, 1696; in which he gives an 
Account, that H/illiam Allen, formerly Servant to Dr. Gauden, affirmed to 
him, That Dr. Gauden told him, that he had borrowed the Book, and 
« was obliged to return it by ſuch a time. That (beſides what other time 
he might employ in it) he ſat up one whole Night to tranſcribe it. And that 
<« himſelf ſat up in the Chamber with the Doctor, to wait upon him, to 
c make his Fires, and ſnuff his Candles.” And Mr. Le Pla thinks, 
„That Allen ſaid, that the Book was borrowed of Mr. Symmons oi 
« Rayne.” 

That Mrs. Gauden herſelf had no ſuch Notion of this Book, as the Nar- 
rative and Dr. Walker aſcribe to her, is evident from a Letter of Mr. Luke 
Beaulieu, Prebendary of Glcuce/ter, to Dr. Goodall, dated May 3oth, 1699, 
wherein he writes (2); * That Biſhop Gauden's Widow, at her Death, gave 
to one Mrs. Lamb many Parcels of Papers, written moſt of them with her 
« own Hand, with a Charge that they ſhould be all burnt after her Deceaſe, 
there being Verſes and other Compoſures of her own amongſt thoſe Pa 
« which ſhe deſir'd might not out- live her. That Mrs. Lamb had been dead 
*« ſeveral Years ; but her Huſband, who had been Alderman and Mayor of 
«* Glouceſter, and was then living, often declar'd to many, and to Mr. Beaulieu 
< ſeveral times, that caſting his eye on theſe Writings, which were by. the 
„Author devoted to the Flames, he ſaw the Life of Biſhop Gauden, written 
all of it by his Wife, and out of Curioſity took it and read it; but there- 
in found no manner of mention of the Biſhop's having any hand in compo- 

ſing King Charless Meditations ; tho*, as Mr, Lamb judged, there was 
<< great Care taken to bring in all Circumſtances of whatever the Biſhop had 
been, or had done, that might be for his Credit; about taking his Degrees, 
being Chaplain to the Lord of Yarwick's Family, preaching before the 
Parliament, and being thereupon preſented with a Tankard bearing ſuch 
an Inſcription 3 and many Paſſages of the like nature, which makes it 
not probable, this vain Woman would have omitted the moſt glorious 
of all his Atchievements, had the Biſhop indeed had any Hand in that hea- 
% venly Compoſure, which is by ſome aſcribed to him. He himſelf is thought 
to be oftentatious enough; and it appears he had acquainted his Wife with 
* whatever could bring him Reputation.” 5 

There is one further Obſervation to be made upon the Whole; which is, 
that after the Publication of this Book, the Men in Power did all that was 
poſſible for them to do, to blaſt and diſcourage it, and us'd every Method to 
faſten it upon any other Author. To this purpoſe were ſeveral Committees 
held, ſtrict Examinations had, all Arts us'd, Threatnings denounc'd, and all 
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manner of Rewards promiſed ; no Enticements of any kind were wanting. 
Great Sums of Money were proffer'd to Mr. Royſton .; great Rewards of hun- 
dreds of Pounds to Mr. Simmons's Widow, to own that the King was not the 
Author. And yet, not one of the Perſons concerned in, or privy to this pre- 
tended Secret, made the leaſt Diſcovery of it, 


[ ſhall now lay before the Reader the Evidence brought to prove the King 
to be the Author of the Book; ſome of which Teſtimonies are ſumm'd up 
by Sir William Dugdale in theſe words (#). © I ſhall make it evident from the 
+ Teſtimony of very credible Perſons yet living, that he had begun the pen- 
e ning of them long before he went from Oxford to the Scots. For the Manu- 
« ſcript itſelf, written with his own Hand, being found in his Cabinet, which 
« was taken at Naſely Fight, was reſtored to him after he was brought to 
&« Hampton-Court, by the hand of Major Huntington, through the Favour of 
General Fairfax, of whom he obtain'd it; and that whilſt he was in the 
« Ifle of Nigbt, it was there ſeen frequently by Mr. Thomas Herbert, who 
« then waited on his Majeſty in his Bed- Chamber; as alſo by Mr. William 
« Levet, a Page of the Back-Stairs, (the Title then prefix'd to it being Su/- 
« piria Regalia,) who not only read ſeveral Parts thereof, but ſaw the King 
« divers times writing further on it. Add hereunto the Teſtimony of Mr. 
« Richard Royſton, a Bookſcller at the Angel in Joy Lane; who having in 
« thoſe rebellious times adventured to print divers of his Majeſty's Declara- 
« tions, Speeches, and Meſſages; about the beginning of Oeber 1648, (the 
King being then in the Ile of Vigbi,) was ſent to by his Majeſty to pre- 
« pare all things ready for the printing ſome Papers, which he purpoſed ſhort- 
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« ]y after to convey unto him; which was this very Copy, brought to him 


« on the 23d of December next following by one Mr. Edward Symmons, a 
« reverend Divine, who receiv'd it from Dr. Brian Duppa, then Biſhop of Sa- 


« /iſbury, and afterwards of Wincheſter. In the printing whereof Mr. Royſton 


e made ſuch ſpeed, that it was finiſhed before that diſmal goth of January, 
<« that his Majeſty's Life was taken away.“ In this Summary there are four 
conſiderable 3 Major Huntington, Mr. Herbert, Mr. Levet, and Mr. 
Royſton ; three of them directly to the thing, and Mr. Royſton's ſo circumſtan- 


tiated, as amounts very near to a direct Evidence. Major Huntington's Teſ- 


timony in particular is of the utmoſt importance; becauſe if it ap from 
thence, that any of the Papers relating to the Icon were written before Naſely 
Fight, if they were then ſeiz?d, and recover'd afterwards, Dr. Gauden's Title 
is extinct for ever, ſince all on that ſide affirm, that the Book was begun long 
after that Fight, and that the King never ſaw it, till the Treaty at the Iſle of 
Wight; which was at leaſt three years after. In order therefore to ſupport 
the Major's Teftimony againſt Dr. Walker's Exceptions, there are produc'd ſe- 
veral other weighty and valuable Teſtimonies, atteſting that the Major had 
affirm'd the ſame thing to ſeveral perſons, at ſeveral times, and upon ſeveral 
Occaſions: as 1. Of Kichard Duke Eſq; a Juſtice of the Peace in Devon, in 
a Letter to Dr. Goodall, dated Fune 15th, 1692 (o). 2. Of Mr. Cave Beck, a 
Clergyman of Ipſwich in Suffolk, in a Letter to Dr. Hollingworth (p). 3. Of 
Sir Pau! Whichcott, who declar'd, that he had often heard his Father Sir 
Jeremy Whichcott tell, that he had the Fin Bae ſome time in bis hands, 


ent him by Major Huntington, and that he tranſcribed about 17 Chapters, as 


he would have done the whole, had not the Major been in haſte to reſtore it to 
the King (q). 4- Of Dr. Rovert Hall, Son to Biſhop Hall, atteſted by Mr. 
Long (r). 5. Of Mr. Rowney of Oxford, atteſted by Dr. Byrom Eaton, Prin- 


'  cipal of Gloucefter-Hall in Oxford (5). The Teſtimony itſelf, which the Ma- 
Jjor gave to Sir illiam Dugaale, was in theſe Words: As to the Eikon Baſi- 


like, be ſaith, that after the King was brought to Hampton-Court, bis Maje/- 
ty there acquainting him with the Loſs of that Book at N aſeby Fight, and de- 
fring him to uſe his Intereſt to regain il, he did apply bimſelf to General Fair- 
fax, and by his means obtained it; it being bound up in a white Vellum Cover, 


ang 
Short View of the Troubles in Exg- (4) Wagftaffe, p. 72. : 
1 5 4 AY ( 4 Dr. Wather's Account examin'd, by 
(0) Wazhtaffe, p. 69, 70, 71. | Themas Long, B. D. p. 37. 


(p) Helliagarorth's Character of King (s) Wagftaffe, p. 72, 73. 
Charles I. p 27. : 
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and (as he well remembers) all the Chapters in it were written by the Hand of 
Sir Edward Walker, but much corrected with Interlineations by the King's 
own Hand; the Prayers being all written with the King's own Hand, which, 
he ſays, he knew fo to be (i). 


That theſe Papers were taken at Naſeby, and afterwards reſtor'd to the 
King, is prov'd by a Variety of other Teſtimonies, independent of Major 
Huntington; particularly of, 


I. The Author of a Book intitled, The Princely Pelican : Royal R ſolves 


preſented in ſundry choice Obſervations extracted from, his Majeſty*s Meditations, 
With ſatisſactory Reaſons to the while Kingdem, that his ſacred Perſon was the 
only Author of them : Printed in 1649. 

II. The Author of "Eixw» 1 hien, printed the ſame year, in 4to. 

III. Mr. William Sanderſon, in his Hiſtory of the Life and Reign of Rur 
Charles, printed in 1658, p. 324. 

IV. Dr. Perinchief, in his Life of King Charles I. who declares, that Arc/- 
b;/op Uſher declar'd to ſeveral Perſons of his acquaintance, that he was exiploved 
8 oy Majeſiy to recover theſe Papers from the Enemy after the Battle of 

aſeby. 

4 Dr. Gorge, atteſted by Biſhop Bull (u). 

VI. Dr. Luke Eales a Phyſician of Neun in Hertfordſhire, who heard 
the Earl of Mancheſter affirm, that when the King's Cabinet was taken at 
Naſeby, he found in it, in looſe Papers, the "Ew Bzowx7 written and inter- 
lin'd with the King's own Hand (co). 

VII. Mr. Jobn Jones, who ſoon after the publication of the Jeon, heard 
Mr. Stroud, a Parliament Colonel, declare, that Mr. Piynne afiured him, 
that after Naſeby Fight, he read ſeveral Chapters of that Book in the King's 
own Hand (x). | 

VIII. Mr. William Feſfter, whoſe Mother heard Colonel Oakey declare, 
that he had ſeen ſeveral Sheets of the Icon written with the King's own Hand, 
which were taken at Na/eby (). 

IX. Mr. Thomas Herbert, afterwards Sir Thomas, who afhrms, that the 
[con was at firſt intitled by the * Suſpiria Regalia; and that his Majeſty 
gave him the original Manuſcript of it written with his own Hand (2). 

X. Mr. William Levet, who ſaw the King ſeveral times write part of it, 
read it often, and had the Charge of it, till he dehver'd it to the King at Hunt 
Caſtle (a). | 


That the Tcc was the genuine Work of King Charles I. appears from the 
following Teſtimonies: vr. of 

I. The Author of the Princely Pelican, above cited, who gives an Account 
of the early Intentions of the King, before he ſet pen to paper; of the firſt 
Steps and Lineaments; and of the gradual Proceeding of his Majeſty during 
the writing of it. | 

IT. Mrs. Rhodes, and her Son Captain Rhodes, who declare that Dr. 
Rhodes, Huſband of the former, read part of it in the King's Hand, in his 
Progreſs from Newark (C). 

III. Dr. Dillingham, who at Holdenby read one Chapter of it freſh written 
by the King himlelf (c). 

IV. Sir Jeb Bratile, who aſſiſted his Father in methodizing the looſe Pa- 
pers, all written with the King's own Hand (a). 

V. Mr. Anthony Mildmay, who had a Bible given him by the King, where- 


in ſeveral parts of Scripture, eſpecially the Pſalms, were mark'd by the King; 


and comparing theſe mark'd Places with the Icon, found them to be the ſame 
uſed in that Book (e). | 

VI. Mr. Robert Hearne, who atteſts, that“ he had often heard Sir Philip 
« J/arwick, Mr. Odart, and Mr. Whitaker declare, that they had tranſcrib'd 
«© Copies of the King's Manuſcript written with his own Hand (f).” 


(t) Memoirs of the two laſt Years Reign (a) Mag ſta fe, p. 84, Sg. 
of King Charles I. p. 163. Edit. 1702. (% 1d. P: 90. | 
(u) Young's ſeveral Evidences, &c. p. 5. (c Hollingavarty's Cliarader of King 
(wv) Wagſtafe, p. 79, So. Charles |. p. 7, 8. 
(x) 1d. p. 80. (y) Id. p. 80, 81. (4) Dr. Hollingerurth's Defence, p. >. 
Wy Horkert' Carolina Threnodia. Mag fue. p. 98, (Id. ib 
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VII. Dr. Foolcr, Biſhop of Glouceſter, whoſe Aunt heard Captain Wade, 
who was one of thoſe that guarded the King in the Ifle of Might, declare, 
that he ſaw part of the Book in the King's own Hand-writing (g,. 

VIII. Robert Gun, who heard Serjeant Broten declare, that he ſaw the 
Ten in looſe Papers pinn'd up behind the Hangings at Cariſbroot-Caſtle (5). 

IX. Colonel Hammond, who confeſs'd 4% ſeveral Perſons, that he had ſeen 
the Book in the King's band, heard him read it, ond ſeen him <crite part of 
78 (i); and who, in the preſence of 7b: Migbi Etq 3 declar'd, that he had 
in his poſſeſſion ſome of the Sheets of the rough Draught of that Book under 
the King's own Hand (+), 

X. Mr. [{enry Margetts, who heard Mr. Robert Sparbam relate, that 
Oliver Cromwell being aſk*d, whether he thought that Book to be the King's, 
anſwer'd, yes certainly; for be was the greateſt Hypocrite in the World (H. 

XI. The Author of "Ew 1 7:51, above quoted; who had ſeen it in the 
King's own hand, and heard him own it. 

XII. Mr. Ruſbworth, who in his Collemions (in), cites it as the King's, 

XIII. An original Letter of the King, written with his own hand, bear- 
ing date Thur/day Night, Auguſt 31. 1648, directed to a perſon under the 
fizures 48, and ſubſcribed 39, by which laſt figure the King always meant 
himſeif. The Letter is as follows: 

(0 48, | 

« This incloſed to N. is chiefly to have an Account from her of thoſe Pa- 
e pers, that I left with her this day; and becauſe I know ſhe has 2 
« your Aſſiſtance therein, I pray you to take care to point them well, au 
« be ſure to put the Interlinings in their right Places, 

cc 9” 

This indeed is no direct Proof, becauſe it is not mention'd in the Letter 
what Papers theſe were; but it is very probable, that they were theſe, be- 
cauſe it does not appear, that the King at that time had any thing elſe, which 
he deſign'd to publiſh; and there was good reaſon for the retarding them, for 
the Treaty began 18 Days after; and it is very probable that the King would 
ſee the Succeſs of that Treaty, before he would expoſe them to the Eyes of 
the Nation. For it is very plain, that they were then ready for the Prefos 
becauſe as ſoon as the Treaty was over, or rather before it was quite over, 
the King ſent to Mr. Royſton in October, to prepare all things ready for the 
printing ſome Papers, which he purpoſed ſhortly to ſend them, I ſay, before the 
Treaty was fully concluded, yet ſo as the King could eaſily ſee what the End 
of it would be. And therefore as he then took a reſolution to print his Book, 
ſo it is certain, that it was ready before, becauſe the inceſſant Buſineſs of the 
Treaty could give him neither Leiſure nor Time to 1 with it, or add 
much to it; and we find the ſubject matter of the Book ends before that 
Treaty began; altho' it may be very probable, that ſo long as he kept it in 
his own hands he might be 2 it, and adding ſome interlinings, till he 
ſent it away all together for the Preſs (7). * 

XIV. Mrs. Fotherley of Rickmanſworth in Hertfordſhire, Daughter of Sir 
Ralph Whitfield, firſt Serjeant at Law to King Charles I. and Grand-daughter 
to Sir Henry Spelman, who declares, ** that ſome days before the King was 
* brought to Tryal, ſhe was in the room with the Lady Whitfield her Mother, 
when one Mr. Francis Boyton, a Norfolk Gentleman, who had a place in the 
&© Pipe-Office, diſcourſing with her concerning the King, faid to her, Madam, 
© the King has wrote ſuch a Book as never was wrote in the World. We labour 
© all wwe can to get it printed; but I am afraid we ſhall not be able, for could it 
&« be publiſhed and made known to the World, I am confident the People would 
e riſe, and never ſuffer him to be tryed. I end others have labour'd night and 
day, but cannot yet effect it.“ Mrs. Fotherley further ſays, that ſhe heard 
Colonel Fames Proger declare, that he had been told by Mr. Reading, that 
he had often ſeen the King writing ſeveral parts of the Icon, and when his Ma- 
jeſty was tir'd with writing, wrote for him what he dictated (o). 


ol. I. 52m, | XV. 
(gs) Wag fate, p. 98, 99. (1) 1d. p. 101. 
2 14.5. 5 n (m) Part iii. Vol. i. p. 403. 
(i) Dr. Perincheif's Life of King Charles I. (n) Wagſtaffe, p. 102, 103. 


 (*) Waghtafee, p. 99, 1co. ' (%) Id. p. 103, 104. 


* 
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XV. Mr. Royſton, who inſorm'd Sir William Dugdale (p), “ that about 
the beginning of Ofober 1648, he was ſent to by the King to prepare al! 
« things ready for the printing ſome Papers, which he purpoſed ſhortly after 
* toconvey unto him z and which was this very Copy brought to him on 
e the 23d of December next following by Mr. Edward Symmans ; in the prin- 
e ting whereof Mr. Rayſten made ſuch ſpeed, that it was finiſtid before the 
« goth of January, on which his Majeſty's Life was taken away.” Thi; 
Teſtimony of Mr. Royſton is corroborated by two others, viz, that of Mr, 
Thomas Milbourn (q) and Mr. James Clifford, who both ailifted in the priat+ 
ing of it from the Copy of Mr. Odart (r). 

XVI. Mr. Edward Hooter, who declares, that he corrected this Book, 
when it was printed at Mr. Dugard's Preſs, being brought thither by Mr, 
Edward Symmons, who aſſur'd Mr. Dugard and Mr. Hover, that the Copy 
was written with the King's own Hand, and deliver'd to him by the King 
himſelf (5). 

XVII. Mr. Edward Symmons, who convey'd both the Copies, (vg, that 
written by Mr. Odart and that by the King) to the Preis, and declar'd upon 
his Death-bed, that it was the King's Work (7); and aſſur'd ſeveral of his 
Friends at Fozwy, when he ſent them ſome of the Books, that he had printed 
them from the King's own Copy (1). 


I proceed now to the Intrinſic Evidence, which ariſes from the Book itſelf; 
and it plainly appears to be the King's from theſe particulars : 

I. The general Style. By this, ſays Mr. Wagſtaffe (co), I do not only mea; 
the Phraſe and Expreſſion, but together with that the Manner of management ; 
and to this I add, the great Weight of the Matter. Ai! theſe are very great 
and majeſtic, not only like a King, but like that very King to whom they are a/- 
cribd. And let any Man compare this Book cith the other Mors of this glo- 
rious Martyr, and he cannot but ſee the ſame generous and free Exprifſicn, the 
ſame Clearneſs of Reaſon, the ſame Greatneſs of Mind, in jhort, the ſame Mu- 
jeſty throughout. But for the Works of Dr. Gauden, there is nothing in the 
world more unlite; a luſcious Style ſtuffed with gawdy Metaphors and Fancy, far 
more Expreſſion than Matter, a ſort of noiſy and romantic Eloquence. Theſe 
are the Ornaments of Dr. Gauden's Writings, and differ as much from the Gra- 
vity and Majeſty of the King's Book, as Tawarineſs does from a genteel and ac- 
compliſh*d Dreſs. The truth is, of all the Authors of that Age, there are ſcarcely 
any, whoſe Writings were more light and thin, than thoſe of Dr. Gauden. 

II. The Hiſtorical Part of it; which ſhews the Author to be well vers'd in 
the Aﬀairs which he wrote of, an excellent Stateſman, and of a clcar and 
penetrating Judgment; all which very well agree with the Character of the 
King, tho? irreconcileable with that of Dr. Gauden, of whoſe Faculty in Hi- 
ſtory we have but one Inſtance, and that is, the Life of Mr. Richard Hooker, 
prefix*d to one Edition of the Eccleſiaſtical Polity, which is full of mis 


takes, and certainly the moſt injudicious Hiſtory of a Man's Life, that ever 


was written (x). 

III. Some Particulars in the ſubject matter of it. And theſe are ſuch things 
as could only be known to the King himſelf, and conſequently could have 
no Author but him; as, 1. His ſecret Intentions expreſs'd all over the Book; 
and 2. The Matter of his Conſcience, particularly in the Caſe of the Earl of 
Strafford ()). | 

There is one Objection more, which deſerves to be conſidered ; and that is 
with relation to a Prayer added to ſome Editions of the Icon, and intitled, 
A Prayer in time of Captivity, which ſeems to be borrowed from that of 
Pamela in Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia; both which Prayers I ſhall ſubjoin for 
the Satisfaction of the Curious. 


Prayer 
(p) Dugdale's Short View, p. 380. tion, p. 105, 106. | 
7 ) Hollingworth's Defence, p. 12, 13, 14. («) Young's ſeveral Evidences, p. 17. 
(r ) 1d. ibid. (ww) p. 112. 
(s) Magſtaße, p. 107. (x) Id. p. 113, 114. 


(t) Hol:ingacorth's Further Defence, p. 3, 4. (0 Id. p. 114, 115, 116. 
Mag /iej/e's Defence, p. 90, 91. and Vindica- 
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The Prayer aſcrib'd to King Charles J. 
Powerful and Eternal God, to 


whom nothing is ſo great that it 

may reſiſt, or ſo ſmall that it is con- 
temned; look uon my Miſery with 
thine Eye of Mercy, and let thine in- 
finite Potoer vouchſafe to limit out ſome 
Proportion of Deliverance unto me, as 
to thee hall ſeem moſt convenient. 
Let not Injury, O Lord, triumph over 

me, and let my Fault by thy Hand be 
correfted 3 and maxe not my unjuſt E- 
nemies the Miniſters of thy Fuſtice. But 
yet, my God, if in thy Wiſdem this 
be the apteſt Chaſtiſement for my 
unexcuſable Tranſgreſſions ; if this un- 
grateful Bondage be fitteſt for my over- 
high Defires ;, if the Pride of my (not 
enough humble) Heart be thus to be bro- 
ken, O Lord, I yield unto thy Will, 
and cheerfully embrace tobt] Sorrow 

thou <vilt have me ſuffer ; only thus 

much let me crave of thee ( let my crav- 

ing, O Lord, be accepted of, fince it e- 

den proceeds from Thee) that by thy 

Gzoancſs which is thy ſelf, thou will 

ſuffer ſome Beam of thy Majeſly ſo to 
ſhine in my Mind, that I, who in my 
greateſt Mlictions acknowledge it my 
nobleſt Title to be thy Creature, may 

fill depend confidently on Thee, Let 
Calamity be the Exerciſe, but not the 

Overtbrow of my Vertue. O let not their 

prevailing Power be to my Deſtruction; 
and if it be thy Will that they more 

end more vex me with Puniſhment, yet, 

O Lord, never let their Wickedneſs have 

ſuch a hand but that I may ftill carry 
a pure Mind and ſtedfaſt Reſolution e- 
ver to ſerve thee without Fear or Pre- 

ſumption, yet with that humble Confi- 
dence, which may beſt pleaſe thee ;, ſo 

that at the laſt I may come to thy eter- 

nal Kingdom, through the Merits of thy 

Son our alone Savioxnr, Jeſus Chriſt. 

Amen. 


The Prayer of Pamela. 


() All-ſeeing Light, and eternal 

Lite of all things, to whom no- 
thing is either ſo great that it may re- 
ſiſt, or ſo ſmall that it is contemned; 
look upon my Miſery with thine Eve 
of Mercy, and let thine infinite Power 
vouchſafe to limit out ſome Propor- 
tion of Deliverance unto me, as to 
thee ſhall ſeem moſt converiznt, Let 
not Injury, O Lord, triumph over 
me, and let my Faults by thy Hand 
be corrected ; and make not mine un- 
mit Enemy the Miniſter of thy Juſtice, 
But yet, my God, if in thy Wiſdom 
this be the apteſt Chaſtiſement for my 
unexcuſable Folly ; if this low Bon- 
dage be fitteſt for my over-hign De- 
fires 3 if the Pride of my . not-enough 
humble Heart be thus to be broken, O 
Lord, I yield unto thy Will, and joy - 
fully embrace what Sorrow thou wilt 
have me ſuffer ; only thus much let me 
crave of thee (let my craving, O Lord, 
be accepted of thee, ſince even that 
3 from thee) let me crave even 
y the nobleſt Title, which in my great- 
eſt Affliction I may give my ſelt, that 
Iam thy Creature; and by thy Goodneſs, 
which 1s thy ſelf, that thou wilt ſuffer 
ſome Beam of thy Majeſty to ſhine into 
my Mind, that it may ftill depend 
confidently on thee. Let Calamity be 
the Exerciſe, but not the Overthrow 
of my Vertue ; let their Power pre- 
vail, but prevail not to Deſtruction; 
let my Greatneſs be their Prey. Let 
my Pain be the Sweetneſs of their Re- 
venge. Let them (if ſo it ſeem good 
unto thee) vex me with more and 
more Puniſhment; but, O Lord, let 
never their Wi:kedneſs have ſuch a 
hand, but that I may carry a pure 
Mind in a pure Body. Aud pauſing 
a while; And, O moſt gracious Lord, 
ſaid ſhe, whatever becomes of me, pre- 
ſerve the virtuous My/idorus. 


Milton, in his "Emxooxadon (z), ſpeaks upon Occaſio of this Prayer as 


IX Ax 


follows; M ho would have imagin'd ſo little Fear in him of the true All-ſeeing 
Deity, ſo little Reverence of the Holy Ghoſt, whoſe Office it is to diftate and 
preſent our Chriſtian Prayers; ſo little Care of Truth in his laſt Words, or Ho- 
nour to himſelf, or to his Friends, or Senſe of his Afiiftions, or of that ſad 
Horror, which was upon him, as immediately before his Death to pop into the 
Hand of that grave Biſhop, who attended him, as a ſpecial Relique of 
bis Saintly Exerciſes, a Prayer fon word for word from the Mouth 
of a Heathen Woman praying to 4 Heathen Cod; and that in no ſericus 
Book, but in the vain and amatorious Poem of Sir Philip Sidney's Arca- 
dia; a Bock in that Kind full of Worth and Wit, but among religious 
Thoughts and Duties not to be named ; nor to be read at any time without 
good Caution, much leſs in time of Trouble and Afflictiuon ta be 4 Chriftian's 
| | Prayer- 
(=) SeR. J. 
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Praver-Bock, In anſwer to this the Author of "Ew "Aura, The Image nus. 
ken, publiih'd in 1651, obſerves (a); That after the firſt Edition of his Maj. f. 
« ty's Book, the Printers finding the great Vent of them, in the following Eci- 
<< tions, printed Prayers and other Things in the King's Name, not belonging to 

the Book. Among theſe Prayers there is a Prayer taken out of the .{4-. 
©« dia. That Prayer is neither made by a Heathen Woman, nor to a Hz... 


* 


then God, but is compos'd by the Author, a Chriſtian, without reference» 
© to any Heathen Deity ; and the Author is not thought to unchriſten 
„Prayer by it, the Libeller himſelf ſaying, the Book in its Kind is fall == 
« JY/orth end Wit. But as his Outcry hath no Cauſe from the Matter, ſo 
<« here is no Evidence of the Fact, that his Majeſty made uſe of the Prayer, 
« or popt into the Biſhop's Hands as @ Reiique of bis Exerciſe, though le 
« might warrantably have uſed it, and profeis'd it, — If his Majeſty had uſe 
<« the Prayer, or dcliver'd it, as he imagines, no Man of Chiiſtian Sobriety 
<« could charge the Fact with Crime. What cne Word or Sentence is there 
in that Prayer, which a Chriſtian may not uſe?” Mr. Thcmas Wag tofpe 
(b) gives us a very particular Account of this Affair; and obſerves, That tho? 
he ſees no reaſon, why a Man may not uſe good Expreſſions in bis Prayers, let 
them be borrow'd from whom they will, as well as a good Sentence out of a Hea- 
then Mriter; and which was never any Blemiſh, the on the moſt pious Occa- 
fions , yet there is great Reaſon to believe, that the Ring did never mate uſe of 
that Prayer, for that is not found in the firſt, ner in ſeveral other the 
moſt early Editions of this Book. He then gives us a Catalogue of the ſeve- 
ral Editions of Eu ,t, both with and without the Prayers, mentioning 
the Size of the Volume, the Time of Printing, the Number of Pages that the 
Contents conſiſt of, and the Number of the Pages of the Book it ſelf, when there 
were any ſuch. From this Catalogue it appears, that there are no Jeſs than 
twenty nine Editions without the Prayers, and ſeventeen of them printed in 
1648. and that there were twenty ſeven Editions with the Prayers. He ac- 
quaints us likewiſe (c), that ſince the firſt Edition of his Vindication, in 1693, 
he had received a full and convincing Information concerning the Myftery of 
this Prayer, that it was an Artifice of Bradſhaw er Milton, er both, aud by ther 
ſurreplitiouſſy thruſt into the King's Work to diſcredit the Whole. This Inferma- 
tion comes originally from Mr. Hills the Printer, but convey'd by two very worthy 
Gentlemen, and againſt whom there can be no poſſible Exception, Dr. Gill and 
Dr. Bernard, robo were both Phyſicians to him, and very intimate with him. 
And becauſe their Teſtimony is ſo very important, the Reader ſhall have it in 
their exon Words, from a Letter of Dr. Gill to the Honourable Charles Hat- 
ton, E/; at the end of which is added the Teſtiizony of Dr. Bernard, and 
eebich I have now in my Cuſtody , and is es follows, verbatim. 


cc 


« SIR, May 1, 1694. 


« F Moſt readily comply with your Requeſt, in informing you, from whom 
I I heard what I was ſay ing (the laſt time I had the Honour to be in 
your Company) that I was told, Pamela's Prayer was transferr*d out of Sir 
Philip Sidney's Arcadia into "Emwy Bxoiaur, by a Contrivance of Bradfha</s 
and Aillon's. Sir, I make no Secret of it, and I frankly tell you my Au- 
« thor, who was Mr. Henry Hills, Oliver's Printer. And the Occaſion, as 
he many Years ago told me, was this: Mr. Dugard (d), who was Milton's 
intimate Friend, happen'd to be taken printing an Edition of the King's 
Book, Milton uſed his Intereſt to bring him off, which he effected by the 
means of Bradſhaw, but upon this Condition, that Dugard ſhould add 
Pamela's Prayer to the aforeſaid Book he was printing, as an Atonement 
for his Fault, they deſigning thereby to bring a Scandal upon the Book, 
and blaſt the Reputation of its Author; purſuant to which Deſign, they indu- 
<« ſ{triouſly took care afterwards, as ſoon as publiſhed, to have it taken notice of. 
«© Mr. Hills hath affirm'd this to me ſeveral times of his own Knowledge; and 
I need not tell you how eaſy it was for him to know it, whobeing a forward 
and confiding Man, was in moſt of the Intrigues of that time, and in- 
| < truſted 


(a) p. 82, (6) Vindication p. 117.& ſeq. (4) He printed Miltæn's Defenſio pro Pif uit 
le) p. 117: Ans licano. x 
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e truſted with Buſineſs of the greateſt Privacy by the then governing Parties; 
and no Man that I have met with, was better versd in the ſecret Hiſtory 
e of that Time than himſelf, as I have found by the often Diſcourſe I had 
« with him; for being his Phyſician for ſeveral Years, I had many Oppor- 
<« tunities to talk with him about thoſe Affairs, from whom I have re- 
« ceived a different Account of the Tranſactions of thoſe Times, than what 
« was commonly known or made public, and many Paſſages that I was a 
Stranger to before. Thus, Sir, I have given you my Authority for what 
« I faidz which, if you pleaſe you may communicate to the reſt of your 
« Friends; and believe me always, | 
«© Your moſt humble Servant, 
HO. GILL.” 


« Do remember very well, that Mr. Henry Hills the Printer told me, 
„ that he had heard Bradſhaw and Milton laugh at their inſerting a Paper 
« out of Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia at the end of King Charles's Book; and 
e then Milton had jeer'd it in his Anſwer ; adding withal, that they were 
« Men would ſtick at nothing, that might gain their Point. And this I 
« teſtity, | 

« May 10th, 1694. FRANCIS BERNARD.“ 


To this may be added part of a Letter written a Year before by Dr. Ber- 
nard to Dr. Goodall, in theſe Words; | 


«© Concerning the Prayer out of Sir Philip Sidney (which Milton makes a 

« great buſtle about) I remember Henry Hills, who was Oliver's Printer, and 

« my Patient, told me, amongſt other Things, of the Artifice of that Party; 

that he had heard Bradhaw and Milton laugh how they had put a Cheat 

upon the World; and in order thereunto had printed the whole Book a- 

e new, that they might add that Prayer thereunto; and that they were not 

* more ſtudious of any thing, than to rob that good King of the Reputation 

of that Book. I doubt not, but Dr. Gill can remember ſomething to this 
<«« purpoſe from the _ Hills. 4 

| cc am, 

March 13th, 1693. «© Your moſt aflured humble Servant, 

« FRANCIS BERNARD. 


Dr. Edward Hooker, who was CorreQor to Mr. Dugard's Preſs, when the 
Icon was firſt printed there, declares (e), That Mr. Dugard having printed 
that Book, and it coming to be known, he was thrown into Priſon, and 
turn'd out of Merchant-Taylor's School; and Hooker, to ſave himſelf, went 
to travel for ſeveral Years; and had during his Travels, by ſeveral Let- 
ters, an Account given him by Mr. Dugard what he had ſuffer'd in this 
Service; in which Letters he remembers the following Expreſſions : They 


Have dealt with me worſe than the Devil did with Job, having taken all from 


<< me, yet left me all my Children. And that the ſaid Mr. Dugard acquainted him 
ein the ſaid Letters, That his Wife made Applicatin to Preſident Bradſhaw 
&« for his Releaſe, who told ber, that he might come out, if be would take Ad- 
* vice of a Friend of his, and then he need not lie in Priſon. And accordingly 


Mr. Milton was ſent to him, cobo offer'd him his Liberty, if he would do 


s what he;would have him, tobo refusd bis Propoſals, ſaying, God's Will be done, 
e tho' I be undone. But, ſaid he, how my Wife and they juggle together, I 
e know not; but I ſhall get out, and when I am, I will write to my dear 
Hooker, and follow your Chriſtian Advice, to be a free Priſoner in the In- 
s terim. And Hooker believes, that Mr. Dugard's Wife printed Pamela's 
Prayer taken out of Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, with the Alterations 
9 _ in it, as one of the Conditions of her Huſband's Releaſe out of 
* Priſon.” | 
To this we may add the following Obſervations of Mr. Faghtaffe: 1. That 
it does not any where appear, that Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia was a Book 
which the King uſed to read or delight in, And Sir Thomas Herbert, who 
Vor. I. * waited 
(e) Wagſlaffe, p. 107. 
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waited on the King from the time of his Impriſonment at Poldentv to 8 
Death, and had the Charge of the King's Books, and gives a particular Ac- 
count of what Books the King read, either in his ſerious Studies, or for Di- 
verſion, makes not the leaſt mention of the Arcadia; whereas Milton vis 
very well acquainted with that Book, and had ſpent much time ia reading ic 
H. 2. It deſerves Enquiry, who it was, that cauſed theſe Prayers to be 1 
rinted, or by whoſe Hands they were conveyed to the Prefs? All the : 8 
rints, Which give any Account of them, only ſay, hat they were deliver”! 8:1 
by the King into the Hands of Dr. Juxon, Biſhop of London, at his Decth. 
And. this is confirm'd by Milton, who writes thus, As immediately before his 
Death to pop into the Hands of that grave Biſhop who attended him, as d 
| ſpecial Relique of his Saintly Exerciſes, a Prayer ſtol'n wrd for word, &c. 
Now from hence it will appear plainly, That that Party, and they only, 
were the Perſons who convey'd the Prayers to the Preſs, and cauſed them 
| to be printed; fince what Papers ſoever the King might deliver to Biſhop 
Fuxon, he could print none of them, nor yet keep them to himſelf ; for 
the Regicides immediately ſeiz'd and impriſon'd him, and examin'd him 
with all poſſible Rigour, and ſearch'd him narrowly for all Papers, that 
if he might have from the King, even to Scraps and Parcels; and more- 
i over rifled all the King's Clothes, Scrutores, Cabinets, and Boxes ; and 
Il whatever they found, they kept in their own hands. This Mr. J/az/taffe, proves 
il from the Author of Regii ſanguinis Clamor, p. 83. Saunderſon's Hiſtery, 
Pp. 1139. Dr. Bates's Elenchus, and Dr. Perincheif's Life of King Charles J. 
And he obſerves, from hence (g), © That it was utterly impoſſible for 
«« Biſhop Juxon, or any Perſon from him, or indeed any of the Royal 
« Party, to tranſmit thoſe Prayers to the Preſs, or any other Papers | 
« which the King deliver'd to Biſhop Juxon, or left behind him in 
« his Pockets, or any where elſe within the compaſs of their Power: for 
they were all taken, and never (like thoſe of Naſeby) reftor'd again; but 
all was kept in their own 2 The Concluſion is this; That after that 
| e time, whatever was printed, muſt come from themſelves ; and if any of 
il te the Papers, that the King deliver'd toBiſhop 7uxonat hisDeath, were madepub- 
; <« lick, they are the Perſons, who were the Publiſhers, and no others. And there 
| & js no doubt, but that Milton himſelf firſt brought theſe Papers, and got them 
[ printed at Dugard's Preſs, and from thence they were quickly tranſlated to 
* Mr.Roy/ton's for every little Addition having ths King's Name to it quic- 
„ ken'd the Sale, and made all the Bookſellers, fo ſoon as they had notice of 
| it, add the Prayers to their own Editions, ſuppoſing them all genuine, nor 
| << being conſcious of Milton's Forgery ; but however very inftrumental, tho” 
| | <« innocently, to ſpread and propagate it. *Tis very probable, that ſome of 
[ & theſe Prayers were ſuch as were us'd and penn'd by the King. For it had 
| ce been ridiculous and impolitic, to have counterfeited four Prayers, when 
| « it was one only they had to play upon; and they ſuffer'd thoſe that were 
| « genuine to paſs, to give countenance to the other. And Milian hav- 
| ing them in his hands, he added this of his own coining to the reſt, to 
| 66 diſcredit the Whole, and to ſupply himſelf with Matter to burleſque the 
i | « Book, and to abuſe the King.” Mr. /Yagſtaffe tells us (D), That he has a 
j very good Evidence, that the King left but /hree Prayers behind him, and 
| deliver'd to Biſhop Juxon no more but three Prayers; and that is the Teſti- 
mony of Mrs. Fotherley above mentioned; who declares, That within bros 
Days after the King's Death, ſhe ſaw in à Spaniſh Leather-Caſe three f 
thoſe Prayers, that are printed in ſome, if not in all the Editions of that Bock, 
which were ſaid to be us'd by him in the Time of his Reftraint, and delivered 
to the Biſhop of London at his Death; from whom they were taken away 
by the Officers of the Army; and it was from one of thoſe Officers, in wwhoje 
Cuſtody they then were, that ſhe had the favour to ſee them, and that 
the Perſon, who ſhewed her thoſe Prayers, ſhewed her alſo the George 
with the Queen's Pifture in it, and two Seals, which were the 
King's. This further confirms the Truth, ſays Mr. J/agftaffe, that 
« the Prayers were only in their Cuſtody ; and moreover, that the 
« number of theſe Prayers was but three; the fourth is their own ; 
„ and 
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« and Milton vouchſafed to print the other three, for the fake of the 
« fourth; and he was contented the World ſhould ſee ſome of the King's 
« Prayers, provided he might add one more to diſparage all the reſt.” It appears 
alſo from the Teſtimony of Mr. Roger Norton, Mr. Royftor's Printer, dated 
Auguſt 8, 1693, that King Charles Il. had fo little opinion of the Prayers 
added to the Icon, that when Mr. Royſton aſk'd his leave for the reprinting it 
in 1680, he gave him leave, but expreſſly order'd him to omit thoſe additio- 
nal Prayers. It is to be obſerv'd, that this was five years after the pre- 
tended Memorandum, It ſeems, that King Charles II. was then fatished, 
that the Book was his Father's, and he took ſo much care of it, as to throw 
out what he ſuſpected might be ſuppoſititious. Mr. Norton obſerves, that 
Mr. Royſton lik*d this Order of the King very well, for he feared, whil}t he 
abſconded, his Servants had ſome tricks put upon them in the Additional Prayers, 
th he could not ſay certainly, that he wwho brought them to his Servants, wes 
ſent by Mr. Milton ; but be much ſuſpected it. Mr. Norton added, that Mrs. 
Royſton could tell, that her Huſband, by the Men then in Power, had great Sums 
of Money offer” d bim, if be would ſay, that the King <was not the Author of that 
Beo; and that he himſelf (Mr. Norton) had often heard him ſay the ſame (i). 
Mr. Toland in his Amyntor treats Mr. Hi!!s's Evidence as of no Weight, he 
having turn'd Papiſt in King James II's Reign, in order to be that King's Prin- 
ter, and takes a great deal of pains to prove, that Pamela's Prayer was us'd by 
the King; “which from him, as Mr. Wag ſtaſfe obſerves (V, is the pleaſanteſt 
« thing in the world. He hath all along been endeavouring to prove the whole 
„Book a Forgery, and father'd it upon the King; and why not the Prayer 
« too? Why is not the Prayer Dr. Gauden's, as Well as the Book alſo? And 
« his reaſon for this makes 1t yet more pleaſant, which is, that Mr. Royſton 
« printed it (1). Why, Mr. Reyſton printed the whole Book, and moreover 
<« affirms, that it was brought to him from the King, which is more than 
<« was ever ſaid of the Prayer. And if Mr. Royſtor's printing and atteſting 
<« are not ſufficient to prove the Book genuine; how comes his bare printing 
« without any further Circumſtance, to be ſuch an extraordinary Proof, for 
« the uſe of the Prayer!“ 


DISSERTATION II. 


Concerning the Commiſſion ſaid to be given by King 
Charles I. in the Year 1641, to the [ri Papiſts, for 
taking up Arms againſt the Proteſtants in Treland. 


THIS Commiſſion is in the following Words: 


« HARLES by the grace of God, King of England, Scotland, France, 
a 2 and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c. To all our Catholic 
<« Subjefts within our Kingdom of Ireland, Greeting: Know ye, that We for 
<« the ſafeguard and preſervation of our Perſon, have been enforc'd to make 
< our abode and reſidence in our Kingdom of Scotland for a long ſeaſon, oc- 
*« cafioned by reaſon of the obſtinate and diſobedient Carriage of our Parliament 
<« in England againſt Us; who have not only preſumed to take upon them 
<« the Government and diſpoſing of thoſe Princely Rights and Prerogatives 
that have juſtly deſcended upon Us from our Predeceſſors both Kings and 
Queens of the ſaid Kingdom, for many hundred years paſt, but alſo have 
e poſlefled themſelves of the whole Strength of the ſaid Kingdom, in ap- 
pointing Governours, Commanders, and Officers in all parts and places 
< therein, at their own wills and pleaſures, without Our conſent ; whereby 
ve are deprived of Our Sovereignty, and left naked without defence. 
© And for as much as we are (in our ſelf) very ſenſible, that theſe Storms 


© blow aloft, and are very likely to be carried by the vehemence of the“ Pro- *Purizazina. 
© teſtant Party into our Kingdom of Ireland, and endanger our Regal Pow- nother Copy. 


* er and Authority there alſo: Know ye therefore, that we repoſing much 
«care and truſt in your duties and obedience, which we have for many years 


* paſt found; do hereby give unto you full power and authority to _ 
(e e 


(i) Id. p. 122 (+) Defence of the Vindication, p 93. (4) Amntor, p 154. 
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« ble and meet together with all the ſpeed and diligence that a buſineſs of ſo 
great conſequence doth require, and to adviſe and conſult together by ſuf- 
« ficient and diſcreet numbers at all times, days, and places which you ſhall 
in your judgments hold moſt convenient and material, for the ordering, ſet- 
« tling, and effecting of this great work (mentioned and directed unto you in 
« Our Letters:) And to uſe all politic ways and means poſſible to poſſeſs your 
e ſelves (for Our uſe*and ſafety) of all the Forts, Caſtles, and places of ſtrength 
« and defence within the ſaid Kingdom (except the Places, Perſons, aud 
« Eſtates of our loyal and loving Subjects the Scols:) And alſo to arreſt and 
« ſeize the Goods, Eſtates, and Perlons of all the Exgliſb Proteſtants within 
e the ſaid Kingdom to Our uſe. And in your care and ſpeedy performance 
4 of this Our will and pleaſure, We ſhall perceive your wonted Duty and 
« Allegiance unto us, which We ſhall accept and reward in due time. 


Witneſs Our ſelf at Edenbrougb the firſt day of October in the ſeven- 
teenth year of Reign. 


Milton (m) repreſents this Commiſſion as genuine; and Mr, To/and ob- 
ſerves (n), That whoever would, beſides the Confeſſion of the Rebels 
e themſelves, ſee further Reaſons to believe the ſaid Commitiion genuine, 
(for in this Affair we determine nothing) may peruſe the I Remon- 
c {trance, and Dr. Fones's Book, both publiſh'd by Authority of Parliament; 
and alſo a Piece intitled, The Myſtery of Iniquity, p. 35, 36. printed in 16433 
6 likewiſe Vicarss Chronicle, part 3. p. 70. wherein this Commiſſion is in- 
„ ſerted at large.“ ä 

Mr. Kichard Baxter likewiſe, in his Life (o), lays great ſtreſs upon the Caſe 
of the Marquis of Antrim, ho had been one of the Iriſh Revels in the beginning 
12 War, when, in the horrid Maſſacre, 200000 Proteſtants vere murthered. 

is Eſtate being ſequeſtred, he ſought his reſtitution of it, when King Charles II. 
was reſtor d. Ormond and the Council judg*d againſt him as one of the Rebels. 


He brought his Cauſe over to the King, and affirmed that what be did was by his 


Father's Conſent and Authority. The King referred it to ſome very worthy 
Members of his Privy Council, to examine what he had to ſhew, Upon Exa- 
mination they reported, that they found, that he had the King*s Conſent or Letter 


of Inſtructions for what he did; which amazed many. FHereupon his Majeſty, 


King Charles II. wrote to the Duke of Ormond and Council to reſtore his Eſtates, 
becauſe it appeared to thoſe appointed to examine it, that what he did was by 
his Father's Order or Conſent. Upon this the Parliament”s old Adherents grew 
more confident than ever of the Righteouſneſs of thoſe Wars; and the very De— 
firoyers of the King (whom the firſt Parliamentiers calPd Rebels) did preſume 
alſo to juſtify their Cauſe, and ſaid that the Law of Nature did warrant them. 
But it ſtopt not here. For the Lord Mazarine, and others of Ireland, did ſo far 
proſecute the Cauſe, as that the Marquis of Antrim was forced to produce in 
the Parliament of England, in the Houſe of Commons, a Letter of the Kings 
(Charles I.) by which be gave him orders for his taking up Arms; which being 
read in the Houſe, did put them into a filence. But yet ſo egregious was their 
Loyalty and Veneration of Majeſty, that it put them not at all one ſtep out of the 
way which they had gone in. But the People without doors talked ſtrangely; 
ſome ſaid, Did you not perſuade us, that the King was againſt the Iriſh Rebel- 


lion? and that the Rebels belyed him, when they ſaid, they had his IWarran! 


and Commiſſion ? Do not we now ſee, with what mind be would have gone himjclf 
with an Army into Ireland to fight againſt them ? A great deal more, not here to 
be mentioned, was vented ſeditioufly among the People, th: ſum of which was 
intimated in a Pamphlet, which was printed, called Murder will out; in which 


they publiſhed the King's Letter, and Animadverſions on it. Some that were ſtil! 


loyal to the King did wiſh, that the King that now is, had rather declared, that 


his Father did only give the Marquis of Antrim commiſſion to raiſe an Army, as 


to have helped him againſt the Scots: and that his turning againſt the Engliſh 
Proteſtants in Ireland, and the Murdering of ſo many hundred thouſands there, <was 


| againſi 
(m) "Etxoyoxadons, Sect. 12. (%) Part. iii. $.173. þ 83. See likexviſe Dr. 
(=) Edit. of Milton's Works, p 528. printed Calamy's Abridgment of Mr. Baxte,'s Life, 


in 1698, in fol. | p. 43. Edit. 1713. 
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ggainſt his Will. But quod ſcriptum erat, ſcriptum erat. King Charles I's 
Letter mentioned in this Paſſage, is as follows : 


CHARLES R. 
de Ight truſty and well- beloved Couſins and Counſellors, &c. We greet 


4e ** well. How far we have been from interpoſing on the behalf ot 
« any of our Iriſb Subjects, who by their miſcarriages in the late Rebellion in 
<« that Kingdom of Ireland had made themſelves unworthy of Our Grace and 
<« Protection, is notorious to all Men; and We were fo jealous in that particu- 
<« lar, that ſhortly after our return into this Our Kingdom, when the Marquis 
« of Antrim came hither to preſent his Duty to Us. upon the Information We 
e received from thoſe Perſons who then attended Us, by a Deputation fron 
6 Our Kingdom of Jreland, or from thoſe who at that time owned our 
« Authority there, that the Marquis of Antrim had fo miſ-behaved himſelf to- 
« wards Us, and Our late Royal Father of bleſied Memory, that he was in no 
« degree worthy of the leaſt Countenance from Us, and that they had mani- 
« feſt and unqueſtionable Evidence of ſuch his Guilt : Whereupon We refuſed 
= to admit the ſaid Marquis ſo much as into Our Preſence, but on the con- 
« trary committed him Priſoner to Our Tower of Lenden; where after he had 
<« continued ſeveral Months under a ſtri& reſtraint, upon the continued Inſor- 
« mation of the ſaid Perſons, We ſent him into /relard, without interpoſing 
« the leaſt on his behalf, but left him to undergo ſuch a Tryal and Puniſhment, 
tc as by the Juſtice of that Our Kingdom ſhould be found due to his Crime, ex- 
« pecting ſtill that ſome heinous Matter would be objected and proved againſt 
© him, to make him uncapable, and to deprive him of that Favour and Pro- 
« tection from Us, which We knew his former Actions and Services had meri- 
« ted. After many Months attendance there, and (We preſume) after ſuch 
e Examinations as were requiſite, he was at laſt diſmiſſed without any Cenſure, 
© and without any en A of Charge againſt him to Us, and with a Li- 
<« cence to tranſport himſelf into this Kingdom. We concluded, that it was 
te then time to give him ſome inſtance of Our Favour, and to remember the 
© many Services he had done, and the Sufferings he had undergone, for his Af- 
© feftions and Fidelity to our Royal Father and Our Self, and that it was time 
© to redeem him from thoſe Calamities, which yet do lie as heavy upon him 
e ſince, as before our happy Return. And thereupon we recommended him to 
«« you Qur Lieutenant, that you ſhould move Our Council there, for preparing 
4a Bill to be tranſmitted to Us, for the re-inveſting him the ſaid Marquis into 
* the Poſſeſſion of his Eſtate in that Our Kingdom, as had been done in 
e ſome other Caſes. To which Leiter, you Our ſaid Lieutenant returned us 
© anſwer, that you had informed Our Council of that Our Letter, and that 
«you were upon conſideration thereof, unanimouſly of Opinion, that ſuch a 
e Bill ought not to be tranſmitted to Us, the Reaſon whereof would forthwith 
* be preſented to Us from Our Council. After which time We received the 
* incloſed Petition from the ſaid Marquis, which we refer:ed to the Conſide- 
* rations and Examinations of the Lords of Our Privy Council, whoſe Names 
are mentioned in that Our Reference, which is annexed to the ſaid Petition; 
who thereupon met together, and after having heard the Marquis of Autrim, 
* did not think fit to make any Report to Us, till they might ſee and underſtand 
* the Reaſons which induced you not to tranſmit the Bill We had propoſed, 
* which Letter was not then come to Our Hands: After which time We have 
© received your Letien of the 18th of March, together with ſeveral Pelil ions 
e which had been preſented to you, as well from the Old Soldiers and Atventy- 
« rers, asfrom the Fay Marchioneſs of Autrim, all which welikewiſetranſmitted 
eto the Lords Referees. Upon a ſecond Petition preſented to Us by the Lord 
Marquis, whichis here likewiſeencloſed, commanding our faid Referees to take 
the ſame into their ſerious Conſidetation, and to hear what the Petitioner had 
* to offer in his own Vindication, and to report the whole matter to Us, which 
upon a third Petition herein likewiſe incloſed, We required them to expedite 
« with what ſpeed they could. By which deliberate Proceedings of Ours you 
cannot but obſerve, that no Importunity, how juſt ſo ever, could prevail with 
Vs to bring our ſelf to a Judgment in this Affair, without very ample Infor- 
Vol. I. y | e mation 
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mation. Our faid Referees, after ſeveral Meetings, and perviai of what hatt. 
been offered to them by the ſaid Marquis, have reported unto Us, That they 
have ſeen ſeveral Letters, all of them the hand- Writing of Our Royal Father to 
the ſaid Marquis, and ſeveral Inſtructions concerning his treating and joining 
with the Iii, in order to the King's Service, by reducing to their Obedience, 
and by drawing ſome Forces from them for the Service of Scotland. That 
beſides the Letters and Orders under his Maſeſty's Hand, they have re- 
ceived ſufficient Evidence and Teſtimony of ſeveral private Meſſages and Di- 
rections ſent from Our Royal Fether, and from Our Royal Mother, with the 
Privity and with the Directions of the King Our Father, ; by which they 
are perſuaded that whatever Intelligence, Correſpondence or Actings, the 
ſaid Marquis had with the Confederate /ri/b Caiholicks, was directed or al- 
lowed by the ſaid Le!ters, Inſtructiens and Dirccticns; and that it maniteſtly 
appears to them, that the King Our Father was well pleaſed with what the 
Marquis did, after he had done it, and approved the ſame. 

« This being the true ſtate of the Marquis his Cafe, and there being no- 
thing proved upon the firſt Information againſt him, nor any thing contained 
againſt him in your Letter of March 18. but that you were informed, he had 
put in his Claim before the Commillioners appointed for executing the AF of 
Settlement; and that if his Innocency be ſuch as is alledged, there is no need of 
tranſmitting ſuch a Bi. to Us as is deſired; and that if he be Nocent, it conſiſts 
not with the Duty which you owe to Us, to tranſmit ſuch a Bill, as, if it ſhould 
paſs into a Law, muſt needs draw a great Prejudice upon ſo many Adventu- 
rers and Soldiers, which are, as is alledged, to be therein concerned: We have 
conſidered of the Petition of the Adventurers and Soldiers, which was tranſ- 
mitted to Us by you, the Equity of which conſiſts in nothing, but that they 
have been pcaccably in Poſſeſſion, for the ſpace of ſeven or eight years, of 
thoſe Lands, which were formerly the Eſtate of the Marquis of Antrim, and 
others, who were all engaged in the late Iriſo Rebellion; and that they ſhall 
ſuffer very much, and be ruined, it thoſe Lands ſhould be taken from them. 
And We have likewiſe confidered another Petition from ſeveral Citizens of 
London, near ſixty in number, directed to Our Self, wherein they deſire, That 
the Marquis his Eſtate may be made liable to the Payment of bis juſt Debts, 
that ſo they may not be ruined in the favour of the preſent Poſſeſſors, who 
(they fay) are but a few Citizens and Soldiers, who have diſburſed very 
{mall Sums thereon. Upon the whole matter, ro man can think We are lets 
engaged by Our Declaration, and by the Act of Settlement, to protect thoſe 
who are innocent, and who have faithfully endeavoured to ſerve the Crcwen, 
how unfortunate ſoever, than to expoſe to Juſtice thoſe who have been really 
and maliciouſly grilly, And therefore we cannot in Juſtice, but upon the 
Petition of the Marquis of Antrim, and after the ſerious and ſtrict Inquiſi- 
tion into his Actions, declare unto you, That we do find him innocent from 


any malice or rebellious purpoſe againſt the Crown; and that what he did 


by way of Correſpondence or Compliance with the Iriſb Rebels, was in or- 
der to the Service of Our Royal Father, and warranted by his Inſtructions, 
and the "Truſt repoſed in him; and that the benefit thereof accrued to the Ser- 
vice of the Crown, and not to the particular advantage and benefit of the 
Marquis. And as We cannot in juſtice deny him this Teſtimony, ſo We re- 
quire you to tranſmit Our Letter to Our Commiſſioners, that they may know 


Our Judgments in this Caſe of the Lord of Antrim, and proceed accordingly. 
And to We bid you heartily farewell. 


Given at Our Court at White-Hall, July 10, in the 15th Year of Our 
Reign, 1663. 
By His Majeſty's Command, 


To our Right Trufly and Right en- 


tirely. Well beloved Couſin and 
Counſellon, James Duke of Or- 
mond, Our Licutenant General, 
and General Governor of Our 
Kingdom of Ireland ; and to the 
tes gg LO ef ont Onr Entred at the Signet-Office, 


Fuly 13, 1663. 


HENRY BENNET, 
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Having thus ſtated what has been urg'd againſt King Charles I. with rela- 
tion to the Iriſ Rebellion; let us proceed now to repreſent what is alleg'd in 
Vindication of him. 

With reſpect to the Commiſſion pretended to be given by the King at F- 
dinburgh, October 1ſt, 1641, Monſieur Rapin (p) obſerves, that © tho? for 
« many reaſons it is more than prohable, that the King never granted a Com- 
« miſſion to the Ir to take Arms; it is however certain, that they boaſted 
« of having ſuch a Commiſſion. But it is no leſs certain, that it cannot be 
de the ſame with what has been juſt read; nor can this be the Commiſſion 
4e publiſh'd by the Leaders of the Iriſb Rebels. My reaſon is, becauſe in 
this Commiſſion the King is made to ſay things, which happen'd not til! 
« ſeveral Months after the Day of the Date, and which thoſe, who are ſup- 
« poſed to have publiſhed it the 4th of November, could not foreſee. The 
44 King is made to ſay on the iſt of OZcber 1641, that the Parliament had 
« pofſels'd themſelves of his Sovereignty, and appointed Governors, Com- 
e manders, and Officers in all places, which certainly was not done before 
e the Month of Oder 1641. It miſt therefore be, that ho has 
„ jn{erted this Commullion in his Collections (%, had bad M: moirs and little 
Judgment not to ſee, in this pretended Commitlion of the iſt of O#9%o7 1941, 
& things, which happen'd not till the Year 1642.” Mr. Tindal, in his Notes 
upon his Tranſlation of this Paſſage, adds another Reaſon, which ſecs to de— 
monſtrate the forgery of this Commiſſion z which is, that bis Commi#ion 75 
ſuppoſed to be under the Great Seal of Scotland; and yet in the Enumeratir 
of the King's Titles, England is named before Scotland, which doubtleſs never 
was done in any Writings publiſhed by Authority in that Kingdom. Before tho 
late Union in Queen Anne's Reign, the King's conſtant Title in all the Scots 
preblick Ads was, of Scotland, England, c. King. Mr. Ruyhworth like- 
wiſe obſerves, that tbe words of the Commiſſion are enough to ſhew the vi. 
lainous Practice of the Authors, and its bare recital a ſufficient confutation qu 
detettion of the unparallel'd Fargirv. And that it was forg'd by Sir Phelim 
O Neile, appears from the following Depoſition of Dr. John Ker, Dean of A. 
dagb, (r), publiſh'd by Nu. 


« I John Ker, Dean of Aradagb, having occaſionally diſcourſed with the 
Right Honourable George IL. ord Viſcount Laueſtoroig concerning the late 
Rebellion of Ireland; and his Lordſhip at that time having deſired to cer- 
e tify the ſaid Diſcourſe under my hand and ſeal, do declare as follows: 

« That I was preſent in Court, when the Rebel Sir Phelim O Nei/e was 
* brovght to his tryal in D://in (g), and that he was tryed in that Court, which 
is now the High-Court of Chancery; and that his Judges were Judge Do- 
« ven, afterwards Sir James Donelen , Sir Edward Bolton Knight, ſome- 
time Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer Dungan, then called 
e Judge Dungan; and another Judge, whoſe name I do not now remember. 
e And that amongſt other Witneſſes then brought in againſt him, there was 
one F2/epb Trevers Clerk, and one Mr. Michael Harriſon, it 1 miſtake 
„not his Chriſtian Name. And that I heard ſeveral Robberies and Murders 
« proved againſt him the 21d Sir Phelim, he having nothing material to plead 
in his own Defence. And that the ſaid Judge, whoſe name I remember not 
*« asabove ſaid, examin'd the ſaid Sir Phet about a Commiſſion, that the ſaid 
“Sir Phelim ſhould have had from Charles Stuart, as the ſaid Judge then 
called the late King, for levying the ſaid War. That the faid Sir Phelim 
„nde anſwer, that he never had any ſuch Commiſſion. And that it was 
% proved then in Court by the Teſtimony of the faid Jeſepb Travers and others, 


that the ſail Sir Phelim had ſuch a Commiſion, and did then in the begin- 


„ning of the ſud Ir Rebellion ſhew the ſame unto the ſaid Zo/eph and ſeveral 
others then in Court. Upon which the ſaid Sir Phelim confeſſed, that when 
* he {urprized the Caſtle of CHharlemount and the Lord Caulfield, that he order'd 
* the fud Mr. Harriſon and another Gentleman, whoſe name I do not now 
remember, to cut off the King's broad Seal from a Patent of the ſaid Lord's 


the 


% Hitery of Erelard, B XX. ad am. (r) Impartial Collection, Vol. II. p. 528. 
16m. () Vol. IV. p. 490. 629, 530. ) In February, 1653. 
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the faid Sir Phelim had order'd to be drawn up, And that the ſaid Mr. Harri- 
* ſondidin the face of the whole Court confeſs, that by the faid Sir Phelim's Order 
*© he did ſtitch the filk Cord or Label of that Seal with filk of the Colours of the 
© ſaid Label, and fo fixed the Label and Seal to the ſaid Commiſſion. And that 
<* the ſaid Sir Edward Bolton and Judge Donclan urging the ſaid Sir Phelim 
to declare, why he did ſo deceive the People? he did anſwer, that no Man 
could blame him to uſe all means whatſoever to promote that Cauſe, he had 


. * fo far engaged in. And that upon the ſecond day of his Tryal, ſome of the 


* faid Judges told him, that if he could produce any material proof, that he 
had ſuch a Commiſſion from the ſaid Charles $:nart, to declare and prove 
it before Sentence ſhould pals againſt him; and that he the ſaid Sir Phelim 
« ſhould be reſtor'd to his Eftate and Liberty. But he anſwered, that he 
could prove no ſuch thing. Nevertheleſs they gave him time to conſider 
Hof it till the next Day, which was the third and laſt day of his Tryal. Up- 
on which day the faid Sir Phelim being brought into the Court, and urg'd 
again, he declared again, that he never could prove any ſuch thing as a Com- 
« miſſion from the King; and added, that there were ſ:veral Outrages com- 
«© mitted by Officers and others, his Aiders and Abettors in the Management 
of that War, contrary to his Intention, and which now preſſed his Con- 
& ſcience very much; and that he could not in Conſcience add to them the 
* unjuſt calumniating the King, tho? he had been frequently ſollicited there- 
« unto by fair Promiſes and great Rewards while he was in priſon (f). And 
« proceeding further in this Diſcourſe, that immediately he was ſtopt, before 
4 he had ended what he had further to ſay, and the Sentence of Death was 
pronounced againſt him. | 

« And ] do further declare, That I was preſent, and very near to the ſaid 
« Sir Phelim, when he was upon the Ladder at his Execution, And that 
„ one Marſhal Peake and another Marſhal, before the ſaid Sir Phelim was caſt, 
came riding towards the Place in great haſte, and called aloud, Stop @ little ; 
e and having paſſed thro* the Throng of the Spectators and Guards, one of 
them whiſpered a pretty while with the ſaid Sir Phelim ; and that the ſaid 
Sir Phelim anſwered in the hearing of ſeveral hundreds of People, of whom 
„ my ſelf was one, I thank the Lieutenant Genera!“ for bis intended Mer- 
« cy; but I declare, good People, before God and his holy Angels, and all of 
« you that hear me, that I never had any Commiſſion from the King for what 
« have done, in levying or proſecution of this Mar; and do heartily beg your 
« Prayers, all good Catholics and Chriſtians, that God may be merciful unto 
* me, and forgive me my Sins, More of this Speech I could not hear, which 
continued not long, the Guards beating off thoſe that ſtood near the Place 
of Execution. 

« All that I have written as above, I declare to be true, and am ready, 
if thereunto required, upon my Corporal Oath to atteſt the Truth of 
<« every particular of it. And in teſtimony thereof, do hereunto ſubſcribe 
* my Hand, and affix my Seal, this 28th Day of February, 1681. 

| _«< JOHN RER.“ 


Mr. Thomas Carte likewiſe (u) informs us of a Particular, out of an Ac- 


count of Sir Phelim O Neile's Trial, which he had often heard from a very 


worthy Clergyman, who was born in Ireland before the time of the 
Trial, and whoſe Uncle, from whom he had the Relation, was preſent at 
it in the Chancery Court of Dublin, where the High-Court of Juſtice 
ſat, the Commiſſioners whereof were directed by a Committee, that fat in 
an adjoining Room, called the Chancery Chamber, what Queſtions they 
ſhould propoſe to O Neile ; a Communication being kept up by means of a 
Meſſenger, who went conſtantly between them, and repreſented to the Com- 
mittee all Proceedings in the Court, and brought Inſtructions to the Commiſ- 
ſioners on every Occaſion, ſpeaking to them thro? a ſquare Hole in the Wall. 


Sir 

(e) Mr. Tho. Carte, in his Life of James, frequently to mention this, as told him 

the firſt Duke of Ormonde, Vol. I. p. 181, there by Sir Phelim, with great Deteſta- 
note (g). obſerves, © That Sir Richard Kenne- tion of the Offer,” 

* dy (made Baron of the Exchequer of Ve. (½ The ib Maſſacre ſet in a clear Light, 


land by King Charles II) who attended p. 13. 2d Edit. London, 1713, in 4to. 
« Sir Phelim in Priſon, as his Council, uſed : 
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Sir Phelim ſeem d, ſays Mr. Carte, to appear in the Court with a Remorſe for 
the Sins of his Life, and the Blood he had ſhed in the Rebellion, and with an 
unfeigned Defire of waſbing away the Guilt of his former Crimes by a fin- 
cere Repentance of them. And therefore when the Commiſſioners, whoſe bar- 
harons Endeavours to extort from him an Accuſation of the King, during the 
Courſe of his Trial, (which was drawn out to the length of ſ*veral Days, 
that be migbt be word d upon in that Time) he had reſted with a Conftancy, 
that could hardly be expected in his Circumſtances, ewning that he had fhew'd 
a Commiſſion, but it was of his drawing, he having been bred in the Inns 
of Court in England, and the Broad Sea! offixed to it, as above related; 
zohen they preſs d him to plead this Commiſſion, as given him by the King, 
he anſwered, that be would not increaſe his Crimes by accuſing an inno- 
cent Man, who was dead. The fame Writer, in his 11;ftery of the Life of 
James the firſt Duke of Ormonde (x), obſerves, that Dr. William Sheridan, 
formerly Biſhop of Ki/more, and the late Mr. Lock, (a very worthy Man, 
and well known in Ireland by the Name of Father Lock, as ſome younger 
Members, who fat with him in the Houſe of Commons there, us'd to 
ile him) were preſent at the Execution of Sir Phelim O Neile, and have 
to many Gentlemen now living confirm'd the Truth of Dean Ker's Rela- 
tion. And Mr. Carte remarks (y), „That the very Patent, from which 
«© the Great Seal was torn, and which contained a Grant of ſome Lands in 
« the County of Tyrone, was about five or ſix Years ago upon a Suit of 
« Law in relation to thoſe Lands, produc'd at the Aſſizes of Tyrone hy 
« the late Lord Char/emont, having on it evident Marks of the Scab's 
« being torn from it, and an Indorſement proving the Fact; and was al- 
« lowed by the Judges as a proper Evidence to prove his Lordſhip's Right 
& to the Lands in queſtion.” MN PEER 

It is remarkable likewiſe, that the Commiſſion was pretended to be dated 
at Edinburgh, Ofober 1, 1641, and had the Great Seal of Scotland affix'd 
to it, tho all the King's Acts, whilſt he was in Scotland, were dated from 
Holyrood-Houſe, where was his conſtant Reſidence during his Stay there. 
And Dr. Gilbert Burnet, in his Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton (2), 
tells us, that the Keeper of the Great Seal of that Kingdom declar'd, That 
it had never been out of his keeping for many Months before and after 
that Time; and was never put to ary ſuch Commiſſion, Mr. Howell ob- 
ſerves (a), That the King was fo far from plying the 1riþ Rebels a Com- 
miſſion, that he had no Fore-knowledge of their Deſign, as, ſays he, (beſides 
a world of other convincing Circumſtances, which may clear him in this 

rticular), appears from the Confeſſion of the Lord Macguire before his 
na: on February 20th, 1644, who, upon the Ladder, and another 
Perſon on the Scaffold, did abſolutely acquit the King in this point. 
And the ſame Author aſſerts (J), that his Majeſty was ſo far from hav- 
ing any Intimation of the Inſurrection in Treland, that the Spaniſh Embaſ- 
ſador here, and his Confeſſor, an Iriſhman, told him, that the King knew 
no more of it than the Great Mogul did. Roger Earl of Orrery (c) writes 
upon this Affair, as follows; “ In the Year 1641, the rib Papiſts pre- 
* tended his Majeſty's Authority, the pretending whereof having been fo 
© horrid a Sin, (for it was no leſs than to have intitled his ſacred Maje- 
© ty to all their unparallePd Crimes, nay, to have made him Author 
* of them;) I think it a Duty to the Memory of that glorious Martyr, 
© to preſent the Reader with what will clearly evince their Malice to be as 
e great as his Majeſty's Innocence. I will therefore only cite the Preamble 
of their own Remonſtrance, delivered by the Lord Viſcount Gormanſtor, 
cc Sir Lucas Dillon, and Sir Robert Talbot, Dart. to his Majeſty's Commiſ- 
« ſioners at the Town of Trim in the County of Meath, on the 17th of 
« March 1642. In which Remonſtrance of Grievances, for ſo they call'd 


Vol. I. 2 it, 
(x) Vol. I. B. 3. p. 181. Edit. London, (6b) Italian Perſpective, p. 289. 

1736, in fol. (c) Anſwer to a ſcandalous Letter lately 
{y) Ibid. p. 182. 5 printed, and ſubſcribed by Peter Nelch, Pro- 
(=) p. 193, and 250. curator for the ſecular and regular Popiſh 
(4) Glance on the Iſle of W724, p. 381. Prieſts in Zreland, p. 29. Edit. Dublin, 1662. 
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t it, after they had taken notice, that his Majeſty had authorized Commil. 
& fjoners to hear what they ſhould ſay or propound, theſe very Words fol- 
© low, viz. Which your Majeſty's gracious and princely Favour we find ac- 
« companied with theſe Words, viz. ALBEIT WE DO EXTREMELY DETEST 
« THE oDIous REBELLION, WHICH THE REcuvsanTs OF IRELAND 
« HAVE WITHOUT GROUND OR CoLOUR RAISED AGAINST Us, Our 
« CRown AND DicniTyY: Words which deſerve to be written with a 
« Beam of the Sun, as an eternal Monument of his Majeſty's Juſtice and 
&« their Guilt. Nor were they ſpoken in a Corner, but ſpoken under the 
% Great Seal of England, and even in that Commiſſion, which thoſe falſe 
« Accuſers were to ſee, and hear read; and by thoſe Expreſſions they were 
c ſufficiently provoked to have pleaded the Authority, which they falſe- 
&« ly pretended, had they had the leaſt Shadow for ſo black a Calumny.“ 
Father Welch or Walſh, in his Anſwer to the Earl's Book, p. 57. Set. 79. 
acquits King Charles I. of the Imputation of having given the pretended Com- 
miſſion, which he acknowledges to have been the Invention of O Neile. Sir 
Roger Manley (c), having given an Account of King Charles I's. caufing the 
Marquis of Ormonde to deliver up Dublin, then (Anne Dom. 1646) be- 
fieg'd by the Iriſob Army by Land, and block'd up by the Parliament Ships 
on the Sea-fide, into the hands of the latter, rather than of the former; 
and having briefly recited Sir Phelim O Neile's Atteſtation of that King's 
Innocence, expreſſes himſelf in theſe Words (d), Nor was it only with bim 
(O Neile) ut with ſeveral other Priſoners, that they moſt impioufly endeavou- 
red by Promiſes of Life, Liberty and Eſtate, and no leſs abominable Artifices, 
to e them to Confeſſions, that might entitle the King to that nefarious 
Rebellion. Mr. Carte (e) likewiſe obſerves, that the King's granting ſuch a 
Commiſſion is contrary, 1.(f)To the public and authentic Acts of the King him- 
ſelf and Lords Juſtices, to the Proclamations of Ofober 20th, of January iſt, 
and February 8th, 1641; Acts of ſuch a nature, as to vacate, or at leaſt, 
to render uſeleſs all Commiſſions inconſiſtent with them, and granted in a 
clandeſtine way, if any could be fo uncharitable as to ſuppoſe, that the King 
would grant any for the Crimes of Rapine, Murder and Rebellion; or ſo 
ſenſeleſs as to imagine, that he would grant it for no end, or for one, that 
it could ſerve but a Day, (or ſtrictly ſpeaking) but a Week. 2. To 
the King's ſurprize at the breaking out of the Rebellion, expreſs'd in his 
Letter (g) to the Marquis of Ormond, wrote from Edinburgh, October 31, 
1641; and to his Care and improving every Hint and Intelligence he re- 
ceived of ill and ſeditious Deſigns for preventing them. See his Letter wrote 
by his Order to the Juſtices of Ireland, March 6th, 1640. 3. To his 
Profeſſions of having had fince the beginning of that monſtrous Rebellion 
no greater Sorrow, than for the bleeding Condition of the Kingdom of Ire- 
len and of his being griev'd from the very Soul at the Calamities of his 
good Subjects there, 4. To his repeated ſolemn Appeals to God, and calling 
him to witneſs for the Truth and Sincerity of his Profeſſions. 5. To his 
whole Conduct and Actions, to his zealous Endeavours and Uſe of all Means 
in his Power, that timely Relief might be ſent over to the Succour of the 
diſtre{s'd Proteſtants ; to his leaving the Management of the War there to 
the Parliament, and parting with his Prerogative, already ſufficiently pared, 
that, if poſſible to move them by ſuch a Sacrifice, it might be carried on 
the better; to his conſenting to all Propoſitions (how diſad vantageous ſoever 
to himſelf) that were offerd to him for that purpoſe ; to his Ending over 
immediately, on the firſt News of the Inſurrection of the Rebels, 1500 Men 
to oppoſe them, and ſending afterwards Arms and Ammunition in ſuch 
Proportion and Quantities, and at ſuch times as he could very ill ſpare them; 
to his inflexible Reſolution (cven after the Battle of Naſeby) when his Af- 
fairs ſcem'd deſperate, that if the Condition of them were ſtill more de- 
ſperate, he would never re deem them by any Conceflions to the Iriſh Re- 
bels, which muſt wound his Honour and Conſcience; and that, let his 


Cir- 
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Circumſtances be what they would, he would run any Extremity, rather 
than do the leaſt Act, that might hazard the Religion of the Church of 
England, in which, and for which he was reſolv'd to die (); and to his Or- 
ders from time to time to the Marquis of Ormond, in regard to which 
the Marquis (in his Anſwer to the Addreſs of Thanks of the two Houſes 
of Parliament in Ireland, for the Preſervation of themſelves and the reſt of 
the Proteſtant Party there, thro' his Care; March 15th, 1646-7) declares, 
« That in all the time he had the Honour to ſerve the King his Maſter, 
« he had never received any Command from him, but ſuch as ſpake him 
« a wiſe, pious, Proteſtant Prince, zealous of the Religion he profeſſed, 
« the Welfare of his Subjects, and induſtrious to promote and ſettle Peace 
« and Tranquillity in all his Kingdoms.“ 6. To not only what he did, but 
what he would further have done; and to his unfeigned Offers of venturing 
in his own Perſon all the Dangers of War ; of hazarding his very Life for 
the Defence of his Proteſtants in Ireland, and for the Chaſtiſement of thoſe 

erfidious and barbarous Rebels (as he ſtiles themz) and of pawning or even 
Elling his own Parks, Lands, and Houſes for this Service. 7. To not 
only his conſtant Expreſſions of Abhorrence of that Rebellion; but alſo to 
his denying all Knowledge of it, with the ſtrongeſt Aſſeverations and De— 
clarations of it to ſuch a degree, as to vow, That if his own Son had a 
hand in it, he would cut off his Head. 8. To this Conſideration, which 
alone, (ſays Sir Richard Cox) muſt convince all Mankind of the King's Inno- 
cence in this Affair; and that is, that an Iriſb Rebellion was the moſt un- 
lucky and fatal thing, that could happen to his Majeſty at that Juncture; 
it broke all his Meaſures, and was fo evidently againſt his Intereſt, that 
no Perſon could ſuſpect him to contrive it, who did not at the ſame time 
think him mad. | 

I proceed now to conſider the Caſe of the Marquis of Antrim, which has 
been frequently urg'd to caſt an Odium upon the King as concern'd in the 
Iriſb Rebellion and Maſſacre, Mr. Baxter,in the Paſſage above cited, affirms, that 
this Marquis had been one of the Iriſh Rebels in the beginning of that War, when 
in the horrid Maſſacre 200000 Proteſtants were murther'd. But there will 


not appear the leaſt Grounds for ſuch an Aſſertion, if we conſider, that the 


Marquis is not mention'd in any of the Liſts or Accounts, which we have of 
thoſe, who firſt appear'd in the Province of Uſſter, (in which Province the 
County of Autrim lies)for the Execution of the Conſpiracy (i); nor in the Lift 
of the principal Rebels found among the Papers in the Clerk of the Com- 
mons Houſe of Parliament's Office (#); nor in the Account, which we have 
of them in Dowaale*s Depoſition (/); nor in the Proclamation againſt the 
Rebe's publiſh'd by the Lords Juſtices and Council February 8, 1641, wherein 
thoſe then in Rebellion are particularly named (. And when by tome falſe 
Reports carried over into England, he was aſperſed there on account of the 
Rebellion, Sir William Parſons, under whoſe Eye he liv'd at that time at 
D4blia, wrote into England a Vindication of him from that Charge (1). 

It appears likewiſe from Dr. Robert MaxwelPs Depoſitions (o), that ſome 
of the Rebels complain'd of the Marquis's not taking up Arms, and that o- 
thers of them exclaim'd againſt him ſo long as the March following at the 
End of the Year 1641, becauſe their Cauſe ſuffer'd by his non-concurrence. 


Te was very free in expreſſing his Deteſtation of their proceedings; and go- 


ing down to his Eſtate in the County of Autrim in May 1642, did good Ser- 
vice in relieving Colerain; which was then beſieg'd by the Rebels, and in 
danger of being taken for want of Proviſions. Notwithſtanding this Service, 
and tho* Mr. Archibald Stewart, his chief Agent or Steward, had by his in- 
tereſt and among his Tenants raiſed a Regiment, which did good Service a- 
gainſt the Rebels; Major General Monroe, on pretence that ſome other of 
his Tenants were in the Rebellion, but in reality to gratify the Paſſions of 


a great Man in Scotland, and his own Avarice, by getting poſſeiſion of his 
Eſtate and plundering his Houſe, ſeized the Marquis of Aulrim, whilſt he 
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was entertaining him in his own Caſtle of Dunlace, and ſent him priſoner to 
Carrickfergus. Thence he made his Eſcape into England, where he waited 
on the Queen at York in March 1643. Montroſs and ſome other Scots Noble- 
men coming thither, propos'd a Scheme for raiſing a Body of the King's 
Friends in Scotland, to oppoſe the Covenanters, who were then in Treaty 
with the Parliament. The Marquis of Antrim undertook to bring over ſome 
iriſh Troops to their aſſiſtance; and with that View went to the North of 
Treland, but was taken by Monroe the very inſtant of his landing, and im- 
priſoned again at Carrickferg!zs, He made thence a ſecond Eſcape into Eng- 
land, and never was concern'd in any action or engagement with the Rebels till 
after the Ceſſation ; Monroe all that time enjoying his Eſtate, and refuſing to 
allow him or his Agents to receive the Rents of it, tho? repeated Orders were 
ſent from the King and the State of Ireland for that purpoſe. At the time 
of the Ceſſation, the Scots had declared they would aſſiſt the Parliament, and 
were raifing Forc.s to invade England. The Marquis of Montraſs coming to 
Oxford, propoſed to cut them out work at home, and to make a diverſion in 
their own Country, if he had but a Body of Forces to begin the Affair, and 
to ſerve for a Protection to the Royaliſts, who would join with him. Antrim 


then at Oxford readily undertook to bring or ſend a Body of 1rifþ Troops for 


that purpoſe z and in order thereto went to Ireland in 1644. He could not 
make good this promiſe without the aſſiſtance or countenance of the Council 
of Kilkenny ; and in order to recommend himſelf to them, he took the Oath 
of Aſſociation, and was made a Member of that Body. There were ſtill con- 
ſiderable Expences to be defrayed, and great difficulties to be got over; which 
at laſt was done by the help and credit of the Marquis of Ormond. During 
this Negociation, Antrim had ſeveral Letters from the Queen, encouraging 
him to go on with the Affair, and preſſing Diſpatch. At laſt he ſent off about 
1500 Men, which landing in Scotland, enabled Montroſs to raiſe the Royal 
Party there, and laid the Foundation of all the great Enterprizes, which he 
undertook, and the amazing Victories, which he gained in that Country. 
© This, continues Mr. Carte (o), was certainly a very eminent Service, at- 
e tempted whilſt the Marquis of Antrim was innocent; and if in order to the 
performance, he contracted any Guilt, by correſponding with the Rebels, 
„ (when they were no longer in arms,) which was abſolutely neceſſary, or by 
e taking the Oath of Aſſociation z which tho' it was not, he might poſfibly 
deem ſerviceable to that End, there was nothing in his Conduct but what 
* might be very well excuſed and pardoned. But his After- actions did not 
e correſpond to theſe Beginnings z and far from being proper or lawful means 
of advancing the King's Aſtairs, were not ſo much as directed or intended 
« for his Service.” He join'd in all the violent Meaſures of the Nuncio and 
his Party; oppoſed the Peace of 1646, to the utmoſt of his power; em- 
bark'd in the deſign to put the Kingdom under ſubjection to the Pope, or ſome 
foreign Power; was a declar'd Enemy to the Marquis of Ormond; and upon 
his return from France, whither he went in the beginning of 1648, join'd 


with the Nuncio in oppoſing the Ceſſation lately made with Lord Inchiguin, 


and ſtood out againſt the Peace, which follow'd it, and which was thought 
by the Marquis of Ormond and the Roman Catholic Confederates (between 


whom it was concluded) the only means to prevent the Death of the King. 


He kept a Correſpondence with Cromwell! from the time of his landing at 
Dublin; ſow'd diſcontents among the 1rif Troops, raifing Jealouſies be- 
tween them and Lord Inchiquin's Party, which ruin'd the King's Affairs in Ire- 
land; was a conſtant Spy on the Marquis of Ormond and all who adher'd to 
the King's Authority, giving intelligence to Jones and Jreton of all their Mea- 
ſures and Deſigns, and afterwards openly joining with their Party; and en- 
deavour'd to aſperſe the Memory of the late King, by pretending to confeſs 
an antecedent Deſign, wherein he pretended to be concern'd himſelf, but which 
never was acted, nor had the leaſt foundation of Truth or Probability (). 
Soon after the Reſtoration he came to England; but upon information from 
the Commiſſioners of the Convention, that he had miſbehaved himſelf both 
in regard to his Majeſty and his Father, the King refuſed to ſee, and com- 


mitted 
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mitted him priſoner to the Tower of London. He was continued there ſeve- 
ral Months under a cloſe Reſtraint, upon the continued Information of the 
ſame Commiſſioners. But no Evidence being produced of his Guilt, as was 
confidently promis'd, and a Petition being preſented by his Wife to the King 
in Council, on March 29th, 1661, it was order'd, that he ſhould be baiPa, 
upon the Lords Moore, Dillon, and Taaffe entering into a Recognizance of 
J. 20c00, for his Appearance, within ſix Weeks after the Date of it, bervre 
the Lords Juſtices of Ireland; to whom were remitted all the Papers, which 
they had ſent over about him. However, after above fourteen months At- 
tendance, he was at laſt diſmiſſed without any Cenſure, or Tranſmitlion of a 
Charge againſt him, 22d with a Licence from the Lords Juſtices to tranſport 
himſelf into England. He there ſollicited for the Reſtitution of his Eſtate, 
which conſiſted of 107611 Acres, and had been allotted to the Lord Maſ/a- 
reene and a few other Adventurers and Soldiers, in conſideration of their Ad- 
ventures and Pay, which did not in all exceed the Sum of J. 7000. 
The Queen-Mother ſolliciting ſtrongly in favour of the Marquis, and the 
King ſeeing nothing prov'd againſt him, was prevaiPd upon to write a Letter 
to the Duke of Ormond, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, dated Decemb. 8, 1602, 
requiring him to move the Council of Ireland to prepare a Bill to be tranſ- 
mitted over, according to Pœyning's Law, for putting the Marquis in poſſci- 
ſion of his Eſtate, The Council in Ireland were unanimouſly or opinion, that 
ſuch a Bill ought not to be tranſmitted. Upon this Antrim prefented a le- 
tition to his Majeſty, giving a favourable Account of his Cafe, and repreien- 
ting, © that upon the breaking out of the Iriſb Rebellion he had qu:t:ed that 
Kingdom on account thereof, and had retired into Eagland ; that he was 
e ſent back by the late King's poſitive Command for the carrying on of ſuch 
« Services there and in Scotland, as were given him in charge; and his En- 
« deavours therein were ſo well accepted, that he was dignified wit the title 
« of Marquis. That indeed he had been accuſcd of detaming the late Ning, 
and on that account had been impriſon'd in the Tower, and forbid his Ma- 
« jeſty's Preſence, but during all his Attendance in Ireland, the Fact had 
on — never proved, and was indeed without foundation; and (as a Proof 
e of his conſtant Adherence to his Majeſty) that he had been deprived by the 
« Jriſb and Uſurpers of his whole Eftate, and lived in great Miſery till his 
% Majeſty's happy Reftoration.” This Petition was referr'd to a Committee 
of the Council of England, who, having heard the Marquis, did not think 
fit to make any Report, till they firſt ſaw and underſtood the Reaſons, which 
induc'd the Council of Ireland not to tranſmit the Bill propoſed. Theſe Rea- 
ſons were ſent in a Letter of March 18th, with ſeveral Petitions which kad 
been preſented to them, as well from the Soldiers and Adventurers, as from 
the Marquis himſelf. The Reaſons imported, “ that they were informed, 
* that the Marquis had put in his Claim before the Commiſſioners for execu- * 
« ting the Act of Settlement; and if his Innocency were ſuch as he alledged, | 
there was no need of tranſmitting ſuch a Bill as was deſired; and if he were * 
e nocent, it conſiſted not with their Duty to his Majeſty to tranſmit ſuch a fl 
Bill, as, if ic ſhould paſs into a Law, muſt needs draw a great prejudice we | 
upon ſo many Adventurers and Soldiers, as were alledg*d to be there- 
in concerr'd,” While theſe Papers were under Conſideration, the Marquis 
preſented another Petition of the ſame Tenor as the former, praying to be 
heard; and afterwards a third, preſſing Diſpatch, on account of the In- 
conveniences he ſuffer'd by Delays. | 
The Committee of the Council proceeded with great Deliberation in the 
Affair, and heard what the Marquis had to offer in his own Vindication. - 
He produced King Charles I's Inſtructions and Letters in 1643 and 1644 for 
his going into Ireland, and treating with the Iriſb, in order to reduce them 
to their Obedience, to draw from them Forces for the Service of Scotland, and 
3 to engage them to ſend a Succour of 10000 Men to his Majeſty's Aſſiſtance in 
* England. Daniel O Neile, who had been ſent with him as an Adviſer, was 
4 an unexceptionable Witneſs of his Behaviour at that time. The Committee 
3 therefore made a Report in his favour, and accordingly the King wrote a 
Letter to the Lord Lieutenant and Council of Ireland, dated July 10th, 1663, 
and given at large above. This Letter arriv'd at Dublin July 20/h, and the 
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purport of it coming to be known, the Adventurers and Soldiers concern'd in 
Antrim's Eſtate preſented a Petition to the Council of Ireland, who tranſmitted 
it to his Majeſty, with their own Letters of the 31ſt of that Month. In theſe 
Letters they obſerv'd, that the Marquis's Caſe had not been fully ſtated to the 
Council in England, ſince his Conduct had been very criminal in many In- 
ſtances, in oppoſing the Peace of 1646 and 1648, joining with the Pope's 
Nuncio and his Adherents againſt the Royal Authority, &c. The Peti- 
tion of the Adventurers, which they tranſmitted with theſe Letters, contain'd 
the Heads of their Accuſation againſt the Marquiſs, upon which he was ſoon 
after to be tried before the Court of Claims. 

When the Marquis's Friends found, that the Certificate, which had been 
ſent to the Lord Lieutenant and Council of Ireland, would not be tranſmitted 
to the Court of Claims, and that the Council were preparing a Remonſtrance 
againſt it, they procur'd from the =_ another Certificate, dated Auguſt 11th 
in the form of a Letter to the Commiſſioners for executing the Act of Settle- 
ment, of the ſame Import, and in the ſame Words, except where the Form ne- 
ceſſarily occaſion'd a Variation. This Letter arriv'd at Dublin time enough 
to be made uſe of at the Marquis's Tryal, which was on the 2oth of that 
Month. Mr. Carte (p) thinks it very probable, that Sir Henry Bennet, Se- 
cretary of State, out of Complaiſance to the Queen-Mother, who greatly fa- 
vour'd the Marquis, had ſecreted the joint Letter of the Council of Ireland 
of Juby. Iſt, till after his Majeſty's Letter ts the Commiſſic ners of Auguſt 11th 
was ſent away. 

The Marquis's 'Tryal before the Commiſſioners of the Court of Claims in 
Ireland came on Auguſt 20th, when his Majeſty's Letter was firſt read; and 
four of the Commiſſioners thought, that this Letter was a ſufficient ground for 
them to declare the Innocency of the Marquis ; but the other three thinking it 
proper to hear what Evidence could be offer'd for criminating the Plaintiff, and 
afterwards to conſider, whether what they alledg'd was comprehended within 
the Inſtructions and Directions mentioned in the Letter, the Matter was argued 
by the Council on both ſides. At laſt the Council for the Defendants mov'd, 
that this Point of the King's Letters might be referred to the Lord Lieu- 
c tenant and Council, as had been before in Sarsfield's Caſe.” But this was 
carried in the Negative. The next Queſtion, whether they ſhould hear any 
Evidence on the Defendants part, was carried in the Affirmative. The firſt 
thing, which the Defendants offer'd, was a Copy of the above-mentioned 
Letter of July 31, from the Lord Lieutenant and Council, in anſwer to his 
Majeſty's ; but the reading of it was carried in the Negative. They then at- 
tempted to prove, that Antrim knew of the Plot for the ſurpriſing of Dublin 
Caſtle, on O06. 23, 1641. But all the Evidence was two hear- ſay Depoſi- 
tions taken in 1642, from Perſons who were told ſo by the common Soldiers 
of the 1riſh, whilſt they were Priſoners. The Conduct of his Tenants in the 
North was objected ; but the only thing of any conſequence urg'd againſt 
him before the Ceſſation in 164.3, was a Conference, which he was charg'd 
with having had with Roger Moore. Whether this was, ſays Mr. Carte (9), in 
order to get a Paſs to go to his Eftate in the North, or for ſome other lawful 
purpoſe , or whether it was abſolutely falſe, does not appear from any Witneſs 
en the Margquis's fide ; for bis Council would examine none, chooſing to rej! 
their Cauſe upon the King's Teſtimony in his Letter, rather than to leſſen its 
Weight by any Act of their own, in appealing to other Evidence, The Defen- 
dants, to prove the Fact, produc'd another of the old hear-ſay Depoſitions, 
taken juſt after the Rebellion broke out, and fix living Witneſſes, who al!, 
ſpeaking to one and the ſame Fact, fix d it, ſome in January, others in Fe- 
bruary, another in April, and one (viz. Connor Donnegh, a Romiſh Prieſt) 
in June 1642, at which time Antrim was Priſoner at Carrickfergus, But 4. 
Sir William Parſons at that time vindicated the Marquis's Innocency ; as 1th? 
Duke of Ormond confider*d him as a faithful Subject, when he waited upon hit. 
after the Battle of Kilruſh, two or three days before Antrim went into 105 


North; as no Indiftment was laid, nor any Proſecution carried on againſt him, 


in a time of the ſevereſt Inquiſition after the Adberents and Correſpondents of 16 
Rebels, when ſuch Proſecutions were made upon the ſlighteſt Suſpicions and 
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ea Le Grounds , as no Objefion was made in the Council, compoſed as it was 
in Sir Will. Parſons's time, when Orders were ſent them about a Year after- 
wards to put the Marquis in Poſſeſſion of the Rents of his Eſftate : I do not ſee, 
fays Mr. Carte (r), the leaſt reaſon to lay any ſtreſs upon theſe diſagreeing De- 
poſitions ;, eſpecially conſidering the Practices uſed at that time of the fitting of 
this Court of Claims, to procure and ſuborn Witneſſes, whoſe Perjuries were 
ſemetimes prov'd in open Court by the Teſtimony of honourable Perſons, who hap- 
per'd accidentally to be preſent. The Defendants next proceeded to ſhew, that 
he had fign'd the Roll of Aſſociation ; that he had been of the ſupreme 
Council of Ki enny; that he had acted as a Lieutenant-General among the 
Rebels; that he had join'd with the Nuncio, and with Owen Ro O Neile, 
and oppos'd the Peace of 1648 z and that he came in 1650 with a Paſs from 
Ireton to the Angle Camp, and had form'd a Deſign to tranſport Soldiers to 
or poſe King Charles II. in Scotland. When the Evidence of the Defendants 
Wos ſiniſh'd, and Aulrim's oppoſing the Peace in 1646 and 1648 was prov'd, 
without any Defence on the Plaintiff's fide, the Court was to determine. 
7 hat Oppolition expreſſly barred his Innocency according to the Act of Settle- 
ment; the only Doubt was, whether thoſe particular proofs were to be receiv'd 
ir oppoſition to the King's general Teſtimony, and expreſs directions to pro- 
noance the Marquis innocent; as he was at laſt adjudg'd to be by the Ma- 
jerity of the Judges. 

As ſoon as the Tryal was over, the Adventurers and Soldiers aggriev*d by 
t: © Sentence, preſented at the Council-Board a Petition to his Majeſty praying 
r.. | -ginft the Declaration of the Court of Claims, which they deſir'd 
mint be reſpited and referr*d to the conſideration of the Lord Lieutenant and 
C.. cil of Ireland. The King upon receipt of this Petition, immediately 


wien another Letter to the Commiſſioners (to whom he tranſmitted at the 


ſar. ti ge his former Letters to the Lord Lieutenant and Council, and their 
Anſwer of July 31.) repreſenting therein, how he found by that Petition (a 
Con whereof he ſent them) / that upon the hearing of the Marquis of An;711s 
ute on Auguſt 20. there were offered unto them in Evidence againſt the 
« faid Marquis ſeveral things, which by the Characters given of that Noble- 
man to his Majeſty, he did not conceive he had been guilty of; upon 
„ which particulars (ſays his Majeſty in the Words of the Letter) as they were 
* not made known to us before, ſo now being made known unto us, we can- 
not but take notice of them, and declare our Senſe, that they cannot con- 
« fiſt with the Marquis's Duty and Allegiance to our Royal Father or Our- 
« ſelf, neither can the ſame be warranted by any Authority ſuppoſed to be 
* derived from our Royal Father, or be any ways conſiſtent with the Service 
* of our Royal Father or Ourſelf. And therefore fince that we are given to 
* underſtand, that the ſaid Marquis made not any defence againſt the ſaid 
* Evidence, but relied wholly on our Letters to you directed, which were 
* by you held very comprehenſive for the acquitting the ſaid Marquis of all 
* the Matters objected againſt him, and that the Crimes laid to his charge 
(though confeſſed) were thereby avoided 3; and that thereupon only, you 
* did adjudge the faid Marquis to be an innocent Perſon within the ſaid 
Act; we cannot therefore, but upon the whole matter declare unto you, 
« that we conceive, that ſuch acting of the ſaid Marquis can no ways be in- 
« tended to be warranted or excuſed by any of the Authorities derived from our 
NR yal Father or Ourſelf; and that the ſame were ſo far from being a Service 
* to our Royal Father, that they did much refle& upon him. And there- 
* fore we do hereby require you to forhear iſſuing out of any Decree for the 
* faid Marquis, until our further Pleaſure be known therein; and if any 
« Decree be iſſued forth, that you do give order and take care for ſuperſe- 
* ding thereof; and for ſo doing this ſhall be your warrant, Sc.“ 

This Letter the King ſent with another to the Lord Lieutenant and Coun- 
eil, wherein after acknowledging the Receipt of theirs of uh 31. the 
Petition tranſmitted therewith, and the other laſt mentioned, he adds, That 
*© upon ſerious Conſideration thereof he had thought fit to ſignify his Royal 
* Fleaſure unto the ſaid Commiſſioners by the incloſed, which he ſent to 


them, to the Intent that they ſhould ſee the fame duly obſerved ; _ 
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ce that if the Commiſſioners Decree in the Marquis's behalf ſhould be exe- 
« cuted before theſe his Letters came to their hands, then they ſhould caule 
« the Sheriffs of the Counties, where the Lands lay, to put the Adven- 
ce turers and Soldiers in poſſeſſion again, and continue them therein, until 
& his Pleaſure were further known, Sc.“ 

There was afterwards upon this laſt Petition of the Adventurers and Sol- 
dicrs a ſolemn Hearing before his Majeſty at his Council-Board in England, 
againſt the Judgment and Decree given by the major Part of the Commiſſio- 
ners for the Marquis's Innocency. The King, after much time ſpent in the 
Examination of the Caſe, declared, „That he ſaw no Cauſe, why the 
e ſaid Marquis ſhould be adjudged innocent, much Jeſs that the Commiſ- 
„ fjoners, not at all conſidering the Proofs, which they heard againſt him, 
„ ſhould lay the whole Weight of their Judgment upon his Majeſty's Certifi- 
c cate, the ſaid Certificate being only to declare, that the Marquis was empich- 
« ed into Ireland, to procure what Forces he could from thence, to be trayj- 
ce ported into Scotland for his late Majeſty's Service under the late Marquis 
* Montroſe, to the end that the Converſation of the laid Marquis in the Rebels 
* Onarters, which was neceſſary for that Service, might not, accerdiug to the 
Letter of the former Ad, render him Criminal, if that had been the only, 
as it was the leaſt Objection againſt him; and therefore reſolv'd that he 
„ ſhould undergo a new Tryal.” To prevent this, Aulrim, in an humble 
Petition to the King, acknowledg*d himſelf guilty, and beſought his Maj.- 
ſy, that he might be ſupported by his Mercy, ſince he was not able to 
ſupport himſelf by his own Innocency. The King thereupon, reflecting on 
the Services periorm'd for his Father by the Marquiſs in the Scots Affair 
and ſome eminent Services of his likewiſe done to himſelf, (the Marquis, 
<« befides aſſiſting him with Arms and Ammunition, when he was in the 
« Weſt, having alſo furniſh'd him with Ships to make his Eſcape into 
foreign Parts, when his Armies were defeated in the Weſt ;) and conli- 
« dering that his Mercy was in the ſame Act extended to ſome, who had as 
* much demerited, did by the Act of Explanation provide for the Mar- 
„ quis's being reſtored to all his Eſtate (except Impropriations) taking care 
in the ſame Act to have the Judgment of the Court of Claims declared 
void and null to all intents and purpoſes.” | 

Mr. Carte obſerves (5), that there is nothing more unaccountable in thi 
Relation of the Marquiſs's Reſtitution, than the wonderful Zeal, with which 
the Queen-Mother exerted her Intereſt in his behalf; and that ſome Writers 
ſay, this was owing to the Influence of her Favourite the Earl of S7. A.- 
bans, upon whom the Marquis had made a Settlement of his Eſtate, 
while he was impriſoned in the Tower in 1660, in order to engage his In- 
tereſt for his Reſtitution 3 tho* after the Marquis had cried his Point, 
and it was agreed, that he ſhould he reſtored to his Eſtate by a particular 
Clauſe in the Act of Explanation, it appeared, that before he came from 


Ireland, he had made a prior Settlement on his Brother Alexander Macdonmnel 


and his Heirs ; by which S. Alans was diſappointed of the expected Re- 
compenſe of all his Trouble (/). 

With regard to the other Story in Mr. Baxter's Life about the Lord Ma/- 
ſareenè's and others proſecuting the Cauſe ſo far, as that the Marquis of An- 
trim was forced to produce in th: Parliament of England, in the Houſe sf 
Commons, a Letter of the King*s (Charles I.) by which he gave him Orders fer 
his taking up Arms; which being read in the Houſe did put them to filence ; 
Mr. Carte obſerves (u), „That if this Letter of the King's was one of 
** thoſe produced before the Lords Referees of the Council, it has been 
* already conſider'd and clear d. And as it relates only to the Marquis's 
drawing Forces out of Ireland for the Service of Scotland, the King can be no 
more blameable for giving the Marquis of Autrim ſuch Order, than for giving 
one to the Marquis of Montroſs for the like purpoſe and for the ſame ſervice. 
. . . . . If it is pretended, that it is none of thoſe, which were laid before 
60 the Lords of the Council; it will be hard to account how the Mar— 
*© quis came not to produce it before them for his fuller Vindication.” The 


| ſame 
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fame Writer likewiſe in his Preſace (x) to the Life of James, the firſt 
Dute of Ormonde, remarks, that there was no Occafion for the Lord 
Maſſarcene or the Adventurers to appeal to, the Parliament from the Sen- 
tence givenat the Tral of the Marquis, becauſe it was immediately ſuperſe- 
ded and annulled by the King's expreſs Orders; and he aſſures us, that he has 
ſ-arched all the Journals of the Houſe of Commons from the Reſtoration 
till after 1670 (0), and could find no Entry nor Mention made of any ſuch 
Letter, nor of the Marquis's appearing before the Commons, nor of the 
Lord Maſſareene's preſenting any Petition, or bringing the Cauſe before that 
Houſe. And indeed, ſays he, if any ſuch Application had been ever made, 
I ſhould certainly have found ſome mention of it in Lord Aungier's Letters to 
the Duke of Ormonde, that Nobleman being a Member of the Houſe of Com- 
mons in England, à conſtant Attender, ſcarce ever miſſing a Poſt in writing 
to the Lord Lieutenant, and ſeldom omitting to ſpeak particularly of Lord 
Maſlareene's Proceedings whilſt he was in England. Dr. Calamy tells us (z), 
that he had been inform'd, that the Original of this Letter was once in 
the Paper-Office. Upon which Mr. Carte obſerves (a), That the Paper- 
Office is a Repoſitory of Papers, not ſuch as are preſented to the Houſe of 
Commons, but ſuch as are repoſed with the Secretaries of State ; however that 
he had fearch'd that Office likewiſe, but could find no ſuch Letter, tho' 
ke met with Petitions to the King in Council, and ſeveral other Papers rela- 
ting to the Marquis of Antrim. 

As Mr. Baxter refers to a Pamphlet, called, Murder will out, as an 
Authority for what he had advanced in the Paſſage from his Life above 
cited, I thall give ſome Account of it, as I met with it in the Earl of Ar- 
lington's Letters to the Duke of Ormond ; whence it appears, that this Pam- 
phlet was written and committed to the Preſs ſoon after the Date of the Let- 
ter of King Charles II. to the Lord Lieutenant and Council of Ireland, 
which makes the Subſtance, as it was the Ground of it. For Lord Arlington 
in a Letter dated Ofober 17th, 1663, writes, That the Surveyors of the 
Preſs had, among other malicious Papers, found one with this Title, Mur- 
der will out, accompanied with a Preamble, ſaying, the King has accuſed his 
Father, to clear my Lord of Antrim ; and then follows his Majeſty's Letter 
to the Duke of Ormond, to whom Lord Arlington recommends the making 
the Enquiry whether it was printed in Ireland; and adds, that it is certain, at 
leaſt, that the Inſtruction and Compoſure of it came from thence. To this 
Letter and Account of the Pamphlet Lord Arlington refers in another Let- 
ter to the Duke of Ormond, dated January 3oth, 1664, in theſe Words 
This Day is the Anniverſary of our late King's Murder; and ſome vil- 
* lainous People, to blot the Remembrance of it, have (as I am told) diſ- 
* perſed many Copies of that ſeditious IPs call'd, Murder will out; 
* wherein his Majeſty's Recommendation of my Lord Antrim is printed, 
* with ſome villainous Application to his Majeſty, whereof I ſent you at its 
** firſt coming abroad a Copy, and then ſuppoſed the firſt Impreſſion there- 
of came from Ireland, If your Grace could diſcover any thing of it 
„there, it would be a great Service to the King to have the Author and 
Printer of it ſuffer ſome exemplary Puniſhment. For now the Preſs and Pen 
is beginning as hot a War upon us, as if they intended ſpeedily to follow it 
* with the Sword.” In both theſe Letters the Account given of the Pamphlet 
is exactly the ſame ; and it is ſaid to conſiſt only of the King's Letter, and of a 
Preamble applying it to him; but not the leaſt Hint is given of any Letter pro- 
duced by the Marquis of Antrim, in the Houſe of Commons in England; which 
en us with another Reaſon to ſuſpect that no ſuch Letter was ever 
produc'd. 


(x) p. 11. Lord Maſſareene died in (2) Abridgement of Mr. Baxter's Life, 
September 1665. 10 1 p. 43. Edit. 1713. (a) Preface, p. 12. 
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REFORMATION 
in ENGLAND, 


The Cauſes that hitherto have hindred it. 


— 


In Two Books. Miitten to a Friend, 


— 


SI R, | 
Midſt thoſe deep and retired Thoughts, which with every Man chr. 
A ſtianly inſtructed, ought to be moſt frequent, of God, and of his mi- 
raculous Hays and Works amongſt Men, and of our Religion and Morte, 

to be perform'd to him; after the Story of our Saviour Chriſt, ſuffering to the 
loweſt bent of weakneſs in the Fl, and preſently triumphing to the high- 
eſt pitch of Glory in the Spirit, which drew up his Body alſo, till we in both 
be united to him in the Revelation of his Kingdom; I do not know of any 
thing more worthy to take up the whole pa ſſion of Pity on the one fide, and 
Joy on the other, than to conſider firſt, the foul and ſudden Corruption, and 
then after many a tedious Age, the long deferr'd, but much more wonderful 
and happy Reformation of the Church in theſe latter Days. Sad it is to think 
how that Doctrine of the Goſpel, planted by Teachers divinely inſpired, and 
by them winnow'd, and ſifted from the Chaff of overdated Ceremonies, and 
refin'd to ſucha ſpiritual height and temper of Purity, and knowledge of the 
Creator, that the Body, with all the Circumſtances of Time and Place, were 
purify*d by the Affections of the 2 pw Soul, and nothing left impure 
but Sin; Faith needing not the weak, and fallible Office of the Senſes, to be 
either the Uſhers or Interpreters of heavenly Myſteries, ſave where our Lord 
himſelf in his Sacraments ordain'd, that ſuch a Doctrine ſhould, through the 
groſſneſs and blindneſs of her Profeſſors, and the fraud of deccivable Tradi- 
tions, drag ſo downwards, as to backſlide one way into the Jewiſh beggary of 
old caſt Rudiments, and ſtumble forward another way into the new-vomited 
Paganiſm of ſenſual Idolatry, attributing Purity or Impurity to things indif- 


ferent, that they might bring the inward Acts of the Spirit to the outward and 


cuſtomary Eye-ſervice of the Body, as if they could make God earthly and 
fieſhly, becauſe they could not am £0 themſelves heavenly and ſpiritual; they 
began to draw down allthe divine Intercourſe betwixt God and the Soul, yea, 
the very ſhape of God himſelf, into an exterior and bodily form, urgently 
pretending a neceſſity and obligement of joining the Body in a formal Re- 
verence, and Worſhip circumſcrib'd ; they hallow'd it, they fum'd it, they 
ſprinkled it, they bedeckt it, not in Robes of pure Innocency, but of pure 
Linen, with other deformed and fantaſtick dreſſes, in Palls and Miters, 
Gold, and Guegaws fetcht from Aaron's old Wardrobe, or the Flamins Veſtry: 
then was the Prieſt ſet to con his Motions and his Paſtures, his Liturgies, and 
his Lurries, till the Soul by this means of over-bodying herſelf, given up juſt- 
ly to fleſhly delights, bated her Wing apace downward : And finding the eaſe 
ſhe had from her viſible and ſenſuous Collegue the Body, in performance of 
religious Duties, her Pinions now broken, and flagging, ſhifted off from her 
{elf the labour of high ſoaring any more, forgot her heavenly flight, and left 
the dull and droyling Carcaſe to plod on in the old Road, and drudging Trade 
of outward Conformity. And here out of queſtion from her perverſe con- 
ceiting of God, and holy things, ſhe had fal'n to believe no God at all, had not 
* and the worm of Conſcience nipt ue [ncredulity hence to all the Du- 
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ties of evangelical Grace, inſtead of the adoptive and chearful boldnet; 
which our new Alliance with God requires, came ſervile, and thrall-like fear: 
For in very deed, the ſuperſtitious Man, by his good will, is an Atheiſt ; 
but being ſcar*d from thence by the pangs and gripes of a boiling Conſcience, 
all in a pudder ſhuffles up to himſelf ſuch a God, and ſuch a Yorſhip as is moſt 
agreeable to remedy his fear which fear of his, as allo is his hope, fixt only 
upon the}Fleſh, renders likewiſe the whole faculty of his Apprehenſion carnal, 
and all the inward Acts of Worſhip, iſſuing from the native Strength of the 
Soul, run out laviſhly to the upper Skin, and there harden into a Cruſt of 
Formality. Hence Men came to ſcan the Scriptures by the Letter, and in 
the Covenant of our Redemption, magnify*d the external Signs more than the 
quickning Power of the Spirit; and yet looking on them through their own 
guiltineſs, witha ſervile fear, and finding as little comfort, or rather terror 
from them again, they knew not how to hide their ſlaviſh approach to God's 
Beheſts by them not underſtood, nor worthily receiv'd, but by cloaking their 
ſervile crouching to all religious Preſentments, ſometimes lawful, ſometimes 
idolatrous, under the name of Humility, and terming the py-bald Frippery, 
and oſtentation of Ceremonies, Decency. 

Then was Baptiſm chang'd into a kind of Exorciſm, and Water, ſanctify'd 
by Cbriſt's Inſtitute, thought little enough ro waſh off the original Spot with- 
out the Scratch, or croſs Impreſſion of a Prieſt's fore-finger : And that Feaft 
of Free-grace, and Adoption to which Chriſt invited his Diſciples to fit as 
Brethren, and Co-heirs of the happy Covenant, which. at that Table was to 
be ſeal'd tothem, even that Feaſt of Love and heavenly-admitred Fellowſhip, 

the Seal of filial Grace, became the ſubject of Horror, and glouting Adoration, 
| pageanted about like a dreadful Idol: which fom:rimes deceives well-mean- 
ing Men, and beguiles them of their Reward, by their voluntary Humility ; 
which indeed is fleſhly Pride, preferring a fooliſh Sacritice, and the Rudiments 
of the World, as Saint Paul to the Colgfians explaineth, before a ſavory Obe- 
dience to Chriſi*'s Example. Such was Peter's unſeaſonable Humility, as then 
his Knowledge was mall, when Chriſt came to waſh his feet; who at an im- 
pertinent time would needs ſtrain Courteſy with his Maſter, and falling trouble- 
ſomly upon the lowly, alwiſe, and unexaminable intention of Chriſt, in what 
he went with reſolution to do, ſo provok*d by his interruption the meek Lord, 
that he threaten'd to exclude him from his heavenly Portion, unleſs he could 
be content to be leſs arrogant and ſtiff-neckt in his Humility. 

But to dwell no longer in characterizing the Depravities of the Church, and 
how they ſprung, and how they took increaſe; when I recall to mind ar laſt, 
after ſo many dark Ages, wherein the huge overſhadowing Train of Error 
had almoſt ſwept all the Stars out of the Firmament of the Church; how the 
bright and bliſstul Reformation (by Divine Power) ſtrook through the black 
and ſettled Night of Ignorance and Antichriſtian Tyranny, methinksa ſovereign 
and reviving Joy muſt needs ruſh into the Boſom of him that reads or hears ; 
and the ſweet Odour of the returning G pe imbath his Soul with the fragran- 
cy of Heaven. Then was the ſacred B I B LE ſought out of the duſty Cor- 
ners where profane Falſhood and Neglect had thrown it, the Schools opened, 
Divine and Humane Learning rak*d out of the Embers of forgotten Tongues, the 
Princes and Cities trooping apace to the new-eretted Banner of Salvation; 
the Martyrs, with the unreſiſtable might of Weakneſs, ſhaking the Powers of 
Darkneſs, and ſcorning the fiery Rage of the old red Dragon. 

The pleaſing purſuit of theſe Thoughts hath oft-times led me into a ſeri- 
ous queſtion and debatement with myſelf, how it ſhould come to paſs that 
England (having had this Grace and Honour from Gov, to be the firſt that 
ſhould ſet up a Standard for the recovery of 4% Truth, and blow the firit 
Evangelick Trumpet to the Nations, holding up, as from a Hill, the new 
Lamp of ſaving Light to all Chriſtendom) ſhould now be laſt, and moſt un- 
ſettled in the enjoyment of that Peace, wherof ſhe taught the way to others: 
although indeed our Wicklef*s preaching, at which all the ſucceedingReformers 
more effectually lighted their Tapers, was to his Countrymen but a ſhort Blaze, 
ſoon dampt and ſtifled by the Pope and Prelates for ſix or ſeven Kings Reigns; 
yet methinks the Precedency which Gop gave this and, to be the firſt Re- 
ſtorer of buried Truth, ſhould have been followed with more happy meet, 
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and ſooner attain'd Perfection; in which as yet we are amongſt the laſt : 
for, albeit in purity of Doctrine we agree with our Brethren ; yet in Diſci- 
pline, which is the execution and applying of Doctrine home, and laying the 
Salve to the very Orifice of the Wound, yea, tenting and ſearching to the 
Core, without which Pulpit-preaching is but ſhooting at Rovers; in this we are 
no better than a Schiſm from all the Reformation, and a ſore Scandal to them : 
for while we hold Ordinatien to belong only to Biſhops, as our Prelates do, we 
maſt of neceſſity hold alſo their Miniſters to be no Miniſters, and ſhortly 
after their Church to be no Church. Not to ſpeak of thoſe ſenſeleſs Ceremonies 
which we only retain, as a dangerous earneſt of ſliding back to Rome, and 
ſerving merely, cither as a Miſt to cover nakedneſs where true Grace is extin- 
guiſh*d, or as an Enterlude to ſet out the Pomp of Prelatiſm, Certainly it 
would be worth the while therefore, and the pains, to enquire more parti- 
cularly, what, and how many the chief Cauſes have been, that have {till 
kindred our uniform Conſent to the reſt of the Churches abroad, at this time 
eſpecially when the Kingdom is in a good propenſity thereto z and all Men in 
Prayers, in Hopes, or in Diſputes, either for or againſt it. 
| Yet will Inot inſiſt on that which may ſeem to be the Cauſe on God's part; 
as his Judgment on our Sins, the trial of his own, the unmaſking of Hypo- 
crites : nor ſhall I ſtay to ſpeak of the continual Eagerneſs and extreme Dili- 
ence of the Pope and Papiſts to ſtop the furtherance of Reformation, which 
Low they have no hold or hope of England their loſt Darling, longer than 
the Government of Biſhops bolſters them out; and therefore plot all they can to 
uphold them, as may be ſeen by the Book of Santa Clara the Popiſh Prieſt in 
defence of Biſhops, which came out piping hot much about the time that one 
of our own Prelates, out of an ominous fear, had writ on the ſame Argument; 
as if they had join'd their Forces, like good Contederates, to ſupport one 
falling Babel. 

But I ſhall chiefly endeavour to declare thoſe Cauſes that hinder the for- 
warding of true Diſcipline, which are among ourſelves. Orderly proceeding 
will divide our Inquiry into our Fore-fathers Days, and into our Times. Hen- 
Ry VIII. was the firſt that rent this Kingdom from the Pope's Subjection total 
ly; but his Quarrel being more about Supremacy, than other faultineſs in Re- 
ligion that he regarded, it is no marvel if he ſtuck where he did. The next 


Default was in the Bi/bops, who though they had renounced the Fope, they Kill 


hugg'd the Popedom, and ſhar'd the Authority among themſelves, by their 
ſix bloody Articles, perſecuting the Protęſtants no ſlacker than the Pope would 
have done. And doubtleſs, whenever the Pope ſhall fall, if his ruin be not 
like the ſudden down-come of a Tower, the Biſhops, when they ſee him tot- 
tering, will leave him, and fall to ſcrambling, catch who may, he a Patri- 
archdom, and another what comes next hand ; as the French Cardinal of 
late, and the See of Canterbury hath plainly affected. | 

In Edward the VI's days, why a compleat Reformation was not effected, 
to any conſiderate Man may appear. Firſt, he no ſooner entred into his King- 
dom, but into a War with Scotland; from whence the Protector returning 
with Victory, had but newly put his hand to repeal the ſix Articles, and 
throw the Images out of Churches, but Rebellions on all ſides, ſtirr'd up by ob- 
durate Papiſts, and other Tumults, with a plain War in Norfolk, holding 
tack againſt two of the King's Generals, * them of force content them- 
{elves with what they had already done. Hereupon follow'd ambitious Con- 
tentions among the Peers, which ceas'd not but with the Protector's death, who 
was the moſt zealous in this point: And then Nerthumberland was he that could 
do moſt in England, who little minding Religion, (as his Apoſtacy well ſhew'd 
at his death) bent all his Wit how to bring the Right of the Crown into his own 
Line. And for the Biſhops, they were ſo far from any ſuch worthy Attempts, 
as that they ſuffer'd themſclvesto be the common Stales to countenance, with 
their proſtituted Gravities, every politick Fetch that was then on foot, as 
oft as the potent Szatifts pleas'd to employ them. Never do we read that they 
made uſe of their Authority, and high Place of Acceſs, to bring the jarring 
Nobility to Chriſtian Peace, or to withſtand their diſloyal Projects: but if a 
Toleration for Meſs were to be begg'd of the King for his Siſter Max v, leſt 
CHARLES the Fifth ſhould be angry; who but the grave Prelates, Cranmer 
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and Ridley, muſt be ſent to extort it from the young King? But out of the 
month of that godly and royal Child, Chriſt himſelf return'd ſuch an awful 
repulſe to thoſe halting and time-ſerving Prelates, that after much bold im- 
portunity, they went their way not without Shame and Tears. 

Nor was this the firſt time that they diſcover'd to be followers of this 
World; for when the Protector's Brother, Lord Sudley, the Admiral, through 
private malice and mal-engine was to loſe his Lite, no Man could be found 
fitter than Biſhop Latimer (like another Dr. Shaw) to divulge in his Sermoa 
the forged Accuſations laid to his charge, thereby to defame him with the 
People, who elſe *twas thought would take ill the innocent Man's death, un- 
Teſs the reverend Hiho could warrant them there was no foul play, What 
could be more impious than to debar the Children of the King from their Right 
to the Crown ? To comply with the ambitious Uſurpation of a Traitor, and 
to make void the laſt Will of HENRY VIII. to which the Breakers had ſworn 
obſervance? Vet Biſhop Cranmer, one of the Executors, and the other B//ops 
none refuſing, (leſt they ſhould reſiſt the Duke of Northumberland) could find 
in their Conſciences to ſet their hands to the diſinabling and defeating not 
only of Princeſs Mary the Papiſt, but of ELIZABETH the Proteftant, and 
(by the Biſhops judgment) the lawtul Iſſue of King Henwzr. 

Who then can think (tho? theſe Prelates had ſought a further Reformatien) 
that the leaſt wry Face of a Politician would not have huſht them? But it 
will be ſaid, Theſe Men were Martyrs: What then? Though every true Chri- 
ſtian will be a Martyr when he is called to it; not preſently does it follow, 
that every one ſuffering for Religion, is without exception. Saint Pau 
writes, that I Man may give his Body to be burnt, (meaning for Religion) 
and yet not have Charity: He is not therefore above all poſſibility of crring, 
becauſe he burns for ſome points of Truth. 

Witneſs the Arians and Pelagians, which were ſlain by the Heathen for 
Chriſt's fake, yet we take both theſe for no true Friends of Chrift. It the Mar- 
tyrs (ſaith Cyprian in his goth Epiſtle) decree one thing, and the Goſpel an- 
other, either the Martyrs muſt loſe their Crown by not obſerving the Goſpe! 
for which they are Martyrs, or the Majeſty of the Ge/pe! mult be broken and 
lie flat, if it can be over-topt by the novelty of any other Decree. 

And herewithal I invoke the Immortal DEITY, revealer and judge of Sc- 
crets, That wherever I have in this Book plainly and roundly (though wor- 
thily and truly) laid open the faults and blemiſhes of Fathers, Martyrs, or 
Chriſtian Emperors, or have otherwiſe inveighed againſt Error and Superſti- 
tion with vehement Expreſſions ; I have done it, neither out of malice, nor 
liſt to ſpeak evil, nor any vain- glory, but of mere neceſſity to vindicate the ſpot- 
leſs Truth from an ignominious Bondage, whoſe native worth is now become 
of ſuch a low eſteem, that ſhe is like to find ſmall credit with us tor what ſhe 
can ſay, unleſs ſhe can bring a Ticket from Crermer, Latimer, and Ridley; or 
prove herſelf a retainer to Conflantine, and wear his Badge. More tolerable 
it were for the Church of Gop, that all theſe Names were utterly aboliſhed 
like the Brazen Serpent, than that Men's fond Opinion ſhould thus idolize 
them, and the Heavenly Truth be thus captivated. 

No to proceed, whatſoever the Biſhops were, it ſeems they themſelves 
were unſatisfy'd in matters of Religion as they then ſtood, by that Commil- 
ſion granted to 8 Biſhops, 8 other Divines, 8 Civilians, 8 common Lawyers, to 
frame Ecclefiaſtical Conſtitutions , which no wonder if it came to nothing, for 
(as Hayward relates) both their Profeſſions and their Ends were different. Laſt- 
ly, We all know by Examples, that exact Reformation is not perfected at the 
firſt puſh, and thoſe unwieldy Times of Edward VI. may hold ſome Plea by 
this excuſe, Now let any reaſonable Man judge whether that K:ng*s Reign be 
a fit time from whence to pattern out the Conſtitution of a Church-Diſcipiine, 
much leſs that it ſhould yield Occaſion from whence to foſter and eſtabliſh the 
continuance of n den with the commendatory Subſcriptions of Confe/- 
fors and Martyrs, to intitle and engage a glorious Name to a grois Corruption. 
It was not Epiſcopacy that wrought in them the heavenly Fortitude of Mar- 
tvrdom, as little is it that Martyrdom can make good Epiſcopacy; but it was 
Epiſcopacy that led the good and holy Men through the Temptation of the E- 
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brious Actions. And it is ſtill Epiſcopacy that before all our eyes worſens and 
ugs the moſt learned, and ſeeming religious of our Miniſters, who no ſoon- 


Oo 


er advanc'd to it, but like a Seething-Pot ſet to cool, ſenſibly exhale and 
reak out the greateſt part of that Zeal, and thoſe Gifts which were formerly 
in them, ſettling in a ſkinny congealment of eaſe and floth at the top: and if 
they keep their Learning by ſome potent ſway of Nature, *tis a rare Chance; 
but their Devotion moſt commonly comes to that queazy temper of Luke- 
warmneſs, that gives a Vomit to Gop himſelf. 

But what do we ſuffer miſ- ſhapen and enormous Prelatiſin, as we do, thus 
to blanch and varniſh her Deformities with the fair Colours, as before of Mar- 


tyrdom, ſo now of Epiſcopacy ® They are not Biſhops, Gop and all good Men 


know they are not, that have flPd this Land with late Confuſion and Violence, 
but a tyrannical Crew and Corporation of Impoſtors that have blinded and 
abus'd the World ſo long under that Name. He that enabled with Gifts from 
God, and the lawful and primitive Choice of the Church aſſembled in conve- 
nient number, faithfully from that time forward feeds his parochial Flock, has 
his coequal and compreſbyterial Power to ordain Miniſters and Deacons by 
publick Prayer, and Hole of Chris Congregation in like ſort as he himſelt 
was ordain'd, and is a true Apgſtolick Biſhop. But when he ſteps up into the 
Chair of Pontifical Pride , and changes a moderate and exemplary Houſe for 
a miſ-govern'd and haughty Palace, ſpiritual Dignity for carnal Precedence, 
and ſecular high Office and Employment for the high Negotiations of his heaven- 
ly Embaſſage : Then he degrages, then he un-biſbops himſelf ; he that makes 
him Biſhop, makes him no Biſbop. No marvel therefore it S. Martin complain- 
ed to Sulpitius Severus, that ſince he was Biſhop he felt inwardly a ſenſible decay 
of thoſe Viriues and Graces that God had given him in great meaſure before; 
altho' the ſame Sulpitius write that he was nothing tainted or alter'd in his 
Habit, Diet, or perſonal Demeanor from that ſimple plainneſs to which he firſt 
betook himſelf. It was not therefore that thing alone which God took diſ- 
pleaſare at in the Biſbops of thoſe times, but rather an univerſal rottenneſs and 
gangrene in the whole Function. 

From hence then I paſs to Queen ELIZABETH, the next Proteſtant Prince, 
in whoſe days why Religion attain'd not a perfect reducement in the beginning 
of her Reign, I ſuppoſe the hincring Cauſes will be found to he common with 
ſome formerly alledg'd for King EDWARD VI. the Greenneſs of the times, the 
weak Eſtate which Queen Maxx left the Realm in, the great Places and Of- 
fices executed by Papiſts, the Judges, the Lawyers, the Juſtices of Peace for the 
moſt part Popiſh, the Biſhops firm to Rome; from whence was to be expected 
the furious flaſhing of Excommunications, and abſolving the People from their 
Obedience, Next her private Counſellors, whoever they were, perſuaded her 
(as Camden writes) that the altering of Ecclefiaſtical Policy would move Sedition. 
Then was the Liturgy given to a number of moderate Divines, and Sir Tho. 
Smith a Stateſman to be purg'd and phy ſick'd: And ſurely they were mode- 
rate Divines indeed, neither hot nor cold; and Grindal the beſt of them, at- 
terwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury, loſt favour in the Court, and I think was 
diſcharg'd the Government of his See, for favouring the Miniſters, though 
Camden ſcem willing to find another Cauſe : therefore about her ſecond Year, 
in a Parliament, of Men and Minds ſome ſcarce well grounded, others belch- 
vg the ſour Crudities of yeſterday's Popery, thoſe Conſtitutions of EpwarD 
VI. which as you heard before, no way ſatisfied the Men that made them, are 
now eſtabliſh'd for beſt, and not to be mended. From that time follow'd 
nothing but Impriſonments, Troubles, Diſgraces on all thoſe that found fault 
with the Decrees of the Convocation, and ſtrait were they branded with the 
name of Puritans. As for the Queen herſelf, ſhe was made believe that by 
putting down Biſhops her Prerogative would be infring'd, of which ſhall be 
ſpoken anon as the courſe of Method brings it in: And why the Prelates la- 
bour'd it ſhould be ſo thought, aſk not them, but aſk their Bellies. They had 
tound a good Tabernacle, they ſate under a ſpreading Vine, their Lotwas 
fallen in a fair Inheritance, And theſe perhaps were the chief Impeachments 
of a more ſound reCtifying the Church in the Queen's Time. 


From this Period I count to begin our Times, which becauſethey concern us 


more nearly, and our own Eyes and Ears can give us the ampler ſcope to Judge, 
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will require a more exact ſcarch; and to effect this the ſpee dier, I ſhall di- 
ſtinguiſh ſuch as I eſteem to be the hinderers of Refermetion into three ſorts, Au- 
| tiquitarians, (tor ſo I had rather call them than Auliguaries, whoſe Labours 
are uſeful and laudable.) 2. Libertines. 3. Politicians, 

To the Votariſts of Antiquity I ſhall think to have fully anſwer'd, i] 
ſhall be able to prove out of Antiquity, Firſt, That if they wili conform our 
Biſhops to the purer times, they muſt mew their feathers, and their pounce», 
and make but curt-taiPd Biſhops of them; and we know they hate to be 
dockt and clipt, as much as to be put down outright. Secondly, that thot- 
purer times were corrupt, and their Books corrupted ſoon after. Thirdly, 
that the beſt of thoſe that then wrote, diſclaim that any Man ſhould repoſe 
on thein, and ſend all to the Scriptures. 

Firſt therefore, if thoſe that over- affect Antiquity will follow the ſquare 
thereof, their Biſhops muſt be elected by the hands of the whole Cu . The 
ancienteſt of the extant Fathers, Igualius, writing to the Philadelſ h ans, faith, 
that it belongs to them as to the Church of God to chuſe a Biſhop. Let no Man 
cavil, but take the Church of God as meaning the whole conſiſtence of Orders 
and Members, as St. Paul's Epiſtles expreis, and this Iikewiſe being read 
over: Beſides this, it is there to be mark'd, that thoſe Philadelphians are 
exhorted to chuſe a Biſhop of Antioch, Whence it ſeems by the way that 
there was not that wary limitation of Dioceſs in thoſe times, which is con- 
firm'd even by a faſt Friend of Epiſcopacy, Camden, who cannot but love 
Biſhops as well as old Coins, and his much lamented Monaſteries, for anti- 

uity's ſake. He writes in his Deſcription of Scotland, that over all the werld 
Bikbops bad no certain Dioceſs, till Pope Dionyſius about the year 268 did cut 
them out; and that the Biſhops of Scotland executed their funTion in what place 
foever they came indifferently, and without diſtindtion, till King Malcolm the 
third, about the Year 1070. Whence may be gueſs'd what their function was: 
Was it to go about circled with a band of rooking Officials, with Cloak-bags 
full of Citations, and Proceſſes to be ſerv'd by a corporalty of griffon-like 
Promoters and Apparitors ? Did he go about to pitch down his Court, as an 
Empirick does his Bank, to inveigle in all the Money of the Country? No 
certainly it would not have bin permitted him to exerciſe any ſuch Function 
indifferently wherever he came. And verily ſome ſuch matter it was as want 
of a fat Dioceſs that kept our Britain Biſhops ſo poor in the primitive times, 
that being calPd to the Council of Ariminum in the Year 359, they had not 
wherewithal to defray the Charges of their Journey, but were fed and lodg'd 
upon the Emperor's coſt ; which muſt needs be no accidental, but uſual po- 
verty in them: for the Author Sulpitius Severus in his 2d Book of Church- 
Hiſtory praiſes them, and avouches it praiſe-worthy in a Biſhop to be ſo poor 
as to have nothing of his own. But to return to the ancient election of Biſhops, 
that it could not lawfully be without the conſent of the People is ſo expreſs in 
Cyprian, and ſo often to be met with, that to cite each place at large, were 
to tranſlate a good part of the Volume; therefore touching the chief paſſages, 
I refer the reſt to whom ſo liſt peruſe the Author himſelf : In the 24th Epiſt. 
1f a Biſhop, ſaith he, be once made and allow'd by the Tejlimony and Judgment of 
bis Collegues and the People, no other can be made. In the 55. When à Biſhop it 
made by the ſuffrage of all the People in peace. In the 68. mark but what he ſays; 
The People chiefly hath power either of chuſiug worthy ones, or refuſing unworthy : 
This he there proves by Authorities out of the old and new Teſtament, and 
with ſolid Reaſons : theſe were his Antiquities. 

This voice of the People, to be had ever in Epiſcopal Elections, was 10 
well known, before Cyprian's time, even to thoſe that were without the 
Church, that the Emperor Alexander Severus deſir'd to have his Governors 
of Provinces choſen in the ſame manner, as Lampridius can tell; fo little 
thought it he offenſive to Monarchy. And if ſingle Authorities perſuade not, 
hearken what the whole general Council of Nicea, the firſt and famouſeſt of 
all the reſt, determines, writing a Synodal Epiſtle to the African Churches, 
to warn them of Arianiſm; it exhorts them to chuſe orthodox Biſhops in 
the place of the dead, fo they be worthy, and the People chuſe them, wherc- 
by they ſeem to make the People's aſſent ſo neceſſary, that Merit, with- 
out their free Choice, were not ſufficient to make a Biſhop. What would ye 


ſay now, grave Fathers, if you ſhould wake and ſee unworthy Biſhops, or 2 
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ther no Biſhops, but Egypt ian taſk-maſters of Ceremonies thruſt purpoſely 
upon the groaning Church, to the affliction and vexation of God's people? It 
was not of old that a Conſpiracy of Biſhops could fruſtrate and fob off the 
right of the people; for we may read how St. Martin, ſoon after Conſtantine, 
was made Biſhop of Turon in France, by the people's conſent, from all places 
thereabout, maugre all the oppoſition that the Biſhops could make. Thus 
went matters of the Church almoſt 400 years after Chr;/t, and very probably 
far lower: for Nicephorus Phocas the Greek Emperor, whoſe reign Fi near the 
1000 year of our Lord, having done many things tyrannically, is ſaid by Ce- 
drenus to have done nothing more grievous and diſpleaſing to the people, than 
to have enacted that no Biſhop ſhould be choſen without his will; ſo long did 
this right remain to the people in the midſt of other palpable Corruptions. 
Now tor Epiſcopal dignity, what it was, ſee out of Ignatius, who in his E- 
piſtle to thoſe of Trallis, confeſſeth, That the Preſbyters are his Fellow Coun- 
ſellors and Fellow-Benchers. And Cyprian in many places, as in the 6, 41, 52 
Epiſt. ſpeaking of Preſbyters, calls them his Compreſbyters, as if he deem'd him- 
ſelf no other, whenas by the ſame place it appears he was a Biſhop, he calls 
them Brethren z but that will be thought his meekneſs: yea, but the Preſbyters 
and Deacons writing to him, think they do him honour enough when they 
hraſe him no higher than Brother Cyprian, and dear Cyprian in the 26 Epiſt. 
For their Authority *tis evident not to have bin ſingle, but depending on the 
counſel of the Presbyters, as from Ignatius was erewhile alledg'd; and the 
ſame Cyprian acknowledges as much in the 6 Epiſt. and adds thereto, that he 
had determin*d, from his entrance into the Office of Biſhop, to do nothing 
without the conſent of his people, and ſo in the 31 Epilt. for it were tedious 
to courſe through all his writings, which are ſo full of the like aſſertions, in- 
ſomuch that even in the womb and center of Apoſtacy, Nome itſelf, there yet 
remains a glimpſe of this truth; for the Pope himſelf, as a learned Engliſh 
writer notes well, performeth all Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction as in Conſiſto 
amongſt his Cardinals, which were originally but the Pariſh-Prieſts of Rome, 
Thus then did the Spirit of unity and meekneſs inſpire and animate every 
joint and ſinew of the myſtical body; but now the graveſt and worthieſt Mi- 
niſter, a true Biſhop of his fold, ſhall be reviPd andruffled by an inſultingand 
only Canon-wiſe Prelate, as if he were ſome ſlight paltry companion: and the 
people of God, redeem'd and waſh'd with Chri/f*s blood, and dignify'd with ſo 
many glorious titles of Saints, and Sons in the Goſpel, are now no better re- 
puted than impure Ethnicks ; and lay- dogs, ſtones, and pillars, and crucifixes, 
have now the honour and the alms due to Chri/t*s living members; the Table 
of Communion, now become a Table of Separation, ſtands like an exalted 
pactorms upon the brow of the Quire, fortify*d with bulwark and barricado, to 
cep off the profane touch of the Laicks, whilſt the obſcene and ſurfeited 
Prieſt ſcruples not to paw and mammock the Sacramental Bread, as familiarly 
as his Tavern Biſket. And thus the people, vilify' d and rejected by them, give 
over the earneſt ſtudy of vertue and godlineſs, as a thing of greater purity than 
they need, and the ſearch of divine Eowiede as a myſtery too high for their 
capacities, and only for Church-men to meddle with ; which is that the Pre- 
lates deſire, that when they have brought us back to Popiſh blindneſs, we 
might commit to their diſpoſe the whole managing of our Salvation, for they 
think it was never fair world with them ſince that time. But he that will 
mould a modern Biſhop into a primitive, mult yield him to be elected by the 
25 voice, undioceſt, unrevenu'd, unlorded, and leave him nothing but 
rotherly equality, matchleſs temperance, frequent faſting, inceſſant prayer 
and preaching, continual watchings and labours in his Miniſtry; which what 
a rich booty it would be, what a plump endowment to the many- benefice- 
gaping mouth of a Prelate, what a reliſh it would give to his canary-ſucking, 
and ſwan-eating palate, let old Biſhop Mountain judge for me. 

How little therfore thoſe ancient times make for modern Biſhops, hath bin 
plainly diſcours'd; but let them make for them as much as they will, yet why 
we ought not to ſtand to their arbitrement, ſhall now appear by a threefold cor- 
ruption which will be found upon them. 1. The beſt times were ſpreadingly 
infected. 2, The beſt men of thoſe times foully tainted. 3. The beſt wri- 
tings of thoſe men dangerouſly adulterated. Theſe Poſitions are to 8 
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good out of thoſe times witneſſing of themſelves. Firſt, Ignaſius in his early 
days teſtifies to the Churches of Afia, that even then Hcreſies were ſprung 
up, and rife every where, as Huſebius relates in his 3 Book, 35 chap. after the 
Greek number. And Hegeſippus, a grave Church-writer of prime Antiquity, 
affirms in the ſame Book of Euſebius, c. 32. That while the Apoſtles were on 
earth, the depravers of Doctrine did but lurk ; but they once gone, with open fore- 
head they durſt preach down the Truth with Falſities. Yea, thoſe that are reckon'd 
for orthodox, began to make ſad and ſhameful rents in the Church about the 
trivial Celebration of Feaſts, not agreeing when to keep Faſter-day; which 
Controverſy grew ſo hot, that Vidlor the Biſhop of Rome excommunicated all 
the Churches of Aſia for no other cauſe, and was worthily therof reprov'd by 
Irenæus. For can any ſound Theologer think that theſe great Fathers under- 
ſtood what was Goſpel, or what was Excommunication ? Doubtleſs that 
which led the good Men into fraud and error was, that they attended more to 
the near tradition of what they heard the Apoſtles lometimes did, than to what 
they had left written, not conſidering that many things which they did were by 
the Apoſtles themſelves profeſt to be done only for the preſent, and of mere 
indulgence to ſome ſcrupulous Converts of the Circumciſion, but what they 
writ was of firm decree to all future ages. Look but a century lower in the 
cap. of Euſebius 8 Book. What a univerſal tetter of Impurity had invenom'd 
everyPart, Order, and Degree ot the Church, to omit the lay-herd, which will 
be little regarded, hoſe that ſcem'd to be our Paſtors, ſaith he, overturning the 
Law of God's worſhip, burnt in Contenttons one towards another, and increaſing 
in hatred and bitterneſs, outragioufly ſought to uphold Lordſhip, and command as 
it were a Tyranny. Stay but a little, magnanimous Biſhops, ſuppreſs your aſ- 
piring thoughts, for there is nothing wanting but Coy/?antine to reign, and then 
Tyranny herſelf ſhall give up all her Citadels into your hands, and count ye 
thenceforward her truſtieſt Agents. Such were theſe that muſt be called the 
ancienteſt and moſt virgin times between Chriſt and Conftantine, Nor was 
this general Contagion in their actions, and not in their writings : who is ig- 
norant of the foul errors, the ridiculous wreſting of Scripture, the Hereſics, 
the Vanities thick ſown through the Volumes of Juſtin Martyr, Clemens, Ori- 
gen, Tertullian, and others of eldeſt time? Who would think him fit to write 
an Apology for Chriſtian Faith to the Roman Senate, that would tell them how 
of the Angels, which he muſt needs mean thoſe in Genefis call'd the Sons of 
God, mixing with Women were begotten the Devils, as good Juſtin Martyr 
in his Apology told them. But more indignation would it move to any Chri- 
ſtian that ſhall read Tertullian, terming St. Paula novice, and raw in Grace, 
for reproving St. Peter at Antioch, worthy to be blam'd if we believe the 
Epiſtle to the Galatians : perhaps trom this hint the blaſphemous Jeſuits 
preſum'd in Laly to give their Judgment of St. Paul, as of a hot-headed per- 
ſon, as Sandys in his Relations tells us. 

Nou beſides all this, who knows not how many ſurreptitious works are in- 
graffed into the legitimate writings of the Fathers? and of thoſe Books that 
paſs for authentick, who knows what hath bin tamper'd withal, what hath bin 
raz'd out, what hath bin inſerted ? Beſides the late legerdemain of the Papiſts, 
that which Sulpitius writes concerning Origen's Books, gives us cauſe vehc- 


mently to ſuſpect, there hath bin packing of old. In the third chap. of his 


1 Dialogue we may read what wrangling the Biſhops and Monks had about 
the reading or not reading of Origen, ſome objecting that he was corrupted by 
Hereticks, others anſwering that all ſuch Books had been ſo dealt with. How 
then ſhall I truſt theſe times to lead me, that teſtify ſo ill of leading themſelves? 
Certainly of their defects their own witneſs may be beſt receiv*d, but of the 
rectitude and ſincerity of their life and doctrine, to judge rightly, we mult 
judge by that which was to be their rule, 

But it will be objected, that this was an unſettled ſtate of the Church, want- 
ing the temporal Magiſtrate to ſuppreſs the licence of falſe Brethren, and the 
extravagancy of ſtill new opinions; a time not imitable for Church-govern- 
ment, where the temporal and ſpiritual Power did not cloſe in one belief, as 
under Conſtantine. Tam not of opinion to think the Church a Vine in this re- 
ſpect, becauſe, as they take it, ſhe cannot ſubſiſt without claſping about the 
Elm of worldly ſtrength and felicity, as if the heavenly City could not ſup- 
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-ort it ſelf without the props and buttreſſes of ſecular Authority. They ex- 
rol Conſtantiue becauſe he extolPd them; as our home-bred Monks in their 
Hiſtories blanch the Kings their Bent factors, and brand thoſe that went about 
to be their Correctors. If he had curb'd the growing Pride, Avarice, and 
Luxury of the Clergy, then every Page of his Story ſhould have ſwell'd with 
his faults, and that which Zozimus the Heathen writes of him ſhould have 
come in to boot: we ſhould have heard then in every declamation how he flew 
his Nephew Commodus, a worthy Man, his noble and eldeſt Son Criſpus, his 
Wife Fauſta, beſides numbers of his Friends; then his cruel Exactions, his 
unſoundnefs in Religion, favouring the Arians that had been condemn'd in a 
Council, of which himſelt ſat as it were Preſident ; his hard meaſure and ba- 
niſhment of the faithful and invincible Athanaſius ; his living unbaptiz'd al- 
moſt to his dying day; theſe blurs are too apparent in his Lite. But ſince he 
muſt needs be the Load-ſtar of Reformation, as ſome Men clatter, it will be 
good to ſee further his Knowledge of Religion what it was, and by that we 
may likewiſe gueſs at the ſincerity of his times in thoſe that were not Here- 
tical, it being likely that he would converſe with the famouſeſt Prelates (tor 
ſo he had made them) that were to be found for Learning, 

Of his Arianiſm we heard, and for the reſt, a pretty ſcantling of his 
Knowledge may be taken by his deterring to be baptiz'd ſo many years, a 
thing not uſual, and repugnant to the tenor of Scripture, Philip knowing no- 
thing that ſhould hinder the Eunuch to be baptiz*d after profeſſion of his Belief. 

Next, by the exceſſive devotion, that I may not ſay Superſtition both of him 
and his Mother Helena, to find out the Croſs on which Chriſt ſuffer'd, that had 
long lain under the rubbiſh of old ruins, (a thing which the Diſciples and 
Kindred of our Saviour might with more eaſe have done, if they had thought 
it a pious duty :) ſome of the nails wherot he put into his Helmet, to bear off 
blows in battel, others he faſten'd among the ſtuds of his bridle, to fulfil (as 
he thought, or his Court Biſbops perſuaded him) the Prophecy of Zechariah; i 
And it ſhall be that that which is in the bridle ſhall be holy to the Lord. Part of | 
the Croſs in which he thought ſuch Virtue to reſide, as would prove a kind of | 
Palladium to ſave the City wherever it remain'd, he cauſed to be laid up in a | 
Pillar of Porphyry by his Statue. How he or his Teachers could 111. thus | 
with half an eye open upon St. Paul's Principles, I know not how to imagine. li 
How ſhould then the dim Taper of this Emperor's age that had ſuch need 
of ſnuffing, extend any beam to our times wherewith we might hope to be 
better lighted, than by thoſe Luminaries that God hath ſer up to ſhine to us 
| farnearer hand. And what Reformation he wrought for his own time, it will l 
- not be amiſs to conſider ; he appointed certain times for Faſts and Feaſts, built | 
ſtately Churches, gave large Immunities to the Clergy, great Riches and Pro- | 
motions to Biſhops, gave and miniſter*d occaſion to bring in a deluge of Cere- | 
monies, thereby either to draw in the Heathen by a reſemblance of their 
Rites, or to ſet a gloſs upon the ſimplicity and plainneſs of Chriſtianity ; 
which to the gorgeous Solemnities of Paganiſm, and the ſenſe of the World's 
Children, ſeem'd but a homely and yeomanly Religion, for the beauty af in- 
ward Sanctity was not within their proſpect. 

So that in this mannerthePrelates, both then and ever ſince, coming from a 
mean and plebeian Life, on a ſudden to be Lords of ſtatcly Palaces, rich fur- 
niture, delicious fare, and princely attendance, thought the plain and home- 
ſpun verity of Chriſt's Goſpel unfit any longer to hold their Lordſhips ac- 
quaintance, unleſs the poor thread-bare Matron were put into better clothes ; 
her chaſte and modeſt vail, ſurrounded with celeſtial beams, they over-laid 
with wanton zreſſes, and in a flaring tire beſpeckl'd her with all the gaudy 
allurements of a Whore. . | | 

Thus flouriſh'd the Church with Conflantine's wealth, and therafter were 
the effects that follow'd ; his Son Conſtantius proved a flat Arian, and his Ne- 
pu Jalian an Apoſtate, and there his Race ended: the Church that before 
h 


y inſenſible degrees welk*d and impair'd, now with large ſteps went down 
ill decaying ; at this time Antichriſt began firſt to put forth his horn, and 
that ſaying was common, that former times had wooden Chalices and golden 
Pricfts ;, but they golden Chalices and wooden Prigts. Formerly (faith Sulpi- 
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tius) Martyrdom by glorious death was ſought more greedily than now $4. 
ſhopricks by vile Ambition are hunted aſter, (ſpeaking of theſe times and in 
another place, they gape after poſſeſſions, they tend Lands and Livings, the 
coure over their Gold, they buy and ſell : and if there be any that ncithc- 
poſſeſs nor traffique, that which is worſe, they fir ſtill, and expcet giits, and 
proſtitute every induement of Grace, every holy thing to ſale, And in the 
end of his Hiſtory thus he concludes, all things went to wrack by the Factkicn, 
Wilfulneſs, and Avarice of the Biſhops, and by this means God's people, and 
every good Man was had in ſcorn and derifion : winch St. Martin found truly 
to be ſaid by his Friend Sulpitius , for being held in admiration of all Men, he 
had only the Biſhops his enemies, found God leſs favourable to him after he 
was Biſhop than hefore, and for his laſt 16 years would come at no Bi 
meeting. Thus you ſee, Sir, what Conſtantine's doings in the Church brought 
forth, either in his own or in his Son's Reign. | 
Now leſt it ſhould be thought that ſomething elſe might ail this Author thus 
to hamper the Biſhops of thoſe days; I will bring you the opinion of thre: 
the famouſeſt Men for Wit and Learning that Lady at this day glorics ot, 
whereby it may be concluded for a receiv'd opinion even among Men pro- 
feſſing the Romiſh Faith, that Conſtantius marr'd all in the Church. Hande in 
his 19 Cantool Inferno hath thus, as I will render it you in Agi blank Verte. 


Al Conſtantine, of how much ill <vas cauſe 
Not thy Converſion, but thoſe rich demains 
That the firſt wealthy Pope receit'd of thee ? 


So in his 20 Cantoof Paradiſe he makes the like complaint, and Polt 
ſeconds him in the ſame mind in his 108 Sonnet, which is wip*d out by the 
Inquiſitor in ſome Editions; ſpeaking of the Roman Antichriſt as merely bred 
up by Conſtautine. ; 


Founded in chaſt and humble Poverty, 

*Gainſt them that rais'd thee dot thou lift thy boy, 
Impudent whoore, where haſt thou plac'd thy hape? 
In thy Adulterers, er thy ill got wealth? 

Another Conſtantine comes not in ha/t. 


Ariaſto of Ferrara, after both theſe in time, but equal in fame, following 
the ſcope of his Poem in a difficult knot how to reſtore Orlando his chief Hero 
to his lolt ſenſes, brings Aſtolfo the Englih Knight up into the Moon, where 
St. John, as he feigns, met him. Cant. 34. 


And to be ſhort, at laſt his guide bim brings 
Into a goodly valley, where be ſees. 

A mighty maſs of things ſtrangely confusd, 
Things that on earth were loſt, or were abusgd, 


And amongſt theſe ſo abuſed things, liſten what he met withal, under tha 
Conduct of the Evangeliſt. 


Then paſt he to a flowry Mountain green, 
Which once ſmelt feweet, now ſtinks as odiouſly 
This was that gift (if you the truth will have; 
That Conſtantine fo good Sylveltro gave. 


And this was a truth well known in England before this Poet was born, as. 
our Chaucer's Plowman ſhall tell you by and by upon another occaſion. By a! 
theſe circumſtances laid together, I do not ſee how it can be diſputed what 
good this Emperor Conſtantine wrought to the Church, but rather whether 
ever any, though perhaps not wittingly, ſet open a door to more miſchief in 
Chriſtendom. There is juſt cauſe therfore that when the Prelates cry out, 
Let the Church be reform'd according to Conſtantine, it ſhould ſound to a ju- 


dicious ear no otherwiſe, than if they thould fay, Make us rich, make us ally 
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Of Reformation in England. 
make us lawleſs ; for if any under him were not ſo, thanks to thoſe ancient 
remains of Integrity, which were not yet quite worn out, and not to his Go- 
vernment. 

Thus finally it appears, that thoſe purer times were not ſuch as they are 
cry'd up, and not to be follow'd without ſuſpicion, doubt and danger. The 
laſt Point wherein the Antiquary 1s to be dealt with at his own Weapon, is to 
make it maniteſt, that the ancienteſt and beſt of the Fathers have diſclaim*d 
all Sufficiency in themſelves that Men ſhould rely on, and ſent all Comers to 
the Scriptures, as all- ſufficient: That this is true, will not be unduly gather'd, 
by ſhewing what eſteem they had of Antiquity themſelves, and what validity 
they thought in it to prove Doctrine, or Diſcipline, I muſt of neceſſity be- 

in from the ſecond Rank of Fathers, becauſe till then Antiquity could have 
no Plea. Cyprian in his 63Epi/tle : It any, faith hie, of our Anceſtors, either 
ignorantly, or out of ſimplicity, hath not obſerved that which the Lord 
taught us by his Example, (ſpeaking of the Lord's Supper) his ſimplicity God 
may pardon of his Mercy; but we cannot be excus'd for following him, be- 
ing inſtructed by the Lord. And have not we the fame Inſtructions; and will 
not this holy Man, with all the whole Conſiſtory of Saints and Martyrs that 
liv'd of old, riſe up and ſtop our mouths in Judgment, when we ſhall go a- 
bout to father our Errors and Opinions upon their Authority? In the 73 E- 
piſt. he adds, In vain do they oppoſe Cuſtom to us, if they be overcome by 
Reaſon as if Cuſtom were greater than Truth, or that in ſpiritual things 
that were not to be follow'd, which is revcal'd for the better by the Holy 
Ghoſt, In the 74, Neither ought Cuſtom to hinder that Truth ſhould not pre- 
vail ; for Cuſtom without Truth is but agedneſs of Error. 

Next La#antius, he that was prefer*d to have the bringing up of Conſtan- 
tines Children, in his ſecond Book of Inſtitutions, Chap. 7, & 8. diſputes a- 
gainſt the vain truſt in Antiquity, as being the chieicit Argument of the Hea- 
then againſt the Chriſtians : They do not conſider, ſaith he, what Religion is; 
but they are confident it is true, becauſe the Ancients deliver'd it; they count 
ita Treſpaſs to examine it. And in the eighth : Not becauſe they went be- 
fore us in Time, therfore in Wiſdom ; which being given alike to all Ages, 
cannot be prepoſſeſt by the Ancients: Wherfore ſeeing that to ſeek the Truth 
is inbred to all, they bereave themſelves of Wiſdom, the Gift of God, who 
without Judgment follow the Ancients, and are led by others like brute 
Beaſts. St. Auſtin writes to Fortunatian, that he counts it lawful in the Books 
of whomſoever, to reject that which he finds otherwiſe than true, and ſo he 
would have others deal by him. He neither accounted, as it ſeems, thoſe Fa- 
thers that went before, nor himſelf, nor others of his Rank, for Men of more 
than ordinary Spirit, that might equally deceive, and be deceiv'd : and oft- 
times ſetting our ſervile humours aſide, yea, Gd ſo ordering, we may find 
Truth with one Man, as ſoon as ina Council, as Cyprian agrees, 71 Epiſt. 
Meay things, faith he, are better reveal'd to fingle Perſons. At Nicea in the 
firſt, and beſt-reputed Council of all the world, there had gone out a Canon 
to divorce married Prieſts, had not one old Man Paphrnu!ius ſtood up, and 
rcaſon'd againſt it. | 

Now remains it to ſhew clearly that the Fathers refer all deciſion of Con- 
troverſy to the Scriptures, as all-ſufficient to direct, to reſolve, and to deter- 


mine. ſenatiys taking his laſt leave of the Mian Churches, as he went to Mar- 


tyrdom, exhorted them to adherecloſe to the written Doctrine of the Apoſtles; 
neceſſarily written for Poſterity : ſo far was he from unwritten Traditions, 
as may be read in the 36 cap. of Euſebius 3 5. In the 74 Epiſt. of Cyprian 
againſt Stefan, Biſhop of Rome, impoſing upon him a Tradition; Hhence, 

uoth he, is this Tradition? Is it fetch*d from the Authority of Chriſt in the Ge- 
ſel, or of the Apoſtles in their Epiſtles ? for God teſtifies that thoſe things are 10 
be done which are written. And then thus, Vat Obſtinacy, what Preſumption is 
this, to prefer Human Tradition before Divine Ordinance ? And in the ſame 
Epiſt. If ewe ſhall return to the head, and beginning of Divine Tradition, (which 
we all know he means the Bible) humane Error ceaſes ; aud the reaſon of beaven- 


ly Myſteries unfolded, whatſoever was obſcure, becomes clear. And inthe 14 Di- 


ſtinct. of the ſame Epiſt. directly againſt our modern Fantaſies of a ſtill Viſi- 
ble Church, he teaches, That ſucceſſion of Truth may fail; te renew which, wwe 
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muſt have recourſe to the Fountains , uſing this excellent Similitude, Ja Chan- 
nel, or Conduit-pipe which brought in Water plentifully before, ſuddenly fail, do we 
not go to the Fountain to know the Cauſe, whether the Spring affords no more, or 
whether the Vein be ſtopt, or turn'd aſide in the mid-courſe ? Thus ought we to do, 
keeping God's Precepts, that if in ought the Truth ſhall be chang*d, wwe may repair 
to the Goſpel, and to the Apoſtles, that thence may ariſe the reaſon of our doings, from 
whence our order and beginning aroſe. In the 75 he inveighs bitterly againſt Pope 
Stefanus, for that he could boaſt his Succeſſion from Peter, and yet foiſt in 
Traditions that were not Apoſtolical. And in his Book of the Unity of the 
Church, he compares thoſe that, neglecting God's Word, follow the Doctrines 
of Men, to Corab, Datban, and Abiram. The very firſt Page of Atbanaſius 
againſt the Gentiles, avers the Scriptures to be ſufficient of themſelves for the 
declaration of Truth; and that if his Friend Macarius read other Religious 
Writers, it was but @0242w; come un virtuoſo, (as the Italians ſay) as a lover 
of Elegance: And in his ſecond Tome, the 39 pag. after he hath reckon'd up 
the Canonical Books, In theſe only, faith he, is the Dodtrine of Godlineſs taught 
Let no Man add to theſe, or take from theſe. And in his Synopfis, having again 
ſet down all the Writers of the Old and New Teſtament, Theſe, ſaith he, be 
the Anchors and Props of our Faith. Beſides theſe, millions of other Books have 
been written by great and wiſe Men according to Rule, and agreement with 
theſe, of which I will not now ſpeak, as being of infinite number, and mere 
dependance on the Canonical Books. Baſi in his 24 Tome, writing of true 
Faith, tells his Auditors, He is bound to teach them that which he hath 
learnt out of the Bible: And in the fame Treatiſe he ſaith, That ſeeing the 
Commandments of the Lord are faithful, and ſure for ever; it is a plain falling 
from the Faith, and a high pride, either to make void ay thing therein, or to intro- 
duce any thing not there to be found : And he gives the reaſon, for Chriſt ſaith, 
My Sheep hear my Voice, they will not follow another, but fly from him, becauſe 
they know not his Voice, But not to be endleſs in Quotations, it may chance to 
be objected, that there be many Opinions in the Fathers which have no ground 
in Scripture; ſo much the leſs, may I ſay, ſhould we follow them, for their 
own words ſhall condemn them, and acquit us that lean not on them ; other- 
wiſe theſe their words will acquit them, and condemn us. But it will be re- 
ply'd, the Scriptures are difficult to be underſtood, and therfore require the 
xplanation of the Fathers. Tis true, there be ſome Books, and eſpecially 
ſome places in thoſe Books, that remain clouded ; yet ever that which is moſt 
— to be known, is moſt eaſy ; and that which is moſt difficult, ſo far 
expounds itſelf ever, as to tell us how little it imports our ſaving Knowledpe. 
Hence to infer a general Obſcurity over all the Text, is a mere Suggeſtion of 
the Devil to diſſuade Men from reading it, and caſts an Aſperſion of Diſho- 
nour both upon the Mercy, Truth, and Wiſdom of God. We count it no 
gentleneſs, or fair dealing in a Man of Power amongſt us, to require ſtrict 
and punAuual Obedience, and yet give out all his Commands ambiguous and 
obſcure, we ſhould think he had a Plot upon us; certainly ſuch Commands 
were no Commands, but Snares. The very Eſſence of Truth is plainneſs 
and brightneſs, the darkneſs and crookedneſs is our own. The Wiſdom of God 
created Underſtanding, fit and proportionable to Truth, the Object, and End 
of it, as the Eye to the thing viſible. If our Underftanding have a Film of 
Ignorance over it, or be blear with gazing on other falſe Gliſterings; what is 
that to Truth? If we will but purge with ſoveregin Eye- ſalve that intellectual 
Ray which God hath planted in us, then we would believe the Scriptures proteſt- 
ing their own plainneſs and perſpicuity, calling to them to be inſtructed, not 
only the Wiſe and Learned, but the Simple, the Poor, the Babes, foretelling 
an extraordinary effuſion of God's Spirit upon every Age, and Sex, attributing 
to all Men, and requiring from them the Ability of ſearching, try ing, cXa- 
mining all things, and by the Spirit diſcerning that which is good; and as the 
n themſelves pronounce their own plainneſs, ſo dd the Fathers teſtity 
of them. | 

I willnotrun into a Paroxyſm of Citations again in this Point, only inſtance 
Athanaſius in his fore-mention'd firſt page; The &n55/e tb, ſaith he, 
wants no humane Lore, as being evident in itſelf, ant ty the wenohing of Chriſt 
now opens brighter than the Sun, It theſe Doctors. foaveg hae 
2 that 
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that we enjoy, who all, except two or three, were ignorant of the Hebrew 
Tongue, and many of the Greet, blundering upon the dangerous and ſuſpect- 
ful Tranſlations of the Apoſtate Aquila, the Heretical Theodotion, the Judaiz'd 
Symmach:s, the Erroneous Origen ; if theſe could yet find the Bible fo eaſy, 
why ſhould we doubt, that have all the helps of Learning, and faithful 
Induſtry that Man in this Lite can look for, and the Aſſiſtance of God as near 
now to us as ever? But let the Scriptures be hard; are they more hard, more 
crabb-d, more abſtruſe than the Fathers? He that cannot underſtand the ſo- 
ber, plain, and unaffected tile of the Scriptures, will be ren times more 
puzzled with the knotty Africaniſms, the pamper*d Metaphors, the intricate 
and involv'd Sentences of the Fathers, beſides the fantaſtick and declamatory 
flaſhes, the n Periods which cannot but diſturb, and come thwart 
a ſettled Devotion, worſe than the din of Bells and Rartles. 

Now, Sir, for the love of holy Reformation, what can be ſaid more againſt 
theſe importunate Clients of Antiquity, than ſhe herſelf their Patroneſs hath 
ſaid ? Whether think ye would ſhe approve ſtill ro doat upon immeaſurable, 
innumerable, and therfore unneceſſary and unmercitul Volumes, chuſing 
rather to err with the ſpectous Name of the Fathers, or to take a ſound 
Truth at the hand of a plain upright Man, that all his days hath been dili- 
gently reading the holy Scriptures, and therto imploring God's Grace, while 
the admirers of Antiquity have been beating their Brains about their Ambores, 
their Diptychs, and Meniaia's ? Now, he that cannot tell of S:ations and In- 
ditions, nor has waſted his precious hours in the endleſs conferring of Coun- 
cils and Conclaves that demoliſh one another, although I know many of thoſe 
that pretend to be great Rabbies in theſe ſtudies, have ſcarce ſaluted them 
from the Strings, and the Title-Page ; or to give them more, have bin but 
the Ferrets and Mouſe-hunts of an Index: Yet what Paſtor or Miniſter, how 
learned, religious, or diſcreet ſoever, does not now bring both his Cheeks 
full blown with Oecumenical and Synodical, ſhall be counted a lank, ſhallow, 
unſufficient Man, yea a Dunce, and not worthy to ſpeak about Reformation of 
Church-Diſcipline. But IT truſt they for whom God hath reſerv'd the honour of 
reforming this Church, will eaſily perceive their Adverſaries drift in thus 
calling for Antiquity ; they fear the plain Field of the Scriptures, the Chaſe 
is too hot; they ſeek the dark, the buſhy, the tangled Foreſt, they would 
imboſk : they feel themſelves ſtrook in the tranſparent Streams of Divine 
Truth, they would plunge, and tumble, and think to lie hid in the foul 
Weeds and muddy Waters, where no Plummet can reach the bottom. But 
let them beat themſelves like Whales, and ſpend their Oil till they be drag'd 
aſhore : though wher fore ſhould the Miniſters give them ſo much Line for 
Shifts and Delays ? Wherfore ſhould they not urge only the Goſpel, and 
hold it ever in their Faces like a Mirror of Diamond, till it dazle and pierce 
their miſty Eye-balls? maintaining it the honour of its abſolute Sufficiency 
and Supremacy inviolable : for if the Scripture be for Reformation, and Anti- 
quity to boot, *tis but an advantage to the Dozen, *tis no winning Caſt : And 
though Antiquity be againſt it, while the Scriptures he for it, the Cauſe is as 
good as ought to be wiſh'd, Antiquity itſelf ſitting judge. 

But to draw to an end; the ſecond ſort of thoſe that may be juſtly nutnber'd 
among the hinderers of Reformation, are Libertines; theſe ſuggeſt that the Diſ- 
cipline ſought would be intolerable : for one Biſhop now in a Dioceſs we 
ſhould then have a Pope in every Pariſh. It will not be requiſite to anſwer 
theſe Men, but only to diſcover them; for Reaſon they have none, but Luft 
and Licentiouſneſs, and therfore Anſwer can have none. It is not any Diſ- 
cipline that they could live under, it is the corruption and remiſſneſs of Diſci- 
Pline that they ſeek. Epiſcopacy duly executed, yea, the Turkiſh and Fewi/h 
r1gour againſt whoring and drinking ; the dear and tender Diſcipline of a 
Father, the ſociable and loving Reproof of a Brother, the boſom Admonition 
of a Friend, is a Preſbytery, and a Confiltory to them. *Tis only the merry 
Friar in Chaucer can diſple them. 

Full ſweetly heard he Confeſſion, 
And pleaſant was his Abſolution, 
He was un eaſy Man to give Penance. 


And ſo I leave them; and refer the political Diſcourſe of Epiſcopacy to a 
Second Book, O 
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h—— 


SI X, 
T is a work good and prudent to be able to guide one Man; of larger ex- 
1 tended Virtue to order well one Houſe: but to govern a Nation piouſly 
and juſtly, which only is to ſay happily, is for a Spirit of the greateſt 
ſize, and divineſt metal. And certainly of no leſs a mind, nor of leſs ex- 
cellence in another way, were they who by Writing laid the ſolid and true 
foundations of this Science; which being of greateſt Importance to the Liſe 
of Man, yet there is no Art that hath bin more canker'd in her Principles, 
more ſoil'd, and ſlubber'd with aphoriſming pedantry, than the art of Policy: 
and that moſt, where a Man would think ſhould leaſt be in Chriſtian Com- 
monwealths. They teach not, that to govern well, is to train up a Nation 


in true Wiſdom and Virtue, and that which ſprings from thence, Magnani- 


mity, (take heed of that) and that which is our beginning, Regeneration, and 
happieſt end, likeneſs to God, which in one word we call Godlineſs; and that 
this is the true flouriſhing of a Land, other things follow as the Shadow does 
the Subſtance ; to teach thus were mere pulpitry to them. This is the Maſter- 
piece of a modern Politician, how to qualify and mould the ſufferance and 
ſubjection of the People to the length of that Foot thut is to tread on their 
Necks ; how Rapine may ſerve itſelf with the fair and honourable pretences 
of publick Good; how the puny Law may be brought under the wardſhip 
and controul of Luſt and Will : in which attempt if they fall ſhort, then muſt 
a ſuperficial colour of Reputation by all means, direct or indirect, be gotten 
to waſh over the unſightly bruiſe of Honour, To make Men governable in 
this manner, their Precepts mainly tend to break a national Spirit and Cou- 
rage, by countenancing open Riot, Luxury, and Ignorance, till having thus 
disfigur'd and made Men beneath Men, as Juno in the Fable of Jo, they deli- 
ver up the poor transform*d heifer of the Commonwealth to be ſtung and vex- 
ed with the breeſe and goad of Oppreſſion, under the cuſtody of ſome Argus 
with a hundred Eyes of Jealouſy. To be plainer, Sir, how to ſoder, how to 
ſtop a Leak, how to keep up the floating carcaſe of a craſy and diſeaſed Mo- 
narchy or State, betwixt wind and water, ſwimming ſtill upon her own dead 
Lees, that now is the deep deſign of a Politician, Alas, Sir! a Com- 
monwealth ought to be but as one huge Chriſtian perſonage, one mighty 
growth and ſtature of an honeſt Man, as big and compact in Virtue 
as in Body; for look what the grounds and cauſes are of ſingle Happi- 
nels to one Man, the ſame ye ſhall find them to a whole State, as Ari/- 
rolle both in his Ethicks, and Politicks, from the principles of Reaſon lays 
down: by conſequence therfore that which is good and agreeable to Mo- 
narchy, will appear ſooneſt to be ſo, by being good and agreeable to 
the true welfare of every Chriſtian z and that which can be juſtly prov'd 
hurtful and offenſive to every true Chriſtian, will be evinc'd to be alike 
hurtful to Monarchy : for God forbid, that we ſhould ſeparate and diſtin- 
guiſh the end and good of a Monarch, from the end and good of the 
Monarchy, or of that, from Chriſtianity. How then this third and laſt fort that 
hinder Reformation, will juſtify that it ſtands not with reaſon of State, I 
much muſe : For certain I am, the Bible is ſhut againſt them, as certain that 
neither Plato nor Ariſtotle is for their turns. What they can bring us now 
from the Schools of Loyola with his Jeſuits, or their Matvezzz, that can cut 


Tacitus into ſlivers and ſteaks, we ſhall preſently hear. They alledge, 1. That 


the Church-government muſt be conformable to the civil Polity ; next, that no 
form of Church-Government is agreeable to Monarchy, but that of Biſhops, 
Muſt Church-Government that is appointed in the Goſpel, and has chief re- 

| ſpect 
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ſpect to the Soul, be conformable and pliant to Civil, that is Arbitrary, and 
chiefly converſant about the viſible and external part of Man ? This is the very 
Maxim that moulded the Calves of Be/be/and of Dan; this was the quinteſſence 
of Feroboam”s Policy, he made Religion conform to his politick Intereſts ; and 


this was the Sin that watch'd over the //raclites till their final Captivity. It 


this State- principle come from the Prelates, as they affect to be counted Sta- 
tiſts, let them look back to Elutherius Biſhop of Rome, and fee what he 
thought of the Policy of England; being requir'd by Lucius, the firſt Chriſtian 
King of this Iſland, to give his Counſel for the founding of Religious Laws, 
little thought he of this ſage Caution, but bids him betake himſelf to the Old 
and New Teſtament, and receive direction from them how to adminiſter both 
Church and Commonwealth; that he was God's Vicar, and therefore to rule 
by God's Laws; that the Edicts of Cæſar we may at all times diſallow, but the 
Statutes of God for no reaſon we may reject. Now certain if Church-Govern- 
ment be taught in the Goſpel, as the Biſhops dare not deny, we may well 
conclude of what late ſtanding this Poſition is, newly calculated for the al- 
titude of Biſhop-elevation, and lettice for their Lips. But by what example 
can they ſhew that the form of Church-Diſcipline muſt be minted, and mo- 
delld out to ſecular pretences? The ancient Republick of the Jetos is evident 
to have run through all the changes of civil Eitate, it we ſurvey the Stor 
from the giving of the Law to the Ferods ; yet did one manner ot Prieſtly Go- 
vernment ſerve without inconvenience to all theſe temporal Mutations ; it 
ſerv'd the mild Ariſtocracy of elective Dukes, and heads of Tribes join'd 
with them; the dictatorſhip of the Judges, the eaſy or hard-handed Mo- 
narchies, the domeſtick or foreign I yrannies : Laſtly, the Raman Senate from 
without, the Jcroſh Senate at home, with the Calileau Tetrarch ; yet the Le- 
dites had ſome right to deal in civil Affairs: but ſeeing the evangelical Pre- 
cept forbids Churchmen to intermeddle with worldly Employments, what in- 
terweavings, or interworkings can knit the Miniſter and the Magiſtrate in 
their ſeveral Functions, to the regard of any preciſe Correſpondency ? Seeing 
that the Churchman's Office is only to teach Men the Chrittian Faith, to ex- 
hort all, to encourage the Good, to admoniſh the Bad, privately the leſs Of- 
fender, publickly the ſcandalous and ſtubborn ; to centure and ſeparate from 
the Communion of Chris Flock, the contagious and incorrigible, to receive 
with Joy and fatherly Compaſſion the Penitent: all this mult be done, and 
more than this, is beyond any Church-Authority. What is allthis either here 
or there, to the Temporal Regiment of Weal-publick, whether it be Popular, 
Princely, or Monarchical ? Where doth it intrench upon the temporal Go- 
vernor ? Where does it come in his walk ? Where docs it make inroad upon 
his Juriſdiction ? Indeed if the Miniſter's part be rightly diſcharg'd, it renders 
him the People more conſcionable, quiet, and eaſy to be govern'd ; if other- 
wiſe, his Life and Doctrine will declare him. If therfore the Conſtitution 
of the Church be already ſet down by divine Preſcript, as all ſides confeſs, 
then can ſhe not be a Hand-maid to wait on civil Commodities, and Reſpects: 
and if the Nature and Limits of Church-Diſcipline be ſuch, as are either help- 
ful to all political Eſtates indifferently, or have no particular relation to any, 
then is there no neceſſity, nor indeed poſſibility of linking the one with the 
other in a ſpecial conformation. | 

Now for their ſecond concluſion, That no form of Church-Government is a- 


greeable to Monarchy, but that of Biſhops, although it fall to pieces of itſelf by 


that which hath been ſaid ; yet to give them play, front, and rear, it ſhall be 
my taſk to prove that Epiſcopacy, with that Authority which it challenges in 
England, is not only not agreeable, but tending to the deſtruction of Monar- 
chy. While the Primitive Paſtors of the Church of God labour'd faithfully in 
their Miniſtry, tending only their Sheep, and not ſeeking, but avoiding al! 
worldly matters as clogs, and indeed derogations and debaſements to their 
high Calling ; little needed the Princes and Potentates of the Farth, which 
way ſoever the Goſpel was ſpread, to ſtudy ways how to make a Coherence 
between the Church's Polity, and theirs: therfore when Pilate heard once 
our Saviour Chriſt profeſſing that his Kingdom was not of this World, he thought 
the Man could not ſtand much in Cæſar's light, nor much indamage the Roman 
Empire; for if the Life of Chriſt be hid to this World, much more is his 
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Scepter unoperative, but in ſpiritual things. And thus liv'd for 2 wr © Age? 
the Succeſſors of the Apoſtles. But when through Conftantines lavith Supa. 
ſtition they forſook their firſt Love, and ſet themſelves up too in Gs tea , 
Mammon and their Belly, then taking advantage of the ſpiritual Power which 
they had on Men's Conſciences, they began to caſt a longing eye to get the 
Body alſo, and bodily things into their command; upon which their carnal 
deſires, the Spirit daily quenching and dying in them, knew no way to ke! 
themſelves up from falling to nothing, but by bolſtering and ſupporting thai: 
inward rottenneſs, by a carnal and ontward Strength. For a while they rather 
privily ſought opportunity, than haſtily diſclo&d their Project; but when 
Conſtantine was dead, and 3 or 4 Emperors more, their drift became notori- 
ous and offenſive to the whole World; for while Theodoffus the younger 
reign'd, thus writes Socrates the Hiſtorian, in his 7th Book Chap. 11. Nov 
began an ill Name to ſtick upon the Biſhops of Rome and Alexaniria, who 
beyond their Prieſtly bounds now long ago had ſtept into Principality, and this 
was ſcarce 80 years ſince their raiſing from the meaneſt worlily Condition, 
Of courteſy now let any Man tell me, if they draw to themiclves a fe⁰Emid 
Strength and Power out of Ca ſar's Dominion, is not Cæſar's Empire thereby 
diminiſh'd ? But this was a ſtolen bit, hitherto he was but a Caterpillar ſecret 
ly gnawing at Monarchy; the next time you ſhall ſœe him a Wolt, a Lion, 
lifting his Paw againſt his Raiſer, as Petrarch expreſs'd it, and finally an 9. 
pen enemy and ſubverter of the Greek Empire. Philippicus and Leo, with di- 
vers other Emperors after them, not without the advice of their Patriarch, 
and at length of a whole Eaſtern Council of three hundred thirty eight B. 
ſhops, threw the Images out of Churches as being decrced idolatrous. 

Upon this goodly occaſion, the Biſhop of Rome not only ſeizes the City, and 
all the Territory about into his own hands, and makes himſelf Lord therof, 
which till then was govern'd 7 a Greek Magiſtrate, but abſolves all 7raly of 
their Tribute and Obedience due to the Emperor, becauſe he obey*d God's 
Commandment in aboliſhing Idolatry. 

Mark, Sir, here how the | Frm came by S. Peter's Patrimony, as he feigns 
it; not the Donation of Conſtantine, but Id6latry and Rebellion got it him. 
Ye need but read Sigonius, one of his own Sect, to know the Story at large. 
And now to ſhroud himſelf againſt a Storm from the Greek Continent, and pro- 
vide a Champion to bear him out in theſe practices, he takes upon him by Pa- 


Sentence to unthrone Chilpericus the righttul King of Fraxce, and gives the 


ingdom to Pepin for no other cauſe, but that he ſeem'd to him the more 
active Man. It he were a Friend herein to Monarchy, I know not; but to the 
Monarch, I need not aſk what he was. 

Having thus made Pepin his faſt Friend, he calls him into 1aly againſt A. 
ſtulpbus the Lombard, that warr'd upon him for his late Uſurpation of Rome, as 
belonging to Ravenna which he had newly won. Pepin not unobedient to the 
Pope's call, paſſing into Laly, frees him out of danger, and wins for him the 
whole Exarchate of Ravenna; which though it had bin almoſt immediate!y 
before the hereditary Poſſeſſion of that Monarchy which was his chief Patron 
and Benefactor, yet he takes and keeps it to himſelf as lawful prize, and 
given to St. Peter. What a dangerous fallacy is this, when a Spiritual Mav 
may ſnatch to himſelf any temporal Dignity or Dominion, under pretenc: 
of receiving it for the Church's uſe? Thus he claims Naples, Sicily, England, 
and what not ? To be ſhort, under ſhew of his zeal againſt the errors of the 
Greek Church, he never ceas'd baiting and goring the Succeſſors of his beſt 
Lord Conſtantine, what by his barking Curſes and Excommunications, What 


by his hindring the Weſtern Princes from aiding them againſt the Sarazer; 


and Turks, unleſs when they humour'd him; ſo that it may be truly affirm'd. 
he was the ſubverſion and fall of that Monarchy, which was the hoiſting of 
him. This beſides Petrarch, whom I have cited, our Chaucer alſo hath ob- 
ſerv*d, and gives from hence a caution to Exgland, to beware of her Bi/hops iu 
time, for that their ends and aims are no more friendly to Monarchy, than the 
Popes. 


Thus he begins in the Plow-man ſpeaking, Part 2. Stanz. 28. _ 
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The Emperor yafe the Pope ſometime 

So high Lordſhip him about, 

That at laſt the filly Kime, 

The proud Pope put bim out; 

So of this Realm is no doubt, 

But Lords beware, and them defend ; 
For now theſe Folks be wonders ſtout, 
The King and Lords now this amend. 


And in the next S anza, which begins the third part of the Tale, he argues 
that they ought not to be Lords. 


Moſes Law forbode it tho 

That Prieſts ſhould no Lordſbips welde, 
Chriſt's Goſpel biddeth alſo 

That they ſhould no Lordſhips held: 

Ne Chriſts Apoſtles were never ſo bold 
No ſuch Lerdſhips to hem embrace, 

But ſmeren her Sheep, and keep her Fold. 


And ſo forward. Whether the Biſhops of England have deſerv'd thus to 
be fear*d by men ſo wiſe as our Chaucer is eſteem'd ; and how agreeable to our 
Monarchy and Monarchs, their demeanour has been, he that is but meanly 
read in our Chronicles needs not be inſtructed. Have they not been as the Ca- 
naanites, and Philiſtins, to this Kingdom ? what Treaſons, what revolts to the 
Pope ? what Rebellions, and thoſe the baſeſt and moſt pretenceleſs, have they 
not bin chief in? What could Monarchy think, when Becket durſt challenge 
the Cuſtody of Rocheſter Caſtle, and the Tower of London, as appertaining 
to his Signory ? To omit his other inſolencies and affronts to regal Majeſty, 
till the Laſhes inflicted on the anointed Body of the King, waſh'd off the holy 
_ with his Blood drawn by the polluted hands of Biſhops, Abbots, and 
Monks. 

What good upholders of Royalty were the Biſbops, when by their rebellious 
oppoſition againſt King Fobn, Normandy was loſt, he himſelf depos'd, and this 
Kingdom made over to the Poe? When the Biſhop of Wincheſter durſt tell 
the Nobles, the Pillars of the Realm, that there were no Peers in England, as 
in France, but that the King might do what he pleas'd. What could Tyranny 
ſay more? It wou'd be pretty now, if I ſhou'd inſiſt upon the rendring up of 
Tournay by Woolſey's Treaſon, the Excommunications, Curſings, and Interdicts 
upon the whole Land : For haply I ſhall be cut off ſhort by a Reply, that 
theſe were the faults of men and their Popiſh Errors, not of Epiſcopacy, 
that hath now renounc'd the Pope, and is a Proteſtant. Yes ſure ; as wiſe and 
tamous men have ſuſpected and fear'd the Proteſtant Eprſcopacy in England, as 
thoſe that have fear*d the Papal. 


You know, Sir, what was the Judgment of Padre Paolo, the great Venetian 


Antagoniſt of the Pope, for it is extant in the hands of many men, wherby 
he declares his fear, that when the Hierarchy of England ſhall light into the 
hands of buſy and audacious men, or ſhall meet with Princes tractable to the 
Prelacy, then much miſchief is like to enſue. And can it be nearer hand, 
then when Biſbops ſhall openly affirm that, No Biſhop, no King ? A trim Para- 
Cox, and that ye may know where they have been a begging for it, I will fetch 
you the Twin-brother to it out of the Jeſuits Cell; they feeling the Ax of 
God's Reformation, hewing at the old and hollow trunk of Papacy, and find- 
Ing the Spaniard their ſureſt friend, and ſafeſt refuge, to ſooth him up in his 
Dream of a fifth Monarchy, and withal to uphold the decrepit Papalty, have 
vented this ſuper politick Aphoriſm, as one terms it, One Pope, and one 
ing. 

Surely there is not any Prince in Chriſtendom, who hearing this rare So- 
Phiſtry, can chooſe but ſmile z and if we be not blind at home, we may as well 
perceive that this worthy Motto, no Biſker, no King, is of the ſame batch, 
and in fanted out of the ſame fears, a meer Ague-Cake coagulated of a certain 
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Fever they have, preſaging their time to be but ſhort: and now like thoſe 
that are ſinking, they catch round at that which is likelieſt to hold them up; 
and would perſuade Regal Power, that if they dive, he muſt alter. By 
what greater debaſement can there be to Royal Dignity, whote towring and 
ſtedfaſt height reſts upon the unmoveable foundations of Juſtice, and Heroick 
Vertue, than to chain it in a dependance of ſubſiſting, or ruining, to the 
painted Battlements and gaudy Rottenneſs of Prelatry, which want hut one 
puff of the King's to blow them down like a paſt- board Houte built of Corte 
Cords, Sir, the little ado which methinks I find in untacking theſe pleaſant 
Sophiſms, puts me into the mood to tell you a Tale &er I proceed further; 
and Menenius Agrippa ſpecd us. 

Upon a time the. Body ſummon'd all the Members to meet in the Guild for 
the common good, (as Æſap's Chronicles aver many ſtranger Accidents :) The 
Head by right takes the firſt ſeat, and next to it 2 huge and monſtrous Wen 
little lefs than the Head it ſelf, growing to it by a narrower excreſcency, 
The Members amaz'd began to aſk one another what he was that took place 
next their chief; none could reſolve. Whereat the Wen, though unwieldy, 
with much ado gets up, and beſpeaks the Aſſembly to this purpoſe 3 Thar as 
in place he was ſecond to the Head, ſo by due of merit; that he was to it an 
ornament, and ſtrength, and of ſpecial near relation; and that if the Fea] 
ſhould fail, none were fitter than himſelf to ſtep into his place: therfore he 
thought it for the honour of the Body, that ſuch Dignitics and rich Endow- 
ments ſhould be decreed him, as did adorn, and ſet out the nobleſt Members. 
To this was anſwer'd, that it ſhould be conſulted. Then was a wiſe and 
learned Philoſopher ſent for, that knew all the Charters, Laws and Tenure; 
of the Body. On him it is impos'd by all, as chief Committee to examine, 
and diſcuſs the Claim and Petition of Right put in by the Wen; who ſoon 
perceiving the matter, and wondring at the boldneſs of ſuch a ſwoln Tu- 
mor, Wilt thou (quoth he) that art but a bottle of vicious and harden' 
Excrements, contend with the lawful and free: born Members, whoſe certain 
number is ſet by ancient, and unrepealable Statute ? Head thou art none, 
though thou receive this huge ſubſtance from it: what Office beareſt thou? 
What good canſt thou ſhew by thee done to the Common-weal ? The Wen 
not eaſily daſht replies, that his Office was his Glory; for ſo oft as the Soul 
would retire out of the Head from over the ſteaming vapours of the lower 
parts to divine Contemplation, with him ſhe tound the pureſt and quicteſt 
retreat, as being moſt remote from foil, and diſturbance. Lourdan, quoth 
the Philoſopher, thy folly is as great as thy filth: know that ail the facultics 


of the Soul are confin'd of old to their ſcveral veſſels and ventricles, from 


which they cannot part without diſſolution of the whole Body; and that 
thou contain*ſt no good thing in thee, but a heap of hard and loathſome Un- 
cleanneſs, and art to the Head a foul dishgurement and burden; when I have 
cut thee off, and open'd thee, as by the help of theſe Implements I will do, 
all men ſhall ſee. | 

But to return whence was digrefs'd : Sceing that the Throne of a King, as 
the wife King Solomon often remembers us, ig gtd in Fuſtice, which is the 


univerſal Juſtice that Ariſtotle ſo much praiſes, containing in it all other 


Vertues, it may aſſure us that the fall of Prelacy, whoſe actions are fo far 
diſtant from Juſtice, cannot ſhake the leaſt [fringe that borders the royal 
Canopy 3 but that their ſtanding doth continually oppoſe and lay battery to 
regal ſafety, ſhall by that which follows eafily appear. Amongſt manv ſe— 
condary and acceſſary Cauſes that ſupport Monarchy, theſe are not of leaſt 
reckoning, though common to all other States: the love of the Subjects, the 
multitude and valour of the People, and ſtore of Treaſure. In all theſe things 
hath the Kingdom bin of late ſore weaken'd, and chiefly by the Prelates. 
Firſt, let any man conſider, that if any Prince ſhall ſuffer under him a com- 
miſſion of Authority to be exercis'd, 'till all the Land groan and cry out, as 
againſt a whip of Scorpions, whether this be not likely to leſſen, and keel the 
affections of the Subject. Next what numbers of faithful, and ftree-born 
Engliſhmen, and good Chriſtians, have bin conſtrain*d to forſake their dearcit 


home, their friends, and kindred, whom nothing but the wide Ocean, and 


the ſavage Deſerts of America could hide and ſhelter from the fury of the 
T Biſhops? 
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Biſhops ? O Sir, if we could but ſee the ſhape of our dear Mother England, 
as Poets are wont to give a perſonal form to what they pleaſe, how would 
ſhe appear, think ye, but in a mourning weed, with aſhes upon her Head, 
and tears abundantly flowing from her Eyes, to behold ſo many of her Chil- 
dren expos'd at once, and thruſt from things of deareſt neceſſity, becauſe 
their Conſcience could not aſſent to things which the Biſhops thought 11 
different? What more binding than Conſcience ? What more free then /n- 
differency ? Cruel then muſt that Indifferency needs be, that ſhall violate the 
ſtrict neceſſity of Conſcience z; mercileſs and inhuman that free choice and 
liberty that ſhall break aſunder the bonds of Religion. Let the Aſtrologer 
be diſmay'd at the portentous blaze of Comets, and impreſſions in the Air, 
as foretelling troubles and changes to States : I ſhall believe there cannot be a 
more ill-boding; Sign to a Nation (Ged turn the Omen from us) than when 
the Inhabitants, to avoid inſufferable Grievances at home, are inforc*! by 
heaps to forſake their Native Country. Now wheras the only remedy and 
amends againſt the depopulation and thinneſs of a Land within, is the bor- 
row*d ſtrength of firm alliance from without, theſe Prieſtly Policies of theirs 
having thus exhauſted our domeſtick Forces, have gone the way alſo to l:ave 
us as naked of our firmeſt and faithfulleſt Neighbours abroad, by diſparaging, 
and alienating from us all Proteſtant Princes, and Commonwealths, who 
are not ignorant that our Prelates, and as many as they can infect, account 
them no better than a ſort of ſacrilegious and puritanical Rebels, preferring 
the Spaniard our deadly Enemy before them, and ſet all orthodox Writers at 
nought in compariſon of the Jeſuits, who are indeed the only corrupters of 
Youth and good Learning; and I have heard many wiſe and learned men 
in Laly ſay as much. It cannot be that the ſtrongeſt knot of Confederacy 
ſhould not daily ſlacken, when Religion, which is the chief engagement of our 
League, ſhall be turn'd to their reproach. Hence it is that the proſperous and 
prudent States of the United Provinces, whom we ought to love, if not for 
themſelves, yet for our own good work in them, they having bin in a manner 
planted and erected by us, and having been ſince to us the taithful watch men 
and diſcoverers of many a Popiſh and Auſtrian complotted Treaſon, and 
with us the partners of many a bloody and victorions Battel; whom the ſimi- 
litude of Manners and Language, the commodity of Traffick, which founded 
the old Burgundian League betwixt us, but chiefly Religion, ſhould bind to us 
immortally; even ſuch Friends as theſe, out of ſome Principles inſtill'd into 
us by the Prelates, have been often diſmiſt with diſtaſtful Anſwers, and ſome- 
times unfriendly Actions: nor is it to be conſider'd to the breach of confede- 
rate Nations, whoſe mutual Intereſt is of ſuch high conſequence, though their 
Merchants bicker in the Eaſt-Indies; neither is it ſafe, or wary, or indeed 
chriſtianly, that the French King, of a different Faith, ſhould afford our 
neareſt Allies as good Protection as we. Sir, I perſuade my ſelf, if our zeal 
to true Religion, and the brotherly uſage of our trueſt Friends, were as no- 
torious to the world, as our Prelatical Schiſm, and Captivity to Rochet Apo- 
thegms, we had &er this ſeen our old Conquerors, and afterwards Liege- 
men the Normans, together with the Britains our proper Colony, and all the- 
Gaſcoins that are the rightful Dowry of our ancient Kings, come with cap 
and knee, deſiring the ſhadow of the Engliſh Sceptre to defend them from 
the hot Perſecutions and Taxes of the French. But when they come hither, 
and ſee a Tympany of Spanioliz'd Biſhops ſwaggering in the fore-top of the 
State, and meddling to turn and dandle the Royal Ball with unſkilful and 
Pedantic Palms, no marvel though they think it as unſafe to commit Re- 
ligion and Liberty to their arbitrating as to a Synagogue of Jeſuits. 

But what do] ſtand reckoning upon Advantages and Gains loſt by the miſ- 
rule and turbulency of the Prelates? what do I pick up ſo thriftily their ſcat- 
terings and diminiſhings of the meaner Subject, whilſt they by their ſeditious 
Practices have eadangerd to loſe the King one third of his main Stock? 
What have they not done to baniſh him from his own Native Country ? But 
to ſpeak of this as it ought, would aſk a Volume by it ſelf. 

Thus as they have unpeopled the Kingdom by expulſion of ſo many thou- 
ſands, as they have endeavour'd to lay the ſkirts of it bare by diſheartening 
* . our loyalleſt e abroad, ſo have they — 
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the Valour of the Subject by ſecking to effeminate us all at home. Wali 
knows every wiſe Nation that their Liberty conſiſts in manly and hon-ft Lu- 
bours, in ſobriety and rigorous honour to the Marriage-Bed, which 1a both 
Sexes ſhould be bred up from chaſte Hopes to loyal Enjoyments; and when the 
People ſlacken, and fall to Looſeneſs and Riot, then do they as much as if 
they laid down their Necks for ſome wild Tyrant to get up and ride. Thus 
learnt Cyrus to tame the Lydians, whom by Arms he could not whilſt they 
kept themſelves from Luxury; with one eaſy Proclamation to ſet up Stews, 
dancing, feaſting, and dicing, he made them ſoon his Slaves. I know not 
what drift the Prelates had, whoſe Brokers they were to prepare, and ſupple 
us either for a foreign Invaſion or domeſtick re but this I am ture, 
they took the ready way to deſpoil us both of Manhood and Grace at once, 
and that in the ſhametulleſt and ungodlieſt manner, upon that Day which 
God's Law, and even our own Reaſon hath conſecrated, that we might have 
one day at leaſt of ſeven ſet apart wherin to examine and encreaſe our 
knowledge of God, to meditate, and commune of our Faith, our Hope, our 
eternal City in Heaven, and to quicken withal the ſtudy and exerciſe of 
Charity; at ſuch a time that Men ſhould be pluck*d from their ſobereſt and 
faddeſt Thoughts, and by Biſhops, the pretended Fathers of the Church, inſtigated, 
by publick Edict, and with earneſt endeavour puſh'd forward to gaming, 


jigging, waſſailing, and mixt dancing, is a horror to think, Thus did the 


Reprobate hireling Prieſt Balaam ſeek to ſubdue the I/raelites to Moad, it 
not by force, then by this deviliſh Policy, to draw them from the Sanctuary 
of God to the luxurious and ribald Feaſts of Baal-peor. Thus have they 
treſpaſs*d not only againſt the Monarchy of England, but of Heaven alſo, as 
others, I doubt not, can proſecute againſt them. 

I proceed within my own bounds to ſhew you next what good Agents 
they are about the Revenues and Riches of the Kingdom, which declares of 
what moment they are to Monarchy, or what avail. Two Leeches they have 
that ſtill ſuck, and ſuck the Kingdom, their Ceremonies and their Courts. 
If any man will contend that Ceremonies be lawful under the Goſpel, he 
may beanſwer'd other where. This doubtleſs, that they ought to be many 
and over-coſtly, no true Proteſtant will affirm. Now I appeal to all wiſe 
Men, what an exceſſive waſte of Treaſure hath been within theſe few years in 
this Land, not in the expedient, but in the idolatrous erection of Temples 
beautified exquiſitely to out-vie the Papiſts, the coſtly and dear-bought 
Scandals and Snares of Images, Pictures, rich Copes, gorgeous Altar-cloths : 
and by the courſes they — 4 and the opinions they held, it was not like! y 
any ſtay would be, or any end of their Madneſs, where a pious Pretext is to 
ready at hand to cover their inſatiate Deſires. What can we ſuppoſe this 
will come to? What other materials than theſe have built up the ſpirituc! 
BABEL to the height of her Abominations? Believe it, Sir, right truly it 
may be ſaid, that Antichriſt is Mammon's Son. The ſour Leven of human 
Traditions, mixt in one putrify*d Maſs with the poiſonous dregs of Hypocriſy 
in the Hearts of Prelates, that lie baſking in the ſunny warmth of Wealth 
and Promotion, is the Serpent's Egg that will hatch an Antichriſt wherlo- 
ever, and engender the ſame Monſter as big, or little, as the Lump is 
which breeds him. If the Splendor of Gold and Silver begin to lord it once 
again in the Church of England, we ſhall ſee Antichriſt ſhortly wallow here, 


though his chief Kennel be at Rome. If they had once thought upon God's 


Glory, and the advancement of Chriſtian Faith, they would be a means that 
with theſe Expences, thus profuſely thrown away 1n traſh, rather Churches aud 
Schools might be built, where they cry out for want, and more added where 


too few are 3 a moderate maintenance diſtributed to every painful Miniſter, 


that now ſcarce ſuſtains his Family with Bread, while the Prelates revel like 
Belſhazzar with their full carouſes in Goblets, and Veſſels of Gold ſnatch'd from 
God's Temple : Which (I hope) the worthy Men of our Land will conſider. 
Now then for their CouxTs. What a Maſs of Money is drawn from the 
Veins into the Ulcers of the Kingdom this way ; their Extortions, their open 
Corruptions, the multitude of hungry and ravenous Harpies that ſwarm about 
their Offices declare ſufficiently. And what though all this go not over Sca? 
*twere better it did: better a penurious Kingdom, than where cer 
| Wealt 
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Wealth flows into the graceleſs and injurious hands of common ſponges, to 
the impoveriſhing of good and loyal men, and that by ſuch execrable, ſuch ir- 
religious courſes. 

If the ſacred and dreadful works of holy Diſcipline, Cenſure, Penance, Ex- 
communication, and Alſolution, where no 1228 thing ought to have ac- 
ceſs, nothing to be aſſiſtant but ſage and chriſtianly Admonition, brotherly 
Love, flaming Charity and Zea! ; and then according to the effects, paternal 
$:rrow or paternal Je, mild Severity, melting Compaſſion ; if ſuch divine Mi- 
niſteries as theſe, wherein the Angel of the Church repreſents the Perſon of 
Chriſt Jeſus, muſt lie proſtitute to ſordid Fees, and not paſs to and fro be- 

tween our Saviour that of free Grace redeem'd us, and the ſubmiſſive Peni- 
tent without the truccage of periſhing Coin, and the butcherly execution of 
Tormentors, Rooks and Rakeſhames ſold to lucre, then have the Babyloni/h 
Merchants of Souls juſt excuſe. Hitherto, Sir, you have heard how the Prelates 
have weaken'd and withdrawn the external Accompliſhments of Kingly pro- 
ſperity, the love of the People, their multitude, their valour, their wealth; 
mining and ſapping the out- works and redoubts of Monarchy. Now hear how 
they ſtrike at the very heart and vitals. 

We know that Monarchy is made up of two parts, the Liberty of the Sub- 
ject, and the Supremacy of the King. I begin at the root. See whatgentle 
and benign Fathers they have been to our Liberty. Their trade being, by 
the ſame Alchymy that the Pope uſes, to extract heaps of Gold and Silver out 
of the droſſy Bullion of the People's ſins ; and juſtly fearing that the quick- 
ſighted Prolęſtant's eye, clear'd in great part from the miſt of Superſtition, 
may at one time or other look with a good judgment into theſe their deceitful 
Pedleries; to gain as many aſſociates of guiltineſs as they can, and to infe& the 
temporal Magiſtrate with the like lawleſs, tho' not ſacrilegious extortion, 
ſee a while what they do; they ingage themſelves to preach, and perſuade an 
aſſertion for truth the moſt falle, and to this Monarchy the moſt pernicious and 
deſtructive that could be choſen, What more baneful to Monarchy than a po- 
pular Co:mmotion, for the Diffolution of Monarchy flides apteſt into a Democra- 
ty; and what ſtirs the Engliſhmen, as our wiſeſt Writers have obſerved, ſooner 
to Rebellion, than violent and heavy hands upon their goods and purſes ? Yet 
theſe devout Prelates, ſpight of our great Charter, and the Souls of our Pro- 
genitors that wreſted their Liberties out of the Norman gripe with their dear- 
eſt blood and higheſt proweſs, for theſe many years have not ceas'd in their 
Pulpits wrinching and ſpraining the Text, to ſet at nought and trample under 
foot all the moſt ſacred and life- blood Laws, Statutes, and Acts of Parlament, 
that are the holy Covenant of Union and Marriage between the King and his 


Realm, by proſcribing and confiſcating from us all the right we have to our. 


own Bodies, Goods and Liberties. What is this but to blow a trumpet, and 
proclaim a fire- croſs to a hereditary and perpetual: Civil War? Thus much 
againſt the Subjects Liberty hath been aſſaulted by them. Now how they 
have ſpar*d Supremacy, or are likely hereafter to ſubmit to it, remains laſtly 
to be conſider'd. | 

The emulation that under the old Law was in the King towards the Prigſt, is 
now ſo come about in the Goſpel, that all the danger is to be fear'd from the 
Prieſt to the King. Whilſt the Prieſts Office in the Law was ſet out with an ex- 
teriour luſtre of Pomp and Glory, Kings were ambitious to be Prigfts ; now 
Prieſts not perceiving the heavenly brightneſs and inward ſplendor of their 
more glorious Evangelick Miniſtry, with as great ambition affect to be Kings, 
as in all their courſes is eaſy to be obſerv'd. Their eyes ever imminent upon 
worldly matters, their deſires ever thirſting after worldly employments ; in- 
ſtead of diligent and fervent ſtudy in the Bible, they covet to be expert in 
Canons and Decretals, which may inable them to judge and interpoſe in tem- 


poral Cauſes, however pretended Eccleſſaſtical. Do they not hord up Pelf, 


ſeek to be potent in ſecular Strength, in State Affairs, in Lands, Lordſhips, and 
Demeans, to fway and carry all before them in High Courts and Privy Councils, 
to bring into their graſp the high and principal Offices of the Kingdom? Have 
they not been bold of late to check the Common Lato, to ſlight and brave the 
indiminiſhable Majeſty of our higheſt Court, the Law-giving and Sacred Parla- 
nent Do they not plainly labour to exempt Churchmen from the Magiſtrate ? 


I Lea, 
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Yea, ſo preſumptuouſly as to queſtion and menace Officers that repreſent the 
King's Perſon for uſing their Authority againſt drunken Pries? The cauſe of 
protecting murderous Clergymen was the firſt heart-burning that ſwell'd up thz 
audacious Becket to the peſtilent and odious vexation of Henry the Second. 
Nay more, have not ſome of their devoted Scholars begun, I need not ſay to 


nibble, but openly to argue againſt the King's Supremacy ? Is not the Chief 


of them accus'd out of his own Book, and his /ate Canons, to affect a certain 
unqueſtionable Patriarchate, independent and unſubordinate to the Crown? 
From whence having firſt brought us toa ſervile tate of Religion and Men. 
hood, and having prediſpos'd his Conditions with the Pope, that lays claim to 
this Land, or ſome Pepin of his own creating, it were all as likely for him to 
aſpire to the Monarch among us, as that the Pope could find means ſo on the 
ſudden both to bereave the Emperor of the Roman Territory with the favout of 
Italy, and by an unexpected friend out of France, while he was in danger to 
loſe. his new-got Purchaſe, beyond hope to leap into the fair Exarebate of Na- 
venna. 

A good while the Pope ſuttl'y acted the Lamb, writing to the Emperor, my 
Lord Tiberius, my Lord Mauritius; but no ſooner did this his Lord pluck 45 
the Images and Idols, but he threw off his Sheep's clothing, and ſtarted up a 
Wolf, laying his paws upon the Emperor's Right, as forfeited to Peter. Why 


may not we as well, having been forewarn'd at home by our renowned Char. 
cer, and from abroad by the great and learned Padre Paolo, from the like be- 


ginnings, as we ſee they are, fear the like events? Certainly a wiſe and pro- 
vident King ought to fuſpect a Hierarchy in his Realm, being ever attended, as 


it is, with two ſuch greedy Purveyors, Ambition and Uſurpation ; I fay, he 
- ought to ſuſpect a Hierarchy to be as dangerous and derogatory from his Crown 


as a Tetrarchy or a Heptarchy, Yet now that the Prelates had almoſt attain'd to 
«what their inſolent and unbridPd minds had hurried them; to thruſt the Lai- 
ty under the deſpotical rule of the Menarch, that they themfelves might con- 


fine the Monarch to a kind of Pupillage under their Hierarchy, obſerve but how 


their own Principles combat one another, and ſupplant each one his fellow. 
Having fitted us only for Peace, and that a ſervile Peace, by leſſening our 
numbers, draining our Eſtates, enfeebling our Bodies, cowing our free Spirits 
by thoſe ways as you have heard, their impotent actions cannot ſuſtain them- 
ſelves the leaſt moment, unleſs they would rouze us up to a War fit for Cain tobe 
the Leader of; an abhorred, a curſed, a fraternal War. EncLaxDd and 
ScoTLAND, deareſt Brothers both in Nature and in CHRIST, muſt be ſet to 
wade in one another's blood; and IRELAND our free Denizen upon the back 
of us both, as occaſion ſhould ſerve : a piece of Service that the Pope and all 
his Factors have been compaſling to do ever ſince the Reformation. | 
But ever bleſſed be he, and ever glority*d, that from his high Watch-Tower 
in the Heavens, diſcerning the crooked ways of perverſe and cruel men, hath 
hitherto maim*d and infatuated all their damnable Inventions, and deluded 
their great Wizards with a deluſion fir for Fools and Children: had Gov 
been ſo minded, he could have ſent a Spirit of Mutiny amongſt us, as he did 
between Abimelech and the Sechemites, to have made our Funerals, and flain 
Heaps more in number than the miſerable ſurviving remnant ; but he, when 
we leaſt deſerv*d, ſent out a gentle gale and meſiage of Peace from the wings 
of thoſe his Cherubims that fan his Mercy- ſcat. Nor ſhall the Wiſdom, the 
Moderation, the Chriſtian Piety, the Conſtancy of our Nobility and Com- 
mons of England be ever forgotten, whoſe calm and temperate connivance 
could fit ſtill and ſmile out the ſtormy bluſter of men more audacious and pre- 
cipitant than of ſolid and deep reach, till their own fury had run it ſelf out of 
breath, aſſailing by raſh and heady Approaches the impregnable ſituation ot 
our Liberty and Safety, that laught ſuch weak enginery to ſcorn, ſuch poor 
drifts to make a National War of aSurplice Brabble, a Tippet-ſcuffle, and ingage 
the untainted Honour of Exgliſb Knighthood to unfurl the ſtreaming Ked 
-Croſs, or to rear the horrid Standard of thoſe fatal guly Dragons for ſo un- 
worthy a purpoſe, as to force upon their Fellow-Subjects that which them- 
ſelves are weary of, the Skeleton of a Maſs-Book. Nor muſt the Patience, the 
Fortitude, the firm Obedience of the Nobles and People of Scotland, ſtriving 
againſt manifold Provocations; nor mult their ſincere and moderate proceed- 
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ings hitherto be unremember'd, to the ſhameful Conviction of all their De- 
tractors, 

Go on both hand in hand, O NATIONS, never to be diſ-united ; be 
the Praiſe and the Heroick Song of all PosTzrITY ; merit this, but ſeek 
only Vertue, not to extend your Limits; for what needs? to win a fading 
triumphant Laurel out of the tears of wretched Men, but to ſettle the pure 
Worſhip of God in his Church, and Juſtice in the State: then ſhall the hardeſt 
diſficulties ſmooth out themſelves before ye; Envy ſhall fink to Hell, Craft 
and Malice be con founded, whether it be homebred miſchief or outlandiſh 
cunning: yea, other Nations will then covet to ſerve ye, for Lordſhip and 
Victory are but the pages of Juſtice and Vertue. Commit ſecurely to true 
Wiſdom the vanquiſhing and uncaſing of craft and ſubtlety, which are but her 
two runnagates .: join your invincible might to do worthy and godlike deeds ; 
and then he that ſeeks to break your Union, a cleaving Curſe be his inheritance 
to all Generations. | 

Sir, you have now at length this queſtion for the time, and as my memory 
would beſt ſerve me in ſuch a copious and vaſt Theme, fully handled, and you 
your ſelf may judge whether Prelacy be the only Church-government agreea- 
ble to Monarcnyy. Sceing therefore the perillous and contuſed eſtate into 
which we are fallen, and that to the certain e e of all men, through the 
irreligious Pride and hateful Tyranny of Prelates, (as the innumerable and 
grievous complaints of every Shire cry out) if we will now reſolve to ſettle 
affairs either according to pure Religion or ſound Policy, we muſt firſt of all 
begin roundly to caſhier and cut away from the public body the noiſom and 
diicaſed tumour of Prelacy, and come from Schiſm to Unity with our neigh- 
bour Reform'd Sifter-Churches, which with the bleſſing ct Peace and pure 
Doctrine have now long time flouriſtd; and doubtleſs with all hearty Joy and 
Gratulation will meet and welcome our Chriſtian Union with them, as they 
have bin all this while griev'd at our ſtrangeneſs, and little better than ſepara- 
tion from them. And for the Diſcipline propounded, ſeeing that it hath bin 
inevitably prov'd that the natural and fundamental cauſes of pe Hap- 
pineſs in all Governments are the ſame, and that this Church-diſcipline is 
taught in the Word of God, and, as we ſee, agrees according to wiſh with 
all ſuch States as have receiv'd it; we may infallibly aſſure our ſelves that it 
will as well agree with Monarchy, — all the Tribe of Aphoriſiners and 


Politicaſters would perſuade us there be ſecret and myſterious reaſons againſt 


it. For upon the ſettling herof mark what nouriſhing aud cordial reſtore- 
ments to the State will follow, the Miniſters of the Goſpel attending only to 
the work of Salvation, every one within his limited charge; beſides the diffu- 


ſive Bleſſings of God upon all our actions, the King ſhall ſit without an old 


Diſlurber, a daily Incroacher and Intruder; ſhall rid his Kingdom of a 
ſtrong ſequeſter'd and collateral Power; a confronting Miter, whoſe potent 
Wealth and wakeſul Ambition he had juſt cauſe to hold in jealouſy : not to 
repeat the other preſent evils which only their removal will remove, and 
becauſe things ſimply pure are inconſiſtent in the maſs of Nature, nor are the 
Elements or Humours in a Man's Body exactly homogeneal; and hence the beſt- 
founded Commonwealths and leaſt barbarous have aim'd at a certain mixture 
and temperament, partaking the ſeveral Virtues of each other State, that 
each part drawing to it ſelf may keep up a ſteady and even uprightneſs in 
common. 

There is no Civil Government that hath been known, no not the Spartan, 
not the Roman, though both for this reſpect ſo much prais'd by the wiſe Poly- 
bias, more divinely and harmoniouſly tun'd, more equally balanc'd as it 
v.cre by the hand and ſcale of Juſtice, than is the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land; where, under a free and untutor'd Monarch, the nobleſt, worthieſt, and 
moit prudent men, with tull approbation and ſuffrage of the People, have in 


their power the ſupreme and final determination of higheſt Affairs. Now if 


Conformity of Church-Diſcipline to the Civil be ſo deſir'd, there can be no- 
thing more parallel, more uniform, than when under the Sovereign Prince, 
Chri:!'s Vicegerent, uſing the Scepter of David, according to God's Law, the 
godlieſt, the wiſeſt, the learnedeſt Miniſters in their ſeveral charges have the 
niiructing and diſciplining of God's People, by whoſe full and free CR 

they 
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they are conſecrated to that holy and equal Ariſtocracy. And why ſhould not 
the Piety and Conſcience of Engliſhmen, as Members of the Church, be truſt- 
eſt in the Election of Paſtors to Functions that nothing concern a Monarch, as 
well as their worldly Wiſdoms are privileg'd as Members of the State in ſuf- 
fraging their Knights and Burgeſſes to Matters that concern him nearly? And 
if in weighing theſe ſeveral Offices, their difference in time and quality be caſt 
in, I know they will not turn the beam of equal Judgment the moiety of a 
Scruple. We therfore having already a kind of apoſtolical and ancient 
Church- Election in our State, what a perverſeneſs would it be in us of all oth-rg 
to retain forcibly a kind of imperious and ſtately Election in our Churc], ? 
And what a blindneſs to think that what is already evangelical, as it were by 


a Rappy chance in our Polity, ſhould be repugnant to that which is the ſame 
by di 


ivine Command in the Miniſtry ? Thus then we ſee that our Eccleſial and 
Political Choices may conſent and fort as well together without any rupture in 
the STATE, as Chriſtians and Freeholders. But as for Honour, that ought 
indeed to be different and diſtinct, as either Office looks a ſeveral way; the 
Miniſter whoſe Calling and End 1s ſpiritual, ought to be honour'd as a Father 
and Phyſician to the Soul, (if he be found to be ſo) with a Son-like and Diſ- 
ciple-like Reverence, which is indeed the deareſt and moſt affectionate FHo- 
nour, moſt to be deſir'd by a wiſe man, and ſuch as will eaſily command a free 
and plentiful proviſion of outward neceſſaries, without his further care of this 
World. 

The Magiſtrate, whoſe Charge is to ſee. to our Perſons and Eſtates, is to he 
honour'd with a more elaborate and perſonal Courtſhip, with large Salarij-s 
and Stipends, that he himſelf may abound in thoſe things wherot his legal 
Juſtice and watchful Care gives us the quiet Enjoyment. And this diſtinction 


of Honour will bring forth a ſcemly and graceſul Uniformity over all the 


Kingdom. | 

Then ſhall the Nobles poſſeſs all the Dignities and Offices of temporal Ho- 
nour to themſelves, ſole Lords without the improper mixture of ſcholaſtic 
and puſillanimous upſtarts ; the Parlament ſhall void her Upper Ilouſe of the 
ſame annoyances z the Common and Civil Laws ſhall be both ſet free, the for- 
mer from the controul, the other from the meer Vaſſalage and Copy-hold of 
the Clergy. | 

And wheras temporal Laws rather puniſh men when they have tranſgreſs'd, 
than form them to be ſuch as ſhould tranſgreſs ſeldomeſt, we may conceive 
great hopes, through the ſhowers of Divine Benediction watering the unmo- 
leſted and watchful pains of the Miniſtry, that the whole inheritance of God 
will grow up ſo ſtraight and blameleſs, that the Civil Magiſtrate may with far 
leſs toil and difficulty, and far more eaſe and delight, ſteer the tall and goodly 
Veſſel of the Commonwealth through all the guſts and tides of the World's 
mutability. | 

Here I might have ended, but that ſome Objections, which I have heard 
commonly flying about, preſs me to the endeavour of an Anſwer. We muſt 
not run, they ſay, into ſudden extremes. This is a fallacious Rule, unleſs un- 
derſtood only of the actions of Vertue about things indifferent: for if it be 
found that thoſe two extremes be Vice and Vertue, Falſhood and Truth, the 


greater extremity of Vertue and ſuperlative Truth we run into, the more 


vertuous and the more wiſe we become ; and he that flying from degenerate 
and traditional Corruption, fears to ſhoot himſelf too far into the meeting 
Embraces of a divinely warranted Reformation, had better not have run at 
all. And for the ſuddenneſs, it cannot be fear'd. Who ſhould oppoſe it? The 
Papiſts ? they dare not. The Proteſtants otherwiſe affected? they were 
mad. There is nothing will be remov'd but what to them is profeſſedly in- 
different. The long affection which the People have born to it, what for it 
ſelf, what for the odiouſnefs of Prelates, is evident: From the firſt year of 
Queen Elizabeth it hath ſtill been more and more propounded, deſir'd, and be- 
ſeech'd, yea ſometimes favourably forwarded by the Parlaments themſelves. 


Let if it were ſudden and ſwift, provided ſtill it be from worſe to better, cer- 


tainly we ought to hie us from evil like a torrent, and rid our ſelves of cor 
rupt Diſcipline, as we would ſhake fire out of our boſoms. 


Speedy 
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Speedy and vehement were the Reformatzons of all the good Klngs of Juda. 
though the People had been nuzzPd in Idolatry ever fo long before; they 
{car*d not the bug- bear danger, nor the Lion in the way that the ſluggiſh and 
timorous Politician thinks he fees ; no more did our Brethren of the Reer d 
Churches abroad, they ventur'd (God being their guide) out of rigid Pop ER, 
into that which we in mockery call preciſe Puritaniſm, and yet we ſee no 
inconvenience befel them. : 

Let us not dally with God when he offers us a full Bleſſing, to take as much 
of it as we think will ſerve our ends, and turn him back the reſt upon his 
hands, left in his anger he ſnatch all from us again. Next, they alledge the 
Antiquity of Epiſcopacy through all Ages. What it was in the Apoſtle's time, 
that queſtionleſs it muſt be ſtill; and therin I truſt the Miniſters will be able 


to ſatisfy the Parlament. But if Epiſcopacy be taken tor Prelacy, all the Ages 


they can deduce it through, will make it no more venerable than Papacy. 

Moſt certain it is (as all our Stories bear witneſs) that ever ſince their 
coming to the See of Canterbury for near twelve hundred years, to ſpeak of 
them in general, they have been in Eng/andto our Souls a ſad and doleful ſuc- 
ceſſion of illiterate and blind guides; to our purſes and goods a waſtful band 
of robbers, a perpetual — and rapine; to our State a continual Hydra of 
miſchief and moleſtation, the forge of diſcord and rehellion : This is the 
Trophy of their Antiquity, and boaſted Succeſſion through ſo many ages. 
And for thoſe Prelate-Martyrs they glory of, they are to be judg'd what they 
were by the Goſpel, and not the Goſpel to be tried by them. 

And it is to be noted, that if they were for Biſhopricks and Ceremonies, 
it was in their Proſperity and fulneſs of Bread; but in their Perſecution, which 
purify'd them, and near their death, which was their Garland, they plainly 
diſliked and condemn'd the Ceremonies, and threw away thoſe Epiſcopal Or- 
naments wherein they were inſtall'd as fooliſh and deteſtable; for ſo the words 
of Ridley at his Degradement, and his Letter to Hooper, expreſly ſnew. Nei- 
ther doth the Author of our Church-Hiſtory ſpare to record ſadly the Fall 
(for ſo he terms it) and Infirmities of theſe Martyrs, though we would deity 
them. And why ſhould their Martyrdom more countenance corrupt Doctrine 
or Diſcipline, than their Subſcriptions juſtify their Treaſon to the Royal Blood 
of this Realm, by diverting and intailing the Right of the Crown from the 
true Heirs, to the Houſes of Northumberland and Suffolk ? which had it took 
effect, this preſent King had in all likelihood never fat on this Throne, and 
the happy Union of this Iſland had bin fruſtrated. 

Laſtly, Wheras they add that ſome the learnedeſt of the Reformed abroad 
admire our Epiſcopacy ; it had bin more for the ſtrength of the Argument to 
tell us, that ſome of the wiſeſt Stateſmen admire it, for thereby we might 
gueſs them weary of the preſent Diſcipline, as offenſive to their State, which 
1s the bug we fear : but being they are Churchmen, we may rather ſuſpect 
them for ſome Prelatizing Spirits that admire our Biſhopricks, not Epiſcopacy. 

The next Objection vaniſhes of itſelf, propounding a doubt, whether a 
greater Inconvenience would not grow from the corruption of any other Diſ- 
cipline than from that of Epiſcopacy. This ſeems an unſeaſonable foreſight, 
and out of order, to defer and put off the moſt needful Conſtitution of one 
right Diſcipline, while we ſtand ballancing the Diſcommodities of two cor- 
rupt ones. Firſt conſtitute that which is right, and of itſelf it will diſcover 
and rectify that which ſwerves, and eaſily remedy the pretended fear of having 
a Pope in every Pariſh, unleſs we call the zealous and meek cenſure of the 
Church a Popedom, which whoſo does, let him adviſe how he can reject the 
Paltorly Rod and Sheep-hook of ChRIST, and thoſe Cords of Love, and not 
tear to fall under the iron Scepter of his Anger, that will daſh him to pieces 
like a Potſherd. | 

At another Doubt of theirs I wonder, whether this Diſcipline which we de- 
lire be ſuch as can be put in practice within this Kingdom; ho ſay it cannot 
ſtand with the common Law nor with the King's Safety, the Government of 
Epiſcopacy is now ſo weav'd into the common Law. In God's name let it 
weave out again; let not human Quillets keep back divine Authority. *Tis 
not the common Law, nor the civil, but Piety and Juſtice that are our foun- 
dreſſes they ſtoop not, neither change colour for Ariſtocracy, Democracy, or 
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Ainarchy, nor yet at all interrupt their juſt courſes ; but far above the taking 


notice of theſe inferior Niceties, with perfect Sympathy, wherever they 
meet, kiſs each other. Laſtly, they are fearful that the Diſcipline which 
will ſucceed cannot ſtand with the King's Safety. Wherefore ? it is but Epiſ- 
copacy reduc'd to what it ſhould be: were it not that the tyranny of Prelates 
under the name of Biſhops hath made our ears tender, and ſtartling, we might 
call every good Miniſter a Biſhop, as every Biſhop, yea the Apoſtles themſelves 
are call'd Miniſters, and the Angels miniſtring Spirits, and the Miniſters again 
Angels. But wherin is this propounded Government fo ſhrewd ? Becauſe the 
Government of Aſſemblies will ſucceed, Did not the Apgſ/es govern the 
Church by Aſſemblies? How ſhould it elſe be Catholick? How ſhould it 
have Communion ? We count it Sacrilege to take from the rich Prelates their 
Lands and Revenues, which is Sacrilege in them to keep, uſing them as they 
do; and can we think it ſafe to defraud the living Church of Gop of that right 
which God has given her in Aſſemblies ? O but the Conſequence! Aſſemblies 
draw to them the Supremacy of Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction. No ſurely, they 
draw no Supremacy, but that Authority which CyrIsT, and St. Paul in his 
Name, confers upon them. The King may ſtill retain the ſame Supremacy in 
the Aſſemblies, as in the Parlament; here he can do nothing alone againſt the 
Common Law, and there neither alone, nor with Conſent, againſt the Scrip- 
tures. But is this all ? No, this Eccleſiaſtical Supremacy draws to it the 
Power to excommunicate Kings; and then tollows the worſt that can be ima- 
gincd. Do they hope to avoid this, by Keeping Prelates that have fo often 
done it? Not to exemplify the malapert Inſolence of our own Biſhops in this 
kind towards our Kings, I ſhall turn back to the Primi/ive and pure Times, 
which the Objectors would have the Rule of Reformation to us. 

Not an Aſſembly, but one Biſhop alone, Saint ARGE of Milan, held 
Theodr/ius the moſt Chriſtian Emperor under Excommunication above eight 
Months together, drove him from the Church in the preſence of his Nobles 
which the good Emperor bore with heroic humzlity, and never ceas'd by 
Prayers and Tears, till he was abſolv'd; for which coming to the Biſhop with 
Supplication into the Salutatory, ſome Out-porch of the Church, he was char- 
ged by him of tyrannical madneſs againſt Gop, for coming into holy Ground. 
At laſt, upon Conditions abſolved, and after great 4umil;ation approaching to 
the Altar to offer, (as thoſe thrice pure times then thought meet) he had ſcarce 
withdrawn his hand, and ſtood a while, when a bold Arch-deacon comes in 
the Biſhop's name, and chaces him from within the Rails, telling him peremp- 
torily, that the place wherin he ſtood, was for none but the Prieſts to enter, 
or to touch ; and this is another piece of pure Primitive Divinity, Think ye 
then our Biſhops will forego the Power of Excommunication on whomſoever? 
No certainly, unleſs to compaſs ſiniſter Ends, and then revoke when they*ſce 
their time. And yet this moſt mild, though withal dreadful and inviolable 
Prerogative of Chriſi's Diadem, Excommunication, ſerves for nothing with 
them, but to prog and pander for Fees, or to diſplay their Pride, and ſharpen 
their Revenge, debarring Men the protection of the Law; and I remember 
not whether in ſome Caſes it bereave not Men all right to their worldly Goods 
and Inheritances, beſides the denial of Chriſtian Burial. But in the Evange- 
lical, and reformed uſe of this ſacred Cenſure, no ſuch Proſtitution, no ſuch 
Iſcariotical Drifts are to be doubted, as that ſpiritual Doom and Sentence 
ſhould invade worldly poſſeſſion, which is the rightful Lot and Portion even 


of the wickedeſt Men, as frankly beſtow'd upon them by the all-diſpenſing 


Bounty as Rain and Sunſhine. No, no, it ſeeks not to bereave or deſtroy the Bo- 
dy; it ſeeks to ſave the Soul by humbling the Body, no: by Impriſonment, or 


. pecuniary Mulct, much leſs by Stripes or Bonds, or diſinheritance, but by fa- 


therly Admoniſhment and chriſtian Rebuke, to caſt it into godly Sorrow, 
whoſe End is Joy, and ingenuous baſhfulneſs to Sin: If that cannot be wrought, 
then as a tender Mother takes her Child and holds it over the Pit with ſca- 


ring words, that it may learn to fear where danger is; ſo doth Excommuni- 
cation as dearly and as freely, without Money, uſe her wholeſome and ſaving 


Terrors: ſhe is inſtant, ſhe beſeeches, by all the dear and ſweet Promiſes of 
SALVATION ſhe entices and woos; by all the Threatnings and Thunders of 
the Law, and rejected Goſpel, ſhe charges, and adjures: this is all her Armory, 


her 
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her Munition, her Artillery, than ſhe awaits with long-ſufferance, and yer 
ardent Zeal. In brief, there is no Act in all the Errand of God's Miniſters to 
Mankind, wherin paſſes more lover- like conteſtation between CHRIST and 
the Soul of a regenerate Man lapſing, than before, and in, and after the Sen- 
tence of Excommunication. As for the togging Proctorage of Money, with 
ſuch an eye as ſtrook Gehazi with Leproſy, and Simon Magus with a Curſe ; 


ſo docs ſhe look, and fo threaten her fiery Whip againſt that banking Den of 


Thieves that dare thus baffle, and buy and fell the awful and majeſtick wrin- 


kles of her Brow. He that is rightly and apoſtolically ſped with her inviſible 
Arrow, if he can be at peace in his Soul, and not ſmell within him the Brim- 
fone of Hell, may have fair leave totell all his Bags over undiminiſh'd of the 
leaft Farthing, may eat his Dainties, drink his Wine, uſe his Delights, enjoy 
his Lands and Liberttcs, fot the leatt Skin rais'd, not the leaſt Hair miſplac'd, 
for all that Fxcommunication has done: Much more may a King enjoy his 
Rights and Prerogatives undeflour'd, untouch'd, and be as abſolute and com- 
cat a King, as all his Royalties and Revenues can make him. And there- 
fore little did Theodofius tear a Plot upon his Empire, when he ſtood excom- 
municate by St. Ambroſe, though it were done either with much haughty Pride, 
or ignorant Zeal. But let us rather look upon the reform'd Churches beyond 
the Seas, the Grizors, the Schiſſes, the Hlollanders, the French, that have a Su- 
remacy to live under as well as we; where do the Churches in all theſe pla- 
A ſtrive for Supremacy ? Wher- do they claſh and juſtle Supremacies with the 
Civil A,? In France, a more levere Monarchy than ours, the Prote- 
fen under this Church-government, carry the name of the beſt Subjects the 
King has; and yet Ye, if it mult be fo called, does there all that it de- 
fires to do: How ealy were it, if there be ſuch great ſuſpicion, to give no 
more ſcope to it in England, But let us not, for tear of a Scare-crow, or elſe 
through hatred to be reform'd, ſtand hankering and policizing, when Gop 
with ſpread hands teſtitivs to us, and points us out the way to our Peace. 

Let us not be ſo over-credulous, unleſs Gop hath blinded us, as to truſt 
our dear Souls into the handsot Men that beg ſo devoutly for the pride and 
gluttony of their o Backs and Bellies, that ſue and ſollicit fo eagerly, not 
jor the faving of Souls, the conſideration of which can have here no place at 
all, bur for their Biſhopricks, Deaneries, Prebends, and Chanonies : how can 
theſe Men not be corrupt, whoſe very cauſe is the Bribe of their own plead- 
ing, whoſe mouths cannot open without the ſtrong breath and loud ſtench of 
Avarice, Simony, and Sacrilege, embezling the Treaſury of the Church on 
painted and gilded Walls of Temples, wherin Gop hath teſtified to have no 
delight, warming their Palace Kitchens, and from thence their unctuous and 
Fyicurean Paunches, with the Alms of the Blind, the Lame, the Impotent, 
the Aged, the Orphan, the Widow? For with theſe the Treaſury of CHRIST 
eught to be, here muſt be his Jewels beſtow'd, his rich Cabinet muſt be emp- 
tied l-re 3 as the conſtant Martyr Saint Laurence taught the Roman Pr etor. 
Sir, would you know what the Remonſtrance of theſe Men would have, what 
their Petition implies? They intrenad us that we would not be weary of thoſe 
inſupportable Grievances that our Shoulders have hitherto crack'd under, they 
befeech us that we would think em fit to be our Juſtices of Peace, our Lords, 
our higheſt Officers of Stat», though they come furniſh'd with no more expe- 
rience than they learnt between the Cook and the Manciple, or more pro- 
foundly at the College Audit, or the Regent Houſe, or to come to their deep-ſt 
ſight at their Patron's Table; they would requeſt us toendureſtill the rutflitig 


of their ſilken Caſſocks, and that we would burſt our Midriffs, rather thin 


jaugh to ſce them under ſail in all their Lawn and Sarcener, their Shrouds 
and Tackle, with a Geemetrical Rhomboides upon their Heads: they wouli bear 
us in hand that we mult of duty ſtill appear before them once a Year ia Feru- 
cim, like good circumcis'd Males and Females, to be tax'd by the Poll, to be 


ſcons'd our Head-Money, our Two-pences in their Chaunlerly Shop- book of 


Haſter. They pray us that it would pleaſe us to let them ſtil] hale us, und 


worry us with their Band- dogs and Purſevants; and that it would pleaſe the 


Parlament that they may yet have the whipping, fleecing, and fleaing oi us 
in their diabolical Courts, to tear the Fleſh from our Bones, and into our wide 
wounds inſtead of Balm, to pour in the Oil of Tartar, Vitriol, and Mercury 
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Alnarchy, nor yet at all interrupt their juſt courſes z but far above the taking 


notice of theſe inferior Nicetics, with perfect Sympathy, wherever they 
meet, kiſs each other. Laſtly, they are fearful that the Diſcipline which 
will ſucceed cannot ſtand with the King's Safety. Wherefore ? it is but Epiſ. 
copacy reduc'd to what it ſhould be: were it not that the tyranny of Prelates 
under the name of Biſhops hath made our ears tender, and ſtartling, we might 
call every good Miniſter a Biſhop, as every Biſhop, yea the Apoſtles themſelves 
are call'd Miniſters, and the Angels miniſtring Spirits, and the Miniſters again 


Angels. But wherin is this propounded Government fo ſhrewd ? Becauſe the 


Government of Aſſemblies will ſucceed, Did not the Apoſties govern the 
Church by Aſſemblies? How ſhould it elſe be Catholick? How ſhould it 
have Communion ? We count it Sacrilege to take from the rich Prelates their 
Lands and Revenues, which is Sacrilege in them to keep, uſing them as they 
do; and can we think it ſafe to defraud the living Church of Gop of that right 
which Gop has given her in Aſſemblies? O but the Conſequence! Aſſemblies 
draw to them the Supremacy of Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction. No ſurely, they 
draw no Supremacy, but that Authority which Cyr1sT, and St. Paul in his 
Name, confers upon them. The King may ſtill retain the ſame Supremacy in 
the Aſſemblies, as in the Parlament ; here he can do nothing alone againſt the 
Common Law, and there neither alone, nor with Conſent, againſt the Scrip- 
tures. But is this all ? No, this Eccleſiaſtical Supremacy draws to it the 
Power to excommunicate Kings; and then follows the worſt that can be ima- 
gincd. Do they hope to avoid this, by Keeping Prelates that have fo often 
done it? Not to exemplify the malapert Inſolence of our own Biſhops in this 
kind towards our Kings, I ſhall turn back to the Primi/ive and pure Times, 
which the Objectors would have the Rule of Reformation to us. 

Not an Aſſembly, but one Biſhop alone, Saint Au ROSE of Milan, held 
Theodeins the moſt Chriſtian Emperor under Excommunication above eight 
Months together, drove him from the Church in the preſence of his Nobles; 
which the good Emperor bore with heroic humility, and never ceas'd by 
Prayers and Tears, till he was abſolv'd; for which coming to the Biſhop with 
Supplication into the Salutatory, ſome Out-porch of the Church, he was char- 
ged by him of tyrannical madneſs againſt Gop, for coming into holy Ground. 
At laſt, upon Conditions abſolved, and after great humiliation approaching to 
the Altar to offer, (as thoſe thrice pure times then thought meet) he had ſcarce 
withdrawn his hand, and ſtood a while, when a bold Arch-deacon comes in 
the Biſhop's name, and chaces him from within the Rails, telling him peremp- 
torily, that the place wherin he ſtood, was for none but the Prizfts to enter, 
or to touch; and this is another piece of pure Primitive Divinity. Think ye 


then our Biſhops will forego the Power of Excommunication on whomſoever ? 


No certainly, unleſs to compaſs ſiniſter Ends, and then revoke when they*ſce 
their time. And yet this moſt mild, though withal dreadful and inviolable 
Prerogative of Chriſt's Diadem, Excommunication, ſerves for nothing with 
them, but to prog and pander for Fees, or to diſplay their Pride, and ſharpen 
their Revenge, debarring Men the protection of the Law; and I remember 
not whether in ſome Caſes it bereave not Men all right to their worldly Goods 
and Inheritances, beſides the denial of Chriſtian Burial. But in the Evange- 
lical, and reformed uſe of this ſacred Cenſure, no ſuch Proſtitution, no ſuch 
Iſcariotical Drifts are to be doubted, as that ſpiritual Doom and Sentence 
ſhould invade worldly poſſeſſion, which 1s the rightful Lot and Portion even 
of the wickedeſt Men, as trankly beſtow'd upon them by the all-diſpenſing 
Bounty as Rain and Sunſbine. No, no, it ſeeks not to bereave or deſtroy the Bo- 
dy; it ſeeks to ſave the Soul by humbling the Body, no: by Impriſonment, or 


. pecuniary Mulet, much leſs by Stripes or Bonds, or diſinheritance, but by fa- 


therly Admoniſhment and chriſtian Rebuke, to caſt it into godly Sorrow, 
whoſeRnd is Joy, and ingenuous baſhfulneſs to Sin: If that cannot be wrought, 


then as a tender Mother takes her Child and holds it over the Pit with ſca- 


ring words, that it may learn to fear where danger is; ſo doth Excommuni- 
cation as dearly and as freely, without 3 uſe her wholeſome and ſaving 
Terrors: ſhe is inſtant, ſhe beſeeches, by all the dear and ſweet Promiſes of 


SALVATION ſhe entices and woos; by all the Threatnings and Thunders of 
the Law, and rejected Goſpel, ſhe charges, and adjures: this is all her Armory, 
| | her 
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hor Munition, her Artillery, than ſhe awaits with long-ſufferance, and yet 
ardent Zeal. In brief, there is no Act in all the Errand of God's Miniſters to 
Mankind, wherin paſſes more lover- like conteſtation between Cur1sT and 
the Soul of a regenerate Man lapſing, than before, and in, and after the Sen- 
tence of Excommunication. As for the togging Proctorage of Money, with 
ſach an eye as ſtrook Gebazi with Leproſy, and Simon Magus with a Curſe; 
ſo does ſhe look, and fo threaten her fiery Whip againſt that banking Den of 
Thieves that dare thus baMe, and buy and ſell the awful and majeſtick wrin- 
kles of her Brow. He that is rightly and apoſtolically ſped with her inviſible 
Arrow, if he can be at peace in his Soul, and not ſmell within him the Brim- 
fone of Hell, may have fair leave totell all his Bags over undiminiſh'd of the 
leaſt Farthing, may eat kis Dainties, drink his Wane, uſe his Delights, enjoy 
his Lands and Liberties, fot the leaſt Skin rais'd, not the leaſt Hair miſplac'd, 
for all that Fxcommunication has done: Much more may a King enjoy his 
Rights and Prerogatives undeflour'd, untouch'd, and be as abſolute and com- 
cat a King, as all his Royalties and Revenues can make him. And there- 
fore little did Theodg/ius tear a Plot upon his Empire, when he ſtood excom- 
municateby St. Ambroſe, though it were done either with much haughty Pride, 
or ignorant Zeal. But let us rather look upon the reform'd Churches beyond 
the Seas, the Grizors, the Swiſſes, the Hlollanders, the French, that have a Su- 
remacy to live under as well as we; where do the Churches in all theſe pla- 
-5 ſtrive for Supremacy ? W her do they claſh and juſtle Supremacies with the 
Civil Mozifrote? In France, a more ſevere Monarchy than ours, the Prote- 
fe: under this Church-government, carry the name of the beſt Subjects the 
King has; and yet Preſbyzery, if it mult be ſo called, does there all that it de- 
fires to do: How ealy were it, if there be ſuch great ſuſpicion, to give no 
more ſcope to it in England, But let us not, for tear of a Scare-crow, or elſe 
through hatred to be reform'd, ſtand hankering and politizing, when Gop 
with ſpread hands teſtines to us, and points us out the way to our Peace. 
et us not be ſo over-credulous, unleſs Gop hath blinded us, as to truſt 
our d-ar Souls into che handsot Men that beg fo devoutly for the pride and 
gluttony of their oven Backs and Bellies, that ſue and ſollicit fo eagerly, not 
for the ſaving of Souls, the conſideration of which can have here no place at 
all, but for their Biſhopricks, Deaneries, Prebends, and Chanonies: how can 


theſe Men not be corrupt, whoſe very cauſe is the Bribe of their own plexd- 


ing, whoſe mouths cannot open without the ſtrong breath and loud ſtench of 
Avarice, Simony, and Sacrilege, embezling the Treaſury of the Church on 
painted and gilded Walls of Temples, wherin Gop hath teſtified to have no 
delight, warming their Palace Kitchens, and from thence their unctuous and 
Epicurean Paunches, with the Alms of the Blind, the Lame, the Impotent, 
the Aged, the Orphan, the Widow? For with theſe the Treaſury of CRISTH 
cught to be, here muſt be his Jewels beſtow'd, his rich Cabinet muſt be emp- 
tied here; as the conſtant Martyr Saint Laurence taught the Roman Prætor. 
Sir, would you know what the Remonſtrance of theſe Men would have, what 
their Petition implies? They iatrex us that we would not be weary of thoſe 
inſupportable Grievances that our Shoulders have hitherto crack*d under, they 
beſeech us that we would think em fit to be our Juſtices of Peace, our Lords, 
our higheſt Officers of Statꝭ, though they come turaiſh'd with no more expe- 
rience than they learnt between the Cook and the Manciple, or more pro- 
foundly at the College Audit, or the Regent Houſe, or to come to their deep-ſt 
ſight at their Patron's Table; they would requeſt us toendureſtill the ruſſling 
of their ſilken Caſſocks, and that we would burſt our M7driffs, rather thin 
laugh to ſce them under ſail in all their Lawn and Sarcenct, their Shrouds 
and Tackle, with a Geometrical Rhomboides upon their Heads: they would bear 
us in hand that we muſt of duty ſtill appear before them once a Year ia Feru- 
ſalem, like good circumcis'd Males and Females, to be tax*d by the Poll, to be 
icons'd our Head-Money, our Two-pences in their Chaunlerly Shop- book of 
Haſter. They pray us that it would pleaſe us to let them ſtill hale us, und 
worry us with their Band- dogs and Purſevants; and that it would pleaſe the 
Parlament that they may yet have the whipping, fleecing, and fleaing oi us 
in their diabolical Courts, to tear the Fleſh from our Bones, and into our wide 
wounds inftead of Balm, to pour in the Oil of Tartar, Vitriol, and Mercury; 
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ſurely a right reaſonable, innocent, and ſoft-hearted Petition. O the relenting 
Bowels of the Fathers! Can this be granted them, unleſs God have ſmitten 
us with Frenſy from above, and with a dazling giddinefs at noon-day ? 
Should not thoſe Men rather be heard that come to plead againſt their own 
Preferments, their worldly Advantages, their own Abundance ; tor Honour 
and Obedience to God's Word, the Converſion of Souls, the Chrijtion Pence 
of the Land, and Union of the Reformed Cathslick Church, the unappropriatins 
and unmonopolizing the Rewards of Learning and 1rdyjtry, from the greaty 
clutch of Ignorance, and high feeding. We have try'd already, and milerab] y 
felt what Ambition, worldly Glory and immoderate Wealth can do, what the 
boiſterous and contradictional hand of a temporal, earthly, and corporeal Spi— 
rituality can avail to the edifying of Chriſt's holy Church; were it ſuch a de- 
ſperate hazard to put to the venture the univerſal Votes of Chriſt's Congrega- 
tion, the fellowly and friendly Yoke of a teaching and lahorious Miniſtry, the 
Paſtorlike and Apoſtolick Imitation of meek and unlordly Diſcipline, the 
gentle and benevolent Mediocrity of Church-maintenance, without the igno- 
ble Hucſterage of pidling T? Wete it ſuch an incurable miſchict to 
make a little trial, what all this would do to the flouriſhing and growing up 
; | | O 

of Chriſt's myſtical Body? As rather to ufe every poor ſhitt, and it that ſerve 
not, to threaten Uproar and Combuſtion, and ſhake the Brand of civil Diſcor./? 

O, Sir, I do now feel myſelt inwrapt on the ſudden into thoſe Mazes and 
Labyrinths of dreadful and hideous thoughts, that which way to get out, or 
which way to end, I know not, unleſs I turn mine cyes, and with your help 
lift up my hands to that eternal and propitious Threxe, where nothing is rea- 
dier than Grace and Refuge to the diſtreſles of mortal Suppliants : And it were 


a ſhame to leave theſe ſcrious thoughts leſs pioutly than the Heathen were wont 


to conclude their graver Diſcourſes, 

Thou therefore that ſitteſt in Light and Glory unapproachable, Parent of 
Angels and Men ! next thee I implore Omnipotent King, Redeemer of thut 
loſt Remnant whoſe Nature thou didſt aſſume, ineffable and everlaſting Love 
And thou the third ſubſiſtence of Divine Infinitude, illumining Spirit, the Joy 
and Solace of created Things ! one Tri-perſonal Gopntap ! look upon this 
thy poor and almoſt ſpent and expiring Church, leave her not thus a Prey to 
theſe importunate J/elves, that wait and think long till they devour thy ten- 
der Flock ; theſe wild Bears that have broke into thy Vineyard, and left the 

rint of their polluting Hoofs on the Souls of thy S-rvants. O let them not 
being about their damned Degus, that ſtand now at the entrance of the bot- 
romleſs Pit, expecting the Watch-word to open and let out thoſe dread;ul 
Locuſts and Scorpions, to re- involve us in that pitchy Cloud of infernal Dark- 
neſs, where we ſhall never more ſee the Sum of thy Truth again, never hope 
for the chearful Dawn, never more hear the Bird of Morning ſing. Be mov'd 
with pity at the afflicted ſtate of this our ſhaken Anarchy, that now lies lu- 
bouring under her Throws, and ſtruggling againſt the Grudges of more 
dreaded Calamities. 

O thou that after the impetuous rage of five bloody Inundations, and the 
ſucceeding Sword of inteſtine Var, ſoał ing the Land in her own Gore, didit 
pity the ſad and ceaſleſs Revolution of our ſwift and thick-coming Sorrows, 
when we were quite breathleſs, of thy free Grace didſt motion Peace, and 
terms of Covenant with us; and having firſt well-nigh freed us from Anti- 
chriſtian Thraldom, didſt build up this Britannict Empire to a glorious and en— 
viable height, with all her Daughter-Iſlands about her; ſtay us in this Felicity. 
let not the Obſtinacy of our Halt-obedience and Will-worſhip bring forth 
that Viper of Sedition, that for theſe fourſcore Years hath bin breeding to cat 
through the Entrails of our Peace; but let her caſt her abortive Spawn wirk- 


out the danger of this travelling and throbbing Kingdom. That we may itil! 


remember in our /olemn Thankſgivings, how forus, the Northern Ocean evento 
the frozen Thule, was ſcatter'd with the proud Shipwrecks of the Spaniſh An. 
mado, and the very Maw of Hell ranſack'd, and made to give up her con- 

ceal'd Deſtruction, ere ſhe could vent it in that horrible and damned blaſt. 
O how much more glorious will thoſe former Deliverances appear, when we 
ſhall know them not only to have ſav'd us from greateſt Miſeries paſt, but to have 
reſery*d us for greateſt Happineſs to come? Hitherto thou haſt but free us, 
| | an. 
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and that not fully, from the unjuſt and tyrannous Claim of thy Foes, now 
unite us entircly, and appropriate us to thy ſelf, tie us everlaſtirgly in willing 
Homage to the Prerogative of thy eternal Throne. 

And now we know, O thou our moſt certain Hope and Defence, that thine 
Enemies have been conſulting all the Sorceries of the great Whore, and have 
join'd their Plots with that ſad intelligencing Tyrant that miſchiefs the World 
with his Mines of Ophzr, and lies thirſting to revenge his naval Ruins that 
have larded our Seas: but let them all take Counſel together, and let it come 
to nought; let them decree, and do thou cancel it; let them gather them- 
ſelves, and be ſcatter'd; let them imbattel themſelves, and be broken; let 
them imbatte], and be broken, for thou art with us. 

Then amidſt the Hymns and Hallelujabs of Saints, ſome one may perhaps 
be heard ofering at high Strains in new and lofty Meaſures, to ſing and cele- 
brate thy divine Mercics, and marvellous Judgments in this Land throughout 
all Acts 3 wherby this great and warlike Nation, inſtructed and inur'd to 
the fervent and continual practice of Trath and Righteouſneſs, and caſting far 
from her the Rags of her old Vices, may preſs on hard to that high and happy 
Emulation to be found the /obereft, wwiſeſt, and meſt Chriſtian People at that 
day, when thou the eternal and ſhortly-expected King, ſhalt open the Clouds 
to judge the ſeveral Kingdoms of the World, and diſtributing National Ho- 
tours and Rewards to religious and juſt Commonwealths, ſhall put an end to all 
earthly Tyrannies, proclaiming thy univerſal and mild Monarchy through 
Heaven and Earth. Where they undoubtedly, that by their Labours, Coun- 
fels, and Prayers, have bin earneſt for the common Good of Religion and their 
Country, ſhall receive above the inferior Orders of the Bleſſed, the regal Ad- 
dition of Principalities, Legions, and Thrones into their glorious Titles, and in 
ſupereminence of beatific Viſion, progreſſing the dateleſs and irreveluble Circle 
of Eternity, ſhall claſp inſeparable hands with Foy and Bli/s, in over-mea- 
ſure for ever, 

But they contrary, that by the impairing and diminution of the true 
Faith, the Diſtreſſes and Servitude of their Country, aſpire to high Dignity, 
Rule and Promotion here, after a ſhameful end in this Life, (which God grant 
them) ſhall be throwndown eternally into the darkeſt and deepeſt Gulf of HELL, 
where under the deſpiteful Controul, the Trample and Spurn of all the other 
Demned, that in the anguiſh of their Torture, ſhall have no other eaſe than 
to exerciſe a raving and beſtial Tyranny over them as their Slaves and Negroes, 


they ſhall remain in that plight for ever, the baſeſt, the /owermeſt, the molt 


dejected, moſt underfoot, and down-trodden Vaſſals of Perdition. 
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Peelatical Epiſcopacy, 
And whether it may be deduc'd from the Apo- 


olical Times by virtue of thoſe Teſtimonies which are al- 
ledg d to that purpoſe in ſome late Treatiſes ; one uber- 


of goes under the Name of James Archbiſhop of Armagh, 
| Ee as it is taken for an Order in the Church above a Preſs. 


ter, or as we commonly name him the Miniſter of a Congregation, is 

either of Divine Conſtitution, or of Human, If only of Human, 
we have the ſame human Privilege that all Men have ever had ſince Adam, 
being born free, and in the Miſtreſs INand of all the Britiſh, to retain this 
Epiſcopacy, or to remove it, conſulting with our own Occaſions and Conve- 
niences, and for the prevention of our own Dangers and Diſquiets, in what 
beft manner we can deviſe, without running at a loſs, as we mult needs in thoſ- 
ſtale and uſeleſs Records of either uncertain or unſound Antiquity ; which, it 
we hold faſt to the grounds of the Reformed Church, can neither ſkill of us, 
nor we of it, ſo oft as it would lead us to the broken reed of Tradition. If 
it be of Divine Conſtitution, to ſatisfy us fully in that, the Scripture only 1s 
able, it being the only Book leftus of Divine Authority, not in any thing more 
divine than in the all-ſufficiency it hath to furniſh us, as with all other ſpiri- 
tual Knowledge, ſo with this in particular, ſetting out to us a perfect Man 
of God, accompliſh'd to all the good works of his charge : through all which 
Book can be no where, either by plain Text, or lid reaſoning, found any 
difference between a Biſhop and a Preſbyter, f.v« that they be two names to 
ſignify the ſame Order. Notwithſtanding this clowne!s, and that by all evi- 
dence of Argument, Timothy and Titus (whom aur Pr:lates claim to imitate 
only in the controlling part of their Office) had] rather the Vicegerency of 
an Apoſtleſhip committed to them, than the orc.i ary charge of a Biſhoprick, 
as being Men of an extraordinary calling; yet to verily that which St. Paul 
foretold of ſucceeding times, when Men began to have itching Ears, then 
not contented with the plentiful and wholeſom fountains of the Goſpel, 
they began after their own Luſts to heap to themſelves Teachers, and as it 
the divine Scripture wanted a Supplemenc, and were to be eke'd out, they 
cannot think any doubt reſolv'd, and any Doctrine confirm'd, unlefs they 
run to that indigeſted heap and fry of Authors, which they call Antiquity. 
Whatſoever time, or the heedleſs hand of blind chance, hath drawn down 
from of old to this preſent, in her huge Drag-net, whether Fiſh, or Sc4- 
weed, Shells, or Shrubs, un- pick' d, unchoſen, thoie are the Fathers. Secing, 
therfore ſome Men, deeply converſant in Books, have had ſo little care ot 
late to give the World a better account of their reading, than by divulg- 
ing needleſs Tractates, ſtufPd with ſpecious names of 1g477us and Polycarpus; 
with fragments of old Martyrologies, and Legend, to diſtract and ſtagger the 
multitude of credulous Readers, and miſlea them from their ſtrong Guards 
and places of Safety, under the tuition of E Writs it came into mY 
thoughts to perſuade myſelf, ſetting all diſtances, aud nice reſpects aside, 
that I could do Religion, and my Country no bet: ice tor the time, chan 
doing my utmoſt endeavour to recall the People ot God from this vain 10r— 
raging after Straw, and to reduce them to their firin Stationsunder the ſtan- 
dard of the Goſpel ; by making appear to them, fi {t the inſufficiency, next 
the inconveniency; and laſtly, the impiety of theſe gay Teſtimonies, that 
their great Doctors would bring them to dote on. And in performing this, 
] ſhall not ſtrive to be more exact in Method, chan as their citutions lead 
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Firſt, therefore concerning Ignatius ſhall be treated fully, when the Author 
hall come to infiſt upon ſome places in his Epiſtles. Next, to prove a ſucceſ- 
fon of 27 Biſhops from Timothy, he cites one Leontius Biſhop of Magne/ia, out 
of the 11th Act of the Chalcedonian Council: this is but an obſcure and ſingle 
witneſs, and for his faithful dealing who ſhall commend him to us, with this 
his Catalogue of Biſhops ? What know we further of him, but that he might 
be as factious and falſe a Biſhop, as Leontius of Antioch, that was a hundred 

cars his Predeceſſor? For neither the praife of his Wiſdom, or his Virtue, 
hath lett him memorable to Poſterity, but only this doubtful relation, which 
we muſt take at his word: and how ſhall this Teſtimony receive credit from 
his word, whoſe very Name had ſcarce bin thought on but for this bare Teſ- 
timony ? But they will fay, he was a Member of the Council, and that ma 
deſerve to gain him Credit with us. I will not ſtand to argue, as yet whh 
fair allowance I might, that we may as juſtly ſuſpe& there were ſome bad 
and ſlippery Men in that Council, as we know there are wont to be in our 
Convocations : Nor ſhall I need to plead at this time, that nothing hath bin 
more attempted, nor with more ſu me brought about, both anciently by 
other Hereticks, and modernly by Papiſts, than to falſity the Editions of the 
Councils, of which we have none but trom our Adverſaries hands, whence Ca- 
nons, Acts, and whole ſpurious Councils are thruſt upon us; and hard it would 
be to prove in all, which are legitimate againſt the lawful rejection of an ur- 
gent, and free diſputer. But this I purpoſe not to take advantage of; for 
what avails it to vwrangle about the corrupt Editions of Councils, whenas we 
know that many Years ere this time, which was almoſt 500 Years after Chrjf, 
the Councils themſelves were foully corrupted with ungocly Prelatiſm, and fo 
tar plung'd into worldly Ambition, as that it ſtood them upon long ere this to 
uphold their now well-taſted Hierarchy by what a fair pretext ſoever they 
could, in like manner as they had now learat to defend many other groſs Cor- 
ruptions by as ancient, and ſuppoſed authentick Tradition as Epiſcopacy ? 
And what hope can we have of this whole Council to warrant-us a matter, 400 
Years at leaſt above their time, concerning the diſtinction of Biſhop and Preſ- 
byter, whenas we find them ſuch blind Judges of things before their eyes, in 
their decrees of precedency between Bifhop and Biſhop, acknowledging Rome 
for the Apoſtolick Throne, and Peter in that See tor the Rock, the Baſis, and 
the Foundation of the Catholick Church and Faith, contrary to the interpre- 
tation of more ancient Fathers? And therfore from a 32 Text did they 
give to Leo, as Peter's Succeſſor, a kind of Preheminence above the whole 
Council, as Euagrius expreſſes (for now the Pope was come to that height, as 
to arrogate to himſelf by his Vicars incompetible honours) and yet having 
thus yielded to Rome the univerſal Primacy for ſpiritual Reaſons, as they 
thought, they conclude their ſitting with a carnal and ambitious Decree, to 
give the ſecond place of Dignity to Conſtantinople from reaſon of State, becauſe 
it was New ROME ; and by like conſequence, doubtleſs of earthlyPrivileges 
annext to each other City, was the BisHoy therof to take his place. 

I may ſay again therfore, what hope can we have of ſuch a Council, as be- 
ginning in the Spirit, ended thus in the Fleſh? Much rather ſhould we attend 
to what Euſebius, the ancienteſt Writer extant of Church- Hiſtory, notwith- 
ſtanding all the helps he had above theſe, confeſſes in the 4th Chapter of his 
34 Book, I hat it was no eaſy matter to tell who were thoſe that were left 
Biſhops of the Churches by the Apoſtles, more than by what a Man might ga- 
ther ſrom the A#s of the Apoſtles, and the Epiſtles of St. Paul, in which 
number he reckons Timothy for Biſhop of Epheſus. So as may plainly appear, 
that this Tradition of Biſhoping Timothy over Epheſus, was but taken for 
granted out of that place in St. Paul, which was only an intreating him to tar- 
ry at Epheſus, to do ſomething left him in charge. Now if Euſebius, a famous 
Writer, thought it ſo difficult to tell who were appointed Biſhops by the A- 
poſtles, much more may we think it difficult to Leontius, an obſcure Biſhop, 
ſpeaking beyond his own Dioceſs : and certainly much more hard was it for 
either of them to determine what kind of Biſhops theſe were, if they had fo 
little means to know who they were; and much leſs reaſon have we to ſtand 
to their definitive Sentence, ſeeing they have bin ſo raſh to raiſe up ſuch 


lofty Biſhops and Biſhopricks out of places inScripture merely * 
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2 Tim. 4. 


Pꝛelatical Epiſcopary, 


And whether it may be deduc'd from the Abo- 


Holical Times by virtue of thoſe Teſtimonies which are al. 
ledg d to that purpoſe in ſome late Treatiſes; one wher- 


of goes under the Name of James Archbiſhop of Armagh, 
PISCOPACY, as it is taken for an Order in the Church above a Pre/);. 


ter, or as we commonly name him the Miniſter of a Congregation, 1s 
either of Divine Conſtitution, or of Human, If only of Human, 
we have the ſame human Privilege that all Men have ever had ſince Adam, 
being born free, and in the Miſtreſs INand of all the Britiſh, to retain this 
Epiſcopacy, or to remove it, conſulting with our own Ocrafions and Conye- 
niences, and for the prevention of our own Dangers and Diſquicts, in what 
beſt manner we can deviſe, without running at a loſs, as we mult needs in thol- 
ſtale and uſeleſs Records of either uncertain or unſound Antiquity ; which, it 
we hold faſt to the grounds of the Reformed Church, can neither ſkill of us, 
nor we of it, ſo oft as it would lead us to the broken reed of Tradition. It 
it be of Divine Conſtitution, to ſatisfy us fully in that, the Scripture only 1+ 
able, it being the only Book left us of Divine Authority, not in any thing more 
divine than in the all- ſufficiency it hath to furniſh us, as with all other ſpiri- 
tual Knowledge, ſo with this in particular, ſetting out to us a perfect Man 
of God, accompliſh'd to all the good works of his charge: through all whicn 
Book can be no where, either by plain Text, or d reaſoning, found any 
difference between a Biſhop and a Preſbyter, ſ v that they be two names to 
ſignify the ſame Order. Notwithſtanding this cl uns, and that by all cvi- 
dence of Argument, Timothy and Titus (whom ur relates claim to imitate 
only in the controlling part of their Office) had r.ither the Vicegerency of 
an Apoſtleſhip committed to them, than the orc i *iry charge of a Biſhoprick, 
as being Men of an extraordinary calling; yet to verity that which St. Paul | 
foretold of ſucceeding times, when Men began to have itching Ears, then 
not contented with the plentiful and wholeſom fountains of the Goſpel, 
they began after their own Luſts to heap to themſelves Teachers, and as it 
the divine Scripture wanted a Supplemen:, and were to Þ2 eke*d out, they 
cannot think any doubt reſolv'd, and any Doctrine confirm'd, unleſs they 
run to that indigeſted heap and fry of Authors, which they call Antiquity. 
Whatſoever time, or the heedleſs hand of blind chance, hath drawn down 
from of old to this preſent, in her huge Drag-net, whether Fiſh, or Sca— 
weed, Shells, or Shrubs, un- pick' d, unchoſon, thoic are the Fathers, Sccigg 
therfore ſome Men, deeply converſant in Books, have had fo little care of 
late to give the World a better account of their reading, than by divulg- 
ing needleſs Tractates, ſtuff'd with ſpecious names f /g6/7u5 and Polycar u 
with fragments of old Martyrelogies, and Legen, to diſtract and ſtagger the 
multitude of credulous Readers, and miſlea-! them from their ſtrong Guar.'s 
and places of Safety, under the tuition of Ry Writ; it came into tu 
thoughts to perſuade myſelf, ſetting all diſtances, aud nive re ſpects aft, 
that I could do Religion, and my Country no bet ice tor the time, chan 
doing my utmoſt endeavour to recall the People of God from this vain wor 
raging after Straw, and to reduce them to their firin Stationsunder the ſtan- 
dard of the Golpel ; by making appear to them, f {> the infuflictency, next 
the inconveniency; and laſtly, the impiety of theie gay Teſtimonics, that 
their great Doctors would bring them to dote on. And in performing this, 
] ſhall not ſtrive to be more exact in Method, chan as their citations kad 
Me. 
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Firſt, therefore concerning Iuatius ſhall be treated fully, when the Author 
ſuall come to inſiſt upon ſome places in his Epiſtles. Next, to prove a ſucceſ- 
fin of 27 Biſheps from Timothy, he cites one Leontius Biſhop of Magne/ia, out 
of the 11th Act of the Chalcedonian Council: this is but an obſcure and ſingle 
witneſs, and for his faithful dealing who ſhall commend him to us, with this 
his Catalogue of Biſhops ? What know we further of him, but that he might 


be as factious and falſe a Biſhop, as Leontius of Antioch, that was a hundred 


cars his Predeceſſur? For neither the praiſe of his Wiſdom, or his Virtue, 
hath lett him memorable to Poſterity, but only this doubtful relation, which 
we muſt take at his word: and how ſhall this Teſtimony receive credit from 
his word, whoſe very Name had ſcarce bin thought on but for this bare Tel- 
timony ? But they will fay, he was a Member of the Council, and that may 
deſerve to gain him Credit with us. I will not ſtand to argue, as yet with 
fair allowance I might, that we may as juſtly ſuſpe& there were ſome bad 
and ſlippery Men in that Council, as we know there are wont to be in our 
Convocations : Nor ſhall I need to plead at this time, that nothing hath bin 
more attempted, nor with more ſubtlery brought about, both anciently by 
other Hereticks, and modernly by Papiſts, than to talfify the Edicions of the 
Councils, of which we have none but from our Adverſaries hands, whence Ca- 
nons, Acts, and whole ſpurious Councils are thruſt upon us; and hard it would 
be to prove in all, which are legitimate againſt the lawful rejection of an ur- 
gent, and free diſputer. But this I purpole not to take advantage of; for 
what avails it to wrangle about the corrupt Editions of Councils, whenas we 
know that many Years ere this time, which was almoſt 500 Years after Chr;/, 
the Councils themſclves were foully corrupted with ungodly Prelatiſm, and fo 
tar plung'd into worldly Ambition, as that it ſtood them upon long ere this to 
uphold their now well- taſted Hierarchy by what a fair pretext ſoever they 
could, in like manner as they had now learnt to defend many other groſs Cor- 
ruptions by as ancient, and ſuppoſed authentick Tradition as Epiſcopacy ? 
And what hope can we have of this whole Council to warrant us a matter, 400 
Years at leaſt above their time, concerning the diſtinction of Biſhop and Preſ- 
byter, whenas we find them ſuch blind Judges of things before their eyes, in 
their decrees of precedency between Biſhop and Biſhop, acknowledging Rome 
for the Apoſtolick Throne, and Peter in that See tor the Rock, the Baſis, and 
the Foundation of the Catholick Church and Faith, contrary to the interpre- 
tation of more ancient Fathers? And therfore from a * Text did they 
give to Leo, as Peter's Succeſſor, a kind of Preheminence above the whole 
Council, as Euagrius expreſſes (for now the Pope was come to that height, as 
to arrogate to himſelf by his Vicars incompetible honours) and yet having 
thus yielded to Rome the univerſal Primacy for ſpiritual Reaſons, as they 
thought, they conclude their fitting with a carnal and ambitious Decree, to 
give the ſecond place of Dignity to Conſtantinople from reaſon of State, becauſe 
it was New ROME ; and by like conſequence, doubtleſs of earthly Privileges 
next to each other City, was the BisHoy therof to take his place. 

I may ſay again therfore, what hope can we have of ſuch a Council, as be- 
ginning in the Spirit, ended thus in the Fleſh? Much rather ſhould we attend 
% what Euſebins, the ancienteſt Writer extant of Church-Hiſtory, notwith- 
ſtanding all the helps he had above theſe, confeſſes in the 4th Chapter of his 
34 Book, "That it was no eaſy matter to tell who were thoſe that were left 
Biſhops of the Churches by the Apoſtles, more than by what a Man might ga- 
ther from the Ads of the Apoltles, and the Epiſtles of St. Paul, in which 
number he reckons Timothy for Biſhop of Epheſus. So as may plainly appear, 
that this Tradition of Biſhoping Timothy over Epheſus, was but taken for 
granted out of that place in St. Paul, which was only an intreating him to tar- 
ry at Epheſus, to do ſomething left him in charge. Now if Euſebius, a famous 
Writer, thought it ſo difficult to tell who were appointed Biſhops by the A- 
poſtles, much more may we think it difficult to Leontius, an obſcure Biſhop, 
ſpeaking beyond his own Dioceſs : and certainly much more hard was it for 
either of them to determine what kind of Biſhops theſe were, if they had ſo 
little means to know who they were; and much leſs reaſon have we to ſtand 
to their definitive Sentence, ſeeing they have bin ſo raſh to raiſe up ſuch 


lofty Biſhops and Biſhopricks out of places inScripture merely . 
us 
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Thus while we leave the Bible to gad after theſe Traditions of the Ancients, 
we hear the Ancients themſelves confeſſing, that what knowledge they had in 
this point was ſuch as they had gather'd from the Bible. 

Since therefore Antiquity itſelf hath turn'd over the Controverſy to that 
ſovereign Book which we had fondly ſtraggl'd from, we ſhall do better not to 
detain this venerable Apparition of Leontius any longer, but diſmiſs him 
with his Liſt of ſeven and twenty, to ſleep unmoleſted in his former ob- 
{curity. 

Now for the word Texuc, it is more likely that Timothy never knew the 
word in that ſenſe; it was the vanity of thoſe next ſucceeding times not to 
content themſelves with the ſimplicity of Scripture-phraſe, but muſt make a 
new Lexicon to name themſelves by; one will be call'd Tg«:5»5, or Antiftes, a 
word of Precedence ; another would be term'ꝗq a Gnoſtick, as Clemens; a third 
Sacerdos, or Prieſt, and talks of Altars; which was a plain ſign that their 
Doctrine began to change, for which they muſt change their expreſſions. But 
that place of Juſtin Martyr ſerves rather to convince the Author, than to 
make for him, where the name wecous 1w 92 w, the Preſident, or Paſtor 
of the Brethren (for to what end is he their Preſident, but to teach them?) 
cannot be limited to ſignify a Prelatical Biſhop, but rather communicates that 
Greek appellation to every ordinary Preſbyter : For there he tells what the 
Chriſtians had wont to do in their ſeveral Congregations, to read and ex- 
pound, to pray and adminiſter, all which he ſays the goes, or Antiftes did. 
Are theſe the Offices only of a Biſhop, or ſhall we think that every Congre- 
gation where theſe things were done, which he attributes to this An:ites, had 
a Biſhop preſent among them? Unleſs they had az tuny Autiſtites as Presbytere, 
which this place rather ſeems to ar mA. and ſo we may infer even from their 
own alledg'd Authority, that Antiſtes was nothin cle but Presbyter. 

As for that nameleſs Treatiſe of Timothy's Martyruom, only cited by Pho. 
tius that liv*d almoſt goo Years after Chriſt, it handſomly follows in that Au- 
thor, the Martyrdom of the ſeven Sleepers, that ſlept (I tell you but what 
mine Author ſays) three hundred ſeventy and two Years ; for ſo long they 
had bin ſhut up in a Cave without meat, and were found living. This Story 
of Timethy's Ephefian Biſhoprick, as it follows in order, ſo may it for truth, 
if it only ſubſiſt upon its own Authority, as it doth; for Photizs only ſaith he 
read it, he does not aver ir. That other legendary piece found among the 
lives of the Saints, and ſent us from the ſhop of the Jeſuits at Lovain, does 
but bear the name of Polycrates, how truly who can tell? and ſhall have ſome 
more weight with us, when Polycrates can perſuade us of that which he af- 
firms in the ſame place of Euſebius's 5th Book, that St. John was a Prieſt, and 
wore the golden Breaſt-plate : and why ſhould he convince us more with his 
Traditions of Timothy's 1 than he could convince Victor Biſhop ot 
Nome with his Traditions concerning the Feaſt of Eaſter, who not regarding 
his irrefragable inſtances of examples raken from Philip and his Daughters 
that were Propheteſſes, or from Polycarpus, no nor from St. Jobn himſclt, 
excommunicated both him, and all the 4/an Churches, for celebrating their 
Eeſter judaically? He may therfore go back to the ſeven Biſhops his Kinſ- 
men, and make his moan to them, that we eſteem his traditional Ware as 
lightly as ViFor did. | | 

Thoſe of Theodoret, Felix, and John of Antioch, are Authorities of later 
times, and therfore not to be receiv'd for their Antiquities fake to give in 
evidence concerning an Allegation, wherin Writers, ſo much their Elders, 
we ſee ſo eaſily miſcarry. What if they had told us that Peter, who as they 
ſay left Ignatius Biſhop of Antioch, went afterwards to Rome, and was Biſhop 
there, as this Ignatius, and Irenæus, and all Antiquity with one mouth de- 
liver ? there be nevertheleſs a number of learned and wife Proteſtants, who 
have written, and will maintain, that Peter's being at Rome as Biſhop, cannot 
ſtand with concordance of Scripture. 

Now come the Epiſtles of Ignatius to ſhew us firſt, that One/imus was Bi- 
ſhop of Epheſus ; next, toaſſert the difference of Biſhop and Presbyter, wherin | 
wonder that Men, teachers of the Proteſtant Religion, make no more difficul- 
ty of impoſing upon our Belief a ſuppoſititious offspriug of ſome dozen Epiſtles, 


wherof five are rejected as ſpurious, containing in them Hereſies and Trifles . 
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which cannot agree in Chronology with Ignatius, entitling him Archbiſhop 
of Antioch Theopolis, which name of Theopolis that City had not till 7uſtiniar's 
time, long after, as Cedrenus mentions 3 which argues both the barbarous 
time, and the unſkilful fraud of him that foifted this Epiſtle upon Inatius. 
In the Epiſtle to thoſe of Terſus, he condemns them for Miniſters of Satan, 
that ſay Chriſt is God above all, To the Philippians them that kept their Zafter 
-5 the Afian Churches, as Pelycarpus did, and them that faſted upon any Sa- 
ſardav, or Sunday, except one, he counts as thoſe that had flain the Lord. 
o thoſe of Antioch, he ſalutes the Sub-Deacons, Chaunters, Porters, and 
Iixorcifts, as if theſe had bin Orders of the Church in his time: thoſe other 
Epiſtles leſs queſtion*d, are yet ſo interlarded with Corruptions, as may juſtly 
jndlue us with a wholeſome ſuſpicion of the reſt. As to the Jyallians, he writes 
that a Biſhop hath Power over all beyond all Government and Authority <chatſnever. 
Surely then no Pope can deſire morethan Ignatius attributes to every Biſhop z 
but what will become then of the Archbiſhops and Primates, if every Biſhop 
in Iynatinsgs judgment be as ſupreme as a Pope? To the Ephfans, near the 
very place from whence they fetch their proof for Epifcopacy, there ſtands 
a line that caſts an ill hue upon all the Epiſtle ; Let noMaz err, ſaith he; unleſs 
1 Man be within the rays or encloſure of the Altar, he is deprived of the 
bread of Life. I ſay not but this may be ſtretch'd to a figurative conſtruction, 
but yet it has aa ill look, eſpecially being follow'd beneath with the 
mention of I know not what Sacrihces. In the other Epiitle to Smyrna, 


And but a little ſurther he plainly falls to contradict the Spirit of God in So- 
lamon, judg'd by the words themſelves; Ay Sor, faith he, honour God and the 
Ning; but I ſay, honour Cod and the Biſhop as High-Prielt, bearing the Image 
of Ged according, to his ruling, and of Chriſt according to his Prieſting, and 
after him honour the King. Excellent ſgnatins ! can ye blame the Prelates 
for making much of this Epiſtle? Certainly if this Epiſtle can ſerve you to ſet 
a Biſhop above a Preſſyter, it may ſerve you next to ſet him above a King. 
Theſe, and other like places in abundance through ail thuie ſhort Epiſtlus, 
muſt either be adulterate, or elſe Ignatius was not {y2277ts, nor a Martyr, 
but moſt adulterate, and corrupt himſelf. In the midſt theriore of fo many 
forgeries, where ſhall we fix to dare ſay this is Ignatius? As tor his ſtile, why 
knows it, ſo disfigur'd and interrupted as it is? except they think that where 
they meet with any thing ſound, and orthodoxal, there they find Ignatius, 
and then they believe him not for his own Authority, but for a truth's ſake, 
which they derive from elſewhere : to what end then ſhould they cite him as 
Authentic for Epiſcopacy, when they cannot Know what is authentic in him, 
but by the judgment which they brought with them, and not by any judgment 
which they might ſafely learn from him? How can they bring ſatisfaction 
from ſuch an Author, to whoſe very eſſence the Reader mult be fain to con- 
tribute his own Underſtanding? Had Gd ever intended that we ſhould have 
ſought any part of uſeful Inſtruction from {gnetivs, doubtlets he would not 
have ſo ill provided for our knowledge, as to ſend him to our hands in this 
broken and disjointcd plight ; and if he intended no ſuch thing, we do injuri- 
ouſly in thinking to taſte better the pure Evangelic Manna, by ſeatoning our 
mouths with the tainted ſcraps and fragments of an unknown Table, and 
ſearching among the verminous and polluted Rags dropt over-worn from the 
toiling ſhoulders of Time, with theſe deformedly to quilt and interlace the 


intire, the ſpotleſs, and undecaying robe of Truth, the daughter not of 


Time, but of Heaven, only bred up here below in Chriſtian Hearts, between 
two grave and holy Nurſes, the Doctrine and Diſcipline of the Goſpel. 
Next follows [reneus Biſhop of Lyons, who is cited to affirm tha? Polycar- 
E was made Biſpop of Smyrna by the Apoſtles; and this, it may ſeem, none could 
etter tell than he who had both ſeen and heard Polycar pus: But when did he 
Vor. I. F hear 
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hear him? himſelf confeſſes to FHorinus, when he was Boy. Whether that 
Age in lrenæus may not be liable to many miſtakings; and whether a Boy may 
be truſted to take an exact account of the manner of a Church-Conſtitution, 
and upon what terms, and within what limits, and with what kind of Com- 
miſſion Polycarpus receiv*d his Charge, let a Man conſider, ere he be cre. 
dulous. It will not be deny*d that he might have ſeen Polycarpus in his youth, 
a Man of great eminence in the Church, to whom the other Preſbyters might 
give way tor his Viriue, Wiſdom, and the reverence of his Age; and fo did 
Anicetus Biſhop of Rome, even in his own City, give hum a kind of Priorit 

in adminiſtring the Sacrament, as may be read in Euſebius: but that we ſhould 
hence conclude a diſtinct, and ſuperior Order from the young obſervation of 
Treners, rothing yet alledg'd can warrant us, unleſs we ſhall believe ſuch as 
would face us down, that Calvin, and after him Beza were Biſhops of Geneva, 
becauſe that in the unſettled ſtate of the Church, while things were not fully 
compos'd, their worth and learning caſt a greater ſhare of buſineſs upon them, 
and directed Men's eyes principally towards them: and yet theſe Men were 
the diſſolvers of Epiſcopacy. We ſce the ſame neceſſity in State-Affairs; Bru. 
tus that expell'd the Kings out of Rome, was for the time forc'd to be as it were 
a King himſelf, till matters were ſet in order, as in a tree Commonwealth, 
He that had ſeen Pericles lead the Athenians which way he lifte], haply 
would have ſaid he had bin their Prince; and yet he was but a powerful and 
eloquent Man in a Democraty, and had no more at any time than a tempe- 
rary and clective ſway, which was in the will of the people when to abrogate, 
And it is moſt likely that in the Church, they which came after thete Apo- 
ftolic Men, being leis in Merit, but bigger in Ambition, ſtrove to invade 
thoſe Privileges by intruſion and plea of right, Which Po/ycarprs, and others 
like him poſſeſt from the voluntary ſurrender of Men ſubdu'd by the exce- 
lency of their heavenly Gifts; which becauſe their Succaſſors had not, and fo 
could neither have that Authority, 1t was their policy to divulge that the e- 
minence which Polycampus and his equals enjoy*d, was by right ot conſtitution, 
not by free will of condeſcending. And yet thus far [renzus makes againſt 
them, as in that very place to call Polycarpus an Apoſtolical Preſbyter. But 
what fidelity his relations had in general, we cannot ſooner learn than by Euſel ius, 
who near the end of his third Book, ſpeaking of Papias a very ancient Wri- 
ter, one that had heard St. John, and was known to many that had ſeen, and 
bin acquainted with others of the Apoſtles, but being of a ſhallow wit, and 
not underſtanding thoſe Traditions which he receiv'd, fill'd his Writings with 
many new DoQrines, and fabulous Conceits ; he tells us there, that divers Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Men, and [reners among the reſt, while they look'd at his Anti- 
quity, became infected with his Errors. Now if Irenæus were ſo raſh as to 
take unexamin'd opinions from an Author of ſo ſmall capacity, when he 
was a Man, we ſhould be more raſh ourſelves to rely upon thoſe obſervations 
whichhe made when he was a Boy. And this may be a ſufficient reaſon to us 
why we need no longer muſe at the ſpreading of many idle Traditions fo 
ſoon after the Apoſtles, whulft ſuch as this Papas had the throwing them 
about, and the inconfiderate zeal of the next Age, that heeded more the 
Perſon than the Doctrine, had the gathering them up. Wherever a Man, 
who had bin any way converſant with the Apoſtles, was to be found, thither 
flew all the inquiſitive ears, although the exerciſe of right inſtructing was 
chang'd into the curioſity of impertinent tabling : where the Mind was to be 
edify'd with ſolid Doctrine, there the Fancy was ſooth'd with ſolemn Stories: 
with leſs fervency was ſtudied what Saint Paul, or Saint ohn had written, 
than was liſten*d to one that could ſay here he taught, here he ſtood, this 
was his ſtature ; and thus he went habited, and O happy this houſe that har- 
bour'd him, and that cold ſtone wheron he reſted, this Village wherin he 
wrought ſuch a miracle, and that pavement bedew'd with the warm effuſion 
of his laſt blood, that ſprouted up into eternal Roſes to crown his Martyr- 
dom. Thus while all their thoughts were pourd out upon circumſtances, 
and the gazing after ſuch Men as had ſat at table with the Apoſtles (many ot 
which Chriſt hath profeſt, yea tho? they had caſt out Devils in his name, 
he will not know at the laſt day) by this means they loſt their time, and 


truanted in the fundamental grounds of ſaving knowledge, as was ſeen — 
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by their Writings. Laſtly for [reneus, we have cauſe to think him leſs judi- 
cious in his reports from hand to hand of what the Apoſtles did, when we 
and him ſo negligent in keeping the Faith which they writ, as to ſay in his 
third Book againſt Hereſies, that the obedience of Mary was the cauſe of 
Sulvation to herſelf, and all Mankind; and in his fifth Book, that as Eve was 
{-ducd to fly Gd, ſo the Virgin Mary was perſuaded to obey God, that the 
Virgin Mary might be made the Advocate of the Virgin Eve. Thus if Ireneus 
for his nearneſs to the ApJſtles, muſt be the Patron of Epiſcopacy to us, it 
is no marvel though he be the Patron of Idolatry to the Papiſt, tor the ſame 
cauſe. To the Epiſtle of thoſe Brethren of Smyrna, that write the Martyr- 
dom of Polycarpus, and ſtile him an Apoſtolical, and Prophetical Doctor, and 
Bitop of the Church in Snmrna, I could be content to give ſome credit for 
the great honour and affection which I ſee thoſe Brethren bear him, and not 
unde lervedly, if it be true which they there ſay that he was a Prophet, and had 
a voice from Heaven to comtort him at his death, which they could hear, but 
the reſt could not for the noite and tumulr that was in the place; and beſides, 
it his Body were ſo precious tothe Chriſtians, that he was never wont to 
pull off his ſhocs for one or other that ſtill ſtrove to have the Office, that they 
micht come to touch his feet, yet a light ſcruple or two I would gladly be 
reſolv'd in: If Polycarfus (who, as they ſay, was a Prophet that never fail'd 
in what he ſorctold) had declar'd to his friends, that he knew by Viſion, he 
ſhould dic no other death than burning, how it came to pals that the fire 
when it came to proof, would not do his work, but ſtarting oft like a full 
{ail from the maſt, did but reflect a golden light upon his unviolated limbs, 
exhaling ſach a ſweet odour, as if all the incenſe of Arabia had bin burning; 
in ſo much that when the bill-men ſaw that the fire was over-aw*d, and 
could not do the deed, one of them ſteps to him and ſtabs him with a ſword, 
at which wound ſuch abundance of Blood guſh'd fort, as quench'd the fire. 
By all this relation it appears not how the fire was guilty of his death, and 
then how can his Prophecy be ſulfill'd? Next, how the ſtanders- by could be 
ſo ſoon weary of ſuch a glorious ſight, and ſuch a fragrant ſmell, as to haſten 
the Executioner to put out the fire with the Martyr's Blood; unleſs per- 
haps they thought, as in all pertumes, that the Smoak would be more odo- 
rous than the Flame: yet theſe good Brethren ſay he was Biſhop of Smyrna. No 
Min queſtions it, if Biſhop and Presbyter anciently were all one, and how does 
it app-2r by any thing in this teſtimony that they were not? If among his 
other High titles of Prophetical, Apoſtolical, and molt admired of thoſe 
times, he be alſo ſtiled Biſhop of the Church of Smyrna in a kind of ſpeech, 
which the Rhetoricians call a #Zox7», for his excellence ſake, as being the 
mot f:mous of all the Syrian Preſbyters ; it cannot be prov'd neither irom 
this nor that other place of Irenæus, that he was therefore in diſtinct and 
monarchical order above the other Preſbyters ; it is more probable, that if the 
whole Preſbytery had been as renowned as he, they would have term'd every 
ore of them ſeverally Biſhop of Smyrza. Hence it is that we read ſometimes 
of two Biſhops in one place; and had all the Preſyters there been of like 
worth, we might perhaps have read of twenty. 

Tertullien accolts us next, (for Polycrates hath had his Anſwer) whoſe 
Teſtimony, ſtate but the queſtion right, is of no more force to deduce Epiſco- 
pacy, than the two former. He ſays that the Church of Smyrna had Polycarpus 
plac'd there by Jchn, and the Church of Rome Clement ordain*d by Peter; and 
ſo the reſt of the Churches did ſhew what Biſhops they had receiv'd by the ap- 

ointment of the Apoſtles. None of this will be contradicted, for we have 
it out cf the Scripture that Biſhops or Preſbyters, which were the ſame, were 
leit by the Apoties in every Church, and they might perhaps give ſome ſpe- 
cialcharge to Clement, or Polycarpus, or Linus, and put ſome ſpecial truſt in 
them for the experience they had of their Faith and Conſtancy; it remains 
yet to be evinc'd out of this and the like places, which will never be, that the 
word Biſhop is ctherwiſe taken, than in the language of Saint Paul, and the 
Ae, tor an order above Preſbyters. We grant them Biſhops, we grant then 
worthy Men, we grant them plac'd in ſeveral Churches by the Apgſtles ; we 
grant that Irencus and Tertul affirm this, but that they were plac'd in a ſupe- 
rior Order above the Preſiytery, ſhew from all theſe words why we ſhould 
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grant. Tis not enough to ſay the Apgſtle left this Man Biſhop in Rcme, and 
that other in Epheſus, but to ſhew when they alter'd their own Decree fe 
down by St. Paul, and made all the Preſbyters underlings to one Biſhop. But 
ſuppoſe Tertullian had made an imparity where none was originally, ſhould 
he move us, that goes about to prove an imparity between God the Father, 
and God the Son, as theſe words import in his Book againſt Praxcas? The 
Father is the whole ſubſtance, but Go Son a derivation, and portion of the 
whole, as he himſelf profeſſes, becauſe the Father 1s greater than me. Be. 
lieve him now for a faithful relater of Tradition, whom you ſee ſuch an 
unfaithful expounder of the Scripture ; beſides, in his time all allowable Tra- 
dition was now loft. For this ſame Author whom you bring to teſtify the 
Ordination of Clement to the Biſhoprick of Rome by Peter, teſtifies alſo in the 
beginning of his Treatiſe concerning Chaſtity, that the Biſhop of Rome did 
then uſe to ſend forth his Edits by the name of Pontifex Maximus, and 
Epiſcopus Epiſcoporum, chief Prieſt, and Biſhop of Biſhops : For ſhame then 
do not urge that Authority to keep up a Biſhop, that will neceſſarily engage 
you to ſetup a Pope. As little can your Advantage be from Hege/ppus an Hi- 
torian of the ſame time not extant, but cited by Euſebius; his words are, that 
in every City all things ſo ſtood in his time as the Law, and the Prephets, and 
our Lord did preach. If they ſtood fo, then ſtood not Biſhops above Preſſy- 
ters; for what our Lord and his Diſciples taught, God be thanked, we have 
no need to go learn of him: and you may as well hope to perſuade us out of 


the ſame Author, that James the Brother of our Lord was a Nazar:te, and 


that to him only it was lawful to enter into the Holy of Holies ; that his 
food was not upon any thing that had life, Fiſh or Fleſh ; that he uſed no 
woollen Garments, but only Linen, and fo as he trifles on. 

If therfore the Tradition of the Church were now grown ſo ridiculous, and 
diſconſenting from the Doctrine of the Apgſtles, even in thoſe points which 
were of leaſt moment to Men's particular ends, how well may we be aſſur'd 
it was much more degenerated in point of Epi/copacy, and Precedency, things 
which could afford ſuch plauſible Pretences, ſuch commodious traverſes tor 
Ambition, and Avarice to lurk behind? 

As for thoſe Britain Biſhops which you cite, take heed what you do; for 
our Britain Biſhops, leſs ancient than theſe, were remarkable for nothing 
more than their Poverty, as Sulp. Severus, and Beda can remember you of 
Examples good ſtare. | 

Laſtly (for the fabulous Metaphraſtes is not worth an Anſwer) that Au- 
thority of Clemens Alexandrinus is not to be found in all his Works; and 
wherever it be extant, it is in controverſy, whether it be Clemens or no; or 
if it were, it ſays only that Saint John in ſome places conſtituted Biſhops : 
queſtionleſs he did, but where does Clement ſay he ſet them above Preſbyters ? 
No Man will gainſay the conſtitution of Biſbops; but the raiſing them to a 
ſuperior, and diſtinct order above Pre/byters, ſeeing the Goſpel makes them 
one and the fame thing, a thouſand ſuch Allegations as theſe will not give 
Prelatical Epiſcopacy one Chapel of Eaſe above a Pariſh Church. And thus 
much for this cloud I cannot ſay rather than petty-fog of Witneſſes, with 
which Epiſcopal Men would caſt a Miſt before us, to deduce their exalted 
Epiſcopacy from Apoſtolic Times. Now although, as all Men well know, 
it be the wonted ſhift of Error, and fond Opinion, when they find them- 
ſelves outlaw*d by the Bible, and forſaken of ſound Reaſon, to betake them 
with all ſpeed to their old ſtarting-hole of Tradition, and that wild, and 
overgrown covert of Antiquity, thinking to frame there a large room, and 
find good ſtabling, yet thus much their own deify'd Antiquity betrays them, 
to inform us that Tradition hath had very ſeldom or never the gift of Per- 
ſuaſion ; as that which Church-Hiſtories report of thoſe Eaſt and eſters 
Paſchaliſts, formerly ſpoken of, will declare. Who would have thought that 
Polycarpus on the one ſide could have err'd in what he ſaw Saint Jahn do, or 
Anicetus Biſhop of Rome on the other ſide, in what he or ſome of his Friends 
might pretend to have ſeen St. Peter or St. Paul do; and yet neither of theſe 
could perſuade either when to keep Eaſter ? The like frivolous Contention 
troubled the Primitive Engliſh Churches, while Colmanus, and Wilfride on 
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Saint Jobn, and the learned Biſhop Anatolius, and laſtly the miraculous 
Columba, the other from Saint Peter and the Nicene Council, could gain no 
ground each of other, till King Ofoy perceiving no likelihood of ending the 
Controverly that way, was fain to decide it himſelf, good King, with that 
{mall knowledge wherewith thoſe times had furniſh'd him. So when thoſe 
pious Greek Emperors began, as Cedrenus relates, to put down Monks, and 
aboliſh Images, the old Idolaters finding themſelves blaſted, and driven back 
by the prevailing Light of the Scripture, fent out their ſturdy Monks call'd 
the Abramites, to alledge for Images the ancient Fathers Dionyſus, and this 
our objected Jreneus : nay, they were ſo high flown in their Antiquity, that 
they undertook to bring the Apoſtles, and Luke the Evangeliſt, yea Chriſt 
himſelf, from certain Records that were then current, to patronize their 
Idolatry. Yet for all this the worthy Emperor Theopht/zs, even in thoſe 
dark times, choſe rather to nouriſh himſelf and his People with the ſincere 
Milk of the Goſpel, than to drink from the mix'd Confluence of ſo many cor- 
rupt and poiſonous Waters, as Tradition would have perſuaded him to, by 
moſt ancient ſeeming Authorities. In like manner all the reform'd Churches 
abroad, unthroning Zpt/copacy, doubtleſs were not ignorant of theſe Teſtimo- 
nies alledg*d to draw it ina line from the Apgſtles days; for ſurely the Author 
will not think he hath brought us now any new Authoritics, or Conſiderations 
into the World, which the Reformers in other places were not advis'd of: 
and yet we ſee, the interceſſion of all theſe Apoſtolic Fathers could not prevail 
with them to alter their refolv*d Decree of reducing into order their uſur- 
ping and over-provender*d Epiſcopants ; and God hath bleſt their Work this 
hundred years with a proſperous and ſtedfaſt, and ſtill happy Succeſs. And 
this may ſerve to prove the Inſufficiency of theſe preſent Epiſcopel Teſtimo- 
nies, not only in themſelves, but in the account of thoſe ever that have bin 
the followers of Truth. It will next behoove us to conſider the Inconvenience 
we fall into, by uſing ourſelves to be guided by theſe kind of Teſtimonies, 
He that thinks it the part of a well-learned Man to have read diligently the 
ancient Stories of the Church, and to be no ſtranger in the Volumes of 
the Fathers, ſhall have all judicious Men conſenting with him ; not hereby to 
controul, and new-fangle the Scripture, God forbid, but to mark how Cor- 
ruption and Apgſtacy crept in by degrees, and to gather up wherever we 
find the remaining ſparks of original Truth, wherewith to ſtop the mouths of 
our Adverſaries, and to bridle them with their own curb, who willingly paſs 
by that which is Orthodoxal in them, and ſtudiouſly cull out that which is 
commentitious, and beſt for their turns, not weighing the Fathers in the 
balance of Scripture, but Scripture in the balance of the Fathers. If we 
therfore, making firſt the Goſpel our Rule and Oracle, ſhall take the good 
which we light on in the Fathers, and ſet it to oppoſe the evil which other 
Menſeek from them, in this way of ſkirmiſh we ſhall eaſily maſter all Super- 
ſtition and falſe Doctrine; bur if we turn this our diſcreet and wary uſage 
of them into a blind devotion towards them, and whatſoever we find written 
by them, we both forſake our own grounds and reaſons which led us at firſt 
to part from Rome, that is, to hold to the Scriptures againſt all Antiquity ; we 
remove our Cauſe into our Adverſaries own Court, and take up there thoſe 
caſt Principles which will ſoon cauſe us to ſoder up with them again, in as 
much as believing Antiquity for itſelf in any one point, we bring an engage- 
ment upon ourſelves of aſſenting to all that it charges upon us. For ſuppoſe we 
ſhould now, neglecting that which is clear in Scripture, that a Biſhop and 
Preſbyter is all one hoth in Name and Office, and that what was done by Timo- 
thy and Titus, executing an extraordinary place, as fellow-labourers with the 
Apeſtles, and of a univerſal charge in planting Chriſtianity through divers 
Regions, cannot be drawn into particular and daily example ; ſuppoſe that 
neglecting this clearneſs of the Text, we ſhould by the uncertain, and cor- 
rupted Writings of ſucceeding times, determine that Biſhop and Preſlyter 
are different, becauſe we dare not deny what Ignatius, or rather the Perkin 
Warbeck of Ignatius, ſays ; then muſt we be conſtrain'd to take upon our 
ſelves a rhouſand Superſtitions and Falſities which the _— will prove us 
down in from as good Authorities, and as ancient as theſe that ſet a mop 
adovea Presbyter, And the plain truth is, that when any of our Men of ** e 
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that are wedded to Antiquity come to diſpute with a Papiſt, and leaving the 
Scriptures put themſelves without appeal to the Sentence of Syneds and Count. 
cils, uſing in the cauſe of Sion the hir'd Soldiery of revolted Hael, where 
they give the Romeniſts one buff, they receive two counterbuſts. Were iz 
therfore but in this regard, every true Biſhop ſhould be afraid to conquer 
in his Cauſe by ſuch Authorities as theſe, which it we admit for the Author. 
ty's ſake, we open a broad paſſage for a multitude of Doctrines that have rv 
ground in Scripture to break in upon us. 

Laſtly, I do not know, it being undeniable that there are but two Ecclcfi. 
aſtical Orders, Biſhops and Deacons, mention'd in the Goſpel, how it can be 
leſs than Impiety to make a demur atthat, which is there ſo perſpicuous, con- 
fronting, and parallelling the ſacred Verity of Saint Paul with the offals and 
ſweepings of Antiquity, that met as accidentally and abſurdly, as Epicurus his 
Atoms, to patch up a Leucippean Ignatius, inclining rather to make thi; 
phantaſm an expounder, or indeed a depraver of Saint Paul, than Saint Pa! 
an examiner, and diſcoverer of this Impoſtorſhip ; nor caring how ſlightly 
they put off the verdict of holy Text unſalv'd, that ſays plainly there be but 
two Orders, ſo they maintain the Reputation of their imaginary Doctor that 
proclaims three, Certainly if CHriſt's Apoſtle have ſet down but two, then 
according to his own words, though he himſelt ſhould unſay it, and not only 
the Angel of Smyrna, but an Angel from Heaven ſhould bear us down that 
there be three, Saint Paul has doom'd him twice, Let him be accurs'd, for CH 
hath pronounc'd that no tittle of his Word ſhall fall to the ground ; and if one 
Jot be alterable, it is as poſſible that all ſhould periſh : and this ſhall be our 
Righteouſneſs, our ample warrant, and ſtrong aſſurance both now, and at the 
laſt day never tobe aſham*dof, againſt all the heaped names of Angels, and 
Martyrs, Councils, and Fathers urg'd upon us, if we have given ourſelves : 
to be taught by the pure, and living Precept of God's Word only; which 
without more additions, nay with a forbidding of them, hath within itſelf the 
promiſe of Eternal Life, the end of all our wearifome Labours, and all our 
ſuſtaining Hopes. But if any ſhall ſtrive to ſet up his Ephod, and Teraphim 
of Antiquity againſt the brightneſs and perfection of the Goſpel ; ler him fear 
leſt he and his Baal be turn'd into Boſheth, And thus much may ſuffice to 
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N the publiſhing of human Laws, which for the moſt part aim not be- 
yond the good of civil Society, to ſet them barely forth to the People 
without reaſon or preface, like a phyſical Preſcript, or only with threat- 
nings, as it were a lordly Command, in the judgment of Plato was 

thought to be done neither generouſly nor wiſely. His advice was, ſeeing 

that perſuaſion certainly is a more ! and more manlike way to keep 
ia obedience than fear, that to ſuch Laws as were of principal moment, 
the ould be us'd as an induction, ſome well-temper'd diſcourſe, ſhewing 
how good, how gainful, how happy it muſt needs be to live according to 
honeſty and juſtice ; which being utter'd with thoſe native colours and graces 
bf ſpeech, as true eloquence, the daughter of virtue, can beſt beſtow upon her 
mother's praiſes, would ſo incite, and in a manner charm the multitude into 
the love of that which is really good, as to embrace it ever after, not of 
cuſtom and awe, which moſt Men do, but of choice and purpoſe, with true 
and conſtant delight. But this practice we may learn from a better and more 
ancient authority than any heathen writer hath to give us; and indeed being a 
point of ſo high wiſdom and worth, how could it be but we ſhould find it in 
that Book, within whoſe ſacred context all wiſdom is infolded ? Moſes there- 
tore the only Lawgiver that we can believe to have been viſibly taught of God, 
knowing how vain it was to write Laws to Men whoſe hearts were not firſt 
ſca ſon'd with the knowledge of God and of his works, began from the book 
of Geneſis, as a prologue to his Laws; which Zoſephus right well hath noted: 

That the nation of the Jets, reading therin the univerſal goodneſs of God 

to all Creatures in the Creation, and his peculiar favour to them in his election 

of Aurabam their anceſtor, from whom they could derive fo many bleſſings 

upon themſelves, might he mov*d to obey ſincerely, by knowing ſo good a 

reaſon of their obedience. If then in the adminiſtration of civil Juſtice, and 

under the obſcurity of Ceremonial Rites, ſuch care was had by the wiſeſt of 
the Heathen, and by Maſes among the Jets, to inſtruct them at leaſt in a ge- 
neral reaſon of that Government to which their ſubjection was requir'd ; how 
much more ought the Members of the Church under the Goſpel, ſcek to in- 
form their underſtanding in the reaſon of that Government which the Church 
claims to have over them? eſpecially for that the Church hath in her imme - 
diate cure thoſe inner parts and affections of the mind where the ſeat of Reaſon 
is, having power to examine our ſpiritual knowledge, and to demand from us 
in God's behalf, a ſervice entirely reaſonable. But becauſe about the manner 
and order of this Government, whether it ought to be Preſbyterial or Prela- 
tical, ſuch endleſs queſtion, or rather uproar 1s ariſen in this Land, as may 
be juſtly term'd what the Fever is to the Phyſicians, the eternal Reproach ofour 

Divines; whilſt other profound Clerks of late greatly, as they conceive, to 

the advancement of Prelaty, are ſo earneſtly meting out the Lydian Procon- 

lular Ala, to make good the prime Metropolis of £pheſus, as if _ ed our 
Prelates 
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Prelates in all haſte meant to change their Soil, and become Neighbours to the 
Engliſb Biſnop of Chalcedon; and whilſt good Breerwood as buſily beftirs himſ-!: 
in our vulgar tongue, todivide preciſely the three Patriarchates of Rome, Alexn:. 
driaand Antioch ; and whether to any of theſe England doth belong. I ſhall 
in the mean while not ceaſe to hope, through the Mercy and Grace of Chr , 
the Head and Huſband of his Church, that Zg/and ſhortly is to belong, 
neither to See Patriarchal, nor See Prelatical, but to the faithful feefting and 
diſciplining of that miniſterial Order, which the bleffed Apoſtles conftirute] 
throughout the Churches; and this I ſhalleflay to prove, can be no other than 
that of Preſbyters and Deacons, And if any Man inchne to think J undertakæ 
a taſk too difficult for my years, I truſt, through the ſupreme inlighining aſ- 
ſiſtance far otherwiſe; for my years, he they tew or many, what imports it? 
ſo they bring reaſon, let that be look*d on: and for the taſk, from hence that 
the queſtion in hand is ſo needful to be known at this time, chiefly by every 
meaner capacity, and contains in it the explication of many admirable and 
heavenly privileges reach'd out to us by the Goſpel, I conclude the taſk muſt 
be eaſy : God having to this end ordain'd his Gofpel to be the revelation of 
his power and wiſdom in Chrift Zeſus. And this 13 one depth of his Wiſlom, 
that he could ſo plainly reveal fo great a mealure of it to the groſs diſtorted 
apprehenſion of decay*'d mankind. Let others therfore dread and ſhun 
the Scriptures ſor their darkneſs, I ſhall with I may deſerve to be reckon'd a- 
mong thoſe who admire and dwell upon them tor their clearneis. And this 
ſeems to be the cauſe why in thoſe places of holy Writ, wherin is treated of 
Church-Government, the Reaſons therof are not formally and profeſtly {er 
down, becauſe to him that heeds attentively the drift and ſcope of Chriſtian 
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That Church- Government is preſcrib'd in the Goſpel, and 
that to ſay otherwiſe is unſound. 


IE firſt and greateſt reaſon of Church-Government, we may ſecurely, 
with the aſſent of many on the adverſe part, affirm to be, becauſe we 

find it ſo ordain'd and ſet out to us by the appointment of God in the Scrin- 
tures ; but whether this be Preſbyterial, or Prciatical, it cannot be brought 
to the ſcanning, until I have ſaid what is meet to ſome who do not think it 
for the caſe of their inconſequent Opinions, to grant that Church-Diſcipline 
is platform'd in the Bible, but that it is left to the diſcretion of Men, To 
this conceit of theirs I anſwer, that it is both unſound and untrue; for there 
is not that thing in the World of more grave and urgent importance through- 
out the whole Life of Man, than is Diſcipline. What need I inſtance ? He 
that hath read with judgment, of Nations and Common-wealths, of Citics 
and Camps, of Peace and War, Sea and Land, will readily agree that the 
flouriſhing and decaying of all Civil Societies, all the moments and turni-gs 
of human Occaſions are moy*d to and fro as upon the Axle of Diſcipline. 
So that whatſoever power or ſway in mortal things weaker Men have attri- 
buted to Fortune, I durſt with more confidence (the honour of Divine Provi- 
dence ever ſav*d) aſcribe either to the vigour or the ſlackneſs of Diſcipline. 
Nor is there any ſociable Perfection in this Life, Civil, or Sacred, that can h 
above Diſcipline; but ſhe 1s that which with her muſical eords preſerves and 
holds all the parts therof together. Hence in thoſe perfect Armies of Cy7#5 
in Xenophon, and Scipio in the Roman Stories, the excellence of military Skill 
was eſteem'd, not by the not needing, but by the readieſt ſubmitting to the 
Edicts of their Commander. And certainly Diſcipline is not only the remo- 
val of Diſorder ; but if any viſible ſhape can be given to divine things, the 
very viſible ſhape and image of Virtue, wherby the is not only ſeen in the 
regular geſtures and motions of her heavenly Paces as the walks, but alto 
makes the harmony of her Voice audible to mortal ears. Yea, the Angels 
themſelves, in whom no diſorder is fear'd, as the Apoſtle that ſaw them in 
1 hs 
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his rapture deſcribes, are diſtinguiſh'd and quaternion'd into their Celeſtial 
Princedoms, and Satrapies, according as God himſelf has writ his Imperial 
Decrees through the great Provinces of Heaven. The ſtate alſo of the bleſ- 
{-4 in Paradiſe, though never ſo perfect, is not therfore left without Diſci- 
pline, whoſe golden ſurveying Reed marks out and meaſures every Quarter 
and Circuit cf New Feruſalem. Yet is it not to be conceiv'd that thoſe eter- - 
nal EMu-nces of Sanctity and Love in the glorified Saints, ſhould by this means 
be confin'd and cloy'd with repetition of that which is preſcrib'd, but that 
our happineſs may orb itſelf into a thouſand vagancies of glory and delight, 
and with a kind of eccentrical Equation be, as it were, an invariable Planet 
of Joy and Felicity; how much leſs can we believe that God would leave his 
frail and feeble, tho* not leſs beloved Church here below, to the perpetual 
{tumble of Conjecture and Diſturbance in this our dark Voyage, without the 
Card and Compaſs of Diſcipline ? which is ſo hard to be of Man's making, 
that we may ſee even in the guidance of a Civil State to worldly happineſs, it 
is not for every learned, or every wile Man, though many of them conſult in 
common, to invent or frame a Diſcip'ine : but if it be at all the work of Man, 
it muſt be of ſuch a one as is a true knower of himlelt, and himſe't in whom 
Contemplation and Practice, Wit, Prudence, Fortitude, and Eloquence, muſt 
be rarely met, both to comprehend the hidden cauſes of things, and ſpan in 
kis thoughts all the various effects that Paſſion or Complexion can work in 
Man's nature; and hereto mult his hand be at defiance with Gain, and his 
heart in all Virtues heroic. So far is it from the ken of theſe wretched Pro- 
jectors of ours, that beſcraul their Pamphlets every day with new Forms of 
Government for our Church. And thertore all the ancient Liawwgivers were ei- 
ther truly inſpired, as Maſes, or were ſuch Men as with Au hority enough 
might give it out to be fo, as Minos, Lycurgus, Numa, becauſe they wiſely 
ſorethought that Men would never quietly ſubmit to ſuch a Diſcipline as had 
rot more of God's hand in it than Man's. To come within the narrowneſs of 
Houſhold-Government, obſervation will ſhew us many decp Counſellors of 
State and Judges do demean themſclves incorruptly in the ſettle ] courſe of 
Altairs, and many worthy Preachers upright in their Lives, powerful in their 
Audience: but look upon either of theie Men where they are left to their own 
diſcipliningat home, and you ſhall toon perceive, for all their ſingle know- 
ledge and uprightneſs, how deficient they are in the regulating of their own 
Family ; not only in what may concern the virtuous and decerit compoſure 
of their minds in their ſeveral places, but that which is of a lower and eaſier 
performance, the right poſſeſſing of the outward Veſſel, their Body, in Health 
or Sickneſs, Reſt or Labour, Diet or Abſtinence, wherby to render it more 
pliant to the Soul, and uſeful to the Common-wealth : which if Men were but 
as good to diſcipline themſelves, as ſome are to tutor their Horſes and Hawks, 
it could not be ſo gro's in moſt houſholds, If then it appear ſo hard, and fo 
little known how to govern a Houſe well, which is thought of ſo eaſy diſ- 
charge, and for every man's undertaking ; what Skill of Man, what Wiſdom, 
what Parts can be ſufficient to give Laws and Ordinances to the ele&t Houſ- 
hold of God? If we could imagine that he had left it at random without his 
provident and gracious ordering, who is he ſo arrogant, ſo preſumptuous, 
that durſt diſpoſe and guide the living Ark of the Holy Ghoſt, though he 
ſhould find it wandring in the Field of Bethſhemeſh, without the conſcious 
warrant of ſome high Calling? But no profane Inſolence can parallel that 
which our Prelates dare avouch, to drive outragiouſfly, and ſhatter the holy 
Ark of the Church, not borne upon their ſhoulders with pains and labour in 
the Word, but drawn with rude Oxen their Officials, and their own brute In- 
ventions. Let them make ſhews of reforming while they will, ſo long as the 
Church is mounted upon the Prelatical Cart, and not as it ought, between the 
hands of the Miniſters, it will but ſhake and totter; and he that ſets to his 
hand, though with a good intent to hinder the ſhogging of it, in this unlaw- 
ful Waggonry wherin it rides, let him beware it be not fatal to him as it was 
to Uzza, Certainly if God be the Father of his Family the Church, wherin 
could he expreſs that Name more, than in training it up under his own all- 
iſe and dear Oeconomy, not turning it looſe to the havock of Strangers and 
Wolves, that would aſk no better plea than this to do in the Church of Chriſt, 
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whatever IIumour, Faction, Policy, or licentious Will would prompt them 
to ? Again, if Chriſt be the Church's Huſband, expecting her to be preſented 
before him a pure unſpotted Virgin; in what could he thew his tender Love 
to her more, than in preſcribing his own ways, waich he beſt knew would 
be to the improvement of her health and beauty, wich much greater care 
doubtleſs than the Perfan King could appoint tor his Queen Ether, thoſe 
maiden dietings and ſet preſcriptions of Baths and Odours, which may ren- 
der her at laſt the more amiable to his eye? For of any Age or Sex, moſt 
unfitly may a Mo is be left to an uncertain and arbitrary Education, Yea, 
though ſhe be well inſtructed, yet is ſhe ſtill under a more {trait tuition, eſ- 
pecially if betroth'd. In like manner the Church bearing the ſame reſem- 
blance, it were not reaſon to think the ſhould be leſt deititute of that care 
which is as neceſſary and proper to her, as Inſtruction, For publick Preach- 
ing indeed is the Gitt of the Spirit, working as beſt ſeems tohis ſecret Will; 
but Diſcipline is the practic work of preaching directed and apply'd, as is 
molt requiſite, to particular Duty 3 without which it were all one to the be- 
nefit of Souls, as it would be to the cure of Bodies, if all the Phyſicians in 
London ſhould get into the ſeveral Pulpits of the City, and aſſembling all the 
diſeaſed in every Pariſh, ſhould begin a learned Lecture of Pleurifies, Pal- 
ſies, Lethargies, to which perhaps none there preſent were inclin*l ; and fo 
without ſo much as feeling one Pulſe, or giving the leaſt order to any ſkilul 
Apothecary, ſhould diſmiſs them from time to time, ſome groaning, ſome 
languiſhing, ſome expiring, with this only charge, to look well to them- 
ſelves, and do as they hear. Of what excellence and neceſſity then Church- 
Diſcipline is, how beyond the faculty of Man to frame, and how dangerous to 
be left to Man's Invention, who would be every foot turning it to ſiniſter 
Ends ; how properly alſo it is the Work of God as Father, and of Chriſt as 
Huſband of the Church, we have by thus much heard. 


C HA P. II. 


That Church-Government is ſet down in Holy Scripture, 
and that to ſay otherwiſe is untrue. 


S therfore it is unſound to ſay, that God hath not appointed any ſet Go- 
vernment in his Church, ſo is it untrue. Of the time of the Law there 

can be no doubt; for to let paſs the firſt Inſtitution of Prieſts and Levi tes, 
which is too clear to be inſiſted upon, when the Temple came to be built, 
which in plain judgment could breed no eſſential change either in Religion, 
or in the Prieſtly Government; yet God, to ſhew how little he could endure 
that Men ſhould be tampering and contriving in his Worſhip, though in 
things of leſs regard, gave to David for Solomon, not only a pattern and model 
of the Temple, but a direction for the courſes of the Prieſts and Levites, and 
for all the work of their Service, At the return from the Captivity, things 
were only reſtor'd after the Ordinance of Moſes and David; or if the leait 
alteration be to be found, they had with them inſpired Men, Prophets; and it 
were not ſober to ſay they did aught of moment without divine Intimation. 


In the Prophecy of Ezekzel, from the 4oth Chapter onward, after the deſtructi- 


on of the Temple, God by his Prophet ſeeking to wean the hearts of the 
Jetos from their old Law, to expect a new and more perfect Reformation un- 
der Chriſt, ſets out before their eyes the ſtately Fabric and Conſtitution of his 
Church, with all the Eccleſiaſtical Functions appertaining : indeed the De- 
ſcription is as ſorted beſt to the apprehenſion of thoſe times, typical and 
ſhadowy, but in ſuch manner as never yet came to paſs, nor never mult li- 
terally, unleſs we mean to annihilate the Goſpel. Bur ſo exquiſite and lively 
the deſcription is in pourtraying the new ſtate of the Church, and eſpecially 
in thoſe points where Government ſeems to be moſt active, that both Tees 
and Gentiles might have good cauſe to be aſſur*d, that God, whenever he meant 
to reform his Church, never intended to leave the Government therof de- 
lincated here in ſuch curious Architecture, to be patch'd afterwards, and . 
niſii 
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niſh?4 over with the devices and imbelliſhings of Man's Imagination. Did 
God take fach delight in meaſuring out the Pillars, Arches, and Doors of a 
material Temple? Was he ſo punctual and circumſpect in Lavers, Altars, 
an! Sacrifces ſoon after to be abrogated, leſt any ol theſe ſhould have bin 
made contrary to his mind? Is not a tar more perfect work, more agreeable 
to his perfection in the moſt perfect ſtate of the Church Milicant, the new Al- 
liance of God to Man? Should not he rather now by his own preſcribed Dil- 
cipline have caſt his Line and Level upon the Soul of Man which is his rati- 
onal Temple, and by the divine Square and Compals therot, torm and rege- 
nerate in us the lovely ſhapes of Virtues and Graces, the ſooner to edify and 
accompliſh that immortal ſtature of Chriſt's Body, which is his Church, in all 
her gloricus Lineaineats and Propertions ? And that this indeed God hath 
don for us in the Gofpel we ſhall ſee with open eyes, not under a Vail. We 
may pais over the Hiſtory of the Ads and other places, turning only to thoſe 
Epiſtles of St. Paul to Timothy and Titus; where the ſpiritual eye may diſcern 
more gooly and gracefully crected, than ali the magnificence of T emple or 
Tabernacle, ſuch a heavenly Structure of Evangelic Diſcipline, ſo diffuſive 
of Knowledge and Charity to the proſperous increaſe and growth of the 
Church, that it cannot be wonder'd if that elegant and artful Symmetry of the 
promiſed new Temple in E#zekzel, and all thoſe ſumptuous things under the 
Law were made to ſignify the inward beauty and ſplendor of the Chriſtian 
Church thus govern'd. And whether this be commanded, let it now be judg'd. 
St. Paul after his Preface to the firſt of Timothy, which he concludes in the 17th 
Verſe with Amen, enters upon the ſubject of his Epiſtle, which is to eſtabliſh 
theChurch-Government, with a command : Thrs charge I commit to thee, Son Ti- 
mothy z according ts !he Prophecies which went before on thee, that thou by them 
mighteſt war a good Warfare, Which is plain enough thus expoundet : 
This charge I commit to thee, wherin I now go about to inſtruct thee 
how thou ſhalt ſet up Cturch-diſcipline, that thou mighteſt war a good War- 
fare, bearing thyſelt conſtantly and faithtully in the Miniſtry, which in the 
iſt tothe Corinthians is alſo called a Warfare; and ſo after a kind of Paren- 
theſis concerning Hymeneus, he returns to his command, though under the 
mild word of Exhorting, Chap. 2. ver. 1. I exhort therfore ;, as if he had 
interrupted his former command by the occaſional mention of Hymen.eus. 
More beneath in the 14th verſe of the 3d Chapter, when he hath delivered the 
Duties of Biſhops or Preſbyters, and Deacons, not once naming any other 
Order in the Church, he thus adds; Theſe things write I unto thee, hoping 
to come unto thee ſborely (ſuch neceſſity it ſeems there was) but if I tarry 
long, that thou mayeſt know how thou oughteſt to behave thyſelf in the Houſe 
of God, From this place it may be juſtly aſk'd, whether Timothy by this here 
written, might know what was to be known concerning the Orders of Church- 
Governours or no ? If he might, then in ſuch a clear Text as this may we 
know too without further jangle ; if he might not, then did St. Paul woite in- 
fufficiently, and moreover ſaid not true, for he ſaith here he might know; 
and Tperſuade myſelf he did know ere this was written, but that che Apo- 
ſtle had more regard to the inſtruction of us, than to the informing of him. 
In the fifth Chapter, after ſome other Church-Precepts concerning Diſcipline, 
mark what a dreadful Command follows, Yer. 1. 1 charge thee before God and the 
Lord Feſus Chriſt, and the eleft Angels, that thou obſerve theſe things. And as if 
all were not yet ſure enough, hecloſes up the Epiſtle with an adjuring charge 
thus; I give thee charge in the fight of God, who quickneth all things, and before 
Chriſt Jeſus, that thou keep this commandment: that is, the whole Commandment 
concerning Diſcipline, being the main purpoſe of the Epiſtle : although Hook- 
er would feign have this denouncement refer*d to the particular Precept going 
before, becauſe the word Commandment is in the ſingular number, not re- 
membring that «ven in the firſt Chapter of this Epiſtle, the word Command- 
ment is us'd in a plural Senſe, Yer. 5. Now the end of the Commandment is 
Charity: And what more frequent than in like manner to ſay the Law of Mo- 
Jes? So thateither to refrain the ſignificance too much, or too much to in- 
large it, would make the Adjuration either not ſo weighty, or not ſo pertinent. 
And thus we find here that the Rules of Church-diſcipline are not only com- 
_—_ but hedg'd about with ſuch a terrible impalement of Commands, 
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as he that will break through wilfully to violate the leaſt of them, muſt ha- 
zard the wounding of his Conſcience even to death. Yet all this notwith- 
ſtanding, we ſhall tind them broken well nigh all by the fair pretenders even 
of the next Ages. No leſs to the contempt of him whom they feign to be 
the Arch-founder of Prelaty, St. Peter, who by what he writes in the 5th 
Chapter of his firſt Epiſtle, ſhould ſeem to be far another Man than Tradi. 
tion reports him: there he commits to the Preſbyters only full Authority, both 
of feeding the Flock, and Epiſcopating ; and commands that obedience be 
given to them as to the mighty hand of God, which is his mighty Ordinance. 
Vet all this was as nothing to repel the ventrous boldneſs of Innovation that 
enſu'd, changing the Decrees of God that are immutable, as if they had bin 
breath'd by Man. Nevertheleſs when Chriſt, by thoſe Viſions of St. Jon, 
foreſhews the Reformation of his Church, he bids them take his Reed, and 
mete it out again after the firſt Pattern, for he ene him no other. 
Ariſe, ſaid the Angel, and meaſure the Temple of God, and the Altar, and then 
that worſhip therin. What is there in the World can meaſure Men but Diſci— 
pline? Our word Ruling imports no leſs. Doctrine indeed is the meaſure, or 
at leaſt the reaſon of the meaſure, it's true; butunleſs the meaſure be appli- 
ed to that which it is to meaſure, how can it actually do its proper work? 
Whether therfore Diſcipline be all one with Doctrine, or the particular Ap. 
plication therof to this or that Pcrſon, we all agree that Doctrine muſt be ſuch 
only as is commanded z or whether it be ſomething really differing from 
Doctrine, yet was it only of God's appointment, as being the moſt adequate 
meaſure of the Church and her Children, which is here the Office of a great 
Evangeliſt, and the Reed given him trom Heaven, But that part of the 
Temple which is not thus meaſur'd, ſo far is it from being in God's tuition 
or delight, that in the following Verſe he rejects it ; however, in ſhew and 
viſibiliry it may ſeem a part ot his Church, yet in as much as it lies thus un- 
meaſur*d, he leaves it to be trampPd by the Gentiles ; that is, to be polluted 
with idolatrous and Gentiliſh Rites and Ceremonies. And that the principal 
Reformation here forętold, is already come to paſs, as well in Diſcipline as 
in Doctrine, the ſtate of our neighbour Churches afford us to behold. Thus 
through all the periods and changes of the Church, it hath been prov'd that 
God hath ſtill reſerved to himſelf the right of enacting Church-Govern- 


ment. 


CH A P. III. 


That it is dangerous and unworthy the Goſpel, to hold that 
Church-Government is to be pattern'd by the Law, as 
Biſhop Andrews and the Primate of Armagh maintain. 


E may return now from this interpoſing difficulty thus remov'd, to at- 

firm, that ance Church- Government 1s ſo ſtrictly commanded in God's 
Word, the firſt and greateſt reaſon why we ſhould ſubmit thereto, is be- 
cauſe God hath ſo commanded. But whether of theſe two, Prelaty, or Preſ- 
bytery can prove itſelf to be ſupported by this firſt and greateſt reaſon, muſt 
be the next diſpute : Wherin this Poſition is to be firſt laid down, as grant- 
ed; that I may not follow a Chaſe rather than an Argument, that one of 
theſe two, and none other, is of God's ordaining; and if it be, that Ordinance 
muſt be evident in the Goſpel. For the imperfect and obſcure Inſtitution ot 
the Law, which the Apoſtles themſelves doubt not oft-times to vilify, can- 


not give Rules to the compleat and glorious Miniſtration of the Goſpel, 


which looks on the Law as on a Child, not as on a Tutor. And that the Pre- 
lates have no ſure foundation in the Goſpel, their ownguiltineſs doth manifeſt ; 
they would not elſe run queſting up as high as Adam to fetch their Original, 
as*tis ſaid one of them lately did in public. To which aſſertion, had | 
heard it, becauſe I ſee they are fo inſatiable of Antiquity, I ſhould have glad- 


ly aſſented, and confeſt them yet more ancient: For Lucifer before Adam, 
| was 
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was the firſt Prelate Angel; and both he, as is commonly thought, and our 


ſor᷑father Adam, as we all know, for aſpiring above their Orders, were mi- 
ſerably degraded, But others better advis'd, are content to receive their be- 
ginning trom Aaron and his Sons, among whom Biſhop rareres of late years, 
and in theſe times the Primate of Armagh, for their learning, are reputed the 
beſt able to ſay what may be ſaid in this Opinion. The Primate in his dif- 
courſe about the original of Epiſcopacy newly revis'd, begins thus: The 
ground of Epiſcopacy is fetch' d partly from the pattern preſcribed by God in 
the Old Teſtament, and partly from the imitation thereof brought in by the 
Apoſtles. Herin I muſt entreat to be excus'd of rhe deſire I have to be ſatiſ- 
fy'd, how for example the ground of Epiſcopacy is fetch* partly from the ex- 
ample of the Old Teſtament, by whom next, and by whoſe Authority. Se- 
condly, how the Church-Government under the Goſpel, can be rightly call'd 
an imitation of that in the Old Teſtament ; for that the Goſp-l is the end and 
fulfilling of the Law, our liberty alſo from the Bondage of the Law, I plain- 
ly read, How then the ripe age of the Goſpel ſhould be put to ſchool again, 
and learn to govern herſelf from the infancy of the Law, the ſtronger to imi- 
tate the weaker, the Freeman to follow the Captive, the learned to be leſſon'd 
by the rude, will be a hard undertaking to evince from any of thoſe principles 
which either Art or Inſpiration hath written. If any thing done by the A- 
poſtices may be drawn howſoever to a likeneſs of ſomething Moſaical, if it 
cannot be prov*d that it was done of purpoſe in imitation, as having the right 
{rot grounded in Nature, and not in Ceremony or Type, it will little a- 
vail the matter. The whole Judaic Law is either political, and to take pat- 
tern by that, no Chriſtian Nation ever thought itſelf oblig'd in Conſcience ; 
or moral, which contains in it the obſervation of whatſoever is ſubſtantially, 
and perpetually true and good, either in Religion, or Courſe of Life. Thar 
which is thus Moral, beſides what we fetch from thoſe unwritten Laws and 
Ideas which Nature hath ingraven in us, the Goſpel, as ſtands with her dig- 
nity moſt, lectures to us from her own authentic hand-writing and com- 
mand, not copies out from the borrow'd Manuſcript of a ſubſervient ſcrow], 
by way of imitating : As well might ſhe be ſaid in her Sacrament of Water, 
to imitate the Baptiſm of 7obn. What though ſhe retain Excommunication 
us'd in the Synagogue, retain the morality of the Sabbath? the does not 
therfore imitate the Law her underling, but perfect her. All that 
was morally deliver'd from the Law to the Goſpel, in the Office of the 
Prieſts and Levites, was, that there ſhould be a Miniſtry ſet apart to teach 
and diſcipline the Church; both which Duties the Apoſtles thought good to 
commit to the Preſbyters. And if any diſtinction of Honour were to be 
made among them, they directed it ſhould be to thoſe not that only rule well, 
but eſpecially to thoſe that labour in the Word and Doctrine. By which we 
are taught, that laborious teaching is the moſt honourable Prelaty that one 
Miniſter can have above another in the Goſpel : If therfore the Superiority 


of Biſhopſhip be grounded on the Prieſthood as a part of the Moral Law, it 


cannot be ſaid to be an Imitation ; for it were ridiculous that Morality ſhould 
imitate Morality, which ever was the ſame thing. This very word of pat- 
terning or imitating, excludes Epiſcopacy from the ſolid and grave Ethical 
Law, and betrays it to be a mere Child of Ceremony, or likeher ſome mil- 
begotten thing, that having pluckt the gay Feathers of her obſolete bravery; 
to hide her own deformed barrenneſs, now vaunts and glories in her ſtolen 
Plumes. In the mean while, what danger there is againft the very Life of 
the Goſpel, to make inany thing the Typical Law her Pattern, and how im- 
poſſible in that which touches the Prieſtly Government, I ſhall uſe ſuch light 
as I have receiv'd, to lay open. It cannot be unknown by what Expreſſions 
the holy Apoſtle St. Paul ſpares not to explain to us the nature and condition 
of the Law, calling thoſe Ordinances which were the chief and effential Of- 
fices of the Prieſts, the Elements and Rudiments of the World, both weak 
and beggarly. Now to breed, and bring up the Children of the Promiſe, the 
Heirs of Liberty and Grace, under ſuch a kind of Government as is profeſt 


to be but an.imitation of that Miniſtry which engender'd to bondage the ſons 
of Agar ; how can this be but a foul injury and derogation, if not a cancel- 
ling of that Birth-right and immunity which Chrift hath purchas'd for us 
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with his blood? For the miniſtration of the Law conſiſtirg of carnal things, 
drew to it ſuch a Miniitry as conſiſted of carnal reſpects, dignity, prece- 
dence, and the like. And ſuch a Miniſtry eftabliſh*d in the Goſpel, as is 
tounded upon the points and terms of ſuperiority, and neſts itſelf in world- 
ly honours, will draw to it, and we ſee it doth, ſuch a Religion as runs back 
again to the old pomp and glory of the fleſh : For doubtleſs there is a certain 
attraction and magnetick force betwixt the Religion and the miniſterial Form 
therof. If the Religion be pure, ſpiritual, ſimple and we as the Goſpel 
moſt truly is, ſuch muſt the face of the Miniſtry be. And in like manner 
if the Formof the miniſtry be grounded in the worldly degrees of Authority, 
Honour, temporal Juriſdiction, we ſce with our eyes it will turn the in- 
ward power and purity of the Goſpel into the outward carnality of the Law; 
evaporating and exhaling the internal worſhip into empty conformities, and 
gay ſhews. And what remains then but that we ſhould run into as dange- 
rous and deadly Apoſtacy as our lamentable neighbours the Papiſts, who by 
this very ſnare and pitfall of imitating the Ceremonial Law, fell into that ir- 
recoverable Superſtition, as muſt needs make void the Covenant of Salvation 
to them that perſiſt in this blindneſs ? 


CH AT. IV. 


That it is impoſſible to make the Prieſthood of Aaron a pat- 
tern whereon to ground Epiſcopacy. 


HAT which was promis d next, is to declare the impoſſibility of ground. 

ing Evangelic Government in the imitation of the Fei Pr ietthood : 
which will be done by conſidering both the Quality of the Perſons, and the 
Office itſelf, Aaron and his Sons were the Princes of their Tribe before 
they were ſanctify'd to the Prieſthood : that perſonal eminence which they 
held above the other Levites, they receiv*d not only from their Office, but 
partly brought it into their Office; and ſo from that time forward the Prieſts 
were not choſen out of the whole number of the Levites, as our Biſhops, but 
were born inheritors of the dignity. Therfore unleſs we ſhall chuſe our 
Prelates only out of the Nobility, and let them run in a blood, there can be 
no poſſible imitation of Lording over their Brethren in regard of their per- 
ſons altogether unlike. As for the Office, which was a Repreſentation of 
Chriſt's own Perſon more immediately in the High-Prieſt, and of his whole 
Pricſtly Office in all the other, to the performance of which the Levites were 
but as Servitors and Deacons, it was neceſſary there ſhould be a diſt inction of 
dignity between two Functions of fo great odds. But there being no ſuch 
difference among our Miniſters, unleſs it be in reference to the Deacons, it is 
impoſſible to found a Prelaty upon the 1mitation of this Prieſthood : For 
wherin, or in what work is the Office of a Prelate excellent above that of a 
Paſtor ? In Ordination, you'll ſay, but flatly againſt Scripture; for there we 
know Timothy receiv*d Ordination by the hands of the Preſbytery, notwith- 
ſtanding all the vain deluſions that are us'd to evade that Teſtimony, and 
maintain an unwarrantable Uſurpation. But wherfore ſhould Ordination be 
a cauſe of ſetting up a ſuperior degree in the Church? Is not that wherby 


Chriſt became our Saviour a higher and greater work, than that wherby 


he did ordain any eg to preach and publiſh him our Saviour ? Every 
Miniſter ſuſtains the Perſon of Chriſt in his higheſt work of communicating 
to us the Myſteries of our Salvation, and hath the power of binding and ab- 
ſolving ; how ſhould he need a higher dignity to repreſent or execute that 
which 1s an inferior work in Chriſt ? =Y ſhould the performance of Ordi- 
nation, which is a lower Office, exalt a Prelate, and not the ſeldom diſcharge of 
a higher and more noble Office, which is preaching and adminiſtring, much 
rather depreſs him ? Verily, neither the nature, nor the example of Ordina- 
tion doth any way require an imparity between the Ordainer and the Or- 
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duned: For what more natural than eve like to produce his like, Man to 


beget Man, Fire to propagate Fire? And in examples of higheſt opinion the 


Ordainer is inferior to the Ordained ; for the Pope is not made by the pre- 
cedent Pope, but by Cardinals, who ordain and conſecrate to a higher and 
gicater Office than their own. 


C HAP. V. 
To the Arguments of Biſhop Andrews, and the Primate. 


T follows here to attend to certain objections in a little Treatiſe lately 


printed among others of like fort at Oxf9rd, and in the Title ſaid to be 
out of the rude draughts of Biſhop Ararews: And ſurely they be rude 
raughts indeed, in ſo much that it is marvel to think what his Friends meant 
to let come abroad ſuch ſhallow reafonings with the name of a Man ſo much 
bruited for learning. In the 12 and 23 Pages he ſeems molt notoriouſly in- 
conſtant to himſelf; for in the former place he tells us he torbears to take 
any argument of Prelaty from Aaron, as being the type of Chriſt. In the 
latter he can forbear no longer, but repents him of his raſh gratuity, affirm- 
ing, that to ſav, Chriſt being come in the Fleſh, his figure in the High-Prieſt 
ceaſeth, is the ſhift of an Anabaptiſt ; and ſtiffly argues, that Chriſt being 
as well King as Prieſt, was as well fore-reſembled by the Kings then, as by 
the High-Prizſt : So that if his coming take away the one Type, it mult alſo 
the other. Marvellous piece of Divinity ! and well worth that the Land 
ſhould pay ſix thoutand pounds a year for, in a Biſhoprick ; although I read 
of no Sophiſter among the Greeks that was ſo dear, neither Ilippias nor Pro. 
1azeras, nor any whom the Socratic School famouſly refuted without hire. 
Here we have the type of the King ſew'd to the typet of the Biſhop, ſutt'ly 
to caſt a jealouſy upon the Crown, as if the right of Kings, like Meleager 
in the Metamorphoſis, were no longer-liv*d than the firebrand of Prelaty. 
But more likely the Prelates fearing (for their own guilty carriage proteſts 
they do fear) that their fair days cannot long hold, practiſe hy poſſeſſing the 
King with this moſt falſe doctrine, to engage his power for them, as in his 
own quarrel, that when they fall they may fall in a general ruin, juſt as cruel 
Tiberius would wiſh, 

When I die, let the Earth be roll'd in Flames. 

But where, O Biſhop, doth the purpoſe of the Law ſet forth Chriſt to us 
a King? That which never was intended in the Law, can never be aboliſh' 
as part therof, When the Law was made, there was no King: if before 
the Law, or under the Law, God by a ſpecial type in any King would fore- 
ſignify the future Kingdom of Chriſt, which is not yet viſibly come; what 
was that to the Law ? The whole ceremonial Law and Types can be in no 
Law elſe, comprehends nothing but the propitiatory Office of Chriſt's 
Prieſthood, which being in ſubſtance accompliſh'd, both Law and Prieſthood 
fades away of itſelf, and paſſes into air like a tranſitory viſion, and the Right 
of Kings neither ſtands by any Type nor falls. We acknowledge that the 
civil Magiſtrate wears an Authority of God's giving, and ought to be obey*d 
as his Vicegerent. But to make a King a Type, we ſay is an abuſive and un- 
{kiltul ſpeech, and of a moral ſolidity makes it ſeem a ceremonial ſhadow : 


therfore your typical chain of King and Prieſt muſt unlink. But is not the 


type of Prieſt taken away by Chriſt's coming? No, faith this famous Prote- 
ſtant Biſhop of Mincbeſter, it is not; and he that ſaith it is, is an Anabaptiſt. 
What think ye, Readers, do ye not underſtand him? What can be gather'd 
hence, but that the Prelate would ſtill ſacrifice ? Conceive him, Readers, he 
would miſſificate. Their Altars indeed were in a fair forwardneſs; and by ſuch 
arguments as theſe they were ſetting up the molten Calf of their Maſs again, 
and of their great Hierarch the Pope. For if the Type of Prieſt be not 
taken away, then neither of the High-prieſt, it were a ſtrange beheading ; 
and High-prieſt more than one there cannot be, and that one can be no leſs 
| than 
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than a Pope. And this doubtleſs was the bent of his career, though never 
ſo covertly. Yea, but there was ſomething elſe in the High-Pri-{t befides the 
figure, as is plain by St. Paul's acknowledging him. *Tistrue, that in the 1-11 
of Deut. whence this authority ariſes to the Prieſt in matters too hard tor ( 
ſecular Judges, as muſt needs be maay in the occaſions of thoſe times, involve 
ſo with ceremonial Nicetics, no wonder though it he commanded to enquire 
at the mouth of the Prieſts, who beſides the Magittrates their Collegues, nal 
the Oracle of Urim to conſult with. And whether the High- Prictt Aan 
had not incroach*d beyond the limits of his Prieſtly Authority, or whether us 
it rightly, was no time then for St. Paul to conteſt about. But if this inſtar 
be able to aſſert any right of juriſdiction to the Clergy, it muſt impart it in 
common to all Miniſters, ſince it were a great folly to ſeck for Count] i, 
hard intricate ſcruple from a Dunce Prelate, when there might be found 
ſpeedier ſolution from a grave and learned Miniſter, whom God hath giſt. d 
with the judgment of Urim more amply oft-tiines than all the Prelates tos... 
ther, and now in the Goſpel hath granted the privilege of this oraculy.; 
Ephod alike to all his Miniſters. The reaſon thertore ot Imparity in the 
Prieſts, being now, as is aforeſaid, really annulPd4 both in their Perton, and 
in their repreſentative Office, what right of juriſdliction ſocver can be from 
this place levitically bequeath'd, mult deſcend upon the Miniſters of tie 
Goſpel equally, as it finds them in all other points equal. Well then, he i; 
finally content to let Aaron go; Eleazar will terve his turn, as being a Sub. 
rior of Superiors, and yet no type ot Chriſt in Auron's life-time. O thou that 
would'ſt wind into any Figment, or Phantaſm, to ſave thy Miter ! yer all tis 
will not fadge, though it be cunningly interpoliſh'd by ſome ſecond hand wich 
Crooks and Emendations : Here then, the type of Chriſt in ſome one Parti- 
cular, as of entring yearly into the Holy o! I Tolics, and ſuch like, reſted up- 
on the High- prieſt only as more immediately per ſonating our Saviour: but 
to reſemble his wholg ſatisfactory Office, all the lineage of Aaron was no more 
than ſufficient. And all, or any of the Prieſts conſider'd ſeparately without 
relation to the higheſt, are but as a lifeleſs trunk, and ſignify nothing Ad 
this ſhews the excellence of Chriſt's Sacrifice, who at once and in one Perſon 
fulfill'd that which many hundreds of Prieſts many times repcating had 
enough to foreſhew. What other imparity there was among themſelves, we 


may ſafely ſuppoſe it depended on the dignity of their Birth and Family, to- 


gether with the circumſtances of a carnal Seryice, which might afford many 
Priorities. And this I take to be the ſum of what the Biſhop had laid together 
to make plea for Prelaty by imitation of the Law: Though indeed, if i may 
ſtand, it will infer Popedom all as well. Many other courſes he trics, en- 
forcing himſelf with much oſtentation of endleſs Genealogies, as if he were 
the Man that St. Paul torewarns us of in Timothy, but ſo unvigorouſly, that! 
do not fear his winning of many to his Cauſe, but ſuch as doting upon great 
names are either over-weak, or over-ſudden of Faith. I ſhall not retut 
therfore to learn ſo much prudence as I find in the Roman Soldier that at 
tended the Croſs, not to ſtand breaking of legs, when the breath is quite 
out of the Body, but paſs to that which follows. "The Primate of Armagh ut 
the beginning of his Tractate ſceks to avail himſelf of that place in the voth 
of Iſaiah, I will take of them for Prieſts and Levites, ſaith the Lord, to up- 
hold hereby ſuch a form of Superiority among the Miniſters of the Goſpel, 
ſucceeding thoſe in the Law, as the Lord's-day, did the Sabbath. But cert un 
if this method may be admitted of interpreting thoſe prophetical paſſages 
concerning Chriſtian times in a punctual correſpondence, it may with equal 

robability be urg'd upon us, that we are bound to obſerve ſome monthly So- 
333 anſwerable to the New Moons, as well as the Lord's-day which we 
keep in lieu of the Sabbath: for in the 23d verſe the Prophet joins them in 
the ſame manner together, as before he did the Prieſts and Levites, thus. And 
il ſhall come to paſs that from one New Moon to another, and from one Sabvath 
to another, ſhall all fleſh come to worſhip before me, ſaith the Lord, Undoubtedly 
with as good conſequence may it be alledg'd from hence, that we are to ſo- 
lemnize ſome religious monthly meeting different ſrom the Sabbath, as from 
the other any diſtin& formality of Eccleſiaſtical Orders may be inferr'd. 


This rather will appear to be the lawtul and unconftrain'd ſenſe of the Text, 
| 2 | ob that 
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that God in taking of them for Prieſts and Levites, will not eſteem them 
unworthy, though Gentiles, to undergo any funttion in the Church, but will 
make of them a full and perfect Miniſtry, as was that of the Prieſts and Le- 
vites in their kind. And Biſhop Andrews himſelf, to end the controverſy, 
ſends us a candid Expoſition of this quoted verſe from the 24th page of his 
{aid book, plainly deciding that God by thoſe legal names there of Prieſts and 
Levites means our Preſbyters and Deacons ; for which either ingenuous con- 
tellion, or flip of his pen, we give him thanks, and withal to him that brought 
theſe Treatifes into one volume, who ſetting the contradlictions of two 
learned Men to near together, did not foreſee. What other deducements or 
analogies are cited out of St. Paul to prove a likeneſs between the Miniſters 
of the Old an New Teſtament, having try'd their ſinews, I judge they may 
paſs without harm - doing do our Cauſe, We may remember then that Pre- 
laty neither hath nor can have foundation in the Law, nor yet in the Goſpel ; 
which aſſertion as being for the plainnels therof a matter of eye- ſig'it, ra- 
ther than of diſquiſition, I voluntarily omit, not torgetting to ſpecify this 
1.0te again, that the earneſt deſire which the Prelates have to build their Hie- 
rarchy upon the ſandy bottom of the Law, gives us to ſee abundantly the 
little aſſucance which they find to rear up their high roofs by the authority 
of the Goſpel, repuls'd as it were from the writings of the Apoſtles, and 
driven to take ſanctuary among the Jews. Ience that open confeſſion of the 
Primate before mention' ; Epiſcopacy is fetch*d partly from the pattern of 
the Old Teſtament, and partly from the New as an imitation of the Old; 
though nothing can be more rotten in Divinity than ſuch a poſition as this, 
and is all one as to ſay, Epiſcopacy is partly of divine inſtitution, and partly 
of man's own carving. For who gave the authority to fetch more from the 
pattern of the Law than what the Apoſtles had already fetcht, if vhey fetcht 
any thing at all, as hath been prov'd they did not? So was Feroboam's Epiſco- 
pacy partly from the pattern of the Law, and partly from the pattera of 
nis own Carnality; a parti-colour'd and a parti-member'd Epiſcopacy : and 
what can this be leſs than a monſtrous ? Others therfore among the Prelates, 
perhaps not fo well able to brook, or rather to juſtify this foul relapſing to 
the old Law, have condeſcended at laſt to a plain confeſſing that both the 
names and offices of Biſhops and Preſbyters at firſt were the ſame, and in 
the Scriptures no where diſtinguiſn'd. This grants the Remonſtrant in the 
tifth Section of his defence, and in the Preface to his laſt ſhort anſwer. Bat 
what need reſpect be had whether he grant or grant it not, whenas through 
all Antiquity, and even in the Joſtieſt times of Prelaty, we find it granted? 
Jerome the learned'ſt of the Fathers hides not his opinion, that Cuſtom only, 
which the Proverb calls a Tyrant, was the maker of Prelaty; before his 
audacious workmanſhip the Churches were rul'd in common by the Preſbyters: 
and ſuch a certain truth this was eſteem'd, that it became a Decree among 
the Papal Canons compiled by Gratian. Anjelm*allo of Canterbury, who to 
vphold the points of his Prelatiſm made himſelf a traytor to his Country, 
yet commenting the Epiſtles to Tiuus and the Philippians, acknowledges from 
the clearneis of the 1 

acknowledg' d. He little dreamt then that the weeding-hook of Reforma- 
tion would after two ages pluck up his glorious poppy from inſulting over the 
good corn, Though ſince ſome of our Britiſh Prelates, ſeeing themſelves preſt 
to produce Scripture, try all their cunning, if the New Teſtament. will not 
help them, to frame of their own heads as it were with wax a kind of Mimic 
Biſhop limm'd out to the life of a dead Prieſthood : Or elſe they would 
{train us out a certain figurative Prelate, by wringing the collective allegory of 
thoſe ſeven Angels into ſeven ſingle Rochets. Howloever, ſince it thus ap- 
pears that cuſtom was the creator of Prelaty, being leſs ancient than the 
government of Preſbyters, it is an extreme folly to give them the hearing 
that tell us of Biſhops through ſo many ages : and it againſt their tedious 
muſter of Citations, Sees, and Succeſſions, it be reply'd that wagers and 
Church-antiquities, ſuch as are repugnant to the plain dictate of Scripture, are 
both alike the arguments of fools, they have their anſwer, We rather are 
to cite all thoſe ages to an arraignment before the Word of God, wherfore, 
mw what pretending, how preſuming ny durſt alter that divine TING 
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of Preſbyters, which the Apoſtles who were no various and inconſtant men 
ſurely had ſet up in the Churches; and why they chule to live by cuſtom and 
catalogue, or as St. Paul ſaith by ſight and viſibility, rather than by faith? But 
firſt I conclude from their own mouths, that God's command in Scripture, 
which doubtleſs ought to be the firſt and greateſt reaſon of Church-govern- 
ment is wanting to Prelaty. And certainly we have plenteous warrant in 
the doctrine of Chriſt to determine that the want of this reaſon is of it {elf 


ſufficient to coutute all other pretences that may be brought in favour of 
it. 


HRA P I. 


That Prelaty was not ſet up for prevention of Schiſm, as is 
retended ; or if it were, that it performs not what it was 


firſt ſet up for, but quite the contrary. 


ET becauſe it hath the outſide of a ſpecious reaſon, and ſpecious things 

we know are apteſt to work with human lightneſs and frailty, even 
againſt the ſolideſt truth that ſounds not plauſibly, let us think it worth the 
examining for the love of infirmer Chriſtians, of what importance this their 
ſecond reaſon may be. Tradition they ſay hath taught them, that for the 
prevention of growing Schiſm, the Biſhop was heav'd above the Preſbyter. 
And muſt Tradition then ever thus to the world's end be the perpetual can- 
ker-worm to eat out God's Commandments ? Are his Decrees ſo inconſiderate 
and fo fickle, that when the Statutes of Soon or Lycurgss ſhall prove durably 
good to many ages, his in forty years ſhall be found detective, ill-contriv'd, 
and for needful cauſes to be alter*d ? Our Saviour and his Apoſtles did not only 
foreſee, but foretel and forewarn us to look for Schiſm. Is it a thing to be 
imagin'd of God's wiſdom, or at leaſt of Apoſtolic prudence, to ſet up ſuch 
a Government in the tenderneſs of a Church, as ſhould incline, or not be 
more able than any others to oppole itſelf to Schiſm? it was well known what 
a bold lurker Schiſm was, even in the houſhold of Chriſt between his own Dil- 
ciples and thoſe of John the Baptiſt about faſting : and early in the Acts of the 
Apoſtles the noiſe of Schiſm had almoſt drown'd the proclaiming of the Go- 
ſpel ; yet we read not in Scripture that any thought was had of making Pre- 
lates, no not in thoſe places where diſſenſion was moſt rife, If Prelaty had 
been then eſteem'd a remedy againſt Schiſm, where was it more needful than 
in that great variance among the Corinthians which St. Paul ſo labour'd to re- 
concile? and whole eye could have found the fitteſt remedy ſooner than his? 
and what could have made the remedy more available, than to have us'd it 
{peedily ? And laſtly, what could have bin more neceſſary than to have writ- 


ten it for our inſtruction ? yet we lce he neither commended it to us, nor us'd 


it himſelf, For the ſame diviſion remaining there, or elſe burſting forth again 
more than twenty years after St. Paul's death, we find in Clement's Epiſtle of 
venerable Authority, written to the yet factious Corinthians, that they were ſtill 
govern'd by Preſbyters. And the ſame of other Churches out of Hermas, 
and divers other the {cholars of the Apoſtles, by the late induſtry of the learn- 
ed Salmaſius appears. Neither yet did this worthy Clement, St. Paul's Diſci- 
ple, though writing to them to lay aſide Schiſm, in the leaſt word advife them 
to change the Preſbyterian Government into Prelaty. And therfore if God 
afterward gave or permitted this inſurrection of Epiſcopacy, it is to be fear'd 
he did it in his wrath, as he gave the {/raelites a King. With fo good a will 
doth he uſe to alter his own choſen Government once eſtabliſh'd. For mark 
whether this rare device of man's brain, thus preferr'd before the Ordinance ot 
God, had better ſucceſs than fleſhly wiſdom, not counſelling with God, is wont 
to have. So far was it from removing Schiſm, that if Schiſm parted the Con-. 
gregations before, now it rent and mangl'd, now it rag'd. Hereſy begat He- 
reſy with a certain monſtrous haſte of pregnancy in her birth, at once born 


and 
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and bringing forth. Contentions, hefore brotherly, were now hoſtile. Men 
went to chooſe their Biſhop as they went to a pitcht field, and the day of hi; 


election was like the ſacking of a City, ſometimes ended with the blood of 


thouſands. Nor this among Heretics only, but men of the ſame belief, yea 
Confeſſors; and that with ſuch odious ambition, that Erſebius in his eighth 
Book teſtifies he abhorr*d to write. And the reaſon is not cbſcure, for the 
poor dignity, or rather burden, of a Parochial Preſbyter could not engage any 
oreat party, nor that to any deadly feud : but Prelaty was a power of thai 
extent and ſway, that if her election were popular, it was ſeldom rot the 
cauſe of ſome faction or broil in the Church. But if her dignity came by fa- 
vour of tome Prince, ſhe was from that time his creature, and obnoxious to 
comply with his ends in ſtate, were they right or wrong. So that inſtead ot 
finding Prelaty an impcacher of Schiſm or Faction, the more I ſearch, the more 
I grow into all perſuaſion to think rather that faction and ſhe, as with a ſpouſal 
ring, arc wedded together, never to be divorc'd. But here let every one be- 
hold the juſt and dreadful judgment of God m-cting with the audacious pride 
of man, that durſt ofter to mend the Ordinances of Heaven, God out of the 
ſtrife of men brought forth by his Apoſtles to the Church that bencticent and 
ever diſtributing, office of Deacons, the Stewards and Miniſters of holy alms : 
Man, out of the pretended care of peace and unity, being caught in the ſnare of 
his impious boldneſs to correct the will of Chriſt. brought forth to himic!: 
upon the Church that irreconcileable Schiſm of Perdition and Apoſtacy, the 
Roman Antichriſt 3 for that the Exaltation of the Pope aroſe out of the reaton 
of Prelaty, it cannot be deny*d. And as I noted before, that the pattern of 
the High- Prieſt pleaded for in the Goſpel (for tak» away the head Prieſt, the 
reſt are but a carcaſs) ſets up with better reaſon a Pope than an Archbiſnop ; 
for if Prelaty muſt ſtill rife and rifc *til! it come to a Primate, why ſhould it ſtay 
there? whenas the Catholic Government is not to follow the diviſion of 
Kingdoms, the Temple beſt repreſenting the univerſal Church, and the High 
Prieſt the univerſal Head: ſo I obſerve here, that if to quiet Schiſin there 
mult be one head of Prelaty in a Land, or Monarchy, riſing from a provincial to 
a national Primacy, there may upon better grounds of repreſſing Schiſm be ſet 
up one Catholic Head over the Catholic Church. For the Peace and Good of 
the Church is not terminated in the ſchiſmleſs eſtate of one or two King- 
doms, but ſhould be provided for by the joint conſultation of all reformed 
Chriſtendom : that all controverſy may end in the final pronounce or canon 
of one Arch-primate or Proteſtant Pope. Although by this mcans, for aught 
I ſee, all the diameters of Schiſm may as well meet and be knit up in the cen- 
ter of one grand falſhood. Now let all impartial men arbitrate what goodly 
inference theſe two main reaſons of the Prelates have, that by a natural league 
of conſequence make more for the Pope than for themſelves ; yea, to lay 


not rather the old force and power of the fame man of ſin counterfeiting Pro- 
teſtant. It was not the prevention of Schiſm, but it was Schiſm it ſelf, and 
the hateful thirſt of Lording in the Church, that firſt beſtow'd a being upon 
Prelaty z this was the true cauſe, but the pretence is ſtill the ſame. The Pre- 
lates, as they would have it thought, are the only mawls of Schiſm. Forſooth 
if they be put down, a deluge of innumerable Sccts will follow; we ſhall be 
all Browr.iits, Familiſts, Anabaptiſts. For the word Puritan ſeems to be 
ouatht, and all that heretofore were counted ſuch, are now Browniſts. And 
thus do they raiſe an evil report upon the expected reforming Grace that God 
hath bid us hope for, like thoſg fäithleſs ſpics, whoſe carcaſſes ſhall periſh in 
the wilderneſs of their own confuſed ignorance, and never taſte the good of 
Reformation. Do they keep away Schiſm ? if to bring a numb and chill ſtu- 
idity of Soul, an unactive blindneſs of mind upon the people by their leaden 
ctrine, or no Doctrine at all; if to perſecute all knowing and zealous 
Chriſtians by the violence of their Courts, be to keep away Schiſm, they keep 
away Schiſm indeed: and by this kind of Diſcipline all 1aly and Sy ain is as 
purely and politically kept from Schiſm as England hath been by them. With 
as good a plea might the en boaſt to a man, *tis I that free you from 
ſtitches and pains, and the troubleſome feeling of cold and heat, of wounds 
and ſtrokes ; if I were gone, all theſe would moleſt you. The winter might 
Vor. I. H 2 as 


more home, are the very womb for a new Sub-antichriſt to breed in, if it be 
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as well vaunt it ſelfagainſt the Spring, I deſtroy all noifome and rank werds, 
I keep down all peſtilent vapours ; yes, and all whol-fome herbs, and all frech 
dews, by your violent and hide-bound froſt : but when the gentle weſt winds 
ſhall open the fruittul boſom of the Earth, thus over-girded by your impriſon- 
ment, then the flowers put forth and ſpring, and then the Sun ſhall ſcatter the 
miſts, and the manuring hand of the tiller ſhall root up all that burdens the 
ſoil withont thank to your bondage. But far worſe than any frozen captivity 
is the bondage of Prelates ; for that other, if it keep down any thing which is 
good within the Earth, ſo doth it likewiſe that which is ill; but theſe let our 
freely the ill, and keep down the good, or elſe keep down the leſſer ill, and 
let out the greateſt, Be aſnham' q at laſt to tell the Parlament, ye curb Schilf. 
maticks, whenas they know ye cheriſhand ſide with Papiſts, and are now as 
it were one party with them, and *tis ſaid they help to petition for ye. Can 
we believe that your Government ſtrains in good carneſt at the petty gnats of 
Schiſm, whenas we ſee it makes nothing to ſwallow the camel Hereſy of 
Rome, but that indeed your Throats are of the right Phariſaical ſtrain ? Where 
are thoſe Schiſmaticks with whom the Prelates hold ſuch hot ſkirmiſh ? ſhew us 

our Acts, thoſe glorious Annals which your Courts of loathied memory lately 
Second have left us? Thoſe Schiſmaticks I doubt me will be found the moſt of 
them ſuch as whoſe only Schiſm was to have ſpoke the truth againſt your high 
abominations and cruelties in the Church; this is the Schiſm ye hate mot, 
the removal of your criminous Hierarchy. A politic Government of yours, 
and of a pleaſant conceit, ſet up to remove thoſe as a pretended Schiſin, that 
would remove you as a palpable Herely in Government. It the Schiſm would 
pardon ye that, ſhe might go jagg'd in as many cuts and ſlaſhes as ſhe pleas'd 
tor you. As for the rending of the Church, we have many reatons to think 
it is not that which ye labour to prevent, ſo much as the rending of your pon- 
tifical ſleeves : that Schiſm would be the ſoreſt Schiſm to you, that would be 
Browniſm and Anabaptiſm indeed. If we go down, ſay you, as it Adrian“ 
wall were broke, a flood of Sects will ruſh in. What Sccts? What are their 
opinions? give us the Inventory; it will appear both by your former proſc— 
cutions and your preſent inſtances, that they are only ſuch to ſpeak of, as ard 
offended with your lawleſs Government, your Ceremonies, your Liturgy, an 
extract of the Maſs-book tranſlated. But that they ſhould be contemners ot 
publick prayer, and Churches us'd without ſuperſtition, I truſt God will ma- 
nifeſt 1t &*er long to be as falſe a ſlander, as your former ſlanders againſt the 
Scots. Noiſe it*till ye be hoarſe, that a rahble of S:&s will come in; it will 


be anſwer'd ye, No rabble, Sir Prieſt, but a unanimous multitude of goo. 


Proteſtants will then join to the Church, which now becauſe of you flank ſe— 
parated. This will be the dreadful conſequence of your removal. As for 
thoſe terrible names of Sectaries and Schiſmaticks which ye have got together, 


we know your manner of fight, when the quiver of your arguments, which 1s 


ever thin, and weakly ſtor'd, after the firſt brunt is quite empty, your courl? 
is to betake ye to your other quiver of flander, wherin lies your beſt arcacry. 
And whom ye could not move by ſophiſt ical arguing, them you think to con- 
fute by ſcandalous miſnaming ; therby inciting the blinder ſort of people 
to millike and deride ſound Doctrine and good Chriſtianity, under two or three 
vile and hateful terms. But if we could eaſily endure and diſſo ve your 
doubtieſt reaſons in argument, we ſhall more eaſily bear the worſt of your 
unreaſonableneſs in calumny and falſe report: Eſpecially being ioretold by 
Chriſt, that if he our Maſter were by your predeceilors calPd Samaritan and 
Belzebub, we muſt not think it ſtrange if his beſt Diſciples in the Reforma- 
tion, as at firſt by thoſe of your Tribe they were call'd Lollards and IIiſſites, 
ſo now by you be term'd Puritans and Brownjts, But my hope is, that the 
8 England will not ſuffer themſelves to be juggl'd thus out of thei! 

aith and Religion by a miſt of names caſt before their eyes, but wil! ſcarch 
wiſely by the Scriptures, and look quite through this fraudulent aſperſion of a 
diſgraceful name into the things themſelves: knowing that the Primitive Chri- 
ſtians in their times were accounted ſuch as are now calPd Familiſts and Ada- 
mites, or worſe. And many on the Prelatic ſide, like the Church of Sardis, 
have a name to live, and yet are dead; to be Proteſtants, and are indeed Pa- 
piſts in moſt of their Principles. Thus perſuaded, this your old fallacy we 
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ſhall ſoon unmaſk, and quickly apprehend how you prevent Schiſm, and who 
are your Schiſmatics. But what if ye prevent and hinder all good means of 
preventing Schiſm ? That way which the Apoſtles us'd, was to call a Counci: : 
from which by any thing that can be learnt from the fifteenth of the Aue, no 
faithful Chriſtian was debarr*d, ro whom knowledge and piety might give en- 
trance. Of ſuch a Council as this every parochial Conſiſtory is a right honio- 
geneous and conſtituting part, being in it ſelf as it were a little Synod, and 
towards a general Aſſembly moving upon her own baſis in an even and firm 
progreſſion, as thoſe ſmaller Squares in battel unite in one great Cube, the 
main Phalanx, an emblem of truch and ſtedfaſtneſs. Wheras on the other 
ſide Prelaty aſcending by a gradual monarchy from Biſhop to Archbiſhop, 
from thence to Primate, and from thence, for there can be no reaſon yielded 
neither in Nature, nor in Religion, wherfore, if it have lawſully mounted 
thus high, it ſhould not be a Lordly Aſcendant in the Horoſcope of the 
Church, from Primate to Patriarch, and fo to Pope: I ſay, Prelaty thus aſcend- 
ing in a continual pyramid 3 pretence to perfect the Church's unity, if not- 
withſtanding it be found moſt needful, yea the utmoſt help to dearn up the 
rents of Schiſm by calling a Council, what does it but teach us that Prelaty is 
of no force to effect this work which ſhe boaſts to be her maſter- piece; and 
that her pyramid aſpires and ſharpens to ambition, not to perfection or unity? 
This we know, that as often as any great Schiſm diſparis the Church, and Sy- 
nods be proclaim*d, the Preſbyters have as great right there, and as free vote 
of old, as the Biſhops, which the Canon-law conceals not. So that Pre'aty, 
if ſhe will feek to cloſe up diviſions in the Church, muſt be forc'd to diſſolve 
and unmake her own pyramidal figure, which ſhe affirms to be of ſuch uniting 


power, whenas indeed it is the molt dividing and ſchiſmarical form that Geo- 


metricians know of, and muſt be fain to inglobe or incube her ſelf among the 
Preſbyters ; which ſhe hating to do, ſends her haughty Prelates from all parts 
with their forked Miters, the badge of Schiſm, or the ſtamp of his cloven foot 
whom they ſerve I think, who according to their Hierarchies acuminating ſtil] 
higher and higher in a Cone of Prelaty, inſtead of healing up the gaſhes of the 
Church, as it happens in ſuch pointed bodies meeting, fall to gore one ano- 
ther with their ſharp ſpires for upper place and precedence, 'till the Council it 


ſelf proves the greateſt Schiſm of all. And thus they are ſo far from 3 


diſſenſion, that they have made unprofitable, and even noiſome, the chiefeft 
remedy we have to keep Chriſtendom at one, which is by Councils: and theſc, 
if we rightly conſider Apoſtolic example, are nothing elſe but general Preſ- 
byteries. This ſeem'd ſo far from the Apoſtles to think much of, as if hereby 
their dignity were impair'd, that, as we may gather by thoſe Epiſtles of Pe- 
ter and Jobn, which are likely to be lateſt written, when the Church grew to 
a ſetiling, like thoſe heroic Patricians of Rome (if we may uſe ſuch compari- 
ſon) haſting to lay down their Dictatorſhip, they rejoic'd to call themſelves, 
and to be as Fellow-elders among their Brethren ; knowing that their high 
office was but as the ſcaffolding of the Church yet unbuilt, and would be but a 
troubleſome disfigurement, ſo ſoon as the building was finiſh*d. But the lofty 
minds of an age or two after, ſuch was their ſmall diſcerning, thought it a 
poor indignity, that the high-rear*d Government of the Church ſhou!d fo on a 
ſudden, as it ſeem'd to them, ſquat into a Preſbytery. Next, or rather be- 
fore Councils, the timelieſt prevention of Schiſm is to preach the Goſpel! 
abundantly and powerfuily throughout all the Land, to inſtruct the Youth re- 
ligiouſly, to endeavour how the Scriptures may be eaſieſt underſtood by all 
men; to all which the proceedings of theſe men have been on ſet purpoſe 
contrary, But how, O Prelates, ſhould you remove Schiſm? and how ſhould 
you not remove and oppoſe all the means of removing Schiſm ? when Prelaty 
is a Schiſm itſelf from the moſt reformed and moſt flouriſhing of our neigh- 
bour Churches abroad, and a ſad ſubject of diſcord and offence to the whole 
nation at home. The remedy which you alledge, is the very diſeaſe we groan 
under; and never can be tous a remedy but by removing itſelf. Your pre- 
deceſſors were believ'd to aſſume thispre-eminence above their brethren, only 
that they might appeaſe diſſenſion. Now God and the Church calls upon you, 
for the jame reaſon, to lay it down, as being to thouſands of good men offen- 
live, burdenſome, intolerable. Surrender that pledge, which, unleſs you Gary 
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uſurpt it, the Church gave you, and now clahns it aging, sor the rf 
firſt lent it. Diſcharge the truſt commitr: & to = „prevent Schiff; 
that ye can never do, but by diſcharging your f. cd 8. hat 0 r. 
which ye hold, we confeſs, prevents much, hinders aw, reo 
but what? the Schiſms and Gricvances of the Curch? no, but: wil 1 BYE | 
and unity, all the welfare not of the Church alone, but of the Whole 1 inn 
dom. And if it be ſtill permitted ye to hold, will caute the mol a £73 
not whether ſeparation be enough to lay, but "Oe ha write gu'p; 107 Autre Mo 
in this Land, as will never clofe her diima! gap until ye be lord (for of + 
ſelves ye will never do as that Roman C #ri;us cobly did) for the buch 
peace and your Country's, to leap into the midſt, and be no more ſcen. B:; 
this we ſhall know whether yours be that ancient Prelaty which yo; 
firſt conſtituted ſor the reducement of quict and unanimity into the | 
for then you will not delay to prefer that above your own prefermert, 1: 
otherwiſe, we muſt be corfident that your Pretty :s nothing clic but yi 
ambition, an inſolent preferring of your {cl vs above your brothren : art a 
your learned ſcraping in antiquity, cven to diſturb the bones of o Aa os, 
his ſons in their graves, is but to maintain a! nic {t pon our Ne ks a tately n= 
ſevere dignity, which you call ſacred, and is nothing in very Eced bur a ory. 
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and reverent gluttony, a ſanctimonious avarice z in cc mparifon of hi 1 
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the duties and dearneſſes which ye owe to Go or ro his Church, to; 
Cuſtom, or Nature, ye have refolv*d to fot at nonghe. I covid pur wot: 
mind whattCounſel Clement a Fellow Aube rer with tin 2 it!. 8 Payer o th. 
Preſbyters of Corinth, whom the people, though unjuitty, fort to remove 
Who among you, ſaith he, is noble-minded, w ho i is piti: u!, v they is Tara? 
let him ſay thus, Ii for me this ſedition, this enmity, theſe differences hoe, 
willingly depart, I go my ways; only let the flock: of Chriſt be ar peace eit! 
the Preſbyters that are ſet over it. He that tha'l do this, fairh he, lin 
him great honour in the Lord, and ail Places will receive him. T'i 
Clement's Counſel to good and holy men, that they ſhouid depart rather oy 
their juſt office, than by their ſtay to ravic cut the feam'els Garment of Co 1 
cord in the Church. But I have better counſel to give the Prelates, ond tur 
more acceptable to their cars, this advice in my opinion is Etter for theme: 
Cling faſt to your Pontifical Sees, bate not, quit your telves lik Baruns, 
ſtand to the utmolt for your haughty Courts and Votes in — dei Stool 
tell us, that you prevent Schiſm, though Schiſm and Combuſtion be tie ory 
iſſue of your bodies, your firſt-born; "and ſet your Country a bleeding + In. 
Prelatical mutiny, to fight for your pomp, and that il-tayour' wood of 
temporal honour that ſits diſhonourably upon your laic ſhoulders, thar + 
may be fat and fleſhy, ſwoln with high thoughts, and big with mite Yin &: 
ſigns, when God comes to viſit upon you al! this fourſcore years vexation of hi; 
Church under your Egyptian Tyranny. For certainly of all thoſe bleſſed Souls 
which you have perſecuted, and thoſe miſerable ones which you have loſt, the 
uit vengeance does not ſleep. 
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CHA P. VII. 
That thoſe many Sefts and Sch iſo ns by ſome ſuppes'd to be d. 


mong us, and that Rebellion in Ireland, ought not to be 3 


hindrance, but à haſtening of Reformation. 


S for thoſe many Sects and Diviſions rumourꝰ i abroad to be amongſt us, it 
is not hard to perceive that they are partly the mere fictions and fall 
alarms of the Prelates, therby to caſt amazements and panic terrors into the 
hearts of weaker Chriſtians, that they ſhould not venture to change the pre- 
ſent deformity of the Church for fear of I know not what worſe inconvent- 
encies. With the ſame objected fears and ſuſpicions, we know that ſuttle Pre 
late Gardner ſought to divertthe firſt Reformation. It may ſuffice us to be taug 
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by St. Paul, that there muſt be Sects for the manifeſting of thoſe that are 
ſound-hearted, Theſe are but winds and flaws to try the floating veſſel of our 
Faith, whether it be ſtanch and ſail well, whether our ballaſt be juſt, our an- 
chorage and cable ſtrong. By this is ſeen who lives by Faith and certain know- 
ledge, and who by credulity and the prevailing opinion of the age; whoſe 
virtue is of an unchangeable grain, and whole of a flight waſh, If God come 
to try our conſtancy, we ought not to ſhrink or ſtand the leſs firmly for that, 
but paſs on with more ſtedfaſt reſolution to eſtabilſh the Truth, though it were 
through a lane of Sects and Hereſies on each ſide. Other things men do to the 
glory of God: but Sccts and Errors, it ſeems, God ſuffers to be for the glory of 

ood men, that the World may know and reverence their true fortitude and 
undaunted conſtancy in the Truth. Let us not therfore make theſe things an 
incumbrance, or an excuſe of our delay in reforming, which God ſends us as 
an incitement to proceed with more honour and alacrity. For if there were 
no oppoſition, where were the trial of an unteigned goodneſs and magnanimi- 
ty? Virtue that wavers is not virtue, but vice revolted from it ſelf, and after 
a while returning. The actions of juſt and pious men do not darken in their 
middle courſe; but Solomon tells us, they are as the ſhining light, that ſhineth 
more and more unto the perfect day. But if we ſhall ſuffer the trifling doubts 
and jealouſies of future Sects to overcloud the fair beginnings of purpos'd Re- 
formation, let us rather fear that another proverb of the ſame wite man be 
not upbraided to us, that the way of the wicked is as dar kneſs, they ſtumble at 
they know not what, If Sects andSchiſms be turbulent in the unſettled eſtate 
of a Church, while it lies under the amending hand, it beſt beſcems our 
Chriſtian Courage to think they are but as the throws and pangs that go before 
the birth of Reformation, and that the work it ſelf is now in doing. For if 
we look but on the nature of elemental and mixt things, we know they can- 
not ſuffer any change of one Kind or quality into another, without the ſtruggle 
of contrarieties. And in things artificial, ſeldom any elegance 1s wrought 
without a ſuperfluous waſte and refuſe in the tranſaction. No marble ſtatue can 
be politely carv*d, no fair edifice built without almoſt as much rubbiſh and 
ſwecping. Inſomuch that even in the ſpiritual conflict of St. Paul's converſion, 
there fell ſcales from his eyes that were not perceiv'd before. No wonder 
then in the reforming of a Church, which is never brought to effect without 
the fierce encounter of truth and falſhood together, if, as it were the ſplin- 
ters and ſhares of ſo violent a jouſting, there tall from between the ſhock many 
fond errors and fanatic opinions, which when Truth has the upper hand, and 
the Reformation ſhall be perfected, will eaſily be rid out of the way, or kept 
ſo low, as that they ſhall be only the exerciſe of our knowledge, not the 
diſturbance or interruption of our faith. As for that which Barclay in his 
image of Minds writes concerning the horrible and barbarous conceits of Eng- 
liſbmen in their Religion, I deem it ſpoken like what he was, a fugitive Pa- 
piſt traducing the Iſland whence he ſprung. It may be more judiciouſly ga- 
ther'd fromhence, that the Engliſbman of many other Nations 1s leaſt atheiſti- 
cal, and bears a natural diſpoſition of much reverence and awe towards the 
Deity 3 but in his weakneſs and want of better inſtruction, which among us 
too frequently is neglected, eſpecially by the meaner ſort, turning the bent of 
his own wits, with a ſcrupulous and ceaſeleſs care, what he might do to inform 
himſelf aright of God and his Worſhip, he may fall not unlikely ſometimes, as 
any other Land-man, into an uncouth opinion. And verily it we look at his 
native towardlineſs in the rough caſt without breeding, ſome Nation or other 
may haply be better compos'd to a natural civility and right judgment than he. 
But if he get the benefit once of a wiſe and well-reCtify'd nurture, which mutt 
firſt come in general from the godly vigilance of the Church, I ſuppoſe that 
where-ever mention is made of Countries, Manners or Men, the Engliſh 
People among the firſt that ſhall be prais'd, may deſerve to be accounted a 
right pious, right honeſt, and right hardy Nation. But thus while ſome ſtand 
dallying and deferring to reform for fear of that which ſhould mainly haſten 
them forward, leſt Schiſm and Error ſhould encreaſe, we may now thank our 
ſelves and our delays, if inſtead of Schiſm a bloody and inhuman rebellion be 
ſtrook in between our ſlow movings. Indeed againſt violent and powerful op- 
polition there can be no juſt blame of a lingring diſpatch, But this I urge 
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againſt thoſe that diſcourſe it for a maxim, as if the ſwift opportunities of 
it itabliſhing or reforming Religion were to attend upon the fl-am of ttate-bufi- 
refs. In State m any things at firſt are crude and hard to digeſt, which only 
time and deliberation can ſupple and concoct, But in Re ligion, wherin is ny 
immaturity, nothing out of ſeaſon, it gocs far otherwile. _The door of 
Grace turiis u pon ſmooth hinges wide opening Fr to lend out, but foon ſhuttino 
to recal the precious offers of mercy to a Nation : : which unlets watchfulnet, 
and zeal, two quick-ſighted and ready-handed virgins, be there in dur behalf 
to receives we loſe : and ſtill the ofter we loſe, the ſtraiter the door ovens, 
and the leſs is offer'd. This is all we get by demurring in God's ſervice, 
is not rebellion that ought to be the hindrance of Reformation, but it 1; the 
want ok this which is the cauſe of that, The Prelates Which boatt them flugs 
the only Fridlers of Schiſm, God knows have been fo cold and backward both 
there and with us to repreſs Hereſy and Idolatry, that either through their 
corcleſineſs or their craft all this miſchief is befaln. What can the Je iſh 8 üb- 
ect do leſs in God's jult diſpleaſure againſt us, than revenge upon Eugliſt bo- 
dies the little care that our Prelates have had of their Souls? Nor hath riv-ir 
negligence been new in that Ifland, but ever notorious in Queen Elizabet}s 
days, as Camder their xnown friend forbeors not to complain. Yer fo little 
are they toucht with remorſe of theſe their cruelties, for theſe cruelties are 
theirs, the bloody revenge of thoſe Sou's which they have tamiſh'd, that 
whenas againſt our bretirea the Scots, ho by their upright and loyal deeds 
have now bought themſelves an honourable name to poſte Wu. whatſocver 
malice by ſlander could invent, rage in hoſtility attempt, they greedily at- 
tempted toward theſe murdrous Ir i/h, the enemies of God and Mankind, a 
curſed oft-ſpring of their own connivance, no man takes notice but that they 
ſeem to be very calmly and indiſſerently affected. Where then ſhould we 
begin to extinguiſh a rebellion that hath its cauſe from the miſgovernment of 
the Church? where, but at the Church's reformation, and, the removal t 
that Government which purſues and wars with all good Chriſtians under the 
name of Schiſmatics, but maintains and foſters all Papiſts and Idolaters as to- 
lerable Chriſtians ? And if the ſacred Bible may be our light, we are nei- 
ther without example, nor the witneſs of God himſelf, that the corrupted 
eſtate of the Church 1s both the cauſe of tumult and civil wars, and that to 
ſtint them, the peace of the Church muſt firſt be ſettd. N for a long ſeajan, 
ſaith Azariah to King Aſa, Iſrael hath been <vithert the true God, and without a 
teaching Prieft, and without Lato: and in thoſe times there <was no peace to himthat 
went out, nor to him that came in, but grea! vexations wore ten dll the inhabitants 
of the countries, And Nation cas deſtroy'd of Nation, a City of City, for Gol 
did vex them <vith oll adverſity. Be ye ſtrong therſere, ſaith he to the Reformers 
of that age, and let not your hai is be weak, for your work ſhall be rewarded, And 
in thoſe Prophe ts that liv'd in the times of Reformation after the C. ptivity, 
often doth God ſtir up the People to conſider that while eſtabliſhment of 
Church-matters was neglected, and put off, there was no peace to him that wen! 
out or came in; fer I, faith God, had ſet all men every one againſt his neighbour. 
But from the very day forward that they went ſeriouſly and cffeQually avout 
the welfare of the Church, he tells them that they themſelves might perceive 
the ſudden change of things into a proſperous and peacetu] condition. Butit 
will here be ſaid that the Reformation 1 is a long work, and the miſeries of He- 
land are urgent of a ſpeedy redreſs. They be indeed; and how ſpeedy we 
are, the poor afflicted remnant of our martyr*d Countrymen that fit there on 
the Sea-ſhore, counting the hours of our delay with their ſighs, and the mi- 
nutes with their falling tears, perhaps with the diſtilling 5 aer bloody 
wounds, if they have not quite by this time caſt off, and almoſt curſt the vai 
hope of our founder'd ſhips and aids, can beſt judge now ſpeedy we are to 
their relief. Bur let their ſuccours be haſted, as all need and reaſon is; and 
let not therfore the Reformation, which is the chiefeſt cauſe of ſucceſs and 
victory, be {till procraſtinated. They of the Captivity in their greateſt extre- 
mities could find both counſel and hands enough at once to build, and to ex- 
pect the enemies aſſault. And we for our parts, a populous and mighty Nation, 
mult needs be faln into a ſtrange plight either of effeminacy or confuſion, if 
Ireland that was once the conqueſt ot one ſingle Earl with his private forces, 
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1nd the ſraall aſſiſtance of a petty Kerniſh Prince, ſhould now take up all the 
Wiſlom and Proweis of this potent Monarchy, to quell a barbarous crew 
of Rebels, whom it we take but the right courſe to ſubdue, that is, begin- 
ning at the Reformation of our Church, their own horrid Murders and Rapes 
will ſo fight againſt them, that the very Suttlers and Horſe- boys of the Camp 
will be able to rout and chaſe them without the ſtaining of any noble Sword, 
To proceed by other method in this Enterprize, be our Captains and Com- 
manders never fo expert, will be as great an Error in the Art of War, as any 
Novice in Soldierſhip ever committed. And thus I leave it as a declared 
Truth, that neither the fear of Sects, no nor Rebellion, can be a fit Plea to 
{tay Reformation, but rather to puſh it forward with all poſſible diligence 
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OW happy were it for this frail, and as it may be truly call'd, 
mortal Lite of Man, ſince all earthly things which have the name 
of good and convenient in our daily uſe, are withal ſo cumberſome 

and tull of trouble, if Knowledge, yet which is the beſt and light- 
ſomeſt poſſeſſion of the mind, were, as the common ſaying is, no burden 
and that what it wanted of being a load to any part of the body, it did not 
with a heavy advantage overlay upon the Spirit ? For not to {peak of that 
Knowledge that reſts in the contemplation of natural Cauſes and Dimenſions, 
which muſt needs be a lower Wiſdom, as the Object is low, certain it is, 
that he who hath obrain'd in more than the ſcantieſt meaſure to know any 
thing diſt inctly of God, and of his true Worſhip, and what is infallibly good 
and happy in the ſtate of Man's Life, what in itſelf evil and miſerable, 
though vulgarly not ſo eſteem'd; he that hath obtain'd to know this, the 
only high valuable Wiſdom indeed, remembring alſo that God even to a 
ſtrictneſs requires the improvement of theſe his entruſted Gifts, cannot but 
ſuſtain a ſorer burden of mind, and more prefling than any ſupportable toil 
or weight which the Body can labour under: how and in what manner he 
ſhall diſpole and employ thoſe ſums of Knowledge and Illumination which 
God hath ſent him into this World to trade with. And that which aggravates 
the burden more, is, that having receiv*d amongſt his allotted parcels, cer- 
tain precious Truths of ſuch an orient luſtre as no Diamond can equal; which 
nevertheleſs he has in charge to put off at any cheap rate, yea, for no- 
thing to them that will; the great Merchants of this World fearing that this 
courſe would ſoon diſcover, and diſgrace the falſe glitter of their deceitful 
Wares wherwith they abuſe the People, like 2 Indians, with Beads and 
Glaſſes, practiſe by all means how they may ſuppreſs the venting of ſuch 
Rarities, and at ſuch a cheapneſs as would undo them, and turn their Traſh 
upon their hands, Therfore by gratitying the corrupt deſires of Men in fleſh- 
ly Doctrines, they ſtir them up to perſecute with hatred and contempt all 
thoſe. that ſeek to bear themſelves uprightly in this their ſpiritual Fac- 
tory : which they foreſeeing, though they cannot but teſtity of Truth, 
and the excellency of that heavenly Traffick which they bring, againſt 
what Oppoſition or Danger ſoever, yet needs muſt it fit heavily upon 
their Spirits, that being in God's prime Intention and their own, ſe— 
lected Heralds of Peace, and Diſpenſers of Treaſure ineſtimable, with- 
out price to them that have no Pence, they find in the diſcharge of their 
Commiſſion, that they are made the greateſt Variance and Offence, a ve 
Sword and Fire both in Houſe and City over the whole Earth. This is that 
which the ſad Prophet Feremiab laments, o is me my Mother, tha! thou haſt born 
me a Man of ſtrife and contention ! And although divine Inſpiration mult certain- 
ly have bin ſweet to thoſe ancient Prophets, yet che irkſomneſs of that Truth 
which they brought, was ſo unpleaſant unto them, that every where they call 
ta Burden, Yea, that myſterious Book of Revelation, which the great Evan- 
Vor.1, I geliſt 
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eliſt was bid to eat, as it had bin ſome eye-brightning Electuary of Know. 
ledge and Foreſight, though it were ſweet in his mouth, and ia the learnins 
it was bitter in his belly, bitter in the denouncing. Nor was this hid from the 
wiſe Poet Sophecles, who in that place of his Tragedy, where Tire/as is call'q 
to reſolve K. QMdipus in a matter which he knew would be grievous, brings him 
in bemoaning his lot, that he knew more than other Men. For ſurely to eve. 
ry good and peaceable Man, It muſt in nature needs be a hateful thing to be 
the dif plealer and molefter of thouſands ; much better would it like him douhr. 
leſs to be the Meſſenger of Gladneſs and Contentment, which is his chief in. 
tended buſineſs to all Mankind, but that they feſiſt and oppoſe their own true 
happineſs. Bat when God commands to take the Trumpet, and blow a do- 
lorous or a jarring blaſt, it lies not in Man's Will what he ſhall ſay, or what he 
ſhall conceal. If he ſhall think to be ſilent, as Jeremiah did, becauſe of the re. 
proach and deriſion he met with daily, and al! bis familiar Friends watcl/d for 
his halting, to be reveng'd on him tor ſpeaking the Truth, he would be forc'd 
to contels as he confeſt; his Word was in my heart as a burning fire ſhut up in 
my bones, I was weary with forbearing, and could not ſtay. Which might teach 
theſe times not ſuddenly to condemn all things that are ſharply ſpoken, or ve- 
hemently written, as proceeding out of Stomach, Virulence, and I1l-nature; 
but to conſider rather that if the Prelates have I: ave to ſay the worſt that can 
be faid, or do the worſt that can be done, while they ſtrive to keep to them- 
ſclves, to their great pleaſure and commodity, thoſe things which they ought 
to render up, no man can be juitly oftended with him that ſhall endeavour to 
impart and beſtow, without any gain to himſclt, thoſe ſharp but ſaving 
words, which would be a terror and a torment in him to keep back. For 
me, Ihave determin'd to lay up as the beſt Treaſure, and ſolace of a good 
old Age, if God vouchſafe it me, the honeit liberty of free ſpeech from my 
Youth, where I ſhall think it available in ſo dear a Concernment asthe Church's 
good. For if] be either by diſpoſition, or what other cauſe, too inqui- 
ſitive, or ſuſpicious of myſelf and mine own doings, who can help it? But 
this I foreſee, that ſhould the Church be brought under heavy oppreſſion, and 
God have given me ability the while to reaſon againſt that Man that ſhould be 
the Author of fo foul a diced ; or ſhould ſhe, by bleſſing from above on the 
induſtry and courage of faithful Men, change this her diſtracted eſtate into 
better days, without the leaſt furthcrance or contribution of thoſe few Talents 
which God at that preſent had lent me, I foreſee what ſtories I ſhould hear 
within myſelt, all my life after, of Diſcourage and Reproach, Timorous and 
ingrateful, the Church of God is now again at the foot of her inſulting Ene- 
mies, and thou bewaileſt; what matters it for thee, or thy bewailing? When 
time was, thou could'ſt not find a ſyllable of all that thou haſt read, or ſtudi- 
ed, to utter in her behalf, Yet eaſe and leiſure was given thee tor thy re- 
tired Thoughts, out of the ſweat of other Men. Thou hadſt the diligence, 
the parts, the language of a Man, it a vain Subject were to be adorn'd or 
beautify*d ; but when the cauſe of God and his Church was to be pleaded, for 
which purpoſe that Tongue was given thee which thou haſt, God liſten'd if 
he could hear thy voice among his zealous Servants, but thou wert dumb as a 
beaſt ; from henceforward be that which thine own brutiſh ſilence hath made 
thee. Or elſe I ſhould have heard on the other ear; Slothful, and ever to be 
ſet light by, the Church hath now overcome her late Diſtreſſes after the un- 
wearied labours of many her true Servants that ſtood up in her defence; thou 
alſo wouldſt take upon thee to ſhare amongſt them of their joy: But where- 
fore thou? Where canſt thou ſhew any Word or Deed of thine which might 
have haſten'd her peace? Whatever thou doſt now talk, or write, or look, is 
the Alms of other Men's active prudence and zeal. Dare not now to ſay, or do 
any thing better than thy former ſloth and intancy ; or if thou dar'ſt, thou doit 
impudently to make a,thritty purchaſe of boldneſs to thy ſelf, out of the pain- 


ful Merits of other Men; what before was thy Sin, is now thy Duty, ro be 


abje& and worthleſs. Theſe, and ſuch like leſſons as thefe, I know. would 
have bin my Martins duely, and my Even-fong. But now by this little dili- 
gence, mark what a privilege I have gain'd with good Men and Saints, to 
claim my right of lamenting the tribulations of the Church, if ſhe ſhould 
ſuffer, when others that have ventur'd nothing tor her ſake, have not tlie ho- 
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nour to be admitted Mourners. But if ſhe lift up her drooping head and 
proſper, among thoſe that have ſomething more than wiſh*d her welfare, I 
have my charter and freehold of rejoicing to me and my Heirs. Concerning 
therfore this wayward Subject againſt Prelaty, the touching wherof is 0 
diſtaſtful and diſquietous to a number of Men, as by what hath bin ſaid 
I may deſerve of charitable Readers to be credited, that neither Envy nor 
Gall hath entred me upon this Controverſy, but the enforcement of Conſci- 
ence only, and a preventive fear leſt the omitting of this Duty ſhould be a- 
gainſt me when I would ſtore up to myſelf the good proviſion of peaceful 
hours : So leſt it ſhould be ſtill imputed to me, as I have found it hath bin, 
that ſome ſelf-pleating humour of vain-glory hath incited me to conteſt with 
Men of high eſtimation, now while green years are upon my head, from 
this needleſs ſurmiſal I ſhall hope to difluade the intelligent and equal Au- 
ditor, if I can but ſay ſucceſsfully that which in this Exigent behoves me ; al- 
though I would be hcard only, if it might be, by the elegant and learned 
Reader, to whom principally for a while I ſhall beg leave I may addreſs niy 
ſelf. To him it will be no new thing, though I te him that if I hunted after 
praiſe, by theoſtentation of Wit aud Learning, I thould not write thus our 
of mine own ſeaſon, when I have neither yet compleated to my mind the full 
Circle of my private ſtudies, although I complun not of any inſufficiency to 
the matter in hand; or were I ready to my wiſhes, it were a jolly to commit: 
any thing elaborately compos'd to rhe careleſs and interrupted liſtening of 
theſe tumultuotis times. Next, if I were wiſe only to my own ends, I would 
certainly take ſuch a Subject as of itſelf might catch applauſe, wheras this 
hath all the Diſadvantages on the contrary, and ſuch a Subject as the publiſh- 
ing wherof might be delay*d at pleaſure, and time enough to pencil it over 
with all the curious touches of Art, even to the perfection of a faultleſs Pic- 
ture; whenas in this Argument the not deferring is of great moment to the 
good ſpeeding, that if Solidity have leiſure to do her office, Art cannot have 
much. Laſtly, I ſhould not chute this manner of writing, wherin knowing 
myſelf inferior to myſelf, led by the genial Power of Nature to another 
Taſk, I have the uſe, as I may account it, but of my left hand. And though 
I ſhall be fooliſh in ſaying more to this purpoſe, yet ſince it will be ſuch a folly, 
as wiſeſt Men go about to commit, have only confeſs'd and ſo committed, 
I may truſt with more reaſon, becauſe with more folly, to have courteous par- 
don. For although a Poet, ſoaring in the high Region of his Fancies, with his 
Garland and ſinging Robes about him, might, without Apology, ſpeak more 
of himſelf than I mean to do; yet for me fitting here below in the cool Ele- 
ment of Proſe, a mortal thing among many Readers of no Empyreal Conceit, 
to venture and divulge unuſual things of myſelf, I ſhall petition to the gen- 
tler ſort, it may not be envy to me. I muſt ſay therfore, that after I had 
from my firſt years, by the ceaſeleſs diligence and care of my Father, whom 
God recompence, bin exercis'd to the Tongues, and ſome Sciences, as my 
Age would ſuffer, by ſundry Maſters and Teachers both at home and at the 
Schools, it was found, that whether aught was impos'd meby them that ha 
the over-looking, or betaken to of mine own choice in Engliſh, or other 
Tongue, proſing or verſing, but chiefly this latter, the ſtile by certain vital 
Signs it had, was likely to live. But much latelier in the private Academies of 
ltaly, whither I was favour'd to reſort, perceiving that ſome Trifles which I 
had in memory, compos'd at under twenty or therabout, (for the manner is, 
that every one mult give ſome proof of his wit and reading there) met with 
acceptance above what was look'd for; and other things which I had ſhitted in 
ſcarcity of Books and Conveniences to patch up amongſt them, were receiv'd 
with written Encomiums, which the Halian is not forward to beſtow on Men 
of this ſide the Alps, I began thus far to aſſent both to them and divers of my 
Friends here at home ; and not leſs to an inward prompting which now grew 
daily upon me, that by lahour and intent ſtudy, (which Itake to be my portion 
in this Life) join'd with the ſtrong propenſity of Nature, I „ erhaps 
leave ſomething ſo written to after-times, as they ſhould not wi lingly let it 
die, Theſe thoughts at once poſſeſs'd me, and theſe other; That if I were 
certain to write as Men buy Leaſes, for three Lives and downward, there 
ought no regard be ſooner had than to God's glory, by the honour and in- 
Vol. I. I 2 ſtruction 
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ſtruct ion of my Country. For which cauſe, and not only for that I knew it 
would be hard to arrive at the ſecond Rank among the Latins, I apply'd my: 
{-1f to that Reſolution which Arigſto follow'd againſt the perſuaſions of Bem- 
60, to fix all the Induſtry and Art I could unite to the adorning of my native 
Longus; not to make verbal Curioſities the end, that were a toilſome Vanity, 
but to be an Interpreter and Relater of the beſt and ſageſt things among mine 
own Citizens throughout this Iſland in the mother dialect. That what che 
grcateſt and choiceſt Wits of Athens, Rome, or modern 1taly, and thoſe Le- 
vrews of old did for their Country, I, in my proportion, with this over and 
above, of being a Chriſtian, might do for mine; not caring to be once nam'd 
abroad, though perhaps I could attain to that, but content with theſe Br:ti/h 
Hands as my World, whoſe Fortune hath hitherto bin, that if the Athenians, 
as foine fay, made their ſmall Deeds great and renowned by their eloquent 
writers, Zagland hath had her noble Atchievements made ſinall by the un- 
{kilful handling of Monks and Mechanics, | 
Lime ſerves not now, and perhaps T might ſcem too profuſe to give any 
certain account of what the mind at home, in the ſpacious circuits of her mu- 
ting, hath liberty to propoſe to herſelf, though of higheſt hope, and hard- 
eſt attempting; whether that Epic Form wherot the two Pocmsof Homer, and 
thoſe other two of Virgil and Taſſo are a diffuſe, and the Book of Job a brict 
Model: or whether the Rules of Ariſtolle herin are ſtrictly to be kept, or Na- 
ture to be follow'd, which in them that know Art, and uſe Judgment, is no 
tranſgreſſion, but an inriching of Art. And lafily, what King or Knight before 
the Conqueſt, might be choſen in whom to lay the pattern of a Chriſtian 77ers. 
And as Taſſo gave to a Prince of Lady his choice, whether he would command 
him to write of Godfrey's expedition againſt the Infidels, or Beliſarius againſt 
the Goths, or Charlemain againſt the Lambards; if to the inſtinct of Nature 
and the imboldning of Art aught may be truſted, and that there be nothing 
adverſe in our Climate, or the tate of this Age, it haply would be no raſhneſs 
from an equal diligence and inclination, to preſent the like offer in our own 
ancient Stories. Or whether thoſe Dramatic Conſtitutions, wherin Sopbo- 
cles and Euripides reign, ſhall be found more doctrinal and exemplary to a Na- 
tion, The Scripture alſo affords us a Divine paſtoral Drama in the Song of 
Solomon, conſiſting of two Perſons, and a double Chorus, as Origen rightly 
judges. And the Apocalypſe of Saint Jobn is the majeſtic Image of a high 


and ſtately Tragedy, ſhutting up and intermingling her ſolemn Scenes and 


Acts with a ſevenfold Chorus of Hallclujah's and harping Symphonies: and this 
my opinion the grave authority of Pareus, commenting that Book, is ſufficient 
to confirm. Or if occaſion ſhall lead, to imitate thoſe magnific Odes and 
Hymns wherin P/ndarus and Callimachus are in moſt things worthy, ſome 0- 
thers in their frame judicious, in their matter moſt an end faulty. But thoſe 


frequent Songs throughout the Law and Prophets beyond all theſe, not in their 


divine Argument alone, but in the very critical Art of Compoſition, may be 
eaſily made appear over all the kinds of Lyric Poeſy, to be incomparable. 
Theſe abilities, whereſocver they be found, are the inſpired gift of God rare- 
ly beftow*d, but yet to ſome (though molt abuſe) in every Nation: and are 
of power, beſide the Office of a Pulpit, to inbreed and cheriſh in a great 
People the ſeeds of Virtue, and public Civility, to allay the perturbations of 
the Mind, and ſet the affections in right tune; to celebrate in glorious and 
lofty Hymns the Throne and Equipage of God's Almightineſs, and what he 
works, and what he ſuffers to be wrought with high Providence in his Church 
to ſing victorious Agonies of Martyrs and Saints, the Deeds and Triumphs 
of juſt and pious Nations, doing valiantly through Faith againſt the Enemies 
of Chriſt; to deplore the general relapſes of Kingdoms and States from 
juſtice and God's true worſhip. Laſtly, whatſoever in Religion is holy and 
ſublime, in Virtue amiable or grave, whatſoever hath Paſſion or Admiration 
in all the changes of that which is called Fortune from without, or the wily 
ſubtleties and refluxes of Man's thoughts from within; all theſe things wich 
a ſolid and treatable ſmoothneſs to paint out and deſcribe. Teaching over the 
whole Book of Sanctity and Virtue, through all the inſtances of Example, 
with ſuch delight to thoſe, eſpecially of ſott and delicious Temper, who will 
not ſo much as look upon Truth herſelf, unleſs they ſee her elegantly 1 
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that wheras the Paths of Honeſty and good Lite appear now rugged and dif- 
ficult, though they be indeed caſy and plealant, they would then appear to 
all Men both eaſy and pleaſant, though they were rugged and difficult indeed. 
And what a benefit this would be to our Youth and Gentry, may be ſoon 
ouelt by what we know of the Corruption and Bane winch they ſuck in daily 
from the writings and uterludes of libidinous and ignorant Poetaſters, who 
having ſcarce ever heard of that winch is the main conſiſtence of a true Poem, 
the choice of ſuch Per ſous as they ought to introduce, and what is moral and 
decent to each one, do for the moſt part lay up vicious Principles in ſweet 
Pills to be ſwallow'd down, and make the raſte of virtuous Documents harſh 
and ſour. But becaulc the Spirit of Man cannot demean itſelf lively in this 
Body wichout forte recreating intermiſſion of Labour, and ſerious things, it 
were happy for the Commonwealth, it our VIagiſtrates, as in thoſe famous 
Governments of old, would take huo their care, not only the deciding of 
our contentious Law-caſes and Bravls, but the managing of our public 
Sports, and teſtival Pallimcs, that they might be, not ſuch as were authoriz'd 
a while ſince, the provocations of Drunkennets and Lutt, but ſuch as may in- 
ure and harden our Bodies by martial exerciies to all War-like ſkill and per- 
formance z and may civilize, adorn, and make diſcreet our Minds by the 
learned and affable meeting of frequent A mies, and the procurement of 
wiſe and artful recitations, ſweeten'd with cloquent and graceful inticements 
to the love and practice of Juſtice, Temperance, and Fortitude, inſtructing 
and betteringthe Nation at all opportuniries, that the call of Wiſdom and 
Virtue may be heard every where, as Solomen faith z She crieth without, fhe 
uttereth her voice in the Streets, in the top of high places, in the chief concourſe, and 
in the openings of the Gates. Whether this may be not only in Pulpits, but after 
another perſuaſive method, at ſet and ſolemn Panegurics, in Th-.tres, Porch- 
es, or what other place or way, may win moſt upon the People to receive at 
once both Recreation, and Inſtruction ; let them in Authority conſult, The 
thing which I had to ſay, and thoſe Intentions which have liv'd within me ever 
fiace I could conceive myſelf any thing worth to my Country, I return to 
crave excuſe that urgent Reaſon hath pluckt from me, by an abortive and 
fore-dared diſcovery. And the accompliſhment of them lies not bur in a 
power above man's to promiſe ; but that none hath by more ſtudious ways 
endeavour'd, and with more unwearied Spirit that none ſhall, that I dare almoſt 
aver of my ſelf, as far as life and free leifure will extend; and that the Land 
had once infranchis'd herſelf from this impertinent yoke of Prelaty, under 
whoſe inquilitorious and tyrannical duncery, no free and ſplendid Wit can flou- 
riſh. Neither do I think it ſhame to covenant with any knowing Reader, 
that for ſome few years yet I may go on truſt with him toward the payment 
of what I am now indebted, as being a work not to be rais'd from the heat 
of Youth, or the vapours of Wine; like that which flows at waſte from the 
Pen of ſome vulgar Amorilt, or the trencher fury of a riming Paraſite ; nor 
to be obtain'd by the invocation of Dame Memory and her Siren Daughters, 
but by devout Prayer to that eternal Spirit, who can enrich with all utter- 
ance and knowledge, and ſends out. his Seraphim, with the hallow*d Fire of his 
Altar, to touch and purify the Lips of whom he pleaſes : to this muſt be ad- 
ded, induſtrious and ſelect Reading, ſteady Obſervation, inſight into all ſeemly 
and generous Arts and Affairs; till which in ſome meaſure be compaſs'd, at 
mine own peril and coſt, I refuſe not to ſuſtain this expectation from as many 
as are not loth to hazard ſo much credulity upon the beſt Pledges that I can 
give them, Although it nothing content me to have diſclos'd thus much be- 
tore hand, but that I rruſt hereby to make it manifeſt with what ſmall willing 
nefs I endure to interrupt the purſuit of no leſs hopes than theſe, and leave a 
calm and pleaſing Solitarineſs, fed with chearful and confident thoughts, to 
imbark in a troubled Sea of Noiſes and hoarſe Diſputes, from beholding the 
bright countenance of Truth in the quiet and ſtill air of delightful Studies, 
to come into the dim reflection of hollow Antiquities ſold by the ſeeming bulk, 
and there be fain to club quotations with Men whoſe learning and belief lies 
in marginal ſtuffings ; who when they have, like good ſumpters, laid ye down 
their horſe-load of Citations and Fathers at your door, with a Rapſody of 
who and who were Biſhops here or there, ye may take off their Packſaddles, 
their 
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their day's work is done, and Epiſcopacy, as they think, ſtoutly vindicated, 
Let any gentle Apprehenſion that can diſtinguiſh learned Pains from unlearned 
Drudgery, imagine what pleaſure or proſoundneſs can be in this, or what ho- 
nour to deal againſt ſuch Adverſaries. But were it the meaneſt under-ſcrvice, 
if God by his ſecretary Conſcience enjoin it, it were ſad for me if I ſhould 
draw back; for me eſpecially, now when all Men offer their aid to help, eaſe 
and lighten the difficult labours of the Church, to whoſe ſervice, by the in- 
tentions of my Parents and Friends, I was deſtin*d of a Child, and in mine 
own reſolutions, till coming to ſome maturity of years, and perceiving what 
Tyranny had invaded the Church, that he who would take Orders muſt ſub. 
{ſcribe Slave, and take an Oath withal; which unleſs he took with a Conſci- 
ence that would retch, he muſt either ſtrait perjure, or ſplit his Faith; I 
thought it better to prefer a blameleſs ſilence before the ſacred Office of ſpeak- 
ing, bought and begun with ſervitude and forſwearing. Howloever thus 
Church-outed by the Prelates, hence may appear the right I have to meddle 
in theſe matters, as before the neceſſity and conſtraint appear'd. 


G HAP. I 


That Prelaty oppoſeth the reaſon and end of the Goſpel three 
ways, and firſt in her outward Form. 


FTER this digreſſion, it would remain that I ſhould ſingle out ſome 
A other reaſon which might undertake for Prelaty to be a fit and lawful 
Church-Government; but finding none of like validity with theſe that have 
already ſped according to their fortune, I ſhall add one reaſon why it is not 
to be thought a Church-Government at all, but a Church-Tyranny, and is 
at hoſtile Terms with the end and reaſon of Chriſt's Evangelic Miniſtry. Al- 
beit I muſt confeſs to be half in doubt whether I ſhould bring it forth or no, 
it being ſo contrary to the eye of the World, and the World ſo potent in moſt 
Men's Hearts, that I ſhall endanger either not to be regarded, or not to be 
underſtood : For who is there almoſt that meaſures Wiſdom by Simplicity, 
Strength by Suffering, Dignity by Lowlineſs ? Who is there that counts it firſt 
to be laſt, ſomething to be nothing, and reckons himſelf of great command 
in that he is a Servant ? Yet God when he meant to ſubdue the World and 
Hell at once, part of that to Salvation, and this wholly to Perdition, made 
choice of no other Weapons, or Auxiliaries than theſe, whether to ſave or to 
deſtroy. It had bin a ſmall Maſtery for him to have drawn out his Legions 
into array, and flank'd them with his Thunder; therfore he ſent Fooliſhneſs 
to confute Wiſdom, Weakneſs to bind Strength, Deſpiſedneſs to vanquiſh 
Pride : And this is the great myſtery of the Goſpel made good in Chrift him- 
lelf, who as he teſtifies came not to be miniſtred to, but to miniſter ; and 
mult be fulfilPd in all his Miniſters till his ſecond coming. To go a- 
gainſt theſe Principles St. Paul ſo fear'd, that if he ſhould but affect the Wiſ⸗ 
dom of words in his preaching, he thought it would be laid to his 
charge, that he had made the Croſs of Chriſt to be of none eſſect. 
Whether then Prelaty do not make of none effect the Croſs of Chriſt, 
by the principles it hath ſo contrary to theſe, nullifying the power and 
end of the Goſpel, it ſhall not want due proof, if it want not due 
belief. Neither ſhall I ſtand to trifle with one that will tell me of Quid- 
ditics and Formalities, whether Prelaty or Prelateity in abſtract notion be this 
or that ; it ſuffices me that I find it in his Skin, ſo I find it inſeparable, or not 
oftner otherwiſe than a Phenix hath bin ſeen ; although I perſuade me that 
whatever faultineſs was but ſuperficial to Prelaty at the beginning, is now by 
the juſt Judgment of God, long ſince branded and inworn into the very eſ- 
ſence therof. Firſt therfore, if to do the work of the Goſpel, Chriſt our Lord 
took upon him the form of a Servant; how can his Servant in this Miniſtry take 
upon him the form of a Lord? I know Bilſon hath decypher'd us all the galan- 
teries of Signore and Monſignore, and Monſieur, as circumſtantially as any panes 
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aliſt of Cafteel, Naples, or Hountaiu-Hleau could have done: but this muſt not 
ſo com plæment us out of our git minds, as to be to learn that the form of 
a Servant was a mean, laborious, and vulgar Liſe apteſt to teach; which form 
Chriſt thought ſitteſt, that he might bring about his Will according to his 
own Principles, chuſing the meaner things of this World, that he might put 
under the high. Now whether the pompous Garb, the lordly Life, the 
Wealth, the haughty diſtance of Prelaty be thoſe meaner things of the World, 
herby God in them would manage the myſtery of his Goſpel, be it the ver- 
dict of common ſenſe. For Chriſt faith in St. Zohn, The Servant is not great- 
er than his Lord, nor he that is ſent greater than he that ſent him; and adds, 
If ve know theſe things, Happy ate ye if ye do them, Then let the Prelates well 
adviſe, it they neither know, nor do theſe things, or if they know, and yet 
do them not, wherin their Happineſs conſiſts, And thus is the Goſpel fruſ- 
trated by the lordly Form of Prelaty, 


C H A P. II. 


That the ceremonious Doarine of Prelaty oppeſeth the rea- 
ſon and end of the Goſpel. 


H A T which next declares the heavenly Power, and reveals the deep 

myſtery of the Goſpel, is the pure ſimplicity of Doctr ne, accounted the 
feoliſhneſs of this World, yet croſſirg and confounding the “ride and Wiſ- 
dom of the Fleſh. And wherin conſiſts this fleſhly Wiſdom and Pride? In 
being altogether ignorant of God and ins Worſhip ? No ſurely, for Men are 
naturally aſham'd of that. Where then? It conſiſts in a bold preſumption of 
ordering the Worſhip and Service of God aiter Man's own Will in Traditions 
and Ceremonies. Now if the Pride and Wiſdom of the Fleſh were to be de- 
feated and confounded, no doubt but in that very point wherin it was proud- 
eſt, and thought itſelf wiſeſt, that ſo the victory of the Goſpel might be the 
more illuſtrious. But our Prelates, inſtead of expreſſing the ſpiritual Power of 
their Miniſtry, by warring againſt this chief bulwark and ſtrong-hold of the 
Fleſh, have enter'd into faſt 1 with the principal Enemy againſt whom 
they were ſent, and turn'd the ſtrength of fleſhly Pride and Wiſdom a- 
gunſt the pure ſimplicity of ſaving Truth, Firſt, miſtruſting to find the 
Authority of their Order in the immediate Inſtitution of Chriſt, or his Apoſtles; 
by the clear evidence of Scripture, they fly to the carnal ſupportment of 
Tradition; when we appeal to the Bible, they to the unwieldy Volumes of 
Tradition: And do not ſhame to reject the Ordinance of him that is eternal, 
for the perverſe iniquity of ſixteen hundred years; chuſing rather to think 
Truth itſelf a Lyar, than that ſixteen Ages ſhould be tax'd with an error; 
not conlidering the general Apoſtacy that was foretold, and the Church's 
flight into the Wilderneſs. Nor is this enough; inſtead of ſhewing the reaſon 
of their lowly Condition from divine example and command, they ſeek to 
prove their hizh pre-eminence from human Conſent and Authority. Burt let 
them chaunt while they will of Prerogatives, we ſhall tell them of Scripture ; 
of Cultom, we of Scripture z of Acts and Statutes, ſtill of 8 z till 
the quick and piercing Word enter to the 2 of their Souls, and the 
mighty weakneſs of the Goſpel throw down the weak mightineſs of Man's rea- 
ſoning. Now for their demeanor within the Church, how have they disfigur'd 
and defac'd that, more than angelic brightneſs, the unclouded ſerenity of 
Chriſtian Religion, with the dark overcaſting of ſuperſtitious Copes and fla- 
minical Veſtures, wearing on their Backs, and I abhor to think, perhaps in 


ſome worſe Place, the unexpreſſible Image of God the Father? Tell me, ye 


Prieſts, wherfore this Gold, wherfore theſe Robes and Surplices over the 
Goſpel ? Is our Religion guilty of the firſt Treſpaſs, and hath need of cloath- 
Ing to cover her nakedneſs? What does this elle but caſt an ignominy upon 
the perfection of Chriſt's miniſtry, by ſeeking to adorn it with that which * 
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the poor remedy of our Shame ? Believe it, wondrous Doctors, all corporeal 
reſemblances of inward Holineſs and Beauty are now paſt ; he that will cloath 
the Goſpel now, intimates plainly, that the Goſpel is naked, uncomely, that 
I may not ſay reproachful. Do not, ye Church-maikers, while Chriſt ig 
cloathing upon our Barrenneſs with bis righteous Garment, to make us accept. 
able in his Father's ſight ; do not, as ye do, cover and hide his righteous verity 
with the polluted clothing of your Ceremonies, to make it ſeem more decent 
in your own eyes. How beautiful, faith 1/aiah, are the Feet of him that bing. 
eth good tydings, that publiſheth Salvation / Are the feet ſo beautiful, and is the 
very bringing of theſe tydings ſo decent of itſelf? What new Decency then 
can be added to this by your ſpinſtry ? Ye think by theſe gaudy gliſterings to 
ſtir up the devotion of the rude Multitude; ye think fo, becauſc ye forſak the 
heavenly teaching of St. Paul for the helliſh Sophiſtry of Papiſm. Ifthe Mul- 
titude be rude, the lips of the Preacher muſt give Knowledge, and not Cere- 
monies. And although ſome Chriſtians be new-hborn Babes comparative! y to 
ſome that are ſtronger, yet in reſpect of Ceremony, whichis but a rudimea: 
of the Law, the weakeſt Chriſtian hath thrown otf the robes of his M inority, 
and is a perfect Man, as to legal Rites. What children's food there is in the 
Goſpel, we know to be no other than the /rcerity of the Mord, that they may Brow 
therby. But is here the utmoſt of your out-braving the ſervice of God ? No, 
Ye have bin bold, not to ſet your threſhold by his threſhold, or your poſts 
by his poſts 3 but your Sacrament, your dign, call it what you will, by his 
Sacrament, baptizing the Chriſtian Infant with a ſolemn iprinkle, and un- 
baptizing for your own part with a prophane and impious Fore-finger : as if 
when ye had laid the purify ing element upon his Forehead, ye meant to can. 
cel and croſs it out again with a character not of God's bidding, O but the In- 
nocence of theſe Ceremonies ! O rather the ſottiſſi abſurdity of this excuſe! 
What could be more innocent than the waſhing of a cup, a glaſs, or hands be- 
fore meat, and that under the Law when ſo many Waſhings were command- 
ed, and by long tradition? yet our Saviour deteſted their Cuſtoms, though 


never ſo ſeeming harmleſs, and charges them ſeverely that they had tranſ- 


greſo'd the Commandments of God by their traditions, and worſhip'd him in 
vain. How much more then muſt theſe, and much groſſer Ceremonies now 
in force, delude the end of Chriſt's coming in the fleſh againſt the fleſh, and 
ſtifle the ſincerity of our new Covenant, which hath bound us to forſake all 
carnal Pride and Wiſdom, eſpecially in matters of Religion? Thus we ſw 
again how Prelaty, failing in oppoſition to the main end and power of the 
Goſpel, doth not join in that myſterious Work of Chriſt, by lowlineſs to con- 
found height, by ſimplicity of doctrine the wiſdom of the world, but contra- 
riwiſe hath made itſelf high in the world and the fleſh, to vanquiſh things by 
the world accounted low, and made itſelf wiſe in tradition and fleſhly cerc- 
mony, to confound the purity of doctrine which is the Wiſdom of God. 


CH A P. III. 


That Prelatical Juriſdict iom oppoſeth the reaſon and end if 
the Goſpel and of State. 


HE third and laſt Conſideration remains, whether the Prelates in their 
Function do work according to the Goſpel, practiſing to ſubdue the 
mighty things of this World by things weak, which St. Paul hath ſer forth to 
be the powerand excellence of the Goſpel ; or whether in more likelihood they 
band themſelves with the prevalent things of this world, to over-run the weak 
things which Chriſt hath made choice to work by; and this will ſooneſt be 
diſcern'd by the courſe of their Juriſdiction, But here again I find my thoughts 
almoſt in ſuſpenſe betwixt yea and no, and am nigh turning mine eye whick 
way I may bet retire, and not proceed in this ſubject, blaming the ardency 
of my mind that fix'd me too attentively to come thus far. For Truth, | 
| know 
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Know not how, hath this unhappineſs fatal to her, ere ſhe can come to the 
trial and iaſpection of the Underſtanding; being to paſs through many little 
wards and limits of the ſeveral Affections and Deſires, ſhe cannot ſhift it, but 
muſt put on ſuch colours and attire, as thoſe pathetica] handmaids of the Soul 

ſeaſe to lead her in to their Queen : And if the find fo much favour with 
chem, they let her pals in her own likeneſs ; if not, they bring her into the 
preſence habited and colour'd like a notorious Falſhood. And contrary, when 
any Falthood comes that way, it they like the errand ſhe brings, they are ſo 
artful to counterfeit the very ſhape and viſage of Truth, that the Under- 
ftanding not being able io ditcern the tucus which theſe Inchantreſſes with 
fuch cunning have laid upon the feature ſometimes of Truth, ſometimes of 
Filſhood interchangeably, ſentences for the moſt part one for the ocher at the 
firſt bluſh, according to the ſubtle impoſture of theſe ſenſual Miſtreſſes chat 
keep the ports and pallages between her and the object. So that were it not 
tor leaving imperfect that which is already ſaid, I ſhould go near to relin- 
„ih that which is to follow. And becauſe I fee that moſt Men, as it happens 
1a this world, either weakly or iaiſly principled, what through ignorance, and 
what through cuſtom of licence, born in diſcourſe and writing, by what hath 
bin of late written in vulgar, have not ſeem'd to attain the deciſion of this 
point, I ſhall likewiſe aſſay thoſe wily Arbitreſſes who in moit Men have, as 
was heard, the ſole uſhering of Truth and Falſhood between the Senle and 
the Soul, with what loyalty they will uſe me in convoying this Truth to my 
underſtanding 3 the rather for that by as much acquaintance as I can obtain 
with them, I do not find them efgag'd either one way or other. Concerning 
therfore Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, 1 find ſtill more controverly, who ſhould 
adminiſter it; than diligent enquiry made to learn what it is: for had the 
pains bin taken to ſearch out that, it had bin long ago enrol!*d to be nothing 
elſe but a pure tyrannical forgery of the Prelates; and that juriſlictive power 
in the Church there ought to be none at all. It cannot be coneciv'd that what 
Men now call Juriſdiction in the Church, ſhould be other thing than a 
Chriſtian Cenſorſhip ; and therfore is it moſt commonly and truly nam'd 
Fccleftaſtical Cenſure. Now it the Roman Cenſor, a civil function, to that 
ſevere afſize of ſurveying and controlling the privateſt and ſlieſt manners of all 
men and all degrees, had noJurifdiction, no Courts of Plea, or Inditement, no 
punitive force annex*d ; whether it were that to this manner of correction the 
intunglement of ſuits was improper, or that the notice of thoſe upright In- 
quiſitors extended to ſuch the moſt covert and ſpiritous vices as would flip 
calily between the wider and more material graſp of the Law; or that it 
ſtood more with the Majeſty of that Office to have no other Serjeants or Maces 
about them but thoſe inviſible ones of Terror and Shame: Or laſtly, were it 
their fear, leſt the greatneſs of this Authority and Honour, arm'd with Juriſ- 
\iction, might ſtep with eaſe into a Tyranny : In all theſe reſpects, with much 
more reaſon undoubtedly ought the cenſure of the Church be quite diveſted 
anddifintaiPd of all Juriſdiction whatſoever. For if the courſe of Judicature 
to a political Cenſorſhip ſeem either too tedious, or too contentious, much 
more may it to the Diſcipline of the Church, whoſe definitive decrees are to 
be ſpeedy, but the execution of rigour flow, contrary to what in legal pro- 
ceedings is moſt uſual ; and by how much the leſs contentious it is, by ſo 
much will it be the more Chriſtian, And if the Cenſor, in his moral Epiſcopy, 
being to judge moſt in matters not anſwerable by writ or action, could not uſe 
an inſtrument ſo groſs and bodily as Juriſdiction is, how can the. Miniſter of 
the Goſpel manage the corpulent and ſecular trial of Bill and Proceſs in things 
merely ſpiritual? Or could that Roman Office, without this juridical Sword 
or Saw, ſtrike ſuch a reverence of itſelf into the moſt undaunted hearts, as 
with one ſingle daſh of ignominy to put all the Senate and Knighthood of 
Rome into a tremble ? Surely much rather might the heavenly Miniftry of 
the Evangel bind herſelf about with far more piercing beams of majeſty 
and awe, by wanting the beggarly help of halings and amercements in the 
ule of her powerful Keys. For when the Church without temporal ſupport 
1 able to do her great works upon the unforc'd obedience of Men, it argues 
2 Divinity about her. But when ſhe thinks to credit and better her ſpiritual 


* and to win herſelf re ſpect and dread by ſtrutting in the talſe vizard 
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of worldly Authority, *tis evident that God is not there, but that her apoſto. 
lic virtue is departed from her, and hath left her Key-cold: Which ſhe per. 
ceiving as in a decay'd nature, ſeeks to the outward fomentations and chaſing, 
of worldly help, and external flouriſhes, to fetch, if it be poſſible, * 
motion into her extreme parts, or to hatch a counterfeit life with the crafty 
and artificial heat of Juriſdliction. But it is obſervable, that fo long as th. 
Church, in true imitation of Chriſt, can be content to ride upon an Aſs, er 
rying herſelf and her Government along in a mean and ſimple guiſe, ſhe may 
be, as he is, a Lion of the tribe of Juda; and in her humility all Men with 
loud Hoſanna's will confeſs her greatneſs. But when deſpiſing the mighty 
operation of the Spirit by the weak things of this world, ſhe thinks to maj. 
herſelf bigger and more conſiderable, by uſing the way of civil force an; 
juriſdiction, as ſhe fits upon this Lion ſhe changes into an Als, and inſtead ot 
Hoſanna's every Man pelts her with ſtones and dirt. Laſtly, if the wiſdgn - 
of the Romans tear'd to commit Juriſdiction to an Office of ſo high eſtacm 
and dread as was the Cenſors, we may ſee what a ſoleciſm in the art of policy 
it hath bin all this while through Chriſtendom to give Juriſdiction to Ecck. 
ſiaſtical Cenſure. For that Strength, join'd with Religion, abus'd and pre- 
tended to ambitious ends, mult of neceſſity breed the heavieſt and moſt qc. 
ling Tyranny not only upon the necks, but even to the fouls of Men: which 
it Chriſtian Rome had been fo cautelous to prevent in her Church, as Pagan 
Rome was in her State, we had not had ſuch a lamentable experience therof 
as now we have from thence upon all Chriſtendom. For although I faid be. 
fore, that the Church coveting to ride upoſf the lionly form of Juriſdiction, 
makes a transformation of herſelt into an Afs, and becomes deſpicable, 
that is, to thoſe whom God hath enlightew'd with tru: knowledge ; but where 
they remain yet in the reliques of Superſtition, this is the extremity of their 
bondage and blindneſs, that while they think they do obcifance to the Lord. 
ly viſage of a Lion, they do it to an Aſs, that through the juſt judgment of 
God is permitted to play the dragon among them becauſe of their wilful ſtu. 
pidity. And let England here well rub her eyes, leſt by leaving Juriſdifio1 
and Church-Cenſure to the ſame perſons, now that God hath bin ſo Jong 
medicining her eye-ſight, ſhe do not with her over-politic fetches mar al, 
and bring herſelf back again to worſhip this Aſs beſtriding a Lion. Having 
hitherto explain'd, that to Eccleſiaſtical Cenſure no juriſdictive power can 
be added, without a childiſh and dangerous over- ſight in Policy, and a peri- 
cious contradiction in Evangelic Diſcipline, as anon more fully; it will b: 
next to declare wherin the true reaſon and force of Church-Cenſure conſiſts, 
which by then it ſhall be laid open to the root; ſo little is it that I fear lat 
any crookednels, any wrinkle or {pot ſhould be found in Preſbyterial Goveri- 
ment, that if Bogin the famous /+ench Writer, though a Papiſt, yet affirms, 
that the Commonwealth which maintains this Diſcipline will certainly flouriſh 
in Virtue and Piety ; I dare aſſure my ſelf that every true Proteſtant will ad. 
mire the Integrity, the Uprightneſs, the divine and gracious Purpoſes therol, 
and even for the reaſon of it ſo coherent with the doctrine of the Gofpel, 
beſide the evidence of command in Scripture, will conſeſs it to be the only 
true Church-government z and that contrary to the whole end and myſtery 
of Chriſt's coming in the fleſh, a talſe appearance of the ſame is exercis'd by 
Prelaty. But becauſe ſome count it rigorous, and that hereby Men ſhall be 
liable to a double Puniſhment, I will begin ſomewhat higher, and ſpeak of 
Puniſhment. Which, as it is an evil, I eſteem to be of two ſorts, or rather 
two degrees only, a reprobate Conſcience in this life, and Hell in the other 
world. Whatever elſe Men call Puniſhment or Cenſure, is not properly an 
Evil, fo it be not an illegal violence, but a ſaving medicine ordain'd of God 
both for the public and private good of Man; who conſiſtingof two parts, the 


. inward and the outward, was by the eternal Providence left under two forts 


of cure, the Church and the Magiſtrate. The Magiſtrate hath only to deal with 
the outward part, I mean not of the Body alone, bur of the Mind in all her out- 
ward acts, which in Scripture is call'd the outward Man. So that it would be 
helpful to us if we might borrow ſuch Authority as the Rhetoricians by patent 
may give us, with a kind of Promethean ſkill to ſhape and faſhion this out- 
ward Man into the ſimilitude of a Body, and ſet him viſible before us ; 

z imagining 
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imacining the inner Man only as the Soul, Thus then the civil Magiſtrate 
looking only upon the outward Man, (I fay as a Magiſtrate, for what he doth 
further, he doth it as a Member of the Church) it he find in his complexion, 
fin, or outward temperature the Signs and Marks, or in his doings the Ef- 
fects of Injuſtice, Rapine, Luſt, Cruelty, or the like, ſometimes he ſhuts up 
18 in frenetick or infectious Diſeaſes z or confines within doors, as in every 
ſickly eſtate. Sometimes he ſhaves by Penalty or Mulct, or elſe to cool and 
take down thoſe luxuriant Humours which Wealth and Exceſs have caus'd t 

abound. Otherwhiles he ſears, he cauterizes, he ſcarifies, lets blood ; an 

finally, for utmoſt remedy cuts off, The Patients, which moſt an end are 
brought into his Hoſpital, are ſuch as are far gone, and belide themſelves, 
(unleſs they be falſly accus'd) ſo that Force is neceſſary td tame and quiet 
them in their unruly fits, before they can be made capable of a more humane 
cure. His general End 1s the outward Peace and Welfare of the Common- 
wealth, and civil Happineſs in this Life. His particular End in every Man 
is, by the infliction of pain, damage, and diſgrace, that the Senſes and com- 
mon perceivance might carry this Meſſage to the Soul within, that it is nei- 
ther eaſetul, profitable, nor praiſe-worthy in this Life to do evil. Which mull 
needs tend to the good of Man, whether he be to live or dic ; and be un- 
doubtedly the firſt means to a natural Man, eſpecially an Offender, which 
might open his eyes to a higher conſideration of Good and Hvil, as it is taught 


had they eſcap'd, had gone on ſinning to an immeaſurable heap, which is one 
of the extremeſt puniſhments. And this 1s all that the Civil Magiſtrate, as 
ſo being, confers to the healing of Man's mind, working only by terrifying 
Plaiſters upon the rind and orifice of the Sore ; and by all outward applian- 


not once touching the inward bed of Corruption, and that hectie diſpoſition to 
evil, the ſource of all Vice and Obliquity againſt the Rule of Law. Which 
how inſufficient it is to cure the Soul of Man, we cannot better gueſs than by 
the Art of bodily Phyſic. Therfore God, to the intent of further healing 
Man's deprav'd Mind, to this Power of the Magiſtrate, which contents itſelt 
with the reſtraint of evil doing in the external Man, added that which 
we call Cenſure, to purge it and remove it clean out of the inmoſt Soul. 
In the beginning this Authority ſeems to have been plac'd, as all both civil and 
religious Rites once were, only in each Father of a Family : Afterwards a- 
mong the Heathen, in the wiſe Men and Philoſophers of the Age; but ſo as 
it was a thing voluntary, and no ſet Government. More diſtinctly among 
the Fewws, as being God's peculiar, where the Prieſts, Levites, Prophets, and 
at laſt the Scribes and Phariſees took charge of inſtructing and overſeeing the 
Lives of the People. But in the Goſpel, which is the ſtraiteſt and the deareſt 
Covenant can be made between God and Man, we being now his adopted Sons, 
and nothing fitter for us to think on than to be like him, united to him, and, as 
he pleaſes to expreſs it, to have fellowſhip with him; it is all neceſſity that 
we ſhould expect this bleſſed Efficacy of healing our inward Man to be mini. 
ſtred to us in a more familiar and effectual Method than ever before. God be- 
ing now no more a Judge after the Sentence of the Law, nor, as it were, a 
Schoolmaſter of periſhable Rites, but a moſt indulgent Father, governing his 
Church as a Family of Sons in their diſcreet Age: and therfore in the ſweet- 
eſt and mildeſt manner of paternal Diſcipline, he hath committed this other 
Office of preſerving in healthful conſtitution the inner Man, which may be 
term'd the Spirit of the Soul, to his ſpiritual Deputy the Miniſter of each Con- 
E z who being beſt acquainted with his own Flock, hath beſt reaſon to 
Know all the ſecreteſt Diſeaſes likely to be there. And look by how much the 
internal Man is more excellent and noble than the external, by ſo much is his 
Cure more exactly, more throughly, and more particularly to re 
For which cauſe the Holy Ghoſt by the Apoſtles join'd to the Miniſter, as 
alſiſtant in this great Office, ſometimes a certain number of grave and faithful 
rethren, (ſor neither doth the Phyſician doall in reſtoring his Patient, he pre- 
{cribes, another prepares the Medicine, ſome tend, ſome watch, ſome vilit) 
much more may a Miniſter partly not ſee all, partly err as a Man: Beſides, that 
nothing can be more for the mutual honour and love of the People to their 
Vo I. I. K 2 Paſtor, 


in Religion. This is ſeen in the often penitence of thoſe that ſuſter, who, 


ces, as the Logicians ſay, a poſteriori, at the Effect, and not from the Cauſe; 
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Paſtor, and his to them, than when in ſelect numbers and courſes they are 
ſeen partaking, and doing reverence tothe holy Duties of Diſcipline by thei 
ſerviceable and ſolemn Preſence, and receiving honour again from their Em. 
ployment, not now any more to be ſeparated in the Church by Vails and Pr. 
titions as Laics and unclean, but admitted to wait upon the Tabernacle 38 
the rightful Clergy of Chriſt, a choſen Generation, a royal Prieſthoo4, to of. 
fer up ſpiritual Sacrifice in that meet place to which God and the Congreg1. 
tion ſhall call and aſſign them. And this all Chriſtians ought to know, that the 
Title of Clergy St. Peter gave to all God's People, till Pope Higinus and the 
ſucceeding Prelates took it from them, appropriating that Name to them. 
ſelves and their Prieſts only; and condemning the reſt of God's Inheritance 
to an injurious and alienate condition of Laity, they ſeparated from them by 
local Partitions in Churches, through their groſs ignorance and pride imi- 
tating the old Temple, and excluded the Members of Chriſt from the pro- 
perty of being Members, the bearing of orderly and fit Offices in the Fecle. 
ſiaſtical Body, as if they had meant to ſew up that Few? Vail which Chriſt 
by his death on the Croſs rent in ſunder. Although theſ: Uſurpers could not 
ſo preſently over- maſter the Liberties and lawſul Titles of God's freeborn 
Church; but that Origen, being yet a Lay-man, expounded the Scriptures pub- 
lickly, and was therin defended by Alexander of Feruſalem, and Theeiftus of 
Caſarea, producing in his behalf divers Exampl-s, that the privilege of teach- 
ing was anciently permitted to many worthy Lay-men : And Cyprian in his 
Epiſtles profeſſes he will do nothing without the advice and aſſent of his afti- 
ſtant Laics. Neither did the firſt Vicene Council, as great and learned as it 
was, think it any robbery to receive in, and require the help and preſencecf 
many learned Lay-brethren, as they were then call'd. Many other Authorities 
to confirm this Aﬀertion, both out of Scripture and the Writings of next 
Antiquity, Gelartius hath collected in his Notes upon Cyprian; wherby it will 
be evident, that the Laity, not only by Apoſtolic permiſſion, but by conſent 
of many the ancienteſt Prelates, did participate in Church-Offices as muchas is 
deſir'd any Lay-elder ſhould now do. Sometimes alſo not the Elders alone, 
but the whole Body of the Church is intereſted in the Work of Diſcipline, 
as oft as public Satisfaction is given by thoſe that have given public Scandal. 


Not to ſpeak now of her right in Elections, But another reaſon there is in 


it, which though Religion did not commend to us, yet moral and civil Pru- 
dence could not but extol. It was thought of old in Philotophy, that ſhame, 
or to call it better, the reverence of our Elders, our Brethren and Friends, 
was the greateſt Incitement to virtuous Deeds, and the greateſt diſſuaſion 
from unworthy Attempts that might be. Hence we may read in the Iliad, 
where Lector being wild to retire from the Battel, many of his Forces being 


' routed, males anſwer, that he durſt not for ſhame, leſt the Trojan Knights 


and Dames ſhould think he did ignobly. And certain it is, that wheras Ter- 
ror is thought ſuch a great ſtickler ina Commonwealth, honourable Shame 1s 
a far greater, and has more reaſon : for where ſhame is, there is fear; but 
where tear is, there 1s not preſently ſhame. And if any thing may be done, 
to inbreed in us this generous and chriſtianly Reverence one of another, the 
very Nurſe and Guardian of Piety and Virtue, it cannot ſooner be than by 
ſuch a Diſcipline in the Church, as may uſe us to have in awe the Aſſemblies 
of the Faithful, and to count it a thing molt grievous, next to the grieving oi 
God's Spirit, to offend thoſe whom he hath put in Authority, as a healing fu. 


perintendence over our Lives and Behaviours, both to our own happineſs, and 


that we may not give offence to good men, who without amends by us made, 
dare not, againſt God's Command, hold Communion with us in holy things. 
And this will be accompanied with a religious dread of being out- caſt from the 
company of Saints, and from the fatherly protection of God in his Church, 
to conſort with the Devil and his Angels. But there is yet a more ingenuous 
and noble degree of honeſt ſhame, or call it, if you will, an eſteem, v here- 
by Men bear an inward Reverence toward their own Perſons. And it the 
Love of God, as a Fire ſentfrom Heaven to be ever kept aliveupon the Altar 
of our Hearts, be the firſt Principle of all godly and virtuous Actions in mer, 
this pious and juſt honouring of ourſelves is the ſecond, and may be thought 


as the radical moiſture and fountain-head, whence every laudable and = a 
thy 
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thy Enterprize iſſues forth. And although I have given it the name of a li- 
aid thing, yet is it not incontinent to bound itſelf, as humid things are, but 
hath in it a moſt reſtraining and powerful abſtinence to ſtart back, and glob 
itſelf upward from the mixture of any ungenerous and unbeſeeming mo- 
tion, or any Soil wherwith it may peri] to ſtain itſelf, Something I confeſs 
ir is to be aſham'd of evil doing in the preſence of any; and to reverence the 
Obinion and the Countenance of a good Man rather than a bad, fearing moſt 
in his ſight to offend, goes ſo far as almoſt to be virtuous ; yet this is but ſtill 
the fear of Infamy, and many ſuch, when they find themſelves alone, ſaving 
their Reputation, will compound with other Scruples, and come to a cloſe 
treaty with their dearerV ices in ſecret. But he that holds himſelf in reverence 
and due eſteem, both ſor the dignity of God's Image upon him, and for the 
price of his Redemption, which he thinks is viſibly mark*d upon his Forehead, 
accounts himſelf both a fit Perſon to do the nobleſt and godlieſt Deeds, and 
much better worth than to deject and defile, with ſuch a debaſement, and ſuch 
a pollution as Sin is, himſelf fo highly ranſom'd and enobled to a new Friend- 
ſhip and filial Relation with God. Nor can he fear ſo much the offence and 
reproach of others, as he dreads and would bluſh at the reflection of his own 
ſevere and modeſt eye upon himſelf, if it ſhould ſee him doing or imagining 
that which is ſinful, though in the deepeſt ſecrecy. How ſhall a Man know to 
do himſelf this right, how to perform this honourable duty of Eſtimation 
and Reſpect towards his own Soul and Body? which way will lead him beſt 
to this Hill-top of Sanctity and Goodneſs, above which there is no higheraſcent 
but to the Love of God, which from this ſelt-pious regard cannot be aſunder ? 
No better way doubtleſs, than to let him duly underſtand, that as he is call'd 
by the high Calling of God, to be holy and pure, ſo is he by the ſame appoint- 
ment ordain'd, and by the Church's call admitted to ſuch Offices of Ditcipline 
in the Church, to which his own ſpiritual Gitts, by the Example of Apoſto- 
lic Inſtitution, have authoriz*'d him. For we have learnt that the ſcornful 
term of Laic, the conſecratiag of Temples, Carpets, and Table-cloths, the 
railing in of a repugnant and contradictive Mount Sinai in the Goſpel, as if 
the touch of a Lay- chriſtian, who is never the leſs God's living Temple, could 
prophane dead Judaiſins, the excluſion of Chriſt's People from the Offices of 
holy Diſcipline through the pride of a uſurping Clergy, cauſes the reſt to 
have an unworthy and abject Opinion of themſelves, to approach to holy 
Dutics with a flaviſh fear, and to unholy doings with a familiar boldneſs. For 
ſeeing ſuch a wide and terrible diſtance between religious things and them- 
ſelves, and that in reſpect of a wooden Table, and the perimeter of holy 
Ground about it, a flagon Pot, and a linen Corporal, the Prieſt eſteems 
their Lay-ſhips unhallow'd and unclcan, they fear Religion with ſuch a tear as 
loves not, and think the purity of the Goſpel too pure tor them, and that any 
uncleanneſs is more ſuitable to their unconſecrated Eſtate. But when every 
good Chriſtian throughly acquainted with all thoſe glorious Privileges of Sanc- 
tification and Adoption, which render him more ſacred than any dedicated 
Altar or Element, ſhall be reſtor'd to his right in the Church, and not ex- 
cluded from ſuch place of ſpiritual Government, as his Chriſtian Abilities, 
and his approved good Life in the eye and teſtimony of the Church ſhall pre- 
ter him to, this and nothing ſooner will open his eyes to a wiſe and true valu- 
ation of himſelf; which is ſo requiſite and high a point of Chriſtianity, and will 
ſtir him up to walk worthy the honourable and grave Employment wherwith 
God and the Church hath dignify*d him; not fearing leſt he ſhould meet with 


ſome outward holy thing in Religion, which his Lay-touch or preſence might 


profane ; but leſt ſomething unholy from within his own Heart, ſhould diſho- 
nour and prophane in himſelf that Prieſtly Unction and Clergy-right wherto 
Chriſt hath entitled him. Then would the Congregation of the Lord ſoon re- 
cover the true likeneſs and viſage of what ſhe is indeed, a holy Generation, a 
royal Prieſthood, a ſaintly Communion, the Houſhold and City of God. And 
this I hold to be another conſiderable Reaſon why the Functions of Church- 
Government ought to be free and open to any Chriſtian man, though never ſo 
lic, if his Capacity, his Faith and prudent Demeanor commend him. And 
this the Apoſtles warrant us to do. But the Prelates object, that this will bring 
Prophaneneſs into the Church: to whom may be reply'd, that none have 
; brought 
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he then, with the counſel of more Aſſiſtants, who are inform'd of what 
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brought that in more than their own irreligious courſes, nor more driven Ho. 
lineſs out of living into lifeleſs things. For wheras God, who hath cleang; 
every beaſt and creeping worm, would not ſuffer S. Peter to call them coin 

mon or unclean, the Prelate Biſhops, in their printed Orders hung uy 1. 
Churches, have proclaim'd the beſt of Creatures, Mankind, fo unpurity'd an 
contagious, that for him to lay his Hat or his Garment upon the Chances! 

Table, they have defin'd it no lets heinous, in expreſs words, than to pro. 
phane the Table of the Lord. And thus have they by their Canaamia Doctrine. 
(for that which was to the Zew but Fei, is to the Chriſtian no better than 
Canaanitiſh) thus have they made common und unclean, thus have they made 
prophane that nature which God hath not only cleans*d, but Chriſt alſo hath at: 
ſum'd. And now that the equity and juſt reaſon is ſo perſpicuous, why in 
Ecclchaſtic cenſure the aſſiſtance ſhould be added of ſuch, as whom not the 
vile odour of Gain and Fees (forbid it God, and blow it with a Whirlwind 
out of our Land) but Charity, Neighbourhood, and duty to Church-Govern. 
ment hath call'd together, where could a wiſe Man wiſh a more equal, gratu- 
itous, and meek examination of any Offence that he might happen to commit 
againſt Chriſtianity than here? Would he prefer thoſe proud ſimoniacal 
Courts? Thus therfore the Miniſter aſſiſted attends his Heavenly and Spiri- 
tual Cure: where we ſhall ſee him both in the courſe of his proceeding, and 
firſt in the excellency of his end, from the Magittrate far different, and not 
more different than excelling. His end is to recover all that is of Man, both 
Soul and Body, to an everlaſting Health: and yet as for worldly Happineſs, 
which is the proper Sphere wherin the Magiſtrate cannot but confine his 
motion without a hideous exorbitancy from Law, ſo little aims the Miniſter, 
as his intended ſcope, to procure the much Proſperity of this Life, that oft- 
times he may have cauſe to wiſh much of it away, as a Dict puffing up the 
Soul with a ſlimy fleſhineſs, and weakning her principal Organic parts. Two 
heads of evil he has to cope with, Ignorance and Malice. Againſt the for- 
mer he provides the daily Manna of incorruptible Doctrine, not at thoſe jet 
Meals only in public, but as oft as he ſhall know that each Infirmity or 
Conſtitution requires. Againſt the Jatter with all the branches therof, not 
meddling with that reſtraining and ſtyptic Surgery which the Law uſes, not 
indeed againſt the Malady, but againſt the Eruptions, and outermoſt Effects 
therof; he onthe contrary, beginning at the prime cauſes and roots of the 
Diſeaſe, ſends in thoſe two divine Ingredients of moſt cleanſing power to the 
Soul, Admonition and Reproof; beſides which two there is no Drug or An- 
tidote that can reach to purge the mind, and without which all other Experi- 
ments are but vain, unleſs by accident. And he that will not let theſe pals 
into him, though he be the greateſt King, as Plato affirms, muſt be thought 
to remain impure within, and unknowing of thoſe things wherin his pure- 
neſs and his knowledge ſhould moſt appear. As ſoon therfore as it may be 
diſcern'd that the Chriſtian Patient, by feeding otherwhere on Meats not al- 
lowable, but of evil juice, hath difordered his Diet, and ſpread anill Humour 
through his Veins, immediately diſpoſing to a Sickneſs, the Miniſter, as be- 
ing much nearer both in Eye and Duty than the Magiſtrate, ſpeeds him he- 
times to overtake that diffus'd Malignance with ſomegentle Potion of Admo- 
niſhment ; or if aught be obſtructed, puts in his opening and diſcuſſive Confec- 
tions. This not ſucceeding after once or twice, or oftner, in the preſence ot 
two or three his faithful Brethren appointed therto, he adviſes him to be 
more careful of his deareſt Health, and what it is that he ſo raſhly hath let 
down into the divine Veſſel of his Soul, God's Temple. If this obtain not, 


diligence hath been already us'd, with more ſpeedy Remedies lays nearer ſiege 
to the entrench'd Cauſes of his Diſtemper, not ſparing ſuch fervent and 
well aim'd Reproofs as may beſt give him to ſee the dangerous eſtate wherin 
he is. Tothis alſo his Brethren and Friends intreat, exhort, adjure; and all 
theſe Endcavours, as there is hope left, are more or leſs repeated. But if 
neither the regard of himſelf, nor the reverence of his Elders and Friends 
prevail with him, to leave his vitious Appetite; then as the time urges, ſuch 
Engines of Terror God hath given into the hand of the Miniſter, as to ſearch 
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with racking convulſions nigh deſpair, otherwhiles with deadly corrofives he 
oripes the very roots of his taulty liver to bring him to life through the entry 
of death. Hereto the whole Church beſeech him, beg of him, deplore him, 
ray for him. After all this perform'd with what patience and attendance is 
offible, and no relenting on his part, having done the utmoſt of their cure, 
in the name of God and of the Church they diſſolve their fellowſhip with 
him, and holding forth the dreadful ſponge of Excommunion, pronounce him 
wiped out of the lift of God's Inheritance, ard in the cuſtody of Satan till he 
repent. Which horrid ſentence, tho? it touch neither life nor limb, nor any 
worldly poſſeſſion, yet has it ſuch a penetrating force, that ſwifter than any 
chymical ſulphur, or that lightning which harms not the ſkin, and rifles the 
entrails, it ſcorches the inmoſt Soul. Yet even this terrible denouncement is 
left to the Church tor no other cauſe but to be as a rough and vehement 
cleanſing medicine, where the malady is obdurate, a mortify ing to life, a kind 
of ſaving by undoing, And it may be truly ſaid, that as the mercics of 
wicked Men are cruclties, ſo the cruelties of the Church are mercies. For if 
repentance ſent from Heaven meet this loft wanderer, and draw him out of 
that ſteep journey wherin he was hailing towards deſtruction, to come and 
reconcile to the Church, it he bring with him his bill of health, and that he 
is now clear of infection, and of no danger to the other ſheep ; then with 
incredible expreſſions of joy all his brethren receive him, and ſet before him 
thoſe perfumed bankets of Chriſtian Conſolation z with precious ointment, 
bathing and fomenting the old, and now to be forgotten ſtripes which terror 
and ſhame had inflicted ; and thus with heavenly ſolaces they cheer up his 
humble remorſe, till he regain his firſt health and felicity. This is the ap- 
proved way which the Goſpel preſcribes, theſe arc the /p/ri7ual rveapons of holy 
cenſure, and miniſterial warfare, not carnal, but mizh!y through God to the pull- 
ing down of ſtrong holds, caſting down imaginations, and ever; hab thing that exa!t. 
th itſelf againſt the knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity every though! 1 
the obedience of Chriſt, What could be done more for the healing and reclaim- 
ing that divine particle of God's breathing, the Soul, and what could be done 
lefs? he that would hide his faults from ſuch a wholeſom curing as this, and 
count it a two-fold puniſhment, as ſome do, is like a Man that having foul 
diſeaſes about him, periſhes for ſhame, and the fear he has of a rigorous inci- 
ſion to come upon his fleſh. We ſhall be able by this time to diſcern whether 
Prelatical Juriſdiction be contrary to the Goſpel or no. Firſt therfore the Go- 
vernment of the Goſpel being economical and paternal, that is, of ſuch a fa- 
mily where there be no ſervants, but all ſons in obedience, not in ſervility, as 
cannot be denied by him that lives but within the ſound of Scripture ; how can 
the Prelates juſtify to have turn'd the fatherly orders of Chriſt's houſhold, the 
bleſſed meekneſs of his lowly roof, thoſe ever-open and inviting doors of his 
dwelling-houſe, which delight to be frequented with only filial acceſſes; how 
can they juſtify to have turn'd theſe domeſtic privileges into the bar of a 
proud judicial Court, where fees and clamours keep ſhop and drive a trade, 
where bribery and corruption ſolicites, paltring the free and moneyleſs power 
of diſcipline with a carnal ſatisfaction by the purſe ? Contrition, humiliation, 
contefſion, the very ſighs of a repentant Spirit are there fold by the penny. 
That undeflour'd and unblemiſhable ſimplicity of the Goſpel, not ſhe herſelf, 
for that could never be, but a falſe-whited, a lawny reſemblance of her, 
like that air born Helena in the fables, made by the ſorcery of Prelates, inſtead 
of calling her Diſciples from the receit of cuſtom, is now turn'd Publican her- 
ſelf; and g1ves up her body to a mercenary whoredom under thoſe fornicated 
Arches which ſhe calls God's houſe, and in the ſight of thoſe her altars which 
ſhe hath ſet up to be ador'd, makes merchandize of the bodies and fouls of 
en, Rejecting Purgatory for no other reaſon, as it ſeems, than becauſe her 
greedineſs cannot deter, but had rather uſe the utmoſt extortion of redeemed 
penances in this life. But becauſe theſe matters could not be thus carricd 
without a begg'd and borrow'd force from worldly authority, therfore Prela- 
ty ſighting the deliberate and choſen counſel of Chriſt in his ſpiritual govern- 
ment, whoſe glory is in the weakneſs of fleſhly things, to tread upon the creſt 
of the world's pride and violence by the power of ſpiritual Ordinances, hath 
on the contrary made theſe her friends and champions which are Chriſt's ene- 
mics 
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mies in this his high deſign, ſmothering and extinguithing the ſpiritual force 
of his bodily weakneſs in the diſcipline of his Church with the boiſtrous and 
carnal tyranny of an undue, unlawtul, and ungoſpel-like Juriſdiction. And 
thus Prelaty both in her fleſhly ſupportments, in her carnal Doctrine of Ce. 
remony and Tradition, in her violent and ſecular power, going quite counter 
to the prime end of Chriſt's coming in the fleſh, that is, to reveal his Truth, 
his Glory, and his Might, in a clean contrary manner than Prelaty ſeeks to 
do, thwarting and deteating the great myſtery of God; I do not conclude 
that Prelaty is Antichriſtian, for what need I? the things themſelves con- 
clude it. Yet if ſuch like practices, and not many worſe than theſe of our 
Prelates, in that great darkneſs of the Roman Church, have not exempted 
both her and her preſent Members from being judg*d to be Antichriſtian in 
all orthodoxal eſteem; I cannot think but that it is the abſolute voice of Truth 
and all her children to pronounce this Prelaty, and theſe her dark deeds in 
the midſt of this great Light wherin we live, to be more Antichriſtian than 
Antichriſt himſelt. 


The CONCLUSION. 
The Miſchief that Prelaty does in the State. 


Add one thing more to thoſe great ones that are ſo fond of Prelaty : this is 
certain, that the Goſpel being the hidden might of Chriſt, as hath bin 
heard, hath ever a victorious power join'd with it, like him in the Revelation 
that went forth on the white Horſe with his bow and his crown conquering, 
and to conquer. If we let the Angel of the Goſpel ride on his own way, he 
does his proper buſineſs, conquering the high thoughts, and the proud reaſon- 
ings of the fl:ſh, and brings them under to give obedience to Chriſt with tue 
Salvation of many Souls. But if ye turn him out of his road, and in a man- 
ner force him to exprels his irreſiſtible power by a Doctrine of carnal might, 
as Prelaty is, he will uſe that fleſhly ſtrength which ye put into his hands to 
ſubdue your Spirits by a ſervile and blind Superſtition ; and that again ſhall 
hold ſuch dominion over your captive minds, as returning with an inſatiate 
greedineſs and force upon your worldly wealth and power, wherwith to deck 
and magnify herſelf, and her faite worſhips, ſhe ſhall ſpoil and havock your 
eſtates, diſturb your caſe, diminiſh your honour, inthrall your liberty under 
the ſwelling mood of a proud Clergy, who will not ſerve or feed your Souls 
with ſpiritual food ; look not for it, they have not wherwithal, or if they 
had, it is not in their purpoſe. - But when they have glutted their ingratetul 
bodies, at leaſt if it be poſſible that thoſe open Sepulchres ſhonld ever be glut- 
ted, and when they have ſtuff'd their idoliſh Temples with the waſtful pillage 
of your eſtates, will they yet have any compaſſion upon you, and that poor 
pittance which they have left you; will they be but ſo good to you as that 
raviſher was to his ſiſter, when he had us'd her at his pleaſure ; will they bur 
only hate ye, and ſo turn ye looſe? No, they will not, Lords and Commons, 
they will not favour ye ſo much, What will they do then in the name of God 
and Saints, what will theſe man-haters yet with more deſpight and miſchict 
do? I'll tell ye, or at leaſt remember ye, for moſt of ye know it already. 
That they may want nothing to make them true merchants of Babylon, 3s 
they have done to your Sou's, they will ſell your Bodies, your Wives, your 
Children, your Liberties, your Parlaments, all theſe things; and if there be 
aught elſe dearer than theſe, they will ſell. at an out- cry in their Pulpits to the 
arbitrary and illegal diſpoſe of any one that may hereafter be call'd a King, 
whoſe mind ſhall ſerve him to liſten to their bargain, And by their corrupt 
and ſervile Doctrines boring our ears to an everlaſting ſlavery, as they have 
done hitherto, ſo will they yet do their belt to repeal and eraſe every line 
and clauſe of both our great Charters. Nor is this only what they will do, 
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they mult do; be the Prince never fo juſt and equal to his Subjects, yet ſuch 
are their malicious and depraved eyes, that they ſo look on him, and ſo un- 
derſtand him, as if he requir'd no other gratitude, or piece of ſervice from 
them than this. And indeed they ſtand fo opportunely for the diſturbing or 
the deſtroying of a State, being a knot of creatures, whole dignities, means, 
and preſerments have no foundation in the Goſpel, as they themſelves ac- 
knowledge, but only inthe Prince's favour, and to continue ſo long to them, 
as by pleaſing him they ſhall deferve : whence it muſt needs be they ſhould 
bend all their intentions and ſervices to no other ends but to his, that if it 
ſhould happen that a 1 yrant (God turn ſuch a ſcourge from us to our ene- 
mics) ſhould come to gralp the Scepter, here were his ſpear-men and his 
lunces, here were his firc-locks ready, he ſhould need no other Pretorian band 
nor Penſionary than theſe, it they could once with their perfidious preach- 
ments awe the people. For although the Prelates in time of Popery were 
ſometimes friendly enough to Magna Charta, it was becauſe they ſtood upon 
their own bottom, without their main dependance on the Royal Nod : but now 
being well acquainted that the Proteſtant Religion, it ſhe will reform herſelf 
rightly by the Scriptures, muſt undreſs them ot all their gilded vanities, and 
reduce them, as they were at firſt, tothe lowly and equal order of Preſbyters, 
they know it concerns them nearly to ſtudy the times more than the text, an 
to lift up their eyes to the hills of the Court, from whenz?2 only comes their 
help; but if their pride grow weary of this crouching and obſervance, as ere 
long it would, and that yet their minds climb till to a higher aſcent of worl.!- 
iy honour, this only refuge can remain to them, that they mult of neceſſity 
contrive to bring themſelves and us back again to the Pope's Supremacy, and 
this we ſee they had by fair degrees of late been doing. Thele be the two 
fair ſupporters between which the ſtrength ot Prelaty 1s borne up, either of 
inducing Tyranny, or of reducing Popery. Hence alto we may judge that 
Prelaty 1s mere falſhood. For the property of Truth is, where ſhe is public- 
ly taught, to unyoke and ſet free the minds and ſpirits of a Nation firſt from 
& thraldom of Sin and Superſtition, after which all honeſt and legal freedom 
of civil Life cannot be long abſent ; but Prelaty, whom the tyrant Cuſtom 
begot a natural tyrant in Religion, and in State the agent and miniſter of Ty- 
ranny, ſeems to have had this fatal gift in her nativity, like another Midas, that 
whatſoever ſhe ſhould touch or come near either in eccleſial or political Go- 
vernment, it ſhould turn, not to Gold, though ſhe for her part could wiſh it, 
but to the droſs and ſcum of ſlavery, breeding and ſettling both in the Bodies 
and the Souls of all ſuch as do not in time, with the ſovereign treacle of ſound 
Doctrine, provide to fortify their hearts againſt her Hierarchy. The ſervice cf 
God who is Truth, her Liturgy confeſſes to be perfect freedom; but her works 
and her opinions declare that the ſervice of Prelaty is perfect ſlavery, and by 
- conſequence perfect falſhood. Which makes me wonder much that many of 
the Gentry, ſtudious Men, as I hear, ſhould engage themſelves to write, and 
ſpeak publicly in her defence; but that I believe their honeſt and ingenuous 
natures coming to the Univerſities to ſtore themſelves with good and ſolid 
Learning, and there unfortunately fed with nothing elſe but the ſcragged 
and thorny Lectures of monkiſh and miſerable Sophiſtry, were ſent home a- 
gain with ſuch a ſcholaſtical Bur in their throats, as hath ſtopp'd and hinder'd all 
true and generous Philoſophy from entring, crack'd their voices for ever with 
metaphyſical Gargariſms, and hath made them admire a fort of formal outſide 
Men prelatically addicted, whoſe unchaſten'd and unwrought minds were never 
yet initiated or ſubdu'd under the true lore of Religion or moral Virtue, which 
two are the beſt and greateſt points of Learning, but either lightly trained 
up in a kind of hypocritical and hackney courſe of literature to get their living 
by, and dazle the ignorant, or elſe fondly overſtudied in uſcleſs controver- 
ſies, except thoſe which they uſe with all the ſpecious and deluſive ſuttlety 
they are able, to defend their prelatical Sparta, having a Goſpel and Church- 
government ſet before their eyes, as a fair field wherin they might exercitc 
the greateſt virtues and the greateſt deeds of Chriſtian Authority, in mean for- 
tunes and little furniture of this world; which even the ſage Heathen Writers, 
and thoſe old Fabritii and Curii well knew to be a manner of working, than 
which nothing could liken a mortal Man more to God, who delights moſt ro 
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work from within himſelf, and not by the heavy luggage of corporeal inſtru- 
ments, they underſtand it not, and think no ſuch matter, but admire and dote 
upon worldly riches and honours, with an eaſy and intemperate life, to the 
bane of Chriſtianity : yea, they and their Seminaries ſhame not to profeſs, to 
petition, and never lin pealing our ears, that unleſs we fat them like Boars, 
and cram them as they liſt with Wealth, with Deaneries, and Pluralitics 

with Baronies and ſtately Preferments, all Learning and Religion will go un- 
der foot. Which is ſuch a ſhameleſs, ſuch a beſtial plea, and of that odioug 
impudence in Church-men, who ſhould be to us a pattern of temperance and 
frugal mediocrity, who ſhould teach us to contemn this World, and the gaudy 
things therof, according to the promiſe which they themſelves require from 
us in Baptiſm, that ſhould the Scripture ſtand by and be mute, there is nor 
that ſect of Philoſophers among the Heathen ſo diſſolute, no not Epicurus, nor 
Ariſtippus with all his Cyrenaic rout, but would ſhut his School-doors againſt 
ſuch greaſy Sophiſters; not any College of Mountebanks, but would think 
ſcorn to diſcover in themſelves with ſuch a brazen forehead the outragious 
deſire of filthy lucre. Which the Prelates make fo little conſcience of, that 
they are ready to fight, and if it lay in their power, to maſſacre all good 
Chriſtians under the names of horrible Schiſmatics, for only finding fault 
with their temporal digni:1cs, their unconſcionable wealth and revenues, their 
cruel authority over their Brethren that labour in the Word, while they 
ſnore in their luxurious exceſs: Openly proclaiming themſelves now in the 
ſighr of all men, to be thoſe which for a while they ſought to cover under 
ſheeps clothing, ravenous and ſavage wolves, threatening inroads and bloody 
incurſions upon the flock of Chriſt, which they took upon them to feed, but 
now claim to devour as their prey. More like that huge Dragon of Egypt, 
breathing out waſte and deſolation to the Land, unleſs he were daily fatten'd 
with Virgin's blood. Him our old Patron St. George by his matchleſs valour 
flew, as the Prelate of the Garter that reads his Collect can tell. And if our 
Princes and Knights will imitate the fame of that old Champion, as by their 
order of Knighthood ſolemnly taken, they vow, far be it that they ſhould up- 
hold and fide with this Eng/zh Dragon; but rather to do as indeed their 
oath binds them, they ſhould make it their knightly adventure to purſue and 
vanquiſh this mighty ſail- wing'd Monſter that menaces to ſwallow up the Land, 
unleſs her bottomleſs gorge may be ſatisfy'd with the blood of the King's 
daughter the Church; and may, as ſhe was wont, fill her dark and infamous 
den with the bones of the Saints. Nor will any one have reaſon to think this 
as too incredible or too tragical to be ſpoken of Prelaty, if he conſider well 
from what a maſs of ſlime and mud the flothful, the covetous and ambitious 
hopes of Church-promotions and fat Biſhopricks, ſhe is bred up and nuzzled 
in, like a great Python trom her youth, to prove the general poiſon both of 
Doctrine and good Diſcipline in the Land, For certainly ſuch hopes and ſuch 
principles of earth as theſe wherin ſhe welters from a young one, are the im- 
mediate generation both of a ſlaviſh and tyrannous life to tollow, and a peſ- 
tiferous contagion to the whole Kingdom, till like that fen-born Serpent ſhe 
be ſhot to death with the darts of the Sun, the pure and powerful beams of 
God's Word. And this may ſerve to deſcribe to us in part, what Prelaty hath 
bin, and what, if ſhe ſtand, ſhe is like to be toward the whole body of peo- 
ple in England. Now that it may appear how ſhe is not ſuch a kind of evil, 
as hath any good or uſe in it, which many evils have, but a diſtill'd quint- 
eſſence, a pure elixir of miſchief, peſtilent alike to all, I ſhall ſhew briefly, 
ere I conclude, that the Prelates, as they are to the ſubjects a calamity, ſo are 
they the greatcſt underminers and betrayers of the Monarch, to whom they 
ſeem to be moſt favourable. I cannot better liken the ſtate and perſon of 3 
King than to that mighty Nazarite Sampſon ; who being diſciplin'd from his 
birth in the precepts and the practice of temperance and ſobriety, without 
the ſtrong drink of injurious and exceſſive deſires, grows up to a noble 
{trength and perfection with thoſe his illuſtrious and ſunny Locks, the Laws, 
waving and curling about his god-like ſhoulders. And while he keeps them 


about him undiminiſh'd and unſhorn, he may with the jaw-bone of an Aſs, that 


is, with the word of his meaneſt officer, ſuppreſs and put to contuſion thou- 


ſands of thoſe that riſe againſt his juſt power. But laying down his head 
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among the ſtrumpet flatteries of Prelates, while he ſieeps and thinks no harm, 
they wickedly ſhaving of: alt thoſe bright and weighty treſſes of his Laws, and 
& Prerogatives, wi.ch were his ornament and ſtrength, deliver him over 
to indirect and violent counſels, which as thoſe Philiſtines put out the fair and 
r- ſichted cyes of his natural diſcerning, and make him grind in the priſon- 
houſe. of their ſiniſter ends and practices upon him: Till he, knowing this 
Pritatical Raſor to have bereft him of his wonted might; nouriſhagain his pu- 
int hair, the golden beams of Law and Right: and they ſternly ſhook, 
tander with ruin upon the heads of thoſe his evil Counſellors, but not with- 
(ut orcat affliction to himſelf, This is the ſum of their loyal ſervice to 
Kings z yet theſe are the men that ſtill cry, The King, the King, the Lord's 
Anointed, Vere grant it, and wonder how they came to light upon any thing 
{> true; and wonder more, if Kings be the Lord's Anointed, how they dare 
thus oil over and beſmear fo holy an Unction with the corrupt and putrid 
ointment of their baſe flatteries; which while they ſmooth the ſkin, itrike 
inward and envenom the Iife-blood. * What fidelity Kings can expect from 
Prelates, both examples paſt, and our preſent experience of their doings at 
this day, wheron is grounded all that hath bin ſaid, may ſuffice to inform us. 
And if they be ſuch clippers of Regal Power, and ſhavers of the Laws, how 
they ſtand affected to the Lavw-giving Parlament, yourſelves, worthy Peers 
and Commons, can belt teſtify; the current of whoſe glorious and immor- 
tal actions hath bin only oppos'd by the obſcure and pernicious defigns of the 
Prelates, until their infolence broke out to ſuch a bold affront, as hath juſtly 
immur'd their haughty looks within ſtrong walls. Nor have they done any 
thing of late with more diligence, than to hinder or break the happy aſſem- 
bling of Parlaments, however needful to repair the ſhattered and disjointed 
frame of the Commonwealth; or if they cannot do this, to croſs, to diſinable, 
and traduce all Parlamentary Proccedings. And this, if nothingelſe, plainly 
accuſes them to be no lawful Members of the Houſe, if they thus perpetually 
mutiny againſt their own body. And though they pretend, like Salomon's 
larlot, that they have right therto, by the fame judgment that Salomon gave, 
it cannot belong to them, whenas it is not only their aſſent, but their endea- 
vour continually to divide Parlaments in twain ; and not only by dividing, 
but by all other means to aboliſh and deſtroy the free uſe of them to all poſte- 
rity, For the which, and for all their former miſdeeds, wherof this Book 
and many Volumes more cannot contain the moiety, I ſhall move ye Lords in 
the behalf J dare ſay of many thouſand good Chriſtians, to let your juſtice 
and ſpeedy ſentence paſs againſt this great malefactor Prelaty. And yet inthe 
midſt of rigour I would beſcech ye to think of mercy ; and ſuch a mercy, I 
car] ſhall overſhoot with a deſire to ſave this falling Prelaty, ſuch a mercy 
(if may venture to ſay it) as may exceed that which for only ten righteous 
Perſons would have ſav'd Sodom. Not that I dare adviſe ye to contend with 


(04, whether he or you ſhall be more merciful, but in your wile eſteems to 


ballance the offences of thoſe peccant Cities with theſe enormous riots of un- 
rodly miſ-rulethat Prelaty hath wrought both in the Church of Chriſt, and in 


the State of this Kingdom. And if ye think ye may with a pious preſumption ' 


ſtrive to go heyond God in mercy, I ſhall not be one now that would diſſuade 
ye. Theugh God for leſs than ten juſt Perſons would not ſpare Sodom, yet if 
You can find after due ſearch, but only one good thing in Prelaty, either to 
Religion cr Civil Government, to King or Parliament, to Prince or People, 
to Law, Liberty, Wealth, or Learning, ſpare her, let her live, lether ſpread 
among ye, till with her ſhadow all your Dignities and Honours, and all the 
glory of the Land be darken'd and obſcur'd. But on the contrary, if ſhe be 
tound to be malignant, hoſtile, deſtructive to all theſe, as nothing can be 
lurer, then let your ſevere and impartial Doom imitate the divine Vengeance; 
run down your puniſhing force upon this godleſs and oppreſſing Government: 
and bring ſuch a dead Sea of ſubverſion upon her, that ſhe may never in this 


_ rile more to afflict the holy reformed Church, and the elect People of 
od. | 
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ANIMADVERSIONS 


UPON THE 
Remonſtrants Defence againſt SMEcTYMauys 


The PREFACE. 


Lthough it be a certain Truth that they who undertake a religion, Cay 
need not care to be Men-pleaſers; yet becauſe the ſatisfation of tender and 
mild Conſciences is far different from that which is calPd Men-plegſyy; 
to ſatisfy ſuch, I Hall addreſs myſelf in few words to give notice befere. 
hand of ſomething in ibis Book, which to ſome Men perhaps may ſeem offenſive, 
thet when I have rende;*d a lawful reaſon of what is done, I may truſt to hg: 
fſav'd the labour of defending er encuſing hereafter. We all know that in private r 
perſonal Injuries, yea in public Sufferings for the cauſe of Chriſt, his Rule and n. 
anrple teaches us tobe ſo far from a readineſs to ſpeak evil, as not to anſwer the re. 
viler in bis Languege, though never ſo much provot'd: yet inthe detecting, aud 
convincing of any notorious Enemy to Truth and his Country*s peace, eſpecially that 
is conceiled to have a voluble and ſmart fluence of Tongue, and in the vain cj. 
dence of that, and out of a more tenacious cling to worldly reſpects, flands up fir 
all the reſt to juſtify a long Uſurpation and convicted Pſeudepiſcopy of Prelates, 
with all their Ceremonies, Liturgies, and Tyrannies which God and Man are ng: 
ready to explode and hiſs out of the Land; I ſuppoſe, and more than ſuppsje, it <:/! 
be nothing diſagreeing from Chriſtian Meekueſs, to handle ſuch a one in à rough; 
Accent, and to ſend home bis Haughtineſs cvell beſpurted with his own Holy-<2:0 
Nor to do thus are ve unautoritied either from the moral Precept of SALomo, 10 
anſwer himtherafter that prides him in his Folly ; nor from the example of Cd, 
and all his Followers in all Ages, <oho in the refuting of thije that refiſicd [run 
Doctrine, and by ſubtile Diſſumulations corrupted the minds of Men, huve rough! 
up their zealous Souls into ſuch vehemencies, as nothing could be more Ii inge. 
ken : for who can be a greater enemy to Mankind, who a more danger acer, 
than he cubo defending à traditional Corruption uſes no commit Ai, Ot KIND 4 
wily A lralagem of yielding to the time a greater part of his Cas, ſoc:niims „e fore 
all that Man's Invention hath done therin, and driven from ine F bis bold in 
Scripture z yet leaving it hanging by a twin'd Thread, not from Divine Command, 
but from Apoſtolical Prudence or Aſſent ;, as if he had the ſurety of ſyiae rollin 
Trench, creeps up by this means tobis relinquiſb'd fortreſs of divine Authority again, 
and ſtill hovering between the Confines of that <obich he dares not be open, an! 
that which he will not be ſincerely, trains on the eaſy Chriſtien inſenſibly within 
the cloſe ambuſhment of worſt Errors, and with a ſly ſhuffle of counterfeit Princitlu, 
chopping and changing till he have glean'd all the good ones out of their Alina, 
leaves them atlaſt, after a flight reſemblance of ſweeping aud garniſhing, under the 

ſevenfold poſſeſſion of a deſperate Stupidity ? And therfore they that lade the Sov!s 
of Men, which is the deareſt love, and ſtirs up the nobleſt jealouſy, che they meet 
with ſuch Collufion, cannot be blam'd though they be tranſported with the za! f 
Truth to @ well-heated fervency; eſpecially, ſeeing they which thus offend again 
the Souls of their Brethren, do it with delight to their great goin, caſe, aud dd. 
vancement in this World; but they that ſeek to diſcover and oppoſe their fair irage 

of Deceiving, do it not without a ſad and unwilling Anger, net without many 116- 
zards; but witheut all private and perſonal ſpleen, and without ay thought of earth- 
ly Reward, whenes this very courſe they take tops their hopes of aſcending above a 
lowly and unenviable pitch in this Life. And although in the ſericus uncaſing of 9 
grand Inpojture (for to deal plainly with you Readers, Prelaty is no better) thert 
be mix*d here and there ſuch a grim laughter, as may appear at the ſine time in a 
a:ftere Viſage, it cannot be tant of Levity or Inſolence: for even this dein of langb- 
ing (as I could produce out of grave Authors) hath oft-times a ftrong and fut 


force in teaching and confuting; nor can there be à more proper ol ect of Indiguatio 
and Scern together, than a falſe Prophet taken in the greateſt, deargt, ad mot ddl. 
| el 015 


Animadverſions, &c. 


gerous cheat, the cheat of Souls: in the diſcloſing wherof, if it be harmful to be an- 


ory, and withal to coſt a lowring Smile, when the propereſt Object calls for both, 


"It will be long enough ere any be able to ſay, why thoſe two moſt rational faculties 
of human intellef?, Anger and Laughter, were firſt ſeated in the breaſt of Man. 
Thus much (Readers) in favour of the ſofter-ſpirited Chriſtian, for other exceptioners 


there woas no thought taken. Only if it be aſi*d, why this cloſe and ſuccinct man- 
ner of coping ith the Adverjary was rather choſen, this was the reaſon chiefly, 


that the ingenuous Reader, without further amufing himſelf in the Labyrinth of 


controverſal Antiquity, may come to the ſpeedieſt way to ſee the Truth vindicated, 
and Sophiſtry taken ſhort at the firſt falſe bound. Next, that the Remonſtrant him- 
ſelf, as oft as he pleaſes to be frolick, and brave it with others, mayfind no gain of 
Money, and may learn not to inſult in ſo bad a Cauſe, But now he begins, 
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Remoyſtront. My ſingle Remenſtrance is encounter'd with a plural Adverſary. Pag 1. 


Anſwer. Did not your ſingle Remonſtrance bring along with it a hot ſcent 
of your more than ſingular Aﬀection to ſpiritual Pluralities, your ſingleneſs 
would be leſs ſuſpected with all good Chriſtians than it is. 

Remonſt. Their Names, Perſons, Qualities, Numbers, I care not to know. 

Anſw. Their Names are known to the all-knowing Power above; and in 
the mean while doubtleſs they wreck not whether you or your Nomenclator 
know them or not. 

Remonſt. But could they ſay my name is Legion, for we are many? 

Auſco. Wherfore ſhould you begin with the Devil's Name, deſcanting upon 
the number of your Opponents ? whertore that conceit of Legion with a by- 
wipe? Was it becauſe you would have Men take notice how you eſteem them, 
whom through all your Book ſo bountifully you call your Brethren ? we had 
not thought that Legion could have furniſh'd the Remonſtrant with ſo many 
Brethren. 

Remonſt. My cauſe, ye Gods, would bid me meet them undiſmay'd, Sc. 

Anſw. Ere a foot further we muſt he content to hear a preambling boaſt of 
your Valour, what a St. Dunſtan you are to encounter Leg:ons, either infernal 
or human, 

Remonſt. My cauſe, ye Gods. ; 

Auſto. What Gods? unleſs your Belly, or the God of this World be he? 
Shew us any one point of your Remon/trance that does not more concern Su- 
perioricy, Pride, Eaſe, and the Belly, than the Truth and Glory of God, or 
the Salvation of Souls. 

Remonſt. My cauſe, ye Gods, would bid me meet them undiſmay'd, and 
to ſay with holy David, though an Toft, Sc. 

Anſw. Do not think to perſuade us of your undaunted Courage, by miſap- 
plying to yourſelf the words of holy David ; we know you fear, and are 
in an Agony at this preſent, leſt you ſhould loſe that ſuperfluity of Riches and 
Honour which your party uſurp. And whoſoever covets, and fo earneſtly 
labours to keep ſuch an incumbring ſurcharge of earthly things, cannot but 
have an Earthquake ſtill in his Bones. You are not arm'd Remonſtrant, nor 
any of your Band; you are not dicted, nor your Loins girt for ſpiritual Va- 
lour, and Chriſtian Warfare, the luggage is too great that follows your 
Camp; your hearts are there, you march heavily : How ſhall we think you 
have not carnal Fear, while we ſee you ſo ſubject to carnal Deſires ? 

Remonſt. I do gladly fly to the Bar. 


Anſw. To the Bar with him then. Gladly you ſay. We believe you as Pag. 2. 


gladly as your whole Faction wiſh'd, and long'd for the aſſembling of this Par- 
lament, as gladly as your Beneficiaries the Priefs came up to anſwer the 
complaints and out-cries all of the Shires. 

Remonſt. The Areopagi ? who were thoſe ? truly my Maſters, I had thought 

this had bin the name of the Place, not of the Men. | 
Anſey, A Soar-Eagle would not ſtoop at a Fly; but ſure ſome Pedagogue 
ſtood at your Elbow, and made it itch with this parlous Criticiſm ; they urg'd 
you with a decree of the {age and ſevere Judges of Athens, and you cite them 
tO appear for certain Peragogical Contempts, before a capacious Pedanty of 
ot-liver'd Grammarians. Miſtake not the matter, courteous Remonſtrant, 
they were not making Latins; if in dealing with an outlandiſh Name, they 
thought it beſt not to ſcrew the Engli/b Mouth to a harſh foreign Termina- 
1 | tion, 
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At the begin- 
ning of his 
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france. 


Antmadoerfions up the 


tion, ſo they kept the radical word, they did no more thin the cl-2inewl 


— 2 


Authors among the Greeks, Romans, and at this day the [elicps in corn of 
ſuch a ſervility uſe to do. Remember how they mangle our H e- 
abroad; what treſpaſs were it, if we in requital ſhou'd as mugh neg! 0 thæits? 
and our learned Chaucer did not ſtick to do fo, writing Semyramas for Seng. 
mis, Amphiorax for Amphiaraus, K. Sejes tor K. Cm the huſband of ee 
with many other names ſtrangely metamorphos'd from true Ortvegr ay; i; 
he had made any account of that in theſe kind of words. 

Remonſt. Leſt the World ſnould think the Prefs bad of late iergot to ſpeak 
any Language other than libellous, this honeit Paper hath broken through ths 
throng. 

Anſw, Mince the matter while you will, it ſhew'd but green practice in thy 
Laws of diſcreet KRhetsrique to blurt upon the cars 6! a judicious Perlamy; 
with ſuch a preſumptuous and over-weening P7eczz but you Go well tw by thy 
Sewer of your own meſſe. 

Remonſt. That which you miſcall the Preizce, was a too juſt chin int g; 
the ſhametul number of Libels. 

Anſto. How long is it that you and the Prelaticai Troop have bin in fach dh. 
taſte with Libels? aſk your Lyamechrs Niconcr what defaming Invectiyy; 
have lately flown abroad againſt the Subjeets of Scerland, and cur poor . 
pulſed Brethren of New-England, the Prelates rather applauding than ſnew ing 
any diſlike: and this hath bin ever ſo, inſomuch, that Sir Francis Becta i 
one of his Diſcourſes complains of the Biſhops uncven hand over theſe Pam- 
phlets, confining thoſe againſt Biſhops to darkn-tis, but licenſing thoſ: a- 
gainſt Puritans to be utter*d openly, though with the greater miſchiet of lead- 
ing into contempt the exerciſe of Religion in the perſons of ſundiy Preachers, 
and diſgracing the higher matter in the meaner perſon. 

Remunſt. A point no leſs eſſential to that propoſed Reimon?rance, 

Anſw. We know where the ſhoe wrings you, you fret, and are gal“ at the 
quick; and O what a Death it is to the Prelates to be thus un-viiarded, thus 
uncas'd, to have the Periwigs pluck'd off that cover your Baldneſs, your in- 
ſide Nakedneſs thrown open to publick view ! The Remans had a time onc: 
every year, when their ſlaves might freely {peat their minds; 'twere hard if 
the free- born People of England, with whom the voice of Truth tor the 


many years, even againſt the Proverb, kath not bin heard but in corners, 


after all your Monkiſh Prohibitions, and expurgatorious Indexes, your Gage 


and Snaffles, your proud Inprimaturs not to by obtain'd without the fallow 
ſurview, but not ſhallow hand of ſome mercenary, narrow- ſcul'd, and iNit. 
rate Chaplain ; when liberty of ſpeaking, than which nothing is more tivect 
to Man, was girded, and ſtreight-lac'd almoſt to a broken-winded 1 1-715, 
if now at a good time, our time of Parlament, the very Jubilee and Rauur- 
rection of the State, if now the conceal'd, the aggrieved, and long perſt- 
cuted Truth, could not be ſuffer'd to ſpeak 3 and though ſhe burit ove with 
ſome efficacy of words, could not be excus'd aſter ſuch an injurious firanglc 


of ſilence, nor avoid the cenſure of Libcling, *twere hard, 'twere ſomething 
pinching in a Kingdom of tree Spirits. Some Princes, and vroat Statis. 
have thought ita prime piece of neceſſary Policy to thruſt themſelves unde 
diſguiſe into a popular throng, to ſtand the night long under eaves od hende. 
and low windows, that they might hear every where the tree utterances ©: 
private Breaſts, and amongſt them find out the precious gem of Truth, ©» 
amongſt the numberleſs* pebbles of the ſhore ; wherby they might be the 


abler to diſcover, and avoid that deceittul and cloſe-couch'd evil ot! jaitery 


falſe Beards, to ſtand to the courteſy of a night-Walking Cudgeller tor cane, 
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Remonſirants Defence, &c. 


dropping, nor to accept quietly as a Perfume, the over-head emptying of 
ſome falt Lotion. Who could be angry thertore, but thoſe that are guilty, 
with thefe free-ſpoken and plain-hearted Men that are the Eyes of their Coun- 
try, and the Proſpective-glaſſes of their Prince? But theſe are the Nettlers, 
theſe are the blabbing Books that tell, though not halfy our fellows feats. You 
Love toothleſs Satyrs ; let me inform you, a toothleſs Satyr is as improper as 
4 toothed ſleck- ſtone, and as bulliſh. 2 

Remonſt. I beſeech you Brethren ſpend your Logic upon your own works, 

Anſw. The peremptory Analyſis that you call it, I believe will be fo hardy 
d once more to unpin your ſpruce faſtidious Oratory, to rumple her laces, her 
Tizzles, and her bobins, tho' ſhe wince, and fling never ſo peeviſhly. 


Anſw. O rare ſuttlety, beyond all that Cardan ever dreamt of! when I be- 
{-ech you, Will light things fink ? when will light froth ſink alone? Here in 
your phraſe, the ſame day that heavy plummets will ſwim alone. Truſt this 
Man, Readers, if you pleaſe, whoſe Divinity would reconcile England with 
Raume, and his Philoſophy make friends Nature with the Chaos, fine pondere ha- 
bentia pondus. | ö 

Remonſt. That ſcum may be worth taking off which follows. 

Anſw. Spare your Ladle, Sir, it will be as bad as the Biſhop's foot in the 

broth z the ſcum will be found upon your own Remon@rance. 

Nemonſt. I ſhall deſire all indifferent eyes to judge whether theſe Men do not 
endeavour to caſt unjuſt envy upon me. 

Anſw. Agreed. | 

Remonſt. I had ſaid that the civil Polity as in general Notion, hath ſome- 
times varied, and that the Civil came from Arbitrary Impolers; theſe gra- 
cious Interpreters would needs draw my words to the preſent and particular 
Government of our Monarchy. 

Auſ. And deſervedly have they done ſo; take up your Logic elſe and ſee : 
Civil Polity, ſay you, hath ſometimes varied, and came from Arbitrary Im- 
poſers ; what Propoſition is this? Biſhop Downam in his Dialectics will tell 
you it is a general Axiom, though the univerſal Particle be not expreſs'd, and 
you yourſelt in your Defence ſo explain in theſe words as in general notion. 
Hence is juſtly inferr'd, he that ſays civil Polity is arbitrary, ſays that the ci- 
vil Poliry of England is Arbitrary. The inference is undeniable, a theft ad 


bypothefin, or from the general to the particular, an evincing Argument in 
Logic 


licious, 

Anſw. Remonſtrant, till you have better learnt your principles of Logic, take 
tot upon you to be a Doctor to others. 

Remon#. God bleſs all good Men from ſuch Charity. 

Auſw. I never found that Logical Maxims were uncharitable before, yet 
_ a Jury of Logicians pais upon you, you would never be ſav'd by the 


Kemonſt, And your ſacred Monarchy from ſuch Friends. 

Auſtw. Add, as the Prelates. | 

KemenF, If Epiſcopacy have yoked Monarchy, it is the Inſolence of the 
Perſons, not the fault of the Calling. Ne: | 

Anſw, It was the fault of the Perſons, and of no Calling; we do not count 
Prelaty a Calling. 

Kemon#, The Teſtimony of a Pope (whom theſe Men honour highly.) 
Aaſw. That ſlanderous Inſertion was doubtleſs a pang of your incredible Cha- 
ty, the want wherof you lay ſo often to their charge; a kind token of your 
our lapt up in a parentheſis, a piece of the Clergy benevolence laid by to 
maintain the Epiſcopal broil, whether the 1000 Horſe or no, time will diſ- 
over: for certainly had thoſe Cavaliers come on to play their parts, ſuch a 
ticket as this of highly honouring the Pope, from the hand of a Prelate, might 

ve bin of ſpecial uſe and ſafety to them that had car*d for ſuch a ranſom, 
lemon gt. And what ſays Antichriſt ? | 
Anfw. Aſk your Brethren the Prelates that hold Intelligence with him, aſk 
ot us. Bur is the Pope Antichriſt now? good news! take heed you be not 
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Remonſt. Thoſe verbal Exceptions are but light froth, and will ſink alone. Pag. 4. 


Remonſ. Brethren, whiles ye deſire to ſeem godly, learn to be leſs ma- Pag. 5. 
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thent for this; for 'tis verily thought, that had this Bill bin put in againſt hi 
in your laſt Convocation, he would have bin clear'd by molt voices ” 

Remon#, Any thing ſerves againſt Epiſcopacy. 

Anſw. Sce the frowardneſs of this Man, he would perſuade us that the 8 

Nr i ; e Suc. 
ceſſion and divine Right of Biſhopdom hath bin unqueſtionable throy Ih all 
Ages; yet when they bring againſt him Kings, they were irreligious: > n 
they are Antichriſt. By what Era of Computation, through what Faer 2 
would the Man deduce this perpetual bead- roll of uncontradicted Epiſco WY 
The Pope may as well boalt his ungainſaid Authority to them that will bels, 

: i . 2 f leve 
that all his Contradicters were either irreligious or heretical, 

Remon#1, If the Biſhops, ſaith the Pope, be declar'd to be of divine Rick 

- x 5 Ss * 
they would be exempted from regal Power; and if there might be this dang 
in thoſe Kingdoms, why 1s this euviouſly upbraided to thoſe of ours = 
do gladly profeſs, Sc. cs 

Anſw. Becauſe your diſſever'd Principles were but like the mangled pieces of 

: of 
a gaſh'd Serpent, that now begun to cloſe, and grow together Popith agait 
Whatſoever you now g'adly profeſs out of fear, we know what your Feige 
were when you thought yourſelves ſecure. 5 

Remon#. It is a foul ſlander to charge the name of Epiſco ; = 
tion, for the Fact imputed to ſome 2 e 

Anſtw. The more foul your F action that hath brought a harmleſs name into 
obloquy, and the Fact may juſtly be imputed to all of ye that ought to har 
withſtood it, and did not. 5 l 

Nemongt. Fie Brethren! are ye the Preſbyters of the Church of England, ard 
dare challenge Epiſcopacy of Faction? =! 

Anſw. Yes, as oft as Epiſcopacy dares be factious. 

Remon#, Had you ſpoken ſuch a word in the time of holy Cyprian, what lud 
become of you ? | 

Anſw. They had neither bin haPd into your Gehenna at Lambeth, nor ſtrap- 
pado'd with an Oath ex officio by your Bow-men of the Arches : and as for (. 
prian's time, the cauſe was far unlike, he indeed ſucceeded into an Epiſco- 
pacy that began then to prelatize; but his perſonal Excellence like an Anti. 
dote overcame the malignity of that breeding Corruption which was then! 
Diſeaſe that lay hid for a while under ſhew of a full and healthy Conſtitution, 
as thoſe hydropic humours not diſcernable at firſt from a fair and juicy fl:011- 
neſs of body, or that unwonted ruddy colour which ſeems graceful to a check 
otherwiſe pale; and yet ariſes from evil cauſes, either of ſome inward obſtruc- 
tion or inflammation, and might deceive the firſt Phyſicians till they had learn: 
the ſequel, which Cypriar's days did not bring forth; and the Pre latiſm of V- 
piſcopacy which began then to burgeon and ſpread, had as yet, eſpecially in 
tamous Men, a fair, though a falſe imitation of flouriſhing. 

Remon#. Neither is the wrong leſs to make application of that which wis 
molt juſtly charg*d upon the practices and combinations of libelling Separatiils, 
whom I deſervedly cenſur'd, &c. 

Iiſev. Lo conclude this Section, our Remonfrant we ſee is reſolv'd to male 
good that which was formerly ſaid of his Book, that it was neither L, 
nor a Remongrance, and this his Defence is of the ſame complexion. When 
he is conſtrain'd to mention the notorious violence of his Clergy attempted 
on the Church of Scotland, he lightly terms it a Fact imputed to ſome teu; 
but when he ſpeaks of that which the Perlament vouchtaies to name the C:y 
Petition, which I, faith he, (as if the State had made him public Cenſor) de- 
ſervedly cenſur'd. And how ? as before for a tumultuary and underhand way 
of procured Subſcriptions, ſo now in his Defence more bitterly, as the prac- 
tices and combinations of libelling Separatiſts, and the miſzealous Advocate 
therof juſtly to be branded for Incendiaries. Whether this be for the honcur 
of our chief City to be noted with ſuch an Infamy for a Petition, Which 10! 
without ſome of the Magiſtrates, and great numbers of ſober and conſiderabie 
Men, was orderly, and meekly preſented, although our great Clerks think 
that theſe Men, becauſe they have a Trade, (as Chriſt himſelf, and &. aul 
had) cannot therfore attain to ſome good meœaſure of knowledge, and to 
reaſon of their Actions, as well as they that ſpend their youth in Jottering, 


bezzling, and harlotting, their Studies in unprofitable Quellions and barbu- 
| rell 
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rous Sophiſtry, their middle Age in Ambition and Idleneſs, their old Age in 
Avarice, Dotage, and Diſeaſes: And whether this reflect not with a Con- 


tumely upon the Parlament it ſelf, which thought this Petition worthy, not 
only of receiving, but of voting to a Commitment, after it had been advocated, 
and mov'd for by ſome honourable and learned Gentlemen of the Houſe, to 
he call'd a Combination of libelling Separatiſts, and the Advocates therof to 
de branded for Incendiaries; whether this appeach not the Judgment and 
Approbation of the Parlament, I leave to equal Arbiters. "= 


SrcT. 2. 


Remonft. After the overflowing of your Gall, you deſcend to Liturgy and 


Epiſcopacy. 
Auſed. The overflow being paſt, you cannot now in your own Judgment 
impute any Bitterneſs to their following Diſcourſes, 


81 


Remonſt. Dr. Hall, whom you name, I dare ſay for Honour's ſake. Page . 


Anſsv, You are a merry Man, Sir, and dare ſay much, 

Remenſt. And why ſhould not I ſpeak of Martyrs, as the Authors and 
Uſers of this holy Liturgy ? | 

Arſe. As the Authors! the Tranſlators, you might perhaps have faid : for 
Fiward the Sixth, as Hayward hath written in his Story, will tell you upon 
the word of a King, that the Order of the Service, and the uſe therof in the 
Engliſh Tongue, is no other than the old Service was, and the ſame words in 
Engliſh which were in Latin, except a few things omitted, ſo fond, that it 
had been a ſhame to have heard them in Z»glif> ; theſe are his words: wher- 
by we are left uncertain who the Author was, but certain that part of the 
work was eſteem'd ſo abſurd by the Tranſlators therof, as was to be aſham'd 
ofin Engliſh. O but the Martyrs were the Refiners of it, for that only is 
left you to ſay. Admit they were, they could not refine a Scorpion into a 
Fiſh, though they had drawn it, and rinc'd it with never ſo cleanly Cookery, 
which 8 them fall at variance among themſelves about the uſe either of 
it, or the Ceremonies belonging to it. 

Remanſt. Slight you them as you pleaſe, we bleſs God for ſuch Patrons of 
our good Cauſe, | | 

Anſw. O Benedicite ! Qui color ater erat, nunc eſt contrarius atro. Are not 
theſe they which one of your Biſhops in print ſcornfully terms the Foxian 
Confeſſors ? Are not theſe they whoſe Acts and Monuments are not only fo 
contemptible, but ſo hateful to the Prelates, that their Story was almoſt come 
to be a prohibited Bock, which ſor theſe two or three Editions hath crept into 
the World by ſtealth, and at times of advantage, not without the open Re- 
gret and Vexation of the Biſhops, as many honeſt Men that had to do in ſet- 


ting forth the Book will juſtify ? And now at a dead litt for your Liturgies - 
you bleſs God for them: out upon ſuch Hypocriſy. 


Remonſt. As if we were bound to make good every word that falls from page 10. 


the mouth of every Biſhop.. 

Anfw. Your Faction then belike is a ſubtile Janus, and has two faces: your 
bolder face to ſet forward any Innovations or Scandals in the Church, your 
cautious and wary face to diſavow them if they ſucceed not, that ſo the fault 
may not light upon the Function, leſt it ſhould ſpoil the whole Plot by giving 
it an irrecoverable wound. Wherfore elſe did you not long ago, as a good 
Biſhop ſhould have done, diſclaim and proteſt againſt them? wherfore have 
you fate ſtill, and comply'd and hood-wink*d, till the general Complaints of 
the Land have ſqueezed you to a wretched, cold and hollow-hearted Confeſſi- 
on of ſome prelatical Riots both in this and other places of your Book ? Nay, 
what if you ſtill defend them as follows ? 

Remonſt. If a Biſhop have faid that our Liturgy hath been ſo wiſely and 
charitably fram'd as that the Devotion of it yieldeth no cauſe of offence to a 
very Pope 5 Ear. | 

Anſw. O new and never heard of Supererogative height of Wiſdom and 
Charity in our Liturgy ! Is the Wiſdom of God or the charitable framing of 
God's Word otherwiſe inoffenſive to the Pope's ear, than as he may turn 1t to 

e working of his myſterious Iniquity ? A little pulley would have ſtretch'd 
Jour wie and charitable frame it may be three Inches further, that the Devo- 
tion of it might have yielded no cauſe of offence to the very Devil's ear, and 
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that had been the fame wiſdom and charity ſurmounting to the higheſt de. 
grer. For Antichriſt we know is but the Devil's Vicar, and therfore pleaſe 
him wich your Litmgy, and you pleaſe his Maſter, 


— 1 
4 arſe) 


[Ermm have foch a ſmattering of their Philiſtian Mother. And indeed 


2 YO 


nſw. Thus this untheological Remonſt rant would divide the individual Ca. 
tholic Church into ſeveral Repubiics : Know therfore that every worthy 
Profior of tae Church of Chrift hath a univerſal right to admoniſh over all the 
World within the Church; nor can that care be alien'd from him by any 
diſtance or diſtinction of Nation, fo long as in Chriſt all Nations and Lan- 
guages are as one houſho'd. 

Iecmonſt. Neither would you think it could become any of our greateſt Di. 
vines to meddle with his charge. 

Hnſcv. It hath ill become 'em indeed to meddle fo maliciouſly, as many of 
them have done, though that patient and Chriſtian City hath born hitherto 
ali their profane {cofis with ſilence. 

Remonji. Our Liturgy paſt the Judgment of no leſs reverend heads than his 
OWN. | | 

Anſe. It brib'd their Judgment with worldly engagements, and ſo paſt it, 

Remonſt. As for that unparallePd diſcourſe concerning the antiquity of Litar- 
gics; I cannot help your wonder, but ſhall juſtify mine own aſſertion. 

Anſw. Your Juſtification is but a miſerable ſhifting off thoſe teſtimonies of 
the ancienteſt Fathers alledg'd againſt you, and the authority of ſome Synodal 
Canons, which are no warrant to us. We profeſs to decide our Controver- 
ſies only by the Scriptures z but yet to repreſs your vain-glory, there will be 
voluntarily beſtow'd upon you a ſufficient conviction of your novelties out of 
ſucceeding antiquity. 

Remonſt. I cannot fee how you will avoid your own contradiction, for I 
demand, is this order of praying and adminiſtration fer or no? if it be not ſet, 
how is it an order? and if it be a ſet order both tor matter and form. 

Anſw. Remove that Form, leſt you tumble over it, while you make ſuch 
haſtetoclap a contradiction upon others. 

Remonſt. If the forms were merely arbitrary, to what uſe was the pre- 
ſcription of an order? 

Anſw. Nothing will cure this Man's Underſtanding but ſome familiar and 
kitchea Phyſic, which, with pardon, mult for plainneſs ſake be adminiſter'd 
to him. Call hither your Cook, The order of Breakfaſt, Dinner, and Sup- 
per, anſwer me, is it ſet or no? Set. Is a Man therfore bound in the 
morning to poacht Eggs and Vinegar, or at noon to Brawn or Beet, or at 


night to freſh Salmon, and French Kickſhoſe ? may he not make his mea!s 


in order, though he be not bound to this or that viand ? Doubtleſs the neat- 
tinger'd Artiſt will anſwer yes, and help us out of this great Controver!y 
without more trouble. Can we not underſtand an order in Church-Aiſemblics 
of praying, reading, expounding, and adminiſtring, unleſs our Prayers he 
ii} the ſame Crambe ot words? 
Remonft. What a poor exception is this, that Liturgies were compos'd by 

ſome particular Men ?. | 
Anſev. It isa greater prefumption in any particular Men to arrogate to 
themſelves that which God univerſally gives to all his Miniſters. A Miniſter 
that cannot be truſted to pray in his own words without being chew'd to, and 
eſcu'd to a formal injunction of his Roteleſion, ſhould as little be truſted 2 
ak Preac I, 
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preach, beſides the vain babble of praying over the ſame things immed 

again; for there is a large difference in the repetition of ſome pathetical Eja- 
culation rais'd out of the ſudden earneſtneſs and vigour of the inflam'd Soul, 
(fach as was that of Chriſt in the Garden) from the continual rehearfal of our 


daily oriſons; which if a Man ſhall kneel down ina morning, and ſay over, 
and preſ-ntly in another part of theRoomKkneel down again, and in other words 
aſk but {ti!l for the ſame things as it were out of one Inventory, I cannot ſee how 
ke will eſcape that heatheniſh Batrology of multiplying words, which Chriſt 
himſelf that has the putting up of our Prayers, told us would not be acceptable 
in Heaven. Well may Men of eminent Gifts ſet forth as many forms, and 
helps to Prayer as they pleaſe ; but to impoſe them upon Miniſters lawfully 
cal d, and ſufficiently try'd, as all ought to be ere they be admitted, is a ſu- 
percilious Tyranny, impropriating the Spirit of God to themſelves. 

Remonſt. Do we abridge this liberty by ordaining a public form? Pag. 13. 

Anfw. Your Biſhops have ſet as fair to do it as they durit for that old Phari- 
faical fear that ſtill dogs them, the fear of the People; though you will ſuy you 
ate none of thoſe, ſtil! you would ſeem not to have join'd with the werfſt, 
and yet keep aloof off from that which is beſt. I would you would either 
mingle, or part : moſt true it is what Savanarola complains, that while he 
endeavour'd to reform the Church, his greateſt Enemies were ſtill theſe 
lukewarm ones. 


Remonſt. And if the Lord's Prayer be an ordinary, and ſtinted form, why 
not others ? | 

Anſw. Becauſe there be no other Lords that can ſtint with like Authority. 

Remonſt. If Juſtin Martyr ſaid that the Inſtructor of the People pray*d (as Pag. 14. 
they falſly turn it) according to his ability. 

Anſ. den $912 ps; 2/15 will be fo render'd to the world's end by thoſe that 
are not to learn Greek of the Remonſtrant, and fo Langus renders it to his face, 
if he could ſee 3 and this ancient Father mentions no Antiphonies, or Reſpon- 
ſories of the People here, but the only plain acclamation of Amen. 

Remonſt. The Inſtructor of the People pray*d according to his ability, tis 
true, ſo do ours; and yet we have a Liturgy, and fo had they. 

Arſcw. A quick come- off. The Ancients us'd Pikes and Targets, and there- 
fore Guns and great Ordnance, becauſe we uſe both. 

Remonft. Neither is this liberty of pouring out our ſelves in our Prayers 
ever the more impeacht by a public torm. 

Anfeo, Ves the time is taken up with a tedious number of Liturgical Tauto- 
logies, and Impertinencies. N N 

Remenſt. The words of the Council are full and affirmative. Pag. 16 

Anſw. Set the grave Councils up upon their ſhelves again, and ſtring them 
hard, leſt their various and jangling opinions put their leaves into a utter, 
l ſhall not intend this hot Seaſon to bid you the Baſe through the wide and 
duſty champaine of the Councils, but ſhall take counſel of that which coun- 
ſeb'd them, Reaſon : and although I know there is an obſolete reprehenſion 
now at your tongue'send, yet I ſhall be bold to ſay, that Reaton is the gitt of 
God in one Man as well as in a thouſand ; by that which we have taſted al- 
ready of their Ciſterns, we may find that Reaſon was the only thing, and not 
any divine Command that mov'd them to enjoin ſet Forms of Liturgy. Firſt, 
leſt any thing in general might be miſſaid in their public Prayers through ig- 
norance, or want of care, contrary to the Faith: and next, left the Arians, 
and Pelagians in particular ſhould infect the People by their hymns, and forms 
of Prayer. By the leave of theſe ancient Fathers, this was no ſolid preven- 
tion of ſpreading Hereſy, to debar the Miniſters of God the uſe of their 
nobleſt talent, Prayer in the Congregation, unleſs they had forbid the ule of 
Sermons, and Lectures too, but ſuch as were ready made to their hands, as our 
Homelics ; or elſe he that was heretically diſpos'd, had as fair an opportunity 
of infecting in his diſcourſe, as in his Prayer or Hymn. As inſufficiently, and 
to fay truth, as imprudently did they provide by their contrived Liturgies, 
leſt any thing ſhould be erroncouſly pray'd through ignorance, or want of care 
in the Miniſters. For if they were careleſs, and ignorant in their Prayers, 
certainly they would be more careleſs in their preaching, and yet more care- 
eſs in watching over their Flock; and what preſcription could reach to bound 
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them im both theſe 2 What if Reaſon, now illuſtrated by the word of God, 
mall be able ro produce a better prevention than theſe Councils have left ws 
againſt hereſy, ignorance or want of care in the Miniſtry, that ſuch wiſdom 
and diligence be us'd in the education of thoſe that would be Miniſters, and 
{uch ſtrict and ſerious examination to be undergone ere their admiſſion, as Saint 
Paul to Timothy ſets down at large, and then they need not carry ſuch an un- 
worthy ſuſpicion over the Preachers of God's word, as to tutor their unſound: 
neſs with the Abcie of a Liturgy, or to diet their 1gnorance, and want of 
care, with the limited draugl . t of a Mattin, and even- ſong drench. And this 
may ſuffice after all their labourſome ſcrutiny of the Councils, 
Pag. 17. Remonſt. Our Saviour was pleas'd to make uſe in the celebration of his laſt 
and heavenly Banquet both of the faſhions, and words which were uſual in the 
Tewiſh Fealts. 
F Aiifeo, What he pleas'd to make uſe of, does not juſtify what you pleaſe to 
orce. 
Kemonſt. The ſet forms of Prayer at the Mincha. 
Anſ. We will not buy your Rabbinical fumes, we have one that calls us 
to buy. of him pure Gold try'd in the fire. 
Remonſt. In the Samaritan Chronicle. 
Anſto. As little do we eſteem your Samaritan trumpery, of which People 
| Chriſt himſelf teſtifies, Ze werſbip ye know not what, 
| Paz. 18. Nemonſt. They had their ſeveral Songs. 
| Anſw, And ſo have we our ſeveral Pſalms for ſeveral occaſions, without 
| gramercy to your Liturgy. 
P13. 19. Remonſt. Thoſe forms which we have under the names of Saint Zames, &c. 
though they have ſome interſertions which are plainly ſpurious, yet the ſub- 
ö ſtance of them cannot be taxt for other than holy and ancient. 

Anſw. Setting aſide the odd coinage of your phraſe, which no mint- maſter of 
Language would allow for ſterling, that a thing ſhould be taxt for no other 
than holy and ancient, let it be ſuppos'd the ſubſtance of them may ſavour of 
{omething holy or ancient, this is but the matter ; the form, and the end of 
the thing may yet render it either ſuperſtitious, fruitleſs, or impious, and fo 
worthy to be rejected. The Garments of a Strumpet are often the ſame ma- 
terially, that clothe a chaſte Matron, and yet ignominious for her to wear : the 
ee of the Tempter's words to our Saviour were holy, but his drift no- 
A thing leis. 
| Neef. In what ſenſe we hold the Roman a true Church, is ſo clear'd that 

this Iron 1s too hot for their fingers. 
Ani, Have a care it be not the iron to ſear your own Conſcience. 
Pag. 23. Remonſt. Ve need nat doubt but that the alteration of the Liturgy will becoa- 
ſider'd by wiicr heads than your own. | 
Alita. We doubt it not, becauſe we know your head looks to be one. 
Reiucnſt, Our Liturgy ſymbolizeth not with Popiſb Maſs, neither as Mas 
nor as 100. 
| Anſw, A pretty flip-ſkin conveyance to ſift Maſs into no Maſs, and Popiſb 
| into not Popyſh z yet ſaving this paſſing fine ſophiſtical boulting hutch, ſo long 
as the ſymbolizes in form, and pranks herſelf in the weeds of Popiſb Mals, 
1 | | it may be juſtly tear*d ſhe provokes the jealouſy of God, no otherwiſe than 
; a Wite aſte&ting whoriſh attire kindles a diſturbance in the eye of her diſ- 
cerning Huſband. 
. Par 5 : HG If I ind Gold in the Channel, ſhall I throw it away becauſe it was 
| U laid; 

Anſw. You have forgot that Gold hath been anathematiz'd for the idolatrous 

1 * uſe; and to eat the good creatures of God once offer'd to Idols, is in Saint 
| Paul's account to have fellowſhip with Devils, and to partake of the Devil's 
5 Table. And thus you throttle your ſelf with your own Similies. 
| Remonſt. If the Devils confeſt the Son of God, ſhall I diſclaim that truth? 

Anſw. You ſifted not ſo clean before, but you ſhuffle as foully now; as it 
there were the like neceſſity of conteſſing Chriſt, and uſing the Liturgy; we 
do not diſclaim that truth; becauſe we never believ'd it for his teftinJony, 
but we may well reject a Liturgy ; which had no being that we can know 
of, but from the corrupteſt times: if therfore the Devil ſhould be given 

2 never 
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never ſo much to Prayer, I ſhould not therfore ceaſe from that Duty, becauſe 
[ lcarnt it not from him; but if he would commend to me a new Pater-noſier, 
though never ſo ſeeming holy, he ſhould excuſe me the form which was his; 
but the matter, which was none of his, he could not give me, nor I be ſaid 
to take it from him. Tis not the goodneſs of matter, therfore which is not. 
nor can be ow*d to the Z7turgy, that will bear it out, if the form, which is 
the Eſſence of it, be fantaſtic and ſuperſtitious, the End finiſter, and the 
Impoſition violent, 

Remonjt, Had it been compoſed into this frame on purpoſe to bring Papiſts 
to our Churches. 

Anſw. To bring them to our Churches? alas, what was that? unleſs they 
had been firſt fitted by Repentance, and right Inſtruction. You'll ſay, the 
Word was there preacht which is the means of Converſion ; you ſhould have 
given ſo much honour then to the Word preacht, as to have left it to God's 
working without the interloping ot 4 Liturgy baited for them to bite at. 

Nemonſt. The Project had been charicable and gracious, : 

Anſw., It was Pharifaical, and vain-glorious, a greedy deſire to win Pro- 
ſelytes by conforming to them unlaw fully; like the defire of Tamer, who to 
naiſe up Seed to her Huſband, fate in the common Road dreſt like a Courtezan, 
and he that came to her committed Inceſt with her. This was that which 
made the old Chriſtians paganize, while by their ſcandalous and baſe conform- 
ing to Heatheniſm they did no more, when they had done their utmoſt, but 
bring ſome Pagans to chriſtianize ; for true Chriſtians they neither were 
themſelves, nor could make other ſuch in this faſhion. 

Remonſt. If there be found aught in Liturgy that may endanger a Scandal, py. 23. 
it is under careful hands to remove it. 

Auſcv. Such careful hands as have ſhown themſelves ſooner bent to remove 
and expe] the Men from the Scandals, than the Scandals from the Men, and 
to loſe a Soul rather than a Syllable or a Surplice. 

Remonſt. It is idoliz'd they ſay in England, they mean at Amſterdam, 

Aſo, Be it idoliz'd therfore where it will, it is only idolatriz'd in Eug- 
land. | 

Remonſt. Multitudes of People they ſay diſtaſte it; more ſhame for thoſe 
that have ſo miſtaught them. | 

Auſw. More ſhame for thoſe that regard not the troubling of God's Church 
with things by themſelves confeſt to be indifferent, ſince true Charity is af- 
flicted, and burns at the off-nce of every little one. As for the Chriſtian | 
multitude which you affirm to be ſo miſtaught, it 1s evident enough, though 
you would declaim never fo long to the contrary, that God hath now taught 
them to deteſt your Liturgy and Prelacy; God who hath promis'd to teach 
all his Children, and to deliver. them out of your hands that hunt and worry 
their Souls: hence is it that a Man ſhall commonly find more ſavoury know- 
ledge in one Lay-man, than in a dozen of Cathedral Prelates; as we read in 
our Saviour's time that the common people had a reverend eſteem of him, and 
held him a great Prophet, whilſt the gowned Radvics, the e and 
invincible Doctors were of opinion that he was a Friend of Bee/zebud. 

Remonſt. It the multitude diſtaſte wholeſome Doctrine, ſhall we to humour Pag 26 
them abandon it ? | 

Anſw, Yet again! as if there were the like neceſſity of ſaving Doctrine, 
and arbitrary it not unlawful, or inconvenient Liturgy : who would have 
thought a Man could have thwackt together ſo many incongruous Similitudes, 
had it not been to defend the motley incoherence of a patch'd Miſſal? 

Nemon :. Why did not other Churches conform to us? I may boldly tay 
ours was, and is the more noble Church. 

Anſw. O Laodicean, how vainly and how carnally doſt thou boaſt of noble- 
nels, and precedency ! more Lordly you have made our Church indeed, but 
not more noble. 

Remonſt. The ſecond quære is ſo weak, that I wonder it could fall from the 
Pens of wiſe men. 

Anſw. You're but a bad Fencer, for you never make a proffer againſt another 
Man's weakneſs; but you leave your own fide always open: mark what 


follows, 
Remonſt. n 
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Fag. 30. 
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Pag. 32. 


Pag. 32. 


Animadverſions upon the 


Remonſt. Brethren, can ye think that our Reformers had any other Inten. 
tions than all the other Founders of Liturgies, the leaſt part of whoſe care was 
the help of the Miniſter's weakneſs? 

Anſiv. Do you not perceive the noiſe you have brought your ſelf into 
whilſt you were ſo brief to taunt other Men with weaknets? Is it clean out 
of your mind what you cited from among the Councils; that the principal 
ſcope of thoſe Lit urgy-Founders was to prevent either the malice or the weak. 
neſs of the Miniſters, their malice of infuſing Hereſy in their Forms of 
Prayer; their weakneis, leſt ſomething might be compoſed by them through 
ignorance or want cf care contrary to the Faith? Is it not now rather to he 
wondred that ſuch a weakneſs could fall from the Pen of ſuch a wiſe Remoy. 
ſtrant Man? 

Remonjt. Their main drift was the help of the People's Devotion, that 
they knowing before the matter that ſhould be ſu-d for. 

Anſw. A ſollicitous care, as if the People could be ignorant of the matter 
to be pray'd for; ſeeing the heads of public Prayer are either ever conſtant, 
or very frequently the ſame. 

Ren1jt. And the words wherewith it ſhould be c'otl.*d, might be the more 
prepar'd, and be ſo much the more intent, and leſs diſtracted. 

Anſw, As tor the words, it is mcre to be fear*d leſt the ſame cont inually 


| ſhould make them careleſs or ſleepy, than that variety on the ſame known 


Subject ſhould diſtract; variety (as both Muſic and Rhetoric teacheth us) 
erects and rouzes an Auditory, like the Maſter.u] running over many Cords 
and Diviſions; wheras if Men ſhould ever be thumming the Drone of one 
plain Song, it would be a du!] Opiat to the moſt wakeſul attention. 

Remonjt. Tell me, is this Liturgy good or evil? 

Arſw, It is evil: repair the Acheloian horn of your Dilemma how you can, 
againſt the next puſh. 

Remenſt. If it be evil, it is unlawful to be us'd. 

Anuſto. We grant you, and we find you have not your Salve about you. 

Remonſt. Were the Impoſition amiſs, what is that to the People? 

Anſw. Not a little, becauſe they bear an equal part with the Prieſt in ma- 
ny places, and have their Cues and Verſets as well as he. 

Remonſt. The ears and hearts of our people look for a ſettled Liturgy. 

Anſto. You deceive your jelt in their ears and hearts, they look for 0 
ſuch matter. | 

Remonſt. The like anſwer ſerves for Homelies, ſurely were they enjoin' to 
all, Se. 

Anfw. Let it ſerve for them that wil! be ignorant, we know that Fayteard 
their own Creature writes, that for detect of Preachers, Homilies were appoint- 
ed to be read in Churches, while Ed. 6. reigned. ; 

Remonſt. Away then with the Book, whilſt it may be ſupply'd with a more 
profitable non ſenſe. 

Anſto. Away with it rather, becauſe it will be hardly ſupply'd with a 
more unprofitable nonſenſe, than is in ſome paſſages of it to be ſeen. 


Ser. . 

Remonſt. Thus their Cavils concerning Liturgy are vaniſht. 

Anſeo. You wanted but Hey paſſe to have made your tranſition like a myſti- 
cal Man of Sturbridge. But for all your ſleight of hand, our juſt exceptions 
againſt Liturgy are not vaniſht, they ſtare you ſtill in the face. | 

Remonſt. Certainly had I done ſo, I had been no leſs worthy to be {jt 
upon for my ſaucy uncharitablenets, than they are now for their uncharitable 
talſhood. 

Anſwo, We ſee you are in choler, therfore *till you cool a while we tur 
us to the ingenuous Reader. Ste how this Remonjtrant would inveſt himfcil 
conditionally with all the Rheum of the Town, that he might have fufficl. 
ent to beſpaul his Brethren. They are accus'd by him of uccharicable fa 
hood, wheras their only Crime hath been, that they have too crecuoul'y 
thought him, if not an over-logical, yet a well-meaning Man ; but now we 
find him either groſly deficient in his Principles of Logic, or elie purpoicly 
bent to delude the Parlament with equivocal Sophiſtry, icattering among 2s | 

| crio 
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Periods ambiguous words, whoſe interpretation he will afterwards diſpenſe 
according to his pleaſure, laying before us univerſal Propoſitions, and then 
thinks when he will to pinion them with a limitation: for ſay Remonſtrant, 

Remenſs, Epiſcopal Government is cry'd down abroad by either weak or 
fa&tious Perſons. | 

nſw, Chooſe you whether you will have this Propoſition prov'd to you to 
be ridiculous, or fophiſtical ; for one of the two it muſt be. Step again to 
Bithop Dærnam your Patron, and let him gently catechiſe you in the grounds 
of Legic, he will ſhew you that this Axiom, Epiſcopal Government is cry'd 
down abroad by either weak or factious Perſons, is as much as to ſay, they 
that cry down Epiſcapacy abroad, are either weak or factious Perſons, He 
will tell you that this Axiom contains a Diſtribution, and that all ſuch Axi- 
oms are general; and laſtly, that the Diſtribution in which any part is want- 
ing, Or abundant, is faulty, and fallcious. If therfore diſtributing by the 
adjuncts of Faction, weakens the Perſons that decry Epiſcopacy, and you made 
ycur diſtribution impertect for the nonce, you cannot but be guilty of fraud 
mended toward the honourable Court, to whom you wrote. It you had ra- 
ther vindicate your honeſty, and ſuffer in your want of Art, you cannot con- 
demn them of uncharitable falſhood, that attributed to you more {kill than 
you had, thinking you had been able to have made a diſtribution, as it ought 
to be, general, and full; and fo any Man would take it, the rather as being 
accompanied with that large word (Abroad) and lo take again either your 
manifeſt leſing, or manifeſt iggnorance. 

Remon/t. Now come theſe brotherly Slanderers. Pag. 34. 

Anſw. Go on diſſembling 7eab, as ſtill your uſe is, call Brother and ſmite; 
call Brother and ſmite, *till it be ſaid of you, as the like was of Herod, a Man 
had better be your Hog than your Brother. 

Remonſt. Which never came within the verge of my thoughts. | 

Anſto. Take a Metaphor or two more as good, the Preciact, or the Dio- 
efs of your thoughts. 

Remonſt. Brethren, if you have any remainders of Modeſty or Truth, cry 
God mercy. 

Anſw, Remonſtrant, if you have no ground-work of Logic, or plain-deal- 
ing in you, learn both as faſt as you can. | 

Remonſt. Of the fame ftrain is their witty deſcant of my confoundedneſs. 

Anſw. Speak no more of it, it was a fatal word that God put into your 
mouth when you began to ſpeak for Epiſcopacy, as boding contuſion to it. 

Remonſt. Jam {till, and ſhall ever be thus ſelt-contounded, as confidently to Pag. 35. 
ſay that he is no peaceable, and right- affected Son of the Church of England, | 
that doth not wiſh well to Liturgy and Epiſcopacy. 

Anſev. If this be not that ſaucy uncharitableneſs, with which in the fore- 
going Page you voluntarily inveſted your felt with thought to have ſhifted it 
off, let the Parlament judge, who now themſelves are deliberating whether 
Liturgy and Epiſcopacy be to be well wiſht to, or not. 

Remonſt. This they ſay they cannot but rank amongſt my notorious—ſpzak 
out Maſters, I would not have that word ſtick in your Teeth, or in your Throat. 

Anſo. Take your Spectacles, Sir, it ſticks in the Paper, and was a pectoral 
Roule we prepar'd for you to ſwallow down to your Hearr. 

Remonſt. Wanton Wits muſt have leave to play with their own ſterne. Pag. 36. 

Auſw. A Meditation of yours doubtleſs obſerv'd at Lambeth from one of 
the Archiepiſcopal Kittens. 

Remont. As for that form of Epiſcopal Government, ſurely could thoſe Remonſt. 
look with my Eyes, they would ſec cauſe to be aſhamed of this their injuri- Is. 
ous miſconceit. | 

Anſw. We muſt call the Barber for this wiſe Sentence; one Mr. Ley the 
other diy writ a Treatiſe of the Sabbath, and in his Preface puts the wiſdom 
of Baalans Aſs upon one of our Bybhops, bold Man for his labour; but we | 
ſhall have more reſpe* to our Remonſt rant, and liken him to the Aſs's Maſter, | | | 
though the Story ſays he was not fo quick-ſighted as his Beaſt. Is not this 
Baalem the Son of Beor, the Man whoie Eyes are open, that ſaid to the Parla- 
ment, ſurely could thoſe look with my Eyes; boaſt not of your Eyes, tis 


: 

fear'd you have Baalam's Diſeaſe, a pearl in your Eye, Mammon's Preſtriction. f 
Remonſt. 1 
+ 9 
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Pag. 37- Remonſt. Alas we could tell you of China, Japan, Peru, Brazil, New Ere 
land, Virginia, and a thouſand others that never had any Biſbops to this day. 
Anſw, O do not foil your Cauſe thus, and trouble Ortelius; we can her 


you, and tell you where they have been ever ſince Conſtantine's time at leaſt, in C 
a place call'd Mundus alter & idem, in the ſpacious and rich Countries of Cra. ” 
pulia, Pamphagonia, Yuronia, and in the Dukedom of Orgilia, and Variana, and 5 
their Metropolis of Ucalegonium. It was an overſight that none of your prime l 


Auliguaries could think of theſe venerable Monuments to deduce Epiſcopacy by; 
knowing that Mercurius Britannicus had them forth-coming. 


SECT. 4. 

Remonſt. Hitherto they have flouriſh'd, now I hope they will ſtrike, 

Anſw. His former tranſition was in the Fair about the Juglers, now he is 
at the Pageants among the Whifflers. 

Fag. 43. Remonſt. As if Arguments were Almanacks. 

Anſto. Vou will find ſome ſuch as will prognoſticate your Date, and tell you 
that after your long Summer Solſtice, the Afquator calls for you, to reduce you 
to the ancient and equal Houſe of Libra. 

Remonſt. Truly Brethren, you have not well taken the height of the Pole, 

Anſz. No marvel, there be many more that do not take well the height 
of your Pole ; but will take better the declination of your Altitude, 

Pag. 44. nas He that ſaid I am the Way, ſaid that the old way was the good 
ay. 

ako, He bids aſk of the old Paths, or for the old Ways, where or which 
is the good Way ; which implies that all old Ways are not good, but that 
the good Way is to be ſearcht with diligence among the old Ways, which is a 
thing that we do in the oldeſt Records we have, the Goſpel. And if others 
may chance to ſpend more time with you in canvaſſing later Antiquity, I ſup- 
pole it is not for that they ground themſelves theron ; but that they endea- 
vour by ſhewing the corruptions, incertainties, and diſagreements of thoſe 
Volumes, and the eaſineſs of erring, or overſlipping in ſuch a boundleſs and 
vaſt ſearch, if they may not convince thoſe that are ſo ſtrongly perſuaded 
thereof ; yet to free ingenuous Minds from that over-awful Eſteem of thoſe 
more ancient than truſty Fathers, whom Cuſtom and tond Opinion, weak 
Principles, and the neglect of ſounder and ſuperiour Knowledge hath exalted 
ſo high as to have gain'd them a blind Reverence ; whoſe Books in bigneſs, 
and number ſo endleſs and immeaſurable, I cannot think that either God or 
Nature, either divine or human Wiſdom, did ever mean ſhould be a rule 
or reliance to us in the deciſion of any weighty and poſitive Doctrine: For 
certainly every Rule and Inſtrument of neceſſary Knowledge that God hath 
given us, ought to be ſo in proportion, as may be wielded and manag'd by 
the Life of Man, without penning him up from the duties of human Society; 
and ſuch a rule and inſtrument of Knowledge perfectly is the Holy Bible. But 
he that ſhall bind himſelf to make Antiquity his Rule, if he read but part, 
beſides the difficulty of choice, his Rule is deficient, and utterly unſatisfying 
for there may be other Writers of another mind, which he hath not feen; 
and if he undertake all, the length of Man's Life cannot extend to give him 
full and requiſite knowledge of what was done in Antiquity. Why do ve 
therfore ſtand worſhipping and admiring this unactive and lifeleſs CoA, 
that like a carved Gyant terribly menacing to children and weaklings, litt, 
up his Club, but ſtrikes not, and is ſubject to the muting of every Sparrow 
It you let him reſt upon his Bafis, he may perhaps delight the Eyes of ſome 
with his huge and mountainous Bulk, and the quaint Workmanſhip ot 
his maſſy Limbs : but if ye go about to take him in pieces, ye mar! 
him; and if you think, like Pigmies, to turn and wind him whole as he 1s, 
beſides your vain Toil and Sweat, he may chance to fall upon your own Heads. 
Go therfore, and uſe all your Art, apply your Sledges, your Levers, and 
your Iron Crows, to heave and hale your mighty Polypheme of Antiquity to the 
deluſion of Novices, and unexperienc'd Chriſtians. We ſhall adhere cloſe to 
the Scriptures of God, which he hath left us as the juſt and adequate mea- 
ſure of Truth, fitted and proportion'd to the diligent ſtudy, memory, and 
uſe of every faithful Man, whoſe every part conſenting and mann up the 
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armonious Symmetry of compleat Inſtruction, is able to ſer out to us a perfect 


Man of God, or B/59p throughly furniſh'd to all the good Works of his 2 Tim. iii. 


Charge : and wich this Weapon, without ſtepping a foot further, we ſhall not 
ub; to batter and throw down your Nebuchadnex2za;”s Image, and crumble 
le the chaff of the Summer Thrething-Floors, as well as the Gold of thoſe 
Anofolic Succeffors that you boaſt of, as your Comftantinian Silver, together 
wich the Iron, the Braſs, and the Clay of thoſe muddy and ſtrawy Ages that 
e Let the bolileſt forehead of them all deny that Epiſcopacy hath con- 
ted 5 long in our Illand, or that any till this Age contradicted it. 
at bold Forehead you have cleanly put upon yourſelf, 'tis you 
«ho en tha any ll this Age contradicted it; no forehead of ours dares do 
much: you have row'd yourſelf fairly between the Scha and Charyùdis, 
(tler of impu dence or nonſenſe, and now betake you to whether you pleaſe. 

R:monſt. As tor that ſupply of acceflory Strength which I not beg, 

An, Your whole Remzuſtrance docs nothing elſe but beg it, and your Fel- 
low-Prelates do as good as whine to the Parlament tor their Fleſh-pots of pt, 
making ſad Orations at the Funeral of your dear Prelacy, like that doubty 
Centurion Afranins in Lucian; who to imitate the noble Pericles in his Epita- 
lian Speech, ſtepping up after the Battle to bewail the lam Severianus, falls 
into a pitiful Condolement, to think of thoſe coſtly Suppers, and drinking 
Binguets which he mult now taſte of no more; and by then he had done, 
Veld but little to lament the dear-loved Memory, and calamitous Loſs of his 

yon and White Broth. 

Ne. Bat raiſe and evince from the light of Nature, an the rules of juſt 
Policy, for the continuance of thoſe things which long Ulc, and many Laws 
kave firmly eftabliſh*d as neceſſary and beneficial. | 

Auſco. Open your eyes to the light of Grace, a better guide than Nature, 
Look upon the mean Condition of Chrif and his Apoſtles, without that acceſ- 
ry ſtrength you take ſuch pains to raiſe from the light of Nature and Poli- 
cy: take divine counſel, Labor net fer the things that periſh ; you would be 
dle ſalt of the Earth, if that ſavour be not found in you, do not think much 
that the time is now come to throw you out, and tread you under foot : Hark 
kow St. Paul, writing to Timothy, informs a true Biſhop ; Biſhops (faith he) 
muſt not be orcedy of lily lucre; and having food and rayment, let us be therwith 
centent : but they (faith he, meaning more eſpecially in that place Biſhops) that 
11 be rich, fall into temptation, and a ſuare, and into many fooliſh and hurtful 
Lts, which drown Men in deſtructien and perdition : for the love of Money is 
lhe rot of ell evil, which <:bile ſome coveted after, they have erred from the 
Faith, How can we therfore expect ſound Doctrine, and the ſolution of this 
our Controverſy from any covetous and honour-hunting Bop, that ſhall plead 
lo ftifily for thefe things ?; while St. Paul thus exhorts every Biſhop ; But thou, 
O Man of Cod, flee theje things. As for the juſt Policy, that long Uſe and 
Cuſtom, and thoſe many Laws which you fay have conferred theſe Benefits 
upon you; it hath bcen nothing elſe but the ſuperſtitious Devotion of Princes 
and great Men that knew no better, or the baſe importunity of begging £7:- 
5, haunting and haralſing the death- beds of Men departing this Lite, in a 
blind and wretched Condition of hope to merit Heaven for the building of 
Churches, Clovfters, and Converts, The moſt of your vaunted Poſleſſions, 
and thoſe proud Endowments that ye as ſinfully waſte, what are they but the 
black revenues of Purgatory, the price of abuſed and murder'd Souls, the 
damned Simony of Tren:als, and Indulgences to mortal Sin? How can ye chuſe 
but inherit the Curſe that goes along with fuch a Patrimony ? Alas! if there 
be any releaſement, any mitigation, or more tolerable being for the Souls 
ol our mit-uided Anceſtors ; could we imagine there might be any recovery 
io ſome degree of cafe left for as many of them as are loſt, there cannot be 
a better Way than to take the miſbeſtowed Wealth which they were cheated 
ot, trom theſe our Prelates, who are the true Succeſſors of thole that popt 
them iato the other World, with this conceit of meriting by their Goods, 
Which was their final undoing ; and to beſtow their beneficent Gifts upon 
Cs and Means of Chriſtian Education, and the faithful Labourers in God's 
Harveſt, that may inceſſantly warn the poſterity of Dives, leſt they come 
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where their miſcrable Forefather was ſent by the couſenage and miſleatins g 
avaritious and worldly Prelates, OY 
Remonſt. It will ſtand long enough againſt the battery of their paper-pelles 
Ar. That muſt be try'd with a ſquare Cap in the Council; and if Pell. 
will not lo, your own Canons ſhall be turn'd againſt you, 25 
Remonſt. They cannot name any Man in this Nation that ever contradideg 
E piſcepacy, till this preſent Age. 8 
Anſtv. What an over-worn and bed-rid Argument is this, the laſt RAe 
ever of old falſhood, and thertore a good ſign I trutt that Your Cittic cata 
hold out long. This was the plea of Yun, and Idolatry agant 74 jp 1 | 
his - Apsg#les, of Papecy agaiit Reformation; and perhaps to the [4. 
Fleſh and Blood in a Man deſtitute of better enlightening, may tor Came u 
be pardonable : for what has fleſhly apprehenfion other to ful! Dy than G4 
ceſſion, Cuſtom, and Vilibility ; which only hold, it in his Weng 
blindneſs he be loth to loſe, who can blame? But in a Proto aut Nation © 
mould have thrown off theſe tatter'd Rudiments long ago, after the mis 
ſtrivings of God's Spirit, and our fourſcore Years Vexation of him 1 thi $4 
Wilderneſs ſince Reformation began, to urge theſe rotten Principles, an wy: 
us with the preſent Age, which is to us an age of ages wherin Go is ma ic ; 
ly come down among us, to do ſome remarkable good to our Church er Star 
is as if a Man ſhould tax the renovating and re- ingendring Spirit of God he 
Innovation, and that new Creature for an upſtart Novelry ; yea, the new 3. 
ruſelem, which without your admired link of Succeftion delc-nus iro; IIa! 
could not eſcape ſome ſuch like cenſure. If you require a further ante; 7 
will not miſhccome a Chriſtian co be either more magnanimous, or mot 18 
vout than Scipio was; who inſtead of other antwer to the trivolous accuſ..icn; 
of Petilins the Tribune, This day Romans (ſaith he) 7 fought with H .cbal tro: 
perenfly ; let us all go and thank the Gods that gave ns ſo great a Viticry: in hg 
manner will we now fay, not caring otherwiſe to anfwer this Un-proteltu.. 
like Objection; In this age, Brilains, God hath reform'd his Church attcr 192. 
ny hundred years of Popifh corruption; in this Age he hath treed vs hom ti. 
intolcrable yoke of Prelates and Papal Diſcipline ; in this Age he hath renew 
ed our Proteſtation againſt all thoſe yet remaining dregsof Superſtition. Let 5 
all go, every true proteſted Britain, throughout the three Kingdoms, aid Fend 
thanks to God the Father of Light, and Fountain of heavenly Grace, and to i; 
Son CHRIST our Lord; leaving this Remonſtrant and his Adkorents to tl 
on Deſigns, and let us recount even here without delay, the paticnce and low; 
ſuttering that God hath uſed towards our blindneſs and hardneſs time after tin. 
For he being cqually near to his whole Creation of Mankind, and of tres pov - 
er to turn his benehe and tatherly regard to what Region or Kingdom he p cats, 
hath yet ever, had chis Iſland under the {pectal indulgent eye of his Providence : 
and pitying us the firſt oftall other Nations, after he had decreed to Puruy ai! 
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renew his Church that lay wallowing in Idolatrous Pollutions, ſent rt to tis 
a healing Meſſenger to touch ſoftly our Sores, and carry a gentle hand over 
our Wounds : he knock*d once and twice and came again, opening our dron— 
ſy Eye lids leiſurely by that glimmering light which /7:4/ef, and his Followers 
diſperſed ; and ſtill taking off by degrees the inveterate teales from our rig) 
periſh*d fight, purg'd alſo our deaf Ears, and prepared them to attend his. 
cond warning Trumpet in our Grandfires days. How elſe could they hae 
been able to have receiv'd the ſudden aſſault of his reforming Spirit, warrin; 
againſt human Principles, and carnal ſenſe, the pride of Fleth that ſtill cr)“ 
up Antiquity, Cuſtom, Canons, Councils and Laws ; and cry'd down tte 
Truth for Novelty, Schiſm, Prophancneſs and Sacrilege : whenas vie tlas 
have liv'd fo long in abundant Light, beſides the ſunny reflection of all ©: 
neighbouring Churches, have yet our hearts riveted with thoſe old Opiniv!, 
and ſo obſtructed and benumb'd with the ſame fleſhly reafonings, which in 
our Forefathers ſoon melted and gave way, againſt the morning-beain 0! 
Reformation. If God hath left undone this whole work to contrary” te Te 
and Blood, till theſe times; how ſhould we have yielded to his heavenly 
Call, had we been taken, as they were, in the ſtarknels of our Jonorancts 


that yet after all theſe ſpiritual Preparatives and Purgations, hive our ce 
. 
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ly Apprehenſions ſo clamm'd, and furr'd with the old Leven. O if we 
freeze at noon after their early Thaw, let us fear leſt the Sun for ever hide him- 
ſelf, and turn his orient ſteps from our ingrateful Horizon, juſtly condemn'd 
to be eternally benighted. Which dreadtul Judgment, O thou the ever-be- 
gotten Light and perfect Image of the Father, intercede, may never come up- 
on us, as we truſt thou haſt; for thou haſt open'd our difficult and fad times, 
and given us an unexpected breathing after our long Oppreſſions; thou haſt 
gone Juſtice upon thoſe that tyrannized over us, while ſome Men waver'd and 
admir'd a vain ſhadow of Wiſdom in a Tongue nothing ſlow to utter Guile, 
though thou haſt taught us to admire only that which is good, and to count that 


only praiſe-worthy which is grounded upon thy divine Precepts. Thou haſt | 


diſcover'd the plots, and fruſtrated the hopes of all the wicked in the Land, 
and put to ſhame the Perſecutors of thy Church ; thou haſt made our falſe 
Prophets to be found a lye in the fight of all the People, and chaced them with 
ſadden Confuſion and Amazement before the redoubled brightneſs of thy de- 
ſcending Cloud, that now covers thy Tabernacle. Who is there that cannot 
trace thee now in thy beamy Walk through the midſt of thy Sanctuary, amidſt 
thoſe golden Cand/etics, which have long ſuffered a dimneſs amongſt us 
through the violence of thoſe that had ſeiz*d them, and were more taken with 
the mention of their Gold than of their ſtarry Light; reaching the Doctrine of 
Balaam, to caſt a ſtumbling-block before thy ſervants, commanding them to 
eat things ſacrificed to Idols, and forcing them to Fornication ? Come there- 
fore, O thou that haſt the ſeven Stars in thy right hand, appoint thy choſen 
Prieſts according to their Orders and Courſes of old, to miniſter before thee, 
and duly to preſs and pour out the conſecrated Oil into thy holy and ever-burn- 
ing Lamps. Thou haſt ſent out the Spirit of prayer upon thy Servants over all 
the Land to this effect, and ſtirr*d up their vows as the found of many waters 
about thy throne. Every one can ſay, that now certainly thou haſt viſited 
this Land, and haſt not forgotten the utmoſt corners of the Earth, in a time 
when Men had thought that thou waſt gone up from us to the fartheſt end of 
the Heavens, and hadſt left to do marvellouſly among the Sons of theſe laſt 
Ages. O perfect and accompliſh thy glorious Acts; for Men may leave their 
Works unfiniſh*d, but thou art a God, thy Nature is Perfection: ſhouldſt 
thou bring us thus far onward from Et to deſtroy us in this Wilderneſs, 
though we deſerve ; yet thy great Name would ſufter in the rejoicing of thine 
Enemies, and the deluded hope of all thy Servants. When thou haſt ſettled 
Peace in the Church, and righteous Judgment in the Kingdom, then ſhall all 
thy Saints addreſs their voices of Joy and Triumph to thee, ſtanding on the 
ſhore of that red Sea into which our Enemies had almoſt driven us. And he 
that now for haſte ſnatches up a plain ungarniſh'd Preſent as a Thank-offer- 
ing to thee, which could not be deferr'd in regard of thy ſo many late deli- 
verances wrought for us one upon another, may then perhaps take up a Harp; 
and ſing thee an elaborate Song to Generations. In that day it ſhall no more 
be ſaid as in ſcorn, this or that was never held fo till this preſent Age, when 
Men have better learnt that the times and ſeaſons paſs along under thy feet, 
to go and come at thy bidding: and as thou didſt dignify our Father's days 
with many Revelations above all the foregoing Ages, ſince thou took'ſt the 
Fleſh ; ſo thou canſt vouchſafe to us (though unworthy) as large a portion of 
thy Spirit as thou pleaſeſt ; for who ſhall prejudice thy all-governing Will? 
ſeeing the power of thy Grace is not paſt away with the primitive times, as 
tond and faithleſs Men imagine, but thy Kingdom is now at hand, and thou 
ſtanding at the door. Come forth out of thy Royal Chambers, O Prince of 
all the Kings of the Earth, put on the viſible Robes of thy imperial Ma- 
jeſty, take up that unlimited Scepter which thy Almighty Father hath be- 
queathed thee ; for now the voice of thy Bride calls thee, and all Creatures 
ligh to be rene we'd. | 


Ser. 5. 
Remonſt. Neglect not the Gift which was given thee by Prophecy, and by 
laying on the hands of Presbytery. 
Anſw, The Engliſh Tranſlation expreſſes the Article (he), and rend:rs it 
the Presbytery, which you do injury to omit. 
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Pag. 80. Remonſt. Which I wonder ye can fo preſs, when Calvin himſelf takes it go 
the Office, and not of the Men. 
Anſiw. You think then you are fairly quit of this proof, becauſe Cojr;y jy, 
terprets it for you, as if we could be put off with Calvin's name, unlets we b. 
convinc'd with Calvin's reaſon z the word wperBurizioy is a colletive Noon 
ſignifying a certain number of Men in one order, as the word Privy-Council 
with us, and ſo Bea interprets, that knew Calvin's mind doubtleſs, with whan 
he liv'd. If any amongſt us ſhould ſay the Privy-Council ordain'd it Ro 
therby conſtrain us to underſtand one Man's Authority, ſhould we not Laval 
at him? And therfore when you have us'd all your cramping Irons to ti. 
Text, and done your utmoſt to cram a Preſſytery into the ſkin of one Perſyn, 
"twill be but a piece of frugal nonſenſe. But if your meaning be with a vic. 
lent Hyperbaton to tranſpoſe the Text, as if the words lay thus in order, neg. 
le& not the gift of Preſbytery ; this were a conſtruction like a Harguebuxe ſhy: 
over a file of words twelve deep, without authority to bid ther: ſtoop; o- _ 
make the word CA, like the River Mole in Surrey, to run under the bottom qr 
a long lineg and fo ſtart up to govern the word Preſbytery, as an immedi: 
Syntaxis; a device ridiculous enough to make good that old wife's tale of 4 
certain Queen of England that ſunk at Charing-cre/s, and roſe up at Queenbii!; 
No marvel though the Prelates be a troubleſome Generation, and which was fg. 
ever they turn them, put all things into a foul diſcompoſure, when to maintain 
their domineering they feek thus to rout and diſ-array the wiſe and w.:!1-coucty1 
order of Saint Paul's own words, uſing either a certain textual Riot to clcp 
off the hands of the word Preſbytery, or elſe a like kind of Si to clap the 
word Gift between them. Beſides, if the veric mult be ra according this 
tranſpoſition, A 4 Ts kv col Laęicha ros Ts mri it would be improper 
to call Ordination x4#5w2, whenas it is rather only νν,m-a, an outward I. 
timony of Approbation, unleſs they will make it a Sacrament, as the Papi; 
do: But ſurely the Prelates would have Saint Paul's words ramp one over a- 
nother, as they uſe to climb into their Livings and Biſbopricks. 
 Remonſt. Neither need we give any other ſatisfation to the point, than from 
Saint Paul himſelf, 2 Timothy i. 6. Stir up the gift of God which is in thee by the 
impoſition of my bands; mine, and not others, 

Anſe. Ye are too quick; this laſt place is to be underſtood by the former, 
as the Law of Method, which bears chief ſway in the Art of teaching, requires, 
that cleareſt and plaineſt Expreſſions be ſet foremoſt, to the end they may en- 
lighten any following Obſcurity ; and whertore we ſhould not attribute a right 
method to the teachableneſs of Scripture, there can be no reaſon given : to 
which Method, if we ſhall now go contrary, beſides the breaking of à logical 
Rule, which the Remon/trant hitherto we fee hath made little account ol, w. 
ſhall alſo put a manifeſt Violence and Impropricty upon a known word againll 
his common ſignification, in binding a collective to a ſingular Perſon, Bur if 
we ſhall, as Logic (or indeed Reaſon) inſtructs us, expound the latter place by 
the former cited, and underſtand, (by the Impolition of my hands) that is, of 
mine chiefly as an Apoſtle, with the joint Authority and Aſſiſtance of the Pr/- 
bytery, there is nothing more ordinary or kindly in Speech, than ſuch a Phraſe 
as expreſſes only the chief in any Action, and underttands the reſt. So that 
the Impoſition of Saint Paul's hands, without more expreſſion in this place, 
cannot exclude the joint Act of the Presbytery affirmed by the former 
Text. 

Pag. 70. Remonſt. In the mean while ſee Brethren how you have with Samen fi ſh'd all 
night, and caught nothing. 

Anſto. If we fiſhing with Simon the Apoſtle gan catch nothing, ſee what you 
can catch with Simon Magus; tor all his hooks and fiſhing Implements he be- 
queath'd among you. 


88e Tr. 13. 

Remonſt. We do again profeſs, that if our e challenge any other Power 

than was delegated to, and required of Timothy and Titus, we ſhail yield them 
Uſurpers. | 

Anſw, Ye cannot compare an ordinary Biſbop with Timothy, who was an Xe 

traordinary Man, foretold and promis'd to the Church by many Prophecles, 
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q his name join*d as collateral with Saint Paal, in moſt of his Apoſtolic E- 
piſtles, even where he writes to the Biſbops of other Churches, as thoſe in Phi- 
lippi. Nor can you prove out of the Scripture that Timothy was Biſhop of any 

\rticular place; for that wherin it is ſaid in the third Verſe of the firſt Epꝛiſtle, 
As I veſought thee to abide ſtill at Epheſus, will be ſuch a gloſs to prove the con- 
ſtitution of a Biſbop by, as would not only be not fo good as a Bourdeaux gloſs ; 
hat ſcarce be receiv'd to varniſh a Vizard of AMogona., All that can be ga- 
<er-d out of holy Writ.concerning Timothy is, that he was either an Apoſtle, or 
o AvoR1e's extraordinary Vicegerent, not confin'd to the charge of any place. 
he like may be faid of Titus, (as thoſe words import in the 3th verſe) that he 1 
was for that cauſe left in Crete, that he might ſupply or proceed to ſet in order 1 
that which Saint Paul in Apoſtolic manner had begun, or which he had his 
particular Commillion, as thoſe words ſound, (as Hud appointed thee.) So that | 
what he did in Crete, cannot ſo much be thought the exercite of an ordinary 4 
punction, as the direction of an inſpired mouth. No leſs allo may be gather'd | 
from the 2 Cor. viii. 23. 

Remonſt. You deſcend to the Angels of the ſeven Mian Churches your ſhilt 
is, that the word Angel is here taken collectively, not individually. 

Anſw. That the Word is collective, appears plainly, Revel. ii. 

Firſt, Becauſe the Text itſelf expounds it fo tor having ipoken all the while 
1s to the Angel, the ſeventh Verſe concludes that this was ſpoken to the 
Churches. Now it the Spirit conclude collectively, and kept the fame tenor 
all the way, for we ſee not where he particularizes then certainly he muſt 
begin collectively, elſe the Conſtruction can be neither Grammatical nor Lo- { 

ical, 4 
: Secondly, If the word Angel be individual, then are the faults attributed to | 
him individual: but they are ſuch as for which God threatens to remove the 
Candleſtick out of his place, which is as much as to take away from that Church 
the Light of his Truth: and we cannot think he would do ſo for one Biſhop's 
fiult. Therfore thoſe faults muſt be underſtood collective, and by conſequence 
the ſubject of them collective. 

Thirdly, an individual cannot branch itſelf into Subindividuals ; but this 
word Angel doth in the tenth Verſe. Fear none of thoſe things which thou ſhalt 
ſuffer ; behold the Devil ſhall caſt ſome of you into priſon. And the like from o- 
ther places of this and the following Chapter may be obſerved. Therfore it is 
no individual word, but a collective. | 

Fourthly, In the 24th Verſe this word Angel is made capable of a Pronoun 
Nural, which could not be, unleſs it were a Collective. As for the ſuppoſed 
Manuſcript of Tec/a, and two or three other Copies that have expung*d the 
Copulative, we cannot prefer them before the more receiv'd reading, and we 
hope you will not againſt the Tranſlation of your Mother the Church of Eng- 
land, that paſt the reviſe of your chiefeſt Prelates: Beſides this, you wil! lay 
an unjuſt cenſure upon the much-praiſed Biſhop of Thyatira, and reckon him 
among thoſe that had the Doctrine of Feſabe!, when the Text ſays, he only ſuf- 
fird her, Wheras, if yon will but let in a charitable conjunction, as we know 
your ſo much call'd-for Charity will not deny, then you plaialy acquit the 
Bihep, it you comprehend him in the name of Angel, otherwile you leave his 
caſe very doubtful, | : | 

Remonſt. Thou ſuffereſt thy Wife Ixs ABEL: was ſhe Wife to the whole Compa- 7.y. 144. 
ny, or to one Biſhop alone? 

Anſw, Not to the whole Company doubtleſs, for that had bin worſe than to 
have bin the Levite's Wife in Gibeab: but here among all thoſe that conſtantly 
read it otherwiſe, whom you trample upon, your good Mother of Eugland is 
down again in the throng, who with the reſt reads it, „h Woman Jeſabel: 
but ſuppoſe it were Wife, a Man might as well interpret that word figurative- 

Iy, as her name Jeſabel no Man doubts to be a borrow'd Name. 

Remonſt. Yet what makes this for a Dioceſan Biſhep? much every way. Þp, 

Anſwo, No more than a ſpecial Endorſement could make to puff up the Fore- 
man of a Jury. If we deny you more precedence, than as the Sexior of any 
Society, or deny you this priority to be longer than annual; prove you the 
contrary from hence, if you can. That you think to do from the title of e- 
minence, Angel: alas your wings are too ſhort. is not Ordination _ Ju- 
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dition, this dear Saint of the Prelates, it will be beſt to conſider, firſt, 


Animadoerſins upon the 
Iſdictiont at is Angelical, but the heavenly Meſſage of the Goſpel, which 1 
the Office of all Miniſters alike ; in which ſenſe Fobn the Baptiſt is calbd an 
Angel, which in Greek ſignifies a Meſſenger, as oft as it is meant by a Man 
and might be ſo rendered here without treaſon to the Hierarchy ; but that the 
whole Book ſoars to a prophetic pitch in Types, and Allegories. Sccjro 
then the reaſon of this borrow'd Name is merely to ſignify the preaching of the 
Goſpel, and that this preaching equally appertains to the whole Miniſtry , 
hence may be drawn a fifth argument, that if the reaſon of this borrow'd Name 
Angel be equally collective, and communicative to the whole preaching Mini- 
ſtry of the place, then muſt the name be collectively and communicatively 
taken ; but the reaſon, that 1s to ſay, the office of preaching and watchingover 
the Flock, is equally collective and communicative: Therfore the borrow'! 
name itſelf is to be underſtood as equally collective and communicative to the 
whole preaching Miniſtry of the 22 And it you will contend till for a Su- 
periority in one Perſon, you muſt ground it better than from this Metaphor, 
which you may now deplore as the Ax-head that fell into the water, and lay, 
Alas Maſter, for it was borrow'd ; unleſs you have as good a faculty to malle 
Iron ſwim, as you had to make light Froth fink. 

Remonſt. What is, if this be not Ordination and Juriſdiction ? 

Anſw. Indeed in the Conſtitution, and founding of a Church, that ſome Men 
inſpired from God ſhould have an extraordinary Calling to appoint, to or- 
der and diſpoſe, muſt needs be. So Moſes, though himſelf no Prieſt, ſanc- 
tify*d, and ordained Aaron and his Sons; but when all needful things be ſct, 
and regulated by the Writings of the Apoſtles, Whether it be not a mere folly 
to keep up a ſuperior Degree in the Church only lor Ordination and Juril. 
diction, it will be no hurt to debate a while. The Apoſtles were the Build- 
ers, and, as it were, the Architects of the Chriſtiun Church; wherin con— 
ſiſted their Excellence above ordinary Miniſters ? a Prelate would ſay in 
commanding, in controuling, in appointing, in calling to them, and ſending 
from about them to all Countries their Biſhops and Archbiſhops as their De- 

uties, with a kind of Legantine Power. No, no, vain Prelates. this was 
bh as the Scaffolding of a new Edifice, which for the time muſt board, and 
overlook the higheſt Battlements ; but if the Structure once finiſh'd, any 
Paſſenger ſhould fall in love with them, and pray that they might till ſtand, 
as being a ſingular Grace, and ſtrengthning to the Houſe, who would other- 
wiſe think, but that the Man were preſently to be laid hold on, and ſent to 
his Friends and Kindred ? The Eminence of the Apoſtles conſiſted in their 
powerful preaching, their unwearicd Jabouring in the Word, their unquench. 
able Charity, which above all earthly reſpects like a working flame, had ſpun 
up to ſuch a height of pure deſire, as might be thought next to that Love 
which dwells in God to fave Souls; which, while they did, they were con- 
rented to be the Off- ſcouring of the World, and to expoſe themſelves vil 
lingly to all Afflictions, perfecting therby their hope through patience to 4 
Joy unſpeakable. As for Ordination, what is it, but the laying on of hands, 
an outward ſign or ſymbol of Admiſſion? It creates nothing, it confers no- 
thing; it is the inward Calling of God that makes a Miniſter, and his own 
painful ſtudy and diligence that manures and improves his miniſterial Gifts. 
In the Primitive times, many before ever they had receiv'd Ordination 
from the Apoſtles, had done the Church noble ſervice, as Apollos and others. 
It is but an orderly form of receiving a Man already fitted, and commit- 
ting to him a particular charge ; the employment of preaching 1s as h9- 
ly, and far more excellent; the care alſo and judgment to he uſed in the 
winning of Souls, which is thought to be ſufficient in every worthy Miniſter, 
is an Ability above that which is required in Ordination : For many may be 
able to judge who is fit to be made a Miniſter, that would not be found fit to 


be made Miniſters themſelves ; as it will not be deny'd that he may be the 


competent Judge of a neat Picture, or elegant Poem, that cannot limn the 
like. Why therfore we ſhould conſtitute a ſuperior Order in the Church 
to perform an Office which is not only every Miniſter's Function, but inte- 
rior alſo to that which he has a conteſt right to; and why this Superiority 
ſhould remain thus uſurp'd, ſome wiſe Epimenzdes tell us. Now tor Juri 


what 
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what it is: That Sovereign Lord, who in the diſcharge of his holy Anoint- 
ment from God the Father, which made him ſupreme Biſhop of our Souls, 
was fo humble as to ſay, Who made me a Judge, or a Divider over ye? 
hath taught us that a Churchman's Juriſdiction is no more but to watch over 
his Flock in ſeaſon, and out of ſeaſon, to deal by ſweet and efficacious In- 
ſtructions, gentle Admonitions, and ſometimes rounder Reproofs ; againſt 
negligence or obſtinacy, will be required a rouſing Volley of paſtorly Threat- 
nings 3 againſt a perſiſting ſtubbornneſs, or the fear of a reprobate ſenſe, 4 
timely ſeparation from the Flock by that interdictive Sentence, leſt his Con- 
verſation unprohibited, or unbranded, might breathe a peſtilential murrain in- 
to the other Sheep. In ſum, his Juriſdiction is to fre the thriving and 
proſpe ring of that which he hath planted : what other work the Prelates have 
fonmd for Chancellors and Suffragans, Delegates and Officials, with all the 
hell- peſtering rabble of Sumners and Apparitors, is but an invaſion upon the 
temporal Magiſtrate, and affected by them as Men that are not aſham'd of 
the Fnſign and Banner of Antichritt, But true Evangelical Juriſdiction or 
Diſcipline is no more, as was faid, than tor a Miniſter to fee to the thriving 
and proſpering of that which he hath planted, Ard which is the worthieſt 
work of theſe two, to plant, as every Miniſter's Office is equally with the 
Biſhops, or to tend that which is p'anted, which the blind and undiſcerning 
Prelates call Juriſdiction, and would appropriate to themſelves as a Buſineſs 
of higher dignity ? Fave patience thertore a little, and hear a Law-caſe : 
A certain Man of large Poſſeſſions, had a fair Garden, and kept therin an 
honeſt and laborious Servant, whoſe {kill and proicfiton was to ſet or ſow 
all wholeſome Herbs, and delighttul Flowers, according to every ſeafon, and 
whatever elſe was to be done in a well-huſbanded Nurſery of Plants and Fruits; 
now, when the time was come that he ſhould cut his He<dges, prune his 
Trees, look to his tender flips, and pluck up the Weeds that hindered their 
growth, he gets him up by break of day, and makes account to do what 
was needful in his Garden; and who would think that any other ſhould know 
better than he how the day*s work was to be ſpent? Yet for all this there 
comes another {trange Gardener that never knew the Soil, never handled a 
Dibble or Spade to fer the leaſt Pot-herb that grew there, much leſs had en- 
dur'd an hour's ſweat or chilneſs, and yet challenges as his right the binding 
or unbinding of every Flower, the clipping of every Buſh, the weeding and 
worming of every Bed, both in that and all other Gardens therabout. The 
honeſt Gardener, that ever ſince the day-peep, till now the Sun was grown 
ſomewhat rank, had wrought painfully about his Banks and Sced-plots, at his 
commanding Voice turns ſuddenly about with ſome wonder; and although he 
could have well beteem'd to have thank*d him of the eaſe he profer'd, yet 
loving his own handy-work, modeſtly refus'd him, telling him withal, that 


for his part, if he had thought much of his own pains, he could for once have 


committed the Work to one of his fellow-labourers, for as much as it is well 
known to be a matter of lets ſkill and leis labour to keep a Garden handſome, 
thin it is to plant it, or contrive it, and that he had already perform'd himſelf. 
No, ſaid the Stranger, this is neither for you nor your tellows to meddle with, 
but for me only that am for this purpoſe in dignity far above you; and the 
proviſion which the Lord of the Soil allows me in this Office is, and that with 
good reaſon, ten-fold your Wages. The Gardener ſmil'd and ſhook his head; 
but what was determined I cannot tell you till the end of this Par- 
lament. | 

Remonſt. It in time you ſhall fee wooden Chalices, and wooden Prieſts, 
thank yourſelves. 


Auſtv. It had been happy for this land, if your Prieſts had been but only 


wooden; all England knows they have been to this Iſland not wood, but 
wormwood, that have inſected the third part of our waters, like that Apo- 
ſtate Star in the Revelation, that many Souls have died of ther bitterneſs ; 
and if you mean by wooden, illiterate or contemptible, there was no want of 
tt fort. among you; and their number increaſing daily, as their lazineſs, their 
Pavern-hunting, their neglect of all ſound Literature, and their liking of 
doltiſh and monaſtical School-men daily increas'd. What ſhould I tell you 
how the Univerſities, that Men look ſhould be fountains of Learning and 
Knowledge,! 
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Knowledge, have been poiſon'd and choak*. under your Governance? And if 
to be wooden, be to be baſe, where could there be found among all the reform. 
cd Churches, nay, in the Church of Rome itſelt, a baſer brood of Hattcring and 
time- ſerving Pricits, according as God pronounces by {aiah, the Prophet that 
tcacheth lyes, he is the tail. As for your young Scholars that petition ſor 
Biſhoprics and Deanaries to encourage them in their ſtudies, and that many 
Gentlemen elſe will not put their Sons to Jearning away with fach young mer. 
cenary Striplings, and their Simoniacal Fathers, God has no need of ſuch 

they have no part or lot in his Vineyard : they may as well ſus for Nun. 
neries, that they may have ſome convenient ſtowage for their wither'd Dauah. 
ters, becauſe they cannot give them portioas anſwerable to the pride and 
vanity they have bred them in. Tais is the root of al! our miſchict, that 
which they alledge for the encouragement of their ſtuclics, fliould be cut 
away forthwith as the very bait of pride and ambition, the very garbage thr 
draws together all the fowls of prey and ravin in the land to come 434 
gorge upon the Church. How can it be but ever unhappy to the Church of 
England, while ihe ſhall think to entice Men to the pure fervice of God by 
the ſame means that were us'd to tempt our Saviour to the ſcrvice of the 
Devil, by l. /ig before him honour and preſerment? Fit proſeſſors indeed 
are they like to be, to teacn others that Godlineſs wich content is great gain 

whenas their odlineſs of traching had not been but for worlly gain. The 
heathen Philoſophers thought that virtue was for its own' ſake ineſtimable, 
and the greateit gain of a Teacher to make a fo! virtuous; fo Xenophur 
writes of Socrates, who never bargain? with any for teaching them; he tear 
not leſt thoſe who had receiv'd io high a benefit from him, would not of their 
own free will return him all poſſible thanks. Was moral Virtue fo love- 
ly, and foalluring, and heachen Men ſo enamour'd ot her, as to teach and 
ſtudy her with greateſt neglect and contempt of worldly profit and advance. 

ment? And is Chriſtian Piety ſo homely and ſo unpleaſant, and Chriſtian 
Men ſo cloy'd wich her, as that none will ſtudy and teach her, but for lucre 
and preferment! O ſtale-grown Piety ! O Goſpel rated as cheap as thy 
Maſter, at thirty pence, and not worth the ſtudy, unleſs thou canit buy thote 
that will .1] thee! O race of Capernaitens, ſenſeleſs of divine doctrine, and 
capable only of loaves and belly-cheer ! But they will grant, perhaps, picty 
may thrive, but learning will decay: I would fain aſk theſe Men at who: 
hands they ſeek inferior things, as wealth, honour, their dainty fare, their 
lofty houſes ? No doubt but they will ſoon anſwer, that all theſe things thy 

ſeek at God's hands. Do they think then that all theſe mcaner and ſuper- 
fluous things come from God, and the divine gift of Learning from the den 
of Plutus, or the cave of Mammon? Certainly never any clear ſpirit nursd 
up from brighter influences, with a ſou! enlarg'd to the dimenſions of ſpacious 
art and high knowledge, ever enter'd there but with ſcorn, and thought it ever 
foul di ſdain to make peli or amhition the reward of his ſtudies, it being the 
greateſt honour, the greateſt fruit and proficiency of learned ftudies to de- 
ſpiſe theſe things. Not liberal ſcience, but illiberal mutt that needs be, that 
mounts in contemplation merely for Money. And what would it avail us to 
have a hircling Clergy, though never ſo learned? For ſuch can have neither 
true wiſdom nor grace, and then in vain do Men truſt in Learning, where 
theſe be wanting. If in Jets noble and almoſt mechanic Arts, according to 
the definitions of thoſe Authors, he is not eſteem'd to deſerve the name of 
a compleat Architect, an excellent Painter, or the like, that bears not a ge- 
nerous mind above the pealantly regard of wages and hire; much more 
muſt we think him a moſt imperfect, and incompleat Divine, who is fo lar 
from being a contemner of filthy lucre, that his whole Divinity is moulded 
and bred up in the beggarly, and brutiſh hopes of a fat Frebendary, Deanery, 
or Biſhopric; which poor and low-pitch*d defires, if they do but mix Wan 
thoſe other heavenly intentions that draw a Man to this ſtudy, it is juſtly ex- 
pected that they ſhould bring forth a baſe-born iflue of Divinity, like that 0! 
thoſe imperfect, and putrid creatures that receive a crawling life from t 
moſt unlike procreants, the Sun and Mud. And in matters of Religion, there 
is not any thing more intolerable than a learned Fool, or a learned Hypo- 
crite; the one is ever coopt up at his empty ſpeculations, a fot, an 140 
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uſe that Mankind can make of him, or elſe ſowing the World with 
nice and idle queſtions, and with much toil and difficulty wading to his audi- 
tors up to the eye-brows in deep ſhallows that Wet not the inſtep: a plain un- 
1-arned Man that lives well by that light which he has, is better and wiſer, and 
edifies others more towards a godly and ha py life than he. The other is ſtill 
uſing his ſophiſticated arts, and bending all his ſtudies how to make his inſa- 
tiate avarice and ambition ſeem pious and orthodoxal, by painting his lewd 
and deceitful Principles with a ſmooth and gloſſy varniſh in a doctrinal way, 
to bring about his wickedeſt purpoſes. Inttead of the great harm therfore 
that theſe Men fear upon the diſſolving of Prelates, what an eaſe, and hap- 
pineſs will it be to us, when tempting rewards are taken away, that the 
cunningeſt and moſt dangerous mercenaries will ceaſe of themſclves to fre- 
quent the fold, whom other wiſe ſcarce all the prayers of the faithful could 
have kept back from devouring the flock ? But a true Paſtor of Chriſt's ſend- 
ing hath this eſpecial mark, that for greateſt labours, and greateſt merits in 
the Church, he requires either nothing, if he could ſo ſuhſiſt, or a very com- 
mon and reaſonable ſupply of human neceſſaries: We cannot thertore do 
better than to leave this care of ours to God, he can caſily fend libourers 
into his Harveſt, that ſhall not cry, Give, give, but be contented with a mo- 
dcrate and beſeeming allowance; nor will he ſuffer true learning to be want- 
ing, where true grace and our obedience to him abounds : for it he give us to 
know him aright, and to practiſe this our knowledge in right eſtabliſh'd diſci- 
pline, how much more will he repleniſh us with all abilities in tongues and 
arts, that may conduce to his glory, and our good ? He can ſtir up rich 
Fathers to beſtow exquiſite education upon their Children, and ſo dedicate 
them to the ſervice of the Goſpel 3 he can make the Sons of Nobles his Mi- 


for any 


niſters, and Princes to be his Nazarites ; for certainly there is no employment 


more honourable, more worthy to take up a great ſpirit, more requiring a 
generous and free nurture, than to be the Meſſenger and Herald of heavenly 
Truth from God to Man, and by the faithful work of holy doctrine, to pro- 
create a number of faithful Men, making a kind of Creation like to God's, by 
infuſing his Spirit and Likeneſs into them, to their ſalvation, as God did into 
him; ariſing to what climate ſoever he turn him, like that Sun of righteouſ- 
neſs that ſent him, with healing in his wings, and new light to break in up- 
on the chill and gloomy hearts of his hearers, raiſing out of darkſome bar- 
renneſs a delicious and fragrant ſpring of ſaving knowledge, and good 
works. Cana Man thus employ'd, find himſelf diſcontented, or diſhonoured 
for want of admittance to have a pragmatical voice at Seffions, and Jail- 
deliveries ? or becauſe he may not as a judge fit out the wrangling noiſe of 
litigious Courts to ſhreeve the purſes of unconfe Hg and unmortity'd ſinners, 
and not their ſouls, or be diſcourag d though Men call him not Lord, when- 
as the due performance of his office would gain him even from Lords and 
Princes, the voluntary title of Father ? Would he tug tor a Barony to fit 
and vote in Parlament, knowing that no Man can take from him the gift of 
wiſdom and ſound doctrine, which leaves him free, though not to be a mem- 
ber, yet a teacher, and perſuader of the Parlament ? And in all wiſe ap- 
prehenſions the perſuaſive power in Man to win others to goodneſs by in- 
ſtruction is greater, and more divine, than the compulſive power to re- 
ſtrain Men from being evil by terror of the Law; and therfore Chriſt left 
Moſes to be the Law-giver, but himſelf came down amongſt us to be a teach- 
er, with which office his heavenly Wiſdom was ſo well pleaſed, as that he 
was angry with thoſe that would have put a piece of temporal Judicature into 
his hands, diſclaiming that he had any Commiſſion from above for ſuch 
matters, | 

Such a high Calling therfore as this, ſends not for thoſe droſſy ſpirits that 
need the lure and whiſtle of earthly preferment, like thoſe animals that 
fetch and carry for a morſel ; no. She can find ſuch as therfore ſtudy her 
precepts, becauſe ſhe teaches to deſpiſe preferment. And let not thoſe 
wretched Fathers think they ſhall impoveriſh the Church of willing and able 
ſupply, though they keep back their ſordid ſperm begotten in the luſt ineſs of 
ner avarice, and turn them to their malting-kilns ; rather let them take 
heed what leſſons they inſtil into that lump of fleſh which they are the cauſe 
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of, leſt, thinking to offer him as a preſent to God, they diſh him out for the 
Devil. Let the Novice learn firſt to renounce the world, and fo give himſelf 
to God, and not therfore give himſelf to God that he may cloſe the better with 
the World, like that falſe Shepherd Palinode in the Eclogue of May, unde: 
whom the Poet lively perſonates our Prelates, whoſe whole life is a recantation 
of their paſtoral vow, and whoſe profeſſion to forſake the World, as they ul. 
the matter, bogs them deeper into the World : Thoſe our admired Spencer 
inveighs againſt, not without ſome preſage of theſe reforming times. 


The time was once, and may again return, 
(For oft may happen that hath been beforn) 
When Shepherds had none inberitance, 

Ne of land, nor fee in ſufferance, 

But what might ariſe of the bare ſheep, 
(Were it more or leſſe,) whic h they did keep. 
Well ywis was it with Shepherds, tho 
Nought having, nought feared they to forgo : 
For Pan himſelfe was their inheritance, 

And little them ſervd for their maintenance : 
The Shepherds God ſo well them guided, 

That of naught they were unprovided. 
Butter enough, honey, milk, and whey, 

And their flock fleeces them to array. 

But tract of time, and long proſperity 

(That nurſe of vice, this of inſolency) 

Lull'd the Shepherds in ſuch ſecurity, 

That not content with loyal obeyſance, 

Some gan to gape for greedy governance, 
And match themſelves with mighty Potentates, 
Lovers of Lordſhips, and troublers of States. 
Tho gan Shepherds Swains to looke aloft, 

And leave to live hard, and learne to lig ſoft. 
Tho under colour of Shepherds ſome while 
There crept in Wolves full of fraud and guile, 
That often devoured their own Sheep, 

And often the Shepherd that did them keep. 
This was the firſt ſeurce of Shepherds ſorrow, 
That now nill be quit with bale, nor Vorrocp. 


By all this we may conjecture, how little we need fear that the ungilding of 
our Prelates, will prove the woodening of our Prieſts. In the mean while, let 
no Man carry in his Head either ſuch narrow, or ſuch evil eyes, as not to look 
upon the Churches of Belgia and Helvetia, and that envied City Geneva : 
Where in the Chriſtian World doth Learning more flouriſh than in theſe pla- 
ces ? Not among your beloved Jeſuits, nor their Favourers, though you take 
all the Prelates into the number, and inftance in what kind of learning you 
pleaſe. And how in England all noble Sciences attending upon the train of 
Chriſtian Doctrine may flouriſh more than ever; and how the able profeſſors 
of every Art may with ample ſtipends be honeſtly provided; and finally, how 
there may be better care had that their-hearers may benefit by them, and all 
this without the Prelates, the courſes are ſo many and ſo eaſy, that I ſhall 
paſs them over. | | 8 

Remonſt. It is God that makes the Biſhop, the King that gives the Biſhopric 3 
What can you ſay to this? 

Anſw. What you ſhall not long ſtay for: We ſay it is God that makes a 
Biſhop, and the Devil that makes him take a prelatical Biſhopric ; as for the 
King's gift, regal bounty may be excuſable in giving, where the Biſhop's co- 
vetouſneſs is damnable in taking, 8 

Remonſt. Many eminent Divines of the Churches abroad have earneſtly wiſh- 
ed themſelves in our condition. 8 | 

Anſfw, I cannot blame them, they were not only eminent, but 1 it 
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Divines, and for ſtomach much like to Pompey the great, that could endure no 
equal. : | OE 
Nemonſt. The Babylonian note ſounds well in your Ears, down with it, down Pag. 139. 
with it even to the ground. | 
Anfw. You miſtake the matter, it was the Edomiti/h note, but change it, 
ad if you be an Angel, cry with the Angel, It is fallen, it is fallen. 
Remon#, But the God of Heaven will, we hope, vindicate his own Ordi- 
nance ſo long perpetuated to the Church. 
Anſw, Go rather to your God of this World, and ſce if he can vindicate 
vour Lordſhips, your temporal and ſpiritual Tyrannies, and all your pelf ; 
ior the God of Heaven is already come down to vindicate his Ordinance from 
our ſo long perpetuated Uſurpation. 
Neon. Ii yet you can bluth. Saad. 15. 
Anſw, This is a more Edemitiſh conceit than the former, and mult be ſi- Paz. 141. 
enced with a counter-quip of the fame Country. So often and ſo unſavourily 
has it been repeated, that the Reader may wellcry, Down with it, down with 
it for ſhame. A Man would think you had eaten over-liberally of Z/2u's red 
Porridge, and from thence dream continually of bluſhing ; or perhaps, to 
h-ighten your fancy in writing, are wont to fit in your Doctor's ſcarlet, which 
through your eyes infecting your pregnant imaginative with a red Suffuſion, 
| begets a continual thought of bluſhing : That you thus perſecute ingenuous 
Men over all your Book, with this one over- tired rubrical conceit ſtill of bluſh- 
ing; but if you have no mercy upon them, yet ſpare yourſelf, leſt you bcjade 
the good Galloway, your own opiniaſter Wit, and make the very Conceit itſelf 
bluſh with ſpur-galling. 


Remons. The ſcandals of our inferior Miniſters I deſired to have had leſs g, 16. 
public. : | Pag. 148. 

Arfw. And what your ſuperior Archbiſhop or Biſhops? O forbid to have 
it told in Gazb! ſay you. O dauber ! and therfore remove not Impictics from 
Irael, Confantine might have done more juſtly to have puniſh'd thoſe Cler- 
gical faults which he could not conceal, than to leave them unpuniſh'd, that 
they might remain conceal'd: better had it been for him that the Heathen had 
heard the fame of his Juſtice, than of his wilful Connivance and Partiality ; 
and ſo the name of God and his Truth had been leſs blaſphem'd among his 
Enemies, and the Clergy amended, which daily, by this Impunity, grew worſe 
and worſe.. But, O to publiſh in the Streets of Mcalon] Sure ſome Colony of 
Puritans have taken Aſcalon from the Turk lately, that the Remonſtrant is 
ſo afraid of Aſcalon. The Papiſts we know condole you, and neither Canſtan- 
tinople nor your Neighbours of 37:rocco trouble you. What other Aſcalon can 
you allude to ? 

Remon. What a death it is to think of the ſport and advantage theſe watch- 
ſul Enemies, theſe oppolite Spectators will be ſure to make of our ſin and 
thame ? 

Anſw. This is but to fling and ſtruggle under the inevitable net of God, that 
now begins to inviron you round, 

Remon#. No one Clergy in the whole Chriſtian World yields ſo many emi- > Un 

nt Scholars, learned Preachers, grave, holy and accompliſh'd Divines, as ng rg ? 1 
this Church of England doth at this day. 1 

Auſto. Ha, ha, ha | f 1 

Remonſt. And long, and ever may it thus flouriſh. 
| Aaſev. O peſtilent imprecation ! flouriſh as it does at this day in the Pre- 
ates ? 

Remoyſt. But oh forbid to have it told in Gath ! 

Arſw, Forbid him rather, ſacred Parlament, to violate the ſenſe of Scrip- 
ture, and turn that which is ſpoken of the afflictions of the Church under her 
Pagan Enemics, to a pargetted concealment of thoſe prelatical crying Sins: 
lor from theſe is prophaneneſs gone forth into all the Land; they have 
hid their eyes from the Sabbaths of the Lord; they have fed themſelves, and 
not their Flocks; with force and cruelty have they ruled over God's People: 
They have fed his Sheep (contrary to that which Saint Peter writes) not of a 
ready mind, but for filthy lucre ; not as examples to the Flock, but as being 1 Pet. v. 
Lords over God's heritage: and yet this Dauber would daub ſtill with his 
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untempered Mortar, But hearken what God ſays by the Prophet Ezekie} &. 
unto them that daub this Wall with untemper'd Mortar, that it ſhall Cal 
there ſhall be an overflowing ſhower, and ye O great hailſtones ſhall fall. ,, 
ſtormy wind ſhall rend it, and Iwill fay unto you, the Wall is no more 
ther they that daub'd it. 

Remonſt. Whether of us ſhall give a better account of our Charity to the Gol 
of Peace, I appeal. , 

Anſw. Your Charity is much to your fellow-oftenders, but nothing to the 
numberlefs Souls that have been loſt by their falle feeding: uſe not ther tore ſo 
fillily che name of Charity, as molt commonly you do, and the peaceful at 5 
bute of God to a prepoſtorous end. | 955 

Remonſt. In the next Section, like ill-bred Sons, you ſpit in tlie face yd 
Mother the Church of England. h 4705 

Auf, What ſhould we do or ſay to this Remenſtrant? that by his idle an. 
ſhallow reaſonings, ſeems to have been converſant in no Divinity, bur th. 
which is colourable to uphold Biſhopricks. We acknowledge, and believe 
the Catholic reformed Church; and if any Man be diſpoſed to uſe atron: or 
ſigure, as Saint Paul once did in calling her the common Mother of us all, l. 
him do as his own Rhetoric ſhall perſuade him. If therfore we muſt nee; 
have a Mother, and if the Catholic Church only be, and mult be ſhe, let 3 
Genealogy tell us, if it can, what we mult call the Church of England, unless 
ve ſhall make every Engliſh Proteſtant a kind of poetical Bacchus, to have tua 
Mothers: but mark, Readers, the cralty {cope of theſe Prelates, they ener. 
vour to impreſs deeply into weak and ſuperſtitious Fancies, the awful notion of 
a Mother, that herby they might cheat them into a blind and implicite Obadi. 
ence to whattoever they ſhall decree, or think fit. And if we come to al; x 
reaſon of aught from our dear Mother, ſhe's inviſible, under the lockand key of 
the Prelates her ſpiritual adulterers z they only are the internuncio's, or the go. 
betweens, of this trim devis'd mummery : whatſoever they ſay, ſhe ſays muſt 
be a deadly fin of diſobedience not to believe. So that we, who by Goll's ſpe- 
cial Grace have ſhaken off the ſervitude of a great male Tyrant, our pretend- 
ed Father the Pope, ſhould now, if we be not betimes aware of theſe wily 
Teachers, ſink under the ſlavery of a female notion, the cloudy conception 
of a demy-Ifland Mother; and while we think to be obedient Sons, ſhould 
make ourſelves rather the Baſtards, or the Centaurs of their ſpiritual Forni- 
cations, 

Remonſt. Take heed of the Ravens ofthe Valley. 

Anſw, The Ravens we are to take heed on are y ourſelves, that would peck 
out the Eyes of all knowing Chriſtians. 

Remonſt. Sit you merry, Brethren, 

Anfw. So we ſhall when the Furies of Prelatical . Conſciences will net give 
them leave to do fo. 

Queries. Whether they would not jeopard their Ears rather, c. 

Anſto. A puniſhment that awaits the racrits of your bold accomplices, {or the 
lopping, and ſtigmatizing of ſo many tree-born Chriſtians. 

Remonſt. Whether the profeſſed floveniinets in God's tervice, Gs. 

Arſw, We have heard of Aaron and his linen Amice, but thoſe days art 
paſt; and for your Prieſt under the Goſpel, that thinks himſelf the purer, cf 
the cleanlier in his Office for his new-wath'd Surplice, we efteem him for 54% - 
tity little better than Apollonius Thyaners in his white Froci, or the Prieſt of 
Vis in his lawn Sleeves, and they may all for Holinets lie together in the Sa“. 

Remonjt. Whether it were not molt law ful and juſt to puniſhi your pretum!: 
tion and diſobedience. 5 

Anſev. The puniſhing of that which you call our preſumption and diiove- 
dience, lies not now within the execution of your tangs ; the merciful God 
above, and our juſt Parlament will deliver us from your Epbeſian Braſts, your 
cruel Nimrods, with whom we ſhall be ever tearleis to encounter. : 

| Remenſt, God give you wiſdom to ſee the Truth, and Grace to follow it. | 
Anfw, I with the like to all thoſe that reſiſt not the Holy Ghoſt; for ot ju" 


} 

13 
and 4 
7 Nei- 


God commands Jeremy, ſaying, Pray not thou for them, neither lift up cry 07 


prayerfor them, neither make interceſſion to me, tor I will not hear tice ; ue 


of ſuch St. Jobs ſaĩth, He that bids them God ipced, is partaker of their cvil Devei>- 
| | 9 


Remonſirants Defence, &c. 


To the Paſiſcri pi. 


Nemonſt. A gooaly;Paſquin borrow'd for a great part out of Sion's Plea, or the 
Breviite conſiſting of a Khapſody of Hiſtories, 

Anfw. How wittily you tell us what your wonted courſe is upon the like oc- 
caſion: the Collection was taken, be it known to you, from as authentic Au- 
thors in this kind, as any in a Biſhop's Library; and the Collector of it ſays 
moreover, that if the like occaſion come again, he ſhall leſs need the help of 
Bee viates, or hiſtorical Rhapſodies, than your Reverence to eke out your ſermon- 
ines ſhall need repair to Poſtils, or Poliantbea's. 

Remonſt. They were Biſhops, you ſay, true, but they were Popiſh Biſhops, 

Arſww, Since you would bind us to your Juriſdiction by their Canon-law, 
ace you would intorce upon us the old ritt-ratt of Sarum, and other monaſti- 
cal reliques; ſince you live upon their unjuſt purchaſes, alledge their autho- 
rities, boaſt of their ſucceſſion, walk in their ſteps, their pride, thetr titles, 
their covetouſneſs, their perſecuting of God's people; ſince you diſclaim their 
ations, and build their ſepulchres, it is moſt juſt, that all their faults ſhould be 
ic wuted to you, and their iniquities viſited upon you. 

Remonſt. Could you ſee no Colleges, no Hoſpitals built? 

Af. At that primers of Piety, the Pope and Cardinals are the better Game- 
ſters, and will cog a Die into Heaven before you. 

Nemonſt. No Churches re-edify'd ? 

Auf. Yes, more Churches than Souls. 

Remon#. No learned Volumes writ ? 

Af. So did the milcreant Biſhop of Spalatto write learned Volumes againſt 
the Pope, and run to Rome when he had done; ye write them in your Cloſets, 
and unwrite them in your Courts; hot Volumiſts and cold Biſhops ; a ſwaſh- 
buckler againſt the Pope, and a dormouſe againſt the Devil, while the whole 
Dioceſe be ſown with tares, and none to reſiſt the enemy, but ſuch as let him 
in at the Poſtern; a rare ſuperintendent at Rome, and a cypher at home. 
Hypocrites, the Goſpel faithtully preach'd to the poor, the deſolate Pariſhes 
viſited and duly fed; Loiterers thrown out, Wolves driven from the fold, 
had been a better confutation of the Pope and Maſs, than whole Hecaton- 
tomes of Controverſies ; andall this careering with Spear in reſt, and thun- 
dring upon the ſteel Cap of Baronius or Bellarmine, 

Hemongt. No ſeduced Perſons reclaim*d ? 

Anſco, More reclaim'd Perſons ſeduc'd. 

Remon. No Hoſpitality kept? 

Hſe. Bacchanalia's good ſtore in every Biſhop's Family, and good glecking. 

Hemongt. No great offenders puniſh*d? 

A ſcv. The trophies of your High Commiſſion are renown'd. 

Kemonf. No good Offices done for the Public? 

Arſo. Yes, the good Office of reducing Monarchy to Tyranny, of breaking 
pacihcations, and calumniating the People to the King. 

Reman. No care of the Peace of the Church? 


Anſ, No, nor of the Land; witneſs the two Armies in the North, that 


row lies plunder'd, and over-run by a Liturgy, 

Remonſt. No diligence in preaching ? 

Anſw. Scarce any preaching at all. 

Remanjt, No holineſs in living? 

Auſto. No. a | 
Kemonſt. Truly, Brethren, I can ſay no more, but that the fault is in your 

yes. | 

Anſw, If you can ſay no more than this, you were a proper Remonſtrant to 
ſtand up for the whole Tribe. 

Remonſt. Wipe them, and look better. 

Auſto. Wipe your fat Corpulencies out of our light. 

Remonſt. Yea, I beſeech God to open them rather that they may ſee good. 

Auſtv. If you mean good Prelates, let be your prayer, aſłk not Impoſlibilities. 

Kemnſt, As for that Proverb, the Biſhop's foot hath been in it, it were more 
fit for a Scurra in Trivio, or ſome Ribald upon an Ale-bench, | 

| Anſww, 
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Auimnaduverfions upon the 


Anſw, The fitter for them then of whom it was meant. 
Reinorft. I doubt not but they will fay, the Biſhop's foot kath heen in wa 
Book, for I am ſure it is quite ſpoil'd by this juſt confutation; for your Þ,,, 
verb, Sapit Ollam. ES 
Anfw, SpoiPd, quoth ye? indeed it is ſo ſpoiPd, as a good Song is ſpoib h 
a lewd Singer, or as the ſaying is, God ſends meat, but the Cooks work th. 
wills : in that ſenſe we grant your Biſhop's foot may have ſpoil'it, and m 11 
it Sapere ollam, if not Sapere aulam; which is the lamc in old Latin, and "a, 
haps in plain Engizh. For certain your conſutation huth atchicved nothing 


KA- 
gainſt it, and Jett nothing upon it, but a foul taſte of your ſkillet foot, and 2 
more perfect and diſtinguiſhable odour of your Socks, than of your Nighit gag 
And how the Biſhop ſhould confute a Book with his Foot, unlefs his Brains 
were dropt into his great Toe, I cannot meet with any Man that can refoly. 
me, only they tell me that certainly ſuch a Confutation muſt needs be gouty 
So much for the Biſhop's foot. wei ol 
Remonſt. You tell us of Benner's Broth ; it is the faſhion in ſome Countrics 
to ſend in their Kcal in the laſt Service, and this it ſeems is the manner amongst 
our em tym ans, 7 
Anf. Your latter Service at the high Altar you mean; but ſoft Sir, the 
Feaſt was but begun, the Broth was your own, you have been inviting the 
Land to it this fourſcore years; and ſo long we have been your ſlaves to frre 
it up for you, much againſt our wills: we know you have the Bcef to it, ready 
in your Kitchens, we arc {ure it was-almolt ſod before this Parlament begun; 
what direction you have given fince to your Cooks to ſet it by in the Pantry 
till ſome fitter time, we know not, and therfore your dear Jeſt is loſt ; this 
Broth was but your firſt Service: Alas, Sir, why do you delude your Gueſts? 
Why do not thoſe goodly Flanks and Briſkets march up in your itately Char- 
gers? Doubtleſs, it need be, the Pope that owes you tor moliitying the mat- 
ter ſo well with him, and making him a true Church, will furniſh you with all 
the fat Oxen of Lag. | 

Remonſt. Learned and worthy Doctor Moulin ſhall tell them. 

Anſw. Meulin ſays in his Book of the calling of Paſtors, that becauſe Bi. 
ſhops were the Reformers of the EAgiν Church, therivre they were left re- 
maining : This Argument is but of ſmall force to ke p you in your Cathe- 
drals. For firſt it may be deny*d tat Biſhops were our firſt Retormers, for 
Wickliffe was before them, and his egregious Labours arc not to be neglected; 
beſides, our Biſhops were in this work but the Diſciples of Prieſts, and began 
the Reformation before they were Biſhops, But what though Luther and other 
Monks were the Reformers of other places? does it follow therſore that Monks 
ought to continue ? No, though Lulber had taught ſo. And laſtly, Ali 
Argument directly makes againſt you; for if there be nothing in it but this, 
Biſhops were left remaining becauſe they were the Reformers of the Church, 
by as good a Conſequence therfore they are now to be remov'd, becauſe they 
have been the moſt certain detormers and ruiners of the Church. Thus you 
ſee how little it avails you to take Sanctuary among thoſe Churches which in 
the general ſcope of your actions formerly you have diſregarded, and deſpiſed; 
however, your fair words would now ſmooth it over otherwiſe. 

Remonſt. Our Biſhops, ſome wherof being crown'd with Martyrdom, ſub- 
ſcrib'd the Goſpel with their Blood. 

Anſw. You boaſt much of Martyrs to uphold your Epiſcopacy ; but if you 
would call to mind what Eaſebius in his 5th Book recites from Apollinarius of Hi 
erapolis, you ſhould then hear it eſteemed no other than an old heretica! Argu- 
ment, to prove a Poſition true, becauſe ſome that held it were Martyrs : 1 
was that which gave boldneſs to the Marcicuſſis and Catophryges to avcuen 
their impious Hereſies tor pious Doctrine, becauſe they could reckon mat) 
Martyrs of their Sect ; and when they were contuted in other Points, this Wis 
ever their laſt and ſtouteſt Plea. | 

Remonſt. In the mean time I beſecch the God of Heaven to humble you. 

Anſw. We ſhall beſeechthe ſame God to give you a more profitable and per- 
tinent Humiliation than yet you know, and a leſs miſtaken charitablencts, 
with that peace which you have hitherto ſo perverſely miſaffected. FRE 
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F, Readers, to that ſame great difficulty of well-doing what we certainly 
] know, were not added in moſt Men as great a careleſſneſs of knowing 
what they and others ought to do, we had bin long ere this, no doubt but 

all of us, much farther on our way to ſome degree of Peace and Happineſs in 
this Kingdom. But ſince our ſinful neglect of practiſing that which we know 
to be undoubtedly true and good, hath brought forth among us, through 
God's juſt Anger, fo great a difficulty now to know that which otherwiſe might 
be ſoon learnt, and hath divided us by a Controverſy of great importance 
indeed, but of no hard ſolution, which is the more our Puniſhment; I reſolv'd 
(of what ſmall moment ſoever I might be thought) to ſtand on that ſide where 
| ſaw both the plain Authority of Scripture leading, and the Reaſon of Juſtice 
and Equity perſuading ; with this Opinion, which eſteems it more unlike a 
Chriſtian to be a cold neuter in the cauſe of the Church, than the Law of So- 
lon made it puniſhable after a Sedition in the State. And becauſe I obſerve 
that Fear and dull Diſpoſition, Lukewarmneſs and Sloth, are not ſeldomer 
wont to cloak themſelves under the affected name of Moderation, than true 
and lively Zeal is cuſtomably diſparag'd with the term of Indiſcretion, Bit- 


terneſs, and Choler, I could not to my thinking honour a good Cauſe more 


from the heart, than by defending it earneſtly, as oft as I could judge it to be- 
hoove me, notwithſtanding any falſe name that could be invented to wrong 
or undervalue an honeſt meaning. Wherin although I have not doubted to 
ſingle forth more than once ſuch of them as were thought the chief and moſt 


nominated On on the other ſide, whom no Man elſe undertook ; if I 
| 


have done well either to be confident of the Truth, whoſe force is beſt ſeen 
againſt the ableſt Reſiſtance, or to be jealous and tender of the hurt that might 
be done among the weaker by the intrapping Authority of great Names titled 
to falſe Opinions; or that it be lawful to attribute ſomewhat to Gifts of God's 
imparting, which I boaſt not, but thankfully acknowledge, and fear alſo leſt 
at my certain account they be reckon'd to me many rather than few; or if 
laſtly ir be but Juſtice not to defraud of due eſteem the weariſome labours 
and ſtudious watchings, wherin I have ſpent and tir'd out almoſt a whole 
Youth, I ſhall nor diſtruſt to be acquitted of preſumption : knowing, that if 
heretofore all Ages have receiv'd with favour and good acceptance the earlieſt 
induſtry of him that hath bin hopeful, it were but hard meaſure now, if 
the freedom of any timely Spirit ſhould be oppreſ.d merely by the big and 
blunted fame of his elder adverſary ; and that his ſufficiency mutt be now ſen- 
tenced, not by pondering the reaſon he ſhews, but by calculating the years he 
brings. However, as my purpoſe is not, nor hath been formerly, to look 
on my Adverſary abroad, through the deceiving glaſs of other Men's great 
opinion of him, but at home, where I may find him in the proper light ot his 
own worth; ſo now againſt the rancour of an evil tongue, from which I ne- 
ver thought ſo abſurdly, as that I of all Men ſhould be exempt, I muſt be 
forc*d to proceed from the unfeigned and diligent inquiry of mine own Con- 
leience at home (for better way I know not, Readers) to give a more true ac- 
count of myſelf abroad than this modeſt Confuter, as he calls himſelf, hath 
given of me. Albeit, that in doing this I ſhall be ſenſible of two things which 
to me will be nothing pleaſant z the one is, that not unlikely I ſhall be thought 
too much a Party in mine own Cauſe, and therin to fee leaſt : the other, 
that I ſhall be put unwillingly ro moleſt the public view with the vindication 
of a private name ; as if it were worth the while that the People ſhould care 
Whether ſuch a one were thus, or thus. Yet thoſe I intreat who have found 
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the leiſure to read that Name, however of ſmall repute, unworthily deſan?? 
would be ſo good and ſo patient as to hear the ſame Perſon not unncedfulle 
defended. I will not deny but that the beſt Apology againſt falſe Accuſers 1 
ſilence and ſufferance, and honeſt deeds ſet againſt diſhoneſt words. And that 
I could at this time moſt eaſily and ſecurely, with the leaſt loſs of Repu. 
tion, uſe no other defence, I need not deſpair to win belief; whether I conf. 
der both the fooliſh contriving and ridiculous aiming of theſe his ſlanderous 
bolts, ſhot ſo wide of any ſuſpicion to be faſten'd on me, that I have oft with 
inward contentment perceiv'd my friends congratulating themſelves in my in- 
nocence, and my Enemies aſham'd of their partners folly: Or whether [ lool: 
at theſe preſent times wherin moſt Men, now ſcarce permitted the liberty to 
think over their own concernments, have remov'd the feat of their thoughts 
more outward to the expectation of public events. Or whether the examples 
of Men, either noble or religious, who have fat down lately with a meek fi 
lence and ſufferance under many libellous Endorſements, may be a rule to o. 
thers, I might well appeaſe myſelf to put up any reproaches ia ſuch an honour- 
able Society of fellow - ſufferers, uſing no other Defence. And were it tha: 
Slander would be content to make an end where it firſt fixes, and not ſeek tg 
caſt out the like infamy upon each thing that hath but any relation to the Per- 
ſon traduc'd, I ſhould have pleaded againſt this Confuter by no other Advo- 
cates than thoſe which I firſt commended, Silence and Sufferance, and ſpcak- 
ing deeds againſt faltering words. But when I diſcern'd his intent was not fo 
much to ſmite at me, as through me to render odious the Truth which I had 
written, and to ſtain with ignominy that Evangelic Doctrine which opr-o{cs the 
tradition of Prelaty; I conceiv*d myſelf to be now not as mine own Perſon, 
but as a Member incorporate into that Truth wherof I was perſuaded, and 
wherof I had declar'd openly to be a partaker. Wherupon I thought it my 
duty, if not to myſelt, 25 to the religious Cauſe I had in hand, not to 
leave on my garment the leaſt ſpot or blemiſh in good” name ſo long as God 
ſhould give me to ſay that which might wipe it of, Left thoſe diſgraces 
which I ought to ſuffer, if it ſo befall me, for my Religion, through my de- 
fault Religion be made liable to ſuffer for me. And, whether it might not 
ſomething reflect upon thoſe reverent Men whoſe Friend I may be thought 
in writing the Animadverſions, was not my laſt care to conſider ; it 1 ſhould 
reſt under theſe reproaches, having the ſame common Adverſary with them, 
it might be counted ſmall credit for their cauſe to have fouhd ſuch an afſliſtant 
as this babbler hath devis'd me. What other thing in his Book there is of diſ. 
pute or queſtion, in anſwering therto I doubt not to be juſtily*'d ; except there 
be who will condemn me to have waſted time in throwing down that which 
could not keep itſelf up. As for others, who notwithſtanding what I can al- 
ledge have yet decreed to miſ- interpret the intents of my Reply, I ſuppoſe 
they would have found as many caules to have miſ-conceiv'd the reaſons of my 
ſilence, 


TO begin therfore an Apology for thoſe Animadverſions which I writ 
againſt the Remonſtrant in defence of Smecthymmuus; ſince the Preface, 
which was purpoſely ſet before them, is not thought apologetical enough, it 
will be beſt to acquaint ye, Readers, before other things, what the meaning 
was to write them in that manner which I did. For I do not look to be ail" 
wherfore I writ the Book, it being no difficulty ro anſwer that I did it to thole 
ends which the beſt Men propoſe to themſelves when they write: But waer- 
tore in that manner neglecting the main bulk of all that ſpecious Antiquity, 
which might ſtun Children, but not Men, I chole rather to obſerve fene 
kind of military advantages to await him at his forragings, at his waterings, 
and whenever he felt himſelf ſecure, to ſolace his vein in derifion of his more 
ſerious opponents. And here let me have pardon, Readers, if the Remem- 
brance ot that which he hath licenced himſelf to utter contemptuouſly of thoic 
reverend Men provoke me to do that over again which ſome expect I ſhould 
excule as too freely done; ſince I have two provocations, his lateſt inſulting 
in his ſhort anſwer, and their final patience. I had no fear but that the Au. 
thors of Smefymnuns, to all the ſhew of ſolidity which the Remonſtrant could 
bring, were prepared both with ſkill and purpoſe to return a ſufficing antwer, 
and were able enough to lay the duſt and pudder in antiquitv, which he and 
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his, out of ſtratagem, are wont to raiſe ; but when I ſaw his weak Argu- 
ments headed with ſharp taunts, and that his deſign was, if he could not re. 
ſute them, yet at leaſt with quips and ſnapping Adagies to vapour them out, 
which they bent only upon the buſineſs were minded to let paſs, by how 
much I ſaw them taking little thought for their own Injuries, I muſt confeſs 
] took it as my part the leſs to endure that my reſpected Friends, through 
their own unneceſſary patience, ſhould thus lie at the mercy of a coy flurting 
{ile ; to be girded with frumps and curtall gibes, by one who makes ſentences 
by the Statute, as if all above three inches long were confiſcate. To me it 
ſeem'd an indignity, that whom his whole wiſdom could not move from their 
place, them his impetuous Folly ſhould preſume to ride over. And if I were 
more warm than was meet in any paſſige of that Book, which yet I do not 
yield, I might uſe therin the patronagg of no worſe an Author than Gregory 
Niſſen, who mentioning his ſharpneſs againſt Eunomius in the defence of his 
Brother Baſil, holds himſelf irreprovable in that it «was not for himſelf, but in 
the cauſe of his Brother ;, and in juch caſes, ſaith he, perhaps it is worthier par- 
den to be angry than to be cooler. And wheras this Confuter taxes the whole 
Diſcourſe of Levity, I ſhall ſhew ye, Readers, wherſoever it ſhall be objected 
in particular, that I have anſwer'd with as little lightneſs as the Remonſtrant 
hath given example. I have not been ſo light as the palm of a Biſhop, which 
is the lighteſt thing in the world when he brings out his Book of Ordination : 
For then, contrary to that which is wont in releaſing out of priſon, any one 
that will pay his fees is laid hands on. Another reaſon, it would not be 
amiſs though the Remonſtrant were told, wherfore he was in that unuſual 
manner beleaguer'd ; and this was it, to pluck out of the heads of his Ad- 
mirers the conceit that all who are not Prelatical, are groſs-headed, thick- 
witted, illiterate, ſhallow. Can nothing then but Epiſcopacy teach Men to 
ſpeak good Engliſh, to pick and order a ſet of words judiciouſly ? Muſt we 
learn — Canons and quaint Sermonings, interlin*d with barbarous Latin, to 
ilumine a period, to wreath an Enthymema with maſterous dexterity ? J ra- 
ther incline, as I have heard it obſerv'd, that a Jeſuit's Lalian when he writes, 
is ever naught, though he be born and bred a Florentine ; fo to think that 
from like cauſes we may go near to obſerve the ſame in the ſtile of a Prelate. 
For douhtleſs that indeed according to Art is moſt eloquent, which returns 
and approaches neareſt to Nature from whence it came; and they expreſs 
Nature beſt, who in their lives leaſt wander from her ſafe leading, which 
may be call'd regenerate Reaſon. So that how he ſhould be truly eloquent 
who is not withal a good Man, I ſee not. Nevertheleſs, as oft as is to he 
dealt with Men who pride themſelves in their ſuppoſed Art, to leave them 
unexculable wherin they will not be bettered; there be of thoſe that eſteem 
Prelaty a igment, who yet can pipe if they can dance, nor will be unfur- 
niſh'd to ſhew that what the Prelatesadmire and have not, others have and ad- 
mire not. The knowledge wherof, and not of that only, but of what the 
Scripture teacheth us how we ought to withſtand the perverters of the Goſpel, 
were thoſe other motives which gave the Animadverſions no leave to remit a 
continual vehemence throughout the Book. For as in teaching doubtleſs the 
ſpirit of meckneſs is moſt powerful, ſo are the meek only tit perſons to be 
taught: as for the proud, the obſtinate, and falſe Doctors of Men's devices, 
be taught they will not, but diſcovered and laid open they muſt be. For how 
can they admit of teaching, who have the Condemnation of God already upon 
them for refuſing divine Inſtruction? That is, to be ll d with their own devices, 
as in the Proverbs we may read: therfore we may ſafely imitate the method 
that God uſes ; with the froward to be froward, and to throw ſcorn upon the ſcorn- 
er, whom, if any thing, nothing elſe will heal. And if the righteous ſpall laugh 
et the deſtruction of the ungodly, they may alſo laugh at their pertinacious and in- 
curable obſtinacy, and at the ſame time be mov d with deteſtation of their ſe- 
ducing malice, who employ all their wits to defend a Prelaty uſurp'd, and to 
deprave that juſt Government which Pride and Ambition, partly by fine ferches 
and pretences, partly by force, hath ſhouldered out of the Church. And 
againſt ſuch kind of deceivers openly and earneſtly to proteſt, leſt any one 
ſhould be inquiſitive wherfore this or that Man is forwarder than others, ler 
him know that this Office goes not by Age or Youth, but to whomſoever God 
2 een the Will, the 2 the Utterance. Ye have heard 
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the reaſons for which I thought not myſelf exempted from aſſociating with 
good Men in their labours toward the Church's welfare: to which, if an 
one brought oppoſition, I brought my belt reſiſtance. If in requital of this, 
and for that I have not been negligent toward the reputation of my friends, [ 
have gain'd a name beſtuck, or as I may ſay, bedeck'd with the reproaches and 
reviles of this modeſt Confuter, it ſhall be to me neither ſtrange nor unye!. 
come, as that which could not come in a better time, 

Having render*d an account what induc'd me to write thoſe Animadverſ. 
ons in that manner as I writ them, I come now to ſee what the Confutation 
hath to ſay againſt them; but ſo as the Contuter ſhall hear firſt what I have 
to ſay againſt his Confutation. And becauſe he pretends to be a great Conjector 
at other Men by their Writings, I will not fail to give ye, Readers, a pre- 
ſent taſte of him from his title, hung out like a toling ſign-poſt to call 
Paſſengers, not ſimply @ Confutation, but a modeſt Confutation, with a Lauda. 
tory of itſelf obtruded in the very firſt word, Wheras a modeſt title ſhould 
only inform the buyer what the Book contains without further inſinuation 
this officious Epithet ſo haſtily aſſuming the modeſty which others are to judge 
of by reading, not the Author to anticipate to himſelf by foreſtalling, is a 
ſtrong preſumption that his modeſty ſet there to ſale in the frontiſpiece, is not 
much addicted to bluſh. A ſurer ſign of his loſt ſhame he could not have 
given, than ſecking thus unſeaſonably to prepoſſeſs Men of his modeſty. And 
ſceing he hath neither kept his word in the lequel, nor omitted any kind of 
boldneſs in ſlandering, *tis maniteſt his purpoſe was only to rub the forchead 
of his title with this word modeſt, that he might not want colour to be the . 
more impudent throughout his whole Confutation. Next, what can equally 
ſavour of Injuſtice and plain Arrogance, as to prejudice and forecondemn 


his Adverſary in the title for fanderous and ſcurrilous, and as the Remonſtrants 


taſhion is, for frivolous, tedious, and falſe, not ſtaying till the Reader can hear 
him prov'd ſo in the following Diſcourſe; which is one cauſe of a ſuſpicion 
that in ſetring forth this Pamphlet the Remonſtrant was not unconſulted with: 
thus his firſt addreſs was an humble Remonſirance by a dutifu! Son of the Church, 
almoſt as if he had ſaid her white-boy. His next was @ Defence (a wonder 
how it eſcap*d ſome praiſing adjunct) againſt the frivolous and falſe Exceptions of 
Smeftymnuus, ſitting in the chair of his Title-page upon his poor caſt Ad- 
verſaries both as a Judge and Party, and that before the Jury of Readers can 
be impannell'd. His laſt was 4 ſhort Anſwer to à tedious Vindication ſo little 
can he ſuffer a Man to meaſure either with his eye or judgment, what is 
ſhort or what is tedious, without his preoccupying direction : and from hence is 
begotten this modeſt Confutation againſt a flanderous and ſcarrilous Libel. I con- 
ceive, Readers, much may be gueſsd at the Man and his Book, what depth 
there is, by the framing of his Title ; which being in this Remonſtrant fo raſh 
and unadviſed as ye ſec, I conceit him to be near a-kin to him who let forth a 
Paſſion Sermon with a formal Dedicatory in great Letters to our Saviour. Al- 
though I know that all we do ought to begin and end to his Praiſe and Glory, 
yet to inſcribe him in a void place with flouriſhes, as a Man in compliment 
uſes to trick up the name of ſome Eſquire, Gentleman, or Lord Paramont at 
Common Law, to be his Book-Patron, with the appendant form of a ceremo- 
nious preſentment, will ever appear among the judicious to be but an infult 
and frigid affectation. As no leſs was that before his Book againſt the Brown- 
7/ts, to write a Letter to a Proſopopœia, a certain rhetoriz'd Woman whom he 
calls Mother, and complains of tome that laid Whoredom to her charge 
and certainly had he folded his Epiſtle with a Superſcription to be deliver'd to 
that female figure by any Poſt or Carrier who were not a Ubiquitary, it had 
been a moſt miraculous greeting. We find the Primitive Doctors as oft as 
they writ to Churches, ſpeaking to them as to a number of faithful Brethren 
and Sons, and not to make a cloudy Tranſmigration of Sexes in ſuch a familiar 
way of writing as an Epiſtle ought to be, leaving the track of common addrels, 
to run up, and tread the Air in metaphorical Compellations, and many 
fond utterances better let alone, But I ſtep again to this Emblazoner of his 
Title-page, (whether it be the ſame Man or no, I leave it in the midſt) and 
here I find him pronouncing, without reprieve, thoſe Animadverſions to be a 
Jranderous and ſcurrilous LiF. To which I, Readers, that they are neither 
Uanderous, nor ſcurrilous, will anſwer in what place of his Book he 9 
oun 
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ound with reaſon, and not ink only in his mouth. Nor can it be a Lihel 
more than his own, which is both nameleſs and full of ſlanders; and if in this 
that it freely ſpeaks of things amiſs in Religion, but eſtabliſh*d by Act of State, 
{ {ce not how Wickleffe and Luther, with all the firſt Martyrs and Reformers, 
could awoid the imputation of libelling, I never thought the human frailty 
of erring in caſes of Religion, Infamy to a State, no more than to a Council: 
it had therfore been neither civil nor chriſtianly, to derogate the Honour 
of the State for that cauſe, eſpecially when I ſaw the Parlament itſelf piouſly 
and magnanimouſly bent to ſupply and reform the defects and overſights of 
their Fore-fathers, which to the godly and repentant ages of the Jews were 
often matter of humble confeſſing and bewailing, not of confident aſſerting 
and maintaining. Of the State therfore I found good reaſon to ſpeak all ho- 
nourable things, and to join in petition with good Men that petition'd : but 


againſt the Prelates who were the only ſeducers and miſ-leaders of the State to 


conſtitute the Government of the Church not rightly, methought I had not 
vchemence enough. And thus, Readers, by the example which he hath ſet 
me, I have given ye two or three notes of him out of his Title-page ; by 
which his firſtlings fear not to gueſs boldly at his whole Jump, for that 
gueſs will not fail ye; and although I tell him keen truth, yet he may bear 
with me, ſince I am like tochafe him into ſome good knowledge, and others, 
! truſt, ſhall not miſ-ſpend their leiſure, For this my aim is, if I am forc'd 
to be unpleaſing to him whoſe fault it is, I ſhall not forget at the ſame time to 
be uſeful in ſome thing to the ſtander- by. 

As therfore he began in the Title, ſo in the next leaf he makes it his firſt 
buſineſs to tamper with his Reader by ſycophanting and miſ-naming the work 
of his adverſary. He calls it a Mime thruſt forth upon the ſtage to make up the 
breaches of thoſe ſolemn Scenes between the Prelates and the Smeflymnuans. Wher- 
in while he is ſo over-greedy to fix a name of ill ſound upon another, note 
how ſtupid he is to expoſe himſelf or his own friends to the fame ignominy ; 
likening thoſe grave Controverſies to a piece of Stagery, or Scene- work, 
where his own Remonſtrant, whether in Buſkin or Sock, muſt of all right be 
counted the chief Player, be it boaſting Thraſo, or Davus that troubles all 
things, or one who can ſhift into any ſhape, I meddle not ; let him explicate 
who hath reſembled the whole Argument to a Comedy, for Tragical, he 
ſays, were too ominous, Nor yet doth he tell us what a Mime is, wherof we 
have-no pattern from ancient writers, except ſome fragments, which contain 
many acute and wiſe ſentences. And this we know in Laertins, that the Mimes 
of Sophron were of ſuch reckoning with Plato, as to take them nightly to read 
on, and after make them his pillow. Scaliger deſcribes a Mime to be a Poem 
imitating any action to ſtir up laughter. But this being neither Poem, nor 
yet ridiculous, how is it but abuſively tax*d to be a Mime? For if every Book 
which may by chance excite to laugh here and there, muſt be term'd thus, 
then may the Dialogues of Plato, who for thoſe his writings hath obtain'd the 
ſurname of Divine, be eſteemed as they are by that Detractor in Atheneus, no 
better than Mimes. Becauſe there is ſcarce one of them, eſpecially wherin 
ſome notable Sophiſter lies ſweating and turmoiling under the inevitable and 
mercileſs Dilemma's of Socrates, but that he who reads, were it Salurn 
himſelf, would be often robb'd of more than a ſmile. And wheras he te!ls 
us that ſcurrilaus Mime was a perſonated grim lowring Fool, his fooliſh language 
unwittingly writes Fool upon his own friend, for he who was there per/o- 
nated, was only the Remonſtrant; the Author is ever diſtinguiſh'd from the 
perſon he introduces. But in an ill hour hath his unfortunate raſhneſs ſtum- 
bled upon the mention of miming, thar he might at length ceaſe, which he 
hath not yet ſince he ſtept in, to gall and hurt him whom he would aid. 
Could he not beware, could he not bethink him, was he ſo uncircumſpect, as 
not to foreſee, that no ſooner would that word Mime be ſet eye on in the Pa- 
per, but it would bring to mind that wretched Pilgrimage over Min/hew's 
Dictionary calb'd Mundus alter & idem, the idleſt and the paltrieſt Mime that 
ever mounted upon bank ? Let him aſk the Author of thoſe toothleſs Satyrs who 
was the maker, or rather the anticreator of that univerſal foolery, who he 
was, who like that other principle of the Manichees the Arch evil-one, when he 

d look'd upon all that he had made and mapt out, could ſay no other but 


contrary " the Divine Mouth, that it was all very fooliſh. That grave and 
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noble invention which the greateſt and ſublimeſt Wits in ſundry ages, Plats :, 
Critias, and our two famous Countrymen, the one in his Utep/e, the othe; : 
his zero Atlantis choſe, I may not ſay as a Field, but as a mighty Contin.... 
wherin to diſplay the Jargeneſs of their Spirits, by teaching this our Wy; 
better and exacter things than were yet known or us'd : this petty Prevarici. 
tor of America, the Zany of Columbus (for fo he muſt be till his world's enc) 
having rambled over the huge topography of his own vain thoughts, no nur. 


vel it he brought us home nothing but a mere tankard drollery, a vene 


1 


cou; 


parſetory for a ſtews. Certainly, he that could endure with a ſober Pen to fi 


and deviſe Laws for Drunkards to carouſe by, I doubt me whether the ver; 
ſobcrneſs of ſuch a one, like an unlicour'd Silenus, were not ſtark drunk, I. 
him go now and brand another Man injurioufly with the name of Mime, beige 
himſelf the looſeſt and moſt extravagant Mime that hath bin heard of, wha, 
no leſs than almoſt half the world could ſerve for ſtage-room to play the Ai 
in. And let him adviſe again with Sir Francis Bacon, whom he cites to con. 
ſute others, what it is to turn the ſts of Chriſtendom into a mimical mockery 
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defire that Sentence may be reſpited, till I can come to ſome inſtance whert, 
i may give anſwer, 

Thus having ſpent his firſt Onſet, not in confuting, but in a realonl-{; de. 
ſaming of the Book, the method of his Malice hurries him to attempt the lik 
againſt the Author; not by Proofs and Teſtimonies, but having ns certain 
notice of me, as he profeſſes, ſuriber than wat be gathers from the Atimadue;- 
fits, blunders at me for the reſt, and flings out ray Crimes at a venture, uh. 
he could never, though he bc a Serpent, ſuck from any thing that I have wr; 
ten, but from his own ſtuffed magazine, and hoard of Nanderous Inventions, ©. 
ver and above that which he converted to venom in the drawing. To me, 
Readers, it happens as a ſingular contentment z and let it be to good Men 16 
ſliglit ſatisfaction, that the Slanderer here confeſſes, he has zo further natice of 
me than his own conjetture, Although it had been honcſt to have inquir'(, 
beforc he uttered ſuch infamous words, and I am credibly inform'd he did in- 
quire ; but finding ſmall comfort from the intelligence which he recciv'd, 
wheron to ground the Falfities which he had provided, thought it his like- 
lieſt courſe under a pretended ignorance to let drive at random, leſt he ſhou!! 
loſe his odd Ends, which from ſome penurious Book of Charatters he had 
been culling out and would ſain apply. Not caring to burden me with thotc 
Vices, wherof, among whom my Converſation hath been, I have been eve 


leaſt ſuſpefted ; perhaps net without ſome ſuttlety to caſt me into envy, by 


bringing on me a neceſſity to enter into mine own praiſcs. In which Argu- 
ment I know every wiſe Man is more unwillingly drawn to ſpeak, than th: 
moſt repining ear can be averſe to hear. Nevertheleſs, ſince I dare not with to 
paſs this Lite unperſecuted of ſlanderous tongues, for God hath told us that 
to be generally prais*d is wotul, I ſhall rely on his Promiſe to free the i. 
nocent from cauſeleſs Aſperſions : wherot nothing ſooner can aſſure me, 
than if I ſhall feel him now aſſiſting me in the juſt vindication oi myic!!, 
which yet I could defer, it being more meet that to thuſe other matters di 
public debatement in this Book, I ſhould give attendance fir!t, but chat 1 
fear it would but harm the Truth for me to reaſon in her behalf, ſo long 
I ſhquld ſuffer my honeſt eſtimation to lie unpurg'd from theſe intolent tuip!- 
cions. Andif I ſhall be large, or unwonted in juſtifying myſelf to tho? 
who know me not, for elle it would be needleſs, let them confider that 4 
ſhort Slander will oft-times reach further than a long Apology ; and that tz 
who will do juſtly to all Men, muſt begin from knowing how, it it ſo happen, 
to be not unjuſt to himſelf, I muſt be thought, if this Libeller (tor now 
ſhews himſelf to be fo) can find belief, after an inordinate and riotous 
Youth ſpent at he Univerſity, to have bin at length vomr/ed ont thence, £0 
winch commodious Lye, that he may be encourag'd in the trade anon! 
time, I thank him, ſor it hath given me an apt occaſion to acknowledge pub- 
licly with all grateful mind, that more than ordinary favour and reſpect 
which I found above any of my Equals at the hands of thoſe courtcous and 
learned Men, the Fellows of that College wherin I ſpent ſome Years : who 
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at my parting, after I had taken two Degrees, as the manner is, iznify*) man; 
ways, how much better it would content them that I would itay ; as by me 
ny Letters full of Kindneſs and loving reſpect, both before that time, and long 
after, I was aſſur'd of their ſingular good affection towards me. Which being; 
likewiſe propenſe to all ſuch as as were for their ſtudious and civil Life wor- 
thy of eſteem, I could not wrong their Judgments, and upright Intentions, 40 
much as to think I had that regard from them for other cauſe than that I might 
be ſtill encouraged to proceed in the honeſt and laudable courſes, of which they 
apprehended I had given good proof. And to thoſe ingenuous and friendly 
Men, who were ever the countenancers of virtuous and hopeful Wite, I with the 
beſt and happieſt things that Friends in abſence wiſh one to another. As for 
the common approbation or diflike of that place, as now it is, that I ſhould 
eſteem or diſeſteem myſelf, or any other the more for that; roo fimple and too 
credulous is the Confuter, if he think to obtain with me, or any right Diſcern- 
er. Of ſmall practice were that Phyſician, who could not judge by what both 
ſhe or her Siſter hath of long time vomited, that the worſer ſtuff ſhe ſtrongly 
keeps in her ſtomach, but the better ſhe is ever kecking at, and is queaſy, She 
vomits now out of ſickneſs ; but ere it be well with her, ſhe muſt vomit by 
ſtrong Phyſic. In the mean while that Suburb fink, as this rude Scavenger calls 
it, and more than ſcurriloully taunts it with the pri, having a worle plague 
in his middle Entrail, that Suburb wherin I dwell, hall be in my account a 
more honourable place than his Univerfity. Which as in the time of her bct- 
ter health, and mine own younger judgment, I never greatly admired, fo now 
much leſs. But he follows me to the City, ſtill uſurping and forging beyond 
his Book notice, which only he affirms to have had; and where my morains 
haunts are, he wiſſes not. *Tis wonder, that being fo rare an Alchymiſt of ſlan— 
der, he could not extract that, as well as the Univerſity vorait, and the Suburb 
fink which his Art could diſtill ſo cunningly; but becauſe his Limbec fails 
him, to give him and envy the more vexation, [1] tell him. Thole morning 
haunts are where they ſhould be at home, not fleeping, or concocting the ſur- 
feits of an irregular Feaſt, but up and ſtirring, in Winter often ere the ſound 
of any Bell awake Men to labour, or to devotion ; in Summer as oft with the 
Bird that firſt rouſes, or not much tardier, to read good Authors, or caute them 
tobe read, till the Attention be weary, or Memory have its full fraught : 
Then with uſeful and generous labours preſerving the Bo ly's health and har- 
dineſs; ta render lightſome, clear, and not lumpiſh obedience to the mind, 
to the cauſe of Religion, and our Country's liberty, when it ſhall require 
firm hearts in ſound Bodies to ſtand and cover their ſtations, rather than to ſee 
the ruin of our Proteſtation, and the inforcement of afſlaviſh Lite. Theſe are 
the morning Practices, proceed now to the afternoon ; in Playhouſes, he ſays, 
and the Bordelloes. Your intelligence, unfaithful Spy of Canaan : he gives in 
his evidence, that here he hath trad me. Take him at his word, Readers, but 
let him bring good Sureties ere ye diſmiſs him, that while he pretended to dog 
Others, he did not turn in for his own pleaſure : for ſo much in effect he con- 
cludes againſt himſelf, not contented to be caught in every other Gin, but he 
muſt be ſuch a novice, as to be ſtill hampered in his own Hemp. In the Ani- 
madverfions, ſaith he, I find the mention ot old Cloaks, falſe Beards, Night- 
walkers, and ſalt Lotion; therfore the Animadverter haunts Playhouſes and 
Bordelloes ; for if he did not, how could he ſpeak of ſuch Gear? Now that 
he may know what it is to be a Child, and yet to meddle with edg*d tools, I 
turn his Ant iſtrephon upon his own head; the Confuter knows that theſe things 
are the furniture of Playhouſes and Bordelloes, thertore by the fame reaſon the 
Confuter himſelf hath been trac'd in thoſe places. Was it ſuch a diſſolute Speech, . 
telling of ſome Politicians who were wont to caveſdrop in diſguiſes, to ſay they 
were often liable to a night-walking Cudgeller, or the emptying of a Urinal ? 
What if 1 had writ as your Friend the Author of the atorclaid Me, 
Mundus alter & idem, to have been raviſh*d like ſome young Cephelus or Ih- 
laß by a troop of camping Houſewives in Viraginea, and that he was there ſor- 
ced to ſwear himſelf an uxorious Varlet; then aſter a long ſervitude to have 
come into Apbrodiſia that pleaſant Country, that gave ſuch a tweet ſmell to 
his. Noſtrils among the ſhameleſs Courtezans of Deſvergonia? Surcly he 


would have thenconcluded me as conſtant at the Bordello, as the Galley -flave at 
his 
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his Oar. But ſince there is ſuch neceſſity to the hear-ſay of a Tire, a Per. 


g, or a Vizard, that Plays muſt have bin ſeen, what difficulty was there 
in that? when in the Colleges ſo many of the young Divincs, and thoſe in 
next aptitude to Divinity, have bin ſeen 1o often upon the Stage, writhing 
and unboning their Clergy-limbs to all the antic and diſhoneſt geſtures ot 
Trinculo's, Buffoons, and Bawds 3 porting; the ſhame of that Miniſtry, 
which either they had, or were nig having, to the eyes of Courtiers and 
Court-Ladies, with their Grooms and Madamoiſellaes. There while they 
acted, and over- acted, among other young Scholars, I was a Spectator ; they 
thought themſelves gallant Men, and I thought them fools ; they made fort, 
and I laugh'd; they miſ-pronounc'd, and I miſlił d; and to make up the A. 
ziciſm, they were out, and I hiſt, Judge now whether ſo many good Text- 
Men were not ſufficient to inſtruct me of falſe beards and vizards, without 
more Expoſitors : and how can this Confuter take the face to object to me th: 
ſeeing of that which his reverend Prelates allow, and incite their young Dif. 
ciplcs to act? For if it be unlawtul to fit and behold a mercenary Comedian 

erſonating that which is leaſt unſeemly for a hireling to do, how much more 
blameful is it to endure the ſight of as vile things acted by Perſons either en- 
ter'd, or preſently to enter into the Miniſtry z and how much more foul and 
gnominious for them to be the Actors? 

But becauſe as well by this upbraiding to me the Bordello's, as by other 
ſuſpicious glancings in his Book, he would ſeem privily to point me out to 
his Readers, as one whoſe cuſtom of Lite were not honeſt, but licentious ; 
I ſhall intreat to be born with, though I digreſs; and in a way not often trod, 
acquaint ye with the ſum ot my thoughts in this matter, through the 
courſe of my Years and Studies. Although I am not ignorant how ha- 
zardous it will be to do this under the noſe of the Envious, as it were 
in ſkirmiſh to change the compact Order, and inſtead of outward Actions, to 
bring inmoſt thoughts into front. And J mult tell ye, Readers, that by this 
ſort of Men I have bin already bitten at; yet ſhall they not for me know how 
ſlightly they are eſteemed, unleſs they have ſo much Icarning as to read what 
in Greek Amugmaxiz is, which together with envy, is the common diſcaſe 
of thoſe who cenſure Books that are not for their reading. With me it fares 
now, as with him whoſe outward garment hath bin injur'd and ill-bedighted ; 
for having no other ſhift, what help but to turn the infide outwards, efpe- 
cially if the lining be of the ſame, or, as it is ſometimes, much beter? So if 
my name and outward demcanor be not evident enough to defend me, I mult 
make trial, if the diſcovery of my inmoſt thouzhis can: Wherin of two 
purpoſes both honeſt, and both ſincere, the one perhaps I ſhall not miſs ; al- 
though I fail to gain belief with others, of being ſuch as my perpetual 
thoughts ſhall here diſcloſe me, I may yet not fail of ſucceſs in perſuading 
ſome to be ſuch really themſelves, as they cannot believe me to be more 
than what I fain, I had my time, Readers, as others have, who have good 
learning beſtow'd upon them, to be ſent to thoſe Places, where the opinion 
was, it might be ſooneſt attain'd ; and as the manner is, was not unſtudied in 
thoſe Authors which are moſt commended ; wherof ſome were grave Ora- 
tors and Hiſtorians, whoſe matter methought I lov'd indeed, but as my Age 
then was, ſo I underſtood them; others were the ſmooth Elegiac Poets, 
wherof the Schools are not ſcarce, whom both for the pleaſing found ot 
their numerous Writing, which in imitation I found moſt ealy, and moſt a- 
greeable to nature's part in me, and for their matter, which what it is, there 
be few who know not, I was ſo allur'd to read, that no recreation came to 
me better welcome: For that it was then thoſe Years with me which are ex- 
cus'd, though they be leaſt ſevere, I may be ſav'd the labour to remember ye. 
Whence having obſerv*d them to account it the chief glory of their wit, in 
that they were ableſt to judge, to praiſe, and by that could eſteem them- 
ſelves worthieſt to love thoſe high perfections, which under one or other name 
they took to celebrate; I thought with myſelf by every inſtinct and preiage 
of Nature, which is not wont to be falſe, that what imboldned them to tus 
taſk, might with ſuch diligence as they us'd imbolden me; and that what 
Judgment, Wit, or Elegance was my ſhare, would herin beſt appear, and 
beſt value itſelf, by how much more wiſely, and with more love ol Ver 11 
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| ſhould chuſe (let rude cars be abſent) the object of not unlike praiſes : 
For albeit theſe thoughts to ſome will ſeem virtuous and commendable, to 
others only pardonable, to a third fort perhaps idle; yet the mentioning of 
them now will end in ſerious, Nor blame it, Readers, in thoſe Years to pro- 

ſe to themſelves ſuch a reward, as the nobleſt oo nog above other things 
in this Life have ſometimes preferr'd: wherot not to be ſenſible, when 
good and fair in one Perſon meet, argues both a groſs and ſhallow Judge- 
ment, and withal an ungentle, and ſwainiſh Breaſt, For by the firm ſettling 
of theſe perſuaſions, I became, to my beſt memory, ſo much a proficient, 
that if I fond thoſe Authors any where ſpeaking unworthy things of them- 
{.lyes, or unchaſte of thoſe Names which before they had extolPd ; this ef- 
ect it wrought with me, from that time forward their Art I ſtill applauded, 
but the Men I deplor'd ; and above them all, preferr'd the two famous re- 
nowners of Beatrice and Laura, who never write but honour of them to 
whom they devote their Verſe, diſplaying ſublime and pure thoughts, with- 
ou: trauſgreſſion. And long it was not after, when I was confirmed in this 
opinion, that he who would not be fruſtrate of his hope to write well here- 
atier in laudable things, ought himſelf to be a true Poem; that is, a com- 
poſition and pattern of the beſt and honourableſt things; not preſuming to 
ing high praiſes of heroic Men, or famous Cities, unleſs he have in himſelf 
the experience and the practice of all that which is praiſe-worthy, Theſe 
reaſonings, together with a certain niceneſs of Nature, an honeſt haughti- 
neſs, and ſelf-eſteem either of what I was, or what I might be, (which let 
envy call pride) and laſtly that Modeſty, wherof though not in the Title- 
paze, yet here I may be excusꝰd to make ſome beſeeming profeſſion ; all theſe 
uniting the ſupply of their natural aid together, kept me ſtill above thoſe 
low deſcents of Mind, beneath which he muſt deject and plunge himſelf, 
that can agree to ſaleable and unlawtul proſtitutions. Next, (for hear me 
out now Readers) that I may tell ye whither my younger feet wander'd ; I 
h-rook me among thoſe lofty Fables and Romances, which recount in ſolemn 


Canto's, the deeds of Knighthood founded by our victorious Kings, and 


from hence had in renown over all Chriſtendom : There I read it in the 
Oath of every Knight, that he ſhould defend to the expence of his beſt Blood, 
or of his Life, if it ſo betel him, the honour and chaſtity of Virgin or Ma- 
tron : From whence even then I learnt what a noble virtue Chaſtity ſure muſt 
be, to the defence of which ſo many Worthies by ſuch a dear adventure 
of themſelves had ſworn ; and if I found in the ſtory afterward, any of 
them by word or deed, breaking that Oath, I judg'd it the ſame fault of the 
Poct, as that which 1s attributed to Homer, to have written undecent things 
of the Gods : Only this my mind gave me, that every free and gentle ſpirit, 
without that Oath, ought to be born a Knight, nor needed to expect the 
gut Spur, or the laying ot a Sword upon his Shoulder to ſtir him up both by 
his counſel and his arm, to ſecure and protect the weakneſs of any attempt- 
e Chaſtiry. So that even thoſe Books, which to many others have been the 
ive! of wantonneſs and looſe living, I cannot think how, unleſs by divine 
indulgence, prov*d to me ſo many incitements, as you have heard, to the love 
and ſtedfaſt obſervation of that Virtue which abhors the ſociety of Bor- 
vello's. Thus from the Laureat fraternity of Poets, riper years, and the 
ccalele!s round of ſtudy and reading, led me to the ſhady ſpaces of Philoſo- 
phy; but chiefly to the divine Volumes of Plato, and his equal Xenophon : 
where if I ſhould tell ye what I learnt of Chaſtity and Love, I mean that 
which is truly ſo, whoſe charming cup is only Virtue, which ſhe bears in her 
hand to thoſe who are worthy ; the reſt are cheated with a thick intoxicating 
potion, which a certain Sorcerefs, the abuſer of Love's name carries about, 
and how the firſt and chiefeſt office of Love begins and ends in the Soul, 
producing thoſe happy twins of her divine generation, Knowledge and Virtus; 
with ſuch abſtracted ſublimities as theſe, it might be worth your liſtning, 
Readers, as I may one day hope to have ye in a ſtil] time, when there ſhall be 
no chiding; not in theſe noiſes, the Adverſary, as ye know, barking at the 
door, or ſearching for me at the Bordello's, where it may be he has loſt 
limſe!f, and raps up without pity the ſage and rheumatic old Prelateſs, 
with all her young Corinthian Laity, to inquire for ſuch a one, Laſt of all, 
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not in time, but as perfection is laſt, that care was ever had of me, with m 

earlieſt capacity, not to be negligently train'd in the precepts of Chriſtian 
Religion: This that I have hitherto related, hath bin to ſhew, that thou 

Chriſtianity had bin but ſlightly taught me, yet a certain reſervedneſs of nz. 
tural diſpoſition, and moral diſcipline, learnt out of the nobleſt Philoſo hy 
was enough to keep me in diſdain of far leſs incontinences than this of the 
Bordello. But having had the doctrine of Holy Scripture, unfolding thoſe 
chaſte and high Myſteries, with timelieſt care infus'd, that the body is for the 
Lord, and the Lord for the body; thus alſo I argu'd to myſelf, that if unchaſti. 
ty in a Woman, whom Saint Paul terms the glory of Man, be ſuch a ſcandal 
and diſhonour, then certainly in a Man, who is both the image and glory of 
God, it muſt, though commonly not ſo thought, be much more deflouring and 
diſhonourable ; inthat he ſins both againſt his own body, which is the per. 
fecter Sex, and his own glory which is in the Woman; and that which is wort 
againſt the image and glory of God which is in himſelf. Nor did I Number 
over that place, expreſſing ſuch high rewards of ever accompanying the Lamb, 


with thoſe celeſtial Songs to others inapprehenſible, but not to thoſe why 


were not defiled with Women, which doubtleſs means Fornication : Fer 
Marriage muſt not be calPd a defilement. Thus large I have purpoſely bi 
that if I have been juſtly tax*d with this Crime, it may come upon me after al 
this my confeſſion, with a ten-fold ſhame: But if I have hitherto deſery' 
no ſuch opprobrious word, or ſuſpicion, I may hereby engage myſelf now 
openly to the faithful obſervation of what I have profeſt. I go on to ſhe 
you the unbridled impudence of this looſe railer, who having once begun his 
race, regards not how far he flies out beyond all truth and ſhame ; who 
from the ſingle notice of the Animadverſions, as he proteſts, will undertake 
to tell ye the very cloaths 1 wear, though he be much miſtaken in my Ward. 
robe: And like a ſon of Belial, without the hire of Feſalel, charges me f 
blaſpheming God and the King, as ordinarily as he imagines me to drink Sack and 
ſwear, merely becauſe this was a ſhred in his Common-place Book, and 
ſeem'd to come off roundly, as if he were ſome Empiric of falſe Accuſz 
tions to try his poiſons upon me, whether they would work or no. Whom 
what ſhould I endeavour to retute more, whenas that Book which is his only 
Teſtimony returns the lye upon him; not giving him the leaſt hint of th? 
Author to be either a Swearer, or a Sack-drinker. And for the Readers, it 
they can believe me, principally for thoſe reaſons which I have allede'd, to 
be of Life and Purpoſe neither diſhoneſt, nor unchaſte, they will be eaſi!; 
induc'd to think me ſober both of wine, and of word; but it I have bin al- 
ready ſucceſſleſs in perſuading them, all that I can further ſay, will be bu 
vain ; and it will be better thrift to ſave two tedious labours, mine of cxcuſing, 
and theirs of needleſs hearing, 

Proceeding further, I am met with a whole ging of words and phraſes no: 
mine, for he hath maim'd them, and like a fly depraver mangled them in 
this his wicked Limbo, worſe than the ghoſt of Dezphobus appear'd to his 
friend Afneas, Here I ſcarce know them, and he that would, let him e- 
pair to the place in that Book where I ſet them: For certainly this tor: 
menter of Semicolons is as good at diſmembring and flitting Sentences, as his 
grave Fathers the Prelates have bin at ſtigmatizing and ſlitting Noſes. By 
tuch handy-craft as this what might he not traduce ? Only that odour which 
being his own muſt needs offend his ſenſe cf ſmelling, ſince he will needs be. 
ſtow his foot among us, and not allow us to think he wears a Sock, I ſhall 
endeavour it may be offenceleſs to other Men's ears. The Remonſtrant 
having to do with grave and reverend Men his adverſaries, thought it hecame 
him to tell them in ſcorn, that the Biſpop's foot had been in their Book and 
confuted it; which when I ſaw him arrogate, to have done that with his heels 
that ſurpaſt the beſt conſideration of his head, to ſpurn a confutation among re- 
ſpected Men, I queſtioned not the lawfulneſs of moving his jollity to bethink 
him, what odour a Sock would have in ſuch painful buſineſs. And this may 
have chanc'd to touch him more nearly than I was aware for indeed a Biſhop's 
foot that hath all his toes mauger the Gout, and a linen Sock over it, is the 
apteſt emblem of the Prelate himſelf; who being a Pluraliſt, may under 


one Surplice, which is alſo linen, hide four Benefices, beſides the — 
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tran toe, and ſends a fouler ſtench to Heaven, than that which this young 
ucaſineſs retches at. And this is the immediate reaſon here why our enrag' 
Confuter, that he may be as perfect an hypocrite as Caiphas, ere he be a High 
pricſt, cries out, Horrid blaſphemy ! and like a recreant Jew, calls for Stoncs. 
[ beſcech ye, triends, ere the brick. bats fly, reſolve me and yourſelves, is it 
blaſphemy, or any whit diſagreeing from Chriſtian meeknefs, whenas Chriſt 
kimſelf ſpeaking of unſavory traditions, ſcruples not to name the Dunghill 
and the Jakes, tor me to anſwer a ſlovenly wincer of a confutation, that, i“ 
he would needs put his foot to ſuch a ſweaty ſervice, the odour of his Sock was 
like to be neither Muſk, nor Benjamin? Thus did that fooliſh Monk in a bar- 
barous Declamation accuſe Petrarch of blaſphemy tor diſpraiſing the French 
Wines. But this which follows is plain Bedlam ſtuff, this is the Demoniac 
Legion indeed, which the Remonſtrant fear'd had been againſt him, and now he 
may ſee is for him: 2 that love Chrijt, faith he, and know this miſcreant <retch, 
fone bim to death, left you ſmart for bis impunity, What thinks the Remonſtrant? 
does he like that ſuch words as theſe ſhould come out of his ſhop, out of his 
Trojan horſe ? to give the watch-word like a Gian of Paris to a mutiny or 
maſſacre z to proclaim a Cruſada againit his Fellow-Chriſtian now in this trou- 
plous and divided time of the Kingdom? It he do, I ſha!l ſay that to be the 
Remonſtrant, is no better than to be a Jeſuit 3; and that it he and his accom- 

lices could do as the Rebels have done in Jreland to the Proteſtants, they 
would do in England the ſame to them that would no Prelates. For a more 
ſeditious and butcherly Speech no Cell of Loyola could have belch*d againſt 
one who in all his writing ſpake not, that any Man's fkin ſhould he rais'd. 
And yet this curſing mei, a hurler of ſtones, as well as a raiſer, wants not 
the face inſtantly to make as though he de/peir*d of victory unleſs a modeſt defence 
could get it him. Did Lerrat all, Readers, to foretel ye, when firſt I met 
with his title, that the epithet of modeſt there, was a certain red portending 
ſign, that he meant ere long to be molt tempeſtuouſly bold, and ſhameleſs ? 
Nevertheleſs he dares nut jay but there may be hid in his nature as much venomous 
Atheiſm and Prophanation, as he thinks hath broke ont at his adverſary”s lips; 
but be hath not the ſore running upon him, as he would intimate / have, Now 
truſt me not, Readers, if I be not already weary of pluming and footin x this 
Sea-gull, ſo open he lies to ſtrokes, and never offers at another, but brings 
home the dorre upon himſelf. For if the fore be running upon me, inall judg- 
ment I have ſcap'd the diſeaſe 3 but he who hath as much infection hid in 
kim, as he hath voluntarily confeſt, and cannot expel it, becauſe he is dull, for 
venomous Atheiſm were no treaſure to be kept within him elſe, let him take 
the part he hath choſen, which muſt needs follow, to fell and burſt with his 
own inward venom. 

SECTION. 

But mark, Readers, there is a kind of juſtice obſerv*d among them that do 
evil, but this Man loves injuſtice in the very order of his malice. For having 
all this while abus'd the good name of his adverſary with all manner of li- 
cence in revenge of his Remonſtrant, if they be not both one perſon, or as I 
am told, Father and Son, yet after all this he calls for Satisfaction, when as 
he himſelf hath already taken the utmoſt farthing. Yiolence hath been done, 
lays he, to the perſon of a holy and religious Prelate. To which, ſomething in ef- 
fect to what St. Pau! anſwer'd of Ananias, IT anſwer, I wiſt nt brethren that he 
das @ holy and religious Prelate; for evil is written of thoſe who would be Pre- 
lates. And finding him thus in diſguiſe without his ſuperſcription or Phy!aFery 
either of Holy or Prelate, it were no lin to ſerve him as Lougchemp Biſhop of 
Ely was ſerv'd in his diſguiſe at Dover: he hath begun the meaſure nameleſs, 
and when he pleaſes we may all appear as we are, And let him be then whathe 
will, he ſhall be to me ſo as I find him principPd. For neither muſt Prelate or 
Arch-Prelate hope to exempt himſelf from being reckon'd as one of the yul- 
gar, which is for him only to hope whom true wiſdom and the contempt of vul- 
gar opinions exempts, it being taught us in the Pſalms, that he who is in ho- 
nour and underſtandeth not, is as the beaſts that periſh. And now firſt he 
manner of handling that Cauſe which I undertook, he thinks is /uſpictous, as if 
the wiſeſt, and the beſt words were not ever to ſome or other ſuſpicious. 
But where is the olfence, the diſagreement from Chriſtian meekneſs, or the 
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precept of Solomon in anſwering folly ? When the Remonſtrant talks of f;,;; 
and ſcum, I tell him there is none, and bid him ſpare his ladle : when he brings 
in the meſs with Keal, Beef, and Breweſs, what ſtomach in England coulg 
forbear to call for flanks and briſkets? Capon and white Broth having bin 
likely ſometimes in the ſame room with Chriſt and his Apoſtles, why does it 
trouble him that it ſhould be now in the ſame leaf, eſpecially, where the dic. 
courſe is not continued, but interrupt? And let him tell me, is he wont to {ay 
grace, doth he not thenname holieſt names over the ſteam of coſtlieſt Su. 
perfluities ? Does he judge it fooliſh or diſhoneſt to write that among reli ious 
things, which when he talks of religious things, he can devoutly chey 2 
Is he afraid to name Chriſt where thoſe things are written in the ſame let. 
whom he fears not to name while the ſame things are in his mouth? Doth not 
Chriſt himſelf teach the higheſt things by the ſimilitude , d Bottles and patch. 
ed Cloaths ? Doth he not illuſtrate beſt things by things moſt evil ? his own 
coming to be as a thief in the night, and the righteous Man's wiſdom to that if 
an unjuſt Steward? He might therfore have done better to have kept in hi; 
canting Beggars, and heathen Altar, to ſacrifice his thread-bare criticiſm of 
Bomolochus to an unſeaſonable Goddels fit for him cal!'d Importunity, and have 
reſerved his Greek derivation till he lecture to his freſh Men, for here his itch- 
ing pedantry is but flouted. 

But to the end that nothing may be omitted which may further ſatisfy any 
conſcionable Man, who notwithſtanding what I could explain before the 
Animadverſions, remains yet unſatisfy*d concerning that way of writing which 
I there defended, but this confuter whom it pinches, utterly diſapproves; I 
ſhall aſſay once again, and perhaps with more ſucceſs. If therfore the 
queſtion were in oratory, whether a vehement vein throwing out indignation 
or ſcorn upon an object that merits it, were among the apteſt Ideas of ſpeech 
to be allow'd, it were my work, and that an eaſy one, to make it clear both 
by the rules of beſt Rhetoricians, and the famouſeſt examples of the Greet 
and Roman Orations. But ſince the Religion of it is diſputed, and not the 
Art, I ſhall make uſe only of ſuch reaſons and authorities, as Religion cannot 
except againſt, It will be harder to gainſay, than for me to evince that in the 
teaching of Men diverſly-temper'd different ways are to be try'd. The Bap- 
tiſt, we know, was a ſtrict Man, remarkable for auſterity and ſet order of lite. 
Our Saviour who had all gifts in him, was Lord to expreſs his indoctrinating 
power in what ſort him beſt ſeem'd; ſometimes by a mild and familiar con- 
verſe, ſometimes with plain and impartial home-ſp: aking, regard cfs of thoſe 
whom the auditors might think he ſhould have had in more reſpect ; other- 
whiles with bitter and ireful rebukes, if not teaching, yet leaving excule- 
leſs thoſe his wilful Impugners. What was all in him, was divided among 
many others the teachers of his Church; ſome to be fevere and ever of a {ad 
gravity, that they may win ſuch, and check ſometimes thoſe who be of nature 
over-confident and jocond ; others were ſent more chearful, free, and ſtill 
as it were at large, in the midſt of an untreſpaſſing honeſty; that they who 
are ſo tempered, may have by whom they might be drawn to ſalvation, and 
they who are too ſcrupulous, and dejected of ſpirit, might be often ſtrengthen'd 
with wiſe conſolations and revivings : no Man being torc'd wholly to diſſolve 
that ground-work of nature which God created in him, the ſanguine to empty 
out all his ſociable livelineſs, the choleric to expel quite the unſinning pre- 
dominance of his anger; but that each radical humour and paſſion w rought 
upon and corrected as it ought, might be made the proper mould and foun- 
dation of every Man's peculiar gifts and virtues. Some alſo were inducd 
with a ſtaid moderation, and ſoundneſs of argument, to teach and con- 
vince the rational and ſober- minded; yet not therfore that to be thought 
the only expedient courſe of teaching, for in times of oppoſition, when either 
againſt new hereſies ariſing, or old corruptions to be reform'd, this cool un- 
paſſionate mildneſs of poſitive wiſdom is not enough to damp and aſtoniſh the 
proud reſiſtance of carnal and falſe Doctors, then (that I may have leave to 


ſoar a- while as the Poets uſe) then Zea), whoſe ſubſtance is ethereal, arming 


in compleat diamond, aſcends his fiery Chariot drawn with two blazing Mete- 
ors figur'd like beaſts, but of a higher breed than any the Zodiac yields, re. 


ſembling two of thoſe four which Xzekze! and St. John ſaw, the one wy 
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like a Lion to expreſs Power, high Authority, and Indignation ; the other of 
countenance like a Man to caſt deriſion and ſcorn upon perverſe and fraudu- 
lent ſeducers: with theſe the invincible warrior Zeal ſhaking loofly the 
lack reins drives over the heads of ſcarlet Prelates, and ſuch as are inſolent 
to maintain traditions, bruiſing their ſtiff necks under his flaming wheels. 
Thus did the true Prophets of old combat with the falſe ; thus Chriſt himſelf 
the fountain of meekneſs found acrimony enough to be ſtill galling and vexing 
the Prelatical Phariſees. But ye will ſay theſe had immediate warrant from 
God to be thus bitter; and I ſay, ſo much the plainlier is it prov'd, that there 
may be a ſanctify'd bitterneſs againſt the enemies of truth. Yet that ye may 
not think Inſpiration only the warrant therof, but that it is as any other ver- 
tue, of moral and general obſervation, the example of Luther may ſtand forall, 
whom God made choice of betore others to be of higheſt eminence and 
power in reforming the Church; who, not of revelation, but of judgment 
writ ſo vehemently againſt the chief detenders of old untruths in the Romiſh 
Church, that his own friends and favourers were many times offended with 
the fierceneſs of his ſpirit 3 yet he being cited before Charles the Fifth to 
anſwer for his Books, and having divided them into three ſorts, wherof one 
was of thoſe which he had ſharply written, refus'd, though upon deliberation 
given him, to retract or unſay any word therin, as we may read in Seidan. 
Yea, he defends his eagerneſs, as being of an ardent ſpirit, and one who could 
not write a dull ftile : and affirmed, he thought it God's will to have the inventions 
of Men thus laid open, ſeeing that matters quietly handled were quickly forgot. And 
herewithal how uſeful and available God had made this tart Rhetoric in the 
Church's cauſe, he often found by his own experience. For when he betook 
himſelf to lenity and moderation, as they call it, he reap*d nothing but con- 
tempt both from Cajetan and Eraſmus, from Cocleus, from Ecchius, and others; 
inſomuch that blaming his friends who had ſo counſell'd him, he reſolv'd ne- 
ver to run into the like error: if at other times he ſeem to excuſe his vehe- 
mence, as more than what was meet, I have not examined through his works, 
to know how far he gave way to his own fervent mind; it ſhall ſuffice me to 
look to mine own. And this I ſhall eaſily aver, though it may ſeem a hard 
faying, that the ſpirit of God, who is purity itſelf, when he would reprove 
any fault ſeverely, or but relate things done or ſaid with indignation by others, 
abſtains not from ſome words not civil at other times to be ſpoken. Omitting 
that place in Numbers at the killing of Zimri and Cofbi, done. by Phineas in 
the height of zeal, related, as the Rabbins expound, not without an obſcene 
word, we may find in Deuteronomy and three of the Prophets, where God 
denouncing Hitterly the puniſhments of Idolaters, tells them in a term im - 
modeſt to be uttered in cool blood, that their Wives ſhall be defiPd openly. 
But theſe, they will ſay, were honeſt words in that age when they were ſpoken. 
Which is more than any Rabbin can prove; and certainly had God been fo 
minded, he could have pick'd ſuch words as ſhould never have come into 
abuſe, What will they ſay to this? David going againſt Nabal, in the very 
| ſame breath when he had but juſt before nam'd the name of God, he vows not 
to leave any alive of Nabal's houſe that piſſeth againſt the Wall. But this was 
unadviſedly ſpoke, you will anſwer, and ſet down to aggravate his infirmity. 
Turn then to the firſt of Kings, where God himſelf uſes the phraſe, 7 will cut 
off from Jeroboam him that piſſeth againſt the Wall, Which had it been an un- 
ſeemly ſpeech in the heat of an earneſt expreſſion, then we muſt conclude 
that Jonathan or Onkelos the Targumiſts were of cleaner language than he that 
made the tongue; for they render it as briefly, Iwill cut of all who are at years 
of diſcretion, that is to ſay, ſo much diſcretion as to hide nakedneſs. Wheras 
God, who is the Author both of purity and eloquence, choſe this phraſe as fit- 
teſt in that vehement character wherin he ſpake. Otherwiſe that plain word 
might have caſily bin forborn : which the Maſoreths and Rabbinical Scholiaſts 
not well attending, have often us'd to blur the margent with Ker; inſtead of 
Reliv, and gave us this inſulſe rule out of their Talmud, That all words which in 
the Law are writ obſcenely, muſt be chang*d to more civil words: Fools who would 
teach Men to read mare decently than God thought good to write. And 
thus I rake it to be manifeſt, that indignation againſt Men and their actions 
notoriouſly bad, hath leave and authority oft-times to utter ſuch words and 
Vor. I. Q 2 phraſes 
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phraſes as in common talk were not ſo mannerly to uſe. That ye may know, 
not only as the Hiſtorian ſpeaks, that all thoſe things for which Men Plough 
build, or ſail, chey vertue, but that all words, and whatſoever may be {poken, 
ſhall at fume time in an unwonted manner wait upon her purpoſes, x 
Now thut the Confutant may alfo know as he deſires, what force of teach. 
ing there is ſometimes in laughter; I ſhall return him in ſhort, that Laugh. 
ter being one vay of anſwering a Foo! according 10 bis folly, teaches two ſors 
of Perſons, firit, the Fool himſelf 19? te be worſe in his own conceit, as Solomon 
affirms 5 which is certainly a great document, to make an unwiſe Man know 
himſelf. Next, it reacheth the Hearers, in as much as ſcorn is one of thoſe 
Punift ments which belong to Men carnally wite, which is oft in SCripture de. 
clar'+; tor when ſuch are puniſh*d, the imple are therby made wiſe, if $:1;. 
man's rule be true. And I would afk, to w hat end Elia mock*d the falſe Pro- 
pliets ? was it to ſhew his wit, or to tulfil his humour? doubtleſs we can. 
not imagine that great ſervant of God had any other end in all which he there 
did, but to teach and inſtruct the poor miſled People. And we may ſre- 
quently read, that many of the Martyrs in the midſt of their troubles, were 
not ſparing to deride and ſcoff their ſuperſtitious perſecutors. Now may the 
Confutant adviſe again with Sir Francis Bacon, whether Eliab and the Martyrs 
did well to turn Religion into a Comedy or Satyr; 4% vip up the wounds of Io. 
latry and Superſtition with a laugh g Corntenance : So that for pious gravity 
his Author here is match'd and over-match'd, and for wit and morality in one 
that follows. 
laughing to teach the truth 
hat binders ? as ſome teachers give to Boys 
Tunkets and knacks, that they may learn apace, 
Thus Flaccrs in his firſt Satyr, and his tenth : 
— Teſting decides great things 
Stronglier, and better oft than earneſt can. 


T could urge the fame out of Cicero and Seneca, but he may content him 
with this. And henceforward, if he can learn, may know as well what are 
the bounds, and objects of Laughter and vehement Reproof, as he hath 
known hitherto how to deſerve them both. But leſt ſome may haply think, 
or thus expoſtulate with me after all this debatement, who made you the buy 
Almoner to deal about this dole of laughter and reprehenſion, which no Man 
thanks your bounty ior ? To the urbanity of that Man, I ſhould anſwer much 
after this fort : That 1, friend Objecter, having read of Heathen Philoſophers, 
lome to have taught, that whoſoever would but uſe his ear to liſten, might 
hear the voice of his guiding Genius ever before him, calling, and as it were 


pointing to that way which is his part to follow; others, as the Sie, to 


account reaſon, which they callthe Hegemonicen, to be the common Mercury 
conducting without error thoſe that give themſelves obediently to be led ac- 
cordingly : having read this, I could not efteem ſo poorly of the Faith which 
I protels, that God had left nothing to thoſe who had forſaken all other 
doctrines for his, to be an inward witneſs and warrant of what they have to 
do, as that they ſhould need to meaſure themſelves by other Men's meaſures, 
how to give {cope or limit to their proper actions; tor that were to make us 
the moſt at a ſtand, the moiſt uncertain and accidental wanderers in our do- 
ings, of all Religions in the World. So that the queſtion ere while mov'd, 
who he is that ſpends thus the benevolence of laughter and reproof lo li- 
berally upon ſuch Men asthe Prelates, may return with a more juſt demand, 
who he is not of place and knowledge never ſo mean, under whoſe contempt 
and jirk theſe Men are not deſervedly fallen? Neither can Religion receive a- 
ny wound by dilyrace thrown upon the Prelates, ſince Religion and they furcly 
were never in ſuch amity. They rather are the Men who have wounded Re- 
ligion, and their ſtripes muſt heal her. I might alſo tell them, what Electr? 
in doppecies, a wile Virgin anſwered her wicked Mother, who thought hericlt 
too violently reprov'd by her the Daughter. 


'Tis you that ſay it, not I; you do the deeds, 
And your ungodly deeds find me the words, if 
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If therfore the Remonſtrant complain of Libels, it is becauſe he feels them 
to be right aim'd. For I aſk again, as before in the Animadverſions, how long 
i; it ſince he hath diſreliſh'd Libels ? We never heard the leaſt mutter of his 
voice againſt them while they flew abroad with controul or check, deſaming 
the Scots and Puritans, And yet he can remember of none but Lyſmachus N. 
tenor, and that he miflized and cenſur d. No more but of one can the Remon- 
ſtrant remember? What if I put him in mind of one more? What if of one 
more wherof the Remonſtrant in many likelihoods may be thought the Au- 
thor ? Did he fever ſce a Pamphlet intitled after his own faſhion, A Survey of 
that fooliſh, ſeditions, ſcandalous, prephane Libel, the Proteflation protcjted ? The 
Child doth not more expreſly retigure the vifage of his Father, than that Book 
reſembles the ſtile of the Remonſtrant, in thoſe idioms of ſpeech, wherin 
he ſeems moſt to delight: and in the feventeenth Page three lines together 
taken out of the Remonſtrance word tor word, not as a Citation, but as an 
Author borrows from himiclt, Whoever it be, he may as juſtly be ſaid to 
have libell'd, as he againſt whom ke writes : there ye ſhall find another Man 
than here is made ſhew of, there he bites as faſt as this whines. Viregar in the 
Ink is there the antidote of Vipers. Laugbing in a religious Controverſy is there 
a thrifty Phyſic to expel his Melancholy. In the mean time the Teſtimony of 
Sir Francis Bacon was not milalle.iget, comp aining that Libels on the Bilhops 
part Were uttered openly ; and if he hoped the Prelates had no mntellivence <vith 
the Libellers, he delivers it but as his favourable opinion. But had he contra- 
dicted himſelf, how could I afloil him here, more than a little before, where I 
know not how, by entangling himſelt, he leaves an aſperſion upon Fob, which 
by any elſe I never heard laid to his charge ? For having affirmed that there is 
no greater confuſion than the confounding of jeſt and earneſt, preient y he brings 
the example of Job glancing at conceits of mirth, when be ſit among the people 
with the gravity of a Judge upon him, If Jeſt and Earneſt be ſuch acontuſion, 
then were the people much wiſer than Job, tor he ſmiPd, and they believed him 
not. To defend Libels, which is that wherof I am next accus'd, was far from 
my purpoſe. I had not lo little ſhare in good name, as to give another that 
advantage againſt myſelf. The ſum of what I ſaid was, that a more free per- 
miſſion of writing at ſome times might he profitable, in ſuch a queſtion eſpeci- 
ally wherin the Magiſtrates are not fully reſolv'd; and both ſides have equal 
liberty to write, as now they have. Not as when the Prelates bore ſway, in 
whoſe time the Books of ſome Men were confuted, when they who ſhould 
have anſwer'd were in cloſe priſon, deny*d the uſe of pen or paper. And the 
divine Right of Epiſcopacy was then valiantly aſſerted, when he who would have 
bin reſpondent mult have bethought himſelf withal how he could refute the 
Clint or the Gatehouſe, If now therfore they be purſu'd with bad words, who 
perſecuted others with bad deeds, it is a way to leſſen tumult rather than to en- 
creaſe it; whenas anger thus freely vented, ſpends itſelf ere it break out into 
action, though Mach:avel, whom he cites, or any Machiavilian Prieſt think 
the contrary, 

Ser. 3. 

Now, Readers, I bring ye to his third Section; wherin very cautiouſly 
and no more than needs, leſt I ſhould take him for ſome Chaplain ar 
hand, ſome Squire of the body to his Prelate, one that ſerves not at the Altar 
only, but at the Court Cup-board, he will beſtow on us a pretty model of him- 
ſelf; and ſobs me out halt a dozen ptizical Motto's wherever he had them, 
hopping ſhort in the meaſure of Convulſion- fits; in which labour the agony 
0: his Wit having ſcap'd narrowly, inſtead of well. ſiz d pcriods, he greets us 
with a quantity of thumb- ring polics. He has e fortune therfore good, becauſe 
be is content withit, This is a piece of ſapience not worth the brain of a fruit- 
trencher ; as if Content were the meaſure of what is good or bad in the gift 
of Fortune. For by this rule a bad Man may have a good fortune, becauſe he 
may be ott- times content with it for many reaſons which have no affinity with 
Virtue, as love of eaſe, want of ſpirit to ule more, and the like. And ther- 
fere content, he ſays, becauſe it neither goes before, nor comes behind his merit. Be- 
like then if his fortune ſhould go before his merit, he would not be content, 
but reſign, if we believe him, which I do the leſs, becauſe he implies, that 
il it came behind his merit, he would be content as little. Wheras if + wile 
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Man's content ſhould depend upon ſuch a Therfore, becauſe his fortune came 
not behind his merit, how many wiſe Men could have content in this world! 
In his next pithy ſymbol I dare not board him, for he paſſes all the ſeven oil, 
Maſters of Greece, attributing to himſelf that which gn my life Salomon duft. 
not; to have affettions ſo equally temper*d, that they neither too haſtily adbere 29 
the truth before it be fully examin'd, nor too lazily afterward, Which unleſs ho 
only were exempted out of the corrupt maſs of Adam, born without Sin or. 
ginal, and living without actual, is impoſſible. Had Salomon (tor it behoye, 
me to inſtance in the wiſeſt, dealing with ſuch a tranſcendent Sage as this) had 
Salomon affeEtions ſo equally temper'd, as not adhering t69 lazily to the truth, when 
God warn'd him of his halting in Idolatry ? do we rcad that he repented haft;. 
ly ? did not his affections lead him haſtily from an examin'd truth, how much 
more would they lead him flowly to it? Yet this Man beyond a Stoic Apathy, 
ſces truth as in a rapture, and cleaves to it; not as through the dim glaſs of 
his affections, which in this frail mar.fion of fl: ſh, are ever unequally temper'd, 
puſhing forward to error, and Keeping back from truth oft-times the beſt 
of Men. But how far this boaſter is from knowing himſelf, let his Preface 
ſpeak. Something I thought it was that made him fo quick-ſighted to gather 
ſuch ſtrange things out of the Animadverſions, wherot the leaft conception 
could not be drawn from thence, of Saur hints, ſometimes out of wit and 
cloaths, ſometimes in new Serge, drinking Sack, and ſwearing , now I know it 
was this equal temper of his affections that gave him to ſee clearer than any 
fennel-rub'd Serpent. Laſtly, he has refolv*d ba? neither perſon nor cauſe ſhall 
improper him. I may miſtake his meaning, for the word ye hear is iaitroter, 
But whether if not a Perſon, yet a good Parſonage or Impropriation bought 
out for him would not improper him, becauſe there may be a quirk in the word, 
I leave it for a Canoniſt to reſolve. | 
S 0 T. . | 

And thus ends this Section, or rather diſſetion of himſelf, ſhort ye 
will ſay both in breath and extent, as in our own praiſes it ought to be, un- 
leſs wherin a good name hath bin wrongfully attainted. Right, but it ye 
look at what he aſcribes to himſelt, ht temper of his affections which cannot 
any where be but in Paradiſe, all the judicious Panegyrics in any language ex- 
tant are not half ſo prolix. And that well apprars in his next removal. For 
what with putting his fancy to the tiptoe in this deſcription of himſclf, and 
what with adventuring preſently to ſtand upon his own legs without the crutches 
of his margent, which is the fluce moſt commonly that feeds the drowth 
of his Text, he comes fo lazily on in a Simily, with his arm full of weeds, 


to avoid nonſenſe. For it muſt be underſtood there that the Stranger, and rot 
he who brings the bundle, would be deceiv'd in cenſuring the field, which this hip- 
ſhot Crammarian cannot ſet into right frame of conſtruttion, neither here in 
the Similitude, nor in the following Reddition therof ; which being to this 
purpole, that the faults of ihe bejt pickt out, and preſented in groſs, ſecm monſtrous, 
this, ſaith he, you have done, in pinning on his ſleeve the faults of others ; asit 
to pick out his own faults, and to pin the faults of others upon him, were to do 
the ſame thing. To anſwer thertore how I have cull'd out the evil actions of 
the Remonſtrant from his Vertues, I am acquitted by the dexterity and con- 
veyance of his nonſenſe, loſing that for which he brought his parable. But 
what of other Men's faults I have pinn'd upon his ſleeve, let him ſhew. For 
whether he were the Man who term'd the Martyrs Foxian Conteſſors, it 
matters not; he that ſhall ſtep up before others to defend a Church-Govern- 
ment, which wants almoſt no circumſtance, but only a name to be a plain 


Popedom, a Government which changes the fatherly and ever-teachirg Diſci- 


Pline of Chriſt into that lordly and uninſtructing Juriſdiction which proper) 
makes the Pope Antichriſt, makes himſelf an acceſſory to all the evil commit- 
ted by thoſe, who are arm'd to do miſchief by that undue Government; which 
they by their wicked deeds, do with a kind of paſſive and unwitting Obedience 
to deſtroy. But he by plauſible words and tradicions againſt the Scrip- 
ture obſtinately ſeeks to maintain. They by their own wickedneſs ruining 
their own unjuſt authority, make room for good to ſucceed. But he by a oy 
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of good upholaing the evil which in them undoes itſelf, hinders the good 
which they by accident let in, Their manifeſt crimes ſerve to bring forth an 
enſuing good, and hatten a remedy againſt themſelves ; and his ſeeming good 
tends to reinforce their ſelf-puniſhing crimes and his own, by doing his beſt to 
delay all redreſs. Shall not all the miſchief which other Men do be laid to his 
charge, if they do it by that unchurch-like power which he defends? Chriſt 
nith, be that is not <vith me, is againſt me, and he that gathers not with me, ſcat- 
* ters. In what degree of enmity to Chriſt ſhall we place that Man then, who fo 
is with him, as that it makes more againſt him, and ſo gathers with him, that 
it ſcatters more from him ? Shall it avail that Man to ſay he honours the Mar- 
tyrs memory, and treads 1n their ſteps? No; the Phariſees confeſs'd as much 
of the holy Prophets. Let him, and ſuch as he, when they are in their beit 
actions, even at their prayers, look to hear that which the Hariſces heard from 
Jobn the Baptiſt, when they leaſt expected, when they rather lool''d for praiſe 
from him; Generation of Vipers, who hath warned ye to flee from the wrath to 
me? Now that ye have ſtart:d back from the purity of Scripture, which is 
the only rule of Reformation, to the old vomit of your traditions 3 now that 
ye have either troubled or leven'd the people of God, and the Doctrine of the 
Goſpel with ſcandalous Ceremonies and Maſs-borrow'd Liturgies, do ye turn 
the uſe of that truth which ye profeſs, to countenance that failhood which ye 
gein by? We alſo reverence the Martyrs, but rely only upon the Scriptures. 
And why we ought not to rely upon the Martyrs, I ſhall be content with ſuch 
reaſons as my Confuter himſelf atiords me ; who is, I muſt needs ſay tor him, 
in that point as officious an Adverſary as I would wiſh to any Man. For, fr, 
faith he, there may be a Martyr in a wrong Cauſe, and as couragions in ſuffer - 
ing as the beſt , ſometimes in a good Cauſe with a forward ambition diſpleaſing 70 
Cad. Other whiles they that ſtory of them out of blind zeal or malice, may write 
many things of them untruly. It this be ſo, as ye hear his own conteſſion, with 
what ſafety can the Remonſtrant rely upon the Martyrs as Pa!rons of his Cauſe, 
whenas any of thoſe who are alledg'd for the approvers of our Liturgy or Pre- 


laty, might have bin, though not in a wrong Cauſe, Martyrs ? yet whether 


not vainly ambitious of that honour, or whether not miſreported or miſunder- 
ſtood in thoſe their opinions, God only knows. The Teſtimony of what we 
belicve in Religion mult be ſuch as the Conſcience may reſt on to be infallible 
and incorruptible, which is only the Word of God, 

Ser. 3. 

His fifth Section finds itſelf aggrieved that the Remonſtrant ſhould be tax'd 
with the illegal proceeding of the High Commiſſion, and Oath ex eficio: And 
firſt, whether they were illegal or no, tis more than he knows, See this male vo- 
lent Fox; that Tyranny which the whole Kingdom cry'd out againſt as ſtung 
with Adders and Scorpions, that Tyranny which the Parlament in compaſſion 
of the Church and Commonwealth hath diſſolv'd and fetch'd up by the roots, 
for which it hath receiv'd the public Thanks and Bleflings of thouſands ; this 
obſcure thorn-eater of Malice and Detraction, as well as of Quodlibets and Ho- 
thiſms, knows not whether it were illegal or not. Evil, evil, would be your 
reward, ye Worthies of the Parlament, if this Sophiſter and his Accomplices 
had the cenſuring or the ſounding forth of your labours. And that the Re- 
monſtrant cannot waſh his hands of all the cruelties exercis'd by the Prelates, 
is paſt doubting. They ſcourged the Confeſſors of the Goſpel, and he held 
the Scourgers garments. They executed their rage; and he, if hedid nothing 


elſe, defended the Government with the Oath that did it, and the Ceremonies 


which were the cauſe of it: does he think es counted guiltleſs ? 
S207. 6, 

In the following Section I muſt foretel ye, Readers, the doings will be rough 
and dangerous, the baiting of a Satyr. And it the work ſeem more trivial or 
boiſterous than for this Diſcourſe, let the Remonſtrant thank the folly of this 
Confuter, who could not let a private word paſs, but he muſt make all this 
blaze of it. I had ſaid, that becauſe the Remonſtrant was ſo much offen ded 
with thoſe who were tart againſt the Prelates, ſure he lov'd toothleſs Satyrs, 
Which I took were as improper as a toothed Sleekſtone. This Champion from 
behind the Arras cries out, that thoſe toothleſs Satyrs were of the Remon- 
ſtrant's making; and arms himſelf here tooth and nail, and horn to boot, to 
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ſupply the want of teeth, or rather of gums in the Satyrs. And for an g 

{et tells me, that the ſimily of a Sleekſtone ſhews 7 can be os bold with Py... 
es familiar with a Loundreſs. But does it not argue rather the laſcivious tom 
neſs of his own fancy, who from the harmleſs mention of a Sle:kftg;c e wn 
neigh out the remembrance of his old converſation among the Yirainigy toy. 
lops ? For me, it he move me, I ſhall claim his own Oath, the Oh g officio 
againſt any Prieſt or Prelate in the Kingdom, to have ever as much hated jych 
pranks as the beſt and chaſteſt of them all. That exception which I mi. 
againſt toothleſs Satyrs, the Confuter hopes I had from the Satyriſt, but i, {,; 
decciv'd: neither had I ever read the hobbling Dt:cb which he means. FE,. 


— 


lating; rather nice and humorous in what was tolcrable, than patient to teu 


4 


me, if I chang*d my thought, and concluded him fome deſperate Cut, B 


@ #++ 


tily 11 I {ca ven uni ce] : { Ponhet hs 


y its 


falls down to that wretched poorneſs and ſrigidity, as to talk of Bre 


Heaven, and the Ojtler of Heaven , and there wanting other matter to cuch 
him a heat, (tor certain he was in the frozen Zoe milerably benumi/ dl) wi; 

x x l } ) with 
thoughts lower than any Beadle betakes him to whip the ſign-poſts of Com. 
bridge Alchouſes, the ordinary ſubject of treſhmens tales, and in a ftraia ; 
pitiful. Which for him who would be counted t Engliſh Sadr, to abit: 
himſelf to, who might have learnt better among tlc Lain and Halian Su. 

8 1 Fo * 1 by : 7 

tyriſts, and in our own tongue from the Ven ani Cre d of Pierce Plecmat, 
beſides others before him, manifeſted a preſumptuous undertaking with weak 
and unexamin'd ſhoulders. For a Satyr at it was born out of a Trayedy, fo 
ought to reſemble his parentage, to ſtrike high, and adventure dangerouſly 


3» 


at the moſt eminent vices among the greatelt perions, and not to crccp into 
every blind Taphouſe that fears a Conſtable more than a Satyr. But that ſuch 
a Poem ſhould be toothleſs, I ſtill affirm it to be a bull, taking away the di. 
ſence of that which it calls itſelf. For if it bite neither the perſons nor the vices, 
how is it a Satyr? and if it bite either, how is it toothleſs ? ſo that toothl-!s 
Satyrs are as much as if he had ſaid toothlefs teeth, What we ſhould do ther- 
fore with this learned Comment upon Teeth and 77orns, which hath brought 
this Confutant into his pedantic Kingdom of Cornucopta, to reward him tor 
gloſſing upon Horns even to the Hebrew root, I know not unleſ we ſhou!. 
commenc him to be Lecturer in Eaft-cheap upon St. Ents day, when thy 
ſend their Tribute to that famous Haven by Deptford, Bur we are not like 
to ſcape him ſo. For now the worm of Cri7iciſm works in him, he will rz!] us 
the derivation of German Rutters, of Meat, and of Int, which doubtlels, rigit- 
ly apply'd with ſome gall in it, may prove good to heal this tetter of Pec2gy- 
ginating, that if he be 
an Arminian, and deny original Sin, all the &1ymolcgies of his Book fhal: wit- 
neſs that his brain is not meanly tainted with that intection. 
8 | 
His ſeventh Section labours to cavil out the flaws which were found in tus 


' . . . . 3 | 
Remonſtrant's Logic; who having laid down for a general propoſition, that 


civil Polity is variable and arbitrary, from whence was inſerr'd logically upon 
him that he had concluded the Polity of England to be arbitrary, for gencral 
includes particular ; here his Defendant is not aſhamed to contets that the Re- 
monſtrant's propoſition was ſophiſtical by @ Fallacy calPd, ad piities inter. 
gationes: Which ſounds to me ſomewhat ſtrange that a Remonſtrant of that pre: 
rended ſincerity ſhould bring deceitful and double-dealing Propoſitions to tt. 
Parlament. The truth is, he had let flip a ſhrewd paſſage ere he was aware: 


1977 
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not thinking the concluſion would turn upon him with ſuch a terrible edge, and 
or knowing how to wind out of the briars, he or his ſubſtitute ſcenis more 
willing to lay the integrity of his Logic to pawn, and grant a fallacy in his 
own Major where none is, than to be torc*d to uphold the Inference. For that 
diſtinction of paſible and lawful is ridiculous to be ſought for in that propoſi- 
tion 3 no Man doubting that it is poſſible to change the form of civil Polity ; 
and that it is held lawful by that Major, the word arbitrary implies. Nor will 
this help him, to deny that it is arbitrary at any time, or by any underiakrs, 
(which are two limitations invented by him ſince) for when it ſtands as he will 
lave it now by his ſecond Edition, civil Polity is variable, but not at any time, 
ir bs any undertaters, it will reſult upon him, belike then at ſome time, and 
by jome undertakers it may. And ſo he goes on mincing the matter, till he 
meets with ſomething in Sir Francis Bacon, then he takes heart again, and 
holds his Major at large But by and by, as ſoon as the ſhadow of Sir Francis 
hath left him, he falls off again warping and warping, till he come to contra- 
dit himſelf in diameter; and denies flatly that it iser/her variable or arbitrary, 
being once ſettled, Which third ſhift is no leſs a piece of laughter: For before 
the Polity was ſettled, how could it be variable, whenas it was no Polity at 
all, but either an Anarchy or a Tyranny ? That limitation thertore, of after 
ſettling, is a mere Tautclogy, So that in fine his former aſſertion is now recant- 
ed, and civil Polity is neuher variable nor arbitrary. 
I zCcT.. 8. 

Whatever elſe may perſuade me that this Confutation was not made with- 
out ſome aſſiſtance or advice of the Remonſtrant, yet in this eighth Section 
that his hand was not greatly intermix*d, I can eaſily believe. For it begins 
with this ſurmile, that not having to accuſe the Remonſtrant to the King, I do it to 
the Parlament ; which conceit of the Man cleanly ſhoves the King out of the 
Parlament, and makes two bodies of one, Wheras the Remonſtrant in the 
Epiſtle to his laſt ſhort anſwer, gives his ſuppoſal that they cannot be ſever din the 
Rights of their ſeveral Concernments. Mark, Readers, if they cannot be ſe- 
ver'd in what is ſeveral (which caſts a Bull's eye to go yoke with the toothleſs 
Satyrs) how ſhould they be ſever'd in their common concernments, the wel- 
fare of the Land, by due accuſation of ſuch as are the common grievances, 
among which I took the Remonſtrant to be one? And therfore it I accus'd 
him to the Parlament, it was the ſame as to accuſe him to the King. Next he 
caſts it into the diſh of I know not whom, that they flatter ſome of the Houſe, 
ond libel others whoſe Conſciences made them vote contrary to ſome proceedings. 
Thoſe ſome proceedings can be underſtood of nothing elſe but the Deputy*s ex- 
ecution, And can this private Concocter of Male- content, at the very inſtant 
when he pretends to extol the Parlament, afford thus to blur over, rather 
than to mention that public triumph of their juſtice and conſtancy ſo high, 
lo glorious, ſo reviving to the fainted Commonwealth, with ſuch a ſuſpicious 
and murmuring expreſſion as to call it ſome proceedings? and yet immediately 
he falls to glozing, as if he were the only Man that rejoic'd at theſe times. 
But I ſhall diſcover to ye, Readers, that this his praiſing of them is as full of 
nonſenſe and ſcholaſtic foppery, as his meaning he himſelf diſcovers to be full 


of cloſe malignity. His firſt Encomium is, that the Sun looks not upon a braver, 


nobler Convocation than is that of King, Peers, and Commons. One thing I beg 
of ye Readers, as ye bear any zeal to Learning, to Elegance, and that which 


is calPd Decorum in the writing of Praiſe, eſpecially on ſuch a noble Argu- 


ment, ye would not be offended, though I rate this cloiſter'd Lubber accord- 
ing to his deſerts. Where didſt thou learn to be ſo aguiſh, ſo puſillanimous, 
thou lozel Batchelor of Art, as againſt all Cuſtom and uſe of Speech to term 
the high and ſovereign Court of Parlament, a Convocation ? Was this the flower 
ot all thy Syzoxyme's and voluminous Papers, whoſe beſt Folio's are prede- 
*tin'd to no better end than to make winding Sheets in Lent for Pilchers ? 
Could'ſt thou pretume thus with one word's ſpeaking to clap as it were under 
hatches the King with all his Peers antl Gentry into ſquare 2 s, and Monkiſh 
Hoods? how well doſt thou now appear to bea chip of the old block, that could 
ind Bridge-/treet and Alehouſes in Heaven? why didſt thou not, to be his perfect 
mitator, liken the King to the Vice-Chancellor, and the Lords to the Doctors? 
Neither is this an indignity only but a reproach, to call that inviolable Refi - 

You, I; | R dence 
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dence of Juſtice and Liberty, by ſuch an odious name as now a Conde 
become, which would be nothing injur'd, though it were ſtiPd the how gf 
bondage, wherout ſo many cruel taſks, ſo many unjuſt burthens have bes 
laden upon the bruiſed conſciences of ſo many Chriſtians throughout the land 
But which of thoſe worthy deeds, wherof we and our poſterity mutt conte 
this Parlament to have done ſo many and ſo noble, which of thoſe memgry.. 
acts comes firſt into his praiſes ? none of all, not one. What will he te, 
praiſe them for? not for any thing doing, but for deferring to do, jor di. 
terring to chaſtiſe his lewd and inſolent Comprieſts : Not that they have de 
ferr*d all, but that he hopes they will remit what is yet behind. For t. 
reſt of his Oratory that follows, ſo juſt is it in the language of ſtall-epitt. 
nonſenſe, that if he who made it can underſtand it, I deny not but that h. 
may deſerve for his pains a caſt Doublet. When a Man would look he ſhows 
vent ſomething of his own, as ever in a ſet ſpeech the manner is with lin 
that knows any thing, he, leſt we ſhould not take notice enough of hi; bir. 
ren ſtupidity, declares it by Alphabet, and refers us to odd remnants in .. 
Topics. Nor yet content with the wonted room of his margent, but h. 
muſt cut out large flocks and creeks into his text to unlade the fooliſh frigut, 
of his unſcaſonable Authorities, not therwith to praiſe the Parlament, hy: 
to tell them what he would have them do. What elſe there is, he jumble; 
together in ſuch a loſt conſtruction, as no Man either letter'd or unletter's, 
will be able to piece up. I ſhall ſpare to tranſcribe him, but if I do him 
wrong, let me be ſo dealt with. | 
Now although it be a digreſſion from the enſuing matter, yet becauſe ir hall 
not be ſaid I amapter to blame others than to make trial myſelf, and that ! 
may after this harſh diſcord touch upon a ſmoother ſtring a-while to entertain 
myſelf and him that liſt, with ſome more pleaſing fit, and not the leaft to 
teſtify the gratitude which I owe to thoſe public Benefactors of their Coun- 
try, for the ſhare I enjoy in the common peace and good by their inceſſant 
labours; I ſhall be ſo troubleſome to this Declaimer for once, as to ſhew him 
what he might have better ſaid in their praiſe : Wherin I muſt mention only 
ſome few things of many, for more than that to a digreſſion may not be grant- 
ed. Although certainly their actions are worthy not thus to be ſpoken of by the 
way, yet if herafter it befall me to attempt ſomething more anſwerable to 
their great Merits, I perceive how hopeleſs it will be to reach the height of 
their praiſes at the accompliſhment of that expectation that waits upon 
their noble Deeds, the unfiniſhing wherof already ſurpaſſes what others be- 
fore them have left enacted with their utmoſt periormance through many ages. 
And to the end we may be confident that what they do, proceeds neither 
from uncertain opinion, nor ſudden counſels, but from mature wiſdom, deli. 
berate vertue, and dear affection to the public good, I ſhall begin at that 
which made them likelieſt in the eyes of good Men to effect thoſe things tor 
the recovery of decay*d Religion and the Commonwealth, which they who 
were beſt minded had long with'd for, but few, as the times then were deſpe- 
rate, had the courage to hope for. Firſt, therfore, the moſt of them being 
either of ancient and high Nobility, or at leaft of known and well repute! 
Anceſtry, which is a great advantage towards Vertue one way, but in reſpec: 
of wealth, eaſe and flattery, which accompanies a nice and tender educa- 
tion, is as much a hindrance another way; the good which lay before then 
they took, in imitating the worthieſt of their Progenitors; and the evil which 
aſſaulted their younger years by the temptation of riches, high birth, and 
that uſual bringing up, perhaps too favourable and too remiſs, through th. 
{ſtrength of an inbred goodneſs, and with the help of divine Grace, that had 
mark*d them out for no mean purpoſes, they nobly overcame, Yet had tic; 
a greater danger to cope with; for being train'd up in the knowledge 0: 
learning, and ſent to thoſe places which were intended to be the ſced- plos 
of Piety and the Liberal Arts, but were become the nurſeries of Super - 
ſtition and empty Speculation, as they were proſperous againſt thoſe vices 
which grow upon youth out of idleneſs and ſuperfluity, ſo were they hayp? 
in working oft the harms of their abuſed ſtudies and labours, correcting . 
the clearneſs of their own judgment the errors of their miſ-inſtruction, au 


were as David was, wiſer than their teachers. And although their lot fell!“ 
| Wu 
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ſuch times, and to be bred in fach places, where if they chanc'd to be taught 
any thing goo, or of their own accord had learnt it, they might ſee that 
\reſently untaught th m by the cuſtom and ill example of their Elders ; fo far 
1a all probability was their youth from being miſled by the ſingle power of 
Example, as their riper years were known to he unmov'd with the baits of 

referment, and undaunted for any diſcouragement and terror which appear*d 
often to thoſe that lov*d Religion and their native Liberty: which two things 
God hath inſeparably knit together, and hath diſclos'd to us, that they who 
el; to corrupt our Religion, are the ſame that would enthrall our civil Liber- 
ty. Thus in the midſt of all 1 and diſreſpects (ſome alſo at laſt not 
without impriſonment and open diſgraces in the cauſe of their Country) 
having given proof of themſelves td * made and fram'd by nature 
to the love and practice of Vertue, tfan others under the holieſt precepts 
and beſt examples have been headſtrong and prone to vice; and having in all 
the trials of a firm ingrafted honeſty not 6ftnet buckled in the conflict than 
given every oppoſition the foil, this moreover was added by favour from 
Heaven, as an ornament and happineſs to their Vertue, that it ſhould be nei- 
ther obſcure in the opinion of Men, nor eclipſed for want of matter equal to il- 
luſtrate itſelf; God and Man conſenting in joint approbation td chuſe them out 
as worthieſt above others to be both the great reformers of the Church, and 
the reſtorers of the Commonwealth. Nor did they deceive that expectation 
which with the eyes and deſires of their Country was fixt upon them; for no 
ſooner did the force of ſo much united Excellence meet in one globe of bright- 
neſs and efficacy, but encountering the dazled reſiſtance of Tyranny, they gave 
not over, though their enemies were ſtrong and ſuttle, till they had laid her 
groveling upon the fatal block ; with one ſtroke winning again our loſt Li- 
berties and Charters, which our Forefathers after ſo many battles could ſcarce 
maintain. And meeting next, as I may ſo reſemble, with the ſecond Life of 
Tyranny (for ſhe was grown an ambiguous monſter, and to be ſlain in two 
ſhapes) guarded with Superſtition which hath no ſmall power to captivate the 
minds of Men otherwiſe moſt wiſe, they neither were taken with her miter'4 
hypocriſy, nor ry with the puſh of her beſtial horns, but breaking 
them immediately 

Which repulſe only given to the Prelates (that we may imagine how happy 
their removal would be) was the producement of ſuch glorious effects and con- 


ſequences in the Church, that if I ſhould compare them with thoſe exploits of 


higheſt fame in Poems and Panegyrics of old, I am certain it would but di- 
miniſh and impair their worth, who are now my Argument : For thoſe ancient 
Worthies delivered Men from ſuch Tyrants as were content to inforce only an 
outward obedience, letting the Mind be as free as it could; but theſe have 
reed us from a doctrine of Tyranny that offered violence and corruption even 
to the inward perſuaſion. They ſet at liberty Nations and Cities of Men 
good and bad mix'd together; but theſe opening the priſons and dungeons, 
. call'd out of darkneſs and bonds the elect Martyrs and Witneſſes of their Re- 
deemer. They reſtor'd the Body to eaſe and wealth; but theſe the oppreſs'd 
Conſcience to that freedom which is the chief prerogative of the Goſpel, 
taking off thoſe cruel burthens impos'd not by neceſſity, as other Tyrants are 
wont for the ſafe-guard of their lives, but laid upon our necks by the ſtrange 
wiltulneſs and wantonneſs of a needleſs and jolly perſecutor call'd Indifference. 
Laſtly, ſome of thoſe ancient Deliverers have had immortal - praiſes for pre- 
lerving their Citizens from a famine of corn. But theſe by this only repulſe 
of an unholy Hierarchy, almoſt in a moment repleniſh'd with ſaving knowledge 
their Country nigh famiſh'd for want of that which ſhould feed their ſouls. 
All this being done while two Armies in the field ſtood gazing on, the one in 
reverence of ſuch Nobleneſs quietly gave back and diſlodg'd ; the other, ſpight 
of the unrulineſs, and douhted fidelity in ſome Regiments, was either per- 
 luaded or compell'd to diſband and retire home. With ſuch a Majeſty pad 
their Wiſdom begirt itſelf, that wheras others had levied war to ſubdue a 
Nation that ſought for peace, they ſitting here in peace, could ſo many miles 
extend the force of their ſingle words as to overawe the diſſolute ſtoutneſs of 
an armed Power ſecretly ſtirr'd up and almoſt hir'd againſt them. And een. 
by a N proteſtation vow'd themſelves * the Kingdom anew to God * 
ol. I. 2 1s 


orc'd her to unbend the pontifical brow, and recoil : 
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dence of Juſtice and Liberty, by ſuch an odious name as now a Conde 
become, which would be nothing injur'd, though it were ſtiPd the how gr 
bondage, wherout ſo many cruel taſks, ſo many unjuſt burthens have bas 
laden upon the bruiſed conſciences of ſo many Chriſtians throughout the lan 
But which of thoſe worthy deeds, wherof we and our poſterity muit con 
this Parlament to have done ſo many and ſo noble, which of thoſe mem yy. 
acts comes firſt into his praiſes ? none of all, not one. What will he de, 
praiſe them for? not for any thing doing, but for deferring to do, tor d. 
ferring to chaſtiſe his lewd and inſolent Compriefts : Not that they have de 
ferr*d all, but that he hopes they will remit what is yet behind. Fox +. 
reſt of his Oratory that follows, fo juſt is it in the language of ftall-epin, 
nonſenſe, that if he who made it can underſtand it, I deny not but that h. 
may deſerve for his pains a caſt Doublet. When a Man would look he ſoy; 
vent ſomething of his own, as ever in a ſet ſpeech the manner is wit!, n 
that knows any thing, he, leſt we ſhould not take notice enough of his bar 
ren ſtupidity, declares it by Alphabet, and refers us to odd remnants in . 
Topics. Nor yet content with the wonted room of his margent, but h. 
mult cut out large flocks and creeks into his text to unlade the foolith trig;, 
of his unſcaſonable Authorities, not therwith to praiſe the Parlament, by: 
to tell them what he would have them do. What elſe there is, he jumblc; 
together in ſuch a loſt conſtruction, as no Man either letter*d or unletter's, 
will be able to piece up. I ſhall ſpare to tranſcribe him, but if I do him 
wrong, let me be ſo dealt with. | 
Now although it be a digreſſion from the enſuing matter, yet becauſe it ſha!l 
not be faid I am apter to blame others than to make trial myſelf, and that ! 
may after this harſh diſcord touch upon a ſmoother ſtring a-while to entertzin 
my ſelf and him that liſt, with ſome more pleaſing fit, and not the leaft to 
teſtify the gratitude which I owe to thoſe public Benefactors of their Coun- 
try, for the ſhare I enjoy in the common peace and good by their inceflint 
labours; I ſhall be ſo troubleſome to this Declaimer for once, as to ſhew him 
what he might have better ſaid in their praiſe : Wherin I muſt mention only 
ſome few things of many, for more than that to a digreſſion may not be grant- 
ed. Although certainly their actions are worthy not thus to be ſpoken of by the 
way, yet if herafter it befall me to attempt ſomething more anſwerable to 
their great Merits, I perceive how hopelets it will be to reach the height of 
their praiſes at the accompliſhment of that expectation that waits upon 
their noble Deeds, the unfiniſhing wherof already turpaſſes what others be- 
fore them have left enacted with their utmoſt periormance through many ages. 
And to the end we may be confident that whit they do, proceeds neither 
from uncertain opinion, nor ſudden counſels, but from mature wiſdom, dh. 
berate vertue, and dear affection to the public good, I ſhall begin at that 
which made them likelieſt in the eyes of good Men to effect thoſe things tor 
the recovery of decay'd Religion and the Commonwealth, which they who 
were beſt minded had long with'd for, but few, as the times then were deſpe- 
rate, had the courage to hope for. Firſt, therfore, the moſt of them being 
either of ancient and high Nobility, or at leaſt of known and well reputea 
Anceſtry, which is a great advantage towards Vertue one way, but in retpcc 
of wealth, eaſe and flattery, which accompanies a nice and tender educa- 
tion, is as much a hindrance another way; the good which lay before then 
they took, in imitating the worthieſt of their Progenitors; arid the evil which 
aſſaulted their younger years by the temptation of riches, high birth, and 
that uſual bringing up, perhaps too favourable and too remiſs, through t 
ſtrength of an inbred goodneſs, and with the help of divine Grace, that he. 
mark'd them out for no mean purpoſes, they nobly overcame. Yet had ty 
a greater danger to cope with; for being train'd up in the knowledge vi 
learning, and ſent to thoſe places which were intended to be the ſced- l= 
of Piety and the Liberal Arts, but were become the nurſeries of Sep*r- 
ſtition and empty Speculation, as they were proſperous againſt thoſe vice 
which grow upon youth out of idleneſs and ſuperfluity, ſo were they happ? 
in working oft the harms of their abuſed ſtudics and labours, correcting , 
the clearneſs of their own judgment the errors of their miſ-inſtruction, 2% 
were as David was, wiſer than their teachers. And although their lot fe!“ 
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ſuch times, and to be bred in och places, where if they chanc'd to be taught 
any thing good, or of their own accord had learnt it, they might ſee that 
\refently untaught th m by the cuſtom and ill example of their Elders ; ſo far 
N all probability was their youth from being miſled by the ſingle power of 
Example, as their riper years were known to be unmov'd with the baits of 
referment, and undaunted for any diſcouragement and terror which appear'd 
often to thoſe that lov* Religion and their native Liberty: which two things 
God hath inſeparably knit together, and hath diſclos'd to us, that they who 
elk to corrupt our Religion, are the ſame that would enthrall our civil Liber- 
ty. Thus in the midſt of all diſadvantages and diſreſpects (ſome alſo at laſt not 
without impriſonment and open diſgraces in the cauſe of their Country) 
having given proof of themſelves td be er made and fram'd by nature 
to the love and practice of Vertue, than others under the holieſt precepts 
and beſt examples have been headſtrong and prone to vice; and having in all 
the trials of a firm ingrafted honeſty not oftner buckled in the conflict than 
given every oppoſition the foil, this moreovet was added by favour from 
Heaven, as an ornament and happineſs to their Vertue, that it ſhould be nei- 
ther obſcure in the opinion of Men, nor eclipſed for want of matter equal to il- 
uſtrate itſelf; God and Man conſenting in joint approbation to chuſe them out 
as worthieſt above others to be both the great reformers of the Church, and 
the reſtorers of the Commonwealth. Nor did they deceive that expectation 
which with the eyes and deſires of their Country was fixt upon them; for no 
ſooner did the force of ſo much united Excellence meet in one globe of bright- 
neſs and efficacy, but encountering the dazled reſiſtance of Tyranny, they gave 
not over, though their enemies were ſtrong and ſuttle, till they had laid her 
groveling upon the fatal block; with one ſtroke winning again our loſt Li- 
b-rtics and Charters, which our Forefathers after ſo many battles could ſcarce 
maintain, And meeting next, as I may ſo reſemble, with the ſecond Life of 
Tyranny (for ſhe was grown an ambiguous monſter, and to be ſlain in two 
ſhapes) guarded with Superſtition which hath no ſmall power to captivate the 
minds of Men otherwiſe moſt wiſe, they neither were taken with her miter'd 
hypocriſy, nor — with the puſh of her beſtial horns, but breaking 


them immediately forc'd her to unbend the pontifical brow, and recoil : 


Which repulſe only given to the Prelates (that we may imagine how happy 
their removal would be) was the producement of ſuch glorious effects and con- 


ſequences in the Church, that if I ſhould compare them with thoſe exploits of 


higheſt fame in Poems and Panegyrics of old, I am certain it would but di- 
miniſh and impair their worth, who are now my Argument : For thoſe ancient 
Worthies delivered Men from ſuch Tyrants as were content to inforce only an 
outward obedience, letting the Mind be as free as it could; but theſe have 
reed us from a doctrine of Tyranny that offered violence and corruption even 
to the inward perſuaſion. They ſet at liberty Nations and Cities of Men 
good and bad mix'd together; but theſe opening the priſons and dungeons, 
calPd out of darkneſs and bonds the elect Martyrs and Witneſſes of their Re- 
deemer. They reſtor' d the Body to eaſe and wealth; but theſe the oppreſs'd 
Conſcience to that freedom which is the chief prerogative of the Goſpel, 
taking off thoſe cruel burthens impos'd not by neceſſity, as other Tyrants are 
wont tor the ſafe-guard of their lives, but laid upon our necks by the ſtrange 
wiltulneſs and wantonneſs of a needleſs and jolly perſecutor call'd Indifference. 
Laſtly, ſome of thoſe ancient Deliverers have had immortal praiſes for pre- 
lerving their Citizens from a famine of corn. But theſe by this only repulſe 
of an unholy Hierarchy, almoſt in a moment repleniſh'd with ſaving knowhdoe 
their Country nigh famiſh'd for want of that which ſhould feed their ſouls. 


All this being done while two Armies in the field ſtood gazing on, the one in 


reverence of ſuch Nobleneſs quietly gave back and diflodg'd ; the other, ſpight 
of the unrulineſs, and doubted fidelity in ſome Regiments, was either per- 
luaded or compelPd to diſband and retire home. With ſuch a Majeſty 
their Wiſdom begirt itſelf, that wheras others had levied war to ſubdue a 
Nation that ſought for peace, they ſitting here in peace, could ſo many miles 
extend the force of their fingle words as to overawe the diſſolute ſtoutneſs of 
an armed Power ſecretly ſtirr'd up and almoſt hir'd againſt them. And rhe, 
by 5 W proteſtation vow'd themſelves 1 the Kingdom anew to God = 
ol. I. 2 1s 
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his ſervice, and by a prudent foreſight above what their Fathers thought on 

revented the diſſolution and fruſtrating of their deſigns by an untimely break. 
ing up, notwithſtanding all the treaſonous Plots againſt them, all the ry. 
mours either of Rebellion or Invaſion, they have not bin yet brought to change 
their conſtant reſolution, ever to think tearlefly of their own lafeties, and 
hopefully of the Commonwealth; which hath gain'd them ſuch an admira- 
tion from all good Men, that now they hear it as their ordinary ſurname, to 
be ſaluted the Fathers of their Country, and fit as Gods among daily Petiti. 
ons and public Thanks flowing in upon them. Which doth fo little yet cxalt 
them in their own thoughts, that with all gentle affability, and courteous ac. 
ceptance they both receive and return that tribute of thanks which is render 
them; teſtifying their zeal and deſire to ſpend themſelves as it were picce- 
meal upon the grievances and wrongs of their diſtreſſed Nation: inſomuch 
that the meaneſt Artizans and Labourers, at other times alſo Women, and 
often the younger ſort of Servants aſſembling with their complaints, and that 
ſometimes in a leſs humble guiſe than for Petitioners, have gone with conf. 
dence, that neither their meanneſs would be rejected, nor their ſimplicity 
contemn'd; nor yet their urgency diſtaſted either by the dignity, wiſdom, or 
moderation of that ſupreme Senate; nor did they depart unſatisfy'd. And 
indeed, if we conſider the general concourſe of Suppliants, the free and ready 
admittance, the willing and ſpeedy redreſs in what is poſſible, it will not ſcem 
much otherwiſe, than as if ſome divine Commiſſion from Heaven were de. 
ſcended to take into hearing and commiſeration the long remedileſs afflicti- 
ons of this Kingdom; were it not that none more than themſelves labour 
to remove and divert ſuch thoughts, leſt Men ſhould place too much confi 
dence in their Perſons, ſtill referring us and our Prayers to him that can 
grant all, and appointing the monthly return of public Faſts and Supplica- 
tions. Therfore the more they ſeek to humble themſelves, the more docs 
God by manifeſt Signs and Teſtimonies, viſibly honour their proceedings; 
and ſets them as the Mediators of this his Covenant, which he offers us to re- 
new. Wicked Men daily conſpire their hurt, and it comes to nothing; Re- 
bellion rages in our {rj Province, but with miraculous and lolsleſs vido- 
rics of few againſt many, is daily diſcomfited and broken; if we neglect hot 
this early pledge of God's inclining towards us, by the flackneſs of our need- 
ful aids. And wheras at other times we count it ample honour when God 
vouchſafes to make Man the inſtrument and ſubordinate worker of his gra- 
cious Will, ſuch acceptation have their Prayers found with him, that to them 
he hath bin pleas'd to make himſelf the Agent, and immediate Performer ot 
their deſires ; diſſolving their difficulties when they are thought inexplica- 
ble, cutting out ways for them where no paſſage could be ſeen ; as who is 
there ſo regardleſs of Divine Providence, that from late occurrences will not 
confeſs? It therfore it be ſo high a grace when Men are preferr'd to be bur 
the inferior Officers of good things from God, what is it when God himſclt 
condeſcends, and works with his own hands to fulfil the requeſts of Men? 
Which I leave with them as the greateſt praiſe that can belong to human Na- 
ture: Not that we ſhould think they are at the end of their glorious Pro- 
greſs, but that they will go on to follow his Almighty leading, who ſeems to 
have thus covenanted with them; that if the Will and the Endeavour ſhall be 
theirs, the performance and the perfecting ſhall be his. Whence only it 13 
that I have not fear'd, ee many wife Men have miſcarried in praiſing 
great deſigns before the utmoſt event, becauſe I ſee who is their aſſiſtant, 
who is their confederate, who hath engag'd his omnipotent Arm to ſupport 
and crown with ſucceſs their Faith, their Fortitude, their juſt and magnami- 
mons Actions, till he hath brought to pals all that expected good which hi- 
Servants truſt is in his thoughts to bring upon this Land in the full and per- 
fc& Reformation of his Church. 


Thus far I have digreſs'd, Readers, from my former Subject ; but into ſuck 


a Path, as I doubt not ye will agree with me, to be much fairer, and more de: 
lightful than the road-way I was in. And how to break off ſuddenly in- 
to thoſe jarring notes which this Confuter hath ſet me, I muſt be wary, un- 
leſs I can provide againſt offending the Ear, as ſome Muſicians are wont {kit- 
fully to fall out of one key into another, without breach of Harmony. By 
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00d luck therfore his ninth Section is ſpent in mournful Elegy, certain paſſio- 
nate Soliloquies; and two whole pages of interrogatories that praiſe the Remon- 
{rant even to the ſonneting of s freſh Cheeks, quick Eyes, round Tongue, agil 
Hand, and nimble Invention. 

In his tenth Section he will needs erect Figures, and tell Fortunes; I am 9 
Biſhop, he ſays, I was never born toit: Let me tell therfore this Wizard, ſince 
he calculates ſo right, that he may know there be in the World, and J among 
choſe, who noching admire his Idol a. Biſhopric, and hold that it wants fo 
much to be a Bleſſing, as that I rather deem it the mereſt, the falſeſt, the 
moſt unfortunate gitt of Fortune. And were the puniſhment and miſery of 
being a Prelate Biſhop, terminated only in the Perſon, and did not extend to 
the aMiRion of the whole Dioceſe, it I would with any thing in the bitterneſs 
of Soul to mine enemy, I would with him the biggeſt and fatteſt Biſhopric. 
But he proceeds; and the F amiliar belike informs him, that @ rich Widow, or 
o Ledſ ure, or both, would content me: wherby I perceive him to be more igno- 
rant in his art of divining than any Gipſy. For this I cannot omit without 
ingratitude to that Providence above, who hath ever bred me up in plenty, 
although my Lite hath not bin unexpenſive in Learning, and voyaging about; 
ſo long as it ſhall pleaſe him to lend me what he hath hitherto thought good, 
which is enough to ſerve me in all honeſt and liberal occaſions, and ſomething 
over beſides, I were unthankful to that higheſt Bounty, if I ſhould make my 
{elf ſo poor, as to ſolicit needily any ſuch Kind of rich hopes as this Fortune- 
teller dreams of. And that he may further learn how his Aſtrology is wide all 
the houſes of Heaven in ſpelling Marriages, I care not if I tell him thus much 
profeſtly, though it be to the loſing of my rich hopes, as he calls them, that I 
think with them who both in prudence and elegance of Spirit, would chuſe 
a Virgin of mean fortunes honeſtly bred, before the wealthieſt Widow. The 
Fiend therfore that told our Chaldean the contrary, was a lying Fiend, His 
next venom he utters againſt a Prayer which he found in the Animadverſions, 
angry it ſeems to find any prayers but in the Service-book ; he diſlikes it, and 
| therfore like it the better. Jt was theatrical, he ſays ; and yet jt conſiſted 
moſt of Scripture language; it had no Rubric to be ſung in an antic Cope 


upon the Stage of a High Altar. IL was big-mouth'd, he ſays; no marvel, it 


it wae fram'd as the Voice of three Kingdoms: neither was it a Prayer fo 
much as a Hymn in proſe, frequent both in the Prophets, and in human Au— 
thors ; therfore the ſtile was greater than for an ordinary Prayer. I was an 
afteniſhing Prayer. I thank him for that confeſſion, ſo it was intended to aſ- 
tound and to aſtoniſh the guilty Prelates z and this Contuter conftelles that with 
him ic wrought that effect. But in that which follows, he does not play the 
Soothſayer, but the diabolic ſlanderer of Prayers. 1: was made, he ſays, nat 
ſe much to pleaſe God, or to benefit the Meal public (how dares the Viper judge 
that?) but to intimate, ſaith he, your good abilities to her that is your rich hopes, 
yur Maronilla. How hard is it when a Man meets with a Fool to keep his 


Tongue from folly ? That were miſerable indeed to be a Courtier of Maronil- 


la, and withal of ſuch a hapleſs invention, as that no way ſhould be left me 
to preſent my meaning, but to make myſelf a canting Probationer of oriſons, 
The Remonſtrant, when he was as young as I, could 


Teothleſs. Teach each hollow Grove to ſound his love, 
Satyrs, Wearying echo with one changeleſs word, 


And fo he well might, and all his Auditory beſides with his each each. 


Toothleſs Whether ſo me lift my lovely Thoughts to ſing, 
Satyrs, Come dence ye nimble Dryads by my fide, 
| WWhiles I report my Fortunes or my Loves, 


Delicious ! he had that whole Bevie at command whether in Morrice or at 
May-pole 3 whilſt I by this figure-caſter muſt be imagin'd in ſuch diſtreſs 
as to ſue to Maronilla, and yet left ſo impoveriſh'd of what to ſay, as to turn 
my Liturgy into my Lady's Pſalter. Believe it Graduate, I am not altogether 
fo ruſtic, and nothing ſo irreligious, but as far diſtant from a Lecturer, gs 
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the mereſt Laic, for any conſecrating hand of a Prelate that ſhall ever touch 
me. Vet J ſhall not decline the more for that, to ſpeak my opinion in the 
Controverſy next mov'd, Whether the People may be allowed for competent Juggs; 
of a Miniſter's ability. For how elſe can be fulfill'd that which God hath pro- 
mis'd, to pour out ſuch abundance of knowledge upon all forts of Men in the 
times of the Goſpel ? how ſhould the People examine the Doctrine which jc 
taught them, as Chriſt and his Apoſtles continually bid them do ? how ſhould 
they diſcern and beware of ſmall Prophets, and try every Spirit, if they muſt be 
thought unfit to judge of the Miniſter's abilities ? The Apoltles ever labour 
to perſuade the Chriſtian flock that they were calPd in Chriſt to all perfettneſ; if 
ſpiritual knowledge, and full aſſurance of underſtanding in the myſtery of Cid, Bi 
the non-reſident and PR ER Prelates, the gulphs and whirlpools of 
Benefices, but the dry pits of all ſound Doctrine, that they may the better 
preach what they liſt to their ſheep, are ſtill poſſeſſing them that they are 
ſheep indeed, without judgment, without underſtanding, the very Bec f 
Mount Sinai, as this Confuter calls them; which words of theirs may ſetve 
to condemn them out of their own mouths, and to ſhew the groſs contrari- 
eties that are in their opinions: For while none think the People fo void of 
knowledge as the Prelates think them, none are ſo backward and malignant 
as they to beſtow knowledge _ them; both by ſuppreſſing the frequency of 
Sermons, and the printed explanations of the Engliſh Bible. No marvel it 
the people turn beaſts, when their Teachers themſelves, as 1/aiah calls them, 
are dumb and greedy dogs, that can never have enough, ignorant, blind, and can. 


not underſtand ; who while they all look their own way, every one for his gain fron 


his quarter, how many parts of the Land are fed with windy Ceremonies in- 
ſtead of ſincere Milk ; and while one Prelate enjoys the nouriſhmentand right 
of twenty Miniſters, how many waſte places are left as dark as Gelilee of the 
Gentiles, fitting in the region and ſhadow of death, without preaching Miniſter, 
without light. So little care they of Beaſts to make them Men, that by their 
ſorcerous doctrine of Formalities, they take the way to transform them out 
of Chriſtian Men into 7udaizing Beaſts, Had they but taught the Land, or 
ſuffered it to be taught, as Chriſt would it ſhould have bin, in all plenteous 
diſpenſation of the Word, then the poor Mechanic might have fo accuſtom'd 
his ear to good teaching, as to have diſcern'd between faithful teachers and 


. falſe. But now with a moſt inhuman cruelty they who have put out the 


peoples eyes, reproach them of their blindneſs ; juſt as the Phariſees their true 
Fathers were wont, who could not indure that the People ſhould be thought 
competent judges of Chriſt's doEtrine, although we know they judg'd far bet 
ter than thoſe great Rabbies : yet th7s People, ſaid they, that knows not the law 


is accurſt. We need not the authority of Pliny brought to tell us, the Peop!: 


cannot judge of a Miniſter : yet that hurts not. For as none can judge ot a 
Painter, or Statuary, but he who is an Artiſt, that is, either in the Practic or 
Theory, which is often ſeparated from the Pra#ic, and judges learnedly with- 
out it; ſo none can judge of a Chriſtian Teacher, but he who hath either the 
practice, or the knowledge of Chriſtian Religion, though not ſo artful'y di 
geſted in him. And who almoſt of the meaneſt Chriſtians hath not heard the 
Scriptures often read from his Childhood, beſides ſo many Sermons and 
Lectures more in number than any Student hath heard in Philoſophy, where- 


by he may eaſily attain to know when he is wiſely taught, and when weakly? | 


Wherof three ways I remember are ſet down in Scripture : The one is to 
read often that beſt of Books written to this purpoſe, that not the wiſe only, 
but the ſimple and ignorant may learn by them; the other way to know of 4 
Miniſter, 1s by the life he leads, wherof the meaneſt underſtanding may be 
apprehenſive. The laſt way to judge aright in this point, is, when he who 
judges, lives a Chriſtian Life himſelf. Which of theſe three will the Contu- 
ter affirm to exceed the capacity of a plain Artizan? And what reaſon then 
is there left wherfore he ſhould be deny'd his voice in the election of his Mi- 
niſter, as not thought a competent diſcerner ? It is but arrogance therfore, 
and the pride of a metaphyſical fume, to think that the mutinous rabble (tor ſo 
he calls the Chriſtian Congregation) would be ſo miſtaken in a Clerk of the Uni- 
verſity that were to be their Miniſter. I doubt me thoſe Clerks that think ſo, 
are more miſtaken in themſelves ; and what with truanting and ee 
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what with falſe grounds and the weakneſs of natural faculties in many of them 
(ir being a Maxim in ſome Men to ſend the ſimpleſt of their Sons thither) 
perhaps there would be tound among them as many unſolid and corrupted 
judgments both in doctrine and life, as in any other two Corporations of like 
bigneſs. This is undoubted, that if any Carpenter, Smith, or Weaver, were 
ſuch a bungler in his Trade, as the greater number of them are in their Pro- 
ffion, he would ſtarve for any Cuſtom. And ſhould he exerciſe his Manu- 
ſacture as little as they do their Talents, he would forget his Art: and ſhould 
le miſtake his Tools as they do theirs, he would marr all the work he took 
in hand. How few among them that know to write, or ſpeak in a pure ſtile, 
much leſs to diſtinguiſh the ideas, and various kinds of ſtile; in Latin bar- 
barous, and oft not without ſleciſins, declaiming in rugged and miſcellaneous 
gear blown together by the four winds, and in their choice preferring the gay 
rankncts of Aruleins, Arnobius, or any modern Fuſtianiſt, before the native 
Latiniſms of Cicero, In the Greek tongue moſt of them unletter*d, or un- 


enterd to any ſound proficiency in thoſe Attic Maſters of moral Wiſdom and Elo- 


quence, In the Hebrew Text, which is ſo neceſſary to be underſtood, except 
it be ſome few of them, their lips are utterly uncircumcis'd. No lels are 
they out of the way in Philolophy, peſtering their heads with the ſapleſs do- 
tiges of old Paris and Salamanca, And that which is the main point, in their 
Srmons affecting the Comments and Poſtils of Friars and Jeſuits, but ſcorn- 
ing and fighting the reformed Writers: Infomuch that the better ſort among 
them will confeſs it a rare matter to hear a true edifying Sermon in either 
of their great Churches; and that ſuch as are moſt humm'd and applauded 
there, would ſcarce be ſuffered the ſecond hearing in a grave Congregation of 
pious Chriſtians. Is there cauſe why theſe Men ſhould overwean, and be fo 
queaſy of the rude Multitude, left their deep worth ſhould be undervalu'd 
for want of fit Umpires? No, my matriculated Confutant, there will not want 
in any Congregation of this Ifland, that hath not been altogether famiſh'd, or 
wholly perverted with Prelatiſh leaven; there will not want divers plain and 
ſolid Men, that have learnt by the experience of a good Conſcience, what it 
is to be well taught, who will ſoon look through and through both the lofty 
rakedneſs of your /atinizing Barbarian, and the finical gooſery of your neat 
Sermon- actor. And fo I leave you and your fellow Stars, as you term them, 
of either Horizon, meaning I ſuppoſe either Hemiſphere, unleſs you will be ri- 
diculous in your Aſtronomy : For the rational Horizon in Heaven is but one, 
and the ſenſible Horizons in Earth are innumerable ; ſo that your Alluſion was 
as erroneous as your Stars. But that you did well to prognoſticate them allat 
lowelt in the Horizon; that is, either ſceming bigger than they are through 
the miſt and vapour which they riſe, or elſe ſinking, and waſted to the ſnuff 
in their Weſtern Socket. 
. 

His cleventh Section intends I know not what, unleſs to clog us with the 
reſidue of his phlegmatic ſloth, diſcuſſing with a heavy pulſe the expedience 
ef ſet forms : which no queſtion but to ſome, and for ſome time may be per- 
mitted, and perhaps there may be uſefully ſet forth by the Church a common 
Directory of public Prayer, eſpecially in the adminiſtration of the Sacraments. 
But that it ſhould therfore be inforc'd where hoth Miniſter and People pro- 
tels to have no need, but to be ſcandaliz'd by it, that, I hope, every ſenſible 
Chriſtian will deny: And the reaſons of ſuch denial the Confuter himſelf, as 
his bounty ſtill is to his Adverſary, will give us out of his affirmation. Firſt, 
laith he, God in bis Providence hath choſen ſome to teach others, and pray for others, 
6 Miniſters and Paſtors. Whence I gather, that however the faculty of o- 
thers may be, yet that they whom God hath ſet apart to his Miniſtry, are 
by him endu'd with an ability of Prayer; becauſe their Office is to pray for 
others, and not to be the lip-working Deacons of other Men's appointed 
words, Nor is it eaſily credible, that he who can preach well, ſhould be un- 
able topray well ; when as it is. indeed the ſame ability to ſpeak affirmatively, 
or doctrinally, and only by changing the mood, to ſpeak prayingly. In vain 
thertore do they pretend to want utterance in prayer, who can find utterance 
to preach. And if prayer be the gitt of the ſpirit, why do they admit thoſe 
to the Miniſtry, who want a main gift of their Function, and preſcribe Sen 
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Men to uſe that which is the remedy of another Man's Want; fertig they 
their taſk to read, whom the Spirit of God ſtands ready to affiſt in his On. 
nance with the gift of free conceptions ? What if it he granted to the ing. 
mity of ſome Miniſters (though ſuch ſeem rather to be halt Miniſters] to he 
themſelves with a ſet form, ſhall it thertore be urg'd upon the plentegy; 
graces of others? And let it be granted to lome people while they are Babe, 
in Chriſtian Gifts, were it not better to take it away foon after, as we 4 
loitering Books, and 7nterlineary Tranſlations from Children; to ſtir up and 
exerciſe that portion of the Spirit which is in them, and not impole it upon 
Congregations who not only deny to need it, but as a thing troubl-fome and 
offenſive, refuſe it? Another reaſon which he brings for Liturgy, is the pre. 
ſerving of Order, Unity, and Piety ; and the ſame ſhall be my reaton ug¹νs/ 1. 
turgy. For I, Readers, ſhall always be of this opinion, that obedience to the 
Spirit of God, rather than to the fair ſeeming pretences of Men, is the by! 
and moſt dutiful Order that a Chriſtian can obſerve. It the Spirit of G94 ma. 
nifeſt the Gift of Prayer in his Miniſter, what more ſcemly order in the Con- 
gregation, than to go along with that Man in our devouteſt afteftions ? For 
him to abridge himlelf by reading, and to foreſtal himſelt in thoſe petitions, 
which he muſt either omit, or vainly repeat, when he comes into the Pulp. 
under a ſhew of order, is the greateſt diſorder. Nor is Unity leis broken, 
eſpecially by our Liturgy, though this Author would almoſt bring the Com. 
munion of Saints to a Communion of Liturgical words. For what other re 
formed Church holds Communion with us by our Liturgy, and docs not ta. 
ther diſlike it? and among ourſelves, who knows it not to have bin a perpetu- 
al cauſe of diſunion ? 

Laſtly, it hinders Piety rather than ſets it forward, being more apt to 
weaken the ſpiritual faculties, if the people be not wean'd from it in due 
time; as the daily pouring in of hot waters quenches the natural heat, For 
not only the body and the mind, but alſo the improvement of Gocks Spirit i; 
quickned by ufing. Wheras they who will ever adhere to Liturgy, bring, 
themſelves in the end to ſuch a paſs by over-much leaning, as to loſe even the 
legs of their devotion. Theſe inconveniences and dangers tollow the com- 
pelling of ſet Forms: but that the toleration of the Exgliſs Liturgy now in 
uſe, is more dangerous than the 'compelling of any other which the reformed 
Churches uſe, theſe reaſons following may evince. To contend that it is fan- 
taſtical, if not ſenſeleſs in ſome places, were a copious Argument, eſpecially 
in the Reſpoxſories. For ſuch Alternations as are there us'd, muſt be by ſeveral 
perſons ; but the Miniſter and the People cannot ſo ſever their intereſts, as 


to ſuſtain ſeveral perſons ; he being the only mouth of the whole body which 


he preſents. And if the People pray, he being filent, or they aſk one thing, 
and he another, it either changes the property, making the Prieſt the People, 
and the People the Prieſt by turns, or elſe makes two Perſons and two Bodiss 
Repreſentative where there ſhould be hut one. Which if it be nought cih. 
mult needs be a ſtrange quaintneſs in ordinary prayer. The like, or worte, 
may be ſaid of the Lilany, wherin neither Prieſt nor People ſpeak any entire 
ſenſe of themſelves throughout the whole, I know not what to name it: only 
by the timely contribution of their parted ſtakes, cloſing up as it were the 
Schiſm of a ſlic'd Prayer, they pray not in vain, for by this means they keep 
Life between them in a piece of gaſping ſenſe, and keep down che fſucinet> 
of a continual rebounding nonſenſe. And hence it is, that as it hath bin far 
from the imitation of any warranted Prayer, fo we all know it hath bin oh. 
vious to be the pattern of many a Jig. And he who hath but read in good 
Books of Devotion and no more, cannot be ſo either of ear or judgment un- 
practisꝰd to diſtinguiſh what is grave, pathetical, devout, and what not, but 
will preſently perceive this Liturgy all over in conception lean and dry, 0! 
affections empty and unmoving, of paſſion, or any height wherto the Soul 
might ſoar upon the wings of zeal, deſtitute and barren ; beſides Errors, 
Tautologies, Impertinences, as thoſe thanks in the Woman's Churching for her 
delivery from Sun- burning and Moon-blafting, as if ſhe had bin travailing 
not in her bed, but in the deſerts of Arabia. So that while ſome Men ceatc 
not to admire the incomparable frame of our Liturgy, I cannot but admire as 


faſt what they think is become of judgment and taſte in other Men, that they 
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can hope to be heard without laughter. And if this were all, perhaps it 
were a compliable matter. But when we remember this our Liturgy where 
we found it, whence we had it, and yet where we left ir, ſtill ſerving to all 
the abominations of the antichriſtian Temple, it may be wonder*d how we 
can dæemur whether it ſhould be done away or no, and not rather fear we have 
highly offended in uſing it ſo long. It hath indeed been pretended to be more 
ancient than the Maſs, but ſo little prov'd, that wheras other corrupt Litur- 
gies have had withal ſuch a ſeeming Antiquity, as that their publiſhers have 
venturꝰ'd to aſcribe them with their worſt corruptions either to St. Peter, St. 
James, St. Mark, or at leaſt to Chry/oſtome or Baſil, ours hath been never able 
to find either Age or Author allowable, on whom to father thoſe things ther- 
in which are leaſt oftenſive, except the two Creeds, for Te Deum has a ſmatch 
in it of Limbus Patrum: As it Chriſt had not pe, the Kingdom of Heaven 
before he had overcome the /harpneſs of Death. So that having receiv'd it from 
the Papal Church as an original Creature, for aught can be thewn to the con- 
trarv, form'd and faſhion'd by work-maſters ill to be truſted, we may be 
aſſur'd that it God loath the beſt of an Idolater's prayer, much more the con- 
ccited fangle of his prayer. This Confuter himſelf confeſſes that a Commu- 
nity of the ſame ſet form in prayers, is that which mates Church and Church 
truly aue; we then uſing a Liturgy far more like to the Maſs- book than to any 
Proteſtant ſet Form, by his own words mult have more Communion with the 
Romiſh Church, than with any of the Retormed. How can we then partake 
with them the curſe and vengeance of their ſuperſtition, to whom we come 
{a near in the ſame ſet form and dreſs of our devotion ? Do we think to ſift the 
matter finer than we are ſure God in his jealouſy will, who deteſted both the 
Gold and the Spoil of idolatrous Cities, and forbid the eating of things offer'd 
to Idols? Are we ſtronger than he, to brook that which his heart cannot 
brook ? It is not ſurely becauſe we think that prayers are no where to be had 
bur at Rome; that were a foul ſcorn and indignity caſt upon all the reformed 
Churches, and our own : It we imagine that all the godly Miniſters of England 
are not able to new-mould a better and more pious Liturgy than this which 
was conceiv*d and infanted by an idolatrous Mother, how baſely were that to 
eſteem of God's Spirit, and all the holy bleſſings and privileges of a true 
Church above a falſe? Heark ye Prelates, is this your glorious Mother of Eng- 
land, who whenas Chriſt hath taught her to pray, thinks it not enough unleſs 
the add therto the teaching of Antichriſt? How can we believe ye would re- 
fule to take the ſtipend of Rome, when ye ſhame not to live upon the alms- 
baſket of her prayers? Will ye perſwade us that ye can curſe Rome from your 
hearts, when none but Rome muſt teach ye to pray? Abraham diſdain'd to 
take ſo much as a thread or a ſhoe-latchet trom the King of Sodom, though no 
foe of his, but a wicked King; and ſhall we receive our prayers at the bounty 
of our more wicked Enemies, whole gifts are no gifts, but the inſtruments 
of our bane ? Alas, that the Spirit of God ſhould blow as an uncertain wind, 
ſhould ſo miſtake his inſpiring, ſo miſbeſtow his gifts promis'd only to the 
elect, chat the idolatrous ſhould find words acceptable to preſent God with, 
and abound to their neighbours, while the true profeſſors of the Goſpel can 
hnd nothing of their own worth the conſtituting, wherwith to worſhip God 
in public. Conſider if this be to magnify the Church of England, and not 
rather to diſplay her nakedneſs to all the world. Like therfore as the retain- 
ing of this Romiſh Liturgy is a provocation to God, and a diſhonour to our 
Church, fo is it by thoſe ceremonies, thoſe purifyings and offerings at the Al- 
tar, a pollution and diſturbance to the Goſpel it ſelf; and a kind of driving us 


weith the fooliſh Galatians to another Goſpel. For that which the Apoſtles 


taught hath freed us in Religion from the Ordinances of Men, and commands 
that burdens be not laid upon the Redeemed of Chritt ; though the Formaliſt will 
lay, what no decency in God's worſhip? Certainly Readers, the worſhip of 
God ſingly in it ſelf, the very act of prayer and thankſgiving, with thoſe free 
and unimpos'd expreſſions which from a ſincere heart unbidden come into the 
outward geſture, is the greateſt decency that can be imagin*'d. Which to 
dreſs up and garniſh with a devisd bravery aboliſh'd in the Law, and diſclaim'd 
by the Goſpel, adds nothing bur a deformed uglineſs ; and hath ever afford- 
ed a I pretence to bring in all 1 8 traditions and carnalities that ** 
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ſo killing to the power and virtue of the Goſpel. What was that which mad. 
the Jews, ſigur'd under the names of Abolah and Abolibab, goa whoring after 
ail the Heathens inventions, but that they ſaw a Religion gorgeouſly attiyq 
auch Jefirable to the eye? What was all that the falſe Doctors of the primi. 
tive Church, and ever ſince have done, but to make @ fair ſbet in the floh 3. 
St. Paul's words are? If we have indeed given a bill of Divorce to Poners 
and Superſtition, why do we not ſay as to a divorc'd wife; Thoſe things which 
are yours take them all with you, and they ſhall ſweep after you? Why were 
not we thus wiſe at our parting from Rome? Ah! like a craſty Adulterefs the 
forgot not all her ſmooth looks and inticing words at her parting ; yet ke, 
thete letters, theſe tokens, and theſe few ornaments z; I am not all jo greeg); 
of what is mine, let them preſerve with you the memory, of what am? No. 
but of what I was, once fair and lovely in your eyes. Thus did thoſe tender. 
hearted Reformers dotingly ſuffer themſelves to be overcome with Har!g; 
language. And ſhe like a Witch, but with a contrary policy, did not take tome 
ting of theirs, that ſhe might ſtill have power to bewitch them, but jor th. 
ſame intent left ſomething of her own behind her. And that her whorih 
cunning ſhould prevail to work upon us her deceitful ends, though it be (ad tr 
ſpeak, yet ſuch is our blindneſs, that we deſerve. For we are deep in dotagt. 
We cry out Sacrilege and Miſdevotion againſt thoſe who in zeal have demoli{h'{ 
the dens and cages of her unclean wallowings, We ſtand for a Popith Litur 
&y as for the Ark of our Covenant. And ſo little does it appear our Prayers 
are from the heart, that multitudes of us declare, they know not how to pray 
but by rote. Yet they can learnedly invent a prayer of their own to the Par. 
lament, that they may ſtill ignorantly read the prayers of other men to God. 
They object, that it we mult forſake all that is Rome's, we mutt bid adieu to 
our Creed; and I had thought our Creed had been of the Apoſtles, for fo it 
bears title. But if it be hers, let her take it. We can want no Creed, ſo 
long as we want not the Scriptures. We magnity thoſe who in retorming our 
Church have inconſiderately and blametully permitted the old leven to remain 
and ſour our whole lump. But they were Martyrs; true, and he that looks 
well into the book of God's providence, if he read there that God for this 
their negligence and halting, brought all that following perſecution upon 
this Church, and on themſelves, perhaps will be found at the laſt day not to 
have read amiſs. | 
SECT... 

But now, Readers, we have the Port within fight ; his laſt Section, which is 
no deep one, remains only to be forded, and then the wiſh'd ſhore. And 
here firſt it pleaſes him much, that he had deſcry'd me, as he conceives, to be 
unread in the Councils. Concerning which matter it will not be unneceſſary 
to ſhape him this anſwer; That ſome years I had ſpent in the ſtories of thoſe 
Greek and Roman Exploits, wherin I found many things both nobly done, 
and worthily ſpoken : when coming in the method of time to that age wher- 
in the Church had obtain'd a Chriſtian Emperor, I ſo prepar'd my ſelt, as be- 
ing now to read examples of wiſdom and goodneſs among thoſe who were 
foremoſt in the Church, not elſewhere to be parallel'd : but to the amaze- 
ment of what I expected, Readers, I found it all quite contrary ; excepting in 
ſome very few, nothing but Ambition, Corruption, Contention, Combuſtion: 
inſomuch that I could not but love the Hiſtorian Socrates, who in the proem 
to his fifth Book profeſſces, He was fain to intermix affairs of State, for that it 
would be elſe an extream annoyance to hear in a continubd Diſcourſe the endlos 
brabbles and counterplottings of the Biſhops. Finding thertore the moſt of their 
actions in ſingle to be weak, and yet turbulent; full of ſtrife, and yet flat of 
ſpirit 3 and the ſum of their beſt Councils there collected, to be moſt common- 
ly in queſtions cither trivial and vain, or elſe of ſhort and eaſy deciſion; with- 
out that great buitle which they made; I concluded that it their ſingle ambi- 
tion and 1gnorance was ſuch, then certainly united in a Council it would be 
much more; and if the compendious recital of what they there did was 10 
tedious and unprofitable, then ſurely to fit out the whole extent of their tat- 


tle in a dozen volumes, would be a loſs of time irrecoverable. Beſides that 


which I had read of St. Martin, who for his laſt ſixteen years could never be 
perſwaded to be at any Council of the Biſhops. And Gregory Nezianzen be- 


took 
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wok him to the ſame reſolution, affirming to Procopius, that of any Council or 
Meeting of Biſhops he never ſaw good end; nor any remedy therby of evil in the 
Church, but rather an Increaſe. For, ſaith he, their Contentions and defire of 
Lirding ns Tongue is able to expreſs. I have not therfore, I confeſs, read more 
of the Councils fave here and there; I ſhould be ſorry to have been ſuch a pro- 
digal of my time: but that which is better, I can aſſure this Confuter, I have 
read into them all. And if I want any thing yet, I ſhall reply ſomething to- 
ward that which in the defence of Murena was anſwer'd by Cicero to Sulpiti 
the Lawyer. If ye provoke me (for at no hand elſe will I undertake ſuch a 
trivolous labour) I will in three months be an expert Counciliſt. For be not 
deceiv'd, Readers, by men that would overawe your ears with big Names 
and huge Tomes that contradict and repeal one another, becauſe they can 
cram a margent with Citations. Do but winnow their chaff from their wheat, 
ye ſhall ſee their great heap ſhrink and wax thin paſt belief, From hence he 
paſſes to enquire whertore I ſhould blame the vices of the Prelates only, ſee- 
ing the inferior Clergy is known to be as faulty. To which let him hear in 
brief ; that thoſe Prieſts whole vices have been notorious, are all Prelatical, 
which argues both the impiety of that opinion, and the wicked remiſſneſs of 
that government. We hear not of any which are call'd Nonconformiſts, that 
have been accus'd- for ſcandalous living ; but are known to be pious, or at 
lealt ſober men, Which is a great good argument that they are in the truth, 
and Prelates in the error. He would be reſolv'd next, Mat the Corruptions of 
the Univerſities concern the Prelates ? and to that let him take this, That the Re- 
monſtrant having ſpoken as it Learning would decay with the removal of Pre- 
lates, I ſhew'd him that while Books were extant and in print, Learning could 
not readily be at a worſe paſs in the Univerſities than it was now under their 
government. Then he ſeeks to juſtify the pernicious Sermons of the Clergy, 
as if they upheld Sovereignty, whenas all Chriſtian Sovereignty is by law, and 
tono other end but to the maintenance of the common good. But their Doc- 
trine was plainly the diſſolution of Law, which only ſets up Sovereignty, and 
the erecting of an arbitrary ſway according to private will, to which they 
would enjoin a ſlaviſh obedience without Law z which is the known definition 
ofa Tyrant, and a tyranniz'd people. A little beneath he denies that great 
riches in the Church are the baits of pride and ambition: of which error to 
undeceive him, I ſhall allege a reputed divine Authority, as ancient as Con- 
fantine, which his love to Antiquity muſt not except againſt ; and to add the 
more weight, he ſhall learn it rather in the words of our old Poet Gower than 
in mine, that he may ſee it is no new opinion, but a truth deliver'd of old 
by a voice from Heaven, and ratify'd by long experience. 


This Conſtantine which heal hath found, 
Within Rome anon let found 
Two Churches which he did make 
For Peter and for Pauls ſake ; 
Ok whom he had a viſion, 
And yafe therto poſſeſſion | 
Df Lozdſhip and of BENS good 3 
But how lo that his will was good 
Toward the Pope and his Franchile, 
Pet hath it proved otherwiſe 
To ſee the working of the deed: 
For in Cronick thus J read, 
Anon as he hath made the yeft, 
A voice was heard on high the left, 
Dk which all Rome was adrad, 
And ſaid, This day venim is ſhady 
It holy Church, of temporall 
That medleth with the ſptrituall ; 
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And how it ſtant in that degree. 
Pet may a man the ſooth ſee. 
God amend it whan he will, 

I can thereto none other skill. 


But there were beaſts of prey, faith he, before wealth was beſtow'd or 
the Church. What though? becauſe the Vultures had then but ſmall picking; 
ſhall we therfore go and fling them a full gorge ? if they for lucre uſe t; 
creep into the Church undiſcernably, the more wiſdom will it be fo to pro. 
vide that no revenue there may exceed the golden mean: For fo, good Paſtor; 
will be content, as having need of no more, and knowing with4l the pre. 
cept and example of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and alſo will be leſs tempted to 
ambition. The bad will have but ſmall matter wheron to ſet their miſchict 
awork : And. the worſt and ſuttl'ſt heads will not come at all, when they ſhall 
ſee the crop nothing anſwerable to their capacious greedineſs : For final! 
temptations allure but dribling offenders; but a great purchaſe will call ſuch 
as both are moſt able of themſelves, and will be moſt enabled hereby to com- 
paſs dangerous projects. But faith he, A widow's houſe will tempt as well d 
Biſhop*s Palace. Acutely ſpoken! Becauſe neither we nor the Prelates can 
abolith widows houſes, which are but an occaſion taken of evil without the 
Church, thertore we ſhall ſet up within the Church a Lottery of ſuch prizes 
as are the direct inviting cauſes of avarice and ambition, both unneceſſary 
and harmful to be propos'd, and molt eaſy, moſt convenient and necdful to 
be remov*d. Yea but they are in @ wiſe Diſpenſer*s band: Let them be in whoſ 
hand they will, they are moſt apt to blind, to puff up and pervert the moſt 
ſeeming good. And how they have been kept from Vultures, whatever th: 
diſpenſer's care hath been, we have learn'd by our miſerics. But this which 
comes next in view, I know not what good vein or humour took him when he 
let drop into his paper : I that was ere while the ignorant, the loyterer, on the 
ſudden by his permiſſion am now granted /o know ſomething. And that /uch a 

volley of expreſſions he hath met withal, as he would never defire to have them 
better clotl*d. For me, Readers, although I cannot ſay that I am utterly un- 
train'd in thoſe rules which beſt Rhetoricians have given, or unacquainted 
with thoſe examples which the prime authors of eloquence have written in 
any learned tongue; yet true eloquence I find to be none, but the ſerious and 
:icarty love of truth: And that whoſe mind ſoever is fully poſſeſt with a fer- 
vent defire to know good things, and with the deareſt charity to infuſe the 
knowledge of them into others, when ſuch a man would ſpeak, his words 
(by what I can expreſs) like ſo many nimble and airy ſervitors trip about 
him at command, and in well-order'd files, as he would wiſh, fall aptly into 
their own places. But now to the remainder of our diſcourſe. Chriſt 
refus'd great riches, and large honours at the Devil's hand. But why, 
ſaith he, as they were tender'd by him from whom it was a ſin to receive them. 
Timely remember'd: why is it not therfore as much a fin to receive a Li. 
turgy of the maſſes? giving, were it for nothing elſe but the giver ? B 
he could make no uſe of ſuch a high eſtate, quoth the Confuter; opportunely. 
For why then ſhould the ſervant take upon him to uſe thoſe things which his 
maſter had unfitted himſelf to uſe, that he might teach his miniſters to fol. 


low his ſteps in the ſame miniſtry ? But they were offer*d him to à bad end: S 


they prove to the Prelates, who after their preterment moſt uſually change 
the teaching labour of the Word, into the unteaching eaſe of Lordſhip over 
conſciences and purſes. But he proceeds, God entic*d the Iſraelites with the pro. 
miſe of Canaan. Did not the Prelates bring as laviſh minds with them, as the 
Jews brought out of HD.? they had letr out that inſtance. Beſides that it 
was then the time, whenas the beſt of them, as Saint Paul ſaith, was ſbu up 
unto the faith under the Law their School-maſter, who was forc'd to intice them 
as children with childiſh enticements. But the Goſpel is our manhood, and 


the Miniſtry ſhould be the manhood of the Goſpel, not to look after, much 


lets fo baſely to plead for earthly Rewards. But God incited the wiſeſt man 
Solomon with theſe means. Ah Contuter of thy ſelf, this example hath undone 
thee ; Solomon aſk'd an underſtanding heart, which the Prelates have little 
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care to aſk. He ask*d no riches, which is their chief care; therfore was the 
prayer of Solomon pleaſing to God; he gave him wiſdom at his requeſt, and 
riches without aſking, as now he gives the Prelates riches at their ſecking, and 
no wiſdom becauſe of their perverſe asking. But he gives not over yet. Moſes 
had an eye to the Reward, To what Reward, thou man that look'ſt with Balaam's 
eyes? to what Reward had the faith of Moſes an eye? He that had forſaken all 
the greatneſs of Egypt, and choſe a troubleſome journey in his old age through 
the Wilderneſs, and yet arriv'd not at his journey's end: His faithful eyes were 
fix'd upon that incorruptible Reward, promis'd to Abraham and his ſeed in 
the Meſſiab; he ſought a heavenly Reward which could make him happy, and 
never hurt him, and to ſuch a Reward every good man may have a reſpect : 
But the Prelates are eager of ſuch Rewards as cannot make them happy, but 
can only make them worſe. Jacob, a Prince born, vow'd, that if God would 
bu give him bread to eat, and raiment to put on, then the Lord ſhould be his God, 
Bur the Prelates of mcan birth, and oft-times of loweſt, making ſhew as if 
they were calPd to the ſpiritual and humble miniſtry of the Goſpel, yet 
murmur, and think it a hard ſervice, unleſs, contrary to the tenour of their 
Profeſſion, they may eat the bread and wear the honours of Princes : So much 
more covetous and baſe they are than Simen Magus, for he proffer'd a Re- 
ward to be admitted to that work, which they will not be meanly hir'd to. 
But ſaith he, Are not the Clergy members of Chriſt, why ſhould not each member 
thrive alike ? Carnal Textman ! As if worldly thriving were one of the pri- 
vileges we have by being in Chriſt, and were not a providence oft-times ex- 
tended more liberally ro the Infidel than the Chriſtian. Therfore muſt the 
Miniſters of Chriſt not be over-rich or great in the World, becauſe their Cal- 
ling is ſpiritual, not ſecular z becauſe they have a ſpecial Wartare, which is 
not to be entangled with many impediments ; becauſe their Maſter Chritt 
gave them this Precept, and ſet them this Example, told them this was the 
myſtery of his coming, by mean things and perſons to ſubdue mighty ones : 
and laſtly, becauſe a middle eſtate is moſt proper to the office of teaching, 
wheras higher dignity teaches far leſs, and blinds the Teacher. Nay, faith 
the Confuter, fetching his laſt endeavour, The Prelates will be very loth tolet go 
their Baronies, and Votes in Parliament, and calls it God's Cauſe, with an unſut- 
ferable impudence. Not that they love the Honours and the Means; good men 
and generous, but that they would not have their Country made guilty of ſuch a ſacri- 
lege and injuſtice. A worthy Patriot for his own corrupt ends! That which he 
imputes a r to his Country, is the only way left them to purge that 
abominable ſacrilege out of the Land, which none but the Prelates are guilty 
of: Who for the — of one ſingle duty receive and keep that which 
might be enough to ſatisfy the labours of many painful Miniſters better de- 


ſerving than themſelves : Who poſſeſs huge Benefices for lazy Performances, 


great Promotions only for the execution of a cruel diſgoſpelling Juriſdiction : . 
Who ingroſs many pluralities under a non-reſident and ſlubbring diſpatch of 
Souls: Who let hundreds of Pariſhes famiſh in one Dzoce/s, while they the 
Prelates are mute, and yet enjoy that wealth that would furniſh all thoſe dark 
paces with able ſupply ; and yet they eat, and yet they live at the rate of 
'arls, and yet hoard up: They who chaſe away all the faithful Shepherds 
of the flock, and bring in a dearth of ſpiritual food, *. therby the 
Church of her deareſt treaſure, and ſending herds of ſouls ſtarveling to Hell, 
while they feaſt and riot upon the labours of hireling Curates, conſuming 
and purloining even that which by their foundation is allow'd, and left to the 
poor, and to reparations of the Church. Theſe are they who have bound 


the Land with the ſin of Sacrilege, from which mortal engagement we ſhall 


never be free, till we have totally remov'd with one labour, as one individual 
thing, Prelaty and Sacrilege. And herein will the King be a true Defender 
of the Faith, not by paring or leſſening, but by diſtributing in due propor- 
ton the maintenance of the Church, that all parts of the Land may equally 
partake the plentiful and diligent preaching of the Faith, the ſcandal of 
eremonies thrown out that delude and circumvent the Faith; and the uſur- 
pation of Prelates laid level, who are in words the Fathers, but in their 
deeds the oppugners of the Faith. This is that which will beſt confirm him 
in that glorious title, Thus ye have heard, Readers, how many ſhifts w_ 
wiles 
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wiles the Prelates have invented to ſave their il|-got booty. And if it be 
true, as in Scripture it is foretold, that pride and covetouſneſs are the ſure 
marks of thoſe falſe Prophets which are to come, then boldly conclude theſe 
to be as great ſeducers as any of the latter times. For between this and the 
Judgment-day do not look for any arch Deceivers, who in ſpite of Refor. 
mation will uſe more craft, or leſs ſhame to defend their love of the world 
and their ambition than theſe Prelates have done. And if ye think that ſound. 
neſs of reaſon, or what force of Argument ſoever will bring them to an in. 
genuous ſilence, ye think that which will never be. But if ye taxe that courſe 
which Eraſmus was wont to ſay Luther took againſt the Pope and Monks, jt 
ye denounce war againſt their Miters and their Bellies, ye ſhall ſoon diſcer; 
that Turbant of pride which they wear upon their heads, to be no Helmet gf 
Salvation, but the meer mettle and horn-work of papal Juriſdiction and 
that they have alſo this gift, like a certain kind of ſome that are E to 
have their voice in their Bellies, which being well drain'd and taken down, 
their great Oracle, which is only there, will ſoon be dumb, and the Dixine 
Right of Epiſcopacy forthwith expiring, will put us no more to trouble with 
tedious antiquities and diſputes, 
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To Maſter SAMUEL HARTLIB. 


Maſter HARTLIB, 


Am long ſince perſwade1, that to ſay or do aught worth memory and imi- 
tation, no purpoſe or reſpect ſhould ſooner move us than ſimply the love 
of God, and of mankind. Nevertheleſs to write now the reforming of | 
Education, though it be one of the greateſt and nobleſt deſigns that can 
be thought on, and for the want wherof this Nation periſhes, I had not yet nn 
at this time been induc'd, but by your earneſt entreaties, and ſerious conjure- | 
ments; as having my mind for the preſent half diverted in the purſuance of | 
ſome other aſſertions, the knowledge and the uſe of which cannot but be a | 
great furtherance both to the enlargement of truth, and honeſt living with | 
much more peace. Nor ſhould the laws of any private friendſhip have pre- | | 
yaild with me to divide thus, or tranſpoſe my former thoughts, but that ] ſee i 
thoſe aims, thoſe actions which have won you with me the eſteem of a perſon | 
ſent hither by ſome good providence from a far Country to be the occaſion and | 
the incitement of great good to this Iſland, And, as I hear, you have obtain'd 1 
the ſame repute with men of moſt approved wiſdom, and ſome of the higheſt au- | 
thority among us; not to meution the learned correſpondence which you hold 4 
in foreign parts, and the extraordinary pains an 1 diligence which you have us'd | 
in this matter both here and beyond the Seas either by the definite will of God | 
ſo ruling, or the peculiar ſway of nature, which alſo is God's working. Neither | 
can I think that fo reputed, and ſo valu'd as you are, you would to the forfeit of | 
your own diſcerning ability, impoſe upon me an unfit and over-pon:lerous argu- — i 
ment ; but that the ſatisfaction which you profeſs to have receiv*d trom thoſe 1 
incidental Diſcourſes which we have wander'd into, hath preſt and almoſt con- 
ſtrain'd you into a per ſ vaſion, that what you require from me in this point, I 
neither ought, nor can in conſcience defer beyond this time both of ſo much "0 
need at once, and ſo much opportunity to try what God hath determin'd. I til 
will not reſiſt therfore whatever it 1s, either of divine or human obligement, | 
that you lay upon me; but will forthwith ſet down in writing, as you requeſt 
me, that voluntary Idea, which hath long in ſilence preſented it felt to me, of . 
a better Education, in extent and comprehenſion far more large, and yet of Mt 
time far ſhorter, and of attainment far more certain, than hath been yet in 
practice. Brief I ſhall endeavour to be; for that which I have to ſay, aſ- | 
ſuredly this Nation hath extream need ſhould be done ſooner than ſpoken. | 
To tell you therfore what I have benefited herin among old renowned Au- | 
thors, I ſhall ſpare ; and to ſearch what many modern Fanua's and Didadtics 

more than ever I ſhall read, have projected, my inclination leads me not. | 
But if you can accept of theſe few Obſervations which have flowr'd off, and | 
are as it were the burniſhing of many ſtudious and contemplative years alto- | 
gether ſpent in the ſearch of religious and civil knowledge, and ſuch as pleas'd 
you ſo well in the relating, I here give you them to diſpoſe of. 

The end then of Learning 1s to repair the ruins of our firſt Parents by [1 
regaining to know God aright, and out of that knowledge to love him, to 1 
mitate him, to be like him, as we may the neareſt by poſſeſſing our ſouls I 
of true vertue, which being united to the heavenly Grace of Faith, makes 
up the higheſt perfection. But becauſe our underſtanding cannot in this | 9 ö 
body found it ſelf but on ſenſible things, nor arrive ſo clearly to the | | 
knowledge of God and things inviſible, as by orderly conning over the vi- 9 
ſible and inferior creature, the ſame method is neceſſarily to be follow'd | 4 
in all diſcreet teaching. And ſeeing every Nation affords not experience 1k 
and tradition enough for all kind of Learning, therfore we are _—_ | f 
5 taught | 1 
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taught the Larguages of thoſe people who have at any time been moſt ind. 
ſtrious after wiſdom; ſo that Language is but ghe Iuntrument conve 


We nt con vey ing to is 
things uſeful to be known. And thuugh a L. ingulſt ſhould pride him tit to h 


all the Tongues that Babel cleft the world into, Yet il he have not fludied the 
ſolid things in them as well as the Words and Lexicons, he were nothin: f, 
much to be eſteem'd a learned man, as any Yeoman or Tradeſman comn-rcuy, 
wiſe in his Mother-Diale&t only. Hence appear the many miſtakes which, have 
made Learning generally ſo unpleaſing and ſo unſucceſsful; firſt we do amt“ 
to ſpend ſeven or eight years meerly in ſcraping together fo much mitra. 
Latin and Greek, as might be learn'd otherwiſe caſily and delightfully in n. 
year, And that which caſts our proficiency therin fo much behind, is oy 
time loſt partly in too oft idle vacancies given both to Schools and Univerſiti... 
partly in a prepoſterous exaction, forcing the empty wits of Children to com. 
poſe Themes, Verſes and Orations, which are the acts of ripeſt judgment, an. 
the final work of a head filPd by long reading and obſerving, with elegyr: 
maxims, and copious invention. Theſe are not matters to be wrung from poor 
ſtriplings, like blood out of the noſe, or the plucking of untimely fruit: bend, 
the ill habit which they get of wretched barbarizing againſt the Lai and Goo 
Idiom, with their untutor'd Angliciſius, odious to be read, yet not to be avoides 
withouta well-continuedand judiciousconverſing among pure Authors digeſts, 
which they ſcarce taſte; wheras, if aſter ſome preparatory grounds of ſpecch >; 
their certain forms got into memory, they were led to the praxis thero! in ſn; 
choſen ſhort hook leſſonꝰd thoroughly tothem, they might then forthwithprocery! 
to learn the ſubſtance of good things, and Arts in due order, which would bring 
the whole language quickly into their power. This I take to be the moſt rar. 
nal and molt proiitable way of learning Languages, and wherby we may bett 
hope to give account to God of our youth ſpent herin. And for the uſu; 
method of teaching Arts, I deem it to be an old error of Univerſitics, not ve 
well recover*d from the Scholaſtic groſſneſs of barbarous ages, that inflea of 
beginning with Arts molt eaſy, and thoſe be ſuch as are moſt obvious tn tf 
ſente, they preſent their young unmatriculated Novices at firſt coming with 
the moſt intellective abſtractions of Logic and Metaphylics : ſo that th; 
having but newly left thole Grammatic Flats and Shallows where they itn: ; 
unreaſonably to learn a few words with lamentable conſtruction, and now oh 
the ſudden tranſported under another climate to be told and turmoil} wit 
their unballaſted wits in fathomleſs and unquiet deeps of Controverſy, do forth: 
molt part grow into hatred and contempt of Learning, mock'd and deluded 
all this while with ragged Notions and Babblements, while they expected wor- 
thy and delighttul knowledge; till poverty or youthful years call them im pol- 
tunately their ſeveral ways, and haſten them with the ſway ot friends either to 
an ambitious and mercenary, or ignorantly zealous Divinity; ſome allur'd to 
the trade of Law, grounding their purpoſes not on the prudent and heavenly 
Contemplation of Juſtice and Equity which was never taught them, but on the 
promiling and pleaſing thoughts ol litigious terms, fat contentions, and flow- 
ing fees; others betake them to State- affairs, with fouls ſo unprincipl'd in vit- 
tue, and true generous breeding, that Flattery and Court-ſhitts and rtyraavovs 
Aphoriſms appear to them the highelt points of wiſdom ; inſtilling their bu- 
ren Hearts with a conſcientious ſlavery, if, as I rather think, it be not teign'd. 
Others laſtly of a more delicious and airy ſpirit, retire themſelves, knowiag no 
better, to the enjoyments of cafe and luxury, living out their days in fcaſt and 
jollity; which indeed is the wiſeſt and the ſafeſt courſe of all theſe, unlets 
they were with more integrity undertaken. Andtheſe are the fruits of mitpcn- 
ing our prime youth at the Schools and Univerſities as we do, cither in loam» 
ing meer words, or ſuch things chiefly as were better unlearnt, 

I ſhall detain you no longer in the demonſtration of what we thould not vo, 
but ſtrait conduct you to a hill- ſide, where I will point you out the right path o 
a virtuous and noble Education; laborious indeed at the firſt aſcent, but elſe ſo 
ſmooth, ſo green, ſo full of goodly proſpect, and melodious ſounds on every ſidt, 
that the harp of Orpheus was not more charming. I doubt not but ye ſhall have 
more ado to drive our dulleſt and lazieſt youth, our ſtocks and ſtubs, from the 
infinite defire of ſuch a happy nurture, than we have now to hale and drag 


our choiceſt and hopetulleſt wits to that aſinine fealt of ſowthiltles and * 
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rambles which is commonly ſet before them, as all the food and entertainment 
their tendereſt and moſt docible age. I call therfore a compleat and generous 
*Qucztion, that which fits a man to perform juſtly, ſkiltully and magnanimouſ] 
the offices both private and public of Peace and War. And how all this 
mav be done between twelve, and one and twenty, leſs time than is now be- 
iow'd in puretrifling at Grammar and Sophitry, is to be thus order'd. 

Firſt to find out a ſpacious houſe and ground about it fit for an Academy, and 
big enough to lodge a hundred and fifty perſons, wherof twenty or therabout may 
Ve atcendants, all under the government of one, who ſhall be thouglit of de- 
ſort ſufficient, and ability either to do all, or wiſely to direct and overſee it 
Cone. This place ſhould be at once both School and Univerſity, not needing, 
a remove to any other houſe of Scholarſhip, except it be ſome peculiar Col- 
e of Law, or Phyſic, where they mean to be Practitioners ; but as for thoſe 
general ſtudies which taxe up all our time from Lilly to the commencing, as 
icy term it, Maſter of Art, it ſhould be abſolute. After this pattern, as ma- 
ry Edifices may be converted to this uſe as ſhall be needful in every City 
throughout this Land, which would tend much to the encreaſe of Learning and 
Civility every where, This number, leſs or more thus collected, to the conve- 
rence of a foot Company, or interchangeably two Troops of Cavalry, ſhould 
ide their day's work into three parts as it lies orderly : Their Studies, their 
|-xcrciſe, and their Diet. 

For their Studies, Firſt they ſhould begin with the chief and neceſſary rules of 
ſame good Grammar, either that now us'd, or any better: and while this is do- 
in, their Speech is to be laſhion'd to a diſtinct and clear pronunciation, as near 
as ma be to the Lalian, cſpecially in the Vowels. F or we Engliſhmen being tar 
Northerly, do not open our mouths in the cold air, wide enough to grace a 
So1thern Tongue; but are obſerv'd by all other Nations to ſpeak exceeding 
cloſe and inward : ſo that to ſmatter Latin with an Engliſh mouth, is as ill a 
hearing as Law-Irencb. Next, to make them expert in the uſefulleſt points of 
Grammar, and withal to ſeaſon them and win them early to the love of Virtue 
and trus Labour, ere any flattering ſeducement, or vain principle ſeize them 
wandering, ſome eaſy and delighttul Book of Education would be read to 
them; wherof the Greeks have ſtore, as Cebes, Plutarch, and other Socratic 
Diſcourſes. But in Latin we have none of claſſic authority extant, except the 
two or three firſt Books of Q#intilian, and ſome ſclect pieces elſewhere. But 
here the main ſkill and ground-work will be, to temper them ſuch Lectures and 
Explanations upon every” opportunity, as may lead and draw them in willing 
obedience, enflam'd with the ſtudy of Learning, and the admiration of Vir- 
tue; ſtirr'd up with high hopes of living to be brave Men, and worthy Patriots, 
dear to God, and famous to all Ages. That they may deſpiſe and ſcorn all their 
childiſh and ill. taught qualities, to delight in manly and liberal Exerciſes : which 
he who hath the Art and proper Eloquence to catch them with, what with mild 
and effectual perſwaſions, and what with the intimation of ſome fear, if need be, 
but chiefly by his own example, might in aſhort ſpace gain them to an incredible 
diligence and courage: infuſing into their young breaſts ſuch an ingenious and no- 
ble ardour, as would not fail to make many of them renowned and matchleſs men. 
At the ſame time, ſome other hour of the day, might be taught them the rules of 
Arichmetic, and ſoon after the Elements of Geometry, even playing, as the old 
manner was. After evening repaſt, till bed-time, their thoughts would be beſt 
taken up in the eaſy grounds of Religion, and the ſtory of Scripture. The 
next ſtept would be to the Authors of Agriculture, Cato, Varro, and Columella, 
for the matter is moſt eaſy ; and if the language be difficult, ſo much the better 
it is not a difficulty above their years. And here will be an occaſion of inciting 
and inabling them hereafter to improve the tillage of their Country, to recover 
the bad Soil, and to remedy the waſte that is made of good; for this was one 
of Hercules's praiſes. Ere half theſe Authors be read (which will ſoon be with 
plying hard and daily) they cannot chuſe but be maſters of any ordinary proſe. 
So that it will be then ſeaſonable for them to learn in any modern Author the uſe 
of the Globes, and all the Maps ; firſt with the old names, and then with the 
new, or they might be then capable to read any compendious method of natural 
philoſophy. And at the ſame time might be entring into the Greek tongue, 
after the ſame manner as was before preſcrib'd in the Latin; wherby the diffi- 
Kr of Grammar being ſoon overcome, all the Hiſtorical Phyſiology of 2 
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ſiotle and Theophraſtus are open before them, and as I may ſay, under contrity,. 
tion. The like acceſs will be to Vitruvius, to Seueca's natural queſtions, n 
Mela, Celſus, Pliny, or Solinus. And having thus palt the principles of Ari. 
metic, Geometry, Aſtronomy, and Geography with a general compact of Phylies 
they may deſcend in Mathematics to the inſtrumental Science of Trigauyne;ry, 
and from thence to Fortification, Architecture, }-nginry, or Navigation 
And in natural Philoſophy they may proceed leiſurely from the Hiſtory of Me. 
teors, Minerals, Plants and living Creatures as far as Anatomy. Then also in 
courſe might be read to them out of ſome not tedious Writer the Inſtitution 
of Phyſic ; that they may know the tempers, the humours, the ſeaſons, and 
how to manage a Crudity : which he who can wiſely and timely do, is not only a 
great Phyſician to himſelfand to his friends, but alſo may at ſometime o oth; 
fave an Army by this frugal and expenſleſs means only; and not let the heal. 
thy and ſtout bodics of young men rot away under him for want of this Diſci. 
pline; which is a great pity, and no leſs a ſhame to the Commander, Ty {6 
forward all theſe proceedings in Nature and Mathematics, what hinders by: 
that they may procure, as oft as ſhall be necdful, the helpful experiences of 
Hunters, Fowlers, Fiſhermen, Shepherds, Gardeners, Apothecarics; and in 
the other Sciences, Architects, Engineers, Mariners, Anatomiſts; wia 
doubtleſs would be ready, ſome for reward, and fome to favour ſuch a hope 
ful Seminary. And this will give them fuch a real tincture of natural know- 
ledge, as they ſhall never forget, but daily augment with delight. Then alio 
thoſe Poets which are now counted moſt hard, will be both facil and pleafant, 
Orpheus, Hefiod, Theocritus, Aratus, Nicander, Oppien, Dionvſius, and in 
Latin Lucretius, Manilius, and the rural part of Virgil. 
By this time, years and good general precepts will have ſurniſh*d them more 
diſtinctly with that act of reaſon which in Erhics is call'd Proairefis : that they 
may with ſome judgment contemplate upon moral good and evil. Then will 
be requir'd a ſpecial reinforcement of conſtant and ſound endoctrinating to {{t 
them right and firm, inſtructing them more amply in the knowledge ot Virtue 
and the hatred of Vice: while their young and pliant affections are lad 
through all the moral works of Plato, Xenophon, Cicero, Plutarch. Laertius, and 
thoſe Locrian remnants ; but ſtill to be reduc'd in their nightward itudics wher- 
with they cloſe the day's work, under the determinate ſentence of David or 
Salomon, or the Evangels and Apoſtolic Scriptures. Being perfect in the 
knowledge of perſonal duty, they may then begin the ſtudy of Oeconomics. And 
either now or before this they may have eaſily learn*d at any odd hour the Ha- 
lian Tongue. And ſoon after, but with warineſs and good antidote, it would be 
wholeſome enough to let them taſte ſome choice Comedies, Greek, Latin, or J. 
talian : Thoſe Tragedies alſo that treat of Houſhold matters, as Trachinicc, A. 
ceſtis, and the like. The next remove muſt be to the ſtudy of Politics; to know 
the beginning, end, and reaſons of Political Societies; that they may not in a 
dangerous fit of the Commonwealth be ſuch poor, ſhaken, uncertain Reeds . 
of ſuch a tottering Conſcience, as many of our great Counſellors have lately 
ſhewn themſelves, but itedfaft Pillars of the State. After this they are to dive 
into the grounds of Law, and legal Juſtice ; deliver'd firſt and with beſt war- 
rant by Moſes; and as far as human prudence can be truſted, in thoſe extol!'d - 
remains of Grecian Law-givers, Lycurgus, Solon, Zaleucus, Charondas, and 
thence to all the Roman Edits and Tables with their Juſtinian; and ſo down to 
the Saxon and common Laws of England, and the Statutes, Sundaysalio and eve- 
ry evening may be now underſtandingly ſpent in the higheſt matters of Thez/egy, 
and Church-Hiſtory antient and modern: andere this time the Hebrew Tongue 
at a ſet hour might have been gain'd, that the Scriptures may be now read in 


their own original; wherto it would be no impoſſibility to add the Che/dee, and 


the Syrian Dialect. When all theſe employmentsare well conquer'd, then will the 
choice Hiſtories, Heroic Poems, and Attic Tragedies of ſtatelieſt and moſt regal 
Argument, withall the famous Political Orations, offer themſelves; which itthey 
were not only read, but ſome of them got by memory, and ſolemnly pronounc'd 
with right accent and grace, as might be taught, would endue them even with 
the ſpirit and vigour of Demoſthenes or Cicero, Euripides, or Sopbocles. And now. 
laſtly will be the time to read with them thoſe organic Arts which inable men 
to diſcourſe and write perſpicuouſly, elegantly, and according to the nes 
| ile 
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ſtile of lofty, mean, or lowly. Logic therfore, ſo much as is uſeful, is to be re- 
ferr'd to this due place with all her well-coucht Heads and Topics, until it 
be time to open her contratted palm into a graceful and ornate Rhetoric 
taught out of the rule of Plato, Ariſtotle, Phalereus, Cicero, Hermogenes, 
Longinus. To which Poetry would be made ſubſequent, or indeed rathcr 
precedent, as being leſs ſuttle and fine, but more ſimple, ſenſuous, and 
aſſionate. I mean not here the proſody of a verſe, which they could not 
— have hit on before among the rudiments of Grammar; but that ſublime Art 
which in Ariſtotle's Poetics, in Horace, and the Italian Commentaries of Caſtle 
detro, Taſſo, Mazzoni, and others, teaches what the Laws are of a true Epic 
Poem, what of a Dramatic, what of a Lyric, what Decorum is, which is the 
grand maſter-piece to obſerve. This would make them ſoon perceive what de- 
ſpicable Creatures our common Rimers and Play-writers be, and ſhew them 
what religious, what glorious and magnificent uſe might be made of Poetry both 
in divine and human things. From hence, and not till now, will be the right ſea- 
ſon of forming them to be able Writers and Compoſers in every excellent matter, 
when they ſhall be thus fraught with an univerſal inſight into things. Or whe- 
ther they be to ſpeak in Parlament or Council, honour and attention would 
be waiting on their lips. There would then alto appear in Pulpits other viſages. 
other geſtures, and ſtuff otherwiſe wrought than what we now fit under, oftimes 
to asgreat a trial of our patience as any other that th-y preach to us. Theſe are 
the Studies wherin our noble and our gentle Youth ought to beſtow their time 
in a diſciplinary way from twelve to one and twenty; unleſs they rely more upon 
their anceſtors. dead, than upon themſelves living. In which methodical courſe 
it is ſo ſuppos'd they muſt proceed by the ſteddy pace of Learning onward, as 
at convenient times for memory's ſake to retire back into the middle ward, 
and ſometimes into the rear of what they have been taught, until they have con- 
firm'd and ſolidly united the whole body of their perfected knowledge, like 
the laſt embattelling of a Roman Legion. Now will be worth the ſeeing, 
what Exerciſes and Recreations may beſt agree, and become theſe Studies. 


Their Exerciſe, 


The courſe of Study hitherto briefly deſcrib'd, is what I can gueſs by reading 
likeſt to thoſe antient and famous Schools of Pythagoras, Plato, Tocrates, Ari- 
ſtotle and ſuch others, out of which were bred ſuch a number of renowned Phi- 
loſophers, Orators, Hiſtorians, Poets and Princes all over Greece, Italy and 
Aſia, beſides the flouriſhing Studies of Cyrene and Alexandria. But herein it 
ſhall exceed them, and ſupply a defect as great as that which Plato noted in 
the Commonwealth of Sparta ; wheras that City train'd up their Youth moſt 
for War, and theſe in their Academies and Lyceum, all for the Gown, this 
inſtitution of breeding which I here delineate ſhall be equally good both for 
Peace and War. Therfore about an hour and a half ere they eat at Noon ſhould 
be allow'd them for exerciſe, and due reſt afterwards; but the time for this 
may be enlarg'd at pleaſure, according as their riſing in the morning ſhall be 
early. The Exerciſe which I commend firſt, is the exact uſe of their Weapon, 
to guard, and to ſtrike ſafely with edge or point; this will keep them 
healthy, nimble; ſtrong, and well in breath, is alſo the likelieſt means to 
make them grow large and tall, and to inſpire them with a gallant and fear- 
leſs Courage, which being temper*d with ſeaſonable Lectures and Precepts to 
them of true Fortitude and Patience, will turn into a native and heroic Valour, 
and make them hate the cowardiſe of doing wrong. They muſt be alſo prac- 
tis d in all the Locks and Gripes of Wreſtling, wherin Engliſhmen were wont 
to excel, as need may often be in fight to tug or grapple, and to cloſe. And 
this perhaps will be enough, wherin to prove and heat their ſingle ſtrength. 
The interim of unſweating themſelves regularly, and convenient reſt before 
meat, may both with profit and delight be taken up in recreating and compoling 
their travail'd ſpirits with the ſolemn and divine harmonies of Muſic heard or 
learn'd; either while the {kilful Organift plies his grave and fancied deſcant in 
lofty Fugues, or the whole Symphony with artful and unimaginable touches a- 
dorn and grace the well-ſtudied chords of ſome choice Compoſer; ſometimes the 
Lute, or ſoft Organ ſtop waiting on elegant Voices either to religious, marti- 
al or civil Ditties; which, if wiſe Men and Prophets be not extreamly out, 
have a great power over Diſpoſitions and Manners to ſmooth and make them 
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gente from raſtic harſhneſs and diſtemper'd paſſions. The like alſo would 


not be unexpedient after Meat to affiit and cheriſh Nature in her firſt concye. 
tion, and fend their minds back to ſtudy in good tune and farisfaction, Where 
having follow'd it cloſe under vigilant eyes, till about two hours before ſup. 
per, they are by a ſudden alarm or watch-word to be call'd out to their mili. 
tary motions, under sky or covert, according to the ſeaſon, as was the Roman 
wont, firſt on foot, then as their age permits, on horſe-back, to all the Art 
of Cavalry; that having in ſport, but with much exactneſs and daily muſter, 
ſerv*d out the rudiments of their Soldierſhip in all the ſkill of embattelling, 
marching, encamping, fortifying, beſieging, and battering, with all the helps 
of antient and modern Stratagems, Tactics, and warlike Nlaxims, they may 
as it were out of a long War come forth renowned and perfect Commanders in 
the ſervice of their Country. They would not then, if they were truſted with 
fair and hopeful Armies, ſuffer them for want of juſt and wiſe diſcipline to 
thed away from about them like ſick Feathers, though they be never ſo oſt 
ſupply'd : they would not ſuffer their empty and unrecruitable Colonels of twen- 
ty men in a Company to quaff out, or convey into fecret hoards, the wages 
of a deluſive liſt, and a miſerable remnant}; yet in the mean while to be over- 
naſter'd with a ſcore or two of drunkards, the only ſoldiery left about them, 
or elſe to comply with all rapines and vio ences. No certainly, if they knew 
aught of that knowledge that belongs to good men or good Governours, the 

would not ſuffer theſe things. But to return to our own Inſtitute, beſides 
theſe conſtant exerciſes at home, there 1s another opportunity of gaining ex- 
perience to be won from pleaſure itſelf abroad; in thoſe vernal ſeaſons ot the 
year, when the air is calm and pleaſant, it were an injury and ſullenneſs a- 
gainſt nature not to go out and ſee her riches, and partake in her rejoicing 
with Heaven and Earth. I ſhould not therfore be a perſwader to them of ſtu- 
dying much then, after two or three years that they have well laid their grounds, 
but to ride out in companies with prudent and ſtaid Guides to all the quar- 
ters of the Land; learning and obſerving all places of ſtrength, all commo- 
dities of building and of foil, for Towns and Tillage, Harbours and Ports tor 
Trade. Sometimes taking Sea as far as to our Navy, to learn there alſo wat 
they can in the practical knowledge of Sailing and of Sca- fight. Theſe ways 
would try all their peculiar gifts ot Nature, and if there were any ſecret eu- 
cellence among them would fetch it out, and give it fair opportunities to ad- 
vance itſelf by, which could not but mighuly redound to the good of this 
Nation, and bring into faſhion again thoſe od admir'd Virtues and Exccllen- 
cies with far more advantage now in this purity of Chriſtian Knowledge. Nor 
Mall we then need the Monſicurs of Paris to take our hopetul Youth into their 


| Night and prodigal cuſtodies, and ſend them over back again transform'd into 


Mimics, Apes, and Kecſhoſe, But it they deſire to ſee other Countries at 
three or four and twenty years of age, not to learn Principles, but to enlarge 
Experience, and make wiſe obſervation, they will by that time be ſuch as 
ſhall deſerve the regard and honour of all men where they paſs, and the 1o- 
cicty and friendſhip of thoſe in all places who are beſt and moſt eminent. 
And perhaps then other Nations will be glad to viſit us for their breeding, oi 
elſe to imitate us in their own Country. : 

Now laſtly for their Diet, there cannot be much to ſay, fave only that it 
would be belt in the ſame Houſe ; for much time elſe would be loſt abroad, 
and many ill habits got: and that it ſhould be plain, healthful, and moderate, 
I ſuppoſe is out of controverſy. Thus, Mr. Hartlib, you have a general view 
in writing, as your deſire was, of that which at ſeveral times I had diſcours'd 
with you concerning the beſt and nobleſt way of Education; no: beginning, 
as ſome have done, from the Cradle, which yet might be worth many conli- 
derations, if brevity had not been my ſcope : many other circumſtances alio 
I could have mention*d, but this to ſuch as have the worth in them to make 
trial, for light and direction may be enough. Only I believe that this is not 
a Bow for every man to ſhoot in, that counts himſelf a Teacher; but will re. 
quire ſinews almoſt equal to thoſe which Homer gave Ulyſſes : yet I am withal 
perſwaded that it may prove much more caſy in the aſſay than it now {ceins 
at diſtance, and much more illuſtrious ; howbeit, not more difficult than I 
imagine, and that imagination preſents me with nothing but very happy» 
and very poſlible according to beſt wiſhes, if God have ſo decreed, and this 
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Age have ſpirit and capacity enough to apprehend. 
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This is true Liberty, when free-born Men, jb 
Having to adviſe the public, may ſpeak free, | 4 
Which he who can, and will, deſerves high praiſe; | 

Who neither can nor will, may hold his peace ; 4 
What can be jufter in @ State than this? Euripid. Hicetid. 14 
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HE V, who to States and Governours of the Commonwealth direct their 

| Speech, High Courr of Parlament, or wanting ſuch acceſs in a private | 
condition, write that which they foreſee may advance the public good; 
I ſuppoſe them as at the beginning of no mean endeavour, not a little alter'd 
and mov'd inwardly in their minds: Some with doubt of what will be the ſuc- : 
ceſs, others with fear of what will be the cenſure ; ſome with hope, others with I 
confidence of what they have to ſpeak. And me perhaps each of theſe diſpo- 
fitions, as the ſubject was wheron I enter'd, may have at other times variouſly bi 
affected; and likely might in theſe foremoſt expreſſions, now alſo diſcloſe which 4 
of them ſway*d moſt, but that the very attempt of this addreſs thus made, and | 1 
the thought of whom it had recourſe to, hath got the power within me to a paſ- bl 
ſion, far more welcome than incidental to a Preface, Which though I ſtay not | [ i 
to confels ere any aſk, I ſhall be blameleſs, if it be no other, than the joy and 4 
gratulation which it brings to all who wiſh and promote their Country's Liberty; 1 
wherof this whole Diſcourſe propos'd will be a certain Teſtimony, if not a Tro- 1 
phy. For this is not the Liberty which we can hope, that no grievance ever \# 
ſhould ariſe in the Commonwealth, that let no man in this World expect; but | 
when complaints are freely heard, deeply conſider'd, and ſpeedily reform'd, | 
then is the utmoſt bound of civil Liberty attain'd, that wiſe men look for. To | 

which if I now maniteſt, by the very ſound of this which I ſhall utter, that we are | 
aready in good part arriv*d, and yet from ſuch a ſteep diſadvantage of tyranny | 


and ſuperſtition grounded into our principles, as was beyond the manhood of a 
Koman recovery, it will be attributed firſt, as is moſt due, to theſtrong aſſiſtance of | 
God, our Deliverer; next, to your faithful guidance and undaunted Wiſdom, Lords | 
and Commons of England, Neither is it in God's eſteem, the diminution of his 
glory, when honourable things are ſpoken of good men, and worthy Magiſtrates 1 
which if I now firſt ſhould begin to do, after ſo fair a progreſs ot your audable 
deeds, and ſuch a long obligement upon the whole Realm to your indefatigable vir- 
tues, I might be juſtly reckon'd among the tardieſt, and the unwillingeſt of them 
that praiſe ye. Nevertheleſs there being three principal things, without which all 
praiſing is but courtſhip and flattery, Firſt, when that only is prais'd which is ſo- 
idly worth praiſe; next, when greateſt likelihoods are brought, that ſuch things 
are truly and really in thoſe perſons, to whom they are aſcrib'd; the other, when 
he who praiſes, by ſhew ing that ſuch his actual perſwaſton is of whom he writes, 
cat demonſtrate that he flatters not: the former two of theſe I have heretofore en- 
deavour'd, reſcuing the employment from him who went about to impair your | 
merits, with a trivial and malignant Eucomium; the latter as belonging chiefly 9 
to mine own acquittal, that whom I ſo extoll'd I did not flatter, hath been re- 6 [3 
ſervd opportunely to this occaſion, For he who freely magnifies what hath 1 
been nobly done, and fears not to declare as freely what might be done better, giv*s "ft 


ye 
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ye the beſt covenant of his fidelity; and that his loyaleſt affection and his hope 
waits on your proceedings. His higheſt praiſing is not flattery, and his plaineſt a. 
vice is a kind of praiſing ; for though I ſhould affirm and hold by argument, th;- 
it would fare better with Truth, with Learning, and the Commonwealth, if one ot 
your publiſh'd Orders which I ſhould name, were calPd in, yet at the ſame time i: 
could not but much redound to the luſtre of your mild and equal Government: 
whenas private perſons are hereby animated to think ye better pleas'd with pub! * 
advice, than other Statiſts have been delighted heretofore with public flattery. And 
men will then ſee what difference there is between the magnanimity of a triennial 
Parlament, and that jealous haughtineſs of Prelatesandcabin Counfellors that ulurp/ 
of late, whenas they ſhall obſerve ye in the midſt of your Victories and Suce-t, ; 
more gently brooking written exceptions againſt a voted Order, than other Courts, 
which had produc'd nothing worth memory but the weak oftentation of wealth, 
would have endur'd the leaſt ſignity'd diſlike at any ſudden Proclamation, It! 
ſhould thus far preſume upon the meek demeanour of your civil and gentle grear. 
neſs, Lords and Commons, as what your publiſh*d Order hath directly ſaid, thut 
to gainſay, I might defend myfelt with eaſe, if any ſhould accuſe me of being 
new or infolent, did they but know how much better I find ye eſteem it to imitat. 
the old and elegant humanity of Greece, than the barbaric pride of a Hanni and 
Norwegian ſtatclinefs. And out of thoſe ages, to whoſe polite wiſdom and letter: 
we owe that we are not yet Goths and Jutlanders, I could name him who tro 
his private houſe wrote that diſcourſe to the Parlament of Athers, that perſwad-. 
them to change the form of Democraty which was then eſtabliſh*'d. Such hond 
was done in thoſe days to men who profeſt the ſtudy of Wiſdom and Eloquenc., 
dot only in their own Country, but in other Lands, that Cities and Signiorics heard 
them gladly, and with great refpect, if they had aught in public to admoniſh the 
State. Thus did Dion Pruſceus, a Stranger, and a private Orator, counſel the A 
dians againſt a former Edict: and I abound with other like examples, which to 
ſet here would be ſuperfluous. Bur if from the induftry of a lite wholly dedicated 
to ſtudious labours, and thoſe natural endowments haply not the worſt for two 
and fifty degrees of northern latitude, ſo much muſt be derogated, as to count 
me not equal to any of thoſe who had this privilege, I would obtain to be thought 
not ſo interior, as yourſelves are ſuperior to the moſt of them who receiv'd their 
counſel: and how far you excel them, be aſſur'd, Lords and Commons, there 
can no greater teſtimony appear, than when your prudent ſpirit acknowledges 
and obeys the voice of reaſon, from what quarter ſoever it be heard ſpeaking z 
and renders ye as willing to repeal any Act of your own ſetting forth, as any ict 
torth by your Predeceſſors. 
If ye be thus reſolv'd, as it were injury to think ye were not, I know not what 
ſhould withhold me from preſenting ye with a fit inſtance wherinto ſhew both that 
love of truth which ye eminently profeſs, and that uprightneſs of your judgment 
which is not wont to be partial to yourſelves; by judging over again that Order 
which ye have ordain'd to regulate Printing: That no Book, Pampblet, or Pape 
ſhall be henceforth printed, unleſs the ſame be firſt approv'd and licensd by ſuch, or at 
leaſt one of ſuch, as ſhall be therto appointed. For that part which preſerves jult- | 
ly every man's Copy to himſelf, or provides for the poor, I touch not; only wiſh 
they be not made pretences to abuſe and perſecute honeſt and painful Men, why 
offend not in either of theſe particulars. But that other clauſe of Licenſing Books, 
which we thought had died with his brother quadrage/imal and matrimonta! wiei 
the Prelates expir'd, I ſhall now attend with ſuch a Homily, as ſhall lay betore 
ye, firſt the Inventors of it to be thoſe whom ye will be loth to own; next, What 
is to be thought in general of reading, whatever ſort the Books be; and that 
this Order avails nothing to the ſuppreſſing of ſcandalous, ſeditious, and libe!- 
| ” lous Books, which were mainly intended to be ſuppreſt. Laſt, that it will be prume 
. ly to the diſcouragement of all Learning, and the ſtop of Truth, not only by dulexct- 
ciſing and blunting our abilities, in what we know already, but by hindring and crop. 
ping Py diſcovery that might be yet further made, both in religious and civil 
Wiſdom. | 
I deny not, but that it is of greateſt concernment in the Church and Common 
wealth, to havea vigilant eye how Books demean themſelves as well as Men; and 
| therafter to confine, impriſon, and do ſharpeft juſtice on them as maletactors: For 
Books are not abſolutely dead things, but do contain a potency of life in them to be 


as active as that ſoul was whoſe progeny they are; nay, they do preſerve as in rw 
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the pureſt efficacy and extraction of that living intellect that bred them. I know 

they are as lively, and as vigorouſly productive, as thoſe fabulous Dragons teeth; 

andbeing ſown upand down, may chance to ſpring up armed Men. And yet on the 

other hand, unleſs warineſs be us'd, as good almoſt kill a Man as kill a good 

Book: who kills a Man kills a reaſonable Creature, God's Image; but he who de- 

{troys a good Book, kills Reaſon itſelf, kills the Image of God, as it were in the 

eye. Many a Man lives a burden to the Earth; but a good Book is the precious 

lite · blood of a maſter-ſpirit, imbalm'd and treaſur'd up on purpoſe toa life be- 

yond life. It is true, no age can reſtore a life, wherof perhaps there is no great 

loſs; and revolutions of ages do not oft recover the loſs of a rejected Truth, for 

the want of which whole Nations fare the worſe. We ſhould be wary therfore what 

Perſecution we raiſe againſt the living Labours of Sar Men, how we ſpill 

that ſeaſon'd life of Man, preſerv'd and ſtor'd up in Books; ſince we ſee a kind 

of Homicide may be thus committed, ſometimes a Martyrdom ; and it it extend 

to the whole impreſſion, a kind of maſſacre, wherof the execution ends not in 

the ſlay ing of an elemental life, but ſtrikes at that ethereal and fifth eſſence, the 

breath of Reaſon itſelf, ſlays an immortality rather than a lite. But left I ſhould 

be coademn*d of introducing Licence, while I oppoſe Licenſing, I refuſe not 

the pains to be ſo much hiſtorical, as will ſerve to ſhew what hath been done 

by ancient and famous Commonwealths, againſt this diſorder, till the very time 

that this project of Licenſing crept out of the Inquiſition, was catcht up by our 

Prelates, and hath caught ſome of our Preſbyters. 

In Athens where Books and Wits were ever buſier than in any other part of 
Greece, I find but only two forts of Writings which the Magiſtrate car'd to take 

notice ot; thoſe either Blaſphemous and Atheiſtical, or Libellous. Thus the Books 
of Protagoras were by the Judges of Areopagus, commanded to be burnt, and him- 

{elf baniſh'd the Territory for a diſcourſe, begun with his confeſſing not to know, 
whether there «were God's, or whether net. And againſt Defaming, it was decreed 

that none ſhould be traduc*d by name, as was the manner of Vetus Comedia, wher- 
by we may gueſs how they cenſur*d Libelling: And this courſe was quick e- 
nough, as Cicero writes, to quell both the deſperate Wits of other Atheiſts, and 
the open way of Defaming, as the event ſhew'd. Of other Sects and Opinions, 

though tending to Voluptuouſneſs, and the denying of divine Providence, they 
took no heed, Therfore we do not read that either Epicurus, or that Libertine 
School of Cyrene, or what the Cynic impudence utter'd, was ever queſtion'd by 
the Laws. Neither is it recorded, that the Writings of thoſe old Comedians were 
ſuppreſt, though the acting of them were forbid ; and that Plato commended the 
reading of Ariftophanes, the looſeſt of them all, to his Royal Scholar Dionyſius, is 

commonly known, and may be excus'd, if holy Chry/oftom, as is reported, nightly 
{ſtudied ſo much the ſame Author, and had the Art to cleanſe a ſcurrilous Vehe- 
mence, into the ſtile of a rouſing Sermon. That other leading Cityof Greece, La- 
demon, conſidering that Lycurgus their Law-giver was ſo addicted to elegant 
Learning, as to have been the firſt that brought out of Jonia the ſcatter d Works 
of Homer, and ſent the Poet Thales trom Crete to prepare and mollify the Spartan 
ſurlineſs with his ſmooth Songs and Odes, the better to plant among them Law 
and Civility, it is to be wonder'd how muſeleſs and unbookiſh they were, mind- 
ing nought but the feats of War. There needed no Licenſing of Books among 
them, for they diſlik'd all but their own Laconic Apothegms, and took a flight oc- 
caſion to chaſe Archilocus out of their City, perhaps for compoſing in a higher 
{train than their own ſoldierly Ballads and Roundels could reach to: Or if it were 
for his broad Verſes, they were not therin ſo cautious, but they were as diſſolute 
in their promiſcuous converſing; whence Euripides affirms in Andromache, that 
their Women were all unchaſte. Thus much may give us light after what ſort of 
Books were prohibited among the Greeks. The Romans alſo for many Ages 
train'd up only to a military roughneſs, reſembling moſt the Lacedæmonian guiſe, 
knew of Learning little but what their twelve Tables, and the Pontific College 
wich their Augurs and Flamins taught them in Religion and Law, ſo unacquaint- 
ed with other Learning, that when Carneades and Critolaus, with the Stoic Dioge= 
eg coming Embaſſadors to Rome, took therby occaſion to give the City a taſte of 
their Philoſophy, they were ſuſpected for Seducers by no leſs a man than Cato the 
enfor, who mov'd it in the Senate to diſmiſs them ſpeedily, and to baniſh all 
ſuch A7tic Bablers out of Ttaly. But Scipio and others of the nobleſt Senators with- 
ſtood him and his old Sabin auſterity z honour'd and admir'd the Men; and the 
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Cenſor himſelfat laſt in his old age fell to the ſtudy of that wherof before lie vic c: 
ſcrupulous. And yet at the ſame time, Nevias and Plartys, the firlt Latin Coms 
dians, had filPd the City with all the horrow'd Sconcs of Menander and Philem,; 

Then began to be confider*d there alſo what was to be done to libelloys Books and 
Authors; for Nzvius was quickly caſt into Prifon for his unbridled Pen, and re. 
leas'd by the Tribunes upon his Recantation: We read alto that Libels were by; 

and the makers puniſh*d by Auguſtus. The like ſeverity, no doubt, was u', y 
aught were impioufly written againſt their eſteem'd Gods. Except in thoſe tu 
points, how the World went in Books, the Magiſtrate kept no reck'ning. Ana 
therfore Lucretius, without impeachment, verlifies his Epicuritm to Ae 

and had the honour to be ſet forth the ſecond time by Cicero, fo great a Father g: 
the Commonwealth; although himſelf diſputes againſt that Opinion in his own 
Writings. Nor was the Satirical ſharpneſs, or naked plainnels of Zci/ius, or C4. 
tullus, or Hlaccus, by any Order prohibited. And for matters of State, the (tyy+; 
of Titus Livius, though it extolPd that part which Pompey held, was not therſore 
ſuppreſt by Oztavins Ce/er, of the other Faction. But that Ne/s was by him ba 

niſh*d in his Old Age, tor the wanton Poems of his Youth, was but a meer cover: 
of State over ſome ſecret Caute: and beſides, the Books were neither baniſh'd na- 
call'd in. From hence we ſhall meet with little elſe but Tyranny in the owe: 
Empire, that. we may not marvel, if not ſo often bad, as good Books were fl 
Jenc*'. I ſhall therfore deem to have been large enough, in producing what . 
mong the Ancients was puniſhable to write, ſave only which, all other Argu- 
ments were tree to treat on. 

By this time the Emperors were become Chriſtians, whoſe diſcipline in this 
»01nt I do not find to have been more ſevere than what was formerly in practice, 
The Books of thoſe whom they took to be grand I Ieretics were examin'd, refutes, 
and condemr'd in the general Councils; and not till then were prohibited, or 
burnt by Authority of the Emperor. As for the Writings of Heathen Authors, 
unleſs they were plain invectives againſt Chriſtianity, as thoſe of P;rphyrins ant 
Proclus, they met with no interdict that can be cited, till about the Year 400, in 
a Carthaginian Council, wherin Biſhops themſelves were forbid to read the Book. 
of Gentiles, but Hereſies they might read: while others long before them on the 
contrary ſcrupled more the Books of Heretics, than of Gentiles. And that the pri- 
mitive Councils and Biſhops were wont only to declare what Books were not 
commendable, paſſing no further, but leaving it to each one's conſcience to read or 
to lay by, till after the Year 800, is obſerv'd already by Padre Paolo the great 
unmaſker of the Trentine Council. After which time the Popes of Rome engroſſing 
what they pleas'd of political rule into their own hands, extended their dominion 
over men's eyes, as they had before over their judgments, burning and prohibic- 
ing to be read what they fancied not; yet ſparing in their cenſures, and the Books 

not many which they fo dealt with: till Martin the 5th, by his Bull not only pro- 
hibited, but was the firſt that excommunicated the reading of heretical Books; 
for about that time Micꝶlef and Hufſe growing terrible, were they who firſt drove 
the Papal Court to a ſtricter policy ot prohibiting. Which courſe Leo the 10th, 
and his Succeſſors follow'd, until the Council of Trent, and the Spaniſh Inquiſi— 
tion engendring together, brought forth, or perfected thoſe Catalogues, and ex- 
purging Indexes that rake through the entrails of many an old good Author, 
with a violation worſe than any could be offer'd to his Tomb. Nor did they 
ſtay in matters Heretical, but any ſubject that was not to their palate, they either 
condemn'd in a Prohibition, or had it ſtrait into the new Purgatory of an Index. 
To fill up the meaſure of encroachment, their laſt invention was to ordain that 
no Book, Pamphlet or Paper, ſhould be printed (as if St. Peter had bequeath'd 
chem the Keys of the Pref alſo, as well as of Paradiſe ) unleſs it were approv'd 


_ and licens'd under the Hands of two or three gluttonous Friers. For examplc : 


Let the Chancellor Cini be pleas'd to ſee if in this preſent Work be contain'd 
aught that may withſtand the Printing ; ; 


Viucent Rabbata, Vicar of Florence. 
I have ſeen this preſent Work, and find nothing athwart the Catholic Faith 
and Good Manners : In witneſs wherof I have given, &c. 
y Nicolo Cini, Chancellor of Florexce. 
Attending 


7 


of Unticens'd Printing. 


Attending tlie precedent Relation, it is allow'd that this preſcat Work of Da- 
vanxati may be Printed, _ | 
Vincent Rabatta, &c. 
It may be Printed, July 13. : 
Friar Simon Mompei d' Amelia Chancellor of the holy Office in Florence. 


Sure they have a conceit, if he of the bottomleſs pit had not long fince broke 
priſon, that this quadruple Exorciſm would bar him down. I fear their next 
deſign will be to get into their cuſtody, the Licenſing of that which they ſay 
Claudius intended, but went not through with. Vouchſafe to ſee another of their 
forms the Roman ſtamp : 


Imprimatur, If it ſeem good to the Reverend Maſter of the holy Palace, 
Belcaſiro V icegerent. 
Imprimatur, 


Friar Nicholo Rogolphi Maſter of the holy Palace. 


Sometimes five Imprimaturs are ſeen together dialogue-wiſe in the Piatza of one 
Title-page, complementing and ducking each to other with their ſhaven Revere. 
ces, whether the Author, who ſtands by in perplexity at the foot of his Epiſtle, 
mall to the Preſs or to the Spunge. Theſe arc the pretty Reſponſories, theſe are 
the dear Antiphonies that ſo bewitch'd of late our Prelates, and their Chaplains 
with the goodly Echo they made ; and beſotted us to the gay imitation of a 
lordly Imprimatur, one from Lambeth-houſe, another trom theWelſt-end of Paul's; 
fo apiſhly Romanizing, that the word of Command ſtill was ſet down in Latin ; 
as if the learned Grammatical Pen that wrote it, would caſt no Ink without La. 
tin: or perhaps, as they thought, becauſe no vulgar tongue was worthy to expreſs 
the pure conceit of an Imprimatur; but rather, as I hope, for that our Engliſh, 
the language of Men ever famous, and foremoſt in the atchievements of Liberty, 
will not eaſily find ſervile Letters enow to ſpell ſuch a er gow preſumption 
Engliſ'd. And thus ye have the Inventors, and the Original of Book-licenſin 
rip: up, and drawn as lineally as any Pedigree. We have it not, that can be — 
of, from any ancient State, or Polity, or Church, nor by any Statute left us by our 
Anceſtors elder or later; nor from the modern Cuſtom of any reform'd City or 
Church abroad ; but from the moſt Antichriſtian Counſel, and the moſt tyran- 
nous Inquiſition that ever inquir'd. Till then Books were ever as freely admitted 
into the World as any other birth; the iſſue of the Brain was no more ſtifled than 
the iſſue of the Womb: No envious Juno ſate croſs-legg*d over the nativity of any 
Man's intellectual offspring; but if it be E a Monſter, who denies, hut that 
was juſtly burnt, or ſunk into the Sea. Bur that a Book in worſe condition than 
4 peccant Soul, ſhould be to ſtand before a Jury ere it be born to the World, and 
undergo yet in darkneſs the judgment of Radamanth and his Colleges, ere it can 
pals the Ferry backward into light, was never heard before, till that myſterious 
laiquity, provok'd and troubled at the firſt entrance of Reformation, ſought out 
new Limbo's and new Hells wherin they might include our Books alſo within the 
number of their damned. And this was the rare morſel fo officiouſſy ſnatch'd up, 
and fo ill- favour'dly imitated by our inquiſiturient Biſhops, and the attendant 
Minorities their Chaplains. That ye like not now theſe moſt certain Authors of this 
Licenſing Order, and that all ſiniſter intention was far diſtant from your thoughts, 
when ye were importun'd the paſſing it, all Men who know the integrity of your 
actions, and how ye honour Truth, will dear ye readi'y. 

But ſome will ſay, What though the Inventors were bad, the thing for all that 
may be good? It may ſo ; yet it that thing be no ſuch deep invention, but obvi- 
ous and eaſy for any Man to light on, and yet beſt and wiſeſt Commonwealths 
through all ages and occaſions have forborn touſe it, and falſeſt Seducers and Op- 
preſſors of Men were the firſt who took it up, and to no other purpoſe butto ob- 
itrut and hinder the firſt approach of Reformation ; I am of thoſe who believe, 
it will be a harder Alchymy than Lullius ever knew, to ſublimate any good uſe 
out of ſuch an Invention. Yet this only is what 1 requeſt to gain from this rea- 
ſon, that it may be held a dangerous and ſuſpicious fruit, as certainly it deſerves, 
lor the tree that bore it, until I can diſſect one by one the properties it has. But I 
have firſt to finiſh, as was propounded, what is to be thought in general of read- 
ing Books, whatever ſort they be, and whether be more the benefit or the harm 
that thence proceeds 2 
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Not to infiſt upon the examples of Maſes, Daniel, and Paul, who were ſKilſul 
in all the Learning of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Greeks, which could not pro. 
bably be without reading their Books of all ſorts, in Paul eſpecially, who thought 
it no defilement to inſert into holy Scripture the ſentences of three Greek Poe 
and one of them a Tragedian ; the Queſtion was notwithſtanding, ſometimes con. 
troverted among the Primitive Doctors, but with great odds on that fide which af. 
firm'd it both lawful and profitable, as was then evidently perceiv'd, when Julian 
the Apoſtate, and ſuttleſt enemy to our Faith, made a decree, torbidding Chrj. 
ſtians the ſtudy of heathen learning: for, ſaid he, they wound us with our own 
weapons, and with our own Arts and Sciences they overcome us. And indeed the 
Chriſtians were put ſo to their ſhifts by this crafty means, and ſo much in danger to 
decline into all ignorance, that the two Apollinarii were tain, as a Man may ſay 
to coin all the ſeven liheral Sciences out of the Bible, reducing it into divers forms 
of Orations, Poems, Dialogues, even to the calculating of a new Chriſtian Gram. 
mar. But, faith the Hiſtorian Socrates, the providence of God provided better than 
the induſtry of Apollinarius and his Son, by taking away that i! literate Law with 
the Life of him who devis'd it. So great an injury they then held it to be depriv'd 
of Hellenic learning; and thought it a perſecution more undermining, and lecret. 
ly decaying the Church, than the open cruelty of Decius or Dioclęſian. And per- 
haps it was the ſame politic drift that the Devil whipr St. Jerome in a lenten dream, 
for reading Cicero; or elſe it was a phantaſm, bred by the fever which had then 
ſeized him. For had an Angel bin his diſcipliner, unleſs it were for dwelling tov 
much upon Ciceronianiſins, and had chaſtiz*d the reading, not the vanity, it had bin 
plainly partial; firſt to correct him for grave Cicero, and not for ſcurril Plautus, 
whom he confeſſes to have bin reading not long before; next to correct him only, 
and let ſo many more ancient Fathers wax old in thoſe pleaſant and florid ſtudies 
without the laſh of ſuch a tutoring apparition z inſomuch that Bafi/ teaches how 
ſome good uſe may be made of Margites a ſportful Poem, not now extant, writ 
by Homer; and why not then of Morgante an Italian Romance much to the ſame 
purpoſe ? But if it be agreed, we ſhall be try'd by Viſions, there is a Viſion re- 
corded by Euſebius, far ancienter than this Tale of Ferom, to the Nun Euſtochium, 
and befides, has nothing of a fever in it. Dionꝝſius Alexandrinus was, about the 
year 240, a perſon of great name in the Church, for Piety and Learning, who had 


wont to avail himſelſ much againſt Heretics, by being converſant in their Books; 


until a certain Preſbyter laid it ſcrupulouſly to his conſcience, how he durſt venture 
himſelf among thoſe defiling volumes. The worthy Man, loth to give offence, fel! 
into a new debate with himſelf, what was to be thought ; when ſuddenly a Viſion 
ſent from God, it is his own Epiſtle that ſo avers it, confirm'd him in theſe words: 
<< Read any Books whatever come to thy hands, for thou art ſufficient both to 
4 judge aright, and to examine each matter,” To this Revelation he aſſented 
the ſooner, as he confeſſes, becauſe it was anſwerable to that of the Apoſtle to the 
Theſſalonians, Prove all things, hold faſt that which is good. And he might have 
added another remarkable ſaying of the ſame Author; To the pure, all things are 
pure, not only meats and drinks, but all kind of knowledge, whether of good or 
evil; the Knowledge cannot defile, nor conſequently the Books, if the Will and 
Conſcience be not defild. For Books are as Meats and Viands are; ſome of good, 
ſome of evil ſubſtance ; and yet God in that unapocryphal Viſion, ſaid without ex- 
ception, Riſe Peter, kill and eat ; leaving the choice to each Man's diſcretion. 
Wholeſome meats to a vitiated ſtomach, differ little or nothing from unwholeſome; 
and beſt Books to a naughty mind are not unappliable to occafions of evil. Bad 
Meats will ſcarce breed good nouriſhment in the healthieſt concoction; but herin 
the difference is of bad Books, that they to a diſcreet and judicious*Reader ſcrve 
in many reſpects to diſcover, to confute, to forewarn, and ta illuſtrate, Wherot 
what better witneſs can ye expect I ſhould produce, than one of your own now 
fitting in Parlament, the chief of learned Men reputed in this Land, Mr. Se/4en, 


vwhoſe Volume of natural and national Laws proves, not only by great authorities 


brought together, but by exquiſite reaſons and theorems almoſt mathematically 
demonſtrative, that all opinions, yea errors, known, read and collated, are ot 


main ſervice and aſſiſtance toward the ſpeedy attainmènt of what is trueſt. I con- 


ceive therfore, that when God did enlarge the univerſal diet of man's body, faving 
ever the rules of temperance, he then alſo, as before, left arbitrary thediering and re- 

aſting of our minds; as wherin every mature Man might have to exerciſe his on 
leading capacity. How greata vertue is Temperance, how much of moment thro? the 


whole life of Man? yet God commits the managing ſo great a truſt without parti- 
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ur Law or Preſcription, wholly to the demeanor of every grown Man. And ther- 
fore when he himſelf tabled the Jetos from Heaven, that Omer which was every 
Man's daily portion of Manra, is computed to have bin more than might have well 
ſaffic'd the heartieſt feeder thrice as many meals. For thoſe actions which enter 
into a Man, rather than iſſue out of him, and therfore defile not, God uſes not to 
captivate under a perpetual childhood of preſcription, but truſts him with the 
gilt of Reaſon to be his own chuler ; there were but little work lett for Preaching, 
ir Law and Compulſion ſhould grow ſo faſt upon thoſe things which heretoſore 
were govern'd only by exhortation. Salomon informs us, that much reading is a 
wearineſs to the fleſh ; but neither he, nor other inſpir'd author tells us that ſuch, 
or ſuch reading is unlawſul : yet certainly had God thought good to limit us here- 
in, it had bin much more expedient to have told us what was unlawtul, than what 
was weariſome. As for the burning of thoſe Ephefan Books by St. Paul's Con- 
verts, *tis reply d, the Books were magic, the Syriac ſo renders them. It was a 
private act, a voluntary act, and leaves us to a voluntary imitation : the Men in 
remorſe burnt thoſe Books which were their own ; the Magiſtrate by this exam- 
ple is not appointed : theſe Men practis*d the Books, another might perhaps have 
read them in ſome ſort uſefully. Good and evil we know in the field of this 
World grow up together almoſt inſeparably : and the knowledge of good is ſo 
jnvolv'd and interwoven with the knowledge of evil, and in ſo many CUNNING re— 
ſemblances hardly to be diſcern'd, that thole confuſed ſeeds which were impos'd 
on Pſyche as an inceſſant labour to cull out, and ſort aſunder, were not more in- 
termix*d. It was from out the rind of one apple taſted, that the knowledge of good 
and evil, as two twins cleaving together, leap*d forth into the World. And per- 
haps this is that doom which Adam fell into of knowing good and evil, that is to 
ſay, of knowing good by evil. As therfore the ſtate of Man now is; what wiſdom 
can there be to chuſe, what continence to forbear without the knowledge of evil ? 
He that can apprehend and conſider vice with all her baits and ſeeming pleaſures, 
and yet abſtain, and yet diſtinguiſh, and yet prefer that which is truly better, he 
is the true way-faring Chriſtian. I cannot praiſe a fugitive and cloiſter'd vertue, 
unexercis'd and unbreath'd, that never ſallies out and ſees her adverſary, but links 
out of the race, where that immortal Garland is to be run for, not without duſt 
and heat. Aſſuredly we bring not innocence into the World, we bring impurity 
much rather: that which purifies us is trial, and trial is by what is contrary. 
That vertue therfore which is but a youngling in the contemplation of evil, and 


knows not the utmoſt that vice promiſes to her followers. and rejects it, is but a 


blank vertue, not a pure; her whiteneſs is but an excremental whiteneſs : which 
was the reaſon why our ſage and ſerious Poet Spenſer, whom I dare be known to 
think a better tcacher than Scous or Aquinas, deicribing true temperance under 
the perſon of Cuion, brings him in with his pal mer through the cave of Mammon, 
and the bower of earthly bliſs, that he might ſee and know, and yet abſtain. Since 
therfore the knowledge and ſurvey of Vice is in this World fo neceſſary to the con- 
ſtituting of human Vertue, and the ſcanning of error to the confirmation of truth, 
how can we more ſafely, and with leſs danger ſcout into the regions of ſin and 
falſity, than by reading all manner of Tractates, and hearing all manner of reaſon ? 
Ard this is the benefit which may be had of Books promiſcuouſly read. But ot 
the harm that may reſult hence, three kinds are uſually reckon'd. Firſt, is feared 
the infection that may ſpread ; but then all human Learning and Controverſy in 
religious points, muſt remove out of the World, yea, the Bible itſelf; for that oft- 
times relates blaſphemy not nicely, it deſcribes the carnal ſenſe of wicked Men 
not unelegantly, it brings in holieſt Men paſſionately murmuring againſt Provi- 
dence through all the arguments of Epicurus; in other great diſputes it anſwers 
dubiouſly and darkly to the common reader: And aſk a Talmudiſt what nils the 
modeſty of his marginal Keri, that Maſes and all the Prophets cannot perſuade him 
to pronounce the textual Chetiv. For theſe cauſes we all know, the Bible itſelf put 
by the Papiſt into the firſt rank of prohibited Books. The ancienteſt Fathers muſt 
be next remov'd, as Clement of Alexandria, and that Euſebian Book of Evangelic 
Preparation, tranſmitting our ears through a hoard of heatheniſh Obſcenities to 
receive the Goſpel, Who finds not that Trenæus, Epiphanius, Ferome, and 
others diſcover more hereſies than they well confute, and that oft for he- 
rely which is the truer opinion? Nor boots it to ſay for theſe, and all the 
heathen Writers of greateſt infection, if it muſt be thought ſo, with 
whom is bound up the life of human learning, that they writ in an un— 
nown tongue, ſo long as we are ſure thoſe languages are known as well to the 
worſt of Men, who are both moſt able, and moſt diligent to inſtil the poiſon they 
Vor. I. U 2 ſuck, 
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ſuck, firſt into the Courts of Princes, acquainting them with the choicefl Celights 
and criticiſms of ſin. As perhaps did that Petronius, whom Nero calPd his A»6;;,4 
the Maſter of his Revels; and that notorious ribald of Arezzo, dreaded, ang ye; 
dear to the Italian Courtiers, I name not him for poſterity's ſake, whom Henry the 
8th nam'd in merriment his Vicar of Hell. By which compendious way all the. 
tagion that foreign Books can infuſe, will find a paſſage to the People far eaſier and 
ſhorter than an Indian voyage, tho? it could be ſail'd either by the North of Ce. 
taio Faſtward, or of Canada Weſtward, while our Spaniſh licenſing gags the Ane 
liſh Preſs never ſo ſeverely. But on the other ſide, that infection which is ſrom Bel: 
of controverſy in Religion, is more doubtful and dangerous to the learned, thay 
to the ignorant; and yet thoſe Books muſt be permitted untouch*d by the Licen- 
ſer, It will be hard to inſtance where any ignorant Man hath bin ever ſeduc'd hy 
any Papiſtical Book in Engliſb, unleſs it were commended and expounded to him 
by ſome of that Clergy : and indeed all ſuch tractates, whether falſe or true, are 
as the Prophecy of {/aiah was to the Eunuch, not to be underſtood without A guide, 
But of our Prieſts and Doctors, how many have bin corrupted by ſtudying the com. 
ments of Jeſuils and Sorboniſts, and how faſt they could transftuſe that corruption 
into the People, our experience is both late and ſad. It is not forgot, ſince the a- 
cute and diſtinct Arminius was perverted merely by the peruſing of a namele; 
diſcourſe written at Delft, which at firſt he took in hand to contute. Sceing thertore 
that thoſe Books, and thoſe in great abundance which are likelieſt to taint boch 
life and doctrine, cannot be ſuppreſt without the fall of Learning, and of all ability 
in diſputation, and that theſe Books of either fort are molt and ſooneſt catching 
to the learned, from whom to the common People whatever is heretical or diſſo- 
lute, may quickly be convey*d, and that evil manners are as perfectly learnt with. 
out Books a thouſand other ways which cannot be ſtopt, and evil doctrine nat 
with Books can propagate, except a teacher guide, which he might allo do without 
writing, and ſo beyond prohibiting ; I am not able to untold, how this cautelous 
enterpriſe of Licenſing can be exempted from the number of vain and 1umpoſlitle 
attempts. And he who were pleaſantly diſpos'd, could not well avoid to lik-n it 
to the exploit of that gallant Man who thought to pound up the crows by ſhutting 
his Park gate. Beſides another inconvenience, it learned Men be the farlt receivers 
out of Books, and diſpreaders both of vice and error, how ſhall the Licenſers them- 
ſelves be confided in, unleſs we can confer upon them, or they allume to themſelves 
above all others in the Land, the grace of intailibility, and uncorruptedneſs? And 
again, if it be true, that a wiſe Man, like a good retiner, can gather Gold out ot 
the droſſieſt volume, and that a fool will be a fool with the beſt Book, yea, or 
without Book; there is no reaſon that we ſhould deprive a wile Man of any advan- 
tage to his wildom, while we ſeek to reſtrain from a fool, that which being re- 
ſtrain'd will be no hindrance to his folly. For if there ſhould be ſo much cxact- 
neſs always us'd to keep that from him which is unfit for his reading, we ſhould in 
the judgment of Ariſtotle not only, but of Solomon, and of our Saviour, not vouch- 
fate him good precepts, and by conſequence not willingly admit him to cool 
Books; as being certain that a wiſe Man will make better uſe of an idle Pam- 
: : phlet, than a Fool will do of ſacred Scripture. 

Tis next alledg*d, we mult not expoſe ourſelves to temptations without neceſ- 
ſity, and next to that, not employ our time in vain things. To both thele objections 
one anſwer will ſerve, out of the grounds already laid, that to all Men fuch Books 
are not temptations, nor vanities ; but uſeful drugs and materials wherwith to 
temper and compoſe effective and ſtrong medicines, which Man's life cannot want. 
The reſt, as Children and childiſh Men, who have not the art to quality and pre- 
pare theſe working Minerals, well may be exhorted to forbear, but hind-r*d tor- 

| cibly they cannot be, by all the licenſing that Sainted Inquiſition could cver yet 
| contrive z which is what I promis'd to deliver next: That this Order of Licenting 
| conduces nothing to the end for which it was fram'd; and hath almott prevented 
me by being clear already while thus much hath bin explaining. See the ingenuity 
of Truth, who when ſhe gets a free and willing hand, opens herſelf faſter than the 
. | pace of method and diſcourſe can overtake her. It was the taſk which I began with, 
to ſhew that no Nation, or well-inſtituted State, if they valu'd Books at all, Wy 
ever uſe this way of licenſing ; and it might be anſwered, that this is a picce of 
prudence lately diſcover'd. To which I return, that as it was a thing {light and ob- 
vious to think on, ſo if it had bin difficult to find out, there wanted not among 
them long ſince, who ſuggeſted ſuch a courſe; which they not following, Icave 
us a pattern of their judgment, that it was not the not knowing, but the rot 
approving, which was the cauſe of their not uſing it, F, a Man of high 
autho- 
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authority indeed, but leaſt of all for his Commonwealth, in the Book of his Laws, 
which no City ever yet receiv*d, fed his fancy with making many Edicts to his 
airy Burgomaſters, which they who otherwile admire him, with had bin rather 
buried and excus'd inthe genial cups of an Academic night-ſitting. By which Laws 
he ſeems to tolerate no kind of Learning, but by unalterable Decree, conſiſting 
moſt of practical Traditions, to the attainment wherof a Library of ſmaller bulk 
than his own Dialogues would be abundant, And there alſo enacts, that no Poet 
ſhould ſo much as read to any private Man what he had written, until the Judges 
and Law-keepers had ſeen it, and allow'd it: But that Plato meant this Law pe- 
culiarly to that Commonwealth which he had imagin'd, and to no other, is evi- 
dent. Why was he not elſe a Law-giver to himſelf, but a Tranſgreſſor, and to be 
expel'd by his own Magiſtrates, both tor the wanton Epigrams and Dialogues 
which he made, and his perpetual reading of Sophron, Mimus, and Ariſtophanes, 
Books of groſſeſt infamy, and alſo for commending the latter of them, though 
he were the malicious Libeller of his chief friends, to be read by the Tyrant Dio- 
mus, who had litttle need of ſuch traſh to ſpend his time on? But that he knew 
this licenſing of Poems had reference and dependance to many other proviſo's 
there ſet down in his fancied Republic, which in this World could have no place: 
and ſo neither he himſelf, nor any Magiſtrate or City ever imitated that courſe, 
which taken apart from thoſe other collateral Injunctions, muſt needs be vain and 
fruitleſs. For if they fell upon one Kind of ſtrictneſs unleſs their care were equal to 
regulate all other things of like aptneſs to corrupt the mind, that ſingle endeavour 
they knew would be but a fond labour; to ſhut and fortify one Gate againſt Cor- 
ruption, and be neceſſitated to leave others round about wide open, If we think to 
regulate Printing, therby to rectity Manners, we mult regulate all Recreations and 
Paſtimes, all that is delightful to Man. No Muſic mult be heard, no Song be ſet 
or ſung, but what is grave and Doric. There mult be licenſing Dancers, that no 
Geſture, Motion, or Deportment be taught our Youth, but what by their allow- 
ance ſhall be thought honeſt ; for ſuch Plato was provided of: It will aſk more 
than the work of twenty Licenſers to examine all the Lutes, the Violins, and the 
Ghittars in every houſe ; they muſt not be ſuffer'd to prattle as they do, but muſt 
be licens'd what they may ſay. And who ſhall ſilence all the Airs and Madrigals 
that whiſper ſoftneſs in Chambers? The Windows alſo, and the Balconics muſt 
be thought on; there are ſhrewd Books, with dangerous Frontifpieces, let to ſale; 
who ſhall prohibit them, ſhall twenty Licenſers ? The Villages alfo muſt have 
their viſitors to enquire what Lectures the Bagpipe, and the Rebbec reads, even 
to the Ballatry and the Gammuth of every municipal Fidler, tor theſe are the Coun- 
tryman's Arcadia's, and his Mente Mayors, Next, what more National Corrup- 
tion, for which England hears ill abroad, than houſhold gluttony; who ſhall be 
the rectors of our daily rioting ? and what ſhall be done to inhibit the multitudes 
that frequent thoſe houſes where drunkenneſs is ſold and harbour*d ? Our garments 
alſo ſhould be referr*d to the licenſing of ſome more ſober work- maſters, to ſee 
tnem cut into a leſs wanton garb. Who ſhall regulate all the mix'd converſation 
of our youth, male and female together, as 1s the faſhion of this Country ? Who 
ſhall ſtill appoint what ſhall be ditcourſed, what preſum'd, and no further? Laſt- 
ly, who ſhall forbid and ſeparate all idle reſort, all evil company ? Theſe things 
will be, and muſt be; but how they ſhall be leaſt hurtful, how leaſt enticing, here- 
in conſiſts the grave and governing Wiſdom of a State. To ſequeſter out of the 
World into Atlantic and Eutopian Politics, which never can be drawn into ule, 
will not mend our condition ; but to ordain wiſely as in this World of evil, in the 
midſt wherof God hath plac'd us unavoidably. Nor is it Plats licenſing of Books 
will do this, which neceſſarily pulls along with it ſo many other kinds of licenſing, 


as will make us all both ridiculous and weary, and yet fruſtrate; but thoſe unwritten, 


or at leaſt unconſtraining Laws of virtuous education, religious and civil nurture, 
which Plato there mentions, as the bonds and ligaments of the Commonwealth, 
the pillars and the ſuſtainers of every written Statute z theſe they be which will 
bear chief ſway in ſuch matters as theſe, when all Licenſing will be eaſily eluded. 
Impunity and remiſſneſs for certain are the bane of a Commonwealth; but here the 
great art lies to diſcern in what the Law is to bid reſtraint and puniſhment, and 
in what things perſuaſion only is to work. If every action which is good or evil in 


an at ripe years, were to be under pittance, preſcription, and compulſion, what 


vere Vertue but a name, what praiſe could be then due to well-doing, what gram- 
mercy to be ſober, juſt or continent? Many there be that complain ot divine Provi- 
nce for ſuffering Adam to tranſgreſs. Fooliſh tongues! when God gave him reaſon, 
| he 
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he gave him freedom to chuſe, for reaſon is but chuſing ; he had bin elſe a mere 
artificial Adam, ſuch an Adam as he is in the motions. We ourſelves eſteem not of 
that obedience, or love, or gift, which is of force: God therfore left him free, ſa 
before him a provoking object, ever almoſt in his eyes; herein conſiſted his merit 
herein the right of his reward, the praiſe of his abſtinence. Wherfore did he crc. 
ate paſſions within us, pleaſures round about us, but that theſe rightly temper'd are 
the very ingredients of vertue ? They are not ſkiltul conſiderers of human thing, 
who imagine to remove ſin by removing the matter of ſin; for, beſides that it is, 
huge heap increaſing under the very act of diminiſhing, though ſome part of i; 
may {or a time be withdrawn from ſome Perſons, it cannot from all, in ſuch a 
univerſal thing as Books are; and when this is done, yet the fin remains entire. 
Though ye take from a covetous Man all his treaſure, he has yet one jewel left, 
ye cannot bereave him of his Covetouſneſs. Baniſh all objects of luſt, ſhut up all 
youth into the ſevereſt diſcipline that can be exercis'd in any hermitage, ye cn. 
not make them chaſte, that came not thither ſo: ſuch great care and wiſdom is 
required to the right managing of this point. Suppoſe we could expel ſin vy this 
means; look how much we thus expel of fin, ſo much we expel of vertue: tor the 
matter of them both is the ſame ; remove that, and ye remove them both alike, 
This juſtifies the high Providence of God, who though he commands us Tempe. 
rance, Juſtice, Continence, yet pours out before us even to a profuſeneſs all deſi 
rable things, and gives us minds that can wander beyond all limit and ſatiety, 
Why ſhould we then affect a rigor contrary to the manner of God and of Nature, 
by abridging or ſcanting thoſe means, which Books, freely permitted, are, both to 
the trial of Vertue, and the exerciſe of Truth ? It would be. better done to learn 
that the Law muſt needs be frivolous which goes to reſtrain things, uncertainly 
and yet equally working to good, and to evil. And were I the chuſer, a drani of 
well-doing ſhould be prefer'd before many times as much the forcible hindrance 
of evil-doing. For God ſure eſteems the growth and compleating of one vertuous 
Perſon, more than the reſtraint of ten vitious. And albeit, whatever thing we hear 
or ſee, ſitting, walking, travelling, or converſing, may be fitly call'd our Book, 
and is of the ſame effect that Writings are; yet grant the thiag to be prohibited, 
were only Books, it appears that this Order hitherto is far inſufficient to the cnd 
which it intends. Do we not fee, not once or oſtner, but weekly, that continued 
Court-libel againſt the Parlament and City, printed, as the wet ſheets can witnels, 
and diſpers'd among us, for all that Licenſing can do? Yet this is the prime {cr- 
vicea Man would think, wherin this Order ſhould give proof of itſelf. If it were 
executed, you'll ſay. But certain, if execution be remiſs or blind- fold now, and in 


this particular, what will it be hereaſter, and in other Books? If then the Order 


ſhall not be vain and fruſtrate, bchold a new labour, Lords and Commons, ye mutt 
repeal and proſcribe all ſcandalous and unlicensd Books already printed and di- 


vulg' d; after ye have drawn them up into a Liſt, that all may know which are 


condemn'd, and which not; and ordain that no foreign Books be deliver'd out of 


. cuſtody, till they have bin read over. This office will require the whole time oi 


not a few Overleers, and thoſe no vulgar Men. There be alſo Books which are 
partly uſeful and excellent, E culpable and pernicious; this work will aſk as 

ce expurgations and expunctions, that the Common- 
wealth of Learning be not damnify'd. In fine, when the multitude of Books en- 
creaſe upon their hands, ye muſt be fain to catalogue all thoſe Printers who are 


found frequently offending, and forbid the Importation of their whole ſuſpected 


Typography. In a word, that this your Order may be exact, and not deficient, ye 
mult reform it perfectly accordingto the model of Trent and Sevi, which I xnow 
ye abhor to do. Yet though ye ſhould condeſcend to this, which God forbid, the 
Order ſtill would be but fruitleſs and defective to that end wherto ye. meant it. It 


to prevent Sects and Schiſms, who is ſo unread or ſo uncatechis'd in ſtory, that 


hath not heard of many Sects refuſing Books as a hindrance, and preferving their 
doctrine unmix'd for many Ages, only by unwritten Traditions? The Chriſtian 


Faith, for that was once a Schiſm, is not unknown to have ſpread all over Alea, 


ere any Goſpelor Epiſtle was ſeen in writing. If the amendment of manners be 
aim'd at, look into Italy and Spain, whether thoſe places be one ſcruple the bet- 
ter, the honeſter, the wiſer, the chaſter, ſince all the inquiſitional rigor that hath 
bin executed upon Books. | 

Another reaſon, wherby to make it plain that this order will mils the end it ſecks, 
conſider by the quality which ought to be in every Licenſer. It cannot be deny'd bus 
that he who is made judge to fit upon the birth, or death of Books, whether they uy 
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be waſted into this world, or not, had need to be a Man above the common mea. 
fire, both ſtudious, learned, and judicious ; there may be elſe no mean miſtakes 
inthe cenſure of what is paſſable or not; which is alſo no mean injury. If he be 
of ſuch worth as behoves him, there cannot be a more tedious and unpleaſing 
Journey-work, a greater loſs of time leviedupon his head, than to be made the per- 
petual reader of unchoſen Books and Pamphlets, oftimes huge Volumes. There is 
vo Book that is acceptable, unleſs at certain ſeaſons; but to be enjoin'd the read- 
ing of that at all times, and in a hand ſcarce legible, wherof three pages would 
not down at any time in the faireſt Print, is an impoſition which I cannot believe 
how he that values time, and his own ſtudies, or is but of a ſenſible noſtril, ſhould 
be able to endure. In this one thing I crave leave of the preſent Licenſers to be 
pardon'd for ſo thinking : who doubtleſs took this office up, looking on it thro? 
their obedience to the Parlament, whoſe command perhaps made all things ſeem 
eaſy and unlaborious to them; but that this ſhort trial hath wearied them out al- 
ready, their own expreſſions and excuſes to them who make ſo many journeys to 
ſolicit their licence, are teſtimony enough. Seeing therfore thoſe who now poſſeſs 
the employmeut, by all evident ſigns with themſelves well rid of it, and that no 
Man of worth, none that is not a plain unthrift of his own hours, is ever likely to 
ſucceed them, except he mean to mou himſelf to the ſalary of a Preſs-Corrector, 
we may eaſily foreſee what kind of Licenſers we are to expect hereafter, either ig- 
norant, imperious, and remiſs, or baſely pecuniary. This is what I had to ſhew, 
wherin this order cannot conduce to that end, wherof it bears the intention. 

I laſtly proceed from the no good it can do, tothe manifeſt hurt it cauſes, in be- 
ing firſt the greateſt diſcouragement and affront that can be offer'd to Learning, 
and to learned Men. It was the complaint and lamentation of Prelates, upon eve- 
ry leaſt breath of a motion to remove Pluralities, and diſtribute more equally 
Church- Revenues, that then all Learning would be tor ever daſh'd and diſcou- 
rag'd. But as for that opinion, I never found cauſe to think that the tenth part of 
learning ſtood or fell with the Clergy : nor could I ever but hold it for a ſordid 
and unworthy ſpeech of any Churchman, who had a competency left him, If 
therfore ye be loth to diſhearten utterly and diſcontent, not the mercenary crew of 
falſe pretenders to learning, but the free and ingenious ſort of ſuch as evident! 
were born to ſtudy and love Learning for itſelt, not for lucre, or any other md 
but the ſervice of God and of Truth, and perhaps that laſting fame and perpetu- 
ity of praiſe which God and good Men have conſented ſhall be the reward of thoſe 
whoſe publiſh'd Labours advance the good of Mankind; then know, that ſo far 
to diſtruſt the judgment and the honeſty of one who hath but a common repute in 


Learning, and never yet offended, as not to count him fit to print his mind with- 


out a Tutor and Examiner, leſt he ſhould drop a ſchiſm, or ſomething of corrup- 
tion, is the greateſt diſpleaſure and indignity to a free and knowing Spirit that can 
be put upon him. What e is it to be a Man, over it is to be a Boy at School, 
if we have only eſcap*d the Ferular, to come under the Feſcue of an Inprimatur? 
If ſerious and elaborate Writings, as if they were no more than the theme of a 
Grammar - lad under his Pedagogue, muſt not be utter'd without the curſory eyes 
of a temporizing and extemporizing Licenſer ? He who is not truſted with his 
own actions, his drift not being known to be evil, and ſtanding to the hazard of 


Law and Penalty, has no great argument to think himſelf reputed in the Common- 


wealth wherin he was born, for other than a fool or a foreigner. When a Man writes 
to the world, he ſummons up all his reaſon and deliberation to aſſiſt him ; he 
ſearches, meditates, is induſtrious, and likely conſults and confers with his judici- 
ous friends; after all which done, he takes himſelf to be inform'd in what he 
writes, as well as any that writ before him; if in this the moſt conſummate act of 
| his fidelity and ripeneſs, no years, no induſtry, no former 2 of his abilities 
can bring him to that ſtate of maturity, as not to be ſtill miſtruſted and ſuſpected, 
unleſs he carry all his conſiderate diligence, all his midnight watchings, and ex- 
pus of Palladian oil, to the haſty view of an unleiſur'd Licenſer, perhaps much 
younger, perhaps far his inferior in judgment, perhaps one who never knew 
the labour of Book-writing ; and if he be not repuls'd, or ſlighted, muſt appear 
in print like a Puny with his Guardian, and his Cenſor's hand on the back of his 
title to be his bail and ſurety, that he is no Idiot, or Seducer ; it cannot be but a 
diſhonour and derogation to the Author, to the Book, to the privilege and 
dignity of Learning. And what if the Author ſhall be one ſo copious of fancy, 
a8 tO have many things well worth the adding, come into his mind after licenſing, 
while the Book is yet under the Preſs, which not ſeldom happens to the beſt and 
igenteſt writers; and that perhaps a dozen times in one Book: The Printer dares 
nor 
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not go beyond his licens'd copy 3 fo often then muſt the Author trudge to tj. 
leave-giver, that thoſe his new inſertions may be view'd ; and many a jaunt will 
be made, ere that Licenſer, for it muſt bethe ſame Man, can either be tound, or 
found at leiſure ; mean while either the Preſs muſt ſtand ſtill, which is no ſmall 
damage, or the author loſz his accurateſt thoughts, and ſend the Book forth work 
than he had made it, which to adiligent writer is the greateſt melancholy and veg. 
ation that can befal. And how can a Man teach with Authority, which is the life 
of teaching; how can he be a Doctor in his Book as he ought to be, or elſe hd 
better be filent, whenas all he teaches, all he delivers, is but under the tuition 

under the correct ion of his patriarchal Licenſer, to blot or alter what preciſely 
accords not with the hide-bound humour which he calls his judgment? When e. 
very acute Reader upon the firſt ſight of a pedantic Licence, will be ready with 
theſe like worels to ding the Book a coit's diſtance from him, I hate a Pupil 
Teacher, I endure not an inſtructor that comes to me under the wardſhip of an 
overſeeing fiſt. I know nothing of the Licenſer, but that I have his own hand 
here for his arrogance z who ſhall warrant me his judgment? The State, Sir, re. 
plies the Stationer; but has a quick return, the State ſhall be my Governors, but 
not my Critics; they may be miſtaken in the choice of a Licenſer, as eaſily ashig 
Licenſer may be miſtaken in an author. This is ſome common ſtuff; and he 
might add from Sir Francis Bacon, that juch authoriz*d Books are but the language 

of the times. For thougha Licenſer ſhould happen to be judicious more than or- 

dinary, which will be a great jeopardy of the next ſuccefſion, yet his very office, 

and his commiſſion enjoins him to let pals nothing but what is vulgarly receivd 

already. Nay, which is more lamentable, it the work of any deceaſed author, 

though never ſo famous in his life-time, and even to this day, comes to their 

hands for licence to be printed, or reprinted, if there be found in his Book, one 

ſentence of a ventrous edge, uttered in the height of zeal, and who knows whether 
it might not be the dictate of a divine Spirit, yet not ſuiting with every low de- 

crepit humour of their own, though at were Mun himſelf, the Reformer of a 

Kingdom that ſpake it, they will not pardon him their daſh+* the ſenſe of that 
great Man ſhall to all poſterity be loſt, for the fearfulneſs, or the preſumptuous 
raſhneſs of a perfunctory Licenſer. And to what an Author this * hath bin 

lately done, and in what Book of greateſt conſequence to be faithfully publiſh'd, 

I could now inſtance, but ſhall forbear till a more convenient ſeaſon. Yet if theſe 

things be not reſented ſeriouſly and timely by them who have the remedy in their 
power, but that ſuch iron-moulds as theſe ſhall have authority to gnaw out the 
choiceſt periods of exquiſiteſt Books, and to commit ſuch a treacherous fraud a- 

zainſt the orphan remainders of worthieſt Men after death, the more ſorrow will 

belong to that hapleſs race of Men, whoſe misfortune it is to have underſtanding. 

Henceforth let no Man careto learn, or care to be more than worldly wiſe ; for 

certainly in higher matters to be ignorant and ſlothful, to be a common ſtedfaſt 

dunce, will be the only pleaſant lite, and only in requeſt. 

And as it ĩs a particular diſeſteem of every knowing perſon alive, and moſt in. 
jurious to the written labours and monuments ot the dead, ſo to me it ſeems anun- 
dervaluing and vilifying of the whole Nation. I cannot ſet fo light by all the in- 
vention, the art, the wit, the grave and ſolid judgment which is in England, as 
that it can be comprehended in any twenty ET how good ſocver, much cl 
that ir ſhould not paſs except their Superintendence be over it, except it be ſiited 
and ſtrain'd with their ſtrainers, that it ſhould be uncurrent without their manual 
ſtamp. Truth and Underſtanding are not ſuch wares as to be monopoliz'd and 
traded in by tickets and ſtatutes, and ſtandards. We muſt not think to make a 
ſtaple commodity of all the knowledge in the Land, to mark and licenſ* it lihe 
our Broad-cloth, andour Wool-packs. What is it but a ſervitude like that im 
pos'd by the Philiſtines, not to be allow'd the ſharpening of our own taxes and coul- 
ters, but we muſt repair from all quarters to twenty licenſing forges ? Had any one 
written and divulg't erroneous things and fcandalous to honeſt life, miſuſing and 
tortciting the eſteem had of his reaſon among Men, if after conviction this only cen- 
ſure were adjudg'd him, that he ſhould never henceforth write, but what were firſt 
examin*d by an appointed Officer, whoſe hand ſhould be annex'd to paſs his cre- 
dit for him, that now he might be ſafely read, it could not be apprehended leſs 
than a diſgraceful puniſhment. Whence to include the whole Nation, and thoſe that 
never yet thus offended, under ſuch a diffident and ſuſpectful prohibition, may 
plainly be underitoo4 whatadiſparagement it is. So much the more whenas Deb- 
tors and Delinquerts may walk abroad without a Keeper, but unoffenſive Books 
muſt not ftir forth without a viſible Jay!or in their title. Nor is it to the com- 
mon People leſs than a Reprouch; tor it we be fo jealous over them, as that we dare 
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not truſt them with an Engliſb pamphlet, what do we but cenſure them for a 
giddy, vitious, and ungrounded people; in ſuch a ſick and weak eſtate of fail» 
and diſcretion, as to be able to take nothing down but through the pipe of a 
Licenſer ? That this 1s care or love of them, we cannot pretend, whenas in thoſe 
Popiſh places where the Laity are moſt hated and deſpis'd, the ſame ſtrictneſs is 
over them. Wiſdom we cannot call it, becauſe it ſtops but one breach of licence, 
nor that neither: whenas thoſe corruptions which it ſeeks to prevent, break in 
after at other doors which cannot be ſhut. 

And in concluſion it reflects to the diſrepute of our Miniſters alſo, of whoſe 
1abours we ſhould hope better, and of the proficiency which their flock reaps by 
them, than that after all this light of the Goſpel which is, and is to be, and all 
this continual Preaching, they thould be ſtill frequented with ſuch an unprin- 
cipl'd, unedify*d, and laic rabble, as that the whiff of every new pamphlet 
fould ſtagger them out of their Catechiſm, and Chriſtian walking. This may 
ure much reaſon to diſcourage the Miniſters, when ſuch a low conceit is had of 
all their exhortations, and the benefiting of their hearers, as that they are not 
thought fit to be turn'd looſe to three ſheets of paper without a Licenſer; that 
all the Sermons, all the Lectures preach'd, printed, vented in ſuch numbers, and 
{ch volumes, as have now well-nigh made all other Books unſalable, ſhouid 
not be armour enough againſt one ſingle Exchiridion, witlout the Caſtle Sz. 
Angelo of an Imprimatur. | 

And leſt ſome ſhould perſwade ye, Lords and Commons, that theſe arguments 
of learned men's diſcouragement at this your Order, are meer flouriſhes, and not 
real, I could recount what I have ſeen and heard in other Countries, where this 
kind of inquiſition tyrannizes; when ] have fatamong their learned men, for that 
honour I had, and been counted happy to be born in ſuch a place of philoſophic 
freedom, as they ſuppos'd England was, while themſelves did nothing but be- 
moan the ſervil condition into which Learning amongſt them was brought; 
that this was it which had dampt the glory of /alian wits; that nothing had 
been there written now theſe many years but flattery and fuſtian, There it was 
that I found, and viſited the famous Galileo grown old, a priſoner to the Inqui- 
ſition, for thinking in Aſtronomy otherwiſe than the Franciſcan and Dominican 
licenſers thought. And though I knew that Zzgland then was groaning loudeſt 
under the Prelatical yoak, nevertheleſs I rook it as a pledge of future happineſs, 
that other Nations were ſo perſwaded of her liberty. Yet was it beyond my hope, 
that thoſe Worthies were then breathing in her air, who ſhould be her leaders 
to ſuck a deliverance, as ſhall never be torgotten by any revolution of time that 
this world hath tofiniſh. When that was once begun, it was as little in my fear, that 
what words of complaint I heard among learned men of other parts utter'd againſt 
the Inquiſition, the ſame I ſhould hear by as learned men at home utter'd in time 
of Parlament againſt an Order of Licenſing; and that ſo generally, that when I 
had diſclosd my ſelf a companion of their diſcontent, I might ſay, if without en- 
vy, that he whom an honeſt Que? had indear'd to the Sicilians, was not more 
by them importun'd againſt Yerres, than the favourable opinion which I had a- 
mong many who honour ye, and are known and reſpected by ye, loaded me with 
eatreaties and perſwaſions, that I would not deſpair to lay together that which 
juſt reaſon ſhould bring into my mind, toward the removal of an undeſerved 
thraldom upon Learning. That this is not therfore the diſburdening of a parti- 
cular fancy, but the common grievance of all thoſe who had prepar'd their minds 
and ſtudies above the vulgar pitch to advance truth in others, and from others to 
entertain it, thus much may fatisfy. And in their name I ſhall for neither friend nor 
toeconceal what the general murmuris; that if it cometoinquiſitioning again, and 
licenſing, and that we are ſo timorous of our ſelves, and ſuſpicicus of all men, as to 
tear each Book, and the ſhak ing of every leaf, before we know what the contentsare; 
it ſome who but of late were little better than ſilenc'd from preaching, ſhall come 
now to ſilence us from reading, except what they pleaſe, it cannot be gueſt what 
is intended by ſome but a ſecond tyranny over Learning: and will ſoon put it out 
of controverſy that Biſhops and Preſbyters are the ſame to us both name and thing. 
That thoſe evils of Prelaty which before from five or ſix and twenty Sees were 
diſtributively chargeduponthe whole people, will now light wholly upon Learnin 
is not obſcure to us: whenas now the Paſtor of a ſmall unlearned Pariſh, on the Fi 
gen ſhall be exalted Archbiſhop over a large dioceſs of Books, and yet not remove, 
but keep his other Cure too, a myſtical Pluraliſt. He who but of late cry'd down 
the ſole ordination of every novice Batchelor of Art, and deny'd ſole juriſdic- 
non over the fimpleſt Parifhioner, ſhall now at home in his private chair aſſume 
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both theſe over worthieſt and excellenteſt Books, and ableſt Authors that write 
them. This is not, ye Covenants and Proteſtations that we have made; this 1 
not to put down Prelaty; this is but to chop an Epiſcopacy; this is but to 
tranſlate the Palace Metropolitan from one kind of dominion into another z this 
is but an old canonical flight of commuting our penance. To ſtartle thus betjme, 
at a meer unlicens'd Pamphlet, will, after a while, be afraid of every Conyes. 
ticle, and a while after will make a Conventicle of every Chriſtian meeting 
But I am certain that a State govern'd by the rules of Juſtice and Fortitude. 5. 
a Church built and founded upon the Rock of Faith and true Knowledge, PR 
not be ſo puſillanimous. While things are yet not conſtituted in Religion, that 
freedom of Writing ſhould be reſtrain'd by a diſcipline imitated from the Pre. 
lates, and learnt by them from the Inquiſition to ſhut us up all again into th. 
breaſt of a Licenſer, muſt needs give cauſe of doubt and diſcouragement to 41; 
learned and religious Men. Who cannot but diſcern the fineneſs of this politic 
drift, and who are the contrivers; that while Biſhops were to be baited dowr 
then all Preſſes might be open; it was the people's birth-right and Privilege 
in time of Parlament, it was the breaking forth of light. But now the Biſhof; 
abrogated and voided out of the Church, as if our Reformation ſought no mor, 
but to make room for others into their Seats under another name; the Epileo. 

al Arts begin to bud again; the Cruiſe of Truth muſt run no more Oil; 1. 
Heer of Printing muſt be enthrall'd again under a Prelatical Commiſſion ct 
twenty; the privilege of the People nullify'd; and which is worſe, the free. 
dom of Learning muſt groan again, and to her old fetters: all this the Parl. 
ment yet ſitting. Although their own late Arguments and Defences aga inſt the 
Prelates might remember them that this obſtructing Violence meets for the mol! 
part with an event utterly oppoſite to the end which it drives at: inſtead of ſup- 
preſſing Sects and Schiſms, it raiſes them and invefts them with a reputation: 
The puniſling of Wits enhances their authority, faith the Viſcount Sr. Alan; 
and a forbidden writing is thought to ve a certain ſpark of truth that flies up in the 
faces of thein who ſeck to Iread it out, This Order thertore may prove a nurſing 
Mother to Sccts, but I ſhall eaſily ſhew how it will be a ſtep-dame to Truth: 
and firſt by difinabling us to the maintenance of what is known already, 

Well knows he who uſes to conſider, that our Faith and Knowledge thrives 
by Exercife, as well as our Limbs and Complexion. Truth is compar* in Scrip- 
ture to a Hreaming fountains it her waters flow not in a perpetual progreſſion, 
they ſicken into a muddy pool of Conformity and Tradition, A man may be a 
Heretic in the Truth; and if he believe things only becauſe his Paſtor ſays ſo, 
or the Aſſembly fo determines, without knowing other reaſon, though his be- 
lief be truc, yet the very truth he holds, becomes his hereſy. There 1s not any 
burden that ſome would gladlier poſt off to another, than the charge and care 
of their Religion. There be, who knows not that there be of Proteſtants and 
Profe ſſors who live and die in as errant an implicite Faith, as any Lay-Papif ot 
Lorcito. A wealthy man, addicted to his pleaſure and to his profits, finds Reli- 
gion to be a traffic ſo entangled, and of ſo many piddling accounts, that of al 
myſteries he cannot ſkill to keep a ſtock going upon that trade. What ſhouid 
he do? fain he would have the name to bereligious, fain he would bear up with 


his netghbours in that. What does he therfore, but reſolves to give over toil- 


ing, and to find himſelf out ſome Factor, to whoſe care and credit he may com- 
mit the whole managing of his religious affairs; ſome Divine of note and eſti- 
mation that muſt be. To him he adheres, reſigns the whole Warchouſe of his 


Religion, with all the Locks and Keys into his cuſtody; and indeed makes the 


very Perſon of that Man his Religion; eſteems his aſſociating with him a ſut— 
ficient evidence and commendatory of his own Piety, So that a man may Jay 


his Religion is now no more within himſelf, but is become a dividual move- 


cut em out what Religion ye pleaſe; there be delights, there be recreations 


able, and goes and comes near him, according as that good man frequents the 
houſe. He entertains him, gives him gifts, feaſts him, lodges him; his Rcli- 
gion comes home at night, prays, is liberally ſupt, and ſumptuouſly laid to ſicep; 
riſes, is ſaluted, and after the malmſey, or ſome well- ſpic't bruage, and better 
break faſted, than he whoſe morning appetite would have gladly fed on green 
figs between Betheny and Jeruſalem; his Religion walks abroad at eight, and 
leaves his Kind entertainer in the ſhop trading all day without his Religion. 
Another fort there be, who when they hear that all things ſhall be order'd, all 
things regulated and ſettled; nothing written but what paſſes through the Cultom- 
houſe of certain Publicans that have the tunnaging and poundaging of all free 
ſpoken Truth, will ſtrait give themſelves up into your hands, make em and 


and 
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and jolly paſtimes that will fetch the day about from Sun to Sun, and rock the 
tedious year as in a delightful dream. What need they torture their heads with 
that which others have taken ſo ſtrictly, and lo unalterably into their own pur- 
veying? T helc are the fruits which a dull eaſe and ceſſation of our knowledge 
will bring forth among the people. How goodly, and how to be wiſht were 
ſuch an obedient unaniunity as this ? what a tine conformity would it ſtarch us 
all into? doubtleſs a ſtanch and ſolid piece of frame-work, as any January could 
freeze together. | 

Nor much better will be the conſequence even among the Clergy themſelves; 
it is no new thing never heard of before, tor a Parochial Miniſter, who has his 
reward, and is at his Hercules Pillars in a warm Benefice, to be caſily inclinable, 
if he having nothing elſe that may rouſe up his ſtudies, to finiſh his circuit in an 
Enelifh Concordance and a topic Folio, the gatherings and ſavings of a ſober 
Graduateſhip, a Harmeny and a Catena, treading the conſtant round of certain 
common doctrinal Heads, attended with their Utes, Motives, Marks and Means; 
ot of which, as out of an Alphabet or Sc, fa, by forming and transforming, 
joining and diſ-joining variouſly a little bookcraft, and two hours meditation, 
might luraiſh kim unſpeakably to the performance of more than a weekly charge 
of ſermoning: not to reckon up the infinite helps of interlincaries, breviarics, 
ſynopſes, and other loitering gear. But as for the multitude of Sermons ready 
printed and pid up, on every text that is not difficult, our London trading St. 
Thomas in his Veſtry, and add to boot St. Martin and St, Hugh, have not with- 
in their hallow'd limits more vendible ware of all forts ready made: fo that pe- 
nury he never need fear of Pulpit-proviſion, having where fo plenteouſly to re- 
freſh his magazine. Burt if his rear and flanks be not impal'd, it his back-door be 
not ſecur' d by the rigid Licenſer, but that a bold Book may now and then iſſue 
forth, and give the aſſault to ſome of his old Collections in their Trenches, it 
will concern him then to keep waking, to ſtand in watch, to ſet good guards 
and ſentinels about his receiv*d Opinions, to walk the round and cdunter-round 
with his fellow. inſpectors, fearing left any of his flock be ſeduc'd, who alſo then 
would be better inſtructed, better exercis'd and diſciplin'd. And God ſend that 
the fear of this diligence which mult then be us'd, do not make vs affect the 
lazinefs of a licenſing Church. 

For if we be ſure we are in the right, and donot hold the truth guiltily, which 
becomes not, if we our felves condemn not our own weak and frivolous teach- 
ing, and the people for an untaught and irreligious gadding rout, what can be 
more fair, than when a man judictous, learned, and of a conſcience, for aught we 
know, as good as theirs that taught us what we know, ſhall not privily from 
houſe to houſe, which is more dangerous, but openly by writing publiſh to the 
World what his Opinion is, what his Reaſons, and wherfore that which is now 
thought cannot be ſound. Chriſt urg'd it as wherewith to juſtify himlelt, that he 
preacht in public; yet writing is more public than preaching ; and more 
caſy to reſutation, if need be, there being ſo many whoſe buſineis and profeſſion 
mecrly it is to be the champions of Truth; which if they neglect, what can be 
unputed but their ſloth or unability? | 

Thus much we are hinder'd and diſ-inur'd by this courſe of licenſing toward 
the true knowledge of what we ſeem to know, For how much it hurts and hin- 
ders the Licenſers themſelves in the calling of their Miniſtry, more than any 
ſceular employment, if they will diſcharge that office as they ought, ſo that of 
necellity they muſt neglect cither the one duty or the other; I inſiſt not, becauſe 
it is a particular, but leave it to their own conſcience, how they will decide it 
there. 

"There is yet behind of what I purpos'd to lay open, the incredible loſs and 
detriment that this plot of Licenſing puts us to, more than if ſome enemy at 
Sea ſhouldſtop up all our Havens, and Ports, and Crecks; it hinders and retards 


the Importation of our richeſt Merchandize, Truth: nay, it was firſt eſtabliſht 


and put in practice by Antichriſtian maliee and myſtery on ſet purpoſe to extin- 
guiſh, if it were poſſible, the light of Reformation, and to ſettle talſhood ; little 
differing from that policy wherwith the Turk upholds his Alcoran, by the prohi- 
biting of Printing. *Tis not deny*d, but gladly confeſt, we are to ſend our 
Thanks and Vows to Heaven, louder than moſt of Nations, for that great mea- 
ſure of Truth which we enjoy, eſpecially in thoſe main Points between us and 
the Pope, with his appertinences the Prelates : but he who thinks we are to 
pitch our Tent here, and have attain'd the utmoſt proſpect of Reformation, 
thit the mortal glaſs wherin we contemplate can ſhew us, till we come to bea- 
tie Viſion, that man by this very Opinion declares, that he is yet far ſhort of 
the Truth. | | | 
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Truth indeed came once into the world with her divine Maſter, and was a perfect 
ſhape molt glorious to look on: but when he aſcended, and his Apoſtles after 
him were laid aſſcep, then ſtrait aroſe a wicked race of deceivers, who as th: 
ſtory goes of th: Epyptian Typhon with his conſpirators, how they dealt with the 
good Ofiris, took the virgin Truth, hew'd her lovely form into a thouſand pieces 
and ſcatter* them to the four winds, From that time ever ſince, the ſad friend; 
of Truth, ſuch as durſt appear, imitating the careful ſearch that Vs made for the 
mangled body of O/iris,went up and down gathering up limb by limb till as they 
could find them. Wehave not yet found them all, Lords and Commons, nor ever 
al! Jo, till her Maſter's ſecond coming; he ſhall bring together every joint and 
membet, and ſhall mould them intoan immortal feature of lovelincſsand perfection 
Suffer not theſe licenſing prohibitions to ſtand at every place of opportunity for- 
biddingand diſturbing them that continue ſeeking, that continue todoour obſequies 
tothe torn bo ly of our martyr'd Saint. We boaſt our light; but if we lcok not 
wiſely on the Sun it ſelt, it tmites us into darkneſs. Who can diſcern thoſe planets 


_ b 


that ar-oftcom#rt, and thoſe ſtarsof brighteit magnitude that riſe and ſet with the 


Sun, until the oppoßte motion of their orbsbring them to ſucha place in the firma 


ment, where they may be ſeen evening or morning? The light which we have 
gain*d, was given us, not to everitaring on, but by it to diſcover onward taings 
more remote from our knowledge. It is not the unfrocking of a Prieſt, the unmi- 
tring of a Biſhop, and the removing him from off the Presbyterian ſhoulders, that 
will make us a happy Nation; no, if other things as great in the church, and in 
the rule ot lite both ceconomical and political be not lookt into and reform'd, we 
have :ookt ſo long upon the blaze tllat Zuinglius and Calvin hive beacon'd up to 
us, that we are ſtark blind. There be who perpetually complain of ſchiſms and 
ſects, and make it ſuch a calamity, that any man diſſents from their maxims. 
*Tis their own pride and ignorance which cauſes the diſturbing, who neither 
will hear with meckneſs, nor can convince, yet all muſt be ſuppreſt which is 
not found in their Syntagma. They are the troublers, they are the dividers of u- 
nity, who neglect and permit not others to unite thoſe diſſever'd pieces which 
are yet wanting to the body of Truth. To be ſtill ſearching what we know not, 
by what we know, {till cloſing up truth to truth as we find it, (for all her body 
is homogeneal, and proportional) this is the golden rule in Theology as well as in 
Arithmetic, and makes up the beſt harmony in a Church; not the forc'd and 
outward union of cold, eps. neutral, and inwardly divided minds. 

Lords and Commons of England, conſider what Nation it is wherof ye are, 
and wheroft ye are the Governours: a Nation not ſlow and dull, but of a quick, 
ingenious, and piercing ſpirit, acute to invent, ſuttle and finewy to diſcourſe, not 
beneath the reach of any point the higheſt that human capacity can ſoar to. There- 
force the ſtudies of Learning in her deepeſt Sciences have been ſo ancient, and fo 
eminent among us, that Writers of good antiquity, and able judgment, have keen 
perſwaded that even the ſchool of Pythagoras, and the Perſian wiſdom, took be- 
ginning from the old philoſophy of this Iſland, And that wiſe and civil Ke- 
mau, Julius Agricola, who govern'd once here for Cæſar, preferr'd the natural 
Wits of Britain, before the labour'd ſtudies of the French. Nor is it for nothing 
that the grave and frugal Traryſi/vanian ſends out yearly from as tar as the moun- 
tainous borders of Ryf/ia,and beyond the Hercynian wilderneſs, not their youth, 
but their ſtay*d men, to learn our language, and our Theologic arts. Yet that 
which is above all this, the tavour and the love of Heaven, we have great argu- 
ment to think in a peculiar manner propitious and propending towards us. Wh 
elſe was this Nationchoſen before any other, that out of her as out of S ſhould 
be proclaim'd and founded forth the firit tidings and trumpet of Reformation to 
all Europe? And had it not been the obſtinate perverſeneſs of our Prelates againſt 
the divine and admirable ſpirit of Hicklef, to ſuppreſs him as a ſchiſmatic and 
innovator, perhaps neither the Bohemian Hufſe and Jerom, no nor the name of 
Luther, or of Calvin, had been ever known: the glory of a reforming all our 
neighbours had been compleatly ours, But now, as our. obdurate Clergy have 
with violence demcan'd the matter, we are become hitherto the lateſt and the 
backwardeſt Scholars, of whom God offer'd to have made us the Teachers. Now 
once again by all concurrence of ſigns, and by the general inſtinct of holy and 
devout men, as they daily and ſolemnly expreſs their thoughts, God is decreeing 
to begin ſome new and great period in his Church, even to the reforming of Re- 
formation it ſelf; what does he then but reveal Himſelf to his tervants, and as 
his manner is, firſt to his Engliſh-men ? I fay as his manner is, firit to us, though 
we mark not the method of his counſels, and are unworthy, Behold now this vaſt 


City; 
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City; a City of refuge, the manſion-houſe of liberty, encompaſt and ſurrounded 
with his protection; the ſhop of War hath not there more anvils and hammers 
waking, to faſhion out the plates and inſtruments of armed Juſtice in defence of 
beleaguer?d Truth, than there be pens and heads there, ſitting by their ſtudious 
lamps, muling, ſearching, revolving new notions and idea's wherewith to preſent 


4s with their homage and their fealty the approaching Reformation: others as 
faſt reading, trying all things, aſſentingto the force of reaſon and convincement. 
What could a man require more from a Nation fo pliant and ſo prone to ſeek 
after knowledge? What wants there to ſuch a towardly and pregnant ſoil, but wiſe 
and faithful Labourers, to make a knowing People, a Nation of Prophets, of Sages, 
and of Worthies? We reckon more than five monchs yet to harveſt; there need 
not be five weeks, had we but eyes to lift up, the fields are white already. Where 
there is much defire to learn, there of neceſſity will be much arguing, much wri- 
ting, many opinions; for opinion in good men is but knowledge in the making. 
Under theſe fantaſtic terrours of ſect and ſchiſm, we wrong the earneſt and zea- 
[ous thirſt after knowledge and underſtanding which God hath ſtirr'd up in this 
City. What ſome lament of, we rather thould rejoice at, ſhould rather praiſe 
this pious forwardneſs among men, to reaſſume the ill deputed care of their Reli- 

ion into their own hands again. A little generous prudence, a little forbearance 
ol one another, and ſome grain of charity might win all theſe diligencies to join, 
and unite into one general and brotherly ſearch after Truth; could we but forgo 
this Prelatical tradition of crouding free Conſciences and Chriſti:n Liberties in- 
to canons and precepts of men. I doubt not, it ſome great and worthy ſtranger 
ſhould come among us, wiſe to diſcern the mould and temper of a people, and 
how to govern it, obſerving the high hopes and aims, the diligent alacrity ©! our 
extended thoughts and reaſonings in the purſuance of truth ind freedom, but that 
he would cry out as Pyrrhus did, admiring the Roman docility and courage; If 
ſuch were my Epirots, I would not deſpair the greateſt delign that could be at- 
tempted to make a Church or Kingdom happy. Yet thete are the men cry'd out 
againſt for ſchiſmatics and ſectaries, as if, while the Temple of the Lord was 
building, ſome cutting, ſome ſquaring the Marble, others hewing the Cedars, 
there ſhould be a ſort of irrational men who could not conſider there muſt be 
many ſchiſms and many diſſections made in the quarry and in the timber, ere 
the Houſe of God can be built. And when every ſtone is laid artfully together, 
it cannot be united into a continuity, it can but be contiguous in this world : 
neither can every piece of the Building be of one form; nay rather the perfection 
conſiſts in this, that out of many moderate varicties and brotherly diſſimilitudes 
that are not vaſtly diſproportional, ariſes the goodly and the graceful ſymmetry 
that commends the whole pile and ſtructure. Let us therfore be more conſiderate 
Builders, more wiſe in ſpiritual Architecture, when great Reformation is expect- 
ed. For now the time ſeems come, wherin Moſes the great Prophet may fit in 
Heaven rejoicing, to ſee that memorable and glorious wiſh of his fulfill'd, when 
not only our ſeventy Elders, but all the Lord's people are become Prophets. No 
marvel then though ſome men, and ſome good men too perhaps, but young in 
goodneſs, as Joſbua then was, envy them. They fret, and out of their own weak- 
neſs are in agony, leſt theſe diviſions and ſub-divifions will undo us. The adver- 
fary again applauds, and waits the hour, when they have brancht themſelves 
out, faith he, ſmall enough into parties and partitions, then will be our time. 
Fool! he ſees not the firm root, out of which we all grow, though into branches; 
nor will beware until he ſee our ſmall divided maniples cutting through at eve- 
ry angle of his ill- united and unwieldy brigade. And that we are to hope better 
of all theſe ſuppoſed ſects and ſchiſms,and that we ſhall not need that ſolicitude, 
honeſt perhaps, though over-timorous, of them that vex in this behalf, but 
ſhall laugh in the end at thoſe malicious applauders of our differences, I have 
theſe reaſons to perſwade me. 

Firſt, when a City ſhall be as it were beſieg*d and blockt about, her navigable 
river infeſted, inrodes and incurſions round, defiance and battel oft rumour'd to 
be marching up even to her walls and ſuburb trenches, that then the people, or 
the greater part, more than at other times, wholly taken up with the ſtudy of 
higheſt and moſt important matters to be reform'd, ſhould be diſputing, rea- 
ſoning, reading, inventing, diſcourſing, even to a rarity, and admiration, things 
not before diſcourſt or written of, argues firſt a ſingular good will, contentedneſs 
and confidence in your prudent foreſight, and ſafe government, Lords and Com- 
mons; and from thence derives it ſelf to a gallant bravery and well grounded 
contempt of their enemies, as if there were no ſmall number of as great ſpirits 
among 
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among us, as his was, who when Rome was nigh beſieg'd by Hanibe!, being in 


the City, bought that piece of ground at no cheap rate, whereon Hanibal lin. 
ſelf encampt his own regiment, Next, it is a lively and cheerful preſage of our 
happy ſucceſs and victory. For as in a body, when the blood is freſh, the ſpirirg 
pure and vigorous, not only tc vital, but to rational faculties, and thoſe in th. 
acuteſt, and the perteſt operations of wit and ſuttlety, it argues in what goht 
plight and conſtitution the body 1s 3 ſo when the checriulneſs of the people A 5 
ſprightly up, as that it has not only wherewith to guard well its own frecdon 
and ſafety, but to ſpare, and to beſtow upon the ſolideſt and ſublimeſt points of 
controverſy, and new invention, it betokens us not degenerated, nor drooping 
to a fatal decay, but caſting off the old and wrinkl'd ſkin of corruption tg oy: 
live theſe pangs, and wax young again, entring the glorious ways of {ruth and 
roſperous Vertue, deſtin*d to become great and honourable in theſe latter ave, 
Methinks I ſee in my mind a noble and puifſant Nation rouſing her {elf like a 
ſtrong man after ſleep, and ſhaking her invincib'e locks: Methinks I ſee her 3; 
an Eagle muing her mighty youth, and kindling her undazPd eyes at the fal 
mid-day beam; purging and unſcaling her long-abuted fight at the fountain i« 
ſelf of heavenly radiance; while the whole noiſe of timorous and flocking bir i; 
with thoſe alſo that love the twilight, flutter about, amaz'd at what the means, 
and in their envious gabble would prognoſticate a year of Sets and Schiſms, 

What ſhould ye do then, ſhould ye ſuppreſs all this lowry crop of knowleJr 
and new light ſprung up and yet ſpringing daily in this City? thould ye it in 
Oligarchy of twenty ingroſſers over it, to bring a famine upon our minds again 
when we ſhall know nothing but what is meaſur'd to us by their buthel? Believe 
it, Lords and Commons, they who counſel ye to ſuch a ſuppreſſing, do as go 
as bid ye ſuppreſs your ſelves; and I will ſoon ſhew how. It it be defir*d to kno 
the immediate cauſe of all this free writing and free ſpeaking, there cannot be af. 
ſign'd a truer than your own mild, and free, and humane government; it is the 
liberty, Lords and Commons, which your own valorous and happy Counts 
have purchas'd us, Liberty which isthe nurle of all great Wits: thts is that which 
hath rarify'd and enlighten'd our ſpirits like the influence of IIcaven; this is tht 
which hath enfranchis'd, enlarg'd and lifted up our appreheniions degrees above 
themſelves. Ye cannot make us now leis capable, leſs knowing, leſs eagerly 
purſuing, of the truth, unleſs ye firſt make your ſelves, that made us ſo, leis the 
lovers, leſs the tounders of our true liberty. We can grow ignorant again, 
brutiſh, formal, and laviſh, as ye found us; but you then muſt firit become that 
which ye cannot be, oppreſſive, arbitrary, and tyrannous, as they were trom 
whom ye have freed us. That our hearts are now more capacious, our thoughts 
more erected to the ſearch and expectation of greateſt and exacteſt things, is 
the iſſue of your own virtue propagated in us; ye cannot ſuppreſs that, unle!s ye 
reinforce an abrogated and mercileſs Law, that Fathers may ditpatch at will 
their own Children. And who ſhall then ſtick cloſeſt to ye, and excite others? 
not he who takes up arms for Cote and Conduct, and his four nobles of Daac- 
gelt. Although I diſpraiſe not the defence of juſt immunitizs, yet love my peace 
better, 1f that were all. Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue 
treely according to conſcience, above all liberties. 

What would be beſt advis'd then, if it be found ſo hurtful and ſo uncqual to 
ſuppreſs Opinions for the newnels, or the unſuitableneſs to a cuſtomary accep- 
tance, will not be my taſk to ſay ; I only ſhall repeat what I have learnt from 
one of your own honourable number, a right noble and pious Lord, who had 
he not ſacriſic'd his life and fortunes to the Church and Commonweaith, we had 
not now milt and bewail'd a worthy and undoubred Patron of this argument. 
Ye know him, I am ſure; yet I for honour's fake, and may it be eternal to him, 


ſhall name him, the Lord Brot. He writing of Epiſcopacy, and by the way 


treating of Sects and Schiſms, left ye his Vote, or rather now the laſt Words of 
his dyingCharge, which I know will ever be of dear and honour'd regard with Ye, 
lo full of Meekneſs and breathing Charity, that next to his laſt Teſtament, who 
bequeath'd Love and Peace to his Diſciples, I cannot call to mind where I have 
read or heard words more mild and peaceful. He there exhorts us to hear with 


patience and humility thoſe, however they be miſcall'd, that deſire to live 


purely, in ſuch a uſe of God's Ordinances, as the belt guidance of their con- 
ſcience gives them, and to tolerate them, though in ſome diſconformity to our 
felves. The Book it ſelf will tell us more at large, being publiſher to the Worlu, 


and dedicated to the Parlament by him who both for his lite and for his death 


deſerves, that what advice he left, be not laid by without pzrulal, Fs 
n 


of Unlicensd Printing. 


And now the time in ſpecial is, by privilege to write and ſpeak what may help 
to the further diſcuſſing of matters in agitation, The Temple of Janus, with his 
two controverſal faces, might now not unſignificantly be ſet open. And though 
all the winds of doctrine were let looſe to play upon the earth, ſo Truth be in 
the field, we do injuriouſly by licenſing and prohibiting to miſdoubt her ſtrength. 
Let her and Falſhood grapplez whoever knew Truth put to the worſe, in a tree 
and open encounter ? Her confuting is the beſt and ſureſt ſuppreſſing, He who 
hears what praying there 1s for light and clear knowledge to be ſent down a- 
mong us, would think of other matters to be conſtituted beyond the diſcipline 
of Ceneva, fram'd and fabric'd already to our hands. Yet when the new light 
which we beg for, ſhines in upon us, there be who envy and oppoſe, if it come 
not firſt in at their caſements. What a colluſion is this, whenas we are exhort- 
ed by the wiſe man to uſe diligence, 7s feck for wiſdom as for hidden treaſures ear- 
ly and late, that another Order ſhall enjoin us, to know nothing but by ſtatute? 
When a man hath been labouring the hardeſt labour in the deep mines of Know- 
edge, hath furniſht out his findings in all their equipage, drawn forth his reaſons 
4s ic were a battel rang'd, ſcatter'd and defeated all objections in his way, calls 
out his adverſary into the plain, offers him the advantage of wind and ſun, if he 
pleaſe, only that he may try the matter by dint of argument; for his opponents 
then to ſculk, to lay ambuſhments, to keep a narrow bridge of licenſing where 
the challenger ſhould paſs, though it be valour enough in ſoldierſhip, is but 
weakneſs and cowardice in the wars of Truth. For who knows not that Truth 
is ſtrong, next to the Almighty z ſhe needs no policies, nor ſtratagems, nor li- 
cenſings to make her victorious, thoſe are the ſhifts and the defences that error 
uſes againſt her power: give her but room, and do not bind her when ſhe ſleeps, 
for then ſhe ſpeaks not true, as the old Proteus did, who ſpake Oracles only when 
he was cauglit and bound, but then rather ſhe turns her ſelf into all ſhapes, except 
her own, and perhaps tunes her voice according tb the time, as Micaiab did before 
Aab, until ſhe be adjur'd into her own likeneſs, Vet is it not impoſſible that 
ſhe may have more ſhapes than one? What elſe is all that rank of things indif- 
ferent, wherin Truth may be on this fide, or on the other, without being un- 
like her ſelf ? What but a vain ſhadow elfe is the abolition of ho/e Ordinances, 
that land. ceriting naiPd to the croſs ? what great purchaſe is this Chriſtian Liber- 
ty which Paul ſo often boaſts of ? His doctrine is, that he who eats or eats not, 
regards a day or regards it not, may do either to the Lord, How many other 
things might be tolerated in peace, and left to conſcience, had we but charity, 
aud were it not the chief ſtrong hold of our hypocriſy to be ever judging one ano- 
ther? I fear yet this iron yoke of outward conformity hath left a ſlaviſn print 
upon our necks ; the ghoſt of a linen decency yet haunts us. We ſtumble and 
are impatient at the leaſt dividing of one viſible Congregation from another, 
though it be not in fundamentals; and through our forwardneſs to ſuppreſs, and 
our backwardneſs to recover any enthraPd piece of truth out of the gripe of 
cuſtom, we care not to keep truth ſeparated from truth, which is the fierceſt rent 
and diſunion of all. We do not ſee that while we {till affe& by all means a rigid 
external formality, we may as ſoon fall again into a groſs conforming ſtupidity, 
altark and dead congealment of wood and ay and ſiubble forced and frozen to- 
gether, which is more to the ſudden degenerating of a Church than many ſubdi- 
clolomies of petty ſchiſms. Not that I can think well of every light ſeparation z 
or that all in a Church is to be expected gold and filver and precious ſtones: it is 
not poſlible for man to ſever the wheat from the tares, the good fiſh from the o- 
ther try ; that muſt be the Angels miniſtry at the end of mortal things. Yet if all 
cannot be of one mind, as who looks they ſhould be ? this doubtleſs is more 
wholeſome, more prudent, and more chriſtian, that many be tolerated, rather 
than all compel'd. I mean not tolerated Popery, and open Superſtition, which 
as it extirpates all Religions and civil Supremacies, ſo it ſelf ſhould be extirpate, 
Provided firſt that all charitable and compaſſionate means be us'd to win and 
regain the weak and the miſled : that alſo which is impious or evil abſolutely 
ther againſt Faith or Manners, no Law can poſſibly permit, that intends not 
to unlaw it ſelf : but thoſe neighbouring differences, or rather indifferences, 
are what I ſpeak of, whether in ſome point of doctrine or of diſcipline, which 


but find among us the bond of peace. In the mean while, if any one would write, 
and bring his helpful hand to the ſlow-moving Reformation which we labour 
under, it Truth have ſpoken to him before others, or but ſeem'd at leaſt to ſpeak, 
vio hath ſo bejeſuited us that we ſhould trouble that man with aſking licence to 
do lo worthy a deed ; and not conſider this, that if it come to prohibiting, there 
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is not ought more likely to be prohibited than Truth it ſelf: whoſe firſtappearance 
tooureyes, blear'd and dimm'd with prejudice and cuſtom, is more unſightly and 
unplauſible than many errors, even as the perſon is of manya great man ſlightand 
contemptible to ſee to. And what do they tell us vainly of newopinions, whenthi 
very opinion of theirs, that none muſt be heard but whom they like, is the worſt 
and neweſt opinion of all others; and is the chief cauſe why ſects and ſchiſins dg 
ſo much abound, and true knowledge is kept at diſtance from us; beſides yet a 
greater danger which is in it? For when God ſhakes a Kingdom, with ſtrong 
and healthful Commotions, to a general retorming, 'tis not untrue that mar 
Scctaries and falle Teachers are then buſteſt in ſeducing ? But yet more true it i: 
that God then raiſes to his own work men of rare abilities, and more than com. 
mon induſtry, not only to look back and reviſe what hath been taught hereto. 
fore, but to gain further and go on, ſome new enlighten'd ſteps in the diſcove 
of Truth. For ſuch is the order of God's enlightening hisChurch,to diſpenſe and 
deal out by degrees his beam, ſo as our earthly eyes may beſt ſuſtainit. Neither is 
God appointed and confin'd, where and out of what place theſe his Choſen ſhall 
be firſt heard to ſpeak; for he ſees not as man ſees, chooſes not as man chooſes, 
left we ſhould devote our ſelves again to ſet places, and aſſemblies, and outward 
callings of men; planting our faith one while in the old Convocation-houſe, and 
another while in the Chapel at VMeſtminſter; when all the faith and religion that 
ſhall be there canoniz'd, is not ſufficient without plain convincement, and the 
charity of patient inſtruction, to ſupple the leaſt bruiſe of conſcience, toedify the 
meaneſt Chriſtian, who deſires to walk in the Spirit, and not in the letter ot hu- 
man truſt, for all the number of voices that can be there made; no, though Harry 
the 7th himſelf there, with all his liege tombs about him, ſhould lend them voices 
from the dead, to ſwell their number. And it the men be erroncous who appear 
to be the leading Schiſmatics, what withhoids us but our floth, our ſelt-will, 
and diſtruſt in the right cauſe, that we do not give them gentle meetings and 
gentle diſmiſſions, that we debate not and examine the matter throvghly with 
liberal and frequent audience; if not for their ſakes, yet for our own? ſering 
no man who hath taſted Learning, but will confeſs the many ways of profiting 
by thoſe who, not contented with ſtale receipts, are able to manage and ſet forth 
new poſitions to the world. And were they but as the duſt and cinders of our ſect, 
ſo long as in that notion they may yet ſerve to poliſh and brighten the armory of 
Truth, even for that reſpect they were not utterly to be caſt away. But if they be 
of thoſe whom God hath fitted for the ſpecial uſe of theſe times witheminent and 
ample gifts, and thoſe perhaps neither among the Prieſts, nor among the Phariſces, 
4 we in the haſte of a precipitant zeal ſhall make no diſtinction, but reſolve to 
ſtop their mouths, becauſe we fear they come with new and dangerous opinions, 
as we commonly fore-judge them ere we underſtand them; no leſs than woc to 
us, while thinking thus to defend the Goſpel, we are found the perſecutors. 
There have been not a few ſince the beginning of this Parlament, bothof the Preſ- 
bytery and others, whoby their unlicensd Books to the contempt of an Imprimatur 
firſt broke that triple ice clung about our hearts, and taught the people to ſee day: 
hope that none of thoſe were the perſwadersto renew upon us this bondage vhich 
they themſelves have wrought ſo much good by contemning. But if neither the 


check that Moſes gave to young Jeſbua, nor the countermand which our Saviour 


gave to young John, who was ſo ready to prohibit thoſe whom he thought unli- 
censꝰd, be not enough to admoniſh our Elders how unacceptable toGodtheir telty 
mood of prohibiting is; ifneither theirown remembrance whatevilhath abounded 
in the Church by this lett of licenſing, and what good they themſelves have begun 
by tranſgreſſing it, be not enough, but that they will perſwade, and execute the 
moſt Dominican part of the Inquiſition overus, and are already with one foot inthe 
itirrup ſo active at ſuppreſſing, it would be no unequal diftribution in the firſt place 
to ſupprels the ſuppreſſors themſelves; whom the change of their condition hath 
puft up, more than their late experience of harder times hath made wiſe. 

And as for regulating the Preſs, let no man think to have the honour ef 
adviſing ye better than your ſelves have done in that Order publiſh*d next be- 
tore this, That no Book be printed, unleſs the Printer's and the Author's 


name, or at leaſt the Printer's be regiſter'd. Thoſe which otherwile come 


forth, if they be found miſchievous and libellous, the fire and the executioner 
will be the timelieſt and the moſt effectual remedy that man's prevention can 
ne. For this authentic Spaniſh policy of licenſing Books, if I have {aid 


aught, will prove the moſt unlicens'd Book it ſelf within a ſhort while; and 


was the immediate image of a Star-chamber Decree to that purpoſc made 
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in thoſe very times when that Court did the reſt of thoſe her pious works, for 
which ſhe is now fallen from the Stars with Lucifer, Wherby ye may gueſs 
what kind of State-prudence, what love of the People, what care of Religion, 
or Good-manners, there was at the contriving, although with ſingular hypocri.y 
it pretended to bind Books to their good Behaviour. And how it got the upper 
hand of your precedent Order ſo well conſtituted before, it we may believe thoſe 
men whoſe profeſſion gives them cauſe to enquire moſt, it may be doubted 
there was in it the fraud of ſome old Patentees and Monopslizers in the Trade of 
Book-ſelling 3 who under pretence of the Poor in their Company not to be de- 
frauded, and the juſt retaining of each man his ſeveral copy, which God forbid 
ſhould be gainſaid, brought divers gloſſing colours to the Houſe, which were 
indeed but colours, and ſerving to no end except it be to exerciſe a ſuperiority 
over their neighbours : Men who do not thertore labour in an honeſt profeſſion, 
to which Learning is indebted, that they ſhould be made other men's vaſſals. 
Another end is thought was aim'd at by Ge of them in procuring by petition 
this Order, that having power in their hands, malignant Books might the ea- 
fier ſcape abroad, as the event ſhews. But of theſe Sophi/ms and Elenchs of mer- 
chandize I {kill not : This I Know, that errors in a good Government and in a 
bad are equally almoſt incident; for what Magiſtrate may not be miſ-inform'd, 
and much the ſooner, if liberty of Printing be reduc'd into the power of a few? 
But to redreſs willingly and ſpeedily what hath been erred, and in higheſt Au- 
thority to eſteem a plain Advertiſement more than others have done a ſump- 
tuous Bride, is a Virtue (honour'd Lords and Commons) anſwerable to your 
higheſt Actions, and wherof none can participate, but greateſt and wiſeſt men. 
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Doctrine and Diſcipline of Divorce: 


Reſtored to the good of both Sexes, from the Bon- 
dage of Canon Law, and other Miſtakes, to 
the true Meaning of Scripture in the Law and 
Goſpel compar'd. 


Wherein alſo are ſet down the bad Conſequences of abo- 
liſhing or condemning of Sin, that which the Law of 
Gop allows, and CHRIST aboliſh'd not. 


Now the ſccond time Revis'd, and much Augmented, in two Books : 
To the Parlament of Englaud, with the Aſſembly, 


—_ 


Matth. 13. 52. Every Scribe inſtrufted in the Kingdom of Heaven, is like 
the Maſter of a Houſe which bringeth out of his Treaſury things new and old. 


Prov. 18. 13. He that anſwereth a matter before he heareth it, it is fully and 
ſhame unto him. 


_—_—_. 
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To the Parlament of ENGLAND, with the Aﬀembly. 


F it were ſeriouſly aſk*d, and it would be no untimely Queſtion, Renowned 
Parlament, Select Aſſembly, who of all Teachers and Maſters that have ever 
taught, hath drawn the moſt Diſciples after him, both in Religion and in 
Manners? it might be not untruly anſwer'd, Cuſtom. Though Virtue be 

commended for the moſt perſwaſive in her Theory, and Conſcience in the plain de- 
monſtration of the Spirit finds moſt evincing; yet whether it be the ſecret of Di- 
vine Will, or the original Blindneſs we are born in, ſo it happens for the moſt part, 
that Cuſtom ſtill is ſilently recerv*d forthe beſt inſtructor. Except it be, becaule the 
method is ſo glib and eaſy, in ſome manner like to that Viſion of Ezekie!, rowl- 
ingup her ſudden book of implicite Knowledge, for him that will, to take and ſwal- 
low down at pleaſure; which proving but of bad nouriſhment in the concoction, 
as it was heedleſs in the devouring, puffs up unhealthily a certain big face of pre- 
tended learning, miſtaken among credulous men for the wholeſome habit of ſound. 
neſs and good conſtitution, bur 1s indeed no other than that ſwoln viſ:ge of coun- 
terfeit knowledge and literature, which not only in private mars our Education, 
but alſo in public is the common Climber into every chair, where either Religion 

is preach'd, or Law reported, filling each eſtate of Lite and Protefſion with abject 
and ſervile principles, depreſſing the high and heaven-born ſpirit of man, fu 

beneath the condition wherin either God created him, or Sin hath ſunk him. To 
purſue the Allegory, Cuſtom being but a meer face, as Echo is a meer voice, 
reſts not in her unaccompliſhment, until by ſecret inclination ſhe accorporate her 
ſelf with Error, who being a blind and ſerpentine body without a head, willingly 
accepts what he wants, and ſupplies what her Incompleatneſs went ſecking. 
Hence it is, that Error ſupports Cuſtom, Cuſtom countenances Error: and 
theſe two between them would perſecute and chaſe away all truth and toJid 
wiſdom out of human Life, were it not that God, rather than Man, once in 
many Ages, calls together the prudent and religious Counſels of men, depute 
to repreſs the incroachments, and to work off the inveterate blots and obſcuri- 
ties wrought upon our minds by the ſubtle inſinuating of Error and Cultom; 
who with the numerous and vulgar train of their Followers, make it their 
chief deſign to envy and cry down the induſtry of tree reafoning, under the 
terms of humour and innovation; as if the Womb of teeming Truth were to 
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To the Parlament of England. 


be clos'd up, if ſhe preſume to bring forth aught that ſorts not with their un- 
chew'd notions and fuppoſitions. Againſt which notorious injury, and abuſe of 
man's free ſoul, to teſtify and oppoſe the utmoſt that ſtudy and true labour can 
attain, heretofore the incitement of men reputed grave, hath led me among o- 
thers; and now the duty and the right of an inſtructed Chriſtian calls me thro? 
the chance of good or evil report, to be the ſole Advocate of a diſcountenanc'd 
truth; a high enterpriſe, Lords and Commons, a high enterpriſe and a hard, 
and ſuch as every 7th Son of a 7th Son does not venture on. Nor have I amidſt 
the clamour of ſo much envy and impertinence, whither to appeal, but to the 
concourſe of ſo much Piety and Wiſdom here aſſembled. Bringing in my hands an 
ancient and moſt neceſſary, moſt charitable, and yet molt injur'd Statute of Mo- 
ſs; not repea:*d ever by him who only had the Authority, but thrown aſide with 
much inconſiderate Neglect, under the Rubbiſh of Canonical Ignorance, as once 
the whole Law was by ſome ſuch like conveyance in Jabs time. And he who 
ſhall endeavour the amendment of any old neglected Grievance in Church or 
State, or in the daily courſe of Life, if he be gitted with abilities of mind that 
may raiſe him to ſo high an undertaking, I grant he hath already much wherof 
not to repent him; yet let me arreed him, not to be the foreman of any miſ- 
judg'd Opinion, unloſs his Reſolutions be firmly ſeated in a ſquare and conſtant 
mind, not conſcious to it felt of any deſerved blame, and regardleſs of unground- 
ed ſuſpicions. For this let him be ſure he ſhall be boarded preſently by the ru- 
der ſort, but not by diſcreet and well-nurtur*d men, with a thouſand idle De- 
ſcants and Surmiſes. Who when they cannot confute the leaſt joint or ſinew of 
any paſſage in the Book; yet God forbid that truth ſhould be truth, becauſe 
they have a boifterous conceit of ſome pretences in the Writer. But were they 
not more buſy and inquiſitive than the Apoſtle commends, they would hear him 
at leaſt, rejorcing ſo the truth be preach*d, whether of envy or other pretence what- 
ſerver ; for Truth is as impoſſible to be ſoil'd by any outward touch, as the Sun- 
beam; though this ill hap wait on her Nativity, that ſhe never comes into the 
World, but like a Baſtard, to the ignominy of him that brought her forth; till 
Time, the Midwife rather than the Mother of Truth, have waſht and ſalted the 
Infant, declar*d her legitimate, and church'd the Father of his young Minerva, 
from the needleſs cauſes of his Purgation. Your ſelves can beſt witneſs this, wor- 
thy Patriots, and better will, no doubt, hereafter: for who among ye of the 
foremolt that have travaild in her behalf to the good of Church or State, hath 
not been often traduc'd to be the Agent of his own by-ends, under pretext of 
Reformation? So muck the more I ſhall not be unjuſt to hope, that however 
Infamy or Envy may work in other men to do her fretful Will againſt this 
Diſcourſe, yet that the experience of your own uprightneſs miſ-interpreted, will 
put ye in mind to give it tree Audience and generous Conſtruction. W hat though 
the blood of Belial, the draſfe of men, to whom no Liberty is pleaſing, but un- 
bridled and vagabond Luſt without pale or partition, will laugh broad per- 
laps, to ſee ſo great a ſtrength of Scripture muſtering up in favour, as they ſup- 
pole, of their Debaucheries; they will know better when they ſhall hence learn, 
that honeſt Liberty is the greateſt foe to diſhoneſt Licence, And what though 
others, out of a wateriſh aad queaſy Conſcience, becauſe ever crazy and never 
yet ſound, will rail and fancy to themſelves, that Injury and Licence is the beſt 
of this Book? Did not the Diſtemper of their own Stomachs affect them with a 
diazy Megrim, they would ſoon tie up their Tongues, and diſcern themſclves, 
lixe that Ayrien Blaſphemer, all this while reproaching not Man, but the Al- 
mighty, the Heoly-One of 1ſrae!, whom they do not deny to have belawgiv*n his 
own ſacred People with this very allowance, which they now call Injury and Li- 
cence, and dare cry ſhame on, and will do yet a while, till they get a little cor- 
dial Sobricty to ſettle their qualming Zeal. But this Queſtion concerns not us per- 
haps: indeed man's diſpoſition, though prone to ſearch after vain Curioſities, yet 
when points of difficulty are to be diſcuſt, appertaining to the removal of unreaſon- 
able wrong and burden from the perplext lite of our Brother, it is incredible how 
cold, how dull, and far from all teilow-feeling we are, without the ſpur of ſelf- 
concernment. Yet if the Wiſdom, the Juſtice, the Purity of God be to be clear'd 
irom fouleſt Imputations, which are not yet avoided; if Charity be not to be de- 
graced and trodden down under a civil Ordinance; if Matrimony be not to be ad- 
vanC like that exalted Perdition written of to the Theſſalonians, above all that is 
ca , God, or Goodneſs, nay againſt them both ; then I dare affirm there will be 
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To the Parlament of England, 


found in the Contents of this Book, that which may concern us all. You it con. 
cerns chiefly, Worthies in Parlament, on whom, as on our Deliverers, all on- 
Grievances and Cares, by the merit of your eminence and fortitude, are devoly% 
Me it concerns next, having with much labour and faithful diligencetirſt found our. 
or at leaſt with a fearleſs and communicative candor firſt publith'd to che manifeſt 
good of Chriſtendom, that which calling to witneis every thing mortal and im. 
mortal, I believe unfeignedly to betrue. Let not other men think their Con ſcience 
bound to ſearch continually after truth, to pray tor caligh ning tromabove, to pub. 
Iiſh what they think they have ſoobtain*d, and debar me from conceiving my ſelt 
ty'd by the ſame duties. Ye have now, doubtleſs, by the favour and appointment of 
God, ye have now in your hands a great and populous Nation to reform; from what 
corruption, what blindneſs in Religion, ye know well; in what a degenerate and 
fallenSpirit from the apprehenſion of native Liberty, and truc Manlinets, Tam fure 
ye find; with what unbounded licence ruſhing to W horedoms and Adulterics, 
needs not long enquiry: inſomuch that the Fears which men have of too ſtrict a 
Diſcipline, perhaps exceed the Hopes that can be in others, of ever introducing it 
with any great ſucceſs. What if Iſhould tell ye now of Diſpenſations and I ndulgen. 
ces, to give a little the reins, to let them play and nibble with the bait a while: 
a People as hard of heart as that Egyptian Colony that went to Canaan, This is th: 
common Doctrine that adulterous and injurious Divorc.s were not conniv*d only, 
but with eye open allow'd of old for hardneſs of heart. But that Opinion, Itruit, 
by then this following Argument hath been well read, will be lett for one of the 
Myſteries of an indulgent Antichriſt, to farm out Inceit by, and thole his other 
tributary Pollutions. What middle way can be taken then, may ſome interrupt, 
if we muſt neither turn to the right, nor to the left, and that the People hate to 
be reform'd? Mark then, Judges and Law-givers, and ye whoſe Office it is to 
be our Teachers, for I will utter now a Doctrine, it ever any other, though neg- 
lected or not underſtood, yet of great and powerful importance to the governing 
of Mankind. He who wiſely would reſtrain the reaſonable Soul of Man within 
due bounds, muſt firſt himſelf know perfectly, how far the Territory and Domi- 
nion extends of juſt and honeſt Liberty. As little muſt he offer to bind that which 
God hath looſen'd, as to looſen that which he hath bound. The ignorance and 
miſtake of this high point, hath heapt up one huge halt of all the mitery that hath 
been ſince Adam. In the Goſpel we ſhall read a ſupercilious crew of Maſters, whoſe 
Holineſs, or rather whoſe evil eye, grieving that God ſhould be ſo facil to Man, 
was to ſet ſtraiter limits to Obedience than God had ſet, to enſlave the dignity of 
Man, to puta gariſon upon his neck of empty and over-dignity*d Precepts: And 
we ſhall read our Saviour never more griev*d and troubl'd, than to meet with ſuch 
a peeviſh Madneſs among men againſt their own freedom. How can we expect 
him to be leſs offended with us, when much of the ſame folly ſhall be found yet 
remaining where it leaſt ought, to the periſhing of thouſands? The greateſt bur- 
den in the world is Superſtition, not only of Ceremonies in the Church, bur of 
imaginary and ſcarecrow Sins at home. What greater weakening, what more lubt'e 
ſtratagem againſt our Chriſtian Warfare, when beſides the groſs body of real Trani- 
reſſions to incounter, we ſhall be terrify'd by a vain and ſhadowy menacing 6: 
Kale that are not: When things indifferent ſhall be ſet to over-front us under the 
Banners of Sin, what wonder if we be routed, and by this art of our Adyeriary, 
fall into the ſubjection of worſt and deadlieſt Offences ? The Superſtition of the 


Papiſt is, touch not, taſte not, when God bids both; and ours is, part not, ſepare!'? 


not, when God and Charity both permits and commands. Let «ll your things be 
done with charity, ſaith St. Paul; and his Maſter faith, She is the fing of 1's 
Law. Yet now a civil, an indifferent, a ſometime diſſwaded Law of Marriage, 
muſt be forc'd upon us to fulfil, not only without Charity, but againſt her, No 
place in Heaven or Earth, except Hell, where Charity may not enter: yet Mar- 
riage, the Ordinance of our Solace and Contentment, the Remedy of our Lone! 
neſs, will not admit now either of Charity or Mercy, to come in and mediate, or 
2 the fierceneſs of this gentle Ordinance, the unremedied Lonelineſs ot this 

emedy. Adviſe ye well, tupreme Senate, it Charity be thus excluded and ex- 
pulſt, how ye will defend the untainted Honour of your own Actions and Pro- 
ceedings. He who marries, intends as little to conſpire his own ruin, as he that 
ſwears Allegiance : and as a whole People is in proportion to an il] Government, 
ſo is one Man to an ill Marriage. If they, againſt any Authority, Covenant, of 
Statute, may by the ſovereign Edict of Charity, ſave not only their Lives, but honett 


Liberties from unworthy Bondage, as well may he 2gain!t any private er 
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with the Aſſembly. 


which he never enter'd to his miſchief, redeem himſelf from unſupportable Diſ- 
turbances to honeſt Peace, and juit Contentment: And much the rather, for that 
to reſiſt the higheſt Magiſtrate though tyrannizing, God never gave us expreſs al- 
lowance, only he gave us Reaſon, Charity, Nature, and good Example to bear 
us out; but in this Oeconomical misfortune thus to demean our ſelves, beſides the 
Warrant of thoſe four great Directors, which doth as juſtly belong hither, we 
have an expreſs Law of Cod, and ſuch a Law, as wherot our Saviour with a ſo- 
I:mn Threat forbid the abrogating. For no effect of Tyranny can fit more heavy 
on the Common-wealth, than this houſhold unhappineſs on the Family. And fare- 
wel all hope of true Reformation in the State, while ſuch an evil as this lies undiſ- 
cern'd or unregarded in the houſe. On theredreſswherof depends not only the ſ pi- 
rittul and order ly life of our grown men, but the willing and careful education of 
our Children. Let this therfore be new examin'd, this tenure and freehold of man- 
kind, this native and domeſtic Charter given us by a greater Lord than that Sa 
King the Confeſſor. Let the Statutes of God be turn'd over, be ſcann'd anew, and 
conſidered not altogether by the narrow intellectuals of Quotationiſts and com- 
mon Places, but (as was the ancient right of Councils) by men of what liberal pro- 
ſeſion ſoever, of eminent ſpirit and breeding, join'd with a diffuſe and various 
knowledge of divine and human things; able to ballance and define good and 
evil, right and wrong, throughout every ſtate of life; able to ſhew us the ways 
of the Lord ſtrait and faithful as they are, not full of cranks and contradictions, 
and pit- falling diſpenſes, but with divine inſight and benignity meaſured out to 
the proportion of each mind and ſpirit, each temper and diſpoſition created ſo 
different each from other, and yet by the {kill of wiſe conducting, all to become 
uniform in virtue. To expedite theſe knots, were worthyalearnedandmemorable 
Synod ; while our enemies expect to ſee the expectation of the Church tir'd out 
with dependencies and independencies how they will compound, and in what 
Calends. Doubt not, worthy Senators, to vindicate the ſacred Honour and Judg- 
ment of Moſes your predeceſſor, from the ſhallow commenting of Scholaſtics 
and Canoniſts. Doubt not after him to reach out your ſteady hands to the miſ- 
inform'd and wearied life of man; to reſtore this his loſt heritage, intothe houſ- 
hold ſtate 3 wherwith be ſure that peace and love, the beſt ſubliſtance of a Chri- 
ſtian family, will return home from whence they are now baniſht; places of pro- 
ſtitution will be leſs haunted, the neighbour's bed leſs attempted, the yoke of pru- 
dent and manly diſcipline will be generally ſubmitted to; ſober and well-order'd 
livingwillſoon ſpring up inthe Commonwealth, Ye havean Author great beyond 
exception, Moſes; and one yet greater, he who hedg'd in from aboliſhing every 
ſmalleſt jot and tittle of precious equity contain'd inthat Law, with a moreaccurate 
and laſting Maſoreth, than either the Synagogue of Ezra or the Gali/zan School at 
Tiberias hath left us. Whatever elſe ye can enact, will ſcarce concern a third part of 


the Briti/h name: but the benefit and good of this your magnanimous example, 


will eaſily ſpread far beyond the banks of Tweed and the Norman Iſles. It would 

not be the firſt, or ſecond time, ſince our ancient Druids, by whom the Iſland 

was the Cathedral of philoſophy to France, left off their Pagan Rites, that Eng- 

land hath had this honour vouchſaft from Heaven, to give out Reformation to the 

world, Who was it but our Engliſh Conſtantine that baptiz*d the Roman Empire? 
Who but the Northumbrian Willibrode, and Winifride of Devon, with their fol- 

lowers, were the firſt Apoſtles of Germany? Who but Alcuiz and Hicklef our 

Countrymen open'd the eyes of Europe, the one in Arts, the other in Religion? 

Let not England forget her precedence of teaching Nations how to live. 

Know Worthies, know and exerciſe the privilege of your honour'd Country. 
IA greater title I here bring ye, than is either in the power or in the policy of 
Rome to give her Monarchs; this glorious Act will ſtile ye the defenders of Cha- 
rity, Nor is this yet the higheſt inſcription that will adorn fo religious and ſo 
holy a defence as this, behold here the pure and facred Law of God, and his yet 
purer and more ſacred Name offering themſelves to you firft, of all Chriſtian 
Retormers, to be acquitted from the long-ſuffer*d ungodly attribute of patroni- 
zing Adultery, Deter not to wipe off inſtantly theſe imputative blurrs and 
ſtains caſt by rude fancies upon the throne and beauty it ſelf of inviolable Ho- 
lineſs ; leſt ſome other people more devout and wiſe than we bereave us this 
offer'd immortal glory, our wonted prerogative,of being the firſt aſſertors in eve- 
ry great vindication. For me, as far as my part leads me, I have already my great- 
«lt gain, aſſurance, and inward ſatisfaction to have done in this nothing unwor- 
thy of an honeſt life, and ſtudies well employ'd. With what event among _y 
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The Doctrine and 


wiſe and right underſtanding handful of men, I am ſecure, But how among ts 
drove of Cuſtom and Prejudice this will be reliſht by ſuch whoſe capacity fire 
their youth run ahead into the ealy creek of a Syſtem or a Medulla, fails there 
at will under the blown Phyiiognomy of their unlabour'd rudiments; for ther. 
what their taſte will be, I have allo ſurety ſufficient, from the entire league th t 
hath been ever between formal ignorance and grave obſtinacy. Yet when I = 
member the little that our Saviour could prevail about this doctrine of Chari; 

againſt the crabbed Textuiſts of his time, I make no wonder, but reſt conkder 
that whoſo prefers either Matrimony or other Ordinance before the good of mir 
and the plain exigence of Charity, let him profeſs Papiſt or Proteſtant or wh; 
he will, he is no better than a Pharilee, and underitands not the Goſpel : whom 
as a miſinterpreter of Chriſt I openly proteſt againſt ; and provoke him to the 
trial of this truth before all the world: and let him bethink him withal how he 
will ſoder up the ſhifting flaws of his ungirt permiſſions, his venial and unveniy] 
diſpenſes, wherewith the Law of God pardoning and unpardoning hath been 
ſhamefully branded for want of heed in gloſſing, to have eluded and bailed out 
all Faith and Chaſtity from the Marriage-bed of that holy S-ed, with politic and 
judicial Adulteries. I feek not to ſeduce the ſimple and illiterate; my errand is to 
find out the choiceſt and the learnedeſt, who have this kigh gift of wiſdom to an- 
ſwer ſolidly, or to be convinc'd. I crave it from the piety, the learning, and the 
prudence which is hous'd in this place. It might perkaps more fitly have becn 
written in another tongue: and I had done fo, but that the eſteem I have of my 
Country's judgment, and the love I bear to my native language toierve it firſt with 
what I endeavour, made me ſpeak it thus, cre I aſſay the verdict of outlandiſh 
Readers. And perhaps alſo here I might have ended namelaſs, but that the ad- 
dreſs of theſe lines chiefly to the Parlament of Eugland might have ſcem'd ingrate- 
ful not to acknowledge by whole religious Care, unwearied Watchtulneſs, cou- 
ragious and heroic Reſolutions, I enjoy the peace and ſtudious leiture to remain, 


The Honourer and Attendant of their Noble Worth and Virtucs, 
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That Man is the occafion of his own Miſeries, in moſt of thoſe Fvils which he imputes 
to God's inflifting. The abſurdity of our Canoniſts in their Decrees avout Dione. 
The Chriſtian Imperial Laws framed with more Equity. The Opinion of Hugo 
Grotius and Paulus Fagius: And the Purpoſe in general of this Diſcourſe. 


ANY men, whether it be their fate, or fond opinion, eaſily perſwade 
themſelves, if God would but be pleas'd a while to withdraw his 
juſt puniſhments from us, and to reſtrain what power either in 
Devil or any earthly enemy hath to work us woe, that then man's 

Nature would find immediate reſt and releaſement from all Evils. But ver!!y 

they who think ſo, if they be ſuch as have a mind large enough to take 11:9 

their thoughts a general ſurvey of human things, would ſoon prove themſelvcs 

in that Opinion far deceiv*d. For though it were granted us by divine Indul- 
gence to be exempt from all that can be harmtul to us from without, yet the 
perverſeneſs of our Folly is ſo bent, that we thould never lin hammering out 
of our own hearts, as it were out of a flint, the ſeeds and ſparkles of new Milc- 
ry to our ſelves, till all were ina blaze again. And no marvel if out of our own 

hearts, for they are evil; but even out of thoſe things which God meant us, di- 

ther for a principal Good, or a pure Contentment, we are ſtill hgtching and con. 


triving 
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triving upon our ſelves matter of continued ſorrow and perplexity. What great- 
r good to man than that revealed Rule, wherby God vouchſafes to ſhew us how 
ke would be worſhipt? And yet that not rightly underſtood, became the cauſe 
that once a famous man in Jrael could not but oblige his Conſcience to be the A 
$icrificer 3 Or if not, the Jaylor of his innocent and only Daughter: And was 1 
the cauſe oftimes that Armies of valiant men have given up their Throats to 1 
4 heatheniſh enemy on the Sabbath-day; fondly chinking their defenſive reſiſ- 5 
unce to be as then a work unlawful. What thing more inſtituted to the ſolace 
and delight of man than Marriage? and yet the miſinterpreting of ſome Scrip- 
ture directed mainly againſt the abuſers of the Law for Divorce given by Moſes, 
hath chang'd the bleſſing of Matrimony not ſeldom into a familiar and co-inha- 
biting miſchief 3 at leaſt into a drooping and diſconſolate houſhold Captivity, 
without refuge or redemption. So ungovern'd and ſo wild a race doth Superſti- 
tion run us, from one extreme of abuſed Liberty into the other of unmerciful 
Reftraint. For although God in the firſt ordaining of Marriage, taught us to what 
end he did it, in words expreſly implying the apt and chearful Converſation of 
Man with Woman, to comfort and refreſh him againſt the evil of ſolitary life, 
not mentioning the purpoſe of Generation till afterwards, as being but a ſecon- 
dary end in dignity, tho? not in neceſſity; yet now, if any two be but once hand- 
ed in the Church, and have taſted in any ſort the nuptial Bed, let them find them- 
ſelves never ſo miſtaken 1n their diſpoſitions through any Error, Concealment, i 
or Miſadventure, that through their different Tempers, Thoughts, and Conſti- 1 
rations, they can neither be to one another a remedy againſt Lonelineſs, nor live [ 
in any Union or Contentment all their days, yet they ſhall, ſo they be but found 

ſuitably weapon'd to the leaſt poſſibility of ſenſual Enjoyment, be made, ſpight 

of Antipathy, to fadge together, and combine as they may to their unſpeakable 

weariſomeneſs, and deſpair of all ſociable delight in the Ordinance which God * 
eſtabliſh'd to that very end. What a calamity is this, and as the Wiſe- man, if he 1 
were alive, would ſigh out in his own Phraſe, what a ſore evil is this under the 4 
Sun! All which we can refer juſtly to no other Author than the Canon Law and 
her Adherents, not conſulting with Charity, the Interpreter and Guide of our 
Faith, but reſting in the meer element of the Text; doubtleſs by the policy of 
the Devil to — * that gracious Ordinance become unſupportable, that what 
with men not daring to venture upon Wedloc, and what with men wearied out 
of it, all inordinate Licence might abound. It was for many Ages that Mar- 
riage lay in diſgrace with moſt of the ancient Doctors, as a work of the fleſh, 
almoſt a defilement, wholly deny*d to Prieſts, and the ſecond time diſſwaded to 
all, as he that reads Tertullian or Ferom may ſee at large. Afterwards it was 
thought ſo Sacramental, that no Adultery or Deſertion could diſſolve it; and / 
this is the ſenſe of our Canon Courts in England to this day, but in no other re- 1 
tormed Church elſe: yet there remains in them alſo a burden on it as heavy as "q 
the other two were diſgracefu! or ſuperſtitious, and of as much iniquity, crofling 4 
a Law not only written by Moſes, but character'd in us by nature, of more anti- | g 
quity and deeper ground than Marriage it ſelf; which Law is to force nothing 
againſt the faultleſs proprieties of Nature: yet that this may be colourably 
done, our Saviour's Words touching Divorce, are as it were congeal'd into a 
ſtony rigor, inconſiſtent both with his Doctrine and his Office; and that which | ö 
he preach*d only to the Conſcience, is by Canonical Tyranny ſnatch'd into the * 


compulſive Cenſure of a Judicial Court, where Laws are impos'd even againſt Fo 
ine venerable and ſecret power of Nature's impreſſion, to love, whatever cauſe * 
be found to loath. Which is a heinous barbariſm both againſt the honour of 
Marriage, the dignity of Man and his Soul, the goodneſs of Chriſtianity, and 


all the human reſpects of civility. Notwithſtanding that ſome the wiſeſt and In 
graveſt among the Chriltian Emperors, who had about them, to conſult with, 
thoſe of the Fathers then living; who for their Learning and Holineſs of Life, 
are ſtill with us in great renown, have made their ſtatutes and edicts concerning 
this Debate far more eaſy and relenting in many neceſſary caſes, wherin the 4 
Canon is inflexible. And Hugo Grotius, a man of theſe times, one of the beſt | 4 
learned, ſeems not obſcurely to adhere in his perſwaſion to the equity of thoſe | 1 
Imperial Decrees, in his notes upon the Evangeliſts; much allay ing the outward N 
roughneſs of the Text, which hath for the moſt part bin too immoderately 
expounded; and excites the diligence of others to inquire further into this queſ- | | 
Lon, as concerning many points that have not yet been explain'd. Which ever 1 b 
-likely to remain intricate and hopeleſs upon the ſuppoſitions commonly ſtuck to, * 
the authority of Paulus Fagius, one ſo learned and ſo eminent in England once, it 0 i | 
might od 
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might perſwade, would ſtrait acquaint us with a ſolution of theſe differences, 8 
!{{s prudent than compendious. He in his Comment on the Pentateuch, doubted 
not to maintain that Divorces might be as lawfully permitted by the XIagiſtrate 
to Chriſtians, as they were to the Jews, But becauſe he is but brief, and theſe 
things of great conſequence not to be kept obſcure, 1 ſhall conceive it nothin 

above my duty, either for the difficulty or the centure that may paſs theron 0 
communicate ſuch thoughts as I alſo have had, and do offer them now in this 


general labour of Reformation to the candid view both of Church and Mag iſtrate 


efpecially becauſe I ſee it the hope of good men, that thoſe irregular and un. 
{piritual Courts have ſpun their utmolt date in this Land, and ſome better courſs 
muſt now be conſtituted. This therfore fhall be the taſk and period of this dit. 
courle to prove, firſt, that other reaſons of Divorce, beſides Adultery, were | 
the Law of Moſes, and are yet to be allow'd by the Chriſtian Magiſtrate as 4 
piece of Juſtice, ind that the words of Chriſt are not hereby contraried, Next, 
that to prohibit abſolutely any Divorce whatſoever, except thoſe which Me; 
excepted, is againſt the reaſon of Law, as in due place I ſhall ſhew out of Ja. 
eius with many additions. He thertore who by adventuring, ſhall be ſo hap 
as with ſucceſs to light the way of ſuch an expedient Liberty and Truth as this 
ſhall reſtore the much-wrongd and over-ſorrow*d ſtate of Matrimony, not only 
to thoſe merciful and life- giving remedics of Meſes, but as much as may be, tg 
that ſerene and bliisful condition it was in at the beginning, and ſhall deſerve 
of all apprehenſive men, (conſidering the troubles and diſtempers which for 
want of this inſight have been fo oft in Kingdoms, in States and Families) ſhall 
deſerve to be reckon*d among the public Benefactors of civil and human life, 
above the Inventors of Wine and Oil; for this is a far dearer, far nobler, 
and more deſirable cheriſhing to man's life, unworthily expoſed to Sid- 
nefs and Miſtake, which he ſhall vindicate. Not that licence, and levity, and 
unconſented breach of Faith ſhould herein be countenanc'd, but that ſome con- 
ſcionable and tender pity might be had of thoſe who have unwarily, in a thing 
they never practis'd before, made themſelves the Bondmen of a luckleſs and 
helpleſs Matrimony. In which Argument, he whoſe courage can ſerve him to 
give the firſt onſet, muſt look for two ſeveral oppoſitions ; the one from thole 
who having ſworn themſelves to long Cuſtom, and the letter of the Text, will not 
out of the road: the other from thoſe whole groſs and vulgar Apprehenſions con- 
ceit but low of matrimonial purpoſes, and in the work of Male and Female think 
they have all. Nevertheleſs, it ſhall be here ſought by due ways to be made ap 
E. that thoſe Words of God in the Inſtitution, promiſing a meet help againſt 
onelineſs, and thoſe Words of Chriſt, That his yoke is eaſy, and his burden 
light, were not ſpoken in vain ; for it the knot of Marriage may in no cale be 
diffolv*d but for Adultery, all the burdens and ſervices of the Law are not 19 
intolerable. This only is deſir'd of them who are minded to judge hardly of 
thus maintaining, that they would be ſtil], and hear all out, nor think it equal to 
anſwer deliberate reaſon with ſudden heat and noiſe ; remembring this, that 
many Truths now of reverend efteem and credit, had their birth and beginning 
once from ſingular and private thoughts, while the moſt of men were otherwiſe 
poſſeſt, and had the fate at firſt to be generally exploded and exclaim'd on by 
many violent oppoſers: yet I may err perhaps in ſoothing my ſelf, that this 
preſent truth reviv'd, will deſerve on all hands to be not ſiniſterly receiv'd, h 
that it undertakes the cure of an inveterate diſeaſe crept into the belt part oi 
human Society; and to do this with no ſmarting corroſive, but with a 1mooth 
and pleaſing leſſon, which receiv*d, hath the virtue to ſoften and diſpel rooted 
and knotty forrows, and without inchantment, if that be ſear'd, or ſpell us'd, 
hath regard at once both to ſerious pity and upright honeſty ; that tends to the te- 
deeming and reſtoring of none but ſuch as are the object of compaſſion, having 
in an ill hour hamper'd themſelves, to the utter diſpatch of all their moſt beloved 
Comforts and Repoſe for this life's term. But if we ſhall obſtinately diſlike th 
new overture of unexpected Eaſe and Recovery, what remains but to dep'ore the 
trowardneſs of our hopelefs condition, which neither can indure the eſtate were 


in, nor admit of remedy either ſharp or ſweet. Sharp we our ſelves diſtaſte; and 


ſweet, under whoſe hands we are, is ſcrupl'd and ſuſpected as too Julcious. T1 

ſuch a poſture Chriſt found the Jews, who were neither won with the Aulterit? 

of Jobn the Baptiſt, and thought it too much licence to follow freely the charm 

ing pipe of him who ſounded and proclaim'd Liberty and Relief to all Diſtrel- 

les: yet Truth in ſome Age or other will find her witneſs, and l 
| py 


at laſt by her own children. 
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Diſcipline of D1vorcE: 
CHAP. I. 


The Pofetion prov'd by the Law of Moſes. That Law ex- 
pounded and aſſerted to a moral and charitable uſe, firſt 
by Paulus Fagius, next with other Additions. 


roremove therfore, if it be poſſible, thisgreatand ſad Oppreſſion which thro? 
the ſtrictneſs of a literal interpreting had invaded and diſturb'd the deareſt 
and moſt peaceable eſtate of. houſhold Society, to the over-burthening, if not the 
over-whelming of many Chriſtians better worth than to be ſo deſerted of the 
Church's conſiderate care, this Poſition ſhall be laid down, firſt proving, then 
anſwering what may be objected either from Scripture or Light of Reaſon. 

That indiſpeſiticn, unfitneſ, or contrariety of mind, ariſing from a cauſe in nature 
unchangeable, hindering, and ever likely to hinder the main benefits of conjugal So- 
city, which are Solace and Peace, is a greater reaſon of Divorce than natural Iri- 
gidity, eſpecially if there be no Children, and that there be mutual conſent. 

This I gather from the Law in Deut. 24. 1. When à man hath taken a wife 
aud married her, and it come to paſs that ſhe find no favour in his eyes, becauſe he 
lath found ſome uncleanne/s in her, let him write her a bill of Divorcement, and give 
it in her hand, and ſend her out of his houſe, &c. This Law, if the Words of 
Chriſt may be admitted into our belief, ſhall never while the World ſtands, for 
him be abrogated. Firſt therfore I here ſet down what learned Fagius hath ob- 
ſerw'd on this Law; The Law of God, ſaid he, permitted Divorce for the help of hu- 
man «weakneſs, For every one that of neceſſity ſeparates, cannot live ſingle. That 
Chriſt deny'd Divorce to his own, hinders not; for what is that to the unregenerate, 
who bath not attain'd ſuch Perfection? Let not the remedy be deſpis'd which was 
given to weakneſs, And when Chriſt ſaith, who marries the Divorc'd commits a- 
dvitery, it is to be underſtood if he had any plot in the Divorce. The reſt I reſerve 
until it be diſputed; how the Magiſtrate is to do herein. From hence we may 
may plainly diſcern a two-fold Confideration of this Law, firit the End of the 
Law-giver, and the proper Act of the Law, to command or to allow ſome- 
thing paſt and honeſt; or indifferent. Secondly, his ſuſferance from ſome acci- 
dental reſult of evil by this allowance, which the Law cannot remedy. For it 
this Law have no other End or Act but only the allowance of Sin, though never 
to ſo good Intention, that Law is no Law, but Sin muffl'd in the robe of Law, 
or Law difguis'd in the looſe garment of Sin. Both which are two foul Hypo- 
theſes, to ſave the Phancnienon of our Saviour's anſwer to the Phariſees a- 
bout this matter. And I truſt anon by the help of an infallible guide to pertect 
ſuch Prutenic Tables as ſhall mend the A/irsnomy of our wide Expoſitors. 

The cauſe of Divorce mention'd in the Law, is tranſlated ſome uncleanneſs, but 
in the Hebrew it ſounds nakedneſs of ought, or any real nakedneſs : which by all the 
learned Interpreters is reterr*d tothe Mind as well as the Body. And what greater 
nakedneſs or unfitneſs of mind than that which hinders ever the ſolace and peace- 
ful ſociety of the married couple; and what hinders that more than the unfitnels 
and defectiveneſs of an unconjugal Mind? The cauſe therfore of Divorce expreſt 
lathe Poſition cannot but agree with that deſcrib*d in the beſt and equalleſt ſenſe 
of Maſes's Law. Which being a matter of pure Charity, is plainly moral, and 
more now in force than ever, therfore ſurcly lawtul. For if under the Law 
luch was God's gracious Indulgence, as not to ſuffer the Ordinance of his good- 
nels and favour through any error to be ſear'd and ſtigmatiz'd upon his Servants 
to their miſery and thraldom; much leſs will he ſuffer it now under the Cove- 
nant of Grace, by abrogating his former grant of remedy and relief. But the 
ſirlt inſtitution will be objected to have ordain'd Marriage unſeparable. To 
that a little patience until this firſt part have amply diſcours'd the grave and 
pious Reaſons of this divorcive Law; and then I doubt not but with one gen- 
tle ſtroak ing to wipe away ten thouſand Tears out of the life of Man. Yet thus 
much I ſhall now inſiſt on, that whatever the Inſtitution were, it-could not be 
lo enormous, nor ſo rebellious againſt both Nature and Reaſon, as to exalt 
Melt above the End and Perſon for whom it was inſtituted, 
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C HAP. II. 


The fr Reaſon of this Law grounded on the prime Reaſm if 
Matrimony. That no Covenant whatſoever obliges agaiyy 
the main End both of it ſelf, and of the Parties covenant- 
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OR all Senſe and Equity reclaims that any Law or Covenant, how folem: 
Tor ſtrait ſoever, either between God and Man, or Man and Man, though, 
ot God's joining, ſhould bind againſt a prime and principal ſcope of its o 
ititution, and of both or either Party covenanting : neither can it be of fore. 
to ingage a blameleſs Creature to his own perpetual Sorrow, miſtaken for hi. 
expected ſolace, without ſuffering Charity to ſtep in and do a confeſt good work 
of parting thoſe, whom nothing holds together but this of God's joining, fil 
ſuppos'd againſt the expreſs end of his own Ordinance, And what this chieten,| 
was of creating Women to be join'd with Man, his own inſtituting word; 
declare, and are infallible to inform us what is Marriage, and what is 10 
Marriage; unleſs we can think them ſet there to no purpoſe : Ir is wt gan, 
laith he, at man ſhould be alone, I will make him a help-meet for him. roi 
which words ſo plain, leſs cannot be concluded, nor is by any learned Interpr... 
ter, than that in God's intention a meet and happy Converſation is the chicts: 
and the nobleſt end of Marriage: for we find here no Expreſſion ſo neceffarily 
implying carnal Knowledge, as this prevention of Lonelinefs to the mind and 
ſpirit of Man. To this, Fagius, Calvin, Pareus, Rivetus, as willingly and 
largely aſſent as can be wiſht. And indeed it is a greater bleſſing trom God, 
more worthy ſo excellent a Creature as Man is, and a higher end to honour an 
ſanctify the league of Marriage, whenas the ſolace and latisfaction of the Mind 
is regarded and provided for before the ſenſitive pleaſing of the Body. And 
with all generous perſons married thus it is, that where the Mind and Perſon 
pleaſes aptly, there ſome unaccompliſhment of the Body's delight may be better 
born with, than when the Mind hangs off in an uncloſing diſproportion, though 
the Body be as it ought ; for there all corporal delight will ſoon become un- 
ſavoury and contemptible. And the ſolitarineſs of Man, which God had name- 
ly and principally order'd to prevent by Marriage, hath no remedy, but lies un- 
der a worſe condition than the lonelieſt ſingle life; for in ſingle life the abſence 
and remoteneſs of a Helper might inure him to expect his own comforts out of 
x himſelf, or to ſeck with hope: but here the continual ſight of his deluded 
| thoughts without cure, muſt needs be to him, if eſpecially his complexion in. 
| cline him to Melancholy, a daily trouble and pain of loſs, in ſome degree like 
| that which Reprobates feel. Leſt therefore ſo noble a creature as Man ſhould 
be ſhut up incurably under a worſe evil by an eaſy miſtake in that Ordinance 
which God gave him to remedy a leſs evil, reaping to himſelf Sorrow while hz 
went to rid away Solitarineſs, it cannot avoid to be concluded, that it the 
Woman be naturally ſo of diſpoſition, as will not help to remove, but help to 
increaſe that ſame God-forbidden lonelineſs, which will in time draw on with 
it a general diſcomfort and dejection of mind, not beſeeming either Chriſtian 
profeſſion, or Moral converſation, unprofitable and dangerous to the Common- 
wealth, when the houſhold eſtate, out of which muſt flouriſh forth the vigor 
and ſpirit of all public enterprizes, is ſo ill contented and procur*d at home, 
and cannot be ſupported : ſuch a Marriage can be no Marriage, whereto the 
molt honeſt End is wanting; and the aggrieved perſon ſhall do more manly, to 
be extraordinary and ſingular in claiming the due right whercof he is fruſtrated, 
than to piece up his loſt contentment by viſiting the Stews, or ſtepping to his 
neighbour's Bed; which is the common ſhift in this misfortune : or elle by ſuf⸗ 
tering his uſeful lite to waſte away, and be loſt under a ſecret Affliction of an 
unconſcionable ſize to human ſtrength. Againſt all which Evils, the Mercy 
of this Maſaic Law was graciouſly exhibited, | 


CHAP. 


Diſcipline of Divorce. 


CHAP. III. 


The Ignorance and Iniquity of Canon Law, providing for the 
right of the Body in Marriage, but nothing for the wrongs 
and grievances of the Mind. An Objection, That the Mind 
ſhould be better lookt to before Contract, anſwered. 


T TOW vain therfore is it, and how prepoſterous in the Canon Law; to have 
made ſuch careful proviſion againſt the impediment of carnal performance, 

and to have had no care about the unconverſing inability of Mind, ſo defective 
| to the pureſt and moſt ſacred end of Matrimony ; and that the Veſſel of volup- 

mous enjoyment muſt be made good to him that has taken it upon truſt, without 
any caution 3 Whenas the Mind, from whence muſt flow the acts of Peace and 
Love, a far more precious mixture than the quinteſſence of an excrement, though 
it be found never ſo deficient and unable to perform the beſt duty of Marriage 
in a chearful and agrecable Converſation, ſhall be thought good enough, however 
fat and melancholious it be, and muſt ſerve, though to the eternal diſturbance 
and languiſhing of him that complains? Yet Wiſdom and Charity weighing 
God's own Inſtitution, would think that the pining of a ſad Spirit wedded to 
Lonelineſs, ſhould deſerve to be freed, as well as the Impatience of a ſenſual De- 
fire ſo providently reliev*d. *Tis read to us in the Liturgy, that we muſt not mar- 
ry to ſatisfy the fleſhly appetite, like brute beaſts, that have no underſtanding: but the 
Canon ſo runs, as if it dreamt of no other matter than ſuch an appetite to be ſa- 
tisfy'd; for if it happen that Nature hath ſtopt or extinguiſh the veins of Senſua- 
liry, that Marriage is annull'd. But though all the Faculties of the underſtand- 
ing and converſing part after trial appear to be ſo ill and ſo averſely met through 
Nature's unalterable working, as that neither Peace,nor any ſociable Contentment 
can follow, tis as nothing, the Contract ſhall ſtand as firm as ever, betide what 
will, What is this but ſecretly to inſtruct us, that however many grave Reaſons 
are pretended to the married life, yet that nothing indeed is thought worth re- 
gard therin, but the preſcrib'd ſatisfaRtion of an irrational Heat? Which cannot 
be but ignominious to the ſtate of Marriage, diſhonourable to the undervalu'd 
Soul of Man, and even to Chriſtian Doctrine it ſelf : While it ſeems more 
mov'd at the diſappointing of an impetuous Nerve, than at the ingenuous griev- 
ance of a Mind unreaſonably yoakt ; and to place more of Marriage in the Chan- 
nel of Concupiſcence, than in the pure influence of Peace and Love, wherof the 
Soul's lawful Contentment is the one only fountain. | 

But ſome are ready to object, That the Diſpoſition ought ſeriouſly to be con- 
fdered before. But let them know again, that for all the warineſs can be us'd, it 
may yet befal a diſcreet man to be miſtaken in his Choice, and we have plent 
of Examples. The ſobereſt and beſt-govern'd men are leaſt praftis'd in theſe 
Affairs; and who knows not that the baſhful muteneſs of a Virgin may oft-times 
hide all the unlivelineſs and natural ſloth which is really unfit tor Converſation; 
nor is there that freedom of acceſs granted or preſum'd, as may ſuffice to a per- 
fect diſcerning till too late: and where any Indiſpoſition is ſuſpected, what 
more uſual than the perſwaſion of Friends, that Acquaintance as it increaſes, will 
amend all? And laſtly, it is not ſtrange though many who have ſpent their 
Youth chaſtely, are in ſome things not ſo quick-ſighted, while they haſte ſo ea- 
gry to "ght the nuptial Torch; nor is it therfore that for a modeſt Error a man 
they 


Id forteit ſo great a happineſs, and nocharitable means to releaſe him: Since 
who have liv*d moſt looſely by reaſon of their bold accuſtoming, prove moſt 
ſucceſsful in their Matches, becauſe their wild Aﬀections unſettling at will, have 
been as ſo many Divorces to teach them experience. Whenas the ſober Man 
honouring the appearance of Modeſty, and hoping well of every ſocial virtue 
under that vail, may eaſily chance to meet, if not with a Body impenetrable, yet 
often with a Mind to all other due Converſation inacceſſible, and to all the more 
eſtimable and ſuperiour purpoſes of Matrimony uſeleſs and almoſt liveleſs: and 
what a ſolace, what a fit bo ſuch a Conſort would be through the whole life 
of a Man, is leſs pain to conjecture than to have experience, 
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CHAP. IV. 


The ſecond Reaſon of this Law, becauſe without it, Mar- 
riage as it happens oft is not a remedy of that which ;; 
promiſes, as any rational creature would expect. Tha; 
Marriage, if we pattern from the beginning, as our Ha- 
viour bids, was not properly the remedy of Luſt, but the 
fulfilling of conjugal Love and Helpfulneſs. 


ND that we may further ſee what a violent cruel thing it is to force the 

continuing of thoſe together, whom God and Nature in the gentlett end 
of Marriage never join'd, divers evils and extremities that follow upon ſuch 4 
compulſion, ſhall here be ſet in view. Of evils, the firſt and greateſt is, that 
hereby a moſt abſurd and raſh imputation is fixt upon God and his holy Laws, 
of conniving and diſpenſing with open and common Adultery among his cho- 
ſen people; a thing which the rankeſt politician would think it ſhame and 
diſworſhip that his Laws ſhould countenance : how and in what manner that 
comes to paſs, I ſhall reſerve till the courſe of method brings on the untolding 
of many Scriptures. Next, the Law and Goſpel are hereby made liable to more 
than one contradiction, which I refer alſo thither. Laſtly, the tupreme dictate 
of Charity is hereby many ways neglected and violated z which I fhall torth- 
with addreis to prove. Firſt, we know St. Paul ſaith, I. is better to marry 
than to burn, Marriage therfore was given as a remedy ot that trouble; ou: 
what might this burning mean? Certainly not the meer motion of carnal luſt, 
not the meer goad of a ſenſitive defire, God does not principally take care tor 
ſuch Cattle; What is it then but that deſire which God put into Adam in Para- 
diſe before he Knew the ſin of Incontinence ; that defire which God ſaw it was 
not good that Man ſhould be left alone to burn in, the defire and longing to 
pur off an unkindly ſolitarineſs by uniting another body, but not without a fit 
foul, to his in the cheartul ſociety of Wedloc ? Which if it were fo needtul be- 
fore the fall, when Man was much more perfect in himſelf, how much more 
is it needtul now againſt all the ſorrows and caſualties of this life, to have an in- 
timate and ſpeaking help, a ready and reviving aſſociate in marriage? wherot 
who miſſes, by chancing on a mute and ſpiritleſs mate, remains more alone 
than before, and in a burning leſs to bt contain'd than that which is fleſhly; 
and more to be conſider'd, as being more deeply rooted even in the faultleſs inno- 
cence of nature. As for that other burning, which is but as it were the venom 
of a luſty and over-abounding concoction, ſtrict life and labour, with the abate- 
ment of a full diet, may keep that low and obedient enough : but this pure and 


more inbred deſire of joining to it felf in conjugal fellowſhip a fit converling foul 
(which deſire is properly called love) 7s ſtronger than death, as the 1poute of 


Chriſt thought; many waters cannot quench it, neither can the flocds drotn Up 
This 1s that rational burning that Marriage is to remedy, not to be allay'd with 
faſting, nor with any penance to be ſubdu'd; which how can he aſſwage who 
by mil-hap hath met the moſt unmeet and unſuitable mind? Who hath the pow- 
er to ſtruggle with an intelligible flame, not in Paradiſe to be reſiſted, become 
now more ardent by being fail'd of what in reaſon it lookt for; and even then 
moſt unquencht, when the importunity of a provender-burning is well enough 
appeas'd ; and yet the ſoul hath obtained nothing of what it juſtly deſires. Cer- 
tainly ſuch a one forbidden to divorce, is in effect forbidden to marry, and con- 
pell'd to greater difficulties than in a ſingle life: for if there be not a more hu- 
mane burning which Marriage muſt ſatisty, or elſe may be diſſolv'd, than that 
of copulation, Marriage cannot be honourable for the meet reducing and term- 
nating luſt between two : ſeeing many beaſts in voluntary and choſen couples. 
live together as unadulterouſly, and are-as truly married in that reſpect. But all 
ingenuous Men will ſee that the dignity and bleſſing of Marriage is plac'd ra- 
ther in the mutual enjoyment of that which the wanting ſoul needtully ſecks, 
than of that which the plenteous body would joy fully give away. Hence it 15 
that Plato in his Feſtival diſcourſe brings in Socrates relating what he teign'd to 
have learnt from the Propheteſs Diotima, how [.5ve was the fon of Peru], be: 
got of Plenty in the Garden of Jupiter. Which divinely forts with that * 
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n effect Mpſes tells us, that Love was the ſon of Lonelimeſs, begot in Paradiſe 
by that ſociable and helpful aptitude which God implanted between Man and 
Woman toward each other. The fame allo is that burning mentioned by St. Paul, 
wherot Marriage ought to be the remedy ; the Fleſh hath other mutual and caſy 
curbs which are i the power of any temperate Man. When therfore this origi- 
nal and ſinleſs Penury or Lonelineſs of the foul cannot lay it ſelf down by the 
fide of ſuch a meet and acceptable union as God ordain'd in Marriage, at leaſt 
in ſome proportion, it cannot conceive and bring forth Love, but remains utterly 
unmarried under a formal Wedloc, and ſtill burns in the proper meaning of St. 
Paul. Then enters Hate, not that Hate that ſins, but that which only is natural 
diffatisfaction, and the turning aſide from a miſtaken object: if that miſtake have 
done injury, it fails not to diſmiſs with recompence; for to retain ſtill, and not 
be able to love, is to heap up more injury. Thence this wiſe and pious Law of 
Uumimon now detended took beginning: He therfore who lacking of his due 
in the moſt native and humane end of Marriage, thinks it better to part than to 
live ſadly and injurioſly to that cheerful Covenant (for not to be belov'd, and 
yet retain'd, is the greateſt injury toa gentle ſpirit) he T ſay, who therfore ſeeks 
to part, is one who highly honours the married life, and would not ſtain it: 
and the realons which now move him to divorce, are equal to the beſt of thoſe 
that could firſt warrant him to marry ; for, as was plainly thewn, both the hate 
which now diverts him, and the lonelinefs which leads him {till powertully to 
ſcek a fit help, hath not the leaſt grain of a ſin in it, if he be worthy to under- 
ſtand himſelt. 


CHAP. V. 


The third Reaſon of this Law, becauſe without it, he who has 
happen'd where he finds nothing but remedileſs Offences and 
Diſcontents, is in more and greater Temptations than ever 


before. 


Hirdly, Yet it is next to be fear'd, if he muſt be ſtil] bound without rea- 

ſon by a deat rigor, that when he perceives the juſt expectance of his mind 
deteated, he will begin even againſt Law to caſt about where he may find his 
latisfaction more compleat, unleſs he be a thing heroically virtuous, and that are 
not the common lump of Men, for whom chiefly the Laws ought to be made ; 
though not to their ſins, yet to their unſinning weakneſſes, it being above their 
ſtrength to endure the lonely eſtate, which while they ſhunn'd, they are fallen 
into. And yet there follows upon this a worſe temptation ; for if he be ſuch as 
hath ſpent his youth unblameably, and laid up his chiefeſt earthly comforts in 
the enjoyments of a contented Marriage, nor did neglect that furtherance which 
was to be obtain'd therein by conſtant prayers, when he ſhall find himſelf bound 
faſt to an uncomplying diſcord of nature, or, as it oft happens, to an Image 
of Earth and Fleam, with whom he lookt to be the Copartner of a ſweet and 


gladſome ſociety, and ſees withal that his bondage is now inevitable; though 


he be almoſt the ſtrongeſt Chriſtian, he will be ready to deſpair in virtue, and 
mutiny againſt Divine Providence ; and this doubtleſs is the reaſon of thoſe 
lapſes and that melancholly deſpair which we ſee in many wedded perſons, 
tho* they underſtand it not, or pretend other cauſes, becauſe they know no re- 
medy, and is of extreme danger: therfore when human frailty ſurcharg'd, is 
at ſuch a loſs, charity ought to venture much, and uſe bold Phyſick, left an 
over-toſt faith indanger to ſhipwrack. | 
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CHA-F.-:-v. 
The fourth Reaſon of this Law, that God regards Love and 


Peace in the Family, more than a compulſive performance 
of Marriage, which is more broke by à grievous Cunti- 
nuance, than by a needful Divorce. 


Ourthly, Marriage is a Covenant, the very being wherof conſiſts not in 4 
| forc'd cohabitation, and counterfeit performance of duties, but in unfeigned 
love and peace: And of Matrimonial love, no doubt but that was chiefly meant, 
which by the ancient Sages was thus parabPd ; That Love, if he be not twin: 
born, yet hath a brother wondrous like him, calPd Anteros; whom while he ſeeks 
all about, his chance is to meet with many falſe and feigning defires that wander 
ſingly up and down in his likeneſs: By them in their borrow'd garb, Lore 
though not wholly blind, as Poets wrong him, yet having but one eye, as being 
born an Archer aiming, and that eye not the quickeſt in this dark Region here 
below, which is not Love's proper Sphere, partly out of the ſimplicity and cre: 
dulity which is native to him, often deceiv'd, imbraces and conſorts him with 
theſe obvious and ſuborned Striplings, as if they were his Mother's own Sons; 
for ſo he thinks them, while they ſubtilly keep themſelves moſt on his blind 
ſide. But after a while, as his manner is, when ſoaring up into the high Tower 
of his Apogæum, above the ſhadow of the Earth, he darts out the direct rays of 
his then moſt piercing eye-ſight upon the impoſtures, and trim diſguizes that 
were us'd with him, and diſcerns that this is not his genuine brother, as he ima- 
gind. He hasnolonget the power to hold fellowſhip with ſuch a perſonated Mate; 
tor ſtrait his arrows loſe their golden heads, and ſhed their purple feathers, his 
filken Braids untwine, and lip their knots, and that original and fiery virtue 
given him by Fate all on a ſudden goes out, and leaves him undeified and de- 
ſpoil'd of all his force, till finding Anteros at laſt, he kindles and repairs the al. 
moſt faded ammunition of his Deity by the reflection of a coequal and homogenea! 
fire. Thus mine Author ſung it to me; and by the leave of thoſe who would be 
counted the only grave ones, this is no meer amatorious novel (though to be 
wiſe and ſkilful in theſe matters, Men heretofore of greateſt name in virtue, have 
eſteemed it one of the higheſt Arcs that human Contemplation circling upwards, 
can make from the globy Sea wheron ſhe ſtands :) but this is a deep and ſerious 
verity, ſhewing us that Love in Marriage cannotlive nor ſubſiſt unleſs it be mu- 
tual; and where Love cannot be, there can be left of Wedloc nothing but the 
empty huſk of an outſide Matrimony, as undelightful and unpleaſing to God, as 
any other kind of hypocriſy. Sofar is his Command from tying Men to the ob- 
ſervance of Duties which there is no help for, but they muſt be difſembled. If 
\ Solomon's advice be not over-frolic, Live joyfully, ſaith he, with the Wife whom 

thou loveſt, all thy days, for that is thy portion. How then, where we find it im- 
poſlible to rejoice or to love, can we obey this Precept? How miſerably do we de- 
traud our ſelves of that comfortable portion which God gives us, by ſtriving vain- 
ly to glue an error together, which God and Naturewill not join, adding but more 
vexation and violence to that bliſsful ſociety by our importunate ſuperſtition, that 
will not hearken to St. Paul, 1 Cor. 7. who ſpeaking of Marriage and Divorce, 
determines plain enough in general, that God therin hath call'd us to peace, and 
not to bondage. Vea, God himſelf commands in his Law more than once, and by 
his Prophet Malachy, as Calvin and the beſt Tranſlations read, that he who hates, 
let him divorce, that is, he who cannot love. Hence is it that the Rabbins, and 
Maimonides famous among the reſt ina Book of his ſet forth by Buxorfius, tells 

us, that Divorce was permitted by Moſes to preſerve peace in Marriage, and quiet 
in the Family, Surely the Fews had their ſaving Peace about them as well as We, 
yet care was taken that this wholeſome proviſion for houſhold Peace ſhould alſo 
be allow'd them; and muſt this be deny'd to Chriſtians ? O perverſeneſs! that 
the Law ſhould be made more provident of peace-making than the Goſpel! 
that the Goſpel ſhould be put to beg a moſt neceſſary help of Mercy from the 
Law, but muſt not have it; and that to grind in the Mill of an undelighted and 
ſervile copulation, muſt be the only forcd work of a Chriſtian Marriage oft- times 
with ſuch a yoke-fellow, from whom both Love and Peace, both Nature and 
Religion mourns to be ſeparated. I cannot therfore be fo diffident, as no: ef 
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-urely to conclude, that he who can receive nothing of the moſt important helps 
in Marriage, being thereby diſinabled to return that dyty which is his, with 2 
clear and hearty countenance} and thus continues to grieve whom he would not. 
and is no leſs griev'd, that Man ought even for Love's ſake and Peace to move 
Divorce upon good and liberal conditions to the divorc'd, And it is a leſs breach 
of Wedloc to part with wiſe and quiet conſent betimes, than ſtill to foil and 
prophane that myſtery of joy and union with a polluting ſadneſs and perpetual 
diſtemper; ſor it is not the outward continuing of Marriage that keeps whole 
that Covenant, but whatſoever does moſt according to Peace and Love, whether 
in Marriage or in Divorce, he it is that breaks Marriage leaſt ; it being ſo of- 
ten written, that Love only is the fulfilling of every Commandment. 


h 05 CHAP. VII. 


The fifth Reaſon, that nothing more hinders and diſturbs the 
whole Life of a Chriſtian, than a Matrimony found to be 


uncurably unfit, and doth the ſame in eſſect that an Ido- 
latrous Match. 


Ifthly, As thoſe Prieſts of old were not to be long in ſorrow, or it they were, 
they could not rightly execute their function; ſo every true Chriſtian in a 
niger order of Prieſthood is a perſon dedicate to joy and peace, offering himſelf 
a lively ſacrifice of praiſe and thankſgiving, and there is no Chriſtian duty that 
is not to be ſeaſon'd and ſet of with cheariſhnelſs ; which in a thouſand outward 
and intermitting croſſes may yet be done well, as in this vale of tears: but in 
ſuch a boſom- afflict ion as this, cruſhing the very foundation of his inmoſt na- 
ture, when he ſhall be forc'd to love againſt a poſſibility, and to uſe a diſſimu- 
lation againſt his ſoul in the perpetual and ceaſcleſs duties of a Huſband, doubt- 
lefs his whole duty of ſerving God mult needs be blurr'd and tainted with a fad 
unpreparedneſs and dejection of ſpirit, wherein God has no delight. Who ſees 
not therfore how much more Chriſtianity it would be to break by divorce that 
which is more broken by undue and forcible keeping, rather than 70 cover the 
Alter of the Lord with continual tears, ſo that he regardeth not the offering any 
more; rather than that the whole Worſhip of a Chriſtian man's life ſhould lan- 
guiſh and fade away beneath the weight of an immeaſurable grief and diſcourage- 
ment? And becauſe ſome think the Children of a ſecond Matrimony ſucceeding 
a Divorce, would not be a holy Seed, it hinder'd not the Jews from being ſo; 
and why ſhould we not think them more holy than the oft-ſpring of a former 
ll-twiſted Wedloc, begotten only out of a beſtial neceſſity, without any true 
love or contentment, or joy to their Parents? So that in ſome ſenſe we may 
call them the Children of wrath and anguiſh, which will as little conduce to their 
ſanftifying, as if they had been Baſtards: for nothing more than diſturbance of 
mind ſuſpends us from approaching to God, ſuch a diſturbance eſpecially, as 
both aſſauſts our faith and truſt in God's providence, and ends, if there be not 
a miracle of virtue on eithet ſide, not only in bitterneſs and wrath, the Canker 
of Devotion, but in a deſperate and vicious careleſſneſs, when he ſees himſelf 
without fault of his, train'd by a deceitful bait into a ſnare of miſery, betray'd 
by an alluring Ordinance, and then made the thrall of heavineſs and diſcom- 
fort by an undivorcing Law of God, as he erroneouſly thinks, but of Man's 
mquity, as the truth is: for that God prefers the free and chearful Worſhip of a 
Chriſtian, before the grievous and exacted obſervance of an unhappy Marriage, 
befides that the general maxims of Religion aſſure us, will be more manifeſt by 
drawing a parallel Argument from the ground of divorcing an Idolatreſs, which 
was, left he ſhould alienate his heart from the true worſhip of God: and what 
diſierence is there whether ſhe pervert him to ſuperſtition by her inticing Sor- 
ory, or diſinable him in the whole ſervice of God through the diſturbance of 
her unhelpful and unfit ſociety, and fo drive him at laſt, through murmuring 
and deſpair, to thoughts of Atheiſm ? Neither doth it leſſen the cauſe of ſepa- 
rating, in that the one willingly allures him from the Faith, the other perhaps 
unwillingly drives him; for in the account of God it comes all to one, that the 
Wife looſes him a ſervant ; and therefore by all the united force of the Deca- 
legue ſhe ought to be diſbanded, unleſs we muſt ſet Marriage above God and 
Charity, which is the Doctrine of Devils, no leſs than forbidding 2 Ne 
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That an Idolatrous Heretic ought to be divorc d after g ty. 
venient ſpace given to hope of Converſion. That place 7 
1 Cor. 7. reſtor d from a two-folderroneous Expoſition; and 
that the common Expoſitors flatly contradlict the Moral Lau. 


ND here by the way, to illuſtrate the whoie queſtion of Divorce, ere thi; 
Treatiſe end, I ſhall not be loth to ſpend a few lines in hope to give a full 
reſolve of that which is yet ſo much controverted, whether an Idolatrous Here. 
tic ought be divorc'd. To the reſolving wherof we muſt firſt know, that th. 
were commanded to divorce an unbelieving Gentile for two cauſes : Firſt, be. 
cauſe all other Nations, eſpecially the Canaanites, wereto them unclean, Sccond. 
ly, to avoid ſeducement. That other Nations were to the Jets impure, even to 
the ſeparating of Marriage, will appear out of Zxod: 34. 16. Dent . 3, 6 
compar'd with Ezra 9. 2. alſo Chap. 10. 10, 11. NE. 13. 30. This was the 
ground of that doubt rais'd among the Corinthians by tome of the Circumciſion , 
Whether an Unbeliever were not ſtill to be counted an unclean thing, fo. as thy; 
they ought to divorce from ſuch a perſon, This dont of theirs S. Par! removes 
by an Evangelical reaſon, having reſpect to that Viſion of S. Petcr, wherin th: 
d iſt inction of clean and unclean beingaboliſht, all living Creatures were fanctificd 
to a pure and Chriſtian uſe, and mankind efpecially, now invited by a gene 
ral call to the Covenant of Grace. Therfore faith S. Paul, The mnbelicving 
Il ife is ſanfified by the Iluſband; that is, made pure and law ful to his uſe, ſo 
that he · need not put her away for fear Jeſt her unbelict ſhould defile him; but 
that if he found her love {till towards him, he might rather hope to win her, 
The ſecond reaſon of that Divorce was to avoid ſeducement, as is proved by 
comparing thoſe two places of the Law, to that which Ezra and Nehemiah did by 
Divine Warrant in compelling the Zews to forgo their Wives. And this reaſon 
is moral and perpetual! in the rule of Chriſtian Faith Without evaſion ; therfore 
faith the Apoſtle, 2 Cor. 6. Miſcyote not together with Infidels, which is inter- 
preted of Marriage in the firſt place. And although the former legal pollution 
be now done off, yet there is a ſpiritual contagion in Idolatry as much to be 
ſhun'd ; and though ſeducement were not to be fear'd, yet where there is no 
hope of converting, there always ought to be a certain religious averſation and 
abhorring, which can no way fort with Marriage: Therfore faith S. Paul, What 


Felloteſbip hath righteouſneſs with unrighteouſneſs ? what communion hath light with 


darkneſs? what concord hath Chriſt with Belial ? <chat part hath he that be 
lieveth with an Infidel ? And the next verſe but one he moralizes, and makes us 
liable to that command cf 1/aiah ; I/herfore come out from among them, and be 9e 
ſcperate, ſaith the Lord; touch not the unclean thing, and I will receive ye, And 
this Command thus goſpelliz'd to us, hath the ſame force with that wheron 125 
ra grounded the pious neceſſity of divorcing. Neither had he other commilſion 
for what he did, than ſuch a general command in Deut. as this, nay not fo di. 
rect; for he is bid there not to marry, but not bid to divorce, and yet we ſce 
with whata zealand confidence he was the Author of a general Divorce between the 
faithful and the unfaithful ſeed, The Goſpel is more plainly on his ſide, according 
to three of the Evangeliſts, than the words of the Law ; for where the cafe ot 
Divorce is handled with ſuch a ſeverity, as was titteſt toaggravate the lault of un- 
bounded licence, yet ſtill in the ſame Chapter, when it comes into quettio n al- 
terwards, whether any civil reſpect, or natural relation which is deareſt, may be 
our plea to divide, or hinder or but delay our duty to Religion, we hear it deter- 
min'd, that Father, and Mother, and Wiſe alto, is not only to be hated, bat for- 
ſaken, if we mean to inherit the great Reward there promiſed. Nor will it fut- 
fice to be put off by ſaying we mult forſake them only by not conlenting or not 
complying with them, for thar were to be done, and roundly too, though being 
of the ſame faith, they ſhould but ſeek out of a fleſhly tenderneſsto weaken our 
Chriſtian fortitude with worldly perſwaſions, or but to unſettle ourconſtancy with 
timorous and ſoftning ſuggeſtions; as we may read with what a vehemence 
Job, the patienteſt of Men, rejected the deſperate counſels of his Wc | ante 
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aſe, the m-cxeſt, being throughly offended with the prophane ſpeeches og. 
ua, ſent her back toher father, But if they ſhall e at our elbow ſeduce 
4s from the true Worſhip of God, or defile and daily ſcandalize our Conf cience by 
their hopeleſs continuance in miſbelief, then even in the due progrels of Reaſon. 
and that ever-equal proportion which Juſtice proceeds by, it cannot be imagin'd 
thatthis cited place commands leſs than a total and final ſeparation from fuch an 
Adherent, at leaſt that no force ſhould be uſed to Keep them together; while We 
remember that God commanded Abraham to lend away his irreligious Wite and 
er don for the offences which they gave in a pious family. And it may be gueſt that 
Darid for the like cauſe ditpos'd of Michal in ſuch a fort, as little differ'd from 
a diſmiſſion. Therfore againſt reiterated ſcandals and ſeducements, which never 
c2xie, much more can no other remedy or retirement be found but abſolute de- 
parture. For what kind of matrimony can that remain to be, what one duty be- 
lu ces ſuch can be pertorn''d as it ſhould be from the heart, when their thoughts 
and ſpirits fly aſunder as far as Heaven from Hell, eſpecially if the time that 
hope 'hould ſend forth her expected bloſſoms be paſt in vain? It will eaſily be true, 
that a Father or a Brother may be hated zealouſly, and lov'd civilly or naturally; 
for thoſe dutics may be performed at diſtance, and do admit of any long ablence : 
but how the peace and perpetual cohabitation of Marriage can be kept, how that 
benevolentand intimate communion of Body can be held with one that muſt be 
htedwith a moſt operative hatred, mult be ſorſaken and yet continually dwelt with 
aud accompanied, he who can diſtinguiſh, haththe gift of an aftectionvery oddly di- 
vided and contriv*d; while cthers both juſt and wile, and So/omon among thereſt, if 
chey may not hate and forlake as Moſes enjoins, and the Goſpel imports, will find 
it impoſſible not to love otherwiſe than will ſort with the love of God, whoſe jea- 
louſy brooks no corrival. And whether is more likely, that Chriſt bidding to for- 
lake Wife for Religion, meant it by divorce as Maſes meant it, whole Law groun- 
ded on moral Reaton, was both his office and his eſſence to maintain; or that he 
ſhould bring a new Morality into Religion, not only new, but contrary to an un- 
changeable Command, and dangerouſly derogating from our love and worthip of 
God? As if when Meſes had bid Divorce abſolutely, and Chriſt had ſaid, hate and 
forſake, and his Apoſtle had ſaid, no communication with Chriſt and Belial; yet 
that Chriſt after all this could be underſtood to ſay, Divorce not, no not for Re- 
ligion, ſeduce, or ſeduce not. What mighty and inviſible Remora is this in Ma- 
trimony able to demur, and to contemn all the divorcive engines in Heaven or 
Earth | Both which may now paſs away, if this be true, for more than many 
j0rs = tittles, a whole moral Law is aboliſht, But if we dare believe it is not, 
then in the method of Religion, and to ſave the honour and dignity of our Faith, 
ve are to retreat and gather up our ſelves from the obſervance of an inferior and 
civil Ordinance, to the ſtrict maintaining of a general and religious Command, 
which is written, Thou ſhalt make no Covenant with them, Deut. 7. 2, 3. and that 
Covenant which cannot be lawfully mace, we have directions and examples 
lawfully todifſolve. Alſo 2 Chren. 19. 2. Shouldeſt thou love them that hate the 
Lird? No doubtleſs : for there is a certain ſcale of Duties, there is a certain 
Hierarchy of upper and lower commands, which tor want of ſtudying in right 
order, all the world is in confuſion. 

Upon theſe principles I anſwer, that a right believer ought to divorce an ido- 
latrous Heretic, unleis upon better hopes: however, that it is in the Believer's 
choice to divorce or not. | 

The former part will be manifeſt thus ; firſt, that an apoſtate Idolater, whe- 
ther Huſband or Wife ſeducing, was to die by the decree of God, Deut. 13. 6, 9. 
that Marriage therfore God himſelf disjoins : for others born Idolaters, the mo- 
ral reaſon of their dangerous keeping, and the incommunicable antagony that is 

«tween Chriſt and Belial, will be ſufficient to enforce the Commandment of 
thoſe two inſpir'd Reformers Ezra and Nehemiah, to put an Idolater away as 
vell under the Goſpel. ä 

The latter part, that altho? there be no ſeducementfſear'd, yet if there be no hope 
given, the Divorce is lawful, will appear by this, that idolatrous Marriage is ſtil} 
hateful to God, therfore ſtill it may be divorc'd by the pattern of that Warrant that 

da had, and by the ſameeverlaſting Reaſon: Neither can any man give anaccount 
wherfore, if thoſe whom God Joins no mancan ſeparate, it ſhould not follow, that 
vhom he joins not, but hates to join, thoſe men ought to ſeparate, But ſaith the 
Lawyer, That which ought not to have been done, once done, avails. Tanſwer, this 
8 but a Crotchet of the Law, but that brought againſt it is plain Scripture. As for 
Vol. I. A a | what 
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what Chriſt ſpake concerning divorce, *tis confeſt by all knowing men, he mer; 
only between them of the ſame faith. But what ſhall we ſay then to S. Pay}, yy, 
ſecms to bid us not divorce an Infidel willing to ſtay ? We may ſafely ſay thus, Hat 
wrong Collections have been hitherto made out of thoſe words by modern Divine. 
Hisdrift, as was heard before, is plain; not to command our ſtay in marriage uit 
an Infidel, that had been a flat renouncing of the religious and moral lay , 1, 
inform the Corinthians that the Body of an unbeliever was not defiling, if lis d. 
fire to live in Chriſtian Wedloc ſhew'd any likelihood that his heart was Cie. 
ning to the faith; and therfore adviſes to for bear departure fo long till nothig 

have been neglected to ſet forward a converſion : this I ſay he adviſcs, auf 
that with certain cautions not commands, if we can take up ſo much credit fi 
him, as to get him believ'd upon his own word : for what is this elle but lis 
counſel in a thing indifferent, to the reſt ſpeak I, not the Lord? for thy it he 
true that the Lord never ſpake it, yet from S. Paul's mouth we ſhould have 
took it as a command, had not himſelf forewarn'd us, and diſclaim'd, which 
notwithitanding if we ſhall ſtill avouch to be a command, he palpably de. 
nying it, this is not to expound S. Paul, but to outface him. Neither doth it fol. 
low, that the Apoſtle may interpoſe his judgment in a caſe of Chriſtian liber 

without the guilt of adding to God's word. How do we know Marriage 8 
ſingle Life to be of choice, but by ſuch like words as theſe, I ſpeak this Ly per. 
fion, not of commandment ; I have no command ef the Lord, yet I give my judymy; ? 
Why ſhall not the like words have leave to ſignify a freedom in this our pre{cy; 
queſtion, though Beza deny? Neither is the Scripture hereby leſs inſpir'd, . 
cauſe S. Paul confeſſes to have written therin what he had not of command, 

for we grant that the Spirit of God led him thus to expreſs hinfelf to Chri. 
ſtian prudence, ina matter which God thought beſt to leave unconimanded, N. 
⁊a therfore muſt be warily read, when he taxes S. Aiſtin of Blaſphemy, for hull. 
ing that S. Paul ſpake here as of a thing indiſſerent. But if it mult be a com. 

mand, I ſhall yet the more evince it to be a command that we ſhould herein be 
left free, and that out of the Greek word uſed in the 12. v. which inftrudt; u, 
plainly, there muſt be a joint aſſent and good lik ing on both ſides ; he that vill 
not deprave the Text muſt thus render it; Fa brother have an unbilicting M, 

and ſhe join in conſent todewell with bim (Which cannot utter leſs to us than a mutu- 
al agreement) let him not put her away for the meer ſurmize of Judaical un- 
cleanneſs: and the reaſon follows, for the body of an Infidel is not polluted, nei- 
ther to benevolence, nor to procreation. Moreover, this note of mutual compla- 
cency forbids all offer of feducement, which to a Perſon of zeal cannot be at- 
tempted without great offence : if therfore ſeducement be fear'd, this place hin- 
ders not Divorce. Another caution was put in this ſuppoſed command, of not 
bringing the believer into bondage hereby, which doubtleſs might prove extreme, 

if Chriſtian liberty and conſcience were left to the humor of a Pagan ſtaying at, 
pleaſure to play with, and to vex and wound with a thouſand ſcandals and bur- 

dens, above ſtrength to bear : If therfore the conceived hope of gaining z 
ſoul come to nothing, then Charity commands that the believer be not weariet! 
out with endleſs waiting under many grievances ſore to his ſpirit, but that re- 

ſpect be had rather to the preſent faffering of a true Chriſtian, than the uncertain 

winning of an obdur'd Heretic. The council we have from S. Paul to lope, 

cannot countermand the moral and evangelic charge we have from God to fear 
ſeducement, to ſeparate from the miſbeliever, the unclean, the obdurate. The 
Apoitle wiſheth us to hope, but does not ſend us a wool-gathering after vain 

hope; he faith, How knoweft thou, O Man, whether thou ſhalt ſave thy Wife ? thut 

is, till he try all due means, and ſet ſome reaſonable time to himſelt, aſter which 

he may give over waſhing an Ethiope, if he will hear the advice of the Gol- 

pel ; Caſt not Pearls before Swine, faith Chriſt himſelf. Let him be to thee as a Hea- 

then. Shake the duſt off thy feet. If this be not enough, hate and forſake, what te- 

lation ſocver. And this alſo that follows muſt appertain to the Precept, Let cte- 
ry man wherein he is called, therein abide with God, v. 24. that is, ſo walking in 

his inferior calling Marriage, as by ſome dangerous ſubjection to that Ordinance, 

to hinder and diſturb the higher calling of his Chriſtianity. Laſt, and never too 
oft remembred, whether this be a Command, oran Advice, we muſt look that itbe 


fo underſtood as not to contradict the leaſt point ofmoral Religion that Godhath 


formerly commanded, otherwiſewhat do we but ſet the moral Law and the Goſpel 
at civil War together? and who then ſhall be able to ferve theſe 1 1 
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CHAP. IX. 
That Adultery is not the greateſt breach of Matrimony; that 
there may be other Violations as great. 


OW whether Idolatry or Adultery be the greateſt violation of Marriage, if 

any demand, let him thus conſider, that among Chriſtian Writers touch- 
ing Matrimony, there be three chief ends therof agreed on; godly ſociety, next 
civil, and thirdly, that of the marriage-bed. Of theſe the firſt in name to be 
the higheſt and moſt excellent, no baptized Man can deny, nor that Idolatry 
{mites directly againſt this prime End; nor that ſuch as the violated End is, 
ſuch is the Violation: but he who affirms Adultery to be the higheſt breach, 


affirms the Bed to be the higheſt of Marriage, which is in truth a groſs and 


booriſh Opinion, how common ſoever ; as far from the countenance of Scripture, 
1s from the light of all clean Philoſophy, or civil Nature. And out of queſ- 
tion the cheartul help that may be in marriage toward ſanctity of life, is the 
pureſt, and ſo the nobleſt end of that contract: but if the particular of each per- 
fon be conſider'd, then of thoſe three ends which God appointed, that to him is 
greateſt which 1s moſt neceſſary; and Marriage is then moſt broken to him, 
when he utterly wants the fruition of that which he moſt ſought therin, whether 
it were religious, civil, or corporal ſociety. Of which wants to do him right 
by Divorce only for the laſt and meaneſt, isa perverſe injury, and the pretend- 
ed reaſon of it as frigid as Frigidity itſelf, which the Code and Canon are only 
ſenſible of. Thus much ofthis controverſy. I nowreturn to the former argument. 
And having ſhev/n that diſproportion, contrariety or numbneſs of mind may juſt- 
ly be divorc'd, by proving already the prohibition therof oppoſes the expreſs 
end of God's inſtiturion, ſuffers not Marriage to ſatisfy that intellectual and 
innocent deſire which God himſelf kindled in Man to be the bond of Wedloc, 
but only to remedy a ſublunary and beſtial burning, which frugal Diet, without 
Marriage, would eaſily chaſten. Next, that it drives many to tranſgreſs the 
Conjugal Bed, while the ſoul wanders after that ſatisfaction which it had hope to 
find at home, but hath miſt ; or elſe it ſits repining, even to Atheiſm, finding 
idelf hardly dealt with, but miſdeeming the cauſe to be in God's Law, which is 
in man's unrighteous ignorance. I have ſhewn alſo how it unties the inward 
knot of Marriage, which is Peace and Love (if that can be unty*'d which was ne- 
ver knit) while it aims to keep faſt the outward formality ; how it lets periſh 
the Chriſtian Man, to compel impoſſibly the married Man, | 


CHAP 3X - 
The fxth Reaſon of this Law; that to prohibit Divorce ſought 
for natural caſes, is againſt Nature. 

TR E ſixth place declares this prohibition to be as reſpectleſs of human Na- 

ture, as it is of Religion, and therfore is not of God. He teaches, that 
an unlawful Marriage may be lawfully divorc'd : And that thoſe who having 
throughly diſcern'd each other's diſpoſition, which oft-times cannot be till after 
Matrimony, ſhall then find a powerful reluctance and recoil of nature on either 
lide, blaſting all the content of their mutual ſociety, that ſuch Perſons are not 
lawtully married, (to uſe the Apoſtle's Words) Say I theſe things as 4 Man, or 
ſaith net the Law alſo the ſame ? for it is written, Deut. 22. Thou ſhalt not ſow thy 
Vineyard with different ſeeds, leſt thou defile both. Thou ſhalt not plow with an Ox 


and an Aſs together ; and the like, I follow the pattern of S. Paul's reaſoning ; 
Purh God care for Aſſes and Oxen, how ill they yoke together, or is it not ſaid 


1 


altogether for our ſakes ? for our ſakes no doubt this is written. Yea the Apoſtle 


himſelf, in the forecited 2 Cor. 6. 14. alludes from that place of Deut. to forbid 
making Marriage, as by the Greek word is evident ; though he inſtance but 
oL, I, AA 2 in 
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in one Example of miſmatching with an Infidel, yet next to that, what.c 
a fouler incongruity, a greater violence to the reverend ſecret of Nature, t. 
force a mixture of Minds that cannot unite, and to ſow the forrow of Man's N. 
tivity with ſecd of two incoherent and incombining diſpoſitions : which act be. 
ing kindly and voluntary, as it ought, the Apoſtle in the Language he wry. 
called Eunoia, and the Latins, Benevelence, intimating the original therof tg. 
in the underitanding, and the will; if not, ſurely there is nothing which mic. 
more properly be called a malevolence rather, and is the moſt injurious and un. 
natural Tribute that can be extorted from a Perſon endu'd with reaton, to h. 
made pay out the beſt ſubſtance of his body, and of his ſoul too, as ſome thin 
when either for juſt and powerful cauſes he cannot like, or from unequal cayf., 
finds not recompence. And that there is a hidden efficacy of love and hatredinM.; 
as well as in other kinds, not moral, but natural, which though not always in tie 
choice, yet in the ſucceſsof Marriage will ever be molt predominant, belides dal 
experience, the Author of Eccigſtiaſticus, whole wiſdom hath ſet him next the Eibl, 
acknowledges, 13. 16, A Men, ſaith he, ill cleave to his like, But what mich: 
be the caule, whether cach one's allotted Genius or proper Star, or whether te 
ſupernal influence of Schemes and angular Aſpects, or this elemental Cre; 
here below, whether all theſe jointly or ſingly meeting friendly, or unfricn!y 
in either party, I dare not, with the men I am like to claſh, appear fo nul 
Philoſopher as to conjecture. The antient Proverb in Homer leſs abſtruſe entitl.; 
this work of leading cach like perſon to his like, peculiarly toGod himſelf: which 
is plain enough allo by his naming of a meet or like help in the firſt Eipouſal in. 
ſtituted; and that every Woman is meet for every Man, none fo abſurd as to affirm, 
Seeing then there is a two-fold Seminary, or Stock in nature, from whence ar. 
deriv'd the iſſues of love and hatred, diſtinctly lowing through the whole maizof 
created things, and that God's doing ever is to bring the due likenefles and hatmo- 
nies of his works together, except when out of two contrarics met to their ow! 
deſtruction, he moulds a third exiſtence z and that it is error, or ſome evil Ange 
which either blindly or maliciouſly hath drawn together, in two perſons ill un- 
barkt in Wedloc the ſleeping diſcords and enmities of Nature lulPd on vurpo!: 
with ſome falſe bait, that they may wake to agony and ſtrife, later than pre. 
vention could have wiſht, it trom the bent of juſt and honeſt intentions be- 
ginning what was begun and ſo cogtinuing, all that is equal, all that is fair 
and poſſible hath been try*d, and no accommodation likely to ſuccecd ; what fol- 
ly is it ſtill to ſtand combating and battering againſt invincible cauſes and eſ- 
tes, with evi} upon evil, till either the beſt of our days be lingered out, or 
ended with ſome ſpeeding ſorrow. The wite Eccleſiaſticus adviſes rather, 37. 273. 
My ſen prove thy ſoul in thy life, ſee what is evil for it, and give not that unto it, 
Reaſon he had to ſay ſo; for if the noiſomneſs or disfigurement of body 
can ſoon deſtroy the ſympathy of Mind to Wedloc duties, much more will the 
annoyance and trouble of mind infuſe itſelf into all the faculties and acts of the 
body, to render them invalid, unkindly, and even unholy againſt the tunda- 
mental Law- book of Nature, which Maſes never thwarts, but reverences : ther- 
tore he commands us to force nothing againſt ſympathy or natural order, no not 
upon the moſt abject Creatures; to ſhew that ſuch an indignity cannot be offered 
to Man without any impious Crime, And certainly thoſe divine meditating words 
of finding out a meet and like help to Man, have in them a conſideration of more 
than the indefinite likeneſs of Womanhood; nor are they to be made waſte- 
paper, on, for the dulneſs of Canon-Divinity, no, nor thoſe other Allegoric 
Precepts of B-neficence tetcht out of the Cloſet of Nature, to teach us-goonels 
and compaſſion in not compelling together unmatchable Societies; or if they 
meet through miſchance, by all conſequence to disjoin them, as God and Na- 
ture ſigniſics, and lectures to us not only by thoſe recited Decrees, but even by 
the firſt and laſt of all his viſible works; when by his divorcing Command the 
World firſt roſe out of Chaos, nor can be renewed again out of contuſion, but 
by the ſeparating of unmeet Conſprts. | 
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Di/cipline of DIVORCE. 


HAF. X. 


The ſeventh Reaſon, That ſometimes continuance in Marriage 
may be evidently the ſhortning or endangering of Life to 
either party; both Law and Divinity concluding, that 
Life is to be preferr d before Marriage, the intended ſa- 
lace of Life. 


Eventhly, The Canon-Law and Divines conſent, that if either party be found 
contriving againſt another's life, they may be ſever*d by Divorce: for a ſin 
gainſtthe life of Marriage, is greater than a ſin againſt the Bed ; the one deſtroys, 
the other but defiles. The fame may be ſaid touching thoſe perſons who being 
of a penſive nacure and courſe of life, have ſum'd up all their ſolace in that free 


and lightſome converſation which God and Man intends in Marriage; wherof 


when they fee themſelves depriv'd by meeting an unſociable conſort, they oft- 
times reſent one another's miſtake ſo deeply, that long it is not ere grief end one 
o them. When therfore this danger is foreſeen, that the Lite is in peril by 
living together, what matter is it whether helpleſs grief or wilful practice be the 
cauſe ? This is certain, that the preſervation. of life is more worth than the com- 
pulſory keeping of Marriage; and it is no leſs than cruelty to force a Man to 
remain in that ſtate at the ſolace of his life, which he and his friends know 
will be either the undoing or the diſheartning of his life. And what is life 
withour the vigour and {piritual exerciſe of life? how can it be uſeful either to 
private or public imployment? Shall it therfore be quite dejected, tho? ne- 
vcr fo valuble, and lett to moulder away in heavinels, tor the tuperſtitious and 
impoſſible performance of an ill-driven bargain ? Nothing more inviolable 
than yows made to God; yet we read in Numbers, that if a Wiſe had made ſuch 
a vow, the meer will and authority of her Huſband might break it: how much 
more then may he break the error of his own bonds with an unfit and miſtaken 
Wife, to the ſaving of his welfare, his life, yea his faith and virtue, from the hazard 
of over-{trong temptations ? For if min be Lord of the Sabbath, to the curing of 
Fever, can he be leſs than Lord of Marriage in ſuch important cauſes as thete ? 


CH A P. XIL 
The eighth Reaſon, It is probable or rather certain, that 


every one who happens to marry, hath not the calling; 


and therfore upon unfuneſs found and confider d, force ought 


not to be us d. 


Ighthly, It is moſt ſure that ſome even of thoſe who are not plainly defective 

in body, yet are deſtitute of all other marriageable gifts, and conſequently 

have not the calling to marry, unleſs nothing be requiſite therto but a meer in- 
firumental body; which to affirm, is to that unanimous Covenant a reproach : 
Jet it is as ſure that many ſuch, not of their own deſire, but by the perſwaſion of 
iriends, or not knowing themſelves, do often enter into Wedloc ; where find- 
ing the difference at length between the duties of a married lite, and the gifts 
of a lingle life, what unfitneſs of mind, what weariſomneſs, what ſcruples and 
oubts to an incredible offence, and diſpleaſure are like to follow between, may 
be ſoon imagin'd ; whom thus to ſhut up, and immure, and ſhut up together, the 
one with a miſchoſen Mate, the other in a miſtaken Calling, is not a courſe that 
iriſtian wiſdom and tenderneſs ought to uſe. As for the cuſtom that ſome Pa- 
rents and Guardians have of forcing Marriages, it will be better to ſay nothing of 
luch a ſavage inhumanity, but only thus, that theLaw which gives not all freedom 
o Divorce to any creature endued with reaſon, fo aſſaſſinated, is next in cruelty. 
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The ninth Reaſon; Becauſe Marriage is not a meer carnal C 
ition, but a human Society : where that cannot reaſonably 
be had, there can be na true Matrimony. Marriage com- 

ar d with all other Covenants and Vows warrantalj, 
broken for the good of Man. Marriage the Papiſts Sacrq- 
ment, and unfit Marriage the Proteſtants Idol. 


Inthly, I ſuppoſe it will be allow'd us that Marriage is a human Society, and 

that all human ſociety muſt proceed from the mind rather than the body, 
elſeit would be but a kind of animal or beaſtiſh meeting; if the mind thertore cat. 
not have that duecompany by marriage that it may reaſonably and humaaly deſire, 
that Marriage can be no human ſociety, but a certain formality; or gilding over 
little better than a brutiſh congreſs, and ſo in very wiſdom and purenels to h. 
diſſolv'd. 

But Marriage is more than human, the Covenant of God, Prov. 2. 17. thertqy 
Man cannot diſſolve it. I anſwer, if it be more than human, fo much the mor, 
it argues the chief ſociety therof to be inthe ſoul rather than in the body, and the 
greateſt breach therof to be unfitneſs of mind rather than defect of body : tor 
the body can have leaſt affinity in a Covenant more than human, fo that the 
reaſon of diſſolving holds good the rather. Again, I anſwer, that the Sabbath 
is a higher Inſtitution, a Command of the firſt Table, for the breach wherof God 
hath tar more and oftener teſtify*d his anger, than tor Divorces, which from 
Moſes to Malachy he never took diſpleaſure at, nor then neither it we mark the 
Text; and yet as oft as the good of Man is conccern*d, he not only permits, 
but commands to break the Sabbath. W hat Covenant more contracted with God, 
and leſs in man's power, than the Vow which hath once paſt his lips? yet it i 
be found raſh, it offenfive, if unfruitful either to God's glory or the good of 
Man, our Doctrine forces not error and unwillingneſs irkſomly to keep it, 
but counſels Wiſdom and better Thoughts boldly to break it; therfore to enjoin 
the indiſſoluble keeping of a Marriage found unfit againſt the good of Man both 
ſoul and body,” ashath been evidenc'd, is to make an Idol of Marriage, to advance 
itabovetheWorſhip of God and the good of Man, to make it a tranſcendent Com- 
mand, above both the ſecond and firſt Table; which isa moſt prodigious Doctrine. 

Next, whereas they cite out of the Proverbs, that it is the Covenant of God, anc! 
therfore more than human, that Conſequence is maniteſtly falſe : for ſo the Co- 
venant which Zedetiah made with the Infidel King of Babel, is call'd the Covenant 
of God, Ezek. 17. 19. which would be ſtrange to hear counted more than a human 
Covenant. So every Covenant between Man and Man, bound by Oath, may br 
call'd the Covenant of God, becauſe God therin is atteſted. So of Marriage h. 
is the author and the witneſs; yet hence will not follow any divine aſtriction more 
than what 1s ſubordinate to the glory of God, and the main good of either party 
for as the glory of God and their eſteemed fitnets one for the other, was themotive 
which led them both at firſt to think without other revelation that God had join's 
them together; ſo when it ſhall be found by their apparent unfitneſs, that their 
continuing to be Man and Wife is againſt the glory of God and their mutus 
happineſs, it may aſſure them that God never join*d them, who hath reveal'd his 
gracious Will not to ſet the Ordinance above the Man for whom it was ordain'«; 
not to canonize Marriage either as a Tyranneſs or a Goddeſs over the enfran- 
chis'd life and ſoul of Man: For wherin can God delight, wherin be worthip's, 
wherin be glorified by the forcible continuing of an improper and ill-yoking 
couple? He that loved netto ſee the diſparity of ſeveral cattle at the Plow, cannot 
be pleaſed withvaſt unmeetneſs in Marriage. Where can be the peace and lore 
which muſt invite God to ſuch a houſe ? May it not be fear'd that the not d. 
vorcing of ſuch a helpleſs diſagreement, will be the divorcing of God final 
from ſuch a place? But it is a trial of our patience, they ſay: I grant it; but 
whichot Job's afflictions were ſent him with that Law, that he might not uſe means 
to remove any of them if he could? And what if it ſubvert our patience and our 
faith too? Who ſhall anſwer for the periſhing of all thoſe ſouls, periſhing by 
{tabborn expoſitions of particular and inferior precepts againſt the general and 
4 ſupreme 
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ſupreme rule of Charity? They dare not affirm that Marriage is either a Sacra- 
ment or a Myſtery, thoughall thoſe ſacred things give place to Man; and yet 
they inveſt it with ſuch an awful ſanctity, and give ſuch adamantine chains to 
bind with, as il it were to be worſhip'd like ſome Indian Deity, when it can con- 
{-r no bleſſing upon us, but works more and more to our miſery. To ſuch teach- 
ers the ſaying of 8. Peter at the Council of Feruſalem will do well to be applied: 
iy tempt xe God to put a yoke upon the necks of Chriſtian men, which neither 


the Jews, God's antient people, nor we are able to bear; and nothing but un- 
wary expounding hath brought upon us? 


CHA P. XIV. 


Cmfiderations concerning Pamiliſm, Antinomianiſm ; and 
why it may be thought that ſuch Opinions may proceed from 
the undue reſtraint of ſome juſt liberty, than which no 
greater cauſe to contemn Diſcipline. 


O theſe Conſiderations this alſo may be added as no improbable con- 

jecture, ſeeing that ſort of men who follow Anabaptiſn, Familiſm, An- 
ſinomianiſin, and other fanatic dreams (if we underſtand them not amiſs) be 
ſuch molt commonly as are by nature addicted to Religion, of Life alſo not 
debaucht, and that their Opinions having full ſwinge, do end in ſatisfaction of 
the fleſh, it may be come with reaſon into the thoughts of a wiſe man, whether all 
this proceed not partly, if not chiefly, from the reſtraint of ſome lawful liberty 
which ought to be given Men, and is deny'd them. As by phyſic we learn in 
menſtruous bodies, where Nature's current hath been ſtopt, that the ſuffocation and 
upward forcing of ſome lower part, affects the head and inward ſenſe with do- 
tage and idle fancies. And on the other hand, whether the reſt of vulgar men 
not ſo religiouſly profeſſing, do not give themſelves much the more to Whoredom 
and Adulteries, loving the corrupt and venial Diſcipline of Clergy-Courts, but 
hating to hear of perfect Reformation; whenas they foreſee that then Fornica- 
tion ſhall be auſterely cenſur'd, Adultery puniſh'd, and Marriage the ap- 
pointed refuge of nature, tho? it hap to be never ſo incongruous and diſpleaſ- 
ing, muſt yet of force be worn out, when it can be to no other purpoſe 
but of ſtrite and hatred, a thing odious to God. This may be worth the ſtu- 
dy of ſkilful Men in Theology, and the reaſon of things. And laſtly, to exa- 
mine whether ſome undue arid ill- grounded ſtrictneſs upon the blameleſs Na- 
ture of Man, be not the cauſe in thoſe places where already Reformation is, 
that the Diſcipline of the Church, ſo often, and ſo unavoidably broken, is brought 
into contempt and deriſion. And if it be thus, let thoſe who are ſtill bent to hold 
this obſtinate Literality, ſo prepare themſelves, as to ſhare in the account for all 
theſe tranſgreſſions, when it ſhall be demanded at the laſt day, by one who 
will ſcan and ſhift things with more than a literal wiſdom of equity : for if 
theſe reaſons be duly ponder'd, and that the Goſpel is more jealous of layin 
on exceſſive burdens than ever the Law was, leſt the ſoul of a Chriſtian, which 
is ineſtimable, ſhould be over-tempted and caſt away; conſidering alſo that 
many properties of Nature, which the power of Regeneration itſelf never alters, 
may cauſe diſlike of converſing, even between the moſt ſanctified; which con- 
tinually grating in harſh tune together, may breed ſome jar and diſcord, and that 
end in rancor and ſtrife, a thing ſo oppoſite both to Marriage and to Chriſtiani- 
ty, it would perhaps be leſs ſcandal to divorce a natural diſparity, than to link 
violently together an unchriſtian diſſenſion, committing two inſnared Souls in- 
evitably m indie one another, not with the fire of love, but with a hatred irre- 
concilable; who, were they diſſever'd, would be ſtraight friends in any other 
relation. But if an alphabetical ſervility muſt be ſtill urged, it may ſo fall out, 
that the true Church may unwittingly uſe as much cruelty in forbidding to di- 
vorce, as the Church of Antichriſt doth wilfully in forbidding to marry, 
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BOO K II. 


HA P. I. 


The Ordinance of Sabbath and Marriage compared. Hyj,. 
bole no unfrequent figure in the Goſpel. Exceſs curd |, 
contrary exceſs. Chriſt neither did nor could abrogate ti, 
Law of Divorce, but only reprieve the abuſe therof. 


of God, that Law proved to be moral, and unaboliſhable, for mary 
reaſons equal, honeſt, charitable, juſt, annext thereto. It follows non, 
that thoſe places of Scripture which have a ſeeming, to revoke the prudence 
Moſes, or rather that merciful Decree of God, be forthwith explain'd andre. 
conciPd, For what are all theſe reaſonings worth, will fome reply, whenas the 
words of Chriſt are plainly againſt all Divorce, except in caſe of Fornication? 10 
whom he whoſe mind were ta anſwer no more but this, except alſo in coſe of Ch. 
rity, might ſafely appeal to the more plain words of Chriſt in defence of he. 
cepting. Thou ſhalt do no manner of Work, faith the Commandment of the $:. 
bath, Yes, ſaith Chriſt, Works of Charity. And ſhall we be more ſevere n 
paraphraſing the conſiderate and tender Goſpel, than he was inexpounding the rigid 
and peremptory Law? What was ever in all appearance leſs madefor Man, aud 
more for God alone, than the Sabbath? yet when the good of man comes into the 
Scales, we hear that voice of infinite goodneſs and benignity, that Sabbath 2osma! 
for Man, not Man for Sabbath, What thing ever was more made for M. 1. 
lone and leſs for God than Marriage? And ſhall we load it with a cruel and 
ſenſeleſs bondage utterly againſt both the good of Man, and the glory of God? Le: 
whoſo will now liſten, I want neither Pall nor Mitre, I ſtay neither for Ordina- 
tion nor Induction; but in the firm faith of a knowing Chriitian, which is the 
beſt and trueſt endowment of the Keys, I pronounce, the Man who ſhall bind 
ſo cruelly a good and gracious Ordinance of God, hath not in that the fpirit ot 
Chriſt, Vet that every text of Scripture ſeeming oppoſite may be attended vim 
a due expoſition, this other part enſues, and makes account to find no ſlenderar- 
guments for this aſſertion, out of thoſe very Scriptures, which are common 
urged againſt it. 

Firſt therfore let us remember, as a thing not to be deny'd, that all places c 
Scripture wherin juſt reaſon of doubt ariſes from the latter, are to be expound 
by conlidering upon what occaſion every thing is ſet down, and by comparing 
other Texts. The occaſion which induc*d our Saviour to ſpeak of Divorce, ws 
either to convince the extravagance of the Pharifecs in that point, or to gives 
ſharp and vehement anſwer to a tempting queſtion, And in ſuch caſes that we 
are not to repole all upon the literal terms of ſo many words, many inſtances 
will teach us: Wherin we may plainly diſcover how Chriſt meant not to be 
taken word for word, but like a wile phyſician, adminiſtring one excels a. 
gainft another, to reduce us to a permiſs; where they were too remiſs, he ſaw 
it needful to ſeem moſt ſevere : in one place he cenſures an unchaſte look to be 
adultery already committed ; another time he paſſes over actual adultery with 
le(s reproof than for an unchaſte look; not ſo heavily condemning ſecret weak- 

- nels, as open malice: So here he may be juſtly thought to have given this rigid 
ſentence againſt Divorce, not to cut off all remedy from a good man who finds 
himſelf conſuming away in a diſconſolate and uninjoin'd Matrimony, but to 
lay a bridle upon the bold abuſes of thoſe over-weening Rabbies z which he 
could not more effectually do, than by a counterſway of reſtraint curbing their 
- wild exorbitance almoſt into the other extreme; as when we bow things the con- 
trary way, to make them come to their natural ſtraitneſs. And that this was 
the only Intention of Chriſt is moſt evident, if we attend but to his ov-nwords 

- and proteſtation made in the ſame Sermon, not many verſes before he treats of 
©» Divorcing, that he cam: not to akrogate from the Law one jot or tittle, aud de- 
nounce againſt them that ſhall fo teach, 4 
u 
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Hs the Poſition undertaken hath been declar'd, and prov'd by a Ly 
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gut S. Luke the verſe immediately before- going thatot Divorce, inſerts the ſame 
caveat, 45 if the latter could not bæ underſtood without the former; and as a witneſs 
0 proc uce againſt this our wil ful miſtake of abrogating, v Inch mult needs confirm us 
that whatever elſe in the political Law of more ſpecial relation to the Jews might 
ceaſe to us; yet that of thoſe Precepts concerning Divorce, not one ol them was 
repeal'd by the Doctrine of Chriſt, unleſs we have vowW'd not to believe his own 
cautious and immediate profeſſion: for if theſe our Saviour's words inveigh againſt 
a!l Divorce, and condemn it as Adultery, except it be for Adultery, and be not 
rather underſtood againſt the abuſe of thoſe Divorces permitted in the Law, then 
is that Law of Meſcs, Deut. 24. 1. not only repeaPd and wholly annuPd againſt 
the promiſe of Chriſt, and his known profeſſion not to meddle in matters ju- 
dicial; but that which is more ſtrange, the very ſubſtance and purpoſe of that 
Law is contradicted and convinc'd both of injuſtice and impurity, as having au- 
thoriz?d and maintain'd legal Adultery by ſtatute. AMeſes alſo cannot ſcape to be 
guilty of unequal and unwite decrees, punithing one act of ſecret Adultery b 
death, and permitting a whole Lite of open Adultery by Law. And albeit Law- 
yers write that ſome political Edicts, tho? not approv'd, are yet allow'd to the 
{cum of the people, and the neceſſity of the times; theſe excuſes have but a weak 
pulſe: For firſt, we read, not that the ſcoundrel People, but the choiceſt, the wileſt, 
the holieſt of that Nation have frequently us'd theſe Laws, or ſuch as theſe, in the 
beſt and holieſt times. Secondly, be it yielded, that in matters not very bad or 
impure, a human Lawgiver may flacken ſomething of that which is exactly good, to 
the diſpoſition of the people and the times: but if the perfect, the pure, the righ- | 
teous Law of God, for ſo are all his ſtatutes and his judgments, be found to have 
allow'd ſmoothly, without any certain reprehenſion, that which Chriſt afterward 
declares to be Adultery, how can we tree this Law from the horrible inditement 
of being both impure, unjuſt, and fallacious ? 


CHAP, II. 


How Divorce was permitted for hardneſs of heart, cannot be 
under ſtood by the common Expoſition. That the Law cannot 
permit, much leſs enaf a permiſſion of ſin. 


Either will it ſerve to ſay this was permitted for the hardneſs of their hearts, 

in that ſenſe as it is uſually explain'd ; for the Law were then but a corrupt 
and crroneous School-maſter, teaching us to daſh againſt a vital Maxim of Rel1- 
gion, by doing foul evil in hope of ſome certain good. 

This only Text 1s not to be matcht again throughout the whole Scripture, wher- 
by God in his perfect Law ſhould ſeem to have granted to the hard hearts of his 
holy People under his own hand, a civil immunity and iree charter to live and die 
in a long ſucceſſive Adultery, under a covenant of works, till the Mah, and 
then that indulgent permiſſion to be ſtrictly deny*d by a covenant of grace; be- 
ſides the incoherence of ſuch a doctrine, cannot, muſt not be thus interpreted, to 
the raiſing of a Paradox never known till then, only hanging by the rwin'd thread 
of one doubtful Scripture, againſt ſo many other rules and leading principles of 
religion, of juſtice, and purity of life. For what could be granted more either 
to the fear, or to the luſt of any Tyrant or Politician, than this authority of My/es 
thus expounded ; which opens him a way at will to damm up juſtice, and not only 
to admit of any Romiſb or Auſtrian diſpenſes, but to enact a ſtatute of that which 
he dares not ſeem to approve, cven to legitimate vice, to make fin it ſelf, the 
ever alien and vaſſal fin, a free Citizen of the Commonwealth, pretending only 
theſe, or theſe plauſible reaſons? And well he might, all the while that Moſes 
ſhall be alledged to have done as much without ſhewing any reaſon at all. Yet this 
could not enter into the heart of David, Pſal. 94. 20. how any ſuch authority 
as endeavours to faſhion wickedneſs by a Law, ſhould derive itſelf from God. And 
Iſaiah lays woe upon them that decree unrighteous decrees, chap. 10. 1. Now which 
of theſe two is the better Law-giver, and which deſerves moſt a woe, he that gives 
out an edict ſingly unjuſt, or he that confirms to generations a fixt and uamo- 
leſted impunity of that which is not only held to be unjuſt, but alſo unclean, and 


both in a high degree, not only as they themſelves affirm, an injurious expulſion 
Vor. I, B b | cf 
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of one Wife, but alſo an unclean freedom by more than a patent to wed another ;. 


dulterouſly 2 How can we therfore with fſatcty thus dangerouſly confine the the. 


ſimplicity of our Saviour's meaning to that which merely amounts from fo max, 
Letters, whenas it can conſiſt neither with his former and cautionary Words, ng. 
with other more pure and holy Principles, nor finally with the cope of Charig 
commanding by his expreſs commiſſion in a higher ſtrain, But all rather of neceti;. 
ty muſt be underſtood as only againſt the abule ot that wile and ingenuous liberty 
which Moſes gave, and to terrify a roving Conſcience from ſinning under tha; 
pretext. 


C HAP. III. 


That to allow Sin by Law, is againſt the nature of Law, the 
end of the Law-giver, and the good of the People. Ino 
fible ther fore in the Law of God. That it makes God the 
Author of Sin more than any thing objefted by the ſeſuits 
or Arminians againſt Predeſtination. 


UT letusyet further examine upon what Conſideration a Law of Licence could 
B be thus given to a holy People for the hardneſs of Heart. I ſuppoſe all will 
anſwer, that for ſome good end or other. But here the contrary ſha!l be proved, 
Firſt, that many ill effects, but no good end of ſuch a ſufferance can be ſhewn ; next, 
that a thing unlawful can for no good end whatever be either done or allow by 
a poſitive Law. If there were any good end aim'd at, that end was then good ei- 
ther as to the Law or to the Lawgiver licencing; or as to the perſon licenc'd. That 
it could not be the end of the Law, whether Moral or Judicial, to licenſe a Sin. ] 
prove eaſily out of Rom. 5.20. The Lato enter'd. that the offence might abound, that 
is, that Sin might be made abundantly manifeſt to be heinous and diſplcaſing to 
God, that ſo his offer'd Grace might be the more eſteem'd. Now it the Law, 
inſtead of aggravating and terrifying Sin, ſhall give out Licence, it foils it {elf, and 
turns recreant from its own end: it foreſtalls the pure Grace of Chriſt, which is 
through Righteouſneſs, with impure indulgences, which are through Sin. And 
inſtead of diſcovering Sin, for by the Law is the knowledge therof, ſaith S. Pau, 
and that by certain and true light for Men to walk in ſafety, it holds out falſe and 
dazling fires to ſtumble Men; or like thoſe miſerable flies to run into with delight 
and be burnt : for how many Souls might eaſily think that to be lawtul whiclhe 
Law and Magiſtrate allow'd them? Again, we read 1 Tim. 1. f. The end of 
the Commandment is charity out of a pure heart, and of a good Conſcience, and of Faith 
unfeigned. But never could that be Charity to allow a People what they could not 
uſe with a pure Heart, but with Conſcience and Faith both deceiv*d, or elle 
deſpis'd. The more particular end of the Judicial Law is fer forth to us clearly 
Rom. 13. That God hath given to that Law a Sword not in vain, but to be a ter- 
ror to evil works, a revenge to execute wrath upon him that dath evil. It this terrible 
Commiſſion ſhould but torbear to puniſh wickedneſs, were it other to be account- 
ed than partial and unjuſt ? but if it begin to write indulgence to vulgar uncican- 
neſs, can it do more to corrupt and ſhame the end of its own being? Laſtly, if 
the Law allow Sin, it enters into a kind of Covenant with Sin; and it it do, 
there is not a greater Sinner in the World than the Law itſelf. The Law, 
to uſe an Allegory ſomething different from that in Philo Judæus concer- 
ning Amalek, though haply more ſignificant, the Law is the V/ ae/ite, and 
hath this abſolute charge given it, Deut. 25. To blot out the memory of Sin, 
the Amalekite, from under heaven, not to forget it. Again, the Law is the Jjraelite, 
and hath this expreſs repeated command 70 make no Covenant with Sin, th? 
Cannaanite, but to expel him, leſt he prove a ſnare. And to fay truth, it 
were too rigid and reaſonleſs to proclaim fach an enmity between Man and Man, 
were it not the type of a greater enmity between Law and Sin. I ſpeak even nov, 
as if Sin were condemn'd in a perpetual villenage never to be free by Law, never 
to be manumitted : but ſure Sin can have no tenure by Law at all, but is rather an 
eternal Outlaw, and in hoſtility with Law paſt all atonement : both d2gonta/ Con- 
traries, as much allowing one another, as Day and Night together in one He- 
miſphere. Or if it be poſſible, that Sin with his darkneſs may come to POR 
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+ cannot be without a foul eclipſe and twilight to the Law, whoſe brightneſs ought 
to ſurpaſs the Noon. Thus we fee how this unclean permittance defeats the ſacred 
and glorious end both of the Moral and Judicial Law, 

As little good can the Lawgiver propoſe to equity by ſuch a laviſh remiſſneſs as 
this; it to remedy hardneſs of heart Paræus and other Divines confeſs, it more in- 
creaſes by this Liberty, than is lefſen'd : and how is it probable that their hearts 
were more hard in this, that it ſhould be yielded to, than in any other Crime ? 
Their hearts were ſet upon Uſury, and are to this day, no Nation more; yet that 
which was the endamaging only of their Eſtates was narrowly forbid ; this which 
i; thought the extreme injury and diſhonour of their Wives and Daughters, with 
the dehlement allo of themſelves, is bounteoufly allow'd. Their hearts were as 
hard under their beſt Kings to offer in high places, tho? to the true God ; yet that 
but a ſmall thing, is ſtrictly forewarn'd ; this accounted a high offence againſt one 
of the greateſt moral Duties, is calmly permitted and eſtabliſlyd. How can it be c- 
raded but that the heavy cenſure of Chriſt ſhould tall worſe upon this Lawgiver 
of theirs, than upon all the Scribes and Phariſees? For they did but omit Judgment 
and Mercy to trifle in Mint and Cummin, yet all according Law; but this their 
Law-giver, altogether as punctual in ſuch niceties, goes marching onto Adulteries, 
through the violence of Divorce by Law againſt Law. It it were ſuch a curled 
act of Pilate a ſubordinate Judge to Cæſar, over- ſway'd by thoſe hard hearts with 
much ado to ſuffer one tranſgreſſion of Law but once, what is it then with leſs ado 
to publiſh a Law by tranſgreſſion for many Ages? Did God for this come down 
and cover the Mount of Sinn with his Glory, uttering in Thunder thoſe his ſacred 
Ordinances out of the bottomleſs Treaſures of his Witdom and infinite Purenels, 
ropatchup an ulcerous and rotten Commonwealth with ſtrict and ſtern Injunctions, 
to waſh the ſkin and garments for every unclean touch, and ſucheafy permiſſion given 
to pollute the ſoul with Adulteries by public authority, without dilgrace or queition ? 
No, it had been better that man had never known Law or Matrimony, than that 
ſuch foul iniquity ſhould be faſten'd upon the Holy-one of Jſrael, the Judge of all 
the Earth, and ſuch a piece of folly as Belzebub would not commit, to divide a- 
gainſt himſelf, and prevent his own ends ; or if he to compaſs more miſchief, 
might yield perhaps to teign ſome good deed, yet that God ſhould enact a Li- 
cence of certain evil tor uncertain good againſt his own glory and purenels, 
is 2bominableto conceive. And as it is deſtructive to the end of Law, and blaſphe- 
mous tothe honour of the Law-giver licenſing, ſo it is as pernicious to the perſon 
licenced, If aprivate friend admoniſh not, the Scripture ſaith, he hates his Brother, 
and lets him periſh ; but if he ſooth him and allow him in his faults, the Proverbs 
teach us he ſpreads a net for his Neigbicur's feet, and worketh ruin. It the Magit- 
trate or Prince forget to adminiſter due Juſtice, and reſtrain not Sin; Eli him- 
ſelf could ſay, it made the Lord's People to tranſgreſs. But if he countenance them 
againſt Law by his own example, what havoc it makes both in religion and Vir- 
tue among the People, may be gueſt by the anger it brought upon Hophni and Phi- 
neas not to be appeas'd with ſacrifice nor offering for ever. It the Law be ſilent to de- 
clare Sin, the People muſt needs generally go aſtray, for the Apoſtle himſelf faith, he 
bad not known luſt but by the Lato: and ſurely ſuch a Nation ſeems not to be under the 
i|!uminating guidance of God's Law, but under the horrible doom rather of ſuch as 
deſpiſe the Goſpel ; he that is filthy, let him be filthy ſtill. But where the Law itfelt 
gives a warrant for Sin, I know not what condition of miſery to imagine miſerable 
enough for ſuch a People, unleſs that portion of the wicked, or rather of the dam- 
ned, on whom God threatens in 11 P/alm, to rainſnares : but that queſtionleſs cannot 
be by any Law, which the Apoſtle faith is a miniſtry ordain*d of God for our good, 
and not ſo many ways and in ſo higha degree to our deſtruction, as we have now 
been graduating, And this is all the good can come to the Perſon licenced in his 
hardneſs of heart. 0 | 

lam next to mention that, which becauſe it is a ground in Divinity, Rom. 3.will 
ſave the labour of demonſtrating, unleſs her given Axioms be more doubted than in 
Other Arts 0 it be no leſs firm in the precepts of Philoſophy) that a thing un- 
lawful can for no good whatſoever be done, much leſs allow'd by a poſitive Law. 
Andthisis the matter why Interpreters upon thatpaſſage in Hoſea will not conſent it 
to be a true ſtory, that the Prophet took a Harlot to wife, becauſe God beinga pure 
Spirit, could not command athing repugnantto his ownnature, nonot for ſogoodan 
end as toexhĩbit moretotheliteawholeſome and perhapsaconvertingparabletomany 
an Nraelite. Vet that he commanded theallowance of adulterous and injuriousDivorces 
for hardneſs of heart, a reaſon obſcure and ina wrong ſenſe, they can very ſavourily per- 
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ſue themſelves; ſo tenacious is the Jeven of an old conceit. But they ſuiſt it. 
permitted only. Yet ſilence in the Law is content, and conſent is acceſſory; 3 
then is not the Law being ſilent, or not active againſt a crime, acceſſory to its on 
conviction, it ſelf judging? For tho? we ſhould grant, that it approves not, 1. 
it wills; and the Lawyers Maxim is, that /he will compelPd is yet the «will, And the 
Ariſtotle in his Ethics call this a mixt Action, yet he concludes it to be voluntar 
and inexcuſable, if it be evil. How juſtly then might human Law and Philoſophy 
riſe up againſt the righteouſneſs of Moſes, if this be true which our vulgar Divi- 
tithers upon him, yea upon God himſelt, notiilentlyandonly negativelyto permit 
but in his Law to divulge a written and general privilege to commit and perff ;, 
unlawful Divorces with a high hand, with ſecurity and no ill fame: for this is ce 
than permitting and contriving, this is maintaining: this is warranting, this is rg. 
tecting, veathisisdoing evil, and ſuch an evilas thatreprobate Law-giverdid, whe. 
jaſt ing infamy is ingraven upon him like a ſurname, he rho made Iſrael to fin, Thi: 
is the lowelt pitch contrary to God that public fraud and injaſtice can deſcend. 

If it beaffirm*d, that God, as being Lord, may do what he will; yet we myſt 
know that God hath not two Wills, but one Will, much leis two contrary, If)... 
once wilPd Adultery ſhould be ſinful, and to be puniſht with Death, all his Onini. 
potence will not allow him to will the allowance thut his holieſt People might 2; 
it were by his own Anlinomie, or counter-ſtatute, live unreprov'd in the ſame 6 
as he himſelf eſteem'd it, according to our common cxplainers. The hidden wars 
of his Providence we adore and ſearch not, but the Law is his revealed Will, ki; 
compleat, his evident and certain Will; herein he appears to us as it were in hi 
man ſhape, enters into Covenant with us, ſwears to keep it, binds himſelf Hk 
juſt Law-g1ver to his own Preſcriptions, gives himſelf to be underſtood by Men, 


Judges and is judg'd, meaſures and is cemmenſurate to right reaſor; canrot 


require leſs of us in one cantle of his Law than in another, his I-cal Juſtice cannot 
be ſo fickle and ſo variable, ſometimes like a devouring fire, and by and by con- 
nivent in the Embers, or, if I may fo ſay, oſcitant and ſupine, The vigorof kis 
Law could no more remit, than the hallo ved fire on his Altar could be let go out, 


The Lamps that burnt before him might need ſnuffing, but the Light of his Law 


never. Of this alſo more beneath, in diſcuſſing a Solution of Rzvetus, 

The Jeſuits, and that Sect among us which is nam'd of Arminius, are wont to 
charge us of making God the Author of Sin, in two degrees eſpecially, not to ſpeak 
of his permiſſions : 1. Becauſe we hold that he hath decreed ſome to Damnation, and 
conſequently to Sin, ſay they; next, becauſe thoſe means which are of ſavingknou- 
ledge to others, he makes to them an occaſion of greater Sin. Yet conſidering the 
perfection wherin Man was created, and might have ſtood, no Decree neceſſitating 
his Free- will, but ſubſequent, tho? not in time, yet in order to Cauſes, which were 
in his own power, they might methinks be perſuaded to abſolve both God and us. 
Whenas the doctrine of Plalo and Chrifppus, with their Followers, the Academic 
and the S'oics, who knew not what a conſummate and moſt adorned Pandora was 
beſtow'd upon Adam to be the Nurſe and Guide of his arbitrary happincls and perleve- 
rance, I mean his native innocence and perfection, which might have kept him from 
being our true Epimetheus; and though they taught of Virtue and Vice to be both 


mon ſort of Gentiles wont to think, without any wry thoughts caſt upon d1vne G0- 
no 


vernance. Andtherfore Cicero, not in his Tuſculan or Campanian retirements 1 915 
the 
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kc lcarned Wits of that Age, but even in the Senate to a mixt Auditory (though 
he were [paring otherwile to broach his Philoſophy among Statiſts and Lawyers) yet 
is to this point both in his Oration againſt %, and in that which is about the An- 
wers of the Sooth-ſayers againſt Clodizs, he declares it publicly as no paradox 
o common Ears, That God cannot puaith Man more, nor makehim more miſerable, 
than ſtill by making him more ſiuful. Thus we ſce how in this Controverly the 
Jultice of God ſtood upright even among Heathen Diſputers. But if any one be truly, 
and not pretendedly zealous for God's honour, here I call him forth before Men and 
Angels, to uſe his beſt and moſt adviſed ſkill, leſt God more unavoidably than e- 
ver yet, and in the guiltieſt manner, be made the Author of Sin: it he ſhall not 
only deliver over and incite his enemies by rebuke to Sin as a puniſhment, but ſhall 
by patent under his own broad-ſeal allow his friends whom he would ſanctify and 
ure, whom he would unite to himſelf, and not disjoin, whom he would correct 


by wholeſome chaſtening, and not puniſh as he doth the damned by lewd ſin- 


ring, if he ſhall al ow thele in his Law the perfect rule of his own pureſt Will, 
and our moſt edity*d Conſcience, the perpetrating of an odious and manifold Sin 
without the leatt conteſting. ?Tis wonder'd how there can be in God a ſecret and 
reveab'd Will; and yet what wonder, if there be in Man two anſwerable Cauſes. 
Bit here there muſt be two revealed Wills grappling in a fraternal war with one 
another without any reaſonable cauſe apprehended. This cannot be lets than to 
iograft Sin into the ſubſtance of the Law, which Law is to provoke Sin by croſſing 
and forbidding, not by complying with it. Nay this is, which I tremble in ut- 
tering, to incarnate Sin into the unpuniſhing and well-pleas'd Wil! of God. To 
avoid theſe dreadful conſequences that tread upon the heels of thoſe allowances to 
ſin, will bea taſk of tar more difficulty than to appeaſe thoſe minds which per- 
haps out ofa vigilant and wary Conſcience except againſt Predeſtination. Thus 
finally we may conclude, that a Law wholly giving licence cannot upon any good 
conſideration be given to a holy People, for hardneſs of heart in the vulgar ſenſe, 


CHAP. IV. 


That if Divorce be no Command, no more is Marriage. That 
Divorce could be no Diſpenſation if it were finful. The So— 
lution of Rivetus, That God diſpenſed by ſome unknown way, 
ought not to ſatisfy a Chriſtian Mind. 


92 think to evade the matter by not granting any Law of Divorce, but 
only a Diſpenſation, which is contrary to the words of Chriſt, who him- 
felt calls it a Law, Mark 10. 5. or if we ſpeak of a command in the ſtricteſt De- 
finition, then Marriage itſelf is no more a Command than Divorce, but only a free 
Permiſſion to him who cannot contain. But as to diſpenſation I affirm, the ſame 
as before of the Law, that it can never be given to the allowance of Sin: God can- 
not give it neither in reſpect of himſelf, nor in reſpect of man; not in reſpect of 


himſelf, being a moſt pure Eſſence, the juſt avenger of Sin; neither can he make 


that ceaſe to be a Sin, which is in itſelf unjuſt and impure, as all Divorces they 
lay were, which were not for Adultery. Not in reſpect of Man, for then it mutt 
be either to his good or to his evil. Not to his good; for how can that be ima- 
gined any good to a Sinner, whom nothing but rebuke and due correction can ſave, 
to hear the determinate Oracle of Divine Law louder than any reproof diſpenſing 
and providing for the imipunity, and convenience of Sin; to make that doubtful, 
or rather lawtul, which the end of the Law was to make moſt evidently hateful ? 
Nor to the evil of man can a Diſpenſe be given; for if the Law were ordain'd un- 
to life, Rom. 7. 10. how can the ſame God publiſh Diſpenſes againſt that Law, 
which muſt needs be unto death? Abſurd and monſtrous would that Diſpenſe be, 
if any Judge or Law ſhould give it a man to cut his own throat, or to damn 
himſelf. Diſpenſe therfore preſuppoſes full Pardon, or elſe it is not a Diſpenſe, 
but a moſt baneful and bloody ſnare. And why ſhould God enter Covenant with 
a People to be holy, as the Command is holy, and juſt, and good, Rom. 7. 12. and 
yer ſulfer an impure and treacherous Diſpenſe to miſlead and betray them under 
the vizard of Law to a legitimate Practice of uncleanneſs? God is no Covenant- 
breaker; he cannot do this, | Rivetus, 
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Rivetus, a diligent and learned Writer, having well weighed what hath bee 

written by thoſe Founders of Diſpenſe, and finding the ſmall Agreement amqz, 
them, would fain work himſelfaloof theſe Rocks and Quick-ſands, and thinks; ha 
to conelnde that God certainly did diſpenſe, but by ſome way to us unknown, 114 
ſo to leave it. But to this I oppoſe, that a Chriſtian by no means ought reſt hin. 
ſelf in ſuch an ignorance z wherby ſo may Abſurditics will ſtrait reflect both aging 
the Purity, Juſtice, and wiſdom of God, the end alſo both of Law and Gotpe| 
and the compariſon of them both together. God indeed in ſome ways of his Pr. 
vidence is high and ſecret, paſt finding out: but in the delivery and execution oc 
his Law, eſpecially in the managing of a duty ſo daily and ſo familiar as this i; 
wherof we reaſon, hath plain enough revealed himſelf, and requires the gbſc>. 
vance therof not otherwiſe, than to the Law of nature and equity imprinted inys 
ſeems correſpondent. And he hath taught us to love and to extol his Laws, no 
only as they are his, but as they are juſt and good to every wiſe and fober vn. 
derſtanding, Therfore Abraham, even to the face of God himſelf, ſ-envy 
to doubt of divine Juſtice, if it ſhould ſwerve from the irradiation wherwith i: Had 
enlightned the mind of man, and bound it ſelf to obſerve its own rule ; 177!; ty 
deſtroy the righteous with the wicked ? that be far from thee , ſhall not the Fudge if tle 
earth do right ? Therby declaring, that God hath created righteouſneſs in rich- 
it ſelf, againſt which he cannot do. So David, Pſalm. 119. The teſtimonies u 
thou haſt commended are righteous and very faithful; thy «ord is very pure, therfarei'y 
ſervant loveth it. Not only then for the Author's fake, but for its own purity, J 1; 
faithful, faith S. Paul, he cannot deny himſelf ; that is, cannot deny his own Pra. 
miſes, cannot but be true to his own Rules. He often pleads with men the uptigu— 
nels of his ways by their own Principles. How ſhould we imitate him elſe, 10 f 
perfect as be is perfect? If at pleaſure he can diſpenſe with golden Poctic Ag 
ſuch pleaſing licence, as in the fabled Reign of old Saturn, and this perhaps he- 
fore the Law might have ſome covert, but under ſuch an undiſpenſing Covenant 
as Meſes made with them, and not to tell us why and whertore, indulgence con- 
not give quiet to the breaſt of an intelligent man? We mult be reſolved how tlic 
Law can be pure and perſpicuous, and yet throw a polluted ſkirt over theſe Ele. 
finian Myſteries, that no man can utter what they mean: worle in this than the 
worſt Obſcenities of Heathen Superſtition; for their filthineſs was hid, but the 
myſtic reaſon therof, known to their Sages. But this Feroiſb imputed filthinels 
was daily and open, but the reaſon of it is not known to our Divines. We know 
of no deſign the Goſpel can have to impoſe new righteouſneſs upon works, but 
to remit the old by faith without works, if we mean juſtifying works: We 
know no myſtery our Saviour could have to lay new Bonds upon Marriage in the 
Covenant of Grace which himſelf had looſen'd to the ſeverity of Law. Sothit 
Rivetus may pardon us, if we cannot be contented with his non-folution, to remain 
in ſuch a peck of uncertainties and doubts, ſo dangerous and ghaſtly to the funda- 
mentals of our faith, 


G HAP. V. 
A bat a Diſpenſation is. 


Herfore to get ſome better ſatisfaction, we muſt procecd to inquire as diligent- 

ly as we can what a Diſpenſation is, which I find to be either properly ſo cal- 

led, or improperly. Improperly ſo call'd, is rather a particular and exccp- 
tive Law, abſolving and diſobliging from a more general command for lome 
Juſt and reaſonable cauſe. As Numb. g. they who were unclean, or in a Journey, 
had leave to keep the Paſſover in the ſccond Month, but otherwiſe ever in the firſt. 
As for that in Leviticus of marrying the brother's wife, it was a penal ſtatute 5. 
ther than a diſpenſe ; and commands nothing injurious or in it {e}f unclean, on 
prefers a ſpecial reaſon of charity before an inſtitutive Decency, and perhaps 15 
meant for life-time only, as is expreſt beneath in the prohibition of taking two) 
filters. What other Edict of Moſes, carrying but the ſemblance of a Law in a. 
ny other kind, may bear the name of a Diſpenſe, I have not readily to inſtance. 
But a Diſpenſation moſt properly is ſome particular accident rarely happching, 
and therfore not ſpecified in the Law, but left to the deciſion of Charity, eve! 
under the bondage of Fewiſi Rites, much more under the liberty of the Golpel. 


Thus 
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Thus did David enter into the houſe of God, and did cat the Shewbread, he and his fol- 
Jeepers, which was ceremonially un/awful, Of ſuch diſpenſes as theſe it was that Ver- 
e the Trench Divine lo gravely diſputed in the Council of Trex? againſt Friar Adri. 
„vo held that the Pope might diſpenſe with any thing. 1 is a fend perſuaſion, 
{ich Verdune, that diſpen/ing is a favour ;, nay, it is as good diſtributive juſtice as what 
i: moſt, and the Prieſt fins if he gives it not, for it is nothing elſe but a right interpre- 
rien of Law, Thus far that I can learn touching this matter wholeſomly decreed. 
dat that God, who is the giver of every good and perfect gift, Jam. 1. ſhould give 
ar a rule and directory to fin by, ſhouldenact a Diſpenſation as long-liv'd as a Law, 
herby to live in privileg?d Adultery for hardneſs of heart; and yet this obdurate diſ- 
ale cannot be conceived how it was the more amended by this unclean remedy, is the 
moſt deadly and Scorpion-like gift that the enemy of mankind could have given to 
ny miſerable ſinner, andis rather ſuch a Diſpenſe as that was which the Serpent gave 
o bur firſt parents. God gave Quails in his wrath, and Kings in his wrath, yet nei- 
ther of theſe things evil in themlelves; but that he whoſe eyes cannot behold impu- 
rity, ſhould in the book of his holy Covenant, his moſt unpaſſionate Law, give li- 
cence and ſtatute for uncontrolled Adultery, altho?* it go for the receiv*d Opinion, 
| ſhall ever diſſuade my foul from ſuch a Creed, ſuch an indulgence as the ſhop of 
Antichriſt never forg'd a baſer. 


CH A P. VI. 


That the Few had no more right to this ſuppoſed Diſpenſe than 
the Chriſtian hath, and rather not ſo much. 


UT if we muſt needs diſpenſe, let us for a while ſo far diſpenſe with Truth, as 
togrant that ſin may be diſpens'd; yet there will be copious reaſon found to 
prove that the Jew had no more right toſuch a ſuppos'd indulgence than the Chriſti- 
an, whether we look at the clear knowledge wherin he liv'd, or the ſtrict pertor- 
mance of works wherto he was bound. Beſides Viſions and Prophecies, they had 
the Law of God, which in the P/alms and Proverbs is chiefly prais'd for ſureneſs 
and certainty, both eaſy and perfect to the enlightning of the ſimple. How could 
it be ſo obſcure then, or they ſo ſottiſhly blind in this plain, moral, and houſhold 
duty? They had the ſame precepts about Marriage; Chriſt added nothing to their 
clearneſs, for that had argued them impertect ; he opens not the Law, but re- 
moves the Phariſaic miſts rais'd between the Law and the Peoples Eyes: the on- 
ly ſentence which he adds, What God hath join*d let no man put aſunder, is as ob- 
ſcure as any clauſe fetch'd out of Genefs, and hath increaſed a yet undecided Con- 
troverſy of clandeſtine Marriages. If we examine over all his Sayings, we ſhall 
find him not ſo much interpreting the Law with his words, as referring his own 
words to be interpreted by the Law, and oftener obſcures his mind in ſhort, and 
vehement, and compact ſentences, to blind and puzzle them the more who would 
not underſtand the Law. The Jews therfore were as little to be diſpens'd with 
for lack of moral knowledge as we. 

Next, none I think will deny, but that they wereas much bound to perform the Law 
as any Chriſtian, That ſevere and rigorous knife not ſparing the tender foreſkin of 
any male infant, to carve upon his fleſh the mark of that ſtrict and pure Covenant 
wherinto he entered, might give us to underſtand enough againſt the fancy of diſ- 
penſing. S, Paul teſtifies, that every circumcis'd Man is a Liter to the whole Law, 
Cal. 5. or elſe circumciſion is in vain, Rom. 2.25, How vain then, and how prepoſte- 
rous muſt it needs be to exact a circumciſion of the fleſh from an infant unto an 
outward ſign of purity,and to diſpenſe an uncircumciſion in the Soul of a grown man 
to an inward and real impurity? How vain again was that Law to impoſe tedious 
expiations for every ſlight ſin of ignoranceand error, and to privilege without penance 
or diſturbance an odious crime whether of ignorance or obſtinacy? How unjuſt alſo 
inflicting death and extirpation for the mark of circumſtantial pureneſs omitted, and 
| proclaiming all honeſt and liberal indemnity to the act of a ſubſtantial impureneſs 

committed, making void the Covenant that was made againſt it? Thus it we con- 
ider the tenor of the Law, to be circumcisd and to performall, not pardoning ſo much 
as the ſcapes of error and ignorance, and compare this with the condition of the Goſ- 


pel, 
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pel, Believe and be baptized, I ſuppole it cannot be long ere we grant that the Joy 
was bound as ſtrictly to the performance of every duty, as was poſſible, and ther. 
ſore could not be diſpens'd with more than the Chriſtian, perhaps not fo much, 


G HA P. VII. 
That the Goſpel is apter to diſpenſe than the Law. Paræus 


anſwered, 


F then the Law will afford no reaſon why the Jew ſhould be more gently dea't 
with than the Chriſtian, then ſurely the Goſpel can afford as little why the Chri. 
ſtian ſhould be leſs gently dealt with than the Jew. The Goſpel indeed exhorts tg 


that does it, even yet under the Goſpel ; but cannot be more extreme to us now than to 
the Jews of old; for the Law ever was of Works, and the Goſpel ever was oi Grace, 
Either then the Law by harmleſs and needſul Diſpenſes, which the Goſpel is now 
made to deny, muſt have anticipated and exceeded the Grace of the Golp?!, or elſe 
mult be found to have given politic and ſuperficial Graces without real pardon, 
laying in general, Do this and live, and yet deceiving and damaing under-hand 
with unſound and hollow permiſſions, which is utterly abhorring from the end of all 
Law, as hath heen ſhewed. But it thoſe indulgences were fate and finlets, out of 
tenderneſs and compaſſion, as indeed they were, and yet ſhall be abrogated by the 
Goſpel, then the Law, whoſe end is by rigor to magnity Grace, ſhall itſelf give 
Grace, and pluck a fair plume from the Goſpel, inſtead of haſtening us thither, allu- 
ring us from it. And wheras the tenor of the Law was a ſervant to amplity and 
iltuttrate the mildneſs of Grace ; now the unmildneſs of EvarngelicGraceſhallturn ſer- 
vant, to declare the Grace and Mildneſs of the rigorous Law. The Law was harſh 
to extol the Grace of the Goſpel, and now the Goſpel by a new affected ſtrictneſs of 
her own ſha'l extenuate the Grace which herſelf offers. For by exacting a duty 
which the Law diſpens'd, it we perform it, then is Grace diminiſh'd, by how 
much perſormance advances, unleſs the Apoſtle argue wrong: it we perform it not, 
and periſh for not performing, then are the conditions of Grace harder than thoſe 
of Rigor. If through Faith and Repentance we periſh not, yet Grace ftill re- 
mains the leſs, by requiring that which Rigor did not require, or at leaſt not ſo 
ſtrictly. Thus much therfore to Paræus, that if the Goſpel require perſecter O- 
bedience than the Law as a Duty, it exalts the Law, and debaſes itlelf, which is 
diſhonourable to the work of our redemption. Seeing therfore that all the cauſes 
of any allowance that the Jews might have, remain as well to the Chriſtians; this 
is a certain rule, that ſo long as the cauſes remain, the allowance ought, And ha- 
ving thus at length inquired the truth concerning Law and Difpen!e, their ends, 
their uſes, their limits, and in what manner both Jew and Chriſtian ſtand liable 
to the one or capable of the other, we may ſafely conclude, that to affirm the giv- 
ing of any Law or lawlike Diſpenſe to fin for hardneſs of heart, is a doctrine 
of that extravagance from the ſage principles of Piety, that Whoſo coniiders 
throughly, cannot but admire how this hath been digeſted all this while. 
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higheſt perfection, but bears with weakeſt infirmity more than the Law, Hence 11 
thoſe indulgences, All cannot receive this ſeying, Every man bath his proper pift, tu 
with exprets charges not to lay en yokes which our fathers could not bear, The of 
ature of man ſtill is as weak, and yet as hard; and that weakneſs and hardnef di 
as untit and as unteachable to be harſh!y uſed as ever. Ay but, faith Paræus, there he 
is a greater portion of ſpirit poured upon the Goſpel, which requires from us per- 2 
tecter obedience, I anſwer, this does not prove that the Law thertore might 60 
give allowance to ſin more than the Goſpel; and if it were no fin, we know it & 
the work of the Spirit to mortify our corrupt deſires and evil concupiſcence ; but not 1 
to root up our natural affections and di ſaffections, moving to and {ro even in wi- U 
ſeſt Men upon juſt and neceſſary reaſons, which were the true ground of that M. 6 
ſaic Diſpenſe, and is the utmoſt extent of our pleading. What is more or leſs y 
perfect we diſpute not, but what is fin or no fin. And in that I ſtill affirm tie Law 0 
required as perfect obedience as the Goſpel; beſides, that the prime end of the ˖ 
Goſpel is not ſo much to exact our obedience, as to reveal Grace, and the ſatiſ- N 
faction of our diſobedience. What is now exacted from us, it is the accuſing Law | 


Dy/eiphine of DIVORCE. 


CHAP. VIII. 
The true ſenſe how Moſes ſuffered Divorce for hardneſs 


of Heart. 


HAT may we do then to ſalve this ſeeming inconſiftence ? I muſt not diſ- 
ſemble that I am confident it can be done no other way than this: 

Moſes, Deut. 24. 1, eftabliſh'd a grave and prudent Law, full of moral equity, 
ſallot due confideration towards Nature, that cannot be reſiſted, a Law conſenting 
with the Laws of wileſt Men and civileſt Nations; that when a man hath married 
; Wite, if it come to paſs that he cannot love her by reaſon of ſome diſpleaſing na- 
tural quality or unfitneſs in her, let him write her a Bill of Divorce, The intent 
of which Law undoubtedly was this, that if any good and peaceable Man ſhould 
diſcover fome helpleſs diſagreement or diſlike either of mind or body, wherby 
he could not cheartully perform the duty of a Huſband without the perpetual di1- 
{-niling ot offence and diſturbance to his ſpirit ; rather than to live uncomftorti- 
tr and unhappily both to himielf and to his Wife, rather than to continue un— 
Grtaking a duty which he could not pollibly diſcharge, he might diſmiſs her 
om he could not tolerably and ſo not conſcionably retain. And this Law 
tue Spirit of God by the Mouth of Solomon, Prov. 30. 21, 23. teſtifies to be a 
ood and a neceſſary Law, by granting it that @ hated Woman (tor fo the Hebrew 
word ſignifies, rather than odrous, though it come all to one) that a bated Woman, 
wien (be is married, is a thing that the earth cannot bear, What follows then bur 
that the charitable Law mutt remedy what Nature cannot undergo ? Now that 
many licentious and hard-hearted Men took hold of this Law to cloke their bad 
purpoſes, is nothing ſtrange to believe. And theſe were they, not for whom Mz- 
5 made the Law, God forbid, but whoſe hardneis of heart taking ill advantage 
by this Law, he held it better to ſuffer as by accident, where it could not be de- 
rected, rather than good Men ſhould loſe their juſt and lawtulprivilzge of remedy : 
Chriſt therfore having to anſwer theſe tempting Phariſecs, according as his cuſtom 
was, not meaning to inform their proud ignorance what Meſes did in the true intent 
of the Law, which they had ill cited, ſuppreſſing the true cauſe for which Maſes gave 
it, and extending it to every ſlight matter, tells them their own, what Moſes was 
lord to ſuffer by their abule of his Law. Which 1s yet more plain if we mark 
that our Saviour in Mat. 5. cites not the Law of Moſes, but the phariſaical tradi- 
wn falſly grounded upon that Law. And in thoſe other places, chap. 19. and 
Mark 19. the Phariſees cite the Law, but conceal the wile and human reaſon 
there expreſt ; which our Saviour corrects not in them, whoſe pride deſerv'd not 
us inſtruction, only returns them what is proper to them; Moſes for the hardneſs 
& yaur heart ſuffered you, that is ſuch as you, to put away your wives; and to you he 
wrote this precept for that cauſe, which (70 you) mult be read with an impreſſion, and 
wicrftood limitedly of ſuch as cover'd ill purpoſes under that Law: for it was 
icatonable that they ſhould hear their own unbounded licence rebuk'd, but not 
lalonable for them to hear a good Man's requiſite liberty explain'd. But 
us he hath taught better, if we have ears to hear. He himſelf acknowledg'd it to 
bea Law, Mark 10. and being a Law of God, it muſt have an undoubted end of 
Gwarity, which may be ud with a pure Heart, à good Conſcience, and Faith unfeigned, 
45 was heard: it cannot allow ſin, but is purpoſely to reſiſt fin, as by the ſame 
chapter to T7mothy appears. There we learn alſo, that the Law is good, if @ man 
ve it lawfully. Out of doubt then there muſt be a certain good in this Law, which 
Miſes willingly allow'd, and there might be an unlawful uſe made therof by hy- 
pocrites 3 and that was it which was unwillingly ſuffer'd, foreſeeing it in general, 

not able to diſcern it in particulars. Chriſt therfore mentions not here what 
Meſes and the Law intended, for good Men might know that by many other rules: 
and the ſcornful Phariſees were not fit to be told, until they could imploy that 
knowledge they had leſs abuſively. Only he acquaints them with what Moſes by 

m was put to ſuffer, 
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The Doctrine aud 


CHAP, N. 


The words of the Inſtitution how to be underſtood ; and of ou; 
Saviour's Anſwer to his Diſciples. 


ND to entertain a little their overweening arrogance as belt befitted, and tg 
amaze them yet further, becaufe they thought it no hard matter to fulfil the 
Law, he draws them up to that unſeparable inſtitution which God ordain'd in the 
beginning before the fall, when Man and Woman were both perfect, and could h:ve 
no cauſe to ſeparate : juſt as in the ſame Chapter he ſtands not to contend with the 
arrogant young Man, who boaſted his obſervance of the whole Law, whether h. 
had indeed kept it or not, but ſkrews him up higher to a taſk of that perfection, 
which no man is bound to imitate. And in like manner that pattern or che firſt in. 
ſtitut ion he ſet before the opinionative Phariſees, to dazle them, and not to bind us. 
For this is a ſolid rule, that every command given with reaſon, binds our obedience 
no otherwile than that reaſon holds. Of this ſort was that command in Eden; They. 
fore ſhall a Man cleave to his Wife, and they ſhall be one fleſh ; which we ſee is no ab. 
ſolute command, but with an inference, Therfore : the reaſon then mult be gi 
conſider'd, that our obedience be not miſobedience. The firſt is, for it is not ſingle, 
becauſe the Wife is to the Huſband fleſb of his fleſh, as in the verſe going before. 
But this reaſon cannot be ſufficient of itſelf : for why then ſhould he tor his Wite 
leave his Father and Mother, with whom he is far more fed of fleſh, and Lone len, 
as being made of their ſubſtance? And beſides, it can be but a ſorry, and igno- 
ble ſociety of life, whoſe inſeparable injunction depends mcerly upon fleſh and 
bones. Therfore we muſt look higher, ſince Chriſt himſelf recals us to the begin- 
ning, and we ſhall find that the primitive reaſon of never divorcing, was that 
ſacred and not vain promiſe of God to remedy man's Lonelineſs by making bin « 
meet help for him, tho' not now in perfection, as at firſt ; yet ſtill in proportion as 
things now are. And this is repeated verle 20. when all other creatures were fit. 
ly aſſociated and brought to Adam, as if the divine power had been in ſome care 
and deep thought, becauſe there was not yet found anhelp-meet for Man. And can we 
{oſlightly depreſs the all-wiſe purpoſe of a deliberating God, as if his conſultation 
had produced no other good forMan but to join him with an accidental companion 
of propagation, which his ſudden word had already made for every beaſt ? nay a 
far leſs good to Man it will be found, if ſhe muſt at all adventures be faſtned upon 
him individually, And therfore even plain ſenſe and equity, and, which is abovc 


them both, the all-interpreting voice of Charity herſelf cries loud that this pri- 


mitive reaſon, this conſulted promiſe of God ts make a meet help, is the only caul: 
that gives authority to this command of not divorcing, to be a command, And: 
might be further added, that if the true definition of a Wife were aſk'd in goo. 
carneſt,this clauſe of being a meet help would ſhew itſelf ſo neceſſary, and fo efſer- 
tial in that demonſtrative argument, that it might be logically concluded: chertore 
ſhe who naturally and perpetually is no meet Help, can be no Wife; which clearly 
takes away the difficulty of diſmiſſing of ſuch a one. If this be not thought enoug”, 
] anſwer yet further, that Marriage, unleſs it mean a fit and tolerable Marriage, 
1s not inſeparable neither by nature nor inſtitution. Not by nature, for the! 
thoſe Moſaic Divorces had been againſt nature, if ſeparable and iaſeparabie 
be contraries, as who doubts they be? and what is againſt nature is againſt Law, 
it ſoundeſt Philoſophy abuſe us not: by this reckoning Me/esſhoullbe molt um ccc, 
that is moſt illegal, not to ſay moſt unnatural. Nor is it inſeparable by the firlt in. 
ititution : for then no ſecond inſtitution of the ſame Law for ſo many cautes 
could diffolve it; it being moſt unworthy a human, (as Plates judgment“ 
in the fourth book of his Laws) much more a divine Lawgiver to write two 
leveral Decrees upon the ſame thing. But what could Plato have deemed 1 
one of theſe were good, and the other evil to be done ? Laſtly, ſuppole 1t be 
inſeparable by inſtitution, yet in competition with higher things, as Religion and 
Charity in maineſt matters, and when the chief end is fruſtrate for which it Was 
ordained, as hath been ſhewn, if ſtill it muſt remain inſeparable, it holds a ſtrange 
and lawleſs propriety from all other works of God under Heaven. From thei 
many conſiderations, we may ſately gather, that ſo much of the firſt inſtitution 3 


our Saviour mentions, for he mentions not all, was but to quell and put to 79” 1165 


the 


Diſcipliue of DIVORCR. 


the tempting Phariyecs, and to lay open their ignorance and ſhallow underſtanding 
of the Scriptures, For, faith he, Have ye not read that he which made them at the 
broinning. maze them mate and female, and ſaid, for this cauſe ſhall a man cleave to 
his wife ? Which theſe blind uſurpers of Mz/es Chair could not gainſay: as if this 
ſingle re ſpect of male and female were ſufficient againſt a thouſand inconveniences 
and miſchieis, iO clog a rational creature to his endleſs ſorrow unrelinquiſhably, 
under the guileful ſuperſeription of his intended ſolace and comfort. What if they 
had thus anſwer*d ? Maſter, if thou mean to make Wedloc as inſeparable as from 
the beginning, let it be made a fit ſociety, as God meant it, which we ſhail ſoon 
underſtand it ought to be, if thou recite the whole reaſon of the Law. Doubt- 
leſs our Saviour had applauded their juſt anſwer, For then they had expounded his 
command of Paradiſe, even as Moſes himſelf expounds it by his Laws of Divorce, 
that is, with due and wile regard to the Premiſes and Reaſons of the firſt com- 
mand; according to which, without unclean and temporizing Permiſſions, he in- 
kructs us in this imperfect ſtate what we may lawfully do about Divorce, 

But if ic be thought that the Diſciples, offended at the rigor of Chriſt's anſwer, 
could yet obtain no mitigation of the former ſentence pronounc'd to the Phariſees, 
it may be fully anſwer*d, that our Saviour continues the ſamereply tohis Diſciples, 
as men leavened with the ſame cuſtomary licence which the Phariſees maintain'd, 
and diſplcaſedat the removing of a traditional abuſe, wherto they had ſo long not 
umwillingly been uſed : it was no time then to contend with their ſlow and preju- 
dicial belief, in a thing wherein an ordinary meaſure of light in Scripture, with 
ſome attention, might afterwards inform them well enough. And yet ere Chriſt 
had finiſhed this argument, they might have pick'd out of his own concluding 
words an anſwer more to their minds, and in effect the ſame with that which hath 
been al this while intreating audience: All men, ſaith he, cannot receive this ſay- 
ing, ſave they to whom it is given; he that is able to receive it, let him receive it. 
What ſaying is this whichis left toa man's choice to receive, or not receive? What 
but the married life? Was our Saviour ſo mild and ſo favourable to the weakneſs 
of a ſingle Man, and is he turn'd on the ſudden ſo rigorous and inexorable, to the 
diſtreſſes and extremities of an ill wedded Man? Did he ſo graciouſly give leave 
to change the better ſingle life for the worſe married life? Did he open ſo to us 
this hazardous and accidental door of marriage, to ſhut upon us like the gate of 
death, without retracting or returning, without permitting to change the worſt, 
moſt inſupportable, moſt unchriſtian miſchance of Marriage for all the miſchiefs 
and ſorrows that can enſue, being an Ordinance which was eſpecially given as a 
Cordial and exhilarating Cup of Place: the better to bear our other croſſes and af- 
fictions ? Queſtionleſs this was a hard-heartedneſs of divorcing, worſe than that 
in the Jews, which they ſay extorted the allowance from Moſes, and is utterly diſ- 
ſonant from all the Doctrine of our Saviour. After theſe conſiderations therfore, 
to take a Law out of Paradiſe given in time of original perfection, and to take it 
barely without thoſe juſt and equal inferences and reaſons which mainly eſtabliſh 
it, nor ſo much as admitting thoſe needful and ſafe allowances wherewith Meſes 
himſelf interprets it to the fallen condition of Man, argues nothing in us but raſh- 
neſsand contempt of thoſe means thatGod leftus in his pure and chaſte Law, with- 
out which it will not be poſſible for us to perform the ſtrict impoſition of this 
command: orif we ſtrive beyond our ſtrength, we ſhall ſtrive to obey it otherwiſe 
thanGod commands it. And lamented Experience daily teaches the bitter and 
vain fruits of this our preſumption, forcing Men in a thing wherin we are not 
able to judge either of their ſtrength or of their ſufferance, Whom neither one 
vice nor other by natural addiction, but only Marriage ruins, which doubtleſs is 
not the fault of that Ordinance, for God gave it as a bleſſing, nor always of man's 
miſchuſing, it being an error above wiſdom to prevent, as examples of viſeſt 
Men ſo miſtaken maniteſt : It is the fault therfore of a perverſe Opinion that will 
have it continued in deſpite of Nature and Reaſon, when indeed it was never 
truly join'd. All thoſe Expoſitors upon the firſt of Matthew confeſs the Law 
of Moſes to be the Law of the Lord, wherin no addition or diminution hath place; 
E coming to the point of Divorce, as if they fear*d not to be call'd leaſt in the 

ingdom of Heaven, any ſlight evaſion will content them, to reconcile thoſe con- 


tradictions which they make between Chriſt and Moſes, between Chriſt and Chriſt, 
Yor. I, Cc 2 CHA P. 
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196 The Doctrine and 


UNA F. X 


The vain Shift of thoſe who make the Law of Divorce 10 h 
only the Premiſes of a ſucceeding Law. 


j 

OME will have it no Law, but the granted Premiſes ofanother Law followirs | 
contrary to the words of Chriſt, Mark 10. 5.andall other Tranſlations of ora. 8 
veſt Authority, who render it in form of a Law, agreeable to Mal. 2. 16. as i i. c 
moſt anciently and modernly expounded, Beſides, the Bill of Divorce, and the | 
particular occaſion therin mention'd, declares it to be orderly and legal. And 


what avails this to make the matter more righteous, if ſuch an adulterous condi. 
tion ſhall be mention*d to build a Law upon without either puniſhment or 4, 
much as forbidding? They pretend it is implicitly reprov*d in thele word. 
Deut. 24. 4. after ſhe is defiled; but who ſees not that this defilement is not only :; 
reſpect of returning to her former Huſband after an intermixt Marriage? elle why 
was not the defiling condition firſt forbidden, which would have ſaved the labo 
of this After- Law? Nor is it ſeemly or pioufly attributed to the Juſtice of God and 
his known hatred of Sin, that ſuch a heinous fault as this through all the Lay 
ſhould be only whip'd with an implicit and oblique touch, (which yet is fall, 
ſuppos'd) and that his peculiar People ſhould be let wallow in adulterous Marti. 
ages almoſt two thouſand years, for want of a direct Law to prohibit them: * 
rather to be confidently aſſum'd that this was granted to apparent neceſlitics, as 
being of unqueſtionable right and reaſon in the Law of nature, in that it ſtill 
paſſes without inhibition, even when the greateſt cauſe is given to us to expect it 
mould be directly forbidden, 


CHAP. XL 


The other Shift of ſaying Divorce was permitted by Law, but 
not approvd. More of the Inſtitution. 


UT it was not approv'd. So much the worſe that it was allow'd; as if Sin 
had overmaſter'd the Word of God, to conform her ſteddy and ſtrait rule 
to Sin's crookedneſs, which is impoſſible. Beſides, what needed a poſitive grant 
of that which was not approv*d ? Itreſtrain*d no liberty to him that could but uſe 
a little fraud, it had been better ſilenced unleſs it were approved in ſome cal? 
or other. But ſtill it was not approv*d. Miſerable Excuſers! He who doth evil 
that good may come therby, approves-not what he doth ; and yet the grand Rule 
torbids him, and counts is damnation juſt if he do it. The Sorcereſs Medea did not 
approve her own evil doings, yet look'd not to be excuſed for that: and it is the 
conſtant Opinion of Plato in Protagoras, and other of his Dialogues agrecing with 
that Proverbial Sentence among the Greeks, that No man is wicked willingly. Which 
alſo the Peripatetics do rather diſtinguiſh than deny. What great thank then it 
any man, reputed wiſe and conſtant, will neither do, nor permit others under his 
charge to do that which he approves not, eſpecially in matter of Sin ? But for a 
Judge, but for a Magiſtrate, the Shepherd of his People, to ſurrender up his appro- 
bation againſt Law and his own Judgment, to the obſtinacy of his herd, what 
more Un- judge. like, more Un-magiſtrate-like, and in War more Un-commandcer- 
like? Twice in a ſhort time it was the undoing of the Roman State, firſt when Pau- 
Fey, next when Marcus Brutus, had not magnanimity enough but to make ſo poor 
a reſignation of what they approvꝰd, to what the boiſterous Tribunes and Soldiers 
bawld for. Twice it was the ſaving of two the greateſt Commonwealths in the World, 
of Athens by Themiſtocles at the Sea fight of Salamis; of Rome by Fabius Maximus 
in the Punic War, for that theſe two matchleſs Generals had the fortitude at home 
againft the raſhneſs and the clamours of their own Captains and Confederates, to 
withſtand the dolng or permitting of what they could not approve in their duty of 
their great command. Thus far of civil Prudence. But when we ſpeak of Sin, 
let us look again upon the old reverend Eli; who in his heavy Puniſhment 
tound no difference between the doing and permitting of what he did not 
approve. 


Diſcipline of Divorce. 


approve. If hardneſs of heart in the people may be an excuſe, why then is Pi- 

late branded through all memory? He approv'd not what he did, he openly pro- 

reſted, he waſn'd his hands, and labour'd not a little ere he would yield to the 

hard hearts Of a whole People, both Princes and Plebeans, importuning and tu- 

multing even to the fear of a revolt, Yet is there any will undertake his cauſe ? 

if thertore Pilate for ſuffering but one act of cruelty againſt Law, though with 

much unwillingneſs teſtify'd, at the violent demand ofa whole Nation, ſhail ſtand 

ſo black upon record to all poſterity ; alas for Moſes! what ſhall we ſay for him, 

while we are taught to believe he ſufter*d not one act only both of cruelty and un- 

dleannels in one Divorce, but made it a plain and laſting Law againſt Law, wher- 

by ten thouſand acts accounted both cruel and unclean, might be daily committed, 

and this without the leaſt ſuit or petition of the People that we can read of. 

And can we conceive without vile thoughts, that the Majeſty and Holineſs of 
God could endure fo many Ages to gratify a ſtubborn people in the practice of a 
toul polluting Sin? and could he expect they ſhould abſtain, he not ſignifying his 
mind in a plain command, at ſuch time eſpecially when he was framing their Laws 
and them to all poſſible perfection? But they were to look back to the firſt inſti- 
tution; nay rather why was not that individual inſtitution brought out of Para- 
diſe, as was that of the Sabbath, and repeated in the body of the Law, that men 
might have underſtood it to he a command? for that any ſentence that bears the 
refemblance of a precept, ſet there ſo out of place in another World, at ſuch a 
diſtance from the whole Law, and not once mentioned there, ſhould be an obli- 
ging command to us, is very diſputable, and perhaps it might be deny'd to be a 
command without further diſpute : however, it commands not abſolutely, as hath 
deen clear*d, but only with reference to that precedent promiſe of God, which is 
the very ground of his inſtitution; if that appear not in ſome tolerable ſort, how 
can we attirm ſuch a matrimony to be the fame which God inſtituted ? In ſuch 
an accident it will belt behoove our ſoberneſs to follow rather what moral Sinai 
preſcribes equal to our ſtrength, than fondly to think within our ſtrength of all 
that loſt Paradile relates. 


CHAP. XII. 


The third Shift of them who eſteem it a meer Judicial Law, 
Pirov'd again to be a Law of moral Equity, 


Nother while it ſhall ſuffice them, that it was not a moral but a judicial Law, 
and ſo was abrogated : nay rather abrogated becauſe judicial; which 
Law the Miniſtry of Chriſt came not to deal with. And who put it in Man's 
power to exempt, where Chriſt ſpeaks in general of not ahrogating the leaſt jot or 
ittle, and in ſpecial not that of Divorce, becauſe it follows among thoſe Laws 
which he promis'd expreſly not to abrogate, but to vindicate from abuſive Tra- 
ditions ? which is molt evidently to be ſeen in the 165 of Luke, where this cauti- 
on of nat abrogating is inſerted immediately, and not otherwiſe than purpoſely, 
when no other pointof the Law is touch'd but that of Divorce. And if we mark the 
31ſt verſe of Mat. g. he there cites not the Law of Moſes, but the licentious Gloſs 
which traduc'd the Law; that therfore which he cited, that he abrogated, and not 
only abrogated, but diſallow'd and flatly condemned, which could not be the Law 
of Myes, for that had been foully to the rebuke of his great Servant. To abro- 
gate a Law made with God's allowance, had been to tell us only that ſuch a 

w was now to ceaſe : but to refute it with an ignominious note of civilizing 
Adultery, caſts the reproof which was meant only to the Phariſees, even upon him 
who made the Law. But yet if that be judicial which belongs to a Civil Court, 
this Law is leſs judicial than nine of the ten Commandments : for Antiquaries af- 
firm, that Divorces proceeded among the Jews without knowledge of the Magiſ- 
ate, only with Hands and Seals under the teſtimony of ſome Rabbi's to be then 
preſent. Perkins, in a Treatiſe of Conſcience, grants, that what in the judicial Law 
d of common equity, binds alſo the Chriſtian : and how to judge of this, pre- 
ſeribes two ways; If wiſe Nations have enacted the ſame Decree : Or if it main- 
tam the good of Family, Church, or Commonwealth. This therfore is a pure 
moral æconomical Law, too haſtily imputed of tolerating Sin; being 2 ſo 
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clear in nature and reaſon, that it was left to a man's own arbitrement ro be deter. 
mined between God and his own conſcience z not only among the Jews, but in e. 
very wiſe Nation; the reſtraint wherof, who is not too thick-ſighted, may {.. 
how hurtful and diſtractive it is to the Houſe, the Church, and Commonwealth, 
And that power which Chriſt never took from the Maſter of a Family, but recti. 
fied only to a right and wary uſe at home; that power the undiſcerning Canoyi(: 
hath improperly uſurpt in his Court-leet, and beſcribbled with a thouſand trifling 
impertinencies, which yet have fill'd the life of man with ſerious trouble and call. 
mity. Yet grant it were of old a judicial Law, it need not be the leſs moral for 
that, being converſant as it is about Virtue or Vice. And our Saviour diſputes 
not here the Judicature, for that was not his Office, but the morality of Divorce, 
whether it be Adultery or no; if therfore he touch the Law of Maſes at all, he touches 
the moral part therof, which is abſurd to imagine, that the Covenant of Grace 
ſhould reform the exact and perfect Law of Works, eternal and immutable gr 
it he touch not the Law at all, then is not the Allowance therof difallow'd to us, 


CHA P. XIII. 


The ridiculous Opinion that Divorce was permitted from the 
Cuſtom in Egypt. That Moſes gave not this Law wnwilling- 
ly. Perkins confeſſes this Law was not abrogated. 


9 * are ſo ridiculous as to alledge that this Licence of divorcing was given 
them becauſe they were ſo accuſtom'd in Agyyt. As if an ill Cuſtom were 
to be kept to all poſterity; for the Diſpenſation is both univerſal and of timeunli- 
mited, and ſo indeed no Diſpenſation at all: for the over-dated Diſpenſation of 1 
thing unlawful, ſerves for nothing but to increaſe hardneſs of heart, and makes 
men but wax more incorrigible, which were a great reproach to be ſaid of any Law 
or Allowance that God ſhould give us. In theſe Opinions it would be more Reli- 
gion to adviſe well, leſt we make our ſelves juſter than God, by cenſuring raſhly 
that for Sin which his unſpotted Law without rebuke allows, and his People with- 
out being conſcious of diſpleaſing him have uſed, and if we can think ſo of Me- 
ſes, as that the Zewi/h obſtinacy could compel him to write ſuch impure permiſſi- 
ons againſt the Word of God and his own Judgment, doubtleſs it was his partto 
have proteſted publicly what ſtraits he was driven to, and to have declar'd his 
Conſcience, when he gave any Law againſt his mind: for the Law is the Touch- 
ſtone of Sin and of Conſcience, and muſt not be intermix'd with corrupt Indul- 
gences ; for then it loſes the greateſt praiſe it has of being certain, and infallible, 
not leading into error as all the eu were led by this Connivance of Moſes, if it were 
a Connivance. But ſtill they fly back to the primitive Inſtitution, and would have 
us re-enter Paradiſe againſt the Sword that guards it. Whom I again thus re- 
ply to, that the place in Gengſis contains the deſcription of a fit and perfect Mat. 
riage, with an interdict of ever divorcing ſuch a Union; but where nature is diſ- 
cover'd to have never joined indeed, but vehemently ſeeks to part, it cannot be 
there conceived that God forbids it, nay, he commands it both in the Law and in 
the Prophet Malachy, which is to be our rule. And Perkins upon this Chapter 0! 
Matthew deals plainly, that our Saviour here confutes not Moſes Law, but the 
falſe Gloſſes that deprav'd the Law; which being true, Perkins muſt needs grant, 
that ſomething then is left to that Law which Chriſt found no fault with; and 
what can that be but the conſcionable uſe of ſuch liberty, as the plain words ini 
port? Sothar by his own Inference, Chriſt did not abſolutely intend to reſtrain 


all Divorces to the only cauſe of Adultery. This therfore is the true ſcope of our 


Saviour's will, that he who looks upon the Law concerning Divorce, ſhould alſo 
look back upon the Inſtitution, that he may endeavour what is perfecteſt: and he 
that looks upon the Inſtitution ſhall not refuſe as ſinful and unlawful thoſe allow- 
ances which God affords him in his following Law, leſt he make himſelf purer 
than his Maker, and preſuming above ftrength, flip into temptations Irrecover- 
ably. For this is wonderful, that in all thoſe Decrees concerning Marriage, G 


ſhould never once mention the prime Inſtitution to diſſuade them from divor- 
eing, and that he ſhould forbid ſmaller Sins as oppoſite to the hardneſs of their 


hearts, and let this adulterous matter of Divorce pals ever unreproved. Th 
15 
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This is alſo to be marvelled, that ſeeing Chriſt did not condemn whatever it was 


that Moſes ſuffered, and that therupon the Chriſtian Magiſtrate permits Uſury and 
oben Stews, and here with us Adultery to be fo lightly puniſhed, which was pu- 
ſhed by death to theſe hard-hearted Zewws, why we ſhould ſtrain thus at the matter 
of Divorce, which may ſtand ſo much with Charity to permit, and make no ſcruple 
to allow Uſary eſteem'd to be ſomuchagainſt Charity. But this it is to embroil 
our ſelves againſt the righteous and all-wiſe Judgments and Statutes of God; 
which are not variable and contrarious, as we would make them, one while per- 
mitting, and another while forbidding, but are moſt conſtant and moſt harmoni- 
ous each to other. For how can the uncorrupt and majeſtic Law of God, bear- 
ing in her hand the wages of life and death, harbour ſuch arepugnance within her 
elt. as to require an unexemptecd and impartial Obedience to all herDecrees, either 
rom us or from our Mediator, and yct debaſe her felt to faulter ſo many Ages with 
circutacis'd Adulterics by unciean and flubbering Permiſſions? 


C HA FP ATV. 
That Beza's Opinion of regulating Sin by Apoſtolic Law 


cannot be found, 


E T Beza's Opinion is, that a politze Law, (but what politic Law, I know 
not, unleſs one of Machiave!'s) may regulate Sin; may bear indeed, I grant, 
with imperiection for a time, as thoſe Canons of the Apoſtles did in Ceremonial 
things: but as for Sin, the eſſence of it cannot conſiſt with rule; and if the Law 
fail to regulate Sin, and not to take it utterly away, it neceſſarily confirms and 
eſtabliſhes Sin. To make a regularity of Sin by Law, either the Law muſt ſtreigh- 
ten Sin into no Sin, or Sin mult crook the Law into no Law. The Judicial Law 
can ſerve to no other end than to be the Protector and Champion of Religion and 
honeſt Civility, as is ſet down plainly Rom, 13 and is but the arm of Moral Law, 
which can no more be ſeparate from Juſtice, than Juſtice from Virtue. Their of- 
ficealſo, in a different manner, ſteers the ſame courſe; the one teaches what is 
coo by precept, the other unteaches what is bad by puniſhment, But it 
we give way to public Diſpenſations of lewd Uncleanneſs, the firſt good conſe- 
quence of ſuch a relax will be the juſtifying of PapalStews, join*dwith a toleration 
of epidemic Whoredom. Juſtice muſt revolt from the end of her Authority, 
and become the Patron of that wherof ſhe was created the Puniſher. The exam- 
pleof Ufury, which is commonly alledged, makes againſt the Allegation which 
it brings, as I touched before. Beſides that Uſury, fo much as is permitted by the 
Magiſtrate, and demanded by common equity, is neither againſt the word of 
God, nor the rule of Charity, as hath been ojten diſcuſs'd by men ofeminent Lear- 
ning and Judgment. There muſt be therfore ſome other example found out to ſhew 
u5 wherein civil Policy may with warrant from God ſettle Wickedneſs by Law, 
and make that lawful which is lawleſs. Although I doubt not but upon deeper 
conſideration, that which is true in Phyſig will be found as true in Policy, that as 
of bad Pulfes thoſe that beat moſt in order, are much worſe than thoſe that keep 
tue moſt inordinate circuit; ſo of popular Vices thoſe that may be committed le- 
gally, will be more pernicious than thoſe that are left to their own courſe at 
peril, not under a ſtinted privilege to fin orderly and regularly, which is an im- 
plicite contradiction, but under due and fearleſs execution of puniſhment. 

The political Law, ſince it cannot regulate Vice, is to reſtrain it by uſing all means 
to root it out. But if it ſuffer the weed to grow up to any pleaſurable or contented 
height upon what pretext ſoever, it faſtens the root, it prunes and dreſſes Vice, as 
it it were a good Plant. Let no man doubt therfore to affirm, that it is not ſo hurtful 
or di ſhonourable to a Commonwealth, nor ſo much to the hardening of hearts, when 
thoſe worſe faults pretended to be feared are committed, by whoſo dares under ſtrict 
and executed Penalty, as when thoſe leſs faults tolerated for fear of greater harden 
their faces, not their hearts only, under the protection of public Authority. For 
what leſs indignity were this, than as if Juſtice herſelf, the Queen of Virtues (de- 
Icending from her ſcepter*d Royalty) inſtead of conquering ſhould compound and 
treat with Sin, her eternal Adverſary and Rebel, upon ignoble terms? or as if the 
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Judicial Law were like that untruſty Steward in the Goſpel, and inſtead of calling 


in the debts of his moral Maſter, ſhould give out ſubtile and fly Acquittances 10 


keep himſelf from begging? Or let us perſon him like ſome wretched Itinerary 
Judge, who to gratify his Delinquets before him, would let them baſely break li; 
head, leſt they ſhould pull him from the Bench, and throw him over the Bar, Un. 
leſs we had rather think both Moral and Judicial, full of malice and deadly Pur- 
poſe, conſpir'd to let the Debtor //raelite, the Seed of Abraham, run on upon a 
bankrout ſcore, flatter'd with inſufficient and enſnaring Diſcharges, that ſo h. 
might be haled to a more cruel forfeit for all the indulgent arrears which thoſe ju. 
dicial Acquitments had engaged him in, No no, this cannot be, that the Ia. 
whoſe integrity and faithfulneſs is next to God, ſhould be either the ſhameleſs bro. 
ker of our impunities, or the intended inſtrument of our deſtruction. The me- 
thod of holy correction, ſuch as became the Commonwealth of Mael, is not to 
bribe ſin with fin, to capitulate and hire out one crime with another; but wiz}; 
more noble and graceful ſeverity than Poprlius the Roman Legate uſed with Au, 
echus, to limit and level out the direct way from vice to virtue, with ſtraighteſt 


and exacteſt lines on either ſide, not winding or indenting ſo much as to the right 


hand of fair pretences. Violence indeed and Inſurrection may force the Law t 
ſuffer what it cannot mend; but to write a Decree in allowance of fin, as toon 
can the hand of Juſtice rot off. Let this be ever concluded as a truth that will 
outlive the faith of thoſe that ſeek to bear it down. 


CHA F. W. 


That Divorce was not given for Wives only, as Beza and Pa- 
reus write, More of the Inſtitution. 


Aſtly, If Divorce were granted, as Beza and others ſay, not for men, but to 
releaſe afflicted Wives; certainly it is not only a Diſpenſation, but a muſt 
merciful Law; and why it ſhould not yet be in force, being wholly as needtul, I 
know not what can be in cauſe but ſenſeleſs cruelty. But yet to ſay, Divorce 
was granted for relief of Wives rather than of Huſbands, is but weakly conjcctu- 
red, and is manifeſtly the extreme ſhift of a huddled expoſition. Whenas it 
could not be found how hardneſs of heart ſhould be leſſen'd by liberty of Di- 
vorce; a fancy was devis'd to hide the flaw, by commenting that Divorce was 
permitted only for the help of Wives. Palpably uxorious ! who can be 1gno- 
rant that Woman was created for Man, and not Man for Woman, and that a Hul- 
band may be injur'd as inſufferably in Marriage as a Wife? What an injury 1s it 
after Wedloc not to be belov'd? what to be flighted ? what to be contended with in 
point of houſe-rule who ſhall be the head; not for any parity of wiſdom, for that 
were ſomething reaſonable, but out of a female pride? I /uffer not, ſaith S. Paul, 
ihe Moman to uſurp authority over the Man, If the Apoſtle could not ſuffer it, in- 
to what mould is he mortified that can? Solomon ſaith, That a bad IWife is ta her 
H: [bend as rottenneſs to his bones, @ continual dropping, Better dwell in the corner 
&* a houſe-top, or in the wilderneſs, than with ſuch an one. IVhoſo bideth ber, Hi. 
gelb the wind, and one of the four miſchiefs which the earth cannot bear. If the Spi- 
rit of God wrote ſuch Aggravations as theſe, and (as may be gueſt by theſe fimilt- 
tudes) counſels the Man rather to divorce than to live with ſuch a collegue ; and 
yet on the other ſide expreſſes nothing of the Wife's ſuffering with a bad Hl, 
band: Is it not moſt likely that God in his Law had more pity towards Man thus 
wedlock'd, than towards the Woman that was created for another? The ſame 
Spirit relates to us the courſe which the Medes and Perſians took by occaſion of 
Vaſhti, whoſe meer denial to come at her Huſband's ſending, loſt her the being 
Queen any longer, and ſet up a wholeſome Law, that every man ſhould bear rue 
in his own houſe. And the Divine Relater ſhews us not the leaſt ſign of difliking 
what was done; how ſhould he, if Moſes long before was nothing leſs mindful 
of the honour and pre-eminence due to Man? So that to fay Divorce was grant- 
ed for Woman rather than Man, was but fondly invented. Eſteeming therſore 
to have aſſerted thus an injur'd Law of Meſes, from the unwarranted and guilty 
name of a Diſpenſation, to be again a moſt equal and requiſite Law, we have the 
Word of Chriſt himſelf, that he came not to alter the leaſt tittle of it; and 1 * 
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es no ſmall diſpleaſure againſt him that ſhall teach to do ſo. On which relying, I 
hall not much waver to affirm, that thoſe words which are made to intimate as if 
they forbad all Divorce, but for Adultery, (tho Moſes have. conſtituted otherwiſe) 
thoſe words taken circumſcriptly, without regard to any precedent Law of Moſes, 
or atteſtation of Chriſt himſelf, or without care to preſerve thoſe his fundamen- 
ul and ſuperiour Laws of Nature and Charity, to which all other Ordinances give 
up their Seals, are as much againſt plain Equity and the Mercy of Religion, as thoſe 
words of Take, eat, this is my Body, elementally underſtood, are againſt Nature 
Senle. 5 

gy ſurely the reſtoring of this degraded Law hath well recompenc'd the dili- 
ce was us'd by enlightning us further to find out wherfore Chriſt took off the 1 
Phariſees from alledging the Law, and referr'd them to the firſt inſtitution ; not 4 
condemning, altering, or aboliſhingthis preceptof Divorce, which is plainly moral, 1 
ſor that were againſt his Truth, his Promiſe, and his prophetic Office; but know- 
ing how fallaciouſly they had cited and conceal'd the particular and natural reaſon 
the Law that they might juſtify any froward reaſon of their own, he lets go that 
Sophiſtry unconvinc'd, for that had been to teach them elſe, which his purpoſe was 
not, And ſince they had taken a liberty which the Law gave not, he amuſes and 
repels their tempting pride with a perfection of Paradiſe, which the Law re- 
quired not 3 not therby to oblige our performance to that wherto the Law never 
enjoin'd the fallen eſtate of Man: for if the firlt inſtitution muſt make Wedloc, 
' whatever happen, inſeparable to us, itmuſt make it alſoas perfect as meetly helpful, 
and as comfortable as God promis'd it ſhould be, at leaſt in ſome degree; otherwiſe 
it is not equal or proportionable to the ſtrength of Man, that he ſhould be redu- 
ced into ſuch indiſſoluble bonds to his aſſured miſery, if all the other conditions of 
that covenant be maniteſtly alter'd. 


C HAP. XVI. 


Ho to be underſtood that they muſt be one fleſh; and how that 
thoſe whom God hath join d, Man ſhould not ſunder. 


EXT he ſaith, they muſt be one fleſh ; which, when all conjecturing is done, 
will be found toimport no more but to make legitimate and good the carnal 
act, which elſe might ſeem to have ſomething of pollution in it; and infers thus 
much over, that the fit union of their Souls be ſuch as may even incorporate them 
to love and amity : but that can never be where no correſpondence is of the mind; 
nay inftead of being one fleſh, they will be rather two carcaſes chain*d unnaturally 
together ; or, as it may happen, a living ſoul bound to a dead corpſe, a puniſhment 
too like that inflicted by the Tyrant Mezentins, ſo little worthy to be received as 
that remedy of lonelineſs which God meant us. Since we know it is not the join- 
ing of another body will remove lonelineſs, but the uniting of another compliab'e 
mind; and that it is no bleſſing but a torment, nay a baſe and brutiſh condition 
to be one fleſh, unleſs where nature can in ſome meaſure fix a unity of diſpoſition, 
The meaning therfore of theſe words, For this cauſe ſhall a Man leave his Father 
and bis Mother, and ſhall cleave to his Wife, was firſt to ſhew us the dear affection 
which naturally grows in every not unnatural Marriage, even to the leaving of 
Parents, or other familiarity whatſoever. Next, it juſtifies a man in ſo doing, that 
nothing is done undutifully to Father or. Mother. Bur he that ſhould be here 
ſternly commanded tocleaveto hiserror, a diſpoſition whichto his he finds will never 
cement, a quotidian of ſorrow and diſcontent in his houſe ; let us be excuſed to 
pauſe a little, and bethink us every way round ere we lay ſuch a flat Soleciſm 
upon the gracious, and certainly not inexorable, not ruſhleſs and flinty Ordi- 
nance of Marriage. For if the meaning of theſe words muſt be thus block*d up with- 
in their own letters from all equity and fair deduction, theywill ſerve then well in- 
deedtheirturn,who affirm Divorce to have been granted only for Wives; whenas we 
ſee no word of this Text binds Women, but Men only, what it binds. No marvel 
then it Salomith (Siſter to Herod) ſent a Writ of Eaſe to Caſtolarus her Huſband, 
which (as Foſephus there atteſts) was lawful only to Men. No marvel tho? Placidia, 
the Siſter of Honorius, threatned the like to Earl Conſtantius for a trivial cauſe, as 
Photius relates from Olympiodorus. No marvel any thing, if Letters muſt be turn'(] 


into Paliſadoes, to ſtake out all requiſite ſenſe from entering totheir due enlargement. 
Vol. I. Dd Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, Chriſt himſelf tells who ſhould not be put aſunder, namely, thoſe hon. 
God hath join'd. A plain ſolution of this great controverſy, if men would hy; 
uſe their eyes; for when is it that God may be ſaid to join? when the parties arg 
their friends conſent? No ſurely, for that may concur to lewdeft ends, Or is j 
when Church-Rites are finiſh*d? Neither; for the efficacy of thoſe depends upon 
the preſuppoſed fitneſs of either party. Perhaps after carnal knowledge: Leaſt o 
all; for that may join perſons whom neither Law nor Nature dares join, *Tis left 
that only then when the minds are fitly diſpoſed and enabled to maintain a chen. 
ful converſation, to the ſolace and love of each other, according as God intended 
and promiſed in the very firſt foundation of Matrimony, Iwill make him a help.me;; 
for him; for ſurely what God intended and promiſed, that only can be thought 
to be his joining, and not the contrary. So likewiſe the Apoſtle witneffeth 
1 Cor. 7. 15. that in Marriage God hath called us to peace. And doubtleſs in wha: 
reſpect he hath called us to marriage, in that alſo he hath join*d us. The reſt, whom 
either diſproportian or deadneſs of ſpirit, or ſomething diſtaſtetul and averſe in 
the immutable bent of Nature renders conjugal, Error may have join'd, but God 
never join'd againſt the meaning of his own Ordinance. And it he join'd them 
not, then is there no power above their own conſent to hinder them from unjojn. 
ing, when they cannot reap the ſobereſt ends of being together in any tolerable 
ſort. Neither can it be ſaid properly that ſuch twain were ever divorc'd, but only 
parted from each other, as two perſons unconjunctive are unmarriable together, 
But if, whom God hath made a fit help, frowardneſs or private injuries hath 
made unfit, that being the ſecret of Marriage, God can better judge than Man, 

neither is Man indeed fit or able to decide this matter: however it be, undoubt. 
edly a pcaceful Divorce is a leſs evil, and leſs in ſcandal than hateful, hard- heart. 
ed, and deſtructive continuance of Marriage in the judgment of Moſes and of 
Chriſt, that juſtifies him in chuſing the leſs evil; which if it were an honeſt 
and civil prudence in the Law, what is there in the Goſpel forbidding ſuch 8 
kind of legal wiſdom, though we ſhould admit the common Expoſitors ? 


CH A P. XV. 


The Sentence of Chriſt concerning Divorce how to bs expounded. 
What Grotius hath obſerv'd. Other Additions. 


Aving thus unfolded thoſe ambiguous Reaſons, wherwith Chriſt (as his wort 
was) gave to the Phariſees that came to ſound him ſuch ananſwer as they de- 
ſerved, it will not be uneaſy to explain the Sentence itſelf that now follows; Mlu- 
foever ſhall put away his Wife, except it be for fornication, and ſhall marry ars. 
ther, committeth adultery, Firſt therfore I. will ſet down what is obſerv'd by Gre- 
tius upon this point, a Man of general learning. Next, I produce what mine owa 
thoughts gave me before I had teen his Annotations. Origen, ſaith he, notes that 
Chrif nam*d Adultery rather as one example of other like caſes, than as one only 
exception; and that is frequent not only in human but in divine Laws, to ex- 
preſs one kind of fact, wherby other cauſes of like nature may have the like ple:, 
as Exod. 21. 18, 19, 20, 26. Deut. 19. 5. And from the Maxims of Civil Law 
he ſhews, that even in ſharpeſt penal Laws the ſame reaſon hath the ſame right; 
and in gentler Laws, that from like cauſes to like the Law interprets rightly. 
But it may be objected, faith he, that nothing deſtroys the end of Wedloc ſo much 
as Adultery. To which he anſwers, that Marriage was not ordain'd only for co- 
pulation, but for mutual help and comfort of life: and if we mark diligentiy the 
nature of our Saviour's commands, we ſhall find that both their beginning and 
their end conſiſts in charity; whoſe will is that we ſhould fo be good to others, as 
that we be not cruel to ourſelves : and hence it appears why Mark and Luke, and 
S. Paul to the Corinthians, mentioning this precept of Chriſt, add no exception, 
becauſe exceptions that ariſe from natural equity are included filently under 
general terms: it would be conſidered therfore whether the ſame equity may not 
have place in other caſes leſs frequent. Thus far he. From hence is what I add: 
Firſt, that this ſaying of chrit, as it is uſually expounded, can be no Lau 
at all, that a Man tor no cauſe ſhould ſeparate but for Adultery, except po 
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ſupernatural Law, not 5 us as we now are; had it heen the Law of nature, either 


the Jews, or ſome other wiſe and civil nation would have preſs'd it: or let it be 
ſo, yet that Law, Deut. 24. 1. wherby a Man hath leave to part, whenas for juſt 
and natural cauſe diſcover'd he cannot love, is a Law ancienter and deeper engraven 
in blameleſs nature than the other: therfore the inſpired Lawgiver Moſes took care 
that this ſhould be ſpecify*d and allow'd ; the other he let vaniſh in ſilence, not 
once repeated in the Volume of his Law, even as the reaſon of it vaniſh'd with Pa- 
radiſe. Secondly, this can be no new command, for the Goſpel enjoins no new 
morality, ſave only the infinite enlargement of Charity, which in this reſpect is cal- 
led the New Commandment by S. Jobn, as being the accompliſhment of every com- 
mand. Thirdly, it is no command of perfection further than it partakes of Charity, 
which is the bond of perfection. Thoſe commands therfore which compel us to 
ſelf-cruelty above our ſtrength, ſo hardly will help forward to perfection, that 
they hinder and ſet backward in all the common rudiments of Chriſtianity, as was 
prov'd. It being thus clear that the words of Chriſt can be no kind of command 
as they are vulgarly taken, we ſhall now ſee in what ſenſe they may be a command, 
and that an excellent one, the ſame with that of Moſes, and no other. Moſes had 
granted, that only for a natural annoyance, defect, or diſlike, whether in body or 
mind, (for ſo the Hebrew word plainly notes) which a man could not force himſeli 
tolive with, he might give a bill of Divorce, therby forbidding any other cauic 
wherin amendment or reconciliation might have place. This Law the Phariſees 
depraving, extended to any flight contentious cauſe whatſoever, Chriſt ther- 
fore ſeeing; where they halted, urges the negative part of the Law, which is neceſ- 
ſarily underſtood (for the determinate permiſſion of Moſes binds them from further 
licence) and checking their ſupercilious drift, declares that no accidental, tempo- 
rary, or reconcilable offence (except fornication) can juſtify a Divorce. He touches 
notherethoſe natural and perperual hindrances of ſociety, whether in body or mind, 
which are not to be remov'd; for ſuch, as they are apteſt tocauſe an unchangeable 
offence, ſo are they not capable of reconcilement, becauſe not of amendment: they 
donot break indeed, but they annihilate the bands of Marriage more than Adultery. 
For that fault committed argues not alwaysa hatred either natural or incidental a- 
gainſt whom it iscommitted; neither does it inferadiſability of all future helpfulneſs, 
or loyalty, or loving agreement, being once paſt and pardon'd, where it can be par- 
don'd : but that which naturally diſtaſtes, and finds no favour in the eyes of Matri- 
mony, can never be conceal'd, never appeas'd, never intermitted, but proves a per- 
petual nullity of love and contentment, a ſolitude and dead vacation of all accep- 
table converſing. Moſes therfore permits Divorce, but in caſes only that have no hands 
to join, and more need ſeparating than Adultery. Chriſt forbids it, but in mat- 
ters only that may accord, and thoſe leſs than Fornication. Thus is Moſes Law 
here plainly confirm'd, and thoſe cauſes which he permitted not a jot gainſaid. 
And that this is the true meaning of this place I prove by no leſs an Author than S. 
Paul himſelf, x Cor, 7. 10, 11. upon which Text Interpretersagree, that the Apoſtle 
only repeats the preceptof Chriſt: where while he ſpeaks of the Wife's reconcilement to 
ber Huſband, he puts it out of controverſy, that our Saviour meant chiefly matters 
of ſtrite and reconcilement; of which ſort he would not that any difference ſhould 
be the occaſion of Divorce, except Fornication, And that we may learn better 
how to value a grave and prudent Law of Moſes, and how unadviſedly we ſmatter 
with our lips, when we talk of Chriſt's aboliſhing any Judicial Law of his great 


Father, except in ſome circumſtances which are Judaical rather than Judicial, and 


need no aboliſhing, but ceaſe of themſelves; I ſay again, that this recited Law of 
Moſes contains a cauſe of Divorce greater beyond compare than that for Adultery : 
and whoſo cannot ſoconceive it, errs and wrongs exceedingly a Law of deep wiſdom 
for want of well fathoming. For let him mark, no man urges the juſt divorcing of 
Adultery as it is a fin, but as it is an injury to Marriage; and tho? it be but once 
committed, and that without malice, whether through importunity or opportuni- 
ty, the Goſpel does not therfore diſſuade him who would therfore divorce ; but that 
natural hatred, whenever it ariſes, is a greater evil in Marriage than the accident 
of Adultery, a greater defrauding, a greater injuſtice, and yet not blameable, he 
who underſtands not after all this repreſenting, I doubt his Will like a hard Spleen 
draws faſter than his Underſtanding can ſanguify. Nor did that man ever know or 
feel what it is to love truly, nor ever yet comprehended in his thoughts what the 
true intent of Marriage is. And this alſo will be ſomewhat above his reach, but 

yet no leſs a truth for lack of his perſpective, that as no man apprehends 

what vice is ſo well as he who is truly virtuous, no man knows Hell like him 

Vor. I, Dd 2 who 
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who converſes moſt in Heaven; ſo there is none that can eſtimate the evil and the 
affliction of a natural hatred in Matrimony, unleſs he have a Soul gentle eng h 
and ſpacious enough to contemplate what 1s true love. 'S 
And the reaſon why men ſo diſeſteem this wiſe-judging Law of God, and count 
hate, or the not finding of favour, as it is there term'd, a humorous, a diſhoneſt, and 
ſlight cauſe of Divorce, is becauſe themſelves apprehend fo little of what true con. 
cord means: for if they did, they woukl be juſter in their balancing between na. 
tural hatred and caſual adultery this being but a tranſient injury, and ſoon amen. 
ded, I mean as to the party againſt whom the treſpaſs is: but the other beingan 
unſpeakable and unremitting ſorrow and offence, wherof no amends can be mads 
no cure, no ceaſing but by Divorce, which like a divine touch in one moment 
heals all, and (like the Word of God) in one inſtant huſhes outrageous tempeſts in- 
to a ſudden ſtillneſs and peaceful calm. Yet all this ſo great a good of God's own 
enlarging to us, is by the hard reins of them that ſit us, wholly diverted and im- 
bezelPd from us. Maligners of mankind ! But who hath taught you to mangle 
thus, and make more gaſhes in the miſeries of a blameleſs creature, with the leaden 
daggers of your literal Decrees, to whole eaſe you cannot add the tithe of one ſmall 
atom, but by letting alone your unhelptul Surgery. As for ſuch as think wand. 
ring concupiſcence to be here newly and more preciſely forbidden than it was be- 
fore, if the Apoſtle can convince them, we know that we are to know luſt by the 
Law, and not by any new diſcovery of the Goſpel. The Law of Moſes knew what 
it permitted, and the Goſpel knew what it forbid; he that under a peeviſh conceit 
of debarring concupiſcence, ſhall go about to make a Novice of Moſes, (not to ſay 
a worſe thing, for reverence ſake) and ſuch a one of God himſelf as is a horror to 
think, to bind our Saviour in the default of a downright promiſe- breaking, and 
to bind the diſunions of complaining nature, in chains together, and curb them 
with a Canon Bit, *tis he that commits all the whoredom and adultery which him. 
{elf adjudges, beſides the former guilt ſo manitold that lies upon him. And if 
none of theſe conſiderations, with all their weight and gravity, can avail to the 
diſpoſſeflinghim of his precious Literalitm, let ſomeone or other entreat him butto 
read on in the ſame 19th of Marth, till he come to that place that ſays, Some make 
themſelves Eunuchs for the Kingdom of Heaven's ſake. And if then he pleale to make 
uſe of Origen's Knife, he may do well to be his own Carver. 


C HAP. XVIII. 


M hether the Words of our Saviour be rightly expounded only 
of aftual Fornication to be the cauſe of Divorce. The Opi- 
nion of Grotius, with other Reaſons. 


U T becauſe we know that Chriſt never gave a Judicial Law, and that the 
B word Fornication is variouſly ſignificant in Scripture, it will be much right 
done to our Saviour's words, to conſider diligently whether it be meant here that 
nothing but actual fornication prov'd by witneſs can warrant a Divorce, for ſo 
our Canon Law judges. Nevertheleſs, as I find that Grotius on this place hath 
obſerv*d the Chriſt ian Emperors, Theodgfus the ſecond and Juſtinian, Men of high 
Wiſdom and reputed Piety, decreed it to be a divorcive Fornication, it the 
Wite attempted either againft the knowledge, or obſtinately againſt the will of 


her Huſband, ſuch things as gave open ſuſpicion of adulterizing, as the wiltul 


. . 1 n . 0 
haunting of Feaſts, and Invitations with men not of her near Kindred, the lying 


forth of her Houſe, without probable cauſe, the frequenting of Theatres againit 
her Huſband's mind, her —— to prevent or deſtroy Conception. Hence 
that of Jerom, where Fornication is ſuſpected, the Wife may lawfully be divorced: not 
that every motion of a jealous mind ſhould be regarded, but that it ſhould not 


be exacted to prove all things by the viſibility of Law witneſſing, or elſe to hood- 


wink the Mind : for the Law is not able to judge of theſe things but by the rule 
of Equity, and by permitting a wiſe man to walk the middle way of prudent 
circumſpection, neither wretchedly jealous, nor ſtupidly and tamely patient. To 
this purpoſe hath Grotius in his Notes. He ſhews alſo that Fornication is taken 
in Scripture for ſuch a continual ro Behaviour, as tends to plain con- 


tempt of the Huſband, and proves it out of Judges 19. 2. where the Levite'sWite 
is 


+ 
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« aid to have plaid the whore againſt him; which Joſephus and the Septuagint, 
with the Chaldean, interpret only of Stubbornneſs and Rebellion againſt her Huſ- 
band: and to this I add, that Kimcbi, and the two other Rabbies who gloſs the Text, 
are in the ſame Opinion. Ben Gerſom reaſons, that had it beenWhoredom, a Few 
and a Levite would have diſdain'd to fetch her again. And this I ſhall contri- 
bute, that had it been Whoredom, ſhe would have choſen any other place to run 
to than to her Father's houſe, it being ſo infamous for an Hebrew Woman to play 
the Harlot, and ſo opprobrious to the Parents. Fornication then in this place of | 
the Fudges is underſtood for ſtubborn Diſobedience againſt the Huſband, and not x 
for Adultery. A Sin of that ſudden activity, as to be already committed when | 
no more is done, but only look'd unchaſtly : which yet I ſhould be loth to judge 
worthy a Divorce, though in our Saviour's Language it be called Adultery, Ne- 
vertheleſs when palpable and frequent ſigns are given, the Law of God, Num. 5. 
ſo far gave way to the Jealouſy of a Man, as that the Woman, ſet before the Sanc- j 
tuary with her head uncover'd, was adjur*d by the Prieſt to ſwear whether ſhewere 
falſe or no, and conftrain'd to drink that bitter water with an undoubted curſe of 
rottenneſs and tympany to follow, unleſs ſhe were innocent. And the jealous man 
had not been guiltleſs before God, as ſeems by the laſt Verſe, if having ſuch a 
ſuſpicion in his head, he ſhould neglect his trial; which it to this day it be not to be 1 
us'd, or be thought as uncertain of effect as our antiquated Law of Ordalium, yet i 
all equity will pulge that many adulterous demeanours, which are of lewd ſuſ- i} 
icion and example, may be held ſufficient to incur a Divorce, though the Act it 1 
ſelf hath not been proved. And ſeeing the Generoſity of our Nation is ſo, as 4 
to account no reproach more abominable than to be nick-nam'd the Huſband of an 
Adultereſs, that our Law ſhould not be as ample as the Law of God, to vindi- 
cite a Man from that ignoble ſufferance, is our barbarous unſkilfulneſs, not con- 
fidering that the Law ſhould be exaſperated according to our eſtimation of the 
injury. And if it muſt be ſuffer'd till the act be viſibly proved, Sclomon himſelf, 
whoſe judgment will be granted to ſurpaſs the acuteneſs of any Canoniſt, confeſſes, 
Prov. 39. 19, 20. that tor the act of Adultery it is as difficult to be found as the 
track of an eagle in the air, or the way of a ſhip in the ſea ; ſo that a Man may be 
put to unmanly indignities ere it be found out. This therfore may be e to 
inform us, that divorcive Adultery is not limited by our Saviour to the utmoſt act, 
and that to be atteſted always by eye- witneſs, but may be extended allo to di- 9 
vers obvious actions, which either plainly lead to Adultery, or give ſuch preſump- _ | bi; 
tion herby ſenſible men may ſuſpect the deed to be already done. And this the | ; 
rather may be thought, in that our Saviour choſe to uſe the word Fornication, ll: 
which word is found to ſignify other matrimonial Tranſgreſſions of main breach 4 
to that Covenant beſides actual Adultery. For that Sin needed not the riddance | 
of Divorce, but of Death by the Law, which was active even till then by the ex- 
ample of the Woman taken in Adultery ; or if the Law had been dormant, our | 
Saviour was more likely to have told them of their neglect, than to have let a | 8 
capital crime ſilently ſcape into a Divorce; or if it be ſaid, his buſineſs was not to tell 4 
them what was criminal in the civil Courts, but what was ſintul at the Bar of Con- [. 
ſcience, how dare they then, having no other ground than theſe our Saviour's words, 
draw that into the trial of Law, which both by Moſes and our Saviour was left to l 
the juriſdiction of Conſcience ? But we take from our Saviour, ſay they, only that 9 
it was Adultery, and our Law of itſelf applies the Puniſhment. But by their | 
leave that ſo argue, the great Lawgiver of all the World, who knew beſt what 
was Adultery, both to the Few and to the Gentile, appointed no ſuch ap lying, | 1 
and never likes when mortal men will be vainly preſuming to outſtrip his Juſtice. | 
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C HAP. XIX. 
Cbriſts manner of teaching. S. Paul adds 10 this matter of 


Divorce without command, to ſhew the matter to be of + 
quity, not of rigour, That the Bondage of a Chriſtian may 
beas much, and his Peace as little, in ſome other Marriages 
beſides Idolatrous. If thoſe arguments ther fore be good in that 
one caſe, why not in thoſe other ? Therfore the Apoſtle bin- 
ſelf adds iy tois towros, 


HUS at length we ſee both by this and other places, that there is ſcarce 
| any one ſaying in the Goſpel but muſt be read with limitations and dif. 
tinctions to be rightly underſtood ; for Chriſt gives no full Comments or conti- 
nued Diſcourſes, but (as Demetrius the Rhetorician phraſes it) ſpeaks oft in Mo- 
noſyllables, like a Maſter ſcattering the heavenly grain of his Doctrine like Pearls 
here and there, which requires a ſkilful and laborious Gatherer, who muſt compare 
the words he finds with other precepts, with the end of every Ordinance, and with 
the general Analogy of Evangelic Doctrine: otherwiſe many particular Sayings 
would be but ſtrange repugnant Riddles, and the Church wouldoffend in granting 
Divorce for Frigidity, which 1s not here excepted with Adultery, but by them ad- 
ded. And this was it undoubtedly, which gave reaſon to S. Paul of his own Au- 
thority, as he profeſſes, and without command from the Lord, to enlarge the 
ſeeming conſtruction of thoſe places in the Goſpel, by adding a caſe wherin a 
perſon deſerted, which is ſomething leſs than divorc'd, may lawfully marry again, 
And having declar*d his Opinion in one caſe, he leaves a further liberty for Chri- 
ſt ian prudence to determine in caſes of like importance, words ſo plain as rot to be 
ſhifted off, that a brother or a ſiſter is not under bondage in ſuch ak z adding alſo, 
that God hath called us to peace in Marriage. 

Now if it be plain that a Chriſtian may be brought into unworthy bondage, and 
his religious peace not only interrupted now and then, but perpetually and finally 
hindred in Wedloc, by miſ-yoking with a diverſity of Nature as well as of Re- 
ligion, the reaſons of S. Paul cannot be made ſpecial to that one caſe of Infidelity, 
but are of equal moment to a Divorce, wherever Chriſtian Liberty and Peace are 
without fault equally obſtrufted : That the Ordinance which God gave to our 
comfort may not be pinned upon us to our undeſerved thraldom, to be coop'd up 
as it were in mockery of Wedloc, to a perpetual betroth'd Lonelineſs and Dil- 


content, if — worſe enſue, There being nought elſe of Marriage left be- 


eween ſuch, but a diſpleaſing and forc'd remedy againſt the ſting of a brute defire : 
which fleſhly accuſtoming without the Soul's union and commixture of intellectual 
delight, as it is rather a ſoiling than a fulfilling of Marriage-Rites, fo it is enough 
to abaſe the mettle of a generous ſpirit, and finks him to a low and vulgar pitch 
of endeavour in all his actions, or (which is worſe) leaves him in a deſpairing 
plight of abject and hardned thoughts: which condition rather than a good man 
ſhould fall into, a man uſeful in the ſervice of God and Mankind, Chriſt himſelt 
hath taught us to diſpenſe with the moſt ſacred Ordinance of his Worſhip, eve! 
for a bodily healing to diſpenſe with that holy and ſpeculative Reſt of Sabbath, 
much more then with the erroneous obſervance of an ill-knotted Marriage, for 
the ſuſtaining of an overcharged faith and perſeverance. 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. XX. 


Tiemeaning of S. Paul, that Charity believethall things. Vat is 
to be ſaid to the Licence which is vainly fear d will grow here- 
by. A hat tothoſe who never have done preſcribing patience in 


this caſe. The Papiſt moſt ſevere againſt Divorce, yet moſt 
eaſy to all Licence. Of all the miſeries in Marriage God is to 
be cleared, and the faults to be laid on Man's unjuſt Laws. 


ND tho? bad cauſes would take licence by this pretext, if that cannot be 
remedied, upon their Conſcience be it who ſhall ſo do. This wasthat hard- 
nels of heart, and abuſe of a good Law, which Moſes was content to ſuffer, rather 
than good men ſhould not have it at all to uſe needfully. And he who to run at- 
ter one loſt — left ninety nine of his own flock at random in the wilderneſs, 
would little perplex his thoughts for the obduring of nine hundred and ninety ſuch 
as will daily take worſe liberties, whether they have permiſſion or not. To con- 
clude, as without charity God hath given no commandment to men, ſo without it 
neither can men rightly believe any commandment given. For every act of true 
Faith, as well that wherby we believe the Law, as that wherby we endeavour the 
Law, is wrought in us by Charity, according to that in the Divine Hymn of 
8. Paul, 1 Cor. 13. Charity believeth all things ; not as if ſhe were ſo credulous, 
which is the Expoſition hithertocurrent, for that were a trivial Praiſe, but to teach 
us that Charity is the nigh Governeſs of our Beliet, and that we cannot ſafely aſ- 
ſent to any precept written in the Bible, but as Charity commends it to us. Which 
agrees with that of the ſame Apoſtle to the Eph. 4. 14, 15. where he tells us, that 
the way to get a ſure undoubted knowledge of things, 1s to hold that for Truth 
which accords moſt with Charity. Whoſe unerring guidance and conduct havin 
follow*d as a Load-ftar, with all diligence and fidelity, in this quettion, I truſ 
(through the help of that illuminating Spirit which hath favour'd me) to have done 
no every day's work, in aſſerting after many Ages the words of Chriſt, with other 
5 of great concernment, from burdenſome and remorſeleſs obſcurity, 
tangled with manifold repugnancies, to their native luſtre and conſent between each 
other; hereby alſo diffolving tedious and Gordian difficulties, which have hitherto 
moleſted the Church of God, and are now decided not with the Sword of Alexander, 
but with the immaculate hands of Charity, tothe unſpeakable good of Chriſtendom. 
And let the extreme Literaliſt ſit down now, and revolve whether this in all neceſſit 
be not the due reſult of our Saviour's words, orif he perſiſt to be otherwiſe 8 
et him well adviſe, leſt thinking to gripe faſt the Goſpel, he be found inſtead with 
the Canon Law in his fiſt : whoſe boiſterous Edicts tyrannizing the bleſſed Or- 
cinance of Marriage into the quality of a molt unnatural and unchriſtianly yoke, 
have given the fleſh this advantage to hate it, and turn aſide, oftimes unwilling- 
ly, to all diffolute uncleanneſs, even till puniſhment itſelf is weary of and overcome 
by the incredible frequency of trading Luſt and uncontroiPd Adulteries. Yet Men 
vhoſe Creed is Cuſtom, I doubt will be ſtill endeavouring to hide the ſloth of 
their own timorous Capacities with this pretext, that for all this 'tis better to en- 


dure with patience and ſilence this Affliction which God hath ſent. And I agree 


tis true, if this be exhorted and not enjoin'd z but withal it will be wiſely done to 
be as ſure as may be, that what man's iniquity hath laid on be not imputed to God's 
lending, left under the colour of an affected patience we detain our ielves at the 
gulph's mouth of many hideous Temptations, not to be withſtood without proper 
bifts, which (as Perkins well notes) God gives not ordinarily, no not to moſt ear- 
neſt Prayers. Therfore we pray, Lead us not into Temptation; a vain Prayer, if ha- 
ing led our ſelves thither, we love to ſtray in that perilous condition. God ſends 
remedies as well as evils, under which he who lies and groans, that may lawfully ac- 
quit himſelf, is acceſſory to his own ruin; nor will it excuſe him tho? he ſuffer 
thro a ſluggiſn feartulneſs to ſearch throughly what is lawful, for fear of diſqui- 
ftng the ſecure falſity of anold Opinion. Who doubts not but that it may be piouſly 


hid, to him who would diſmiſs his frigidity, Bear your trial, take it as if God 


d have you live this life of continence? if he exhort this, I hear him Fe 
nge 
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Angel, tho? he ſpake without warrant; but if he would compel me, I know hin, 
tor Satan. To him who divorces an Adultereſs, Piety might ſay, Pardon her; you 
may ſhew much mercy, you may win a Soul : yet the Law both of God and Man 
leaves it freely to him; tor God loves not to plow upon the hearts of our endeavour, 


with over-hard and fad taſks. God delights not to make a drudge of Virtue,why;;. 


Actions muſt be all elective and unconſtrained. Forc'd Virtue is as a bolt over. 
ſhot, it goes neither forward nor backward, and does no good as it ſtands. Sccin 
therfore that neither Scripture nor Reaſon hath laid this unjuſt auſterity upon Di. 
vorce, we may reſolve that nothing elſe hath wrought it but that letter-bound Ser. 
vility of the Canon Doctors, ſuppoſing Marriage to be a Sacrament, and out of th: 
art they have to lay unneceſſary burdens upon all Men, to make a tair ſhew in the 
ſleſhly obſervance of Matrimony, though Peace and Love with all other conju- 
gal reſpects fare never ſo ill. And indeed the Papiſts, who were the ſtricteſt tor. 
bidders of Divorce, are the eaſieſt Libertines to admit of groſſer unclcanneſs; 1; 
it they hada deſign by making Wedloca ſupportleſs yoke, to violate it moſt, under 
colour of preſerving it moſt inviolable z and withal delighting (as their myſtery is) 
to make men theday-Jabourersof their ownafflictions, as if there were ſuch a ſcarcity 
of miſeries from abroad, that we ſhould be made to melt our choiceſt home Bleſſings, 
and coin them into Crofles, for want wherby to hold commerce with patience, 
It any therfore who ſhall hap to read this Diſcourſe, hath been through miſadven- 
ture ill engaged in this contracted evil here complain'd of, and finds the fits and 
workings of a high impatience frequently upon him, of all thoſe wild words which 
men in miſery think to eaſe themſelves by uttering, let him not open his lips a- 
gainſt the Providence of Heaven, or tax the ways of God and his divine Truth; 
for they are equa], eaſy, and not burdenſome ; nor do they ever croſs the juſt and 
reaſonable deſires of men, nor involve this our portion of mortal life into a ne- 
ceſſity of ſadneſs and malecontent, by Laws commanding over the unreducible 
Antipathies of Nature, ſooner or later found, but allow us to remedy and ſhake 
off thoſe evils intowhich human error hath led us through the midſt of our beſt 
intentions, and to ſupport our incident extremities by that authentic precept of 
Sovereign Charity, whoſe grand Commiſſion is to do and to diſpoſe over all the 
Ordinances of God to Man, that love and truth may advance each other to ever- 
laſting. While we, literally ſuperſtitious through cuſtomary faintneſs of heat, 
not venturing to pierce with our tree thoughts intothe full latitude of Nature and 
Religion, abandon ourſelves to ſerve under the tyranny of uſurp*d Opinions, ſut- 
fering thoſe Ordinances which were allotted to our ſolace and reviving, to trample 
over us, and hale us into a multitude of forrows, which God never meant us. And 
where he ſets us in a fair allowance of way, with honeſt liberty and prudence to 
our guard, we never leave ſubtilizing and caſuiſtingtill we have ſtraitned and pared 
that liberal path into a Razor's edge to walk on, between a precipice of unneceſſary 
miſchief on either ſide ; and ſtarting at every falſe Alarm, we do not know which 
way to ſet a foot forward with manly Confidence and Chriſtian Relolution, thro' 
the confuſed ringing in our ears of panic ſcruples and amazements. | 


C HAP. XXI. 


That the Matter of Divorce is not to be try d by Law, but & 
Conſcience, as many other Sins are. The Magiſtrate can 
only ſee that the condition of Divorce be juſt and equal. The 
Opinion of Fagius, and the Reaſons of this Aſſertion. 


Nother act of Papal Encroachment it was, to pluck the power and arbitrement 

of Divorce from the Maſter of the Family, into whoſe hands God and the Lax 

of all Nations had put it, and Chriſt ſoleftit, preaching only tothe Conſcience, and not 
authorizing a Judicial Court to toſs about and divulge the uncaccountable and ſecret 
reaſon of diſaffection between Man and Wife, asa thing moſt improperly anſwerable 
toany ſuch kind of trial. But the Popes of Rome, perceiving the great Revenue and 
high Authority it would give them even over Princes, to havethe judging and dect- 


ding of ſuch a main conſequence in the life of man as was Divorce, wrought ſo ** 
| l 
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the Superſtition of thoſe Ages, as to diveſt them of that right which God from the 
beginning had entruſted to the Huſband : by which means they ſubjected that an- 
cient and naturally domeſtic Prerogative to an external and unbefitting Judica- 
ture. For although differences in Divorce about Dowries, Jointures, and the like, 
beſides the puniſhing of Adultery, ought not to ” without referring, if need be, 
to the Magiſtrate ; yet that the abſolute and fina 

long to any civil or earthly power, againſt the will and conſent of both parties, 
or of the Huſband alone, ſome reaſons will be here urg'd as ſhall not need to de- 


favour of this Opinion. Grotius and many more agree, that notwithſtanding what 
Chriſt ſpake therin to the Conſcience, the Magiſtrate is not therby enjoin*d aught 
againſt the preſervation of civil peace, of equity, and of convenience. Among 
theſe Fagius is moſt remarkable, and gives the ſame liberty of pronouncing Divorce 
to the Chriſtian Magiſtrate as the Moſaic had. For whatever (ſaith he) Chriſt ſpake 


eſs of heart will not be à tolerable Wife to ber Huſband, it will be lawful as well 
now as of old to paſs the bill of Divorce, not by private, but by public authority, 
Nor doth Man ſeparate them then, but God by his Law of Divorce given by Moſes, 
What can hinder the Magiſtrate from ſo doing, to whoſe government all outward things 


theſe bodies whoſe minds are already ſeparate , it being his office to procure peaceable 
and convenient living in the Commonwealth; and being as certain alſo, that they ſo 
weeſſarily ſeparated cannot all receive a fingle life? And this I obſerve, that our 
Divines do generally condemn ſeparation of bed and board, without the liberty 
of ſecond choice: if that therfore in ſome caſes be moſt purely neceſſary, as who 
ſo blockiſh to deny; then is this alſo as needful. Thus far by others is already 
well ſlept, to inform us that Divorce is not a matter of Law, but of Charity: if 
there remain a furlong yet to end the queſtion, theſe following reaſons may ſerve 
to gain it with any apprehenſion not too unlearned or too wayward, Firſt becauſe 
oft-times the cauſes of ſeeking Divorce reſide fo deeply in the radical and inno- 
cent affections of Nature, as is not within the dioceſe of Law to tamper with. O- 
ther relations may aptly enough be held together hy a civil and virtuous love: but 
the duties of Man and Wife are ſuch as are chiefly converſant in that love, which 
is moſt ancient and meerly natural, whoſe two prime ſtatutes are to join it ſelf to 
that which is good, and acceptable, and friendly; and to turn aſide and de- 
part from what is diſagreeable, diſplcaſing, and unlike : of the two this lat- 
ter is the ſtrongeſt, and moſt equal to be regarded ; for although a Man may often 
be unjuſt in ſeeking that which he loves, yet he can never be unjuſt or blameable 
in retiring from his endleſs trouble and diſtaſte, whenas his tarrying can redound 
to no true content on either ſide, Hate is of all things the mightieſt divider, nay 
is diviſion it ſelf. To couple hatred therfore, though wedloc try all her golden 
links, and borrow to her aid all the iron manacles and fetters of Law, it does 
but ſeek to twiſt a rope of ſand, which was a taſk they ſay that pos'd the Devil: 
and that ſluggiſh fiend in hell, Ocnus, whom the Poems tell of, brought his 
idle cordage to as good effect, which never ſerv*d to bind with, but to teed the 
Aſs that ſtood at his elbow. And that the reſtrictive Law againſt Divorce attains 
as little to bind any thing truly in a disjointed Marriage, or to keep it bound, 
| but ſerves only to feed the ignorance and definitive impertinence of a doltiſh Ca- 
non, were no abſurd alluſion. To hinder therfore thoſe deep and ſerious regreſſes 
of Nature in a reaſonable ſoul, parting from that miſtaken help which he juſtl 
ſeeks in a perſon created for him, recollecting himſelf from an unmeet help a hich, 
was never meant, and to detain him by compulſion in ſuch an unpredeſtin'd mi- 
ſery as this, is in diameter againſt both Nature and Inſtitution : but to interpoſe 
2 juriſdictive Power over the inward and irremediable diſpoſition of Man, to 
command love and ſympathy, to forbid diſlike againſt the guiltleſs inſt inct of Na- 
ture, is not within the Province of any Law to reach, and were indeed an uncom- 
modious rudeneſs, not a juſt power: for that Law may bandy with Nature, 
and traverſe her ſage motions, was an error in Callicles the Rhetorician, whom Se- 
crates from high principles confutes in Plato's Gorgias. It therfore Divorce may be 
fo natural, and that Law and Nature are not to go contrary; then to forbid Di- 
vorce compulſively, is not only againſt Nature, but againſt Law. 

Next, it muſt be remembred that all Law is for ſome good that may be frequent- 
attain'd without the admixture of a worſe inconvenience; and therfore many 
groſs faults, as ingratitude and the like, which are too far within the ſoul to be 
Vor. I. E e cur'd 


hindring of Divorce cannot be- 


cline the touch. But firſt I ſhall recite what hath been already yielded by others in 


to the regenerate, the Fudge hath to deal with the vulgar: if therfore any through hard- 


are ſubje?, to ſeparate and remove from perpetual vexation, and no ſmall danger, 
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cur'd by conſtraint of Law, are left only to be wrought on by conſcience and 
perſuaſion, Which made Ariſtotle, in the roth of his Ethics to Nicomachus, aim 
at a kind of diviſion of Law into private or perſwaſive, and public or compulſiye. 
Hence it is that the Law forbidding Divorce, never attains to any good end 
ſuch Prohibition, but rather multiplies evil, For if Nature's reſiſtleſs ſway in 
love or hate be once compelPd, it grows careleſs of it felf, vicious, uſeleſs 10 
friends, unſerviceable and ſpiritleſs to the Commonwealth, Which Moſes right. 
ly foreſaw, and all wiſe Lawgivers that ever knew Man, what kind of creature 
he was. The Parlament alſo and Clergy of England were not ignorant of this 
when they conſented that Harry the 8th might put away his Queen Anne of Class, 
whom he could not like after he had been wedded half a year; unleſs it weretha,, 
contrary to the Proverb, they made a neceſſity of that which might have been a 
virtue in them to do: for even the freedom and eminence of Man's creation give; 
him to be a Law in this matter to himſelf, being the head of the other ſex which 
was made for him; whom therfore though he ought not to injure, yet neither 
ſhould he be forc'd to retain in ſociety to his own overthrow, nor to hear an; 
Judge therin above himſelf. It being alſo an unſeemly affront to the ſequeſtre] 
and veiled modeſty of that Sex, to have her unpleaſingneſs and other concealment, 
bandied up and down, and aggravated in open Court by thoſe hir'd maſters of 
Tongue-fence. Such uncomely exigencies it befel no leſs a Majeſty than Heyry 
the VIII. to be reduc'd to, who finding juſt reaſon in his conſcience to forgo lis 
brother's Wife, after many indignitics of being deluded, and made a boy of by 
thoſe his two Cardinal Judges, was conſtrain'd at laſt, for want of other proof, that 
ſhe had been carnally known by Prince Arthur, even to uncover the nakedneſs of 
that virtuous Lady, and to recite openly the obſcene evidence of his Brother's 
Chamberlain. Yet it pleasd God to make him ſee all the Tyranny of Acne, by 
diſcovering this which they exercis'd over Divorce, and to make him the begin- 


ner of a Reformation to this whole Kingdom, by firſt aſſerting into his ſamilrary 


Power the Right of juſt Divorce. *Tis true, an Adultereſs cannot be ſhamed c- 
nough by any public proceeding; but that Woman whoſe honour is not apneach'd, 
is leis injur'd by a ſilent diſmiſſion, being otherwiſe not illiberally dealt with, than 
to endure a clamouring debate of utterleſs things, in a buſineſs of that civil ſc- 
crecy and difficult diſcerning, as not to be over-much queftion'd by neareſt Friends. 
Which drew that anſwer from the greateſt and worthieſt Reman of his time, 
Paulus Emilius, being demanded why he would put away his Wife for no vilible 
reaſon? This Shoe (ſaid he, and held it out on his foot) 7s @ neat ſhoe, a new ſee, 
and yet none of you know where it wrings me : much leſs by the unfami iar cognizance 
of a fee'd Gameſter can ſuch a private difference be examin'd, neither ought it. 
Again, if Law aim at the firm eſtabliſhment and preſervation of matrimonial 
faith, we know that cannot thrive under violent means, but is the more violatec. 
It is not when two unfortunately met are by the Canon forc'd to draw in that yk 
an unmercitul day's work of ſorrow till death unharneſs *em, that then the Law 
keeps Marriage moſt unviolated and unbroken; but when the Law takes order 
that Marriage be accountant and reſponſible to perform that ſociety, whether it 
be religious, civil, or corporal, which may be conſcionably requir* and claim”. 
therin, or elſe to be diſſolv'd it it cannot be undergone, This is to make Mar- 
riage moſt indiſſoluble, by making it a juſt and equal dealer, a performer 0! 
thole due helps which inſtituted the Covenant, being otherwiſe a moſt unjult con. 
tract, and no more to be maintain'd under tuition of Law than the vileſt fraud, 
or cheat, or theft that may be committed. But becauſe this is ſuch a ſecret Kind 
of fraud or theft, as cannot be diſcern'd by Law, but only by the Plaintiff him- 
ſelf; thertore to divorce was never counted a political or civil offence neither to 
Jew nor Gentile, nor by any judicial intendment of Chriſt, further than could be 
difcern'd to tranſgrefs the allowance of Moſes, which was of neceſſity ſo large, that 
it doth all one as if it ſent back the matter undeterminable at Law, and intracta- 
ble by rough dealing, to have inſtructions and admonitions beſtow'd about it by 
them whole ſpiritual office is to adjure and to denounce, and ſo left to the Con. 
ſcience. The Law can only appoint the juſt and equal conditions of Divorce, and 
is to look how it is an injury to the divorc'd, which in truth it can be none, as 2 
meer ſeparation; for if ſhe conſent, wherin has the Law to right her? or conſent 
not, then is it either juſt, and ſo deſerved ; or if unjuſt, ſuch in all likelihood ua 
the Divorcer: and to part from an unjuſt Man is a happineſs, and no injury to be 


| lamented. Bur ſuppole it be an injury, the Law is not able to amend it, unlels 


ſhe think it other than a miſerable redreſs to return back from whence oy 
HE expcll ; 
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exp<11'd, or but intreated to be gone, or elſe to live apart ſtill married without Mar- 
ringe, a married Widow. Laſt, if it be to chaſten the Divorcer, what Law puniſh- 
«5 a deed which is not moral but natural, a deed which cannot certainly be found to 
be an injury? or how can it be puniſh'd by prohibitingthe Divorce, but thatthe In- 
nocent muſt equally partake both in the ſhame and in the ſmart ? So that which way 
ſoever we look, the Law can to no rational purpoſe forbid Divorce, it can only 
take care that the conditions of Divorce be not injurious. Thus then we ſee the 
trial of Law how impertinent it is to this queſtion of Divorce, how helpleſs next, 
and then how hurtful, 


C HAP. XXII. 


The laſt Reaſon why Divorce is not to be refrained by Law, 
it being againſt the Law of Nature and of Nations. The 
larger proof whereof referred to My. Selden's Book De 
Jure Naturali & Gentium. An Oljection of Paræus an- 
ſwered. How it ought to be ordered by the Church. That 


this will not breed any worſe inconvenience, nor ſo bad as is 


NOW ſuffered. 


Herfore the laſt Reaſon why it ſhould not be,isthe example we have, not on- 

ly from the nobleſt and wiſeſt Commonwealths,guided by the cleareſt light 

of human knowledge, but alſo from the divine Teſtimonies of God himſelt, law- 
giving in perſon to a ſanctified people. That all this is true, whoſo deſires to know 
at large with'leaſt pains,and expects not here over-long rehearſals of that which is 
by others already ſo judiciouſly gather'd, let him haſten to be acquainted with that 
noble Volume written by our LearnedSe/den,Of the Law of Nature and of Nations, 
a Work more uſeful and more worthy to be perus'd by whoſoever ſtudies to be 
a great Man in wiſdom, equity, and juſtice, than all thoſe Decretals and ſumleſs 
Sums, which the Pontifica! Clerks have doted on, ever ſince that unfortunate Mo- 
ther famouſly ſinn*d thrice, and died impenitent of her bringing into the World 
thoſe two miſbegotten Infants, and for ever Infants, Lombard and Gratian, him 
the Compiler of Canon iniquity, t'other the Tubalcain of Scholaſtic Sophiſtry, 
whoſe overſpreading Barbariſm hath not only infus*d their own baſtardy upon the 
fruitfulleſt part of human Learning, not only diſſipated and dejected the clear 
light of Nature in us, and of Nations, but hath tainted! allo the fountains of Di- 
vine Doctrine, and render'd the pure and ſolid Law of God unbeneficial to us by 
their calumnious Dunceries. Yet this Law which their unſkilfulneſs hath made 
liable to all ignominy, the purity and wiſdom of this Law ſhall be the buckler 
of our diſpute, Liberty of Divorce we claim not, we think not but from this 
Law; the dignity, the faith, the authority therof is now grown among Chriſtians. 
O aſtoniſhment ! a labour of no mean difficulty and envy to defend. That it 
ſhould not be counted a faltring diſpenſe, a flattering permiſſion of fin, the bill of 
Adultery, a ſnare, is the expence of all this Apology. And all that we ſolicit is, 
that it may be ſuffered to ſtand in the place where God ſet it, amidſt the Firm: - 
ment of his holy Laws, to ſhine, as it was wont, upon the weaknefles and errors 
of Men, periſhing elſe in the ſincerity of their honett purpoles : for certain there 
is no memory of Whoredoms and Adulteries left among us now, when this war- 
ranted freedom of God's own giving is made dangerous aud diſcarded for a ſcrole 
of licence. It muſt be your ſuffrages and votes, O Engliſhmen, that this exploded 
Decree of God and Moſes may ſcape and come off fair, Without the cenſure of a 
ſhameful abrogating : which, if yonder Sun ride ſure, and means not to break 
word with us to-morrow, was never yet abrogated by our Saviour, Give ſentence 
if you pleaſe, that the frivolous Canon may reverſe the infallible judgment ol 
Moſes and his great Director. Or if it be the reformed Writers whoſe Doctrine 
perſwades this rather, their Reaſons J dare affirm are all ſilenc'd, unleſs it be 
only this. Pareus on the Corinthians would prove that hardncſs of heart in 
Ivorce is no more now to be permitted, but to be amerc*] with Fine and In- 
priſonment. I am not willing to diſcover the forgettings of Reverend Men, yet 
here I muſt : What article or clauſe of the whole new Con int can Paræus bring 
to cxaſperate the Judicial Law, upon any infirmity under the Goſpe] ? (Ian 
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infirmity, for if it were the high hand of fin, the Law as little would have eg. 
dur'd it as the Goſpel) it would not ſtretch to the dividing of an Inheritance; 1. 
refus'd to condemn Adultery, not that theſe things ſhould not be done at Lau 
but to ſhew that the Goſpel hath not the leaſt influence upon Judicial Courts, much 
leſs to make them ſharper and more heavy, leaſt of all to arraign before a temps. 
ral Judge that which the Law without Summons acquitted. But (faith he) th 
Law was the time of youth, under violent affections; the Goſpel in us is mature 
age, and ought to ſubdue affections. True, and fo ought the Law too, if they be 
found inordinate, and not meerly natural and blameleſs. Next I diſtinguiſh, that 
the time of the Law is compar'd to Youth and Pupillage in reſpect of the Cer:. 
monial part, which led the Zews as children through corporal and gariſh rudi. 
ments, until the fulneſs of time ſhould reveal to them the higher leſſons of alt 
and. Redemption. This is not meant of the moral part, therin it ſoberly concern! 
them not to be Babies, but to be Men in good carneſt: the fad and awful Ma. 
jelly of that Law was not to be jeſted with: to bring a bearded Nonage with la. 
civious Diſpenſations before tharThrone, had been a lewd affront, as it is now a gr 
millake. But what Diſcipline is this, Paræus, to nouriſh violent affections iy 


em in mature 


out indulgence fo banctulto Youth, and that the Gotpel ſhould now correct: 


ct th. 
by admonition and reproof only, in free and mature Age, which was puniſh'd with 


reprieve it? So then, neither from Maſes nor from Chriſt hath the Magiſtrate any 
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Chriſt pronounc'd, the matter not being of malice, but of nature, and ſo not ca- 
pable of reconciling; to conſtrain him further were to unchriſten him, to unman 
him, to throw the Mountain of Sni upon him, with the weight of the whole 
Law to boot, flat againſt the liberty and eſſence of the Goſpel, and yet nothing 
available either to the ſanctity of Marriage, the good of Huſband, Wite, or 
Children, nothing profitable either to Church or Commonwealth, but hurt!!! 
and pernicious in all theſe reſpects. But this will bring in contuſion : yet thele 
cautious miſtruſters might conſider, that what they thus object lights not upon 
this Book, but upon that which I engage againſt them, the Bok of Gol and 
AMaſes, with all the wiſdom and providence which had forecaſt the worit of con- 
fuſion that could ſucceed, and yet thought fit of ſuch a permiſſion. Bat let them 
be of good cheer, it wrought fo little diforder among the Jetos, that from AMY 
till after the Captivity, not one of the Prophets thought it worth the rebuking; 
tor that of Melachy well look'd into will appear to be not againſt divorcing, but 
rather againſt keeping ſtrange Concubines, to the vexation of their J{rbrew Waves, 
It therfore we Chriſtians may be thought as good and tractable as the Jet were, 
and certainly the Prohibiters of Divorce preſume us to be better, then lets con- 
tufon is to be fear'd for this among us than was among them. If we be worte, er 
but as bad, which lamentable examples confirm we are, then have we more, Or 
at leait as much, need of this permitted Law, as they to whom God theriore gave 
it (as they ſay) under a harſher Covenant. Let not therfore the fraiity of man 
go on thus inventing needleſs troubles to it ſelf, to groan under the falle 174g1- 
nation of a ſtrictneſs never impos'd from above; enjoining that for duty which 
is an impoſſible and vain ſupererogating. Be not righteous overizuch, is the con 
tel of Eccleſiaſtes , why fhouldſt thou deſi roy thy ſelf ? Let us not be thus over-cu- 
rious to train at atoms, and yet to ſtop every vent and cranny of permiſſive l. 
berty, leſt Nature wanting thoſe needful pores and breathing-places which Gol 
hath not debarr'd our weakneſs, either ſuddenly break out into ſome wide rup- 
ture of open Vice and frantic Hereſy, or elſe inwardly feſter with repining and 
blaſphemous thoughts, under an unreaſonable and fruitleſs rigor of unwarranted 
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Law. Againſt which evils nothing can more beſeem the Religion of the Church, 
or the Wiſdom of the State, than to conſider timely and ee And in ſo do- 
ing let them not doubt but they ſhall vindicate the miſreputed Honour of God 
and his great Lawgiver, by ſuffering him to give his own Laws according to the 
condition of man's nature beſt known to him, without the unſufferable imputation 
of diſpenſing legally with many ages of ratified Adultery. They ſhall recover the 
miſattended words of Chriſt to the ſincerity of their true ſenſe from manifold 
Contradictions, and ſhall open them with the key of Charity. Many helpleſs 
Chriſtians they ſhall raiſe from the depth of ſadneſs and diſtreſs, utterly unfitted 
as they are to ſerve God or Man: many they ſhall reclaim from obſcure and gid- 
dy Sets, many regain from diſſolute and brutiſh Licence, many from deſperate 
hardneſs, if ever that were juſtly pleaded. They ſhall ſet free many Daughters of 
ral, not wanting much of her ſad plight whom Satan had bound eighteen years, 
Man they ſhall reſtore to his juſt Dignity and Prerogative in Nature, preferring 
the Soul's free peace before the promiſcuous draining of a carnal rage. Marriage 
from a perillous hazard and ſnare, they ſhall reduce to be a more certain haven 
and retirement of happy Society; when they ſhall judge according to God and 
Moſes, and how not thet1 according to Chriſt ? when they ſhall judge it more wil- 
dom and goodneſs to break that Covenant ſeemingly, and keep it really, than by 
compulſion of Law to keep it ſeemingly, and by compulſion ot blameleſs Nature 
to break it really, at leaſt if it were ever truly join'd. The vigor of Diſcipline 
they may then turn with better ſucceſs upon the proſtitute looſeneſs of the times, 
when men finding in themſelves the infirmities of former Ages, ſhall not be con- 
ſtrain'd above the gift of God in them, to unprofitable and impoſſible Obſervan- 
ces, never required from the civileſt, the wiſeſt, the holieſt Nations, whoſe other 
Excellencies in moral virtue they never yet could equal. Laſt of all, to thoſe 
whoſe mind is ſtill to maintain textual reſtrictions, wherof the bare ſound cannot 
conſiſt ſometimes with Humanity, much leſs with Charity, I would ever anſwer 
by putting them in remembrance of a Command above all Commands, which they 
ſeem to have forgot, and who ſpake itz in compariſon wherof, this which they 
ſo exalt is but a petty and ſubordinate Precept. Let them gs therfore with whom 
am loth to couple them, yet they will needs run into the ſame blindneſs with 
the Phariſees; let them go therfore and conſider well what this leſſon means, I will 
bave mercy and not ſacrifice ;, tor on that ſaying all the Law and Prophets depends, 
much more the Goſpel, whoſe end and excellence is mercy and peace. Or if they 
cannot learn that, how will they hear this? which yet I ſhall not doubt to leave 
with them as a Concluſion, That God the Son hath put all other things under his 
own feet, but his Commandments he hath left all under the feet of Charity, 
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Whercin the Doctrine and Diſcipline of Divorce, as was lately pub. 
liſh'd, is confirm'd by Explanation of Scripture, by Teſtimony of an- 
cient Fathers, of civil Laws in the Primitive Church, of famouſeſt re. 
formed Divines ; and laſtly, by an intended Act of the Parlament and 
Church of Eugland in the laſt ycar of EDWARD the Sixth, 
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To the PARLAMENT. 


HAT which I knew to be the part of a good Magiſtrate, aiming at 
true liberty through the right information of religious and civil lite, 
and that which I ſaw, and was partaker of, your Vows and folemn 
Covenants, Parlament of England, your actions alſo maniteſtly tending 

to exalt the Truth, and to depreſs the tyranny of Error, and ill Cuſtom, with more 
conſtancy and prowels than ever yet any, ſince that Parlament which put che 
firſt Scepter of this Kingdom into his hand whom God and extraordinary Vurtve 
made their Monarch, were the cauſes that mov'd me, one elſe not placing much 
in the eminence of a Dedication, to preſent your high notice with a Diſcourie, 
conſcious to it ſelf of nothing more than of diligence, and firm affection to the 
public good. And that ye took it ſoas wiſe and impartial men, obtaining to great 
power and dignity, are wont to accept, in matters both doubtful and important, 
what they think offer'd them well meant, and from a rational ability, I had no 
Icfs than to perſwade me. And on that perſwaſion am returned, as to a famous 
and free port, my ſelf alſo bound by more than a maritime Law, to expole as 
ircely what fraughtage I conceive to bring of no triiles. For although it be gene- 
rally known, how and by whom ye have been inſtizared to a hard cenſure ol that 
former book entitPd, The Doctrine and Diſcipline of Divorce, an opinion held by 
ſome of the beſt among retormed Writers without ſcandal or confutement, thy 
now thought new and dangerous by ſome of our ſevere Gnoſlics, whole little rea 
ing, and leſs meditating holds ever with hardeſt obſtinacy that which it too ug 
with eaſieſt credulity ; I do not find yet that aught, for the furious incite me 
which have been us'd, hath iſſu'd by your appointment, that might give 
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Expoſitions on four places of Scripture; &c. 
leaſt interruption or diſrepute either to the Author, or to the Book. Which he 
who will be better advis'd than to call your neglect, or connivance at a thing ima- 
gin'd ſo perilous, can attribute 1t to nothing more juſtly, than to the deep and 
quiet ſtream of your direct and calm deliberations, that gave not way either to the 
ſervent raſhnels, or the immaterial gravity of thoſe who ceas'd not to exaſperate 
without cauſe. For which uprightneſs and incorrupt refuſal of what ye were in- 
cens'd to, Lords and Commons, (though it were done to juſtice, not to me, and 
was a peculiar demonſtration how far your ways are different from the raſh vul- 
gar) beſides thoſe allegiances of Oath and Duty, which are my public debt to your 
public Labours, I have yet a ſtore of gratitude laid up, which cannot be exhauſt - 
ed; and ſuch thanks perhaps they may live to be, as ſhall more than whiſper to 
the next ages. Yet that the Author may be knownto ground himſelf upon his own 
innocence, and the merit of his cauſe, not upon the favour of a diverſion, or a de- 
lay to any juſt cenſure, but wiſhes rather he might ſee thoſe his detracters at any 
fair meeting, as learned debatements are privileg'd with a due freedom under e- 
qual Moderators, I thall here briefly ſingle one of them (becauſe he hath oblig'd 
me to it) who I perſwade me having ſcarce read the book, nor knowing him who 
writ it, or at leaſt teigning the latter, hath not forborn to ſcandalize him, uncon- 
ferr'd with, unadmoniſh'd, undealt with by any paſtorly or brotherly convince- 
ment, in the moſt open and invective manner, and at the molt bitter opportuni- 
ty that drift or fer deſign could have invented. And this, whenas the Canon 
Law, though commonly molt favouring the boldneſs of their Prieſts, puniſhes the 
naming or traducing of any perſon in the Pulpit, was by him made no ſcruple. If 
I ſhall cherſore take licence by the right of nature, and that liberty wherin I was 
born, to defend my felt publicly againſt a printed Calumny, and do willingly ap- 

cal to thoſe Judges to whom I am accus'd, it can be no immoderate, or unal- 
Cradle courle of ſeeking ſo juſt and needful reparations. Which I had done long 
fince, had not theſe employments, which are now viſible, deferr'd me. Ir was 


preach'd betore ye, Lords and Commons, in Auguſt laſt upon a ſpecial day of 


Humiliation, that here was a wicked Book abroad, and ye were taxt of fin that it 
was yet vncenſur*d, the Book deſerving to be burnt; and Impudence alſo was charg'd 
upon the Author, ho durſt. /et his name to it, and dedicate it to your ſelves, Firſt, 
Lords and Commons, I pray to that God, before whom ye then were proſtrate, 
ſo to forgive ye thoſe omiſſions and treſpaſſes, which ye deſire moſt ſhould find 
torgivencſs, as I ſhall ſoon ſhew to the world how eaſily ye abſolve your ſelves 
of that which this man calls your Sin, and is indeed your Wiſdom, and your 
Noblenefs, wherof to this day ye have done well not to repent. He terms it 4 
wickes Book, and why but for allowing other Cauſes of Divorce, than Chriſt and his 
Ateſtles mention? and with the ſame cenſure condemns of wickedneſs not only 
Marlin Bucer, that elect Inſtrument of Reformation, highly honour'd and had in 
reverence by Edward the ſixth, and his whole Parlament, whom alfo I had pub- 
liſhed in Exgliſb by a good providence, about a week before this calumnious di- 
greſſion was preach'd; ſo that if he knew not Bucer then, as he ought to have known, 
he might at leaſt have known him ſome months after, ere the Sermon came in 


print, wherin notwithſtanding he perſiſts in his former ſentence, and condemas a- 


gain of wickedneſs, either ignorantly or wiltully, not only Martin Bucer, and all 
the choiceſt and holieſt of our Reformers, but the whole Parlament and Church 
of England in thoſe beſt and pureſt times of Edward the ſixth. All which I ſhall 
prove with good evidence, at the end of thoſe Explanations. And then let it be 
nudg'd and ſeriouſly conſider'd with what hope the affairs of our Religion are 


committed to one among others, who hath now only left him which of the twain 


he will chooſe, whether this ſhall be his palpable ignorance, or the fame wicked- 
neſs of his own Book, which he ſo laviſhly imputes to the writings of other men: 
and whether this of his, that thus peremptorily defames and attaints of wickedneſs 
unſpotted Churches, unblemiſh'd Parlaments, and the moſt eminent Reſtorers of 
Chriſtian Doctrine, deſerve not to be burnt firſt. And if his heat had burſt out only 
againſt theOpinion,his wonted paſſion had no doubt been ſilently borne with wont- 
ed patience, But ſince, againſt the charity of that ſolemn place and meeting, it 
| lerv'd him further to inveigh opprobriouſly againſt the perſon, branding him 
with no leſs than impudence, only for ſetting his name to what he had written; I 
mult be excusꝰd not to be ſo wanting to the defence of an honeſt Name, or to the 
reputation of thoſe good Men who afford me their ſociety, but to be ſenſible of 
ſuch a foul endeavour'd diſgrace: not knowing aught either in mine own deſerts, 
or the Laws of this Land, why I ſhould be ſubject, in ſuch a notorious and ille- 
ga! manner, to the intemperances of this man's preaching choler. And indeed 
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to be ſo prompt and ready in the midſt of his humbleneſs, to toſs reproaches o- 
this bulk and ſize, argues as if they were the weapons of his exerciſe, I am "Ty 
not of his Miniſtry, or of that day's work. Certainly to ſubſcribe m 


na 
what I was to own, was what the State had order'd and requires, Ant h —_— 


liſts not to be malicious, would call it ingenuity, clear conſcience, willingneſs to 
avouch what might be queſtion'd, or to be better inſtructed. And if God were ſo 
diſpleas'd with thoſe, Ja. 58. who on the ſolemn faſt were wont to ſinite with the fi 
of wickedneſs, it could be no ſign of his own humiliation accepted, which diſpgy'; 
him to ſmite ſo keenly with a reviling tongue. Bur if only to have writ my name 
muſt be counted impudence, how doth this but juſtify another, who might affrn 
with as good warrant, that the late Diſcourſe of Scripture and Reaſon, which i; 
certain to be chiefly his-own draught, was publiſh*d without a name, out of bat 
fear, and the ſly avoidance of what might follow to his detriment, if the par- 
ty at Court ſhould hap to reach him? And I, to have ſet my name, where h. 
accuſes me to have ſet it, am ſo far from recanting, that I offer my hand affe ;; 
need be, to make good the fame opinion which I there maintain, by inevitable 
conſequences drawn parallel from his own principal arguments in that of Sig 
ture and Reaſon: which I ſhall pardon him, if he can deny, without ſhaking his 
own compoſition to pieces. The impudence therfore, ſince he weigh fo iti. 
what a groſs revile that was to give his equal, I ſend him back again for a p/4. 
lactery to ſtitch upon his arrogance, that cenſures not only before conviction 0 
bitterly without ſo much as one reaſon given, but cenſures the Congregation ot 
his Governors to their faces, for not being ſo haſty as himſelf to cenſure. 

And wheras my other crime is, that I addreſs'd the Dedication of what I had 
ſtudied, to the Parlament, how could I better declare the loyalty which I owe to 
that ſupreme and majeſtic Tribunal, and the opinion which J have of the high- 
entruſted judgment, and perſonal worth aſſembled in that place? With the ſame 
affections therfore, and the ſame addicted fidelity, Parlament of Exgland, I here 
again have brought to your peruſal on the ſame argument theſe following Expo- 
fitions of Scripture. The former Book, as pleas'd ſome to think, who were thought 
judicious, bad of reaſon in it to a ſufficiency ; what they requir'd, was that the 
Scriptures there all:dg*d might be difcuſs'd more fully. To their deſires, thus 
much further hath been labour'd in the Scriptures. Another ſort alſo who wanted 
more authorities, and citations, have not been here unthought of. If all this at- 
tain not to ſatisfy them, as I am confident that none of thoſe our great controver- 
ſies at this day hath had a more demonſtrative explaining, I muit confeſs to ad- 
mire what it is; for doubtleſs it is not reaſon now-a-days that fatis4es, or ſuborns 
the common credence of men, to yield fo eaſily, and grow ſo vehement in mat- 
ters much more diſputable, and far leſs conducing to the daily good and peace of 
life. Some whole neceſſary ſhifts have long enur'd them to cloak the defects of 
their unſtudied years, and hatred now to learn, under the appearance of a grave 
ſolidity, which eſtimation they have gain'd among weak perceivers, find the cafe 
of ſighting what they cannot refute, and are determin'd, as I hear, to hold it 
not worth the anſwering. In which number I mult be forc'd to reckon that Doc- 
tor, who in a late equivocating Treatiſe plauſibly ſet afloat againſt the Dippers, 
diving the while himſelf with a more deep prelatical malignance againſt the pre- 
ſent State and Church-government, mentions with ignominy he Trafate 4 
D.vorce; yet anſwers nothing, but inſtead therof (for which I do not commend 
his marſhalling) ſets Moſes alſo among the crew of his Anabaptiſts, as one who 
to a holy Nation, the Commonwealth of Frael, gave Laws breaking the bonds 
Marriage to inordinate luſt. "Theſe are no mean ſurges of blaſphemy, not only 
dipping Moſes the divine Lawgiver, but daſhing with a high hand againſt the 
juſtice and purity of God himſelf ; as theſe enſuing Scriptures plainly and freely 
handled ſhall verify to the launcing of that old epgftemated error. Him therfore 
I leave now to his repentance. | 

Others, which is their courteſy, confeſs that wit and parts may do much to make 
that ſeem true which is not (as was objected to Socrates by them who could not 


reſiſt his efficacy, that he ever made the wotſt cauſe ſeem the better) and thus 


thinking themſelves diſcharg'd of the difficulty, love not to wade further into the 
tear of a conyincement. Theſe will be their excuſes to decline the full examining 
of this ſerious point. So much the more I preſs it and repeat it, Lords and Com 
mons, that ye beware while time is, ere this grand ſecret, and only art of igno- 
rance affecting tyranny, grow powerful, and rule among us. For if ſound argu- 
ment and reaſon ſhall be thus put off, either by ap undervaluing ſilence, *. 5 
maſter 
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maſterly cenſure of a railing word or two in the Pulpit, or by rejecting the force 
of truth, as the meer cunning of Eloquence and Sophiſtry, what can be the end of 
this, but that all good learning and knowledge will ſuddenly decay? Ignorance, 
and illiterate preſumption, which 1s yet but our diſeaſe, will turn at length into 
our very conſtitution, and prove the bettic evil of this age: worſe to be fear'd, 
if it get once to reign over us, than any fifth Monarchy, It this ſhall be the courſe, 
that what was wont to be a chief commendation, and the ground of other men's 
confidence in an Author, his diligence, his learning, his clocution whether by 
right, or by ill meaning ranted him, ſhall be turn'd now to a diſadvantage and 
ſulpicion againſt him, that what he writes, though unconfuted, muſt thertore I 
miſtruſted, therfore not receiv'd for the induſtry, the exactneſs, the labour in it, 
confeſs'd to be more than ordinary; as if wiſdom had now forſaken the thirſty 
and laborious inquirer to dwell againſt her nature with the arrogant and ſhallow 
habler, to what purpoſe all thoſe pains and that continual ſearching requir'd ot 
us by Solomon to the attainment of underſtanding; why are men bred up with 
ſuch care and expence to a life of perpetual ſtudies, why do your ſelves with ſuch 
endeavour ſec k to wipe off the imputation of intending to diſcourage the progreſs 
and advance of learning? He therfore whoſe heart can bear him to the high pitch 
of your noble enterprizes, may caſily aſſure himſelf that the prudence and far- 
udging circumſpectneſs oi lo grave a Magiftracy fitting in Parlament, who have 
before them the prepar'd and purpos'd Act of their moſt religious predeceſſors 
to imitate in this queſtion, cannot reject the elearneſs of theſe reaſons, and theſe al- 
Iegations both here and formerly offer'd them; nor can over-look the neceſſity 
of ordaining more wholetomly and more humanly in the caſualties of Divorce, 


217 


than our Laws have yet eſtabliſh'd: if the molt urgent and exceſſive grievances 


| happenivg in domeſtic life, be worth the laying to heart, which, unleſs Charity 


be tar trom us, cannot be neglected. And that theſe things both in the right con- 
ſtitution, and in the right reformation of a Commonwealth call for ſpeedieſt re- 
dreſs, and ought to be the firſt conſider'd, enough was urg'd in what was prefac'd 
to that monument of Bucer which I brought to your remembrance, and the other 
time before. Hencetorth, except new caule be given, I ſhall ſay leſs and 
les. For if the Law make not timely proviſion, let the Law, as reaſon 
is, bear the cenſure of thoſe conſequences, which her own default now more evi- 
dently produces. And if men want manlineſs to expoſtulate the right of their due 
ranſom, and to ſecond their own occaſions, they may ſit hereafter and bemoan 
themlelves to have neglected through taintneſs the only remedy of their ſufferings, 
which a ſeaſonable and well- grounded ſpeaking might have purchas'd them. 
And perhaps in time to come, others will know how to eſteem what is not eve- 
ry day put into their hands, when they have mark'd events, and better weigh'd 
how hurtful and unwiſe it is, to hide a ſecret and pernicious rupture under the ill 
counſel of a baſhful ſilence. But who would diſtruſt aught, or not be ample in his 
hopes of your wife and Chriſtian determinations ? who have the prudence to con- 
ſider, and ſhould have the goodneſs like Gods, as ye are call'd, to find out 
really, and by juſt Law to adminiſter thole redreſſes which have of old, not 
without God ordaining, been granted to the adverſities of mankind, ere they 
wao needed, were put to aſk. Certainly, if any other have enlarg'd his thoughts 
to expect from this Government ſo juſtly undertaken, and by frequent aſſiſtances 
Irom Heaven ſo apparently upheld, glorious changes and renovations both in 
Church and State, he among the foremoſt might be nam'd, who prays that the 
tate of England may tarry for no other Deliverers. 
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Tetrathoꝛdon: | 


Expoſitions upon the four chief Places in Scripture 
which treat of Marriage, or Nullities in Marriage, 


— — 


— — 


Gen. I. 27. 


So God created Man in his own image, in the image of God created he him; ma}, 
and female created he them. 


28. And God bleſſed them, and God ſaid unto them, Be fruitful, &c, 


Gen. II. 18. 


And the Lord God ſaid, It is not good that Man ſhould be alone, I will make hin 4 
help-meet for him. 

23. And Adam ſaid, This is now bone of my bones, and fleſo of my fleſh ; ſhe ſna!! 
be called Woman, becauſe ſhe was taken out of Man. 

24. Therfore ſhell a Man leave his Father and his Mother, and fhall cleave unto his 


Wife, and they fhall be one fleſh, 
8 Hiſtory of Marriage, that we may know for certain, not by a focc'd yoke, 
but by an impartial definition, what Marriage is, and what is not Mar- 
riage; it will undoubtedly be ſafeſt, faireſt, and moſt with our obedience, to en- 
quire, as our Saviour's direction is, how it was in the beginning. And that we be- 
gin ſo high as Man created after God's own Image, there want not earneſt cauſes. 
For nothing now-a-days is more degenerately forgotten, than the true dignity of 
Man, almoſt in every reſpect, but eſpecially in this prime inſtitution of Matri- 
mony, wherin his native pre-eminence ought moſt to ſhine. Although if we con- 
ſider that juſt and natural privileges men neither can rightly ſeek, nor dare fully 
claim, unleſs they be ally'd to inward goodneſs, and ſtedfaſt knowledge, and 
that the want of this quells them to a ſervile ſenſe of their own conſcious unwor- 
thineſs, it may ſave the wondring why in this age many are ſo oppoſite both to 


human and to Chriſtian liberty, either while they underſtand not, or envy others 


that do; contenting, or rather priding themſelves in a ſpecious humility and 


ſtrictneſs bred out of low 1gnorance, that never yet conceiv*d the freedom of the 
Gofpel ; and is therfore by the Apoſtle to the Colgfffans rank'd with no better 
company, than Will-worſhip and the meer ſhew of wiſdom. And how injurious 

. herin they are, if not to themſelves, yet to their neighbours, and not to them 
only, but to the all- wiſe and bounteous Grace offer'd us in our redemption, will 
orderly appear. 

In the Image of Ged created he him.] It is enough determin'd, that this Image 
of God wherin Man was created, is meant Wiſdom, Purity, Juſtice, and Rule 
over all creatures. All which being loſt in Adam, was recover'd with gain 
by the merits of Chriſt, For albeit our firſt parent had Lordſhip over Sea, 
and Land, and Air, yet there was a Law without him, as a guard ſet over 
him. But Chriſt having cancell'd the hand-writing of Ordinances which was 

_ againſt us, Colaſſ. 2. 14. and interpreted the fulfilling of all through charity, 
hath in that reſpect ſet us over Law, in the free cuſtody of his love, and lett us 
victorious under the guidance of his living Spirit, not under the dead letter; 
to follow that which moſt edifies, moſt aids and furthers a religious life, makes 
us holieſt and likeſt to his immortal Image, not that which makes us molt 

* conformable and captive to civil and ſubordinate precepts ; wherof the ſtricteſt 
obſervance may 3 prove the deſtruction not only of many innocent 
perſons and families, but of whole Nations. Although indeed no Ordinance hu- 
man or from heaven can bind againſt the good of Man; ſo that to * mow 

4 rictly 


Gen. I. 27. 
O God created Man in his own image.] To be inform'd aright in the whole 


which treat of Nullities in MARRIAGE. 

strictly againit th it end, is all one with to break them. Men of moſt renowned 
4 have ſometimes by tranſgreſſing, moſt truly kept the Law; and wiſeſt 
Via krates hive permitted and diſpenſed it; while they lookt not peeviſhly at 
„ter, but with a greater ſpirit at the good of mankind, if always not written 
en characters of Law, yet engraven in the heart of Man by a divine impreſſion, 
ihis leathers could fee, as the well-read in ſtory can recount of Solon and Epa- 

»;1das, whom Cicero in his firſt Book of Invention nobly defends. All law, 


literal command, which alio diſpens'd not ſeldom with it ſelf; and taught 
u on what juſt occaſions to do ſo: until our Saviour, for whom that great and 
God-like work was reſerv'd, redeem'd us to a ftate above preſcriptions, by diſ- 
ing the whole Law into Charity. And have we not the ſoul to underſtand this, 
ind mutt we againlt this glory of God's tranſcendent Love towards us be ſtill the 
ſervants of a literal indightment ? 

Created he him.] It might be doubted why he faith, In the Image of God cre- 
gell be him, not them, as well as male and female them; eſpecially ſince that Image 
iat be common to them both, but male and female could not, however the Jews 
fable, and pleaſe themſelves with the accidental concurrence of Plato's wit, as if 
Man at firtt had been created Hermaphrodite : but then it muſt have been male 
and female created he him. So had the Image of God heen equally common to 
tim both, it had no doubt teen ſaid, In the Image of God created he them. 
Bu St, Paul ends the controverly, by explaining that the Woman is not prima- 
ily and immediately the Image of God, but in reference to the Man. The head 
of the Maman, ſaith he, 1 Cor. 11. 7s the Man : he the image and glory of God, ſhe 
the g/orv of the Man; he not for her, but ſhe for him. Therfore his precept is, 
Wives be ſubject to your Husbends as ts fit in the Lord, Coloſſ. 3. 18. In every thing, 
Eph. 5. 24. Nevertheleſs man is not to hold her as a ſervant, but receives her 
into a part of that empire which God proclaims him to, though not equally, yet 
largely, as his own image and glory: for it is no ſmall glory to him, that a crea- 
ture ſo like him, ſhould be made ſubject to him. Not but that particular excep- 
tions may have place, it ſhe exceed her Huſband in prudence and dexterity, and 
he contentedly yield; tor then a ſupertour and more natural Law comes in, 
that the wifer ſhould govern the leſs wiſe, whether male or female. But that which 
fur more caſily and obediently follows from this verſe, is that, ſceing Woman was 
purpotely made for Man, and he her head, it cannot ſtand before the breath of 
this divine utterance, that Man the portraiture of God, joining to himſelf for his 
mended good and folace an interiour ſex, thould fo become her thrall, whoſe wil- 
lulneſs or inability to be a wife fruſtrates the occaſional end of her creation, but 
that he may acquit himielt to freedom by his natural birth-right, and that inde- 
ible character of priority which God crown'd him with, If it be urg'd that fin 
bil loft him this, the an{wer is not far to ſeek, that from her the ſin firſt proceed- 
c, which keeps her juſtly in the ſame proportion {till beneath. She is not to gain 
by being firſt in the tran{3refion, that Man ſhould further loſe to her, becauſe 
Urcady he hath loſt by her mcans. Oft it happens that in this matter he is with- 
our fault; ſo that his puniſhment herein is cauſeleſs: and God hath the praiſe in 
our ſpeeches of him, to ſort his puniſhment in the lame kind with the offence. 
Suppoſe he err'd; it is not the intent of God or Man, to hunt an error ſo to the 
deu with a revenge beyond all meaſure and proportion. But if we argue thus, 
this aMiction is betaln him for his fin, therfore he muſt bear it, without ſeeking 
che only remedy ; firſt it will be falſe that all affliction comes for fin, as in the caſe 
ol 7%, and of the Man born blind, Zeb. 9. 3. was evident: next by that reaſon, all 
miarias coming tor fin, we muſt let them all lie upon us like the vermin of an In- 
dtan Catharift, which his fond Religion forbids him to moleſt. W ere it a parti- 
cular puniſhment inflicted through the anger of God upon a perſon, or upon 4 
land, no Law hinders us in that regard, no Law but bids us remove it if we can; 
nuch more if it be a dangerous temptation withal; much more yet, if it be cer- 
tanly a temptation, and not certainly a puniſhment, though a pain. As for what 
ly lay we mult bear with patience; to bear with patience, and to ſeek effectual 
remedies, implies no contradiction. It may no leſs be for our diſobedience, our 
ufaithtulnefs, and other fins againſt God, that wives become adulterous to the 
bed; and queſtionlcs we ought to take the affliction as patiently as Chriſtian 
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220 Expoſitions on the four chief places in Scripture, 


prudence would wiſh; yet hereby is not loſt the right of divorcing for adults, 
. . 89 * 1 . 

No you ſay, becaule our Saviour excepted that only. But why, if he were ſo h 
to puniſh our ſins, and try our patience in binding on us a diſaſtrous Marrizc, 
S 


why did he except Adultery ? Certainly to have been bound from Divorce in th, 


caſe alſo had been as plentitul a puniſhment to our Sins, and not too little wos 
for the patienteſt, Nay, perhaps they will fay it was too great a ſufferance, 
and with as ſlighta reaſon, for no wife man but would fooner pardon the act gt 
Adultery once and again committed by a perſon worth pity and forgiveneſs, tha; 
to lead a weartſome lite of unloving and unquiet converſation with one who neithe; 
affects nor is affected, much leſs with one who exerciſes all bitterneſs, and would 
commit Adultery too, but for envy leſt the perſecuted condition ſhould therby 
get the benefit of his freedom. *Tis plain therfore, that God enjoins not this up- 
poſed ſtrictneſs of not divorcing either to puniſh us, or to try our paticnce, 

Moreover, it Man be the image of God, which conſiſts in holineſs, and Won: 
ought in the ſame reſpect to be the image and companion of Man, in ſuch wiſc ig 
be lov*d as the Church is belov*d of Chriit ; and if, as God is the head ol Chrit:, 
and Chriſt the head of Man, ſo Man is the head of Woman; I cannct ſec by thi: 
golden dependance of headſhip and ſubjection, but that Picty and Religion is the 
main tie of Chriſtian Matrimony : fo as if there be found between the pair ans 
torious diſparity either of wickedneſs or hereſy, the Huſband by all manner of 
right is diſingag*d from a creature, not made and inflicted on him to the vexation 
of his righteouſneſs ; the Wife allo, as her ſubjection is terminated in the Lord, 
being her ſelf the redeem'd of Chriſt, is not {till bound to be the vaſſal of him, 
who is the bond-ſlave of Saen the being now neither the image nor the glory ot 
ſuch a perſon, nor made for him, nor left in bondage to him; but hath recourl: 
to the wing of Charity, and protection of the Church, unleſs there be a hope on 
either ſide; yet ſuch a hope muſt be meant, as may be a rational hope, and not 
an endleſs ſervitude, Of which hereafter. | 

But uſually it is objected, that if it be thus, then there can be no true Marriage 
between miſbeltevers and irreligious perſons. I might anſwer, let them lee to thut 
who are ſuch; the Church hath no commiſſion to judge thoſe without, 1 Cor. 5. 
But this they will ſay perhaps, is but penuriouſly to reſolve a doubt. I anſwer 
therfore,that where they are both irreligious, the Marriage may be yet trac enough 
to them ina civil relation. For there are left ſome remains of God's image in man, 
as he is merely man; which reaſon God gives againſt the ſhedding of man's 
blood, Gen. g. as being made in God's image, without expreflion whether he were 
a good man or a bad, to exempt the ſlayer from puniſhment. So that in tio/c 
Marriages where the parties are alike void of Religion, the Wife owes a civil 
homage and ſubjection, the Huſband owes a civil loyalty. But where the yoke 
is miſ-yoke*d, heretic with faithful, godly with ungodly, to the grievance and 
manifeſt endangering of a brother or ſiſter, reaſons of a higher ſtrain than ma- 
trimonial bear way; unleſs the Goſpel inſtead of freeing us, debaſe it felt to 
make us bondmen, and ſuffer evil to controul good. 

Male and female created he them.] This contains another end of matching Man 
and Woman, being the right and lawfulneſs of the Marriage- bed; though much 
inferior to the former end of her being his image and he p in religious fociety. 
And who of weakeſt inſight may not tee that this creating of them Male and Fe- 
male, cannot in any order of Reaſon, or Chriſtianity, be of ſuch moment againit 
the better and higher purpoſes of their creation, as to enthral Huſband or ite 
to duties or to ſufferings, unworthy and unbeſeeming the image of God in thom: 
Now whenas not only men, but good men, do ſtand upon their right, their eilt 
mation, their dignity, in all other actions and deportments, with warrant enough 
and good Conſcience, as having the image of God in them, it will not be ditt. 
cult to determine what is unworthy and unſeemly for a man to do or fuer 8 
Wedloc; and the like proportionally may be found for woman, if we love not tO 
ſtand diſputing below the principles of humanity. He that ſaid, Male du fe 
male created he them, immediately before that ſaid alſo in the ſame vers, [2 4 
image of God created he him, and redoublcd it, that our thoughts might not be 10 
full of dregs as to urge this poor conſideration of male and female, without fe- 
membring the nobleneſs of that former Repetition; leſt when God tends a wile 
eye to examine our trivial gloſſes, they be found extremely to creep upon th 
ground: eſpecially ſince they confeſs that what here concerns Marriage is ut + 
brief touch, only preparative to the Inſtitution which follows more expreily n 

the next Chapter; and that Chriſt ſo took it, as defiring to be brietclt with 
them who came to tempt him, account ſhall be given in due place, Vas 
Cr. 29, 


which treat of Nullities in MARRIAGE. 


Ver. 28. Ani God bleſſed them, and Cod faid unto them, Be fruitful and mul. 
tiply, and repleniſh the earth, &c. 


This declares another end of Matrimony, the propagation of Mankind; and is 
ain repeated to V and his ſons. Many things might be noted on this place 
wot orchinary, nor unworth the noting; but I undertook not a general Comment. 
Hence therfore we ſce the deſire of children is honeſt and pious z if we be not leſs 
-cxlous in our Chriſtianity, than Plato was in his heatheniſm; who in the ſixth 
if his Lats, counts off-ſpring therfore deſirable, that we may leave in our ſtead 
ans of our ſons, continual ſervants of God: a religious and prudent defire, if peo- 
vie knew as well what were requir'd to breeding as to begetting; which deſire 
perhaps was a cauſe why the Zews hardly could endure a barren wedloc : and 
9% in his book of ſpecial Laws, eſteems him only worth pardon that ſends not 
barrennels away. Cervilius, the firſt recorded in Rome to have ſought Divorce, 
hach it granted him for the barrenneſs of his Wife, upon his oath that he married 
o the end he might have Children; as Dionyſius and Gellius are authors. But to diſ- 
mils a wife only for barrenneſs, is hard: and yet in ſome the deſire of children is 
o great, and ſo juſt, yea ſometime ſo neceſſary, that to condemn ſuch a one to a 
childleſs age, the fault apparently not being in him, might ſeem perhaps more 
{rift than needed. Sometimes inheritances, crowns, and dignities are ſo intereſted 
and annext in their common peace and good to ſuch or ſuch lineal deſcent, that it 
may prove ol great moment both in the affairs of Men and of Religion, to conſider 
throughly what might be done herein, notwithſtanding the waywardnels of our 


School Doctors. 
Gen. II. 18. 
And the Lord ſaid, I is not good that man ſbould be alone; I will make him a belp- 


meet for him. 


Ver. 23. And Adam ſaid, &c. Ver. 24. Therfore ſhall a man leave, &c. 


His 2d Chapter is granted to be a Commentary on the 1ſt, and theſe verſes 

ranted to be an expoſition of that former verſe, Male and female created 

le them : and yet when this male and female is by the explicite words of God him- 

ſelf here declar*d to be not meant other than a fit help, and meer ſociety, ſome 

who would ingroſs to themſelves the whole trade of interpreting, will not ſuffer 
the clear text of God to do the office of explaining it ſelf. 

And the Lord God ſaid, It is not good.] A man would think that the conſideration 
of who ſpake, ſhoul4 raiſe up the intention of our minds to enquire better, and o- 
bey the purpoſe of fo great a Speaker: for as we order the buſineſs of Marriage, 
that which he here ſpeaks is all made vain; and in the deciſion of matrimony, or not 
matrimony, nothing at all regarded. Our preſumption hath 3 chang'd the 
ate and condition of this ordinance: God ordain'd it in love and heſpfulneſs to be 
incliſſoluble, and we in outward act and formality to be a forc*d bondage; ſo that 
being ſubject to a thouſand errors in the beſt men, if it prove a bleſſing to any, 
it is of meer accident, as man's Law hath handled it, and not of inſtitution. 

[: is not good for man to be alone.) Hitherto all things that have been nam'd, were 
approv*d of God to be very good: lonelineſs 1s the firſt thing which God's eye nam'd 
not good: whether it be a thing, or the want of ſomething, I labour not; let it be 
their tendance, who have the art to be induſtriouſly idle. And here alone is 
meant alone without woman; otherwiſe Adam had the company of God himſelf, 
and Angels to converſe with; all creatures to delight him ſeriouſly, or to make 
him ſport. God could have created him out of the fame mould a thouſand friends 
and brother Adams to have been his conſorts; yet for all this till Eve was given 
him, God reckon'd him to be alone. 33 

It is not good.] God here preſents himſelf like to a man deliberating ; both 
to ſhew us that the matter 18 of high conſequence, and that he intended to 
found it according to natural reaſon, not impulſive command ; but that the 
duty ſhould ariſe from the reaſon of it, not the reaſon be ſwallow'd up in a 
reaſonleſs duty. Not good, was as much to Adam before his fall, as not 
pleaſing, not expedient; but ſince the coming of Sin into the world, to 
him who hath not receiv'd the continence, it is not only not expedient to 
be alone, but plainly ſinful. And therfore he who wilfully abſtains from Mar- 
ringe, not being ſupernaturally gifted, and he who by making the yoke of 
Marriage unjuſt and intolerable, cauſes men to abhor it, are both in a diabolical 
ſin, 
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ſin, equal to that of Antichriſt who forbids to marry, For what difference at 400 
whether he abſtain men from marrying, or reſtrain them from Marriage hapming 
totally diſcommodious, diſtaſteful, diſhoneſt and pernicious to him without th. 
appearance of his fault? For God does not here preciſely ſay, I make a femal. 
to this male, as he did before; but expounding himſelf here on purpoſe, he ſaith 
becauſe it is not good for man to be alone, I make him thertore a meet hely 
God ſupplies the privation of not good, with the perfect gift of a real and poß. 
tive good; it is man's perverſe cooking who hath turn'd this bounty of Go: in 
a Scorpion, either by weak and ſhallow conſtructions, or by proud arrogance and 
cruelty to them who neither in their purpotes nor in their actions have offended 
againſt the due honour of Wedloc. 

Now wheras the Apoſtle's ſpeaking in the Spirit, 1 Cor, 7, pronovnces quite 
contrary to this word of God, I is good for a man not to touch a woman, and God 
cannot contradict himfelf; it inſtructs us that his commands and words, efpecial- 
ly ſuch as bear the maniteſt title of ſome good to man, are not to be fo ſtrictly 
wrung, as to command without regard to the moſt natural and milcrable rc. 
ceſſities of mankind. Thertore the Apoſtle adds a limitation in the 26 verle of 
that chapter for the preſent neceſſity it is good; which he gives us doubtlets as A 
pattern how to reconcile other places by the general rule ot Charity. 

For man to be alone.] Some would have the ſenſe hereof to be in reſpect of pro- 
creation only: and Auſtin conteſts that manly friendſhip in all other regards had 
been a more becoming ſolace for Adam, than to ſpend fo many ſecret years in an 
empty world with one woman, But our Writers deſervedly reject this crabbed 
opinion; and defend that there is a peculiar comfort in the married ſtate beſide th 
genial bed, which no other ſociety affords. No mortal nature can endure either 
in the actions of Religion, orſtudy of Wiſdom, without ſometime ſlackening the 
cords of intenſe thought and labour : which leſt we ſhould think faulty, God him- 
ſelf conceals us not his own recreations before the World was built; 1 was, ſaith 
the eternal Wiſdom, daily his delight, playing always before him, And to him in- 
deed Wiſdom is as a high tower of pleaſure, but to us a ſteep hill, and we coiling 
ever about the bottom : he executes with eaſe the exploits of his Omnipotence, 
as eaſy as with us it is to will: but no worthy enterpriſe can be done by us with. 
out continual plodding and weariſomeneſs to our faint and ſenſitive abilities. We 
cannot therfore always be contemplative, or pragmatical abroad, but have need 
of ſome delightful intermifſions, wherin the enlarg*d ſoul may leave off a while 
her ſevere ſchooling z and like a glad youth in wandring vacancy, may keep her 
holidays to joy and harmleſs paſtime : which as ſhe cannot well do without com- 
pany, ſo in no company ſo well as where the different f-x in molt reſembling 
unlikeneſs, and moſt unlike reſemblance, cannot but pleate heſt, and be pleas 
in the aptitude of that variety, Wherof left we ſhould be roo timorous, in the 
awe that our flat Sages would form us and dreſs us, wiſeſt Salomon among his 
gravelt Proverbs countenances a kind of raviſhment and erring fondneſs in the 
entertainment of wedded leiſures; and in the Song of Songs, which is general! 
be liev'd, even in the jollieſt expreſſions,to figure the Spouſals of the Church wit! 
Chriſt, ſings of a thouſand raptures between thoſe two lovely ones far on the hi- 
ther ſide of carnal enjoyment. By theſe inſtances, and more which might bz 
brought, we may imagine how indulgently God provided againſt man's Loncli— 
neſs; that he approv*d it not, as by himſelf declar'd not good; that he approved 
the remedy therof, as of his own ordaining, conſequently good: and as he or- 
dain'd it, fo doubtleſs proportionably to our fallen eſtate he gives it; elſe were 
his ordinance at leaſt in vain, and we for all his gifts till empty handed. Yay, 
ſuch an unbounteous giver we ſhould make him, as in the Fables 7apiier was 
to Ixion, giving him à cloud inſtead of Furs, giving him a monſtrous iſſue by 
her, the breed of Centaurs, a neglected and unlov'd race, the fruits of a delu- 
ſive Marriage; and laſtly, giving him her with a damnation to that wheel in 


Hell, from a life thrown into the midſt of temptations and diſorders. Bur 


God is no deceitful giver, to beſtow that on us for a remedy of Loneline!s, 
which if it bring not a ſociable mind as well as a conjunctive body, leaves vs 
no leſs alone than before; and if it bring a mind perpetually averſe and dif- 
agreeable, betrays us to a worſe condition than the moſt delerted Loneline!s. 
God cannot in the juſtice of his own promiſe and inſtiturion ſo unexpected! 
mock us, by forcing that upon us as the remedy of Solitude, which wraps vs 


in a miſery worſe than any Wilderneſs, as the Spirit of God himſell 


judges, Prov. 19. eſpecially knowing that the beſt and wiſeſt men amidit 
the ſincere and moſt cordial deſigns of their heart, do daily err in chooting. 
We 
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We may conclude therfore, ſeeing orthodoxal Expoſitors confeſs to our hands, 
that by Lonelineſs is not only meant the want of Copulation, and that Man is 
not leſs alone by turning in a body to him, unleſs there be within it a mind an- 
ſwerable, that it is a work more worthy the care and conſultation of God to pro- 
vide for the worthieſt part of man which is his Mind, and not unnaturally to ſet 
it beneath the formalities and reſpects of the body, to make ita ſervant of its own 
vaſſal; I ſay, we may conclude that ſuch a Marriage, wherin the mind is ſo diſ- 
grac'd and vilify'd below the body's intereſt, and can have no juſt or tolerable 
contentment, is not of God's inſtitution, and therfore no Marriage. Nay, in con- 
cluding this, I ſay we conclude no more than what the common 2 them- 
ſelves give us, both in that which I have recited, and much more hereafter, But 
the truth is, they give us, in ſuch a manner, as they who leave their own mature 
poſitions like the eggs of an Oſtrich in the duſt; I do but lay them in the ſun; 
their own pregnancies hatch the truth; and I am taxt of novelties and ſtrange 
producements, while they, like that inconſiderate bird, know not that theſe are 
their own natural breed, | 

Iwill make him a help-meet for him.] Here the heavenly Inſtitutor, as if he la- 
bour'd not to be miſtaken by the ſupercilious hypocrily of thoſe that love to 
maſter their brethren, and to make us ſure that he gave us not now a ſervile yoke, 
but an amiable knor, contents not himſelf to ſay, I will make him a wife; but re- 
ſolving to give us firſt the meaning before the name of a wife, faith graciouſly, 
I will make him à help-meet for him, And here again, as before, I do not require 
more full and fair deductions than the whole content of our Divines uſually raiſe 
from this text, that in Matrimony there muſt be firſt a mutual help to Piety, next 
to civil tellowſhip of Love and Amity, then to Generation, ſo to houſhold Affairs, 
laſtly the remedy of Incontinence. And commonly they reckon them in ſuch or- 


der, as leaves generation and incontinence to be laſt conſidered. This I amaze me 


at, that though all the ſuperior and nobler ends both of Marriage and of the mar- 
ried perſons be abſolutely fruſtrate, the matrimony ſtirs not, loſes no hold, re- 
mains as rooted as the center: but if the body bring but in a complaint of trigi- 
dity, by that cold application only, this adamantine 4/p of Wedloc has leave to 
diſſolve; which elſe all the machinations of religious or civil Reaſon at the ſuit of 
a diſtreſſed mind, cither for divine worſhip or human converſation violated, 
cannot unfaſten, What courts of concupiſcence are theſe, wherin fleſhly appetite 
15 heard before right reaſon, Juſt before love or devotion ? They may be pious 
Chriſtians together, they may be loving and friendly, they may be helptul to 
each other in the family,but they cannot couple, that ſhall divorce them, tho? ei- 
ther party would not. They can neither ſerve God together, nor one be at peace 
with the other, nor be good in the Family one to other, but live as they were 
dead, or live as they were deadly enemies in a cage together; *tis all one, they 
can couple, they ſhall not divorce till death, no though this ſentence be their death, 
What is this, beſides tyranny, but to turn nature upſide down, to make both re- 
ligion, and the mind of man wait upon the ſlaviſh errands of the body, and not 
the body to follow either the ſanctity, or the ſovereignty of the mind, unſpeak- 
ably wrong*d, and with all equity complaining? What is this but to abuſe the 
ſacred and myſterious bed of Marriage to be the compulſive ſtye of an ingrateful 
and malignant Juſt, ſtirr*d up only from a carnal acrimony, without either love 
or pcace, or regard to any other thing holy or human. This I admire how poſſi- 
bly it ſhould inhabit thus long in the ſenſe of ſo many diſputing Theelogians, un- 
{5 it be the loweſt lees of a canonical infection liver-grown to their ſides; which 
perhaps will never uncling, without the ſtrong abſterſive of ſome heroic Magi- 
ſtrate, whoſe Mind, equal to his high Office, dares lead him both to know and 
do without their frivolous caſe- putting. For certain he ſhall have God and this 
Inſtitution plainly on his ſide. And if it be true both in Divinity and Law, that 
conſent alone, though copulation never follow, makes a 3 how can they 
diſſolye it for the want of that which made it not, and not diſſolve it for that not 
continuing which made it, and ſhould preſerve it in love and reaſon, and diffe- 
rence it from a brute conjugality ? 

Meet for him.] The original here is more expreſſive than other languages 
word for word can render it; but all agree effectual conformity of diſpoſition 
and affection to be hereby ſignify'd z which God as it were, not ſatisfy'd 
with the naming of a help, goes on deſcribing another ſelf, a ſecond ſelf, 
@ very ſelf it ſelf, Yet now there is nothing in the life of man, through our 
miſconſtruction, made more uncertain, more hazardous and full of chance 
than this divine bleſſing with ſuch favourable ſignificance here conferr'd upon 
us; Which if we do but err in our choice, the moſt unblameable error that 

can 
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can be, err but one minute, one moment after thoſe mighty Syllables 
which take upon them to join Heaven and Hell together unpardonab 
pardon: this divine Bleſſing that look*d but now with ſuch a hum 
and ſpoke ſuch gentle reafon, ſtrait vaniſhes like a fair Sky, an 
ſcene of Cloud and Tempelt, as turns all to ſhipwrack without haven or ſhore * 
to a ranſomleſs Captivity. And then they tell us it is our ſin: but let them b. by 
again, that ſin through the mercy of God hath not made fuch waſte upon us q Ky, 
make utterly void to our uſe any temporal benefit, much leſs any fo much ava! y 
ing to a peaceful and ſanctify'd life, meerly for a moſt incident error which n. 
wearineſs can certainly ſhun. And wherfore ſerves our happy redemprion por 
the liberty we have in Chriſt, but to deliver us from calamitous yokes, not ob. 

ivd under without the endangerment of our ſouls, and to reſtore us in ſome com 

etent meaſure to a right in every good thing both of this life, and the c! 
hus we ſee how treatably and diſtinctly God hath here taught us what the price. 
ends of Marriage are, mutual ſolace and help. That we are now, upon the web 

Irreprehenſible miſtake in chuſing, defeated and defrauded of all this origina b. 

nignity, was begun firſt through the ſnare of Antichriſtian Canons long linge d. 

truded upon the Church of Rome, and not yet ſcoured off by Reformation, Out c. 

a lingring vain-glory that abides among us to make fair thews in formal Or. 

nances, and to enjoin Continence and bearing of Croſſes in ſuch a garb as is 

Scripture binds us, under the thickeſt Arrows of temptation, where we need nc; 

ſtand. Now we ſhall ſee with what acknowledgment and aſſent Adam recciy') 

this new aſſociate which God brought him. 
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Ver. 23. And Adam ſaid, This is now bone of my bones, and fleſh of my fl; f. 
ſhall be called IVoman, becauſe ſhe was taken out of Man. 935. 


That there was a nearer Alliance between Adam and Eve, than could be eve: 
after between Man and Wite, is viſible to any. For no other Woman was ever 
moulded out of her Fuſband's Rib, but of meer Strangers for the molt part they 
come to have that conſanguinity which they have by Wedloc. And it we look 
nearly upon the matter, though Marriage be moſt agrecable to holineſs, to pur” 
ty and juſtice, yet is it not a natural, but a civil and ordain'd relation. For if it 
were in nature, no law or crime could diſannul it, to make a Wife, or I Iuſband, 
otherwiſe than ſtill a Wife or Huſband, but only Death; as nothing but that can 
make a Father no Father, or a Son no Son, But Divorce for Adultery or Deer. 
tion, as all our Churches agree but England, not only ſeparates, but nullifics, and 
extinguiſhes the relation it felt of Matrimony, ſo that they are no more Man and 
Wife; otherwiſe the innocent party could not marry elſewhere, without the gui 
of Adultery. Next, were it merely natural, why was it here ordain*d more than the 
reſt of moral Law to Man in his original rectitude, in whoſe breaſt all that was 
natural or moral was engraven without external Conſtitutions and Edicts? 4 
dam therfore in theſe words does noteſtabliſh an indiſſoluble bond of Marriage in 
the carnal ligamentsof fleſh and bones; for if he did, it would belong only to him- 
ſelf in the literal ſenſe, every one of us being nearer in fleſh of fleſh, and bone «| 
bones to our Parents than to a Wife; they therfore were not to be left for her in 
that ref pect. But Adam, who had the wiſdom given him to knov all creatures, 
and to name them according to their properties, no doubt but had the gitt to 
diſcern perfectly that which concern'd him much more; and to apprehend at fir 
ſight the true fitneſs of that Conſort which God provided him. And therforc ſpak- 
in reference to thoſe words which God pronounc'd before; as if he had ſaid, This 
is ſhe by whoſe meet help and ſociety I ſhall no more be alone; this is ſhe how. 
made my image, even as I the Image of God; not ſo much in body, as in uvityo! 

mind and heart. And he might as eaſily know what were the words of God, as he 
knew ſo readily what had been done with his Rib, while he ſlept ſo ſoundly. H- 
might well know, if God took a Rib out of his inſide, to form of it a double gos. 
to him, he would far ſooner disjoin it from his outſide, to prevent a treble miſchict 
to him; and far ſooner cut it quite off from all relation forhis undoubted caſe, tha 
nail it into his body again, to ſtick for ever there a thorn in his heart, Whenzs 
Natureteachesustodivideanylimb from the body tothe ſavingof its fellows,thoug!: 
it be the maiming and deformity of the whole; how much more is it her doctrine 
to ſever by inciſion, not a true limb ſo much, though that be lawfu!, but an adhe- 
rent, a ſore, the gangrene of a limb, to the recovery of a whole Man? But if in thele 
words we ſhall make Adam to erect a new eſtabliſhment of Marriage in the meer 
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9-4, vhich God fo lately had inſtituted, and founded in the ſweet and mild fa- 
miliarity of love and ſolace, and mutual fitneſs ; what do we but uſe the mouth of 
our general parent, the firſt time it opens, to an arrogant oppoſition and corre&- 
ing of God's wiſer Ordinance? Theſe words therfore cannot import any thing new 
in Marriage, but either that which belongs to Adam only, or to us in reference 
only to the inſtituting words of God, which made a meet help againſt lonelineſs. 
Alam ſpake like Adam the words of fleſh and bones, the ſhell and rind of Matri— 
mony; but God ſpake like God, of love and ſolace and meet help, the ſoul both 
of Adan's words and of Matrimony. 


V. 24. Therfore ſhall a man leave his father and his mother, and ſhall cleave unto 
| his wife , and they ſhall be one fleſh. 

This verſe, as our common herd expounds it, 1s the great knot-tier, which hath 
undone by tying, and by tangling, millions of guiltleſs conſciences: this is that griſly 
Porter, who having drawn men and wiſeſt men by ſuttle allurement within the train 
of an unhappy matrimony, claps the dungeon-gate upon them, as irrecoverable as 
the grave. But if we view him well, and hear him with not too haſty and prejudi- 
cant cars, we ſhall find no ſuch terror in him. For firſt, it is not here ſaid abſolutely 
without all reaſon he ſhall cleave to his wife, be it to his weal or to his deſtruction as 
it happens, but he ſhall do this upon the premiſes and conſiderations of that meet 
help and ſociety before mentior*d. Therfore he ſhall cleave to his wife, no otherwiſe 
2 wife than a fit help. He is not bid to leave the dear cohabitation of his father, 
mother, brothers and ſiſters, to link himſelt inſeparably with the mere carcaſs of a 
Marriage, E an enemy. This joining particle Therfore is in all equity, nay 
in all neceſſity of conſtruction to comprehend firſt and moſt principally what God 
ſpake concerning the inward eſſence of Marriage in his inſtitution, that we ma 
learn how far to attend what Adam ſpake of the ontward materials therof in his 
approbation. For if we ſhall bind theſe words of Adam only to a corporal meaning, 
and that the force of this injunction upon all us his ſons to live individually with a- 
ny woman which hath befaln us in the moſt miſtaken wedloc, ſhall conſiſt not in 
thoſe moral and relative cauſes of Eve's creation, but in the meer anatomy of a rib, 
and that Adam's inſight concerning wedloc reach'd no further, we ſhall make him as 
very an idiot as the Socinians make him; which would not be reverently done of us, 
Let us be content to allow our great fore-father ſo much witdom, as to take the in- 
ſtituting words of God along with him into this ſentence, which if they be well 
minded, will aſſure us that fleſh and ribs are but of a weak and dead efficacy to 
keep Marriage united where there is no other fitneſs. The rib of Marriage, to all 
fince Adam, is a relation much rather than a bone; the nerves and ſinews therof 
are love and meet help, they knit not every couple that marries, and where they knit 
they ſeldom break; but where they break, which for the moſt part is where they 
never truly join'd, to ſuch at the ſame inſtant both fleſh and rih ceaſe to be in 
common : ſo that here they argue nothing to the continuance of a falſe or violated 
Marriage, but muſt be led back again to receive their meaning from thoſe inſti- 
tutive words of God which give them all the lite and vigour they have. 

Therfore ſhall a man leave his father, &c.) What toa man's thinking more plain 
by this appointment, that the fatherly power ſhould give place to conjugal prero- 
gative ? Yet it is generally held by reformed writers againſt the Papiſt, that though 
in perſons at diſcretion the Marriage in it ſelf be never ſo fit, though it be fully 
accompliſht with benediction, board and bed, yet the father not conſenting, his 
main Will without diſpute ſhall diſſolve all. And this they affirm only from col- 
lective reaſon, not any direct law; for that in Exod. 22. 17. which is moſt parti- 
cular, ſpeaks that a father may refuſe to marry his daughter to one who hath de- 
flour'd her, not that he may take her away from one who hath ſoberly married her. 
Yer becauſe the general honour due to parents is great, they hold he may, and 


perhaps hold not amiſs. But again, when the queſtion is of harſh and rugged pa- 


rents, who defer to beſtow their children ſeaſonably, they agree jointly that the 
Church or Magiſtrate may beſtow them, though without the Father's conſent : and 
tor this they have no expreſs authority in Scripture. So that they may ſee by their 
own handling of this very place, that it is nut the ſtubborn letter muſt govern us, 
but the divine and ſoftning breath of charity which turns and winds the dictate of 
every poſitive command, and ſhapes it to the good of mankind. Shall the out- 
ward acceſſory of a Father's will wanting, rend the fitteſt and moſt affectionate 

arriage in twain, after all nuptial conſummations; and ſhall not the want of 
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love and the privation of all civil and religious concord, which is the inward et. 
ſence of Wedloc, do as much to part thoſe who were never truly wedded ? Shall 
a Father have this power to vindicate his own wiltul honour and authority to the 
utter breach of a moſt dearly- united Marriage, and ſhall not a man in his own 
power have the permiſſion to free his Soul, his Life, and all his comfort of lit. 
from the diſaſter of a no- marriage? Shall fatherhood, which is but man, for his 
own pleaſure diſſolve matrimony z and ſhall not matrimony, which is God's Or. 
dinance, for its own honour and better conſervation, diſſolve it ſelf, when it!; 
wrong, and not fitted to any of the chief ends which it owes us? 

And they fhall be one fleſh.) Theſe words alſo infer that there ought to be an 
individualty in Marriage; but without all queſtion preſuppoſe the joining cauſe: 
Not a rule yet that we have met with, ſo univerſal in this whole inſtitution, bit 
hath admitted limitations and conditions according to human neceſſity. The very 
foundation of Matrimony, though God laid it deliberately, at it is not good fir 
man to be alone, holds not always, if the Apoſtle can ſecure us. Soon after we are 
bid leave Father and Mother, and cleave to a Wife, but muſt underſtand the E. 
ther's conſent withal, cHe not. Cleave to a Wife, but let her be a wife, let her b. 
a meet help, a ſolace, not a nothing, not an adverſary, not a deſertrice; can any 
law or command be ſo unreaſonable as to make men cleave to calamity, to ruin, ti 
perdition ? In like manner here, They ſhall be one fleſh ;, but let the cauſes hold, and 
be made really good, which only have the poſſibility to make them one fleſh. M. 
know that fleſh can neither join, nor keep together two bodies of it ſelf ; what is i: 
then muſt make them one fleſh, but likeneſs, but fitneſs of mind and diſpoſition, 
which may breed the Spirit of concord, and union between them? If that be not in 
the nature of either, and that there has bin a remedileſs miſtake, as vain we go 
about to compel them into one flefh, as if we undertook to weave a garment of dry 
fand. It were more caly to compel the vegetable and nutritive power of nature to 
aſſimilations and mixtures which are not alterable each by other; or force the con- 
coctive ſtomach to turn that into fleſh which is ſo totally unlike that ſubſtance, as 
not to be wrought on. For as the unity of mind is nearer and greater than the u- 
nion of bodies, ſo doubtleſs is the diſſimilitude greater and more dividual, as that 
which makes between bodies all difference and diſtinction. Eſpecially whenas 
beſides the ſingular and ſubſtantial differences of every Soul, there is an intimate 
quality of good or evil, through the whole Progeny of Adam, which like a radical 
heat, or mortal chillneſs, joins them, or disjoins them irreſiſtibly. In whom ther- 
tore cither the will, or the faculty is found to have never join'd, or now not to con- 
tinue lo, *tis not to ſay, they ſhall be one fleſh, for they cannot be one fleſh. Gol 
commands not impoſſibilities; and all the Eccleſiaſtical glue, that Liturgy or Lay- 
men can compound, is not able to ſoder up two ſuch incongruous Natures into the 
one fleſh of a true beſceming Marriage. Why did Moſes then ſet down their uniting 
into one fleſh? AndI again ask, why the Goſpel ſo oft repeats the eating of our Sa- 
viour's fleſh, the drinking of his blood? That wwe are one body with him, the members 
of his body, fleſh of his fleſo, and bone of his bone, Epheſ. 5. Yet leſt we ſhould be 
Capernaitans, as we are told there, that the fleſh profiteth nothing; ſo we are told 
here, if we be not as deaf as Adders, that this union of the fleſh proceeds from the 
union of a fit help and ſolace. We know that there was never a more ſpiritual myſte- 
ry than this Goſpel taught us under the terms of body and fleſh ; yet nothing leſs in- 
tended than that we ſhould ſtick there. What a ſtupidneſs then is it, that in Mar- 
riage, which is the neareſt reſemblance of our union with Chriſt, we ſhould dejcct 
our ſelves to ſuch a fluggiſh and underioot Philoſophy, as to eſteem the validity ot 
Marriage meerly by the fleſh, though never ſo broken and disjointed from love and 
peace, which only can give a human qualification to that act of the fleſh, and dit- 
tinguiſh it from beſtial. The Text therfore uſes this phraſe, that hey ſhall be one 
fieſh, to juſtify and make legitimate the rites of Marriage-bed ; which was not un. 
ncedful, if for all this warrant they were ſuſpected of pollution by ſome ſects of 
Philoſophy, and Religions of old, and latelier among the Papiſts, and other He- 
retics elder than they. Some think there is a high myſtery in thoſe words, fron 
that which Paul ſaith of them, Epheſ. 5. This is a great myſtery, but I ſpeak of Chris 
and the Church: and thence they would conclude Marriage to be inſeparable. For 
me diſpute not now whether Matrimony be a myſtery or no; if it be of Chriſt and 
his Church, certainly it is not meant of every ungodly and miſwedded Marriage, but 
then only myſterious, when it is a holy, happy, and peaceful match. But when 3 
Saint is join'd with a Reprobate, or both alike wicked with wicked, fool with 2 
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a he-drunkard with a ſhe ; when the bed hath bin nothing elſe for twenty years or 
more, but an old haunt of luſt and malice mixt together, no love, no goodneſs, 
no loyalty, but counterplotting, and ſecret wiſhing one another's diſſolution this 
is to me the greateſt myſtery in the world, if ſuch a Marriage as this can be the 
myſtery of aught, unleſs it be the myſtery of iniquity : According to that which 
paræus cites out of Chryſoſtom, that a bad Wife is a help for the Devil, and the 
like may be ſaid of a bad Huſband. Since therfore none but a fit and pious Ma- 
trimony can ſignify the union of Chriſt and his Church, there cannot hence be a- 
ny hindrance of divorce to that Wedloc wherin there can be no good myſtery. 
Rather it might to a Chriſtian Conſcience be matter of finding it ſelf ſo much leſs 
ſatisfy*'d than before, in the continuance of an þ- our yoke, wherin there can 
be no repreſentation either of Chriſt, or of his Church. 

Thus having enquir'd the Inſtitution how it was in the beginning, both from the 
1 Chap. of Gen. where it was only mention'd in part, and from the ſecond, where it 
was N and evidently inſtituted; and having attended each clauſe and word ne- 
ceffary with a diligence not drouſy, we ſhall now fix with ſome advantage, and by a 
ſhort view backward gather up the ground we have gone, and ſum up the ſtrength 
we have, into one argumentative Head, with that organzc force that Logic proffers 
us. All Arts acknowledge that then only we know certainly, when we can define 
for Definition is that which refines the pure eſſence of things from the circumſtance, 
If therfore we can attain in this our Controverſy to define exactly what Marriage is, 
we ſhall ſoon learn when there is a nullity therof, and when a divorce. | 

The part therfore of this Chapter which hath bin here treated, doth orderly and 
readily reſolve it ſelf into a definition of Marriage, and a conſectary from thence. 
To the definition theſe words chiefly contribute; It is not good, &c. I will make, &c. 
Where the conſectary begins this connexion, Therfore informs us, Therfore ſhall x 
Man, &c. Definition is decreed by Logicians to conſiſt only of cauſes conſtituting 
the eſſence of a thing. What is not therfore among the cauſes conſtituting Marriage, 
muſt not ſtay in the definition. Thoſe cauſes are concluded to be Matter, and, as 
the Artiſt calls it, Term. But inaſmuch as the ſame thing may be a cauſe more ways 
than one, and that in relations and inſtitutions which have no corporal ſubſiſtence, but 
only a reſpective being, the Form by which the thing is what it is, is oft ſo ſlender 
and undiſtinguiſhable, that it would ſoon confuſe, were it not ſuſtain'd by the effi- 
cient and final cauſes, which concur to make up the form invalid otherwiſe of it 
ſelf, it will be needful to take in all the four Cauſes into the definition. Firſt ther- 
fore the material cauſe of Matrimony is Man and Woman; the Author and Effici- 
ent, God and their conſent ; the internal Form and Soul of this relation; is con- 
jugal love ariſing from a mutual fitneſs to the final cauſes of Wedloc, help and ſo- 
ciety in religious, civil and domeſtic converſation, which includes as an inferior 
end the fulfilling of natural deſire, and ſpecifical increaſe theſe are the final cauſes 
both moving the efficient, and perfecting Ro ru, And although copulation be 
conſider d among the ends of Marriage, yet the act therof in a right eſteem can no 
longer be matrimonial, than it is an effect of conjugal love. When love finds it 
ſelf utterly unmatcht, and juſtly vaniſhes, nay rather cannot but vaniſh, the fleſh] 
at indeed may continue, but not holy, not pure, not beſeeming the ſacred bond 
of Marriage; being at beſt but an animal excretion, but more truly worſe and 
more 1gnoble than that mute kindlineſs among the herds and flocks : in that pro- 
ceeding as it ought from intellective principles, it participates of _— rational, 
but that which the field and the fold _ For in human actions the ſoul is the 
agent, the body in a manner paſſive. If then the body do out of ſenſitive force, 
what the ſoul complies not with, how can Man, and not rather ſomething beneath 
Man, be thought the doer ? | | | 

But to proceed in the purſuit of an accurate definition, it will avail us ſomething, 
and whet our thoughts, to examine what fabric hereof others have already rear'd. 
Pareus on Gen. * Marriage to be an indiſſoluble conjunction of one Man and one 


Woman to an individual and intimate converſation, and mutual benevolence, &c. 


Wherin is to be markt his placing of intimate converſation before bodily benevo- 
lence ; for bodily is meant, though indeed benevolence rather ſounds will than body. 
hy then ſhall divorce be granted for want of bodily performance, and not for want 
of fitneſs to intimate converſation, whenascorporal benevolencecannotin any human 
aſhion be without this? Thus his definition s jake the ends of Marriage in oneorder, 
and eſteems them in another. His Tautology alſo of indiſſoluble and individual is not 
to be imitated ; eſpecially ſince neither indiſſoluble nor individual hath aught to do 
Vor. I. 6 g 2 in 
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in the exact definiton, being but a conſectary flowing from thence, as appears hy 
plain Scripture, Therfore ſball a Man leave, &c. For Marriage is not true Marriage 
by being individual, but therfore individual, if it be true Marriage. No argumept 
but cauſes enter the definition; a Conſcctary is hut the effect of thoſe cauſes, Re. 
ſides, that Marriage is indiffoluble, is not Cathbolicly true; we know it diſſoluble 
for Adultery, and for Deſertion by the verdict of all Reformed Churches. Dr, Ame; 
defines it an individual conjunction of one man and one woman, to communion of body and 
mutual ſociety of life : But this perverts the Order of God, who in the inſtitution 
places meet help and ſociety of life before communion of body. And vulgar tj. 
mation undervalues beyond compariſon all ſociety of life and communion of ming 
beneath the communion of body; granting no divorce, but to the want, or miſcyn. 
municating of that. Hemingius, an approved Author, Melanchton's Scholar, and 
who, next to Bucer and Eraſmus, writes of Divorce moſt like a Divine, thus com 
prites, Marriage is a conjunction of one man and one woman lawfully conſenting, ini 
one fleſh, for mutual help*s ſake, ordaind of God. And in his explanation ſtands punc. 
tually upon the conditions of conſent, that it be not in any main matter deluded, 
as being the lite of Wedloc, and no true Marriage without a true conſent, 1 gre 
fleſh he expounds into one mind, as well as one body, and makes it the formal 
cauſe : Herein only miſſing, while he puts the effect into his definition inſtead of 
the cauſe which the Text affords him. For one fleſh is not the formal efſence of 
Wedloc, but one end, or one effect of a meet help: The end oft- times being the cf. 
fect and fruit of the form, as Logic teaches: Elſe many aged and holy Matrimo- 
nies, and more eminently that of Jeſeph and Mary, would be no true Marriage, 

And that maxim generally receiv*d, would be falſe, that conſent alone, the? copulation 

never follow, makes the Marriage. Thertore to conſent lawtully into one fleſh, is 
not the formal cauſe of Matrimony, but only one of the effects. The Civil Lawyer, 
and firſt Juſtinian or Tribonian defines Matrimony a conjunction of man and woman 

containing individual accuſtom of life, Wherin firſt, individual is not ſo bad as indiſ. 
ſoluble put in by others: And altho* much cavil might be made in the diſtinguiſh- 
ing between indiviſible and individual, yet the one taken for poſſible, the other 
for actual, neither the one nor the other can belong to the eſſence of Marriage; eſpe- 
cially when a Civilian defines, by which Law Marriage is actually divorc'd for ma- 
ny cauſes, and with good leave, by mutual conſent. Therfore where conjun#ion is 
ſaid, they who comment the Inſtitutes, agree that conjunction of mind is by the Law 
meant, not neceſſarily conjunction of body. That Law then had good reaſon at- 
tending to its own definition, that divorce ſhould be granted for the breaking of 
that conjunction which it holds neceſſary, ſooner than for the want of that con- 
junction which it holds not neceſſary. And wheras Tuningus a famous Lawyer 

excuſes individual as the purpoſe of Marriage, not always the ſucceſs, it ſuffices not. 

Purpoſe is not able to conſtitute the eſſence of a thing. Nature her ſelf, the univer- 

{al Mother, intends nothing but her own perfection and preſervation; yet is no: 
the more indiſſoluble for that. The Pande#s out of Modeſtinus, tho' not define, yet 

well deſcribe Marriage, the conjunction of male and female, the ſociety of all life, the 
communion of divine and human right : which Bucer allo imitates on the fifth to the 
Epheſians. But it ſeems rather to comprehend the ſeveral ends of Marriage than 

to contain the more conſtituting cauſe chat makes it what it is. 

That I therfore among others (for who ſings not Hylas) may give as well as take 
matter to be judg'd on, it will be look'd I ſhould produce another definition than 
theſe which have not ſtood the trial. Thus then I ſuppoſe that Marriage by the 
natural and plain order of God's inſtitution in the Text may be more demonſtra- 
tively and eſſentially defin*'d. Marriage is a divine inſtitution, joining man and do- 
man in a love fitly diſpos'd to the helps and comforts of domeſtic life. A divine inſtitution. 
This contains the prime efficient cauſe of Marriage : as for conſent of Parents and 
Guardians, if ſeems rather a concurrence than a cauſe ; for as many that marry 
are in their own power as not; and where they are not their own, yet are they 
not ſubjected beyond reaſon. Now tho? efficient cauſes are not requiſite in a de- 
finition, yet divine inſtitution hath ſuch influence upon the Form, and is ſo a con- 
ſerving cauſe of it, that without it the Form is not ſufficient to diſtinguiſh matti. 
mony from other conjunctions of male and female, which are not to be counted 
Marriage. Joining man and woman in a love, &c. This brings in the parties con: 
ſent ; until which be, the Marriage hath no true being. When I ſay coxjen!, | 
mean not error, for error is not properly conſent: And why ſhould not content 


be here underſtood with equity and good to either part. as in all other 1 21 
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Covenants, and not be ſtrain'd and cruelly urg'd to the miſchief and deſtruction 
of both? Neither do I mean that ſingular act of content which made the contract, 
for that may remain, and yet the Marriage not true nor lawful; and that may 
ceaſe, and yet the Marriage both true and lawful, to their fin that break it. So 
that either as no efficient at all, or but a tranſitory, it comes not into the defini- 
tion. That conſent I mean which is a love fitly diſposꝰd to mutual help and com- 
tort of life: this is that happy Form of Marriage naturally ariſing from the very 
heart of divine inſtitution in the Text, in all the former definitions either obſcure- 
ly, and under miſtaken terms expreſt, or not at all. This gives Marriage all her 
due, all her benefits, all her being, all her diſtin& and proper being. This 
makes a Marriage not a bondage, a bleſſing not a curſe, a gift of God not a ſnare, 
Unleſs there be a love, and that love born of fitneſs, how can it laſt ? unlels it 
aſt, how can the beſt and ſweeteſt purpoſes of Marriage be attain'd, and they not 
attain'd, which are the chief ends, and with a lawful love conſtitute the formal 
cauſe it ſelf of Marriage? How can the eſſence therof ſubſiſt? How can it be in- 
deed what it goes for? Conclude therfore by all the power of Reaſon, that where 
this efſence of Marriage is not, there can be no true Marriage; and the Parties, 
either one of them or both, are tree, and without fault, rather by a Nullity than 
by a Divorce, may betake them to a ſecond choice, if their preſent condition be 
not tolerable to them. If any ſhall ask, why domeſtic in the definition? I anſwer, 
that becauſe both in the Scriptures, and in the graveſt Poets and Philoſophers, I 
find the properties and excellencies of a wife ſet out only from domeſtic vertues; 
if they extend further, it diffuſes them into the notion of ſome more common du- 
ty than matrimonial. 

Thus far of the definition; the Conſectary which flows from thence, and altoge- 
ther depends theron, is manifeſtly brought in by this connexive particle Therfore ; 
and branches it ſelf into a double conſequence ; Firſt individual Society, therfore 
ſpall a man leave father and mother : Secondly, conjugal benevolence, and they ſhall 
be one fleſh. Which, as was ſhewn, is not without cauſe here mention'd, to prevent 
and to aboliſh the ſuſpect of pollution in that natural and undefiled act. Theſe 
conſequences therfore cannot either in Religion, Law, or Reaſon be bound, and 
poſted upon Mankind to his ſorrow and miſery, but receive what force they have 
from the meetneſs of help and ſolace, which is the formal cauſe and end of that de- 
finition that ſuſtains them. And altho? it be not for the Majelty of Scripture to 
humble her ſelf in artificial Theorems, and Definitions, and Corollaries, like a pro- 
feſſor in th ols, but looks to be analysd, and interpreted by the logical in- 
duſtry of hc 'vles and Followers, and to be reduc'd by them as oft as need is, 
into thoſe dc. rules, which are the implements of inſtruction; yet Moſes, as if 
foreſeeing the miſerable work that man's 1gnorance and puſillanimity would make 
in this matrimonious buſineſs, and endeavouring his utmoſt to prevent it, conde- 
ſcends in this place to ſuch a methodical and ſchool- like way of defining, and 
conſequencing, as in no place of the whole Law more. 

Thus we have ſeen, and if we be not contentious, may know what was Marriage 
in the beginning, to which in the Goſpel we are reterr*d ; and what from hence to 
judge of Nullity, or Divorce. Here I eſteem the work done; in this field the con- 
troverſy decided; but becauſe other places of Scripture ſeem to look averſly upon 
this our deciſion, altho? indeed they keep all harmony with it, and becauſe it is a 
better work to reconcile the ſeeming diverſities of Scripture, than the real diſ- 


ſenſions of neareſt friends, I ſhall aſſay in three following Diſcourſes to perform 
that Offic e. 


Deut. XXIV. 1, 2. 


1. When a man hath taken a Wife, and married her, and it come to paſs that ſhe find no 
favour in his eyes, becauſe he hath found ſome uncleanneſs in ber, then let him write 
her a bill of divorcement, and give it in her hand, and ſend her out of his houſe. 

2. And when ſhe is departed out of his houſe, ſhe may go and be another man's wife. 


RT which is the only diſcommodity of ſpeaking in a clear matter, the abun- 
dance of argument that preſſes to be utter*d, and the ſuſpenſe of judgmentwhat 
to chooſe, and how in the multitude of reaſon to be not tedious, is the greateſt dit- 
ficulty which I expect here to meet with. Yet much hath bin ſaid formerly con- 
cerning this Law in the Doctrine of Divorce, Wherof I ſhall repeat no more than 


what is neceſſary. Two things are here doubted: Firſt, and that but of late, whe- 


ther this be a Law or no; next, what this reaſon of ancleanneſs might 2 w 
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which the Law is granted. That it is a plain Law no man ever queſtion'd, til} 
Vatablus within theſe hundred years profels'd Hebrew at Paris, a man of no Reli. 
gion, as Bezadecyphers him. Yet ſome there be who follow him, not only againſt 
the current of all Antiquity both Jewiſh and Chriſtian, but the evidence of Scrip- 
ture alſo, Malach. 2. 16. Let him abo hateth put away, ſaith the Lord God of Ira! 
Altho' this place alſo hath bin tamper'd with, as if it were to be thus render'g. 
The Lord God ſaith, that he hateth putting away. Hut this new interpretation ref 
only in the Authority of Junius; for neither Calvin, nor Vatablus himſelf, nor any 
other known Divine ſo interpreted before. And they of beſt note who have tran). 
Jated the Scripture ſince, and Diodati for one, follow not his reading. And per- 
haps they might reject it, if for nothing elſe, for theſe two Reaſons: Firſt, it intro- 
duces in a new manner the perſon of God ſpeaking leſs Majeſtic than he is ever 
wont: When God ſpeaks by his Prophet, he ever ipeaks in the firſt perſon, ther- 
by ſignifying his Majeſty and Omnipreſence. He would have ſaid, I hate putting 
away, faith the Lord; and not ſent word by Malacbi in a ſudden faln ſtile, The 
Lord God ſaith that he hateth putting away : that were a phraſe to ſhrink the glori. 
ous Omnipreſence of God ſpeaking, into a kind of circumſcriptive abſence. And 
were as if a Herald in the Atchievement of a King, ſhould commit the indecorum to 
ſet his helmet ſideways and cloſe, not full- fac'd and open in the poſture of direction 
and command. We cannot think thertore that this laſt Prophet would thus in a 
new faſhion abſent the perſon of God from his own words, as if he came not along 
with them. For it would alſo be wide from the proper ſcope of his place: he th 
reads attentively will ſoon perceive, that God blames not here the Jews for putting 
away their wives, but for kceping ſtrange Concubines, to the profaning of Judas 
holineſs, and the vexation of their Hebrew wives, v. 11, and 14. Judab bath mar- 
ried the daughter of a ſtrange God: And exhorts them rather to put their wives away 
whom they hate, as the Law permitted, than to keep them under ſuch affronts. 
And it is receiv*d that this Prophet liv*d in thoſe times of Ezra and Nebemiab (nay 
by ſome is thought to be Exra himſelt ) when the People were forc'd by theſe tuo 
Worthies to put their ſtrange wives away. So that what the ftory of thole times, 
and the plain context of the 11 verſe, from whence this rebuke begins, can give 
us to conjecture of the obſcure and curt Ebraiſms that follow, this Prophet does 
not forbid putting-away, but forbids keeping, and commands putting away ac- 
cording to God's Law, which is the plaineſt Interpreter both of what God will, 
and what he can beſt fuffer. Thus much evinces that God there commanded Di- 
vorce by Malachi, and this confirms that he commands it alſo here by Moſes. 
I may the leſs doubt to mention by the way an Author, tho? counted Apocryphal, 
et of no ſmall account for Piety and Wiſdom, the Author of Ecclefaſticus, Which 
k, begun by the Grand- father of that Feſus who is call*d the Son of Sirach, might 
have bin written in part, not much after the time when Malachi liv'd; if we com- 
pute by the Reign of Prolemæus Euergetes. It profeſſes to explain the Law and the 
Prophets; and yet exhorts us to Divorce for incurable cauſes, and to cut off from 
the fleſh thoſe whom it there deſcribes, Eccleſiaſtic. 25. 26. Which doubtleſs that 
wiſe and ancient Writer would never have advis'd, had either Malachi ſo lately for- 
bidden it, or the Law by a full precept not left it lawful. But I urge not this for 
want of better proof; our Saviour himſelfallows Divorce to be a command, Mere 
10. 3, 5. Neither do they weaken this aſſertion, who ſay it was only a ſufferance, 
as ſhall be provꝰd at large in that place of Mark. But ſuppoſe it were not a written 
Law, they never can deny it was a cuſtom, and ſo effect nothing. For the lame 
reaſons that induce them why it ſhould not be a Law, will ſtraiten them as hard 
why it ſhould be allow'd a cuſtom. All cuſtom is either evil or not evil; if it be 
evil, this is the very end of Lawgiving, to aboliſh evil cuſtoms by wholeſom Laws; 
unleſs we imagine Moſes weaker than every negligent and ſtartling Politician. I1t 
be, as they make this of Divorce to be, a cuſtom againſt nature, againſt juſlice, a- 
gainſt charity, how, upon this moſt impure cuſtom tolerated, could the God of pure- 
neſs erect a nice and preciſe Law, that the Wife married after Divorce could not re- 
turn to her former Husband, as being defiled ? What was all this following nice- 
neſs worth, built upon the lewd foundation of a wicked thing allow'd? In few 
words then, this cuſtom of Divorce either was allowable or not allowable ; if not 
allowable, how could it be allow'd? if it were allowable, all who-underſtand Law 
will conſent, that a tolerated cuſtom hath the force of a Law, and is indeed no 
other but an unwritten Law, as Juſtinian calls it, and is as prevalent as any Written 
ſtatute. So that their ſhift of turning this Law into a cuſtom wheels about, — 
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gives the onſet upon their own flanks; not diſproving, but concluding it to be the 
more firm Law, becauſe it was without controverly a grantedcuſtom; as clear in the 
reaſon of common life, as thoſe given rules wheron Euclides builds his propoſitions. 
Thus being every way a Law of God, who can without blaſphemy doubt it to be 
a juſt and pure Law ? Meſes continually diſavows the giving them any ſtatute, or 
judgment, but what he learnt of God; of whom alſo in his Song he ſaith, Deut. 32. 
He is the rock, his work is perfect, all bis ways are judgment, a God of truth and with- 
out iniquity, juſt and right is he. And David teſtifies, the judgments of the Lord are 
true and righteous altogether, Not partly right and partly wrong, much leſs wrong 
alrogether, as Divines of now-a-days dare cenſure them, Moſes again, of that peo- 
ple to whom he gave this Law, faith, Deut. 14. Je are the children of 1he Lord your 
God, the T.crd hath choſen thee to be a peculiar people 10 himſelf above all the nations up- 
on the earth, that thou ſhouldeſt keep all bis Commandments, and be high in praiſe, iu 
name, and in honour, holy to the Lord, Chap. 26. And in the fourth, Bebeld I have 
tauoht you ſeatutes and judgments, even as the Lord my God commanded me, keep ther- 
ort and do them. For this is your wiſdom and your underſtanding in the fight of Naticis 
that ſhall hear all theſe Statutes, and ſay, ſurely this great Nation is a wviſe and under- 
ſtanding people. For what Nation is there ſo great, «who hath God ſo nigh to them ? and 
what Nation that hath Statutes and Fudgments ſo righteous as all this Law which I ſet 
before you this day? Thus whether we look at the purity and juſtice of God himfelt, 
the jealouſy of his honour among other Nations, the holineſs and moral perfection 
which he intended by his Law to teach this people, we cannot poſſibly think how he 
could indure to let them ſlug and grow inveterately wicked, under baſe allowances, 
and whole adulterous lives by diſpenſation. They might not eat, they might nor 
touch an unclean thing; to what hypocrily then were they train*d up, it by preſcrip- 
tion of the ſame Law, they might be unjuſt, they might be adulterous tor term of 
life? forbid to foil their garments with a coy imaginary pollution, but not torbid, 
but countenanced and animated by Law to ſoil their Souls with deepeſt defilements. 
What more unlike to God, what more like that God ſhould hate, than that his Law 
ſhould be ſo curious to waſh veſſels, and veſtures, and ſo careleſs to leave unwaſh'd, 
uaregarded, ſo foul a ſcab of Egypt in their Souls? what would we more? the 
Statutes of the Lord are all pure and juſt : and if all, then this of Divorce. 
Becauſe he hath found ſome uncleanneſs in ber.] That we may not eſteem this Law 
to be a meer authorizing of licence, as the Pharitees took it, Moſes adds the rea- 
lon, for ſome uncleanneſs found. Some hertofore have bin ſo ignorant, as to have 
thought, that this uncleanneſs means Adultery. But Eraſmus, who for having writ 
an excellent Treatiſe of Divorce, was wrote againſt by tome burly ſtandard Divine 
perhaps of Cullen, or of Lovain, who calls himſelf Phimgſtomus, ſhews learnedly 
out of the Fathers, with other Teſtimonies and Reaſons, that uncleanneſs is not 
here ſo underſtood ; defends his former work, though new to that age, and per- 
haps counted licentious, and fears not to ingage all his fame on the Argument, 
Afterward, when Expoſitors began to underſtand the Hebrew Text, which they 
had not done of many ages hefore, they tranſlated word for word not uncleanneſs, 
but the wakedneſs of any thing; and conſidering that nakedneſs is uſually referr'd in 
Scripture to the mind as well as to the body, they conſtantly expound it any de- 
tet, annoyance, or ill quality in nature, which to be join'd with, makes life tedi- 
ous, and ſuch company worſe than ſolitude. So that here will be no cauſe to vary 
irom the general conſent of expoſition, which gives us freely that God permitted 


divorce, for whatever was unalterably diſtaſtful, whether in body or mind. But 


with this admoniſhment, that if the Raman Law, eſpecially in contracts and dow- 
nies, left many things to equity with theſe cautions, ex fide bond, quod æquius melius 
erit, ut inter bonos bene agitur, we will not grudge to think that God intended not 
licence here to every humour, but to ſuch remedileſs grievances as might move a 
good and honeſt and faithful man then to divorce, when it can no more be peace 
or comfort to either of them continuing thus join'd. And although it could not 
be avoided, but that Men of hard hearts would abuſe this liberty, yet doubtleſs it 
was intended, as all other privileges in Law are, to good men principally, to bad 
only by accident, So that the Stn was not in the permiſſion, nor ſimply in the 
action of Divorce (for then the permitting alſo had bin ſin) but only in the abuſe. 
But that this Law ſhould, as it were, be wrung from God and Moſes, only to 
erve the hardheartedneſs, and the luſt of injurious men, how remote it is from all 


ſenſe, and law, and honeſty, and therfore ſurely from the meaning of Chriſt, ſhall 


abundantly be manifeſt in due order. 
Pow 
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Now although Moſes needed not to add other reaſon of this Law than that one 
there expreſt, yet to theſe ages wherin Canons, and Scotiſms, and Lumbard Laws 
have duli'd, and almoſt obliterated the lively Sculpture of ancient reaſon, and hy. 
manity, it will be requiſit to heap reaſon upon reaſon, and all little enough to vin. 
dicate the whiteneſs and the innocence of this divine Law, from the calumny it finds 
at this day, of being a door to licence and confuſion. Whenas indeed there is not 
a judicial point in all Meſes, conſiſting of more true equity, high wiſdom, and god. 
like pity than this Law; not derogating, but preſerving the honour and peace of 
Marriage, and exactly agreeing with the ſenſe and mind of that inſtitution in Cn. 

For firſt, if Marriage be but an ordain'd relation, as it ſeems not more, it can. 
not take place above the prime dictates of nature; and if ic be of natural right, yet 
it mult yield to that which is more natural, and before it by elderſhip and prect- 
dence in nature. Now it is not natural that Hugh marries Beatrice, or Thomas Rd. 
becca, being only a civil contract, and full of many chances; but that theſe men 
ſeek them meet helps, that only is natural, and that they eſpouſe them ſuch, tha: 
only is Marriage, But if they find them neither fit helps nor tolerable ſociety, 
what thing more natural, more original and firſt in nature than to depart from 
that which is irkſom, grievous, actively hateful, and injurious even to lroltility, 
eſpecially in a conjugal reſpect, wherin antipathies are invincible, and where the 
forc'd abiding of the one can be no true good, no real comfort to the other? For 
it he find no contentment from the other, how can he return it from himſelf? or 
no acceptance, how can he mutually accept ? What more equal, more pious than 
to untie a civil knot for a natural enmity held by violence from parting, to dil. 
lolve an accidental conjunction of this or that Man and Woman, for the moſt na- 
tural and moſt neceſſary difagreement of meet from unmeet, guilty from guiltleſs, 
contrary from contrary ? It being certain that the myſtical and bleſſed unity of 
Marriage can be no way more unhallow'd and profan'd, than by the forcible u- 
niting of ſuch diſunions and ſeparations. Which if we ſee oftimes they cannot 
Join or piece up to a common friendſhip, or to a willing converfation in the ſame 
houſe, how ſhould they poſſibly agree to the moſt familiar and united amity of 
Wedloc ? Abraham and Lot, though dear friends and brethren in a ſtrange Country, 
choſe rather to part aſunder, than to infect their friendſhip with the ſtriſe of their 


ſervants: Paul and Barnabas, join'd together by the Holy Ghoſt to a ſpiritual work, 


thought it better to ſeparate when once they grew at variance. If theſe great Saints, 
Join'd by Nature, Friendſhip, Religion, high Providence, and Revelation, could 
not ſo governa caſual difference, a Madden paſſion, but muſt in wiſdom divide from 
the outward duties of a Friendſhip, or a Collegueſhip in the ſame family, or in the 
ſame journey, leſt it ſhould grow to a worſe diviſion ; can any thing be more abſurd 
and barbarous, than that they whom only Error, Caſualty, Art, or Plot, hath join- 
ed, ſhould be compell'd, not againſt a ſudden paſſion, but againſt the permanent and 
radical diſcords of Nature, to the moſt intimate and incorporating duties of Love 
and Imbracement, therin only rational and human, as they are free and voluntary; 
being elſe an abject and ſervile yoke, ſcarce not brutiſh? And that there is in man 
ſuch a peculiar ſway of liking or diſliking in the affairs of Matrimony, is evidently 
ſeen before Marriage among thoſe who can be friendly, can reſpect each other, yet 
to marry each other would not for any perſwaſion. If then this unfitneſs and dilpar!- 
ty be not till after Marriage diſcover'd, through many Cauſes, and Colours, and Con. 
ce alments, that may overſhadow; undoubtedly it will produce the ſame effects, and 
perhaps with more vehemence, that ſuch a miſtaken pair would give the world 
to be unmarried again. And their condition Solomon to the plain juſtification of 
Divorce expreſſes, Prov. 3o. 21, 23. where he tells us of his own accord, that a 
hated, or a hateful Woman, when ſhe is married, is a thing for which the car!h 15 
diſquieted, and cannot bear it : thus giving divine teſtimony to this divine Law, 
which bids us nothing more than is the firſt and moſt innocent leſſon of Nature, 
to turn away peaceably from what afflicts, and hazards our deſtruction z eſpeci 
ally when our ſtaying can do no good, and is expos'd to all evil. 

Secondly, It is unjuſt that any Ordinance, ordain'd to the good and comfort of 
Man, where that end is miſſing, without his fault, ſhould be forc*d upon him to 
an unſufferable miſery and diſcomfort, if not commonly ruin. All Ordinances are 
eſtabliſht in their end; the end of Law is the vertue, is the righteouſneſs of Law: 
and therfore him we count an ill Expounder whourges Law againſt the intention 
therof. The general end of every Ordinance, of every ſevereſt, every divineſt, e 


of Sabbath, is the good of Man ; yea his temporalgood not excluded. But Marriage 
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zone of the benigneſt ordinances of God toman, wherof both the general and parti- 
-ylar end is the peace and contentment of man's mind, as the inſtitution declares. 
Contentment of body they grant, which if it bedefrauded, the plea of trigidity ſhall 
tvorce : But here lies the fathomleſs abſurdity, that granting this for bodily defect, 
they will not grant it for any defect of the mind, any violation of religious or civil 
ſociety. Whenas, it the argument of Chriſt be firm againſt the ruler of the Syna- 
gogue, Luke 13. Thou hypocrite, doth not each of you on the Sabbath-day looſen his Ox 
Ji Aſs from the ſtall, and lead him to watering, and ſhould not I unbind a daughter 
of Abraham from this bond of Satan? It ſtands as good here; ye have regard in Mar- 
riage to the grievance of body, ſhould you not regard more the grievances of the 
mind, ſeeing the Soul as much excels the body, as the outward man excels the Als, 
and more? for that animal is yet a living creature, perfect in itſelf; but the body with- 
out the Soul is a meer ſenſeleſs trunk. No ordinance therfore given particularly to 
the good both ſpiritual and temporal of man, can be urged upon him to his mil- 
chief: and if they yield this to the unworthier part, the body, whereabout are they 
in their principles, that they yield it not to the more worthy, the mind ofa good man? 

Thirdly, As no Ordinance, ſo no Covenant, no not between God and Man, much 
leſs between Man and Man, being, as all are, intended to the good of both Parties, 
can hold to the deluding or making miſerable of them both. For Equity is un- 
derſtood in every Covenant, even between enemies, tho? the terms be not expreſt. 
If Equity therfore made it, Extremity may diſſolve it. But Marriage, they uſe to 
Jay, is the Covenant of God. Undoubted : and fo is any Covenant frequently cal- 
led in Scripture, wherin God is call'd to witneſs : The Covenant of Friendſhip 
between David and Jonathan, is call'd the Covenant of the Lord, 1 Sam. 20. The 
Covenant of Zedetiah with the King of Babel, a Covenant to be doubted whether 
lawful or no, yet in reſpect of God invok*d therto is call'd the Oath, and the Co- 
venant of God, Ezek. 17. Marriage alſo rs call'd the Covenant of God, Prov. 2. 17. 
Why, but as before, becauſe God 1s the witneſs therof, Mal. 2. 14. So that this de- 
nomination adds nothing to the Covenant of Marriage, above any other civil and ſo- 
lemn contract: nor is it more indiſſoluble for this reaſon than any other againſt the 
end of its own Ordination; nor is any Vow or Oath to God exacted with ſuch a 
rigour, where ſuperſtition reigns not. For look how much divine the Covenant is, 
ſo much the more equal, ſo much the more to be expected that every Article ther- 
of ſhould be fairly made good; no falſe dealing, or unperforming ſhould be thruſt 
upon men without redreſs, if the covenant be ſo divine. But Faith, they ſay, muſt 
be kept in Covenant, tho? to our damage. I anſwer, that only holds true, where 
the other ſide performs ; which failing, he is no longer bound. Again, this is true, 
when the keeping of Faith can be of any uſe or benefit to the other, But in Mar- 
riage, a league of Love and Willingneſs, if Faith be not willingly kept, it ſcarce is 
worth the keeping; nor can be any delight toa generous mind, with whom it 1s ſorci- 
bly kept: and the queſtion ſtill ſuppoſes the one brought toan impoſſibility of keep- 
ing it as he ought, by the other's default; and to keep it . not only with 
athouſand ſhifts and diſſimulations, but with open anguiſh, perpetual ſadneſs and 
diſturbance, no willingneſs, no cheerfulneſs, no contentment, cannot be any good 
to a mind not baſely poor and ſhallow, with whom the contract of Love is ſo kept. 
nan therfore brought to that paſs, is on the unfaulty ſide without injury 

ilolv'd. 

Fourthly, The Law is not to neglect men under greateſt ſufferances, but to ſee 
Covenants of greateſt moment faithfulleſt perform*d. And what injury comparable 
to that ſuſtain*d in a fruſtrate and falſe- dealing Marriage, to loſe, for another's fault 
againſt him, the beſt portion of his temporal comforts, and of his ſpiritual too, as it 
may fall out? It was the Law, that for man's good and quiet, reduc'd things to pro- 
prietys which were at firſt in common; how much more Law-like were it to aſſiſt 
Nature in diſappropriating that evil which by continuing proper becomes deſtruc- 
tive? But he might have bewar'd. So he might in any other Covenant, wherin the 
Law does not conſtrain Error to ſo dear a forfeit. And yet in theſe matters wherin 
the wiſeſt are apt to err, all the warineſs that can be, ofttimes nothing avails. But 
tie Lay can compel the offending party to be more duteous. Yes, if all theſe kind 
of offences were fit in public to be complain'd on, or being compell'd were any fa- 
tisfaction to a mate not ſottiſh, or malicious. And theſe injuries work ſo vehement- 
ly, that if the Law remedy them not, by ſeparating the cauſe when no way elſe will 
pacity, the perſon notreliev'd betakes him either to ſuch diſorderly courſes, or roſuch 
'4 - W renders him either infamous, or uſeleſs to the ſervice of God N 
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his Country. Which the Law ought to prevent as a thing pernicious to the Com: 
monwealth ; and what better 23 than this which Moſes us'd ? , 

Fifthly, The Law is to tender the liberty and the human dignity of them thut 
live under the Law, whether it be the man's right above the woman, or the woman; 
juſt appealagainft wrong and ſervitude, But the duties of Marriage contain in then: 
a duty of Benevolence, which to do by compulſion againſt the Soul, where there cu 
be neither peace, nor joy, nor love, but an enthralment to one who either cannot Or 
will not be mutual in the godlieſt and the civileſt ends of that ſociety, is the igno- 
bleſt, and the loweſt ſlavery that a human ſhape can be put to. This Law chert. 
juſtly and piouſly provides againſt ſuch an unmanly taſk of bondage as this. Th. 
Civil Law, tho? it favour'd the ſetting free of a ſlave, yet if he prov'd ungrateful tn 
his Patron, reduc'd him to a ſervile condition. It that Law did well to reduce from 
liberty to bondage for an ingratitude not the greateſt, much more became it tie 
Law of God to enact the reſtorement of a free- born man from an unpurpos'd, and 
unworthy bondage, to a rightful liberty, for the moſt unnatural fraud and ingratitude 
that can be committed againſt him. And if that Civilian Emperor in his title ot Dy. 
nations, permit the giver to recall his gift from him who proves unthanktul towards 
him; yea, tho* he had ſubſcrib'd and ſign'd in the deedof his gift, not to recall it 
though for this very caule of ingratitude; with much more equity doth Moe; per⸗ 
mit here the giver to recall no petty gift, but the gift of himſclt from one ho moſt 
injuriouſly and deceitfully uſes him againſt the main ends and conditions of his gi. 
ving himſelf, expreſt in God's inſtitution. 

Sixthly, A'tho? there be nothing in the plain words of this Law, that ſcems to 
regard the afflictions of a Wife, howgreat ſoever ; yet Expoſitors determine, and 
doubtleſs determine rightly, that God was not uncompaſſionate of them alſo in the 
framing of this Law. For ſhould the reſcript of Antoninus in the Civil Law give 
releaſe to ſervants flying for refuge to the Emperor's ſtatue, by giving leave to 
change their cruel Maſters; and ſhould God, who in his Law alſo is good to 
injur'd ſervants, by granting them their freedom in divers caſes, not conlider the 
wrongs and miſeries of a wife, which is no ſervant? Tho? herin the counter-ſenſe 
of our Divines, to me, I muſt confeſs ſeems admirable; who teach that God gave 
this as a merciful Law, not for Man whom he here names, and to whom by name 
he gives this power; but for the Wife, whom he names not, and to whom by name 
he gives no power at all. For certainly if Man be liable to injuries in Marriage, 
as well as Woman, and Man be the worthier Perſon, it were a prepoſterous Law 
to reſpect only the leſs worthy; her whom God made for Marriage, and not him 
at all for whom Marriage was made. | 

Seventhly, The Law of Marriage gives place tothe power of parents: for we hold, 
that conſent of Parents not had, may break the Wedloc, tho? elſe accompliſnt. It 
gives place to maſterly Power, for the Maſter might take away from an Hebrew 
ſervant the wife which he gave him, Exod. 2 1. If it be anſwer'd, that the Marriage 
of Servants is no Matrimony : 'tis reply*d, That this in the ancient Roman Law 
is true, not in the Moſaic. If it be added, ſhe was a Stranger, not an Hebrew, ther- 
fore eaſily divorc'd ; it will be anſwer'd, That Strangers not being Ceneanites, and 
they alſo being Converts, might be lawfully married, as Rabab was. And her 
converſion is here ſuppos'd ; for an Hebrew maſter could not lawtully give an Hea- 
then wife to an Hebrew ſervant. However, the divorcing of an Hraelitiſb woman 
was as eaſy by the Law, as the divorcing of a Stranger, and almoſt in the ſame 
words permitted, Deut. 24. and Deut. 2 1. Laſtly, it gives place to the rightof War, 
for a captive Woman lawfully marry'd, and afterwards not belov'd, might be dil- 
miſs*d, only without ranſom, Deut. 21. If Marriage be diffolv*d by ſo many exte- 
rior powers, not ſuperior, as we think, why may not the power of Marriage ! 
ſelf, for its own peace and honour, diſſolve it ſelf, where the perſons wedded be 
free perſons ? Why maynot a greaterand more natural power complaining diſſolve 
Marriage? For the ends why Matrimony was ordain'd, are certainly and by all 

Logic above all the Ordinance it ſelf ; why may not that diſſolve Marriage, with- 
out which that inſtitution hath no force at all? For the prime ends of Marriage, 
are the whole ſtrength and validity therof, without which Matrimony 1s like an 
Idol, nothing in the world. But thoſe former allowances were all for hardneſs ot 
heart. Be that granted, until we come where to underſtand it better: if the Lav 
ſuffer thus far the obſtinacy of a bad man, is it not more righteous here, to do wil- 


lingly what is but equal, to remove in ſeaſon the extremities of a good th 
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Eighthly, If a man had deflowr*daV irgin, or brought an ill name on his Wife that 
ne came not a Virgin to him, he was amerc'd in certain ſhekels of Silver, and bound 
never to divorce her all his days, Deut. 22. which ſhews that the Law gave no li- 
berty to divorce, where the injury was palpable ; and that the abſolute forbidding 
tg divorce, was in part the puniſhment of a deflowerer, and a defamer. Yet not ſo 
but that the wile queſtionleſs might depart when ſhe pleaſed. Otherwiſe this courſe 
ld not ſo much righted her, as delivered her up to more ſpight and cruel uſage, 
This Law therfore doth juſtly diſtiriguiſh the privilege of an honeſt and blameleſs 

manin the matter of divorce from the puniſhment of a notorious offender, 
Ninthly, Suppoſe it ſhould be imputed to a man that he was tooraſh in his choice, 
and why he took not better heed, let him now ſmart, and bear his folly as he may; 
a'tho? the Law ot God, that terrible Law, do not thus upbraid the infirmitiesand un- 
willing miſtakes of man in his integrity: But ſuppoſe theſe and the like proud ag- 

avations of ſome ſtern hypocrite, more mercileſs in his mercies, than any literal 
Law in the vigour of ſeverity, muſt be patiently heard; yet all Law, and God's 
Law eſpecially grants every-where to error eaſy remitments, even where the ut- 
moſt penalty exacted were no undoing. With great reaſon therfore and mercy 
Loth it here not torment an error, if it beſo, with the indurance of a whole life loſt 
to all houſhold comfort and ſociety, a puniſhment of too vaſt and huge dimenſi- 
on ſor an error, and the more unreaſonable for that the like objection may be op- 
odd #gainſt the plea of divorcing for Adultery ; he might have looke better be- 
tore to her breeding under religious parents: why did he not more diligently in- 
quire into her manners, into what company ſhe kept? every glance of her eye, e- 
very ſtep of her gait would have propheſy'd adultery, if the quick ſcent of theſe 
dilcernershad been took along; they had the divination to have foretold you all this, 
asthey have now the clivinity to puniſh an error inhumanly, As good reaſon to 
be content, and forc'd to be content with your Adultereſs, if theſe objecters might 
be the judges of human frailty. But God, more mild and good to man, than man 
to his brother, in all this liberty given to divorcement, mentions not a word of 
our paſt errors and miſtakes, if any were, which theſe men objecting from their 
own inventions, proſecute with all violence and iniquity. For if the one be to look 
ſo narrowly what he takes, at the peril of ever keeping, why ſhould not the other 
be made as wary what is promis'd, by the peril of loſing ? tor without thoſe pro- 
miſes the treaty of Marriage had not proceeded. Why ſhould his own error bind 
him, rather than the other's fraud acquit him? Let the _ beware, faith the old 
Law-beaten termer. Belike then there is no more honeſty, nor ingenuity in the 
bargain of a Wedloc, than in the buying of a Colt : We muſt it ſeems drive it on 
as craftily with thoſe whoſe affinity we ſeek, as if they were a pack of ſale- men 
and complotters. But the deceiver deceives himſelf in the io wr Marri- 
age, and therin is ſufficiently puniſht, I anſwer, that the moſt of thoſe who de- 
ceive are ſuch as either underſtand not, or value not the true purpoſes of Marri- 
age 3 they have the prey they ſeek, not the puniſhment: yet ſay it prove to them 
lome croſs, it is not equal that error and fraud ſhould be linkt in the fame 
degree of forfeiture, but rather that error ſhould be acquitted, and fraud bereav'd 
his morſel, if the miſtake were not on both ſides; for then on both ſides the acquit- 
ment will be reaſonable, if the bondage be intolerable ; which this Law graciouſly 
determines, not unmindful of the wife, as was granted willingly to the common Ex- 
- Foſitors, tho? beyond the letter of this Law, yet not beyond the ſpirit of charity. 

Tenthly, Marriage is a ſolemn thing, ſome ſay a holy, the reſemblance of 
Chriſt and his Church? and ſo indeed it is where the perſons are truly religi- 


ous; and we know all ſacred things not 1 ſincerely as they ought, are no 


way acceptable to God in their outward formality. And that wherin it differs 
from perſonal duties, if they be not truly done, the fault is in our ſelves ; but 
Marriage to be a true and pious Marriage is not in the ſingle power of any per- 
lon; the eſſence wherof, as of all other Covenants, is in relation to another, the 
making and maintaining cauſes therof are all mutual, and muſt be a commu- 
mon of ſpiritual and temporal comforts. If then either of them cannot, or ob- 


inately will not be anſwerable in theſe duties, ſo as that the other can have no 


peaceful living, or endure the want of what he juſtly ſeeks, and ſees no hope, then 
ſtrait from that dwelling love, which is the ſoul of Wedloc, takes his flight, 
leaving only ſome cold performances of civil and common reſpects ; but the 
true bond of Marriage, if there were ever any there, is already burſt like a rot- 
ten thread, Then follows diſſimulation, ſuſpicion, falſe colours, falſe pretences, 
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and worſe than theſe, diſturbance, annoyance, vexation, ſorrow, temptation even 
in the faulilefs perſon, weary of himielt, and of all actions public or domeſtic 
then comes diſorder, neglect, hatred, and perpetual ſtrife, all theſe the enemies « 
Holineſs and Chriſtianity, and every one perſiſted in, a remedileſs violation of 
Matrimony. Therfore God who hates all feigning and formality, where there 
ſhould be all faith and ſincereneſs, and abhors the inevitable diſcord, where there 
ſhould be greater concord, when thro? another's default, faith and concord canno- 
be, counts it neither juſt to puniſh the innocent with the Trantgreſſor, nor hoh. 

nor honourable for the ſanctity of Marriage, that ſhould be the union of peace and 

love to be made the commitment, and cloſe fight of enmity and hate. An. 

therfore doth in this Law, what beſt agrees wiik his goodneſs, looſning a fore 

thing to peace and charity, rather than binding it to hatred and contention ; Joy. 

ning only the outward and formal tie of that which is already inwardly and reali 

broken, or elſe was really never join'd. 

Eleventhly, One of the chief matrimonial ends is ſaid to ſeek a holy fc; by: 
where an unfit Marriage adminiſters continual cauſe ot hatred and diſtemper, there, 
as was heard before, cannot chooſe but much unholineſs abide. Nothing more un- 
hallows a man, more unprepares him to the ſervice of God in any duty, than a habit 
of wrath and perturbation, ariſing from the importunity of troublous cauſes never 
abſent. And where the houſhold ſtands in this plight, what love can there be to 
the unfortunate iſſue, what care of their breeding, which is of main conducement 
to their being holy? God therfore knowing how happy it would be for children 
to be born in ſuch a family, gives this Law either as a prevention, that being an 
unhappy pair, they ſhould not add to be unhappy parents, or elſe as a remedy that 
if there be children, while they are feweſt, they may follow either parent, as ſhall 
be agreed, or judg'd, from the houſe of hatred and diſcord to place of more holy 
and pcaccable education. 

Twelfthly, All Law is available to ſome good end, but the final prohibition of 
Divorce avails to no good end, cauſing only the endleſs aggravation of evil, 
and therfore this permiſſion of divorce was given to the Jews by the wiſdom 
and fatherly providence of God ; who knew that Law cannot command love,with- 
out which Matrimony hath no true being, no good, no ſolace, nothing of God's 
inſtituting, nothing but ſo ſordid and ſo low, as to be diſdain'd of any generous per- 
fon. Law cannot inable natural inability either of body, or mind, which gives the 
grievance z it cannot make equal thoſe inequalities, it cannot make fit thoſe unfit- 
neſſes; and where there is malice more than defect of nature, it cannot hinder ten 
thouſand injuries, and bitter actions of deſpight, roo ſuttle and too unapparent for 
Law to deal with. And while it ſeeks to remedy more outward wrongs, it ex- 
poſes the injur*d perſon to other more inward and more eutting. All theſe evils 
unavoidably will redound upon the children, if any be, and upon the whole family. 
It degenerates and diſorders the beſt ſpirits, leaves them to unſettled imaginations, 
and degraded hopes, careleſs of themſelves, their houſholds and their friends, un- 
active to all public ſervice, dead to the Commonwealth; wherin they are by one 
miſhap, and no willing treſpaſs of theirs, outlaw*d from all the benefits and com- 
forts of married life and poſterity. It confers as little to the honour and inviola- 
ble keeping of Matrimony, but ſooner ſtirs up temptations and occaſions to ſecret 
adulteries and unchaſte roving. But it maintains public honeſty. Public folly ra- 
ther; who ſhall judge of public honeſty ? The Law of God and of ancienteſt Chi 
ſtians, and all Civil Nations, or the illegitimate Law of Monks and Canoniſts, the 
moſt malevolent, moſt unexperienc'd, moſt incompetent Judges of Matrimony ? 

Theſe reaſons, and many more that might be alleg'd, afford us plainly topercche, 
both what good cauſe this Law had to do for good men in miſchances, and what 
neceſiity it had to ſuffer accidentally the hard-heartedneſs of bad men, which could 
not certainly diſcover, or diſcovering, could not ſubdue, no nor endeavour to re- 
{train without multiplying ſorrow to them, for whom all was indeavour'd. The 
guiltleſs therfore were not depriv'd their needful redreſſes, and the hard hearts of 
others unchaſtiſable in thoſe judicial Courts, were ſo remitted there, as bound over 
to the higher Seſſion of Conſcience. 

Notwithſtanding all this, there is a loud exception againſt this Law of God, nor - 
can the holy Author ſave his Law from this exception, that it opens adoor to all li. 
cence and confuſion, But this is the rudeſt, I was almoſt ſaying the moſt gracele!s 
objection, and with the leaſt reverence to God and Moſes, that could be devis'd: This 
is to cite God before man's Tribunal, to arrogate a wiſdom and holineſs above him. 
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Did not Goch tlien foreſce what event of licence or confuſion could follow? Did not 
ne know how to ponder theſe abufes with more prevailing reſpects, in the moſt e- 
ven ballance of his juſtice an pureneſs, till theſe correctors came up to ſhew him 
better? Tlie Law is, it it ſtir up fin any way, to ſtir it up by forbidding, as one 
contrary exc ites another, eum. p. but if it once come to provoke fin, by granting li- 
cence to fin, according to Laws that have no other honeit end, but only to permit 
the fulfilling of obſtinate luſt, how is God not made the contradicter of himſelf? 
No man denies that beſt things may be abus'd : but it is a Rule reſulting from ma- 
ay pregnant experiences, that what doth moſt harm in the abuſing, us'd rightly 
doch moſt good. And ſuch a good to take away from honeſt men, for being abus'd 
by ſuch as abuſe all things, is the greateſt abuſe of all. That the whole Law is no 
ſurther uſeful, than as a man uſes it lawfully, S. Paul teaches 1 Tim. 1. And that 
Chriſtian liberty may be us'd for an occaſion to the fleſh, the ſame Apoſtle con- 
felles, Gal. 5. yet thinks not of removing it for that, but bids us rather Jong faſt in 
the liberty wherwith Chrift hath freed us, and not be held again in the yoke of bondage. 
The very permiſſion which Chriſt gave to Divorce for Adultery, may be foul- 
ly abus'd, by any whoſe hardaels of heart can either feign Adultery, or dares com- 
mit, that he may divorce. And for this cauſe the Pope, and hitherto the Church 
of Kugland, forbidall divorce from the bond of Marriage, tho for openeſt Adultery. 
If then it be righteous to hinder for the fear of abuſe, that which God's Law, not- 
withſtanding that caution, hath warranted to be done, doth not our righteouſnoſs 
come ſhort of Antichriſt ? or do we not rather herein conform our ſelves to his un- 
righteouſneſs in this undue and unwiſe fear? For God regards more to relieve by 
this Law the juſt complaints of good men, than to curb the licence of wicked men, 
to the cruſhing withal, and the overwhelming of his afflicted ſervants. He loves more 
that his Law ſhould look with pity upon the difficulties of his own, than with ri- 
or upon the boundleſs riots of them who ſerve another Maſter, and hinder'd here 
by the ſtrictneſs, will break another way to worle enormitics. If this Law therfore 
have many good reaſons for which God gave it, and no intention of giving ſcope 
to lewdreefs, but as abuſe by accident comes in with every good Law, and every good 
thing, it cannot be wiſdom in us, while we can content us with God's wiſdom, nor 
can be purity, if his purity will ſuffice us, to except againſt this Law, as if it fo- 
ſter d licence. But if they affirm this Law had no other end, but to permit obdu- 
rat luſt, becauſe it would be obdurat, making the Law of God intentionally to 
toclaim and enact Sin lawful, as if the will of God were become ſinful, or Sin 
tronger than his direct and law-giving will, the men would be admoniſh'd to 
look well to it, that while they are ſo * to ſhut the door againſt licence, they 
do open a worſe door to blaſphemy. And yet they ſhall be here further ſhewn 
their iniquity z what more foul common fin among us than drunkenneſs? And 
who can be ignorant, that if the importation of Wine, and the uſe of all ſtrong 
drink,were torbid, it would both clean rid the poſſibility of committing that odious 
vice, and men might afterwards live happily and healthfully without the uſe of 
thoſe intoxicating liquors. Yet who is there the ſevereſt of them all, that ever pro- 
pounded to loſehis Sack, his Ale, toward the certain aboliſhing of ſogreat a Sin? 
Who is there of them, the holieſt, that leſs loves his rich canary at meals, tho? 
it be fetcht from places that hazard the Religion of them who fetch it, and tho? it 
make his Neighbour drunk out of the fame Tun? While they forbid not therfore 
the uſe of that liquid Merchandize, which forbidden would utterly remove a moſt 
loathlome ſin, and not impair either the health or the refreſhment of mankind, 
ſupply'q many other ways 3 why do they forbid a Law of God, the forbidding 
wherof brings into exceſſive bondage oftimes the beſt of men, and betters not the 
worſe? He to remove a national vice, will not 33 his cups, nor think it con- 
cerns him to forbear the quaffing of that outlandiſh Grape, in his unneceſſary ful- 
nels, tho? other men abuſe it never ſo much; nor is he fo abſtemious as to intercede 
with the Magiſtrate that all matter of drunkenneſs be baniſh'd the Commonwealth; 
and yet for the fear of a leſs inconvenience unpardonably requires of his brethren, 
in their extreme neceſſity, to debar themſelves the uſe of God's permiſſive Law, 
tho? it might be their ſaving, and no man's indangering the more. Thus this per- 
emptory ſtrictneſs we may diſcern of what ſort it is, how unequal and how unjuſt, 
But it will breed confuſion. What confuſion it would breed, God himſelf took 
the care to prevent in the fourth verſe of this Chapter, that the divorc'd being married 
to another, might not return to her former khuſband. And 7uſtinian's Law 1 
cls 
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ſels the ſame in his Title of Nuptials. And what confuſion elſe can there be in ſepa. 
ration, to ſeparate upon extreme urgency, the religious from the irreligious, the 
fit from the unfit, the willing from the wilful, the abus'd from the abuſer ? Such x 
ſeparation is quite contrary to confuſion. But to bind and mix together holy 
with atheiſt, heavenly with helliſh, fitneſs with unfitneſs, light with darkneſs, 
antipathy with antipathy, the injur'd with the injurer, and force them into the moſt 
inward nearneſs of a deteſted union, this doubtleſs is the moſt horrid, the moſt un. 
natural mixture, the greateſt confuſion that can be contus'd, 

Thus by this plain and Chriſtian Talmud, vindicating the Law of God from ir- 
reverent and unwary expoſitions, I truſt, where it ſhall meet with intelligible per. 
uſers, ſome ſtay at leaſt of men's thoughts will be obtain'd, to conſider theſe ma- 
ny prudent and righteous ends of this divorcing permiſſion : That it may have, 
for the great Author's ſake, hereafter ſome competent allowance to be counted à 
little purer than the prerogative of a legal and public ribaldry, 4 to that 
holy Led. So that from hence, we ſhall hope to find the way ſtill more Open to 
the reconciling of thoſe places which treat this matter in the Goſpel, And thi. 
ther now without interruption the courſe of method brings us, 
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Tetrachoꝛdon. 


MAr T R. V. 31, 32. 


31. It hath been ſaid, whoſoever Mall put away his Wiſe, let him give her a writing 
of Divorcement. 


32. But I ſay unto you, that whoſoever ſhall put away his Wife, &c. 


MaTrTH. XIX. 3, 4, &c. 
3. And the Phariſees alſo came unto him, tempting him, &c. 


T hath been ſaid.) What hitherto hath been ſpoke upon the Law of God touch- 
ing Matrimony or Divorce, he who will deny to have been agru'd according 
to reaſon and all equity of Scripture, I cannot edify how, or by what rule 
of proportion that man's virtue calculates, what his elements are, nor what 

his analytics, Confidently to thoſe who have read good books, and to thoſe whoſe 

reaſon 1s not an illiterate book to themſelves, I appeal, whether they would not 

confeſs all this to be the commentary of truth and juſtice, were it not for thele re- 

cited words of our Saviour. And if they take not back that which they thus grant, 

nothing ſooner might perſuade them that Chriſt here teaches no new precept, and 

nothing ſooner might direct them to find his meaning, than to compare and mea- 
{ure it by the rules of nature and eternal righteouſneſs, which no written Law ex- 

tinguiſhes, and the Goſpel leaſt of all. For what can be more oppoſite and diſpa- 
raging to the covenant of love, of freedom, and of our manhood in grace, than to 
be made the yoking pedagogue of new ſeverities, the ſcribe of ſyllables and rigid 

letters, not only grievous to the beſt of men, but different and ſtrange from the 

light of reaſon in them, ſave only as they are fain to ſtretch and diſtort their ap- 

prehenſions, for fear of diſpleaſing the verbal ſtraitneſs of a text, which our own 

ſervile fear gives us not the leiſure to underſtand aright? If the Law of Chriſt ſhallbe 

written in our hearts, as was promis'd to the Goſpel, Fer. 31. how can this in the 
vulgar and ſuperficial ſenſe be a Law of Chriſt, ſo far from being written in our 

hearts, that it injures and diſallows not only the free dictates of Nature and moral 

Law, but of Charity alſo and Religion in our heart? Our Saviour's doctrine is, that the 

end, and the fulfilling of every command is charity; no faith without it, no truth 
without it, no worſhip, no works pleaſing to God but as they partake of charity. 
He himſelf ſets us an example, breaking the ſolemneſt and ſtricteſt ordinance of 

religious reſt, and juſt ify d the breaking, not to cure a dying man, but ſuch whoſe 

cure might without danger have been deterr'd. And wherfore needs muſt the ſick 

man's bed becarried homeon that day by his appointment? And why were — 

who 
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«ho cou'd not forbear on that day to pluck the corn, ſo induſtriouſly defended, but 
o ſhew us thatif he preferr'd the ſlighteſt occaſions of Man's good before the obſer- 
ing of higheſt and ſevereſt ordinances, he gave us much more eaſy leave to break 
hz intolerable yoke of a never well-join'd Wedloc for the removing of our heavieſt 
.7ictions? Therfore it is that the moſt evangelic precepts are given us in proverbial 
{rms, to drive us from the letter, tho? we love ever to be ſticking there. For no 
other cauſe did Chriſt aſſure us that whatſoever things we bind, or ſlacken on earth, 
are ſo in heaven, but to ſignity that the chriſtian arbitrement of charity is ſupreme 
decider of all controverſy, and ſupreme reſolver of all Scripture ; not as the Pope 
derermines for his own tyranny, but as the Church ought to determine for its own 
true liberty. Hence Euſebius, not far from the beginning of his Hiſtory, compares 
the ſtate of Chriſtians to that of Noah and the Patriarchs before the Law. And 
this indeed was the reaſon why Apoſtolic tradition in the ancient Church was coun- 
ted nigh equal to the written word, tho? it carried them at length awry, for want 
of conſidering that tradition was not left to be impos'd as Law, but to be a pattern 
of that Chriſtian prudence, and liberty which holy men by right aſſum'd of old 
which truth was ſo evident, that it found entrance even into the Council of Trent, 
when the point of Tradition came to be diſcuſt. And Marinaro, a learned Car- 
gelite, for approaching too near the true cauſe that gave eſteemto Tradition, that 
istoſay, the difference between the Old and NewTeſtament, the one punctually pre- 
{cribing written Law, the other guiding by the inwardSpirit, was reprehended by 
Cardinal Pod as one that had ſpoken more worthy a German Colloquy, than a General 
Council. I omit many inſtances, many proofs and arguments of this kind, which 
alone would compile a juſt volume, and ſhall content me here to have ſhewn brief- 
ly that the great and almoſt only commandment of the Goſpel, is to command 
nothing againſt the good of man, and much more no civil command againſt his 
civil good. If we underſtand not this, we are but crackt cimbals, we do but 
tinkle, we know nothing, we do nothing, all the ſweat of our toilſomeſt obedience 
will but mock us. And what we ſuffer ſuperſtitiouſly, returns us no thanks. 
Thus med'cining our eyes, we need not doubt to ſee more into the meaning of 
theſe our Saviour's words, than many who have gone before us. 

It hath been ſaid, whoſoever ſhall put away his wife.) Our Saviour was by the 
Doctors of his time ſuſpected of intending to diſſolve the Law, In this Chapter 
he wipes off this aſperſion upon his Accuſers, and ſhews, how they were the Law- 
breakers, In every Commonwealth, when it decays, Corruption makes two main 
ſteps; firſt, when men ceaſe to do accordingto the inward and uncompell'd actions of 
Virtue, caring only to live by the out ward conſtraint of Law, and turn the ſimpli- 
city of real good into the craft of ſeeming ſo by Law. To this hypocritical honeſty 
was Rome declin'd inthat Age wherin Horace liv'd, and diſcover'd it to Quintius. 


Whom do we count a good man, whom but be 
Who keeps the laws and ſtatutes of the Senate? 
Who judges in great ſuits and controverſies, 
Whoſe witneſs and opinion wins the cauſe ? 
But his own houſe, and the whole neighbourhood 
Sees bis foul infide through his whited ſkin. 


The next declining is, when Law becomes now too ſtrait for the ſecular 
Manners, and thoſe too looſe for the cincture of Law. This brings in falſe and 
crooked interpretations to eke out Law, and invents the ſuttle encroachment 
of obſcure Traditions hard to be diſprov'd. To both theſe deſcents the Phariſees 
themſelves were fallen. Our Saviour therfore ſhews them both where they broke the 


w, in not marking thedivine Intent therof, but only the Letter; and where they 


depraved the Letter alſo with ſophiſtical Expoſitions. This Law of Divorce 
they had deprav'd both ways: firſt, by teaching that to give a Bill of Divorce 
was all the duty which that Law requir'd, whatever the cauſe were; next by 
running to Divorce for any trivial, accidental cauſe z whenas the Law 2 
ſtays in the grave cauſes of natural and immutable diſlike. Ir hath been ſaid, 
laith he. Chriſt doth not put any contempt or diſeſteem upon the Law of Mo- 
fer, by citing it ſo briefly; for in the ſame manner God himſelf cites a Law of 
greateſt caution, Jer. 3. They ſay if a man put away bis Wife, ſpall be return to her 
gain? &c. Nor doth he more aboliſh it than the Law of ſwearing, cited next with 
e fame brevity, and more appearance of contradicting: for Divorce hath an ex- 
ception left it ; but we are charg'd there, as abſolutely as words can charge us, not 
0 40 
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to fear at all: yet who denies the lawfulneſs of an Oath, tho? here it be in g, 
caſe permitted? And what ſhall become of his ſolemn Proteſtation not to abolif; 
one Law, or one tittle of any Law, eſpecially of thoſe which he mentions in this 
Chapter? And that he meant more particularly the notaboliſhing of Me/aic Divo. 
is beyond all cavil manifeſt in Z»#e 16. 17, 18. where this Chuſe againſt abrog,. 
ting is inſerted immediately before the ſentence againſt Divorce, as it it were call% 
thither on purpoſe to defend the equity of this particular Law againſt the foreſe.. 
raſhneſs ＋ common Textuaries, who aboliſh Laws, as the Rabble demoliſh J. 
mages, in the zeal of their hammers oft violating the Sepulchers of good mes. 
like Pentheus in the Tragedies, they fee that for Thebes which is not, and til. 
that for Superſtition, as theſe men in the heat of their annulling perceive not hy 
they aboliſh Right, and Equal, and Juſtice, under the appearance of judicial, An; 

yet are conſeſſing all the while, that theſe ſayings of Chriſt ſtand not in contrac:.. 
tion to the Law of Meſes, but to the falſe Doctrine of the Phariſees rais'd from thenc«. 
that the Law of God is perfect, not liable to additions or diminutions : and Por... 
75 accuſes the Jeſuit Maldonatus of greateſt falſity for limiting the perfection of 
that Law only tothe rudeneſs of the Jews. He adds, That the Law promijeth life ts the 
performers therof, therſore needs not perfecter precepts than ſuch as bring to life; thy 
if the corrections of Chriſt ſtand oppoſite, not to the corruptious of the Phariſees, but tg 
the Law it ſelf of God, the hereſy of Manes would fellow, one God of the Old Tia. 
ment, and another of the New, That Chriſt ſaith not here, Except your righteoujueſs 
exceed the righteounſeſs of Moſes Law, but of the Scribes and Phariſees. That ul 
this may be true: whether is common ſenſe flown aſquint, if we can maintain that 
Chriſt forbid the Moſaic Divorce utterly, and yetaboliſh*d not the Law that permit; 
it? For if the Conſcience only were checkt, and the Law not repeal'd, what means 
the Fanatic boldneſs of this Age, that dares tutor Chriſt to be more {trict than he 
thought fit? Ye ſhall-have the evaſion, it was a judicial Law. What could infan. 
cy and ſlumber have invented more childiſh ? Judicial or not judicial, it wasone of 
thoſe Laws expreſly which he forewarn'd us with proteſtation, that his mind was, 
not to abrogate : and if we mark the ſteerage of his words, what courſe they hold, 
we may perceive that what he er not to diſſolve (that he might faithfully 
and not deceĩtfully remove a ſuſpicion from himſelf) was principally concerning the 
judicial Law; for of that ſort are all theſe here which he vindicates, except the laſt, 
Of the Ceremonial Law he told them true, that nothing of it ſhould paſs until al 
were fulfilPd. Of the Moral Law he knew the Phariſees did not ſuſpect he meant 
to nullify that, : for ſo doing would ſoon have undone his authority, and advanced 
theirs. Of the judicial Law therfore chiefly this Apology was meant: For how i; 
that fulfill'd longer than the common equity therof remains in force? And hon 
is this our Saviour's defence of himſelf not made fallacious, if the Phariſees chief tear 
be leſt he ſhould aboliſh the judicial Law, and he to ſatisfy them, proteſts his good 
intention to the Moral Law? It is the general grant of Divines that what in the Ju- 
dicial Law is not meerly judicial, but reaches to human equity in common, was 
never in the thought of being abrogated. If our Saviour took away aught 0! 
the Law, it was the burthenſome of it, not the eaſe of burden; it was the bondage, 
not the liberty of any divine Law, that he remov'd: this he often proteſt to be th: 
end of his coming. But what if the Law of Divorce be a Moral Law, as mot 
certainly it is fundamentally, and hath been ſo prov'd in the reaſons therof? bor 
tho? the giving of a Bill may be judicial, yet the act of Divorce is altogether con- 
verſant in good and evil, and fo abſolutely moral. So far as it is good, it never can 
be aboliſhr, being moral; and ſo far as it is ſimply evil, it never could be judicis, 
as hath been ſhewn at large in the Doctrine of Divorce, and will be reaſſum'd anon. 
Whenceone of theſe two neceſſities follow, that either it was never eſtabliſſit, or never 
aboliſht. Thus much may be enough to have ſaid on this place, The following 
Verſe will be better unfolded in the 19% Chapter, where it meets us again, alta 
a large debatement on the Queſtion between our Saviour and his Adverlarics, 


Mat. XIX. 3, 4, &c. 

V. 3. And the Phariſees came unto him, tempting him, and ſaying unto him. 
IEmpting him.] The manner of theſe men coming to our Saviour, not to Icarn, bit 
to tempt him, may give us to expect that their Anſwer will be ſuch as is fittelt 
for them; not ſo much a teaching, as an intangling. No man, though never 0 
willing or ſo well enabled to inſtru, but it he diſcern his willingnels and candor 
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made uſe of to intrap him, will ſuddenly draw in himſelf, and laying aſide the facil 
vein of perſpicuity, will know his time to utter Clouds and Riddles; if he be not 
is wiſe than that noted Fiſh, whenas he ſhould be not unwiſer than the Serpent, 
Our Saviour at no time expreſt any great deſire, to teach the obſtinate and unteachable 
Phariſees 3 but when they came to tempt him, then leaſt of all. As now about the 
liberty of Divorce, ſo another time about the puniſhment of Aduitery, they came to 
fund him; and what ſatisfaction got they from his anſwer, either to themſelves or 
to us, that might direct a Law under the Goſpel new from that of Moſes, unleſs we 
ira his abſolution of Adultery into an Edict? So about the Tribute, who is there can 
ick out a full Solution, what and when we muſt give to Cæſar, by the anſwer which 
he gave the Phariſees ? If we muſt give to Ceſar, that which is Cæſar's, and all be Cæ- 
s which hath his Image, we muſt either new ſtamp our Coin, or we may go new 
amp our foreheads with the ſuperſcription of Slaves inſtead of Freemen. Beſides, 
t is a general Precept not only of Chriſt, but of all other Sages, not to inſtruct the 
unworthy and the conceited, who love Tradition more than Truth, but to perplex 
1nd ſtumble them purpoſely with contrived obſcurities. No wonder then if they 
whowould determine of divorce by this place, have ever found it difficult, and un- 
ifying through all the Ages of the Church, as Auſtin himſelf and other greatWri- 
ters confeſs. Laſtly, it is manifeſt to be the principal ſcope of our Saviour, both 
dere, and in the 5th of Matthew, to convince the Phariſees of what they being evil 
(id licentiouſly, not to explain what others being good and blameleſs men might 
be permitted to do in cafe of extremity, Neither was it reaſonable to talk of 
ſoneſt and conſcientious liberty among them, who had abuſed legal and civil liber- 
ty to unctvil licence. We do not ſay to a Servant what we ſay to a Son; nor was 
it expedient to preach Freedom to thoſe who had tranſgreſſed in Wantonneſs. 
When we rebuke a Prodigal, we admoniſh him of Thrift, not of Magnificence, or 
\ Bounty, And to ſchool a proud man we labour to make him humble, not magna- 
pimous, VP Chriſt to retort theſe arrogant Inquiſitors their own, took the courſe 
to lay their Haughtineſs under a ſeverity which they deſerv'd; not to acquaint 
them, or to make them Judges either of the juſt man's Right and Privilege, or of 
the afflicted man's Neceſſity. And it we may have leave to conjecture, there is 
1 likelihood offer'd us by Tertullian in his 4th againſt Marcion, wherby it may 
cem very probable that the Phariſees had a private drift of Malice againſt our Sa- 
riour's lite in propoſing this Queſtiop 3; and our Saviour had a peculiar aim in the 
rigor of his anſwer, both to let them khow the freedom of his ſpirit, and the ſharp- 
nels of his diſcerning. This 1 muſt now ſyew, ſaith Tertullian, whence our Lord de- 
duced this ſentence, and which way he directed it, xwherby it ill more fully appear that 
be intended not to dilſolve Moſes. And thereupon tells us, that the vehemence of | 
tus our Saviour's tpeech was chiefly darted againſt Herod and Herodias, The Sto- Þ 
ry is. out of Joſephus; Herod had been a long time married to the Daughter of Are- W | 
tas King of Petra, till happening on his journey towards Rome to be entertain'd at 
his brother Philip's houſe, he caſt his eye unlawfully and ungueſtlike upon Herodi- | 
05 there, the wife of Philip, but Daughter to Ariſtobulus their common Brother, and | 
durſt make words of marrying her his Neice from his Brether's bed. She aſſented, 
upon agreement he ſhould expel his former Wife. All was accompliſh*d, and by 
the Baptiſt rebuk'd with the loſs of his head. Though doubtleſs that ſtay*d not the 
various diſcourſes of men upon the fact, which while the Ierodian flatterers, and not 
: few perhaps among the Phariſces, endeavour'd to defend by wreſting the Law, it 
might be a means to bring the Queſtion of Divorce into a hot agitation among the 
People, how far Moſes gave allowance. The Pharifees thertore knowing our Sa- 
our to be a friend of John the Baptiſt, and no doubt but having heard much of his , 
Sermon in the mount, wherin he ſpake rigidly againſt the licence of Divorce, | 
they put him this Queſtion, both in hope to find him a Contradicter of Meſes, and — 
aCondemner of ered; ſo to inſnare him within compaſs of the ſame actuſation | x Li 
ich had ended his friend; and our Saviour ſo orders his Anſwer, as that they 1 
might perceive Herod and his Adultereſs, only not nam'd: ſo lively it concern'd i 1 
mem both what he ſpake. No wonder then if the ſentence of our Saviour ſound- ll 
el ſtricter than his cuſtom was; which his conlcious attempters doubtleſs appre- 
ended ſooner than his other Auditors. Thus much we gain from hence to inform 
5, that what Chrift intends to ſpeak here of Divorce, will be rather the forbidding : W | 
' 0 what we may not do herein paſſionately and abuſively, as Herod and Herodias i 
ad, than the diſcuſſing of what herein we may do reaſonably and neceſſarily. 
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242 Expoſitions on the four chief places in Scripture, 


Is it lawful for a man to put away his Wife ?] It might be rendered more exact 
from the Greek, to logſen or to ſet free ; which tho? it ſeem to have a milder gr! 
fication than the two Hebrew words commonly us'd for divorce, yet in —— 
have noted, that the Gryeekalſois read in the Septuagint, for an act which is not withour 
conſtraint. As when Achiſb drove from his preſence David, counterfeiting madnef: 
Pſal. 34. the Greek word is the ſame with this here, to put away, And Eraſmus 
quotes Hilary rendering it by an expreſſion not ſo ſoft, Whence may be doubted 
whether the Phariſees did not ſtate this queſtion in the ſtrict right of the man, nt 
tarrying for the wife's conſent, And if our Saviour anſwer directy according ta 
what was aſkt in the term of putting away, it will be queſtionable, whether th. 
rigor of his ſentence did not forbid only ſuch putting away as is without mutual 
conſent, in a violent and harſh manner, or without any reaſon but will, as the 
Tetrarch did. Which might be the cauſe that thoſe chriſtian Emperors {car 
not in their conſtitutions to diſſolve Marriage by mutual conſent ; in that our $. 
viour ſeems here, as the caſe is moſt likely, not to condemn all divorce, but al! in. 
Jury and violencein divorce. Butno injury can be done to them, who ſeek it, as 
the Ethics of Ariſtotle ſufficiently prove. True it is, that an unjuſt thing may be 
done to one tho? willing, and ſo may juſtly be forbidden: But divorce being in 
itſelf no unjuſt or evil thing, but only as it is join'd with injury, or luſt ; injury 
it cannot be at law, if conſent be, and Ariſtotle err not. And luſt it may as fr... 
quently not be, while charity hath the judging of ſo many private grievances ina 
misfortun'd Wedloc, which may pardonably ſeek a redemption. But whether i: 
be or not, the Law cannot diſcern, or examine luſt, ſo long as it walks from one 
lawful term to another, from Divorce to Marriage, both in themſelves indifferent. 
For it the Law cannot take hold to puniſh many actions apparently covetous, am- 
bitidus, ingrateful, proud, how can it forbid and puniſh that for luſt, which ij; 
but only ſurmis'd ſo, and can no more be certainly prov'd in the divorcirg now, 
than before in the marrying? Whence it Divorce be no unjuſt thing, but through luſt, 
a cauſe not diſcernable by Law, as Law is wont to diſcern in other caſes, and can 
be no injury, where conſent is; there can be nothing in the equity of Law, why 
Divorce by conſent may not be lawful: leaving ſecrecies to conſcience, the thing 
which our Saviour here aims to rectify, not to revoke the ſtatutes of Moſes. In the 
mean while the word 7o put away, being in the Greek to looſen or diſſolve, utterly 
takes away that vain papiſtical diſtinction of divorce from bed, and divorce from 
bond, evincing plainly, that Chriſt and the Phariſees mean here that divorce which 
finally diſſolves the bond, and frees both parties to a ſecond Marriage. 

For every cauſe.] This the Phariſees held, that for every cauſe they might divorte, 
for every accidental cauſe, and quarrel of difference that might happen. So both 
Tefephus and Philo, men who liv'd in the ſame age, explain; and the Syriac tranſla- 
tor, whoſe antiquity is thought parallel to the Evange!/;/ts themſelves, reads it con- 
tormably upon any occaſion or pretence. Divines allo generally agree that thusthe 
Phariſees meant. Cameron a late Writer, much applauded commenting this place not 
undiligently, affirms that the Greek repoſition v tranſlated unuſually (tor) hath 
a force in it implying the fiddennels of thoſe Phariſaic divorces z and that their que- 
ſton was to this effect, whether for any cauſe whatever it chanced to be, ſtraight as it 
roſe, the divorce might be lawful, This he freely gives, whatever mov'd him, and! 
as freely take, nor can deny his obſervation to be acute and learn'd. If therfore ve 
inſiſt upon the word of putting away, that it imports a conſtraint without conſent, as 
might be inſiſted, and may enjoy what Cameron beſtows on us, that for every cau/? 
is to be underſtood, according as any cauſe may bappeu, with a relation to the ſpeedi- 
neſs of thoſe divorces, and that Herodian act eſpecially, as is already brought us, 
the ſentence of our Saviour will appear nothing ſo ſtrict a prohibition as hath been 
long conceiv'd, forbidding only to divorce for caſual and 2 cauſes, that 
may be ſoon ended, or ſoon remedied; and likewiſe forbidding to divorce raſhly, 
and on the ſudden heat, except it be for adultery. If theſe qualifications may be 
admitted, as partly we offer them, partly are offered them by ſome of their own 
opinion, and that where nothing is repugnant, why they ſhould not be admitted, 
nothing can wreft them from us, the ſevere ſentence of our Saviour will ſtraight un- 

| bend the ſeeming frown into that gentleneſs and compaſſion which was ſo abundant 
| in all his actions, his office and his doctrine, from all which otherwite it ſands 
off at no mean diſtance, | | | Ver 
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Ver. 4. And he anſwered and ſaid unto them, have ye not read that he which made 
lem at the beginnining, made them Male and Female! | 

Ver. 5. And ſaid, for this cauſe ſhail a man leave Father and Mither, and fhall 
clear? to his Wife, and they twain ſhall be one fleſh. 

Ver. 6. Wherefore they are no more twain, but one fleſh : What therfore God hath 
joined tegether, let no man put aſunder, | 


4, and 5. Made them male and female, And ſeid, for this cauſe, &c.) We ſee it 
hereundentably, that the Law which our Saviour cites to prove that divorce was for- 
bidden, is not an abſolute and tyrannical command without reaſon, as now-a-days 
we make it little better, but is grounded upon ſome rational cauſe not difficult to be 
zyprehended, being in a matter which equally concerns the meaneſt and the plaineſt 
fort of perſons in a houſhold life. Our next way then will be to enquire if there be 
not more reaſons than one; and it there be, whether this be the beſt and chiefeſt, 
That we ſhall find by turning to the firſt inſtitution, to which Chriſt refers our own 
reading: He himſelt having to deal with treacherous aſſailants, uſeth brevity, and 
lighting on the. firſt place in Gengſis that mentions any thing tending to Marriage 
in the firſt chapter, joins it immediately to the 24th verſe of the 24d chapter, omit- 
ting all the prime words between, which create the inſtitution, and contain the no- 
blelt and pureſt ends of Matrimony ; without which attain'd, that conjunction hath 
nothing in it above what is common to us with beaſts. So likewiſe beneath in this 
very chapter, to the young man who came not tempting him, but to learn of him, 
aſking him which commandments he ſhould keep; he neither repeats the firſt Ta- 
ble, nor all the ſecond, nor that in order which he repeats. If here then being 
tempted, he deſire to be the ſhorter, and the darker in his Conference, and omit to 
cite that from the ſecond of Geneſis, which all Divines confeſs is a Commentary to 
what he cites out of the firſt, the making them Male and Female: what are we to do, 
but to ſearchthe inſtitution our ſelves? And we ſhall find there his own authority, gi- 
ving other manner of reaſons why ſuch firm union is to be in Matrimony ; without 
which reaſons, their being male and female can be no cauſe of joining them unſepa- 
rably : for if it be, then no Adultery can ſever. Therfore the prohibition of Bi. 
rorce depends not upon this reaſon here expreſt to the Phariſees, but upon the 
plainer and more eminent cauſes omitted here, and referr'd to the inſtitution 3 
which cauſes not being found in a particular and caſual Matrimony, this ſenſitive 
and materious cauſe alone can no more hinder a divorce againſt thoſe higher and 
more human reaſons urging it, than it can alone without them to warrant a copula- 
tion, but leaves arbitrary to thoſe who in their chance of Marriage find not why 
Divorce is forbid them, but why it is permitted them; and find both here and 
in Geneis, that the forbidding is not abſolute, but according to the reaſons there 
wzught us, not here. And that our Saviour taught them no better, but uſes the moſt 
rulgir, moſt animal and corporal argumenttoconvince them, is firſt to ſhew us, that 
asthro* their licentious Divorces they made no more of Marriage than, as if to marry 
were no more than to be male and female, ſo he goes no higher in his coniutation, 
deeming them unworthy to be talk*d with in a higher ſtrain, but to be ty'd in Mar- 
tage by the meer mater1al cauſe therof, ſince their own licence teſtify*d that nothing 
matrimonial was in their thought, but to be male and female. Next, it might be done 
to diſcover the brute ignorance of theſe carnal doctors, who taking on them to diſ- 
pute of Marriage and Divorce, were put to ſilence with ſuch a ſlender oppoſition as 
this, and outed from their hold with ſcarce one quarter of an argument, That we 
may believe this, his entertainment of the young man ſoon after may perſuade us. 
Whom, tho? he came to preach eternal life by faitnonly, he diſmiſſes with a ſalvation 
taught him by his works only. On which place Paræus notes, That this man was tobe 
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condinc'd by a falſe perſuaſion ;, and that Chriſt is wont othercwiſe to anſwer hypocrites, o- 


therciſe thoſe that are docible. Much rather then may we think that in handling theſe 
tempters he forgot not ſo to frame his prudent ambiguities and concealments, as was 
to the troubling of thoſe peremptory diſputants molt wholeſome. When thertore we 
would know what right there may be, in ill accidents, to divorce, we mult repair 
thither where God profeſſes to teach his Servants by the prime inſtitution, and not 
Where we ſee him intending to dazle Sophiſters: we muſt not read, he made them Male 
and Female,and not underſtand he made them more intendedly a meet help to remove 
the evil of being alone. We mult take both theſe together, and then we may inter 
compleatly, as from the whole cauſe, why 4 man ſhall cleave to his Wife, and 
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toy twain ſhall be one fleſh : but if the full and chief cauſe why we may nor f. 
vorce be wanting here, this place may ſkirmiſh with the Rabbies while e 
10 the true Chriſtian it prohibits nothing beyond the full reaſon of its O , 
biting, which is beſt known by the inftitution. nm 
Ver. 6. N herſore they are no more twain, but one f.] This is true in the gene. 
right of Marriage, but not in the chance-medley of every particular march SF 
they who were once undoubtedly one fleſh, yet become twain by adultery, then 6 8 
they who were never one ſleſh rightly, never helps meet for each other eh 
to the plain preſcript of God, may with leſs ado than a volume be concluded 172 
twain. And fo long as we account a Magiſtrate no Magiſtrate, if there beh. 
flaw in his election, why ſhould we not much rather count a Matrimony ng * Wor 
mony, if it cannot be in any reaſonable manner according to the words of Goes in 
ſtitution? 5 
I hat therfore Cod hath joined, let no man put aſunder.] But here the Cri): 
prudence lies to conſider what God hath join'd; ſhall we ſay that God hath * 
error, fraud, unfitneſs, wrath, contention, perpetual lonelineſs, perpetual diſccr!: 
whatever Juſt, or wine, or witchery, threat, or inticement, avarice, or ambition 
hath joined together, faithful with unfaithful, Chriſtian with Antichuiſtian, 1 
with hate, or hate with love, ſhall we tay this is God's joining? ns 
Let not man put afunder.] That is to ſay, what God hath join'd; for if it be, 35 
how oft we ſce it may be, not of God's joining, and his Law tel's us he joins no 
nnmatchable things, but hates to join them, as an abominable contuſion, then t 
divine law of Mofes puts them aſunder, his own divine will in the inſtitution pus 
them aſfinder, as oft as the reaſons be not extant, for which only God ordain'd their 
Joining. Man only puts aſunder when his inordinate deſires, his paſſion, his vio. 
lence, his injury makes the breach: not when the utter want of that which lawfuli 
was the end of his joining, when wrongs and extremities and unſupportable grie. 
Vances compel him to disjoin: when ſuch as Ilerod and the Phariſees divorce belies 
law, or againſt law, then only man ſeparates, and to ſuch only this prohibition be- 
longs. In a word, if it be unlawful for man to put aſunder that which God hath 
join'd, let man take heed it be not deteſtable to join that by compulſion which God 


hath put aſunder. 
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Ver. 7. They ſay unto him, Why did Moſes then command to give à writing of di- 
worcement, and to put her away ? | 

Ver. 8. [le ſaith unto them, Moſes becauſe of the hardneſs of your hearts ſuffer'i 
You to put away your wives ;, but from the beginning it was not ſo. 


Joſes becanſe of the hardneſs of your hearts ſuffer? d you.] Hence the Divinity ron 
current argues that this judicial Moſes is aboliſf'd. Bat ſuppoſe it were fo, tho” 
it hath been prov*d otherwiſe, the firmneſs of ſuch right to divorce as here pleas 
is ſetch'd from the prime inſtitution, does not ſtand or fall with the judicial Je, at 
is as moral as what is moraleſt. Vet as I have ſhewn poſitively that this law cannot He 
abrogated, both by the words of our Saviour pronouncing the contrary, and by cha- 
unaboliſhable equity which 1tconveys tous; ſo I ſhall now bring to view thoic appeat- 
ances of ſtrength which arc levied from this text to maintain the moſt groſs and maſiy 
paradox that ever did violence to reaſon and religion, bred only under the ſhadow 
of theſe words, to all other Piety or Philoſophy ſtrange and inſolent, that God by: 
of law drew out a line of Adultery almoſt two thoutand years long: altho? to deter 
the prodigy of this ſurmiſe, the former book {ct forth on this argument hath atrea«) 
becn,copious. I ſhall not repeat much, tho? I might borrow of mine own ; but ſhall 
endeavour to add ſomethingeither yet untouch'd, or not largely enough explain'd. 
Firſt, it ſhall be manifeſt that the commonexpoſition cannot poſſibly conſiſt with chr1- 
ſtian doctrine : next, a truer meaning ofthisour Saviour's reply ſha'l be lelt in the room. 
The receiv*d expoſition is, that God, tho? not approving, did enactalaw to pet, 
mit adultery by divorcement ſimply unlawful. And this conceit they feed with fond 
ſuppoſals that have not the leaſt footing in Scripture : As that the Fervs learnt us 
cuſtom of divorce in Egypt, and therfore God would not unteach it chem till Chrilt 
came, but let it ſtick as a notorious botch of deformity in the midſt of his moſt perfect 
and ſevere law. And yet he ſaith, Levit. the 18th, After the doings of Fgypt ye ſoatl 
nat do. Another while they invent a ſlander (as what thing more bold than teaching 


Ignorance when he ſhifts to hide his nakedneſs?) that the Jews were naturally to their 
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wives the cruelleſt men inthe world; would poiſon, brain, and do I know not what 
ir they might not divorce. Certain, if it were a fault heavily puniſh'd, to bring an 
evil report upon the land which God gave, what is it to raiſe a ground efs calummy 
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«cainlt the people which God made choice of ? Bur that this bold interpretament, 
how commonly ſoever ſided with, cannot ſtand a minute with any competent reve- 
rerc2 to God or his Law, or his People, nor with any other maxim of religion, or 
ood manners, might be prov'd thro? all the heals and the Topics of argumentation 
but I ſhall willingly be as conciſe as poſſible. Firſt the Law, not only the moral, 
but the judicial, given by Maſes, is juit and pure; for ſuch is God who gave it. 
Harken O Iſrael, faith Moſes, Deut. 4. unte the flatutes and the judgiients which 1 
teach you, to do them, that ye may live, & c. Ne ſnail not d unio the word which I 
"aamand you, neither ſhall ye diminiſh aught from it, that ye moy keep the commanda- 
m:nts of the Lord your God which I command vou, And owward in the chapter, Behold, 
[ bave 1aught you ſtatutes and judgments, ever as the Lerd my God commanded me. 
Keep therfore and do them, ſor this is your <ijdoin and your undertanting, For what 
nation bath God ſo nigh unto them, and «ha: nation bath ſlatates a7 judgments fo righ- 
400 as all this law which T ſet before ye this day? Is it imaginable there ſhould be 
among thele a law which God allow'd not, a law giving permiſtions laxative to un- 
marry a wife and marry a luſt, alaw to fuiter a kin of 77i6unct adultery ? Many o- 
ther Scriptures might be brought to aſſert the purity of this ju licial Law, and ma- 
ay I have alledg'd before; this law thertore is pure and juſt, But if it permit, if it 
teach, if it defend that which is both unjuſt and impure, as by the common doctrir.e 
it doth, what think we? The three general doctrines of Juſtinian's Law, are To live iu 
bonefty, To hurt no man, To give every one his due. Shall the Rowan Civil law obſerve 
thele three things, as the only end of law, and ſhall a ſtatute be found in the civil law of 
God, enacted ſimply and totally againſtallthelethree preceptsof nature and morality ? 

Secondly, The gittsof God are all pertect, and certainly the Law is of all his other 
gifts one of the perfecteſt. But if it give that outwardly which it takes away really, 
ard give that ſeemingly, which, if a man take it, wraps him into ſin and damns 
him; what gilt of an enemy can be more dangerous and deſtroying than this? 

Thirdly, Moſes every-where commends his Laws, prefers them before all of other 
Nations, and warrants them to bethe way of Lite and Safety to all that walk therin, 
Levit. 18. But if they contain Statutes which God approves not, and train men un- 
vecting to commit 1njuſtice and adultery under the ſhelter of Law; if thoſe things 
be fin, and death ſin's wages, what is this Law but the ſnare of death? 

Fourthly, The Statutes and Judgments of the Lord, which, without exception, 
zre often told us to be ſuch, as doing we may live by them, are doubtleſs to becount- 
ed the ruleof knowledge and of conſcience. Tor I Lad not known luſt faith the Apo- 
tle, but by the law. But if the Law come down from the ſtate of her incorruptii>lc 
Majeſty to grant luſt his boon, palpably it darkens and confounds both knowledge 
and conſcience z it goes againſt the common office of all goodneis and friendlinets, 
which is at leaſt to counſel and admoniſn; it ſubverts the rules of all fober cduca 
tion, and is itſelf a molt negligent and debauching Tutor, 

Fifthly, If the Law permits a thing unlawful, it permits that which clic-where it 
hath forbid z ſo that hereby it contradicts it ſelf, and tranigrefles it ſelf. But if the 
Law become a tranſgreſſor, it ſtands guilty to itſelf, and how then ſhall it ſave ano- 
ther? It makes a confederacy with fin, how then can it jaſtiy condemn a finner ? 
And thus reducing it {elf to the ſtate of neither ſaving nor condemning, it will not 
fail to expire ſolemnly ridiculous. 

Sixthly, The Prophets in Scripture declare ſeverely againſt the decreeing; of that 
which is unjuſt, P/al. 94. 20. {/aiah the 19th. But it was done, they ſay, for hard- 
neſs of heart: To which objection the Apoſtle's rule, t 0 ds evil that good may 
cometherby, gives an invincible repulſe; and here eſpecially, where it cannot be ſhewn 
how any good came by doing this evil, how rather more evil did not hereon abound ; . 
for the giving way to hardneſs of heart hardens the more, and adds more to the 
number. God to an evil and adulterous generation would not grant a fign ; much lets 
would he for their hardneſs of heart pollute his Law with adulterous permiſſion, 
Yea, but to permit evil, is not to do evil. Yes, it is in a moſt eminent manner to 
do evil : where elſe are all our grave and faithful ſayings, that he whoſe office is to 
forbidand forbids not, bids, exhorts, encourages? Why hath God denounc'd bis anger 

againſt Parents, Maſters, Friends, Magiſtrates neglectſul of forbidding what they 
ought, if Law, the common Father, Maſter, Friend, and perpetual Magiſtrate ſhall not 
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only not forbid, but enact, exhibit, and uphold with countenance and protection. 
deed every way diſhoneſt, whatever the pretence be. If it were of thoſe inw;-; 
vices, which the Law cannot by outward conſtraint remedy, but leaves to conſeience 
and perſuaſion, it had been guiltleſs in being ſilent: but to write a Decree of hn 
which can be no way lawful, and might with eaſe be hinder'd, makes Law by the 
doom of Law it felt acceſſory in the higheſt degree. | 
Seventhly, It makes God the direct Author of Sin: For altho' he be not mids 
the Author of what he ſilently permits in his Providence, yct in his Law, the image 
of his Will, when in plain expreſſion he conſtitutes and ordains a fact utterly unlas. 
ful; what wants he to authorize it, and what wants that to be the author? 
Eighthly, To eſtabliſh by Law a thing wholly unlawtul and diſhoneſt, is an 
ſirmation was never heard of before in any Law, Reaton, Philoſophy, or Religia: 
till it was rais'd by inconſiderate Gloſſiſts from the miſtake of this ext. And thy 
the Civilians have been contented to chew this opinion, after the Canon nad f. 
dud them, yet they never could bring example or authority either from divine 
Writ, or human Learning, or human Practice in any Nation, or well-form'd Re. 
public, but only from the cuſtomary abuſe of this text. Ulually they allege the 
Epiſtle of Cicero to Atticus; wherin Cato is blam'd for giving ſentence to the ſcum 
of Romulus, as it he were in Plato's Commonwealth. Cato would have call'd ſome 
great one into judgment for Bribery z Cicero, as the time ſtood, advis'd againſt i:. 
Cato, not to endamage the public Treaſury, would not grant to the Roman Knight, 
that the Man Taxes might be farm'd them at a leſs rate. Cicero wiſh'd it grant 
cd. Nothing in all this will be like the eſtabliſhing of a Law to ſin: Here are no 
Laws made, here only the execution of Law is crav*d might be ſuſpended: be- 
tween which and our queſtion is a broad difference. And what if human Lay. 
givers have confeſt they could not frame their Laws to that Perfection which they 
deſir'd? We hear of no ſuch confeſſion from Meſes concerning the LawsofGod, but 
rather all praiſe and high teſtimony of perfection given them. And altho' man's 
nature cannot bear exacteſt Laws, yetſtill within the confines of good it may and muſt, 
ſo longas leſs good is far enough from altogether evil. As for what they inſtanceof 
Uſury, let them firſt prove Uſury to be wholly unlawful, as the Law allows it; which 
learned Men as numerous on the other ſide will deny them. Or if it be altogether 
unlawful, why is it tolerated more than Divorce? He who ſaid, Divorce not, ſud 
allo, Lend, hoping for nothing again, Luk. 6. 35. But then they put in, that Trade 
could not ſtand, and fo to ſerve the commodity of infatiable trading, Ulury ſhall 
be permitted; but Divorce, the only means oftimes to right the innocent and out- 
ragiouſly wrong'd, ſhall be utterly forbid. This is egregious doctrine, and for 
which one day Charity will much thank them. Beza not finding how to ſalve 
this perplexity, and Cameron ſince him, would ſecure us; although the latter con- 
feſſes, that to permit a wicked thing by lau, is a wickedneſs <vhich God abhors ; yet ts 
{imit ſin, and preſcribe it a certain meaſure, is good, Firſt, this evaſion will not help 
here; for this Law bounded no man; he might put away whatever jound not H- 
vour in his eyes. And how could it forbid to divorce, whom it could not ſorbid 
to diſlike, or command to love ? Ifjtheſe be the limits of Law to reſtrain fin, who 
ſo lame a ſinner but may hop over them more eaſily than over thoſe Kemulean cir- 
cumſcriptions, not as Remus did with hard ſucceſs, but with all indemnity ? Such a 
limiting as this were not worth the miſchicf that accompanies it. This Law ther- 
tore not bounding the ſuppoſed fin, by permitting enlarges it, gives it enfran- 
chiſement. And never greater confuſion, than when Law and Sin move their Land- 
marks, mix their Territories, and correſpond, have intercourſe and traffic together. 
When Law contracts a kindred and hoſpitality with Tranſgreſſion, becomes 
the Godfather of Sin, and names it lawful ; when fin revels, and goſſips within the 
Arſenal of Law, plays and dandles the Artillery of Juftice that ſhould be bent againſt 
her, this is a fair limitation indeed. Beſides, it is an abſurdity to ſay that Law can 
meaſureſin, or moderate fin ; fin is not in a predicament, to be meaſur'd and mo- 
Aify*d, but is always an exceſs. The leaſt ſin that is, exceeds the meaſure of the larg- 
eſt Law that can be good; and is as boundleſs as that vacuity beyond the world, I: 
once it ſquare to the meaſure of Law, it ceaſes to be an exceſs, and conſequently 
| ceaſes to be a ſin; or elſe Law conforming itſelf to the obliquity of ſin, betrays itſc!! 
| to be not ſtreight, but crooked, and ſo immediately no Law. And the impropet 
| conceit of moderating ſin by Law, will appear, if we can imagine any Law-grverlo 
| | ſenſleſs as to decree that ſo far a man may ſteal, and thus far be drunk, that mode. 
| rately he may couzen, and moderately commit adultery. To the ſame extent it _ 
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be as pithily abſurd to pubiſh that a man may moderately divorce, if to do that he 
intirely naught. But to end this moot, the Law of Moſes is manifeſt to fix no limit 
therin at all, or ſuch at leaſt as impeaches the fraudulent abuſer no more than if it 
were not ſet 3 only requires the diſmiſſive writing without other caution, leaves that 
o the inner man, and the bar of Conſcience, But it ſtopt other ſins. This is as 
vain as the reſt, and dangerouſly uncertain : the contrary to be fear'd rather, that 
one fin admitted courteouſly by Law, open'd the gate to another. However, evil 
muſt not be done for good, And it were a tall to be lamented, and indignity un- 
ſpeakable, if Law ſhould become tributary to fin her ſlave, and forc'd to yield up 
into his hands her awful Miniſter, Puniſhment, ſhould buy out her peace with fin for ſin, 
paying as it were her ſo many Philiſtian foreſkins to the proud demand of Tranſ- 
greſſion. But ſuppoſe it any way poſſible to limit Sin, to put a girdle about that 
Chaos, ſuppoſe it alſo good; yet if to permit fin by Law be an abomination in 
the eyes of God, as Cameron acknowledges, the evil of permitting will eat out the 
good of limiting. For though fin be not limited, there can but evil come out of 
evil; but if it be permitted and decreed lawfully by divine Law, of force then 
in maſt proceed from the infinite Good, which is a dreadful thought. But if the 
reſtraining of ſin by this permiſſion being good, as this author teſtifies, be more 
good than the permiſſion of more ſin by the reſtraint of Divorce, and that God 
weighing both theſe like two ingots, in the perfect ſcales of his Juſtice and Pro- 
vidence, found them ſo, and others coming without authority from God, thall change 
this counterpoiſe, and judge it better to let ſin multiply by ſetting a judicial re- 
ſtraint upon divorce, which Chriſt never ſet; then to limit ſin by this permiſſion, 
as God himſelf thought beſt to permit it, it will behove them to ent betimes 
whether theſe their ballances be not falſe and abominable; and this their limiting 
that which God looſenꝰd, and their looſening the fins that he limited, Which they con- 
feſs was good to do: and were it poſſible to do by Law, doubtleſs it would be moſt 
morally good; and they ſo believing, as we hear they do, and yet aboliſhing a 
Law ſo good and moral, the limiter of fin, what are they elſe but contrary to them- 
ſelves ? For they can never bring us to that time wherin it will not be good to li- 
mit ſin, and they can never limit it better than ſo as God preſcribed in his Law. 
Othersconceive ita more defencible retirement to ſay this permiſſion to divorce ſin- 
fully for hardneſs of heart was a diſpenſation, But ſurely they either know not or at- 
tend not to what a diſpenſation means. A diſpenſation is for no long time, is parti- 
cular to ſome perſons, rather than general to whole people; always hath Charity the 
end, is granted to neceſſities and infirmities, not to obſtinate luſt, This permiſſion 
is another creature, hath all thoſe evils and abſurdities following the name ofa diſpen- 
ſation, as when it was nam'd a Law; and is the very antariic pole againſt Charity, 
nothing more adverſe, enſnaring and ruining thoſe that truſt in it, or uſe it ; ſo leud 
and criminous as never durſt enter into the head of any Politician, Few, or Proſelyte, 
till they became the apt Scholars of this Canoniſtic Expoſition, Aught in it, that 
can allude in the leaſt manner to Charity, or Goodneſs, belongs with more full right 
to the Chriſtian under Grace and Liberty, than to the 7ew under Law and Bondage. 
To Jewiſh ignorance it could not be diſpenſed, without a horrid imputation laid 
upon the Law, to diſpenſe foully, inſtead of teaching fairly; like that diſpenſation 
that firſt polluted Chriſtendom with Idolatry, permitting to laymen Images inſtead 
of Books and Preaching. Sloth or malice in the Law would they have this calPd ? 
But what ignorance can be pretended of the Jews, who had all the ſame Precepts 
avout Marriage, that we now ? for Chriſt refers all to the inſtitution. It was as 
reaſonable for them to know then as for us now, and concern'd them alike : for 


or many of them, have been further amplify'd in the Doctrine of Divorce. And what 
Rivetus and Paræus have objected, or given over as paſt cure, hath been there diſ- 
cul9d, Wherby it may be plain enough to men of eyes, that the vulgar ex- 
poſition of a permittance by Law to an entire ſin, whatever the colour may be, is 
an opinion both ungodly, unpolitic, unvirtuous, and void of all honeſty andcivil ſenſe. 
It appertains therfore to every zealous Chriſtian both for the honour of God's 
Law, and the vindication of our Saviour's Words, that ſuch an irreligious deprave- 
ment no longer may be ſooth'd and flatter*d through cuſtom, but with all diligence 
and ſpeed ſolidly refuted, and in the room a better explanation given; which is 
no our next endeavour, 5 

Moſes 


4 


wherin hath the Goſpel alter*d the nature of Matrimony ? All theſe conſiderations, . 
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Moſes ſuffered you to put away, &.] Not commanded you, ſays the common ch. 
ſerver, and therfore card not how ſoon it were aboliſh'd, being but ſuffer, here; 
declaring his annotation to be ſlight, and nothing law-prudent. For in this . 
commanded and ſuffer'd are interchangeably us'd in the ſame ſenſe both by oy; 
our and the Phariſees. Our Saviour, who here faith, Moſes ſuffer'd you, in th 
of Mark ſaith, Moſes wrote you this Commend, And the Phariſces who here fi 
Maſes commanded, and would mainly have it a command, in that place of A 
ſay Moſes ſuffer”d, which had made againſt them in their own mouths, if the wor 
of ſuffering had weaken'd the command. So that ſuffer*d and commanded is lov. 
taken for the ſame thing on both ſides of the controverſy : as Cameron alſo and 0 
thers on this place acknowledge. And Lawyers know that all the precepts of 1 ,y 
are divided into obligatory and permiſſive, containing either what we mult de, gx 
what we may do; and of this latter ſort are as many precepts as of the tormer, and 
all as lawful, Tutelage, an ordainment than which nothing more juſt, being for the 
defence of Orphans, the /nſtitutes of Fuſtinian ſay is given and permitted by thy Ci. 
vil Lato: and to Parents it is permitted to chooſe and appoint by <vill the Gunr(icy; 
of their Children. What more equal, and yet the Civil Law calls this fermiſſer, 
So likewiſe to manumiſe, to adopt, to make a Will, and to be made an Heir, 

called permiſſion by Law. Marriage itſelf, and this which is already granted, rg 
divorce for Adultery, obliges no man, is but a permiſſion by Law, is but flute. 
By this we may {ſee how weakly it hath been thought that all Divorce is utter! 
unlawful, becauſe the Law is ſaid to ſuffer it: whenas to ſuffer is but the legal pi 
denoting what by Law a Man may do or not do. 

Becauſe of the hardneſs of your hearts.] Hence they argue that therſore he allow 
it not; and therfore it mult be aboliſht, But the contrary to this will ſooner follow, 
that becauſe he ſuffer'd it for a cauſe, therfore in relation to that cauſe he allow ir, 
Next, if he in his wiſdom, and in the midſt of his ſeverity allow'd it for harneſs of 
heart, it can be nothing better than arrogance and preſumption to take ſtricter cours 
againſt hardneſs of heart, than God ever ſet an example; and that under the Goſp.!, 
which warrants them to no judicial act of compulſion in this matter, much les to b 
more ſevereagainſt hardneſs of extremity, than God thought good to be againit hard. 
neſs of heart. He ſuffer'd it, rather than worle inconveniences ; theſe men wiſer, as 
they make themſelves, will ſuffer the worſt and heinouſeſt inconveniences to follow, 
rather than they will ſuffer what God ſuffer*d. Altho? they can know when they pleaſe, 
that Chriſt ſpake only to the Conſcience, did not judge on the civil bench, but al- 
ways diſavow'd it. What can be more contrary to the ways of God than theſe 
their doings? If they be ſuch enemies to hardneſs of heart, altho? this groundie! 
rigor woes. ue it to be in themſelves, they may yet learn, or conſider that hardne's 
of heart hath a twofold acceptation in the Goſpel. One, when it is in a good man 
taken for infirmity, and imperfection, which was in all the Apoſtles, whoſe weakne!s 
only, not utter want of belief, is call'd hardneſs of heart, Mark 16. Partly for this 
hardneſs of heart, the imperfection and decay of man from original rightcoulne!s, 
it was that God ſuffer'd not Divorce only, but all that which by Civilians is term'd 
the ſecondary Law of Nature and of Nations. He ſuffer'd his own People to waſte and 
ſpoil and ſlay by War, to lead captives, to be ſome maſters, ſome ſervants, ſome to 
be Princes, others to be Subjects; he ſuffered propriety to divide all thingsby ſeveral 
poſſeſſion, trade and commerce, not without ufury ; in his commonwealth tome to 
be undelervedly rich, others to be undeſervedly poor. All which till hardnels ot 
heart came 1n, was moſt unjuſt; whenas prime Nature made us all equal, made is 
equal coheirs by common right and dominion over all creatures. In the ſame manner, 

and for the ſame cauſe he ſufferd Divorce as well as Marriage, our imperfe& and de. 

generate condition of neceſſity requiringthis Lawamongthe reſt, as aremedy againſt 

intolerable wrong and ſervitude above the patience of man to bear. Nor was it giVen 

only becauſe our infirmity, or if it muſt be ſo call'd, hardnets of heart could not en- 

dure all things; but becauſe the hardneſs of another's heart might not inflict all things 

upon an innocent perſon, whom far other ends brought into a league of love, and nos 

of bondage and indignity. If therfore we aboliſh Divorce asonly ſuffer'd tor hardnels 

of heart, we may as well aboliſh the whole Law of Nations, as only ſuffer'd tor the 

| fame cauſe, it being ſhewn us by S. Paul, 1 Cor. 6. that the very ſeeking ot a man's 
| right by Law, and at the hands of a worldly Magiſtrate, is not without the hardnels oi 
| our hearts. For why do ye not rather take wrong, ſaith he, why fuffer ye not rather 
Four ſelves to be defrauded? If nothing now muſt be{ulfer'd for hardneſsof heart, I1ay 


the very Proſecution of our right by way of civil Juſtice can no more be ſuffer'd — 
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Chriſtians, for the hardneſs of heart wherwith moſt men purſue it. And that 
would next remove all our judicial Laws, and this reſtraint of Divorce alſo in 
the number; which would more than half end the controverſy. But if it be plain 
that the whole juridical Law and Civil Power is only ſuffer'd under the Goſpel, 
for the hardneſs of our hearts, then wherfore ſhould not that which Maſes ſuffer'd, 
be ſuffer*d ſtill by the lame reaſon? 

In a ſecond ſignification hardnels of heart is taken for a ſtubborn reſolution to do 
evil. And that God ever makes any Law purpoſely to ſuch, I deny; for he vouch- 
ſifes not to enter Covenant with them, but as they fortune to be mixt with good 
men, and paſs undiſcover'd; much leſs that he ſhould decree an unlawtul thing 
only to ſerve their licentiouſneſs. But that God ſuffers this reprobate hardneſs of 
heart I aFirm, not only in this law of Divorce, but throughout all his beſt and 
pureſt Commandments. He commands all to worſhip in ſingleneſs of heart accord- 
ing to all his Ordinances and yet ſuffers the wicked man to perform all the rites 
of Religion hypocritally,and in the hardneſs of his heart. He gives us general ſta- 
tutes and privileges in all civil matters, juſt and good of themlelves, yet ſuffers un- 
worthieſt men to uſe them, and by them to protecute their own right, or any co- 
lour of right, tho? for the molt part maliciouſly, covetouſly, rigorouſly, revengc- 
fully. He allow*d by law the diſcreet Father and Huſband to forbid, it he thought 
fit, the religious vows of his wife or daughter, Numb. 30. and in the ſame law ſuf- 
er d the hard-heartedneſs of impious and covetous fathers or huſbands abuſing this 
law to forbid their wives or daughters in their offerings and devotions of greateſt 
zeal. If then God ſuffer hardneſs of heart equally in the beſt Laws, as in this of 
Divorce, there can be no reaſon that ſor this cauſe this Law ſhould be aboliſh'd. But 
other Laws, they object, may be well us'd, this never. How often ſhall I anſwer 
both from the inſtitution of Marriage, and from other general rules in Scripture, 
that this Law of Divorce hath many wiſe and charitable ends beſides the being ſuf- 
fer'd for hardneſs of heart; which is indeed no end, but an accident hapning through 
the whole Law; which gives to good men right, and to bad men, who abuſe right 
under falſe pretences, gives only ſufferance. Now although Chrilt expreſs no other 
reaſons here, but only what was ſuffer'd, it nothing follows that this Law had no o- 
ther reaſon to be permitted but for hardneſs of heart. The Scripture ſeldomor never 
inone place ſets down all the reaſons of what it grantsor commands, eſpecially when 
it talks to enemies and tempters. St. Paul permitting Marriage, 1 Cor, 7. ſeems to 
permit even that allo for hardneſs of heart only, leſt we ſhould run into fornication; 
yet no intelligent man thence concludes Marriage allow'd in the Goſpel only to a- 
void an evil, becauſe no other end is there expreſt. Thus Moſes of neceſſity ſuffer'd 
many to put away their wives for hardneſs of heart; butenacted theLaw of Divorce 
doubtleſs for other good cauſes, not for this only ſufferance. He permitted not Di- 
vorce by law as an evil, for that was impoſſible to divine Law, but permitted by 
accident the evil of them who divorc'd againſt the Law's intention undiſcoverably. 
This alſo may be thought not improbable, that Chriſt, ſtirr'd up in his ſpirit againſt 
theſe tempting Phariſees, anſwer'd them in a certain form of indignation uſual a- 
mong good authors; wherby the queſtion, or the truth is not directly anſwer'd, 
but ſomething which is fitter for them, who aſk, to hear. So in the Eccleſiaſtical 
ſtories, one demanding how God imploy'd himſelf before the world was inade:? 
had anſwer, that he was making hell for curious queſtioners. Another (and Liba- 
nius the Sophiſt,as I remember) aſking in deriſion ſome Chriſtian, What the Car; 
penter, meaning our Saviour, was doing, now that Julian io prevaiPd? had it re- 
turn*d him, that the Carpenter was making a coffin for the Apo/taze, So Chriſt 
being demanded maliciouſly why Moſes made the Law of Divorce, anſwers them 
in a vehement /cheme, not telling them the cauſe why he made it, but what was fit- 
teſt to be told them, that for the hardneſs of their hearts he {uffer*d them to abuſe it. 
And albeit Mark ſay not he ſuffer'd you, but 20 you he wrote this precept; Mark 
may be warrantably expounded by Matthez the larger. And whether he ſuffer'd, 
or gave precept, being all one as was heard, it changes not the rope of indigna- 
tion, fitteſt account for ſuch aſkers. Next, for the hardnels of your hearts, to you he 
wrote this precept, infers not therfore for this cauſe only he wrote it, as was pa- 


rallelPd by other Scriptures. Laſtly, It may be worth the obſerving, that Chriſt _ 


lpeaking to the Phariſces, does not ſay in general that for hardnels of heart he 
gave this precept, but you he ſuffer*d, and to you he gave this precept for your hard- 
neſs of heart, It cannot be eaſil y thought that Chriſt here included all the chil- 
dren of {ſrael under the perſon of theſe tempting Phariſees, but that he conceals ; 
wherfore he gave the better ſort of them this Law, and expreſſes by ſaying em- 
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phatically To you how he gave it to the worſer, ſuch as the Phariſces beſt represent 
ed, that is to ſay, for the hardneſs of your hearts: as indeed to wicked men ana 
hardned hearts he gives the whole Law and the Goſpel allo, to harden them th. 
more. Thus many ways it may orthodoxally be underſtood how God or Ie 
ſuffer'd ſuch as the demanders were, to divorce for hardneſs of heart, Wheras fh. 
vulgar Expoſitor, beſet with contradictions and abſurdities round, and reſolvina- 
at any peril to make an expoſition of it, as there is nothing more violent an: 
boiſterous than a reverend 1gnorance in fear to be convicted, ruſhes brutcly ad 
impetuouſly againſt all the principles both of Nature, Piety, and moral Good. 
nels; and in the fury of his literal expounding overturns them all. 

But from the beginning it was not ſo.) Not how from the beginning? Do they ſus. 
poſe that men might not divorce at all, not neceſſarily, not deliberately, except fur 
Adultery, but that ſome law, like canon law, preſently attacht them both betore und 
after the flood, till ſtricter Moſes came, and with law brought licence into the 
world? that were a fancy indeed to ſmile at. Undoubtedly as to point of judicial 
Law, Divorce was more permiſſive from the beginning before Myſes than under 
Moſes. But from the beginning, that is to ſay, by the inſtitution in Paradiſe, it was 
not intended that Matrimony ſhould diſſolve tor every trivial cauſe, as you Pha- 
riſees accuſtom. But that it was not thus ſufter*d from the beginning ever ſince the 
race of men corrupted, and Laws were made, he who will affirm, mutt have found 
out other antiquities than are yet known. Beſides, we muſt conſider now, what can 
be ſo as from the beginning, not only what ſhould be ſo, In the beginning, had 
men continu'd perfect, it had been juſt that all things ſhould have remain'd, as 
they began to Adam and Eve, But after that the Sons of Men grew violent and 
injurious, it alter*d the lore of juſtice, and put the government of things into a 
new frame. While man and woman were both pertect each to other, there need: 
ed no Divorce; but when they both degenerated to imperfection, and oft-times 
grew to be an intolerable evil each to other, then Law more juſtly did permit the 
alienating of that evil which miſtake made proper, than it did the appropriating 
of that good which Nature at firſt made common. For if the abſence of outward 
good be not ſo bad as the preſence of a cloſe evil, and that propriety, whether 
by covenant or poſſeſſion, be but the attainment of ſome outward good, it is more 
natural and righteous that the Law ſhould ſever us from an intimate evil, than 
appropriate any outward good to us from the Community of nature. The Goſpe! 
indeed tending ever to that which is perfecteſt, aim'd at the reſtorement ct all 
things as they were in the beginning, and therfore all things were in common to 
thoſe primitive Chriſtians in the Acts, which Ananias and Sapphira dearly felt. 
That cuſtom alſo continu'd more or leſs till the time of Juſtin Martyr, as may 
be read in his ſecond Apology, which might be writ after that act of communion 
perhaps ſome forty years above a hundred. But who will be the man that ſhall in- 
troduce this kind of Commonwealth, as Chriſtianity now goes? It then Marriage 
muſt be as in the beginning, the perſons that marry muſt be tuch as then were, 
the inſtitution mult make good, in ſome tolerable ſort, what it promiles to eicher 
party. If not, it is but madneſs to drag this one Ordinance back to the begin. 
ning, and draw down all other to the preſent neceſlity and condition, far tron: 
the beginning, even to the tolerating of extortions and oppreſſions. Chrilt on.y 
told us that from the beginning it was not ſo; that is to ſay, not ſo as the Il 
riſees manur*d the buſineſs ; did not command us that it ſhould be forcibly to 4- 
gain in all points, as at the beginning; or ſo at leaſt in our intentions ans dre, 
but ſo in execution, as reaſon and preſent nature can bear, Although we are no. 
to ſeek, that the inſtitution it ſelf from the firit beginning was never but condi- 
tional, as all Covenants are: becauſe thus and thus, tſier fore to and lo; it not thus, 

then not fo. Then moreover was perfecteſt to fulfil each Law in it ſelt; now 8 
perfecteſt in this eſtate of things, to aſk of charity how much law may be tu!- 
Hll'd: elſe the fulfilling oft-times is the greateſt breaking. It any therforc demand. 
which is now moſt perfection, to eaſe an extremity by Divorce, or to enrage 4 
teſter it by the grievous obſervance of a miſerable Wedloc, I am not dettitute to 
ſay which is moſt perfection, (although ſome who believe they think tavouraviy of 
Divorce, eſteem it only venial to infirmity.) Him I hold more in the way to pericc- 
tion who forgoes an unfit,ungodly,and dilcordant Wedloc,tolive according to peace 
and love, and God's inſtitution in a fitter choice, than he who debars himſeclt tlie 
happy experience of all godly, which is peaceful converſation in his tamily, to 
live a contentious, and unchriſtian life not to be avoided, in temptations not to be 
liv'd in, only for the falſe keeping of a moſt unreal nullity, a Marriage that hath no 
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a\Fnity with God's intention, a daring phantaſm, a meer toy of terror awing weak 
ſenſcs, to the lamentable ſuperſtition ot ruining themſelves; the remedy wherof 
God in his Law vouchſates us, Which not to dare uſe, he warranting, is not our per- 
tection, is our INfIEINULy, our little taith, our timorons and low conceit of Charity : 
and in them who force us, it is their maſking pride and vanity, to ſeem holier 
and more circumſpect than God. So far is it that we need impute to him infirmi- 
ty, who thus divorces : ſince the rule of perfection is not ſo much that which was 
done in the beginning, as that which now is neareſt to the rule of charity. This 
the greateſt, the perfecteſt, the higheſt commandment, 


Ver, 9. And IT ſay unto you, Whoſo ſnail put away his wife, except it be for Forni- 
cation, and ſhall marry another, commilteth adultery, and whoſo marrieth her 
wbich is put away, doth commit adultery. 


Ard I ſay unto you.] That this reſtrictive denouncement of Chriſt contradicts 
ind refutes that permiſſive precept of Moſes, common Expoſitors themſelves diſ- 
claim: and that it does not traverſe trom the Cloſet of Conſcience to the Courts 
of Civil or Canon Law, with any Chriſtian rightly commenc'd, requires not 
long evincing. It Chriſt then did not here check permiſſive Moſes, nor did reduce 
Matrimony to the beginning more than all other things, as the reaſon of man's 
condition could bear, we would know preciſely what it was which he did, and 
what the end was of his declaring thus auſterely againſt Divorce. For this is a con- 
i-{ Oracle in Law, that he who looks not at the intention of a Precept, the more 
ſuperſtitious he is of the letter, the more he miſinterprets. Was it to ſhame Mo- 
ſes? that had been monſtrous: or all thoſe pureſt Ages of 1frael, to whom the Per- 
miſſion was granted ? that were as incredible. Or was it that he who came to 
abrogate the burden of Law, not the equity, ſhould put this yoke. upon a blame- 
leſs perſon, to league himſelf in chains with a begirting miſchief, not to ſeparate 
till death? He who taught us that no man puts a piece of new cloth upon an old 
garment, nor new wine into old bottles, that he ſhould ſew this patch of ſtrictneſs 
upon the old apparel of our frailty, to make a rent more incurable, whenas in all 
other amendments his doctrine {till charges, that regard be had to the garment, 
and to the veſſel, what it can endure; this were an irregular and ſingle piece of 
rigour, not only ſounding diſproportion to the whole Goſpel, but outftretching 
the moſt rigorous nerves of Law and Rigour it ſelf, No other end therfore can 
be left imaginable of this exceſſive reſtraint, but to bridle thoſe erroneous and li- 
centious poſtillers the Phariſees z not by telling them what may be done in neceſſi- 
ty, but what cenſure they deſerve who divorce abuſively, which their Tetrarch had 
done. And as the offence was in one extreme, ſo the rebuke, to bring more effi- 
caciouſly to a rectitude and mediocrity, ſtands not in the middle way of duty, but 
in the other extreme. Which art of powerful reclaiming, wiſeſt men have alſo 
taught in their ethical Precepts and Gnomologies, reſembling it, as when we bend 
a crooked wand the contrary way; not that it ſhould ſtand ſo bent, but that the 
overbending might reduce it to a ſtraitneſs by its own reluctance. And as the 
Phyſician cures him who hath taken down poiſon, not by the middling temper 
of nouriſhment, but by the other extreme of Antidote, fo Chriſt adminiſters here a 
ſharp and corroſive fentence againſt a foul and putrid licence; not to eat into the 
fleſu, but into the ſore. And knowing that our Divines through all their Com- 
ments make no ſcruple, where they pleaſe, to ſoften the high and vehement 
ſpecches of our Saviour, which they call Hyperboles; why in this one Text ſhould 
they be ſuch crabbed Maſorites of the letter, as not to mollify a tranſcendance of 
literal rigidity, which they confeſs to find often elſewhere in his manner of delive- 
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ry, but muſt make their expoſition here ſuch an obdurate Cyclops, to have but one 


eye for this Text, and that only open to cruelty and enthralment, ſuch as no di- 
vine or human Law before ever heard of? No, let the foppiſn Canoniſt, with his 
fardel of matrimonial caſes, go and be vendible where men be ſo unhappy as 
to cheapen him: the words of Chriſt ſhall be aſſerted from ſuch elemental No- 
taries, and reſolv'd by the now-only lawgiving mouth of charity; which may be 
done undoubtedly by underſtanding them as follows. 

Whoſoever fhall put away his wife.] That is to ſay, ſhall ſo put away as 
the Propounders of this queſtion, the Phariſees, were wont to do, and covert- 
ly detended Herod for ſo doing; whom to rebuke, our Saviour here mainly 
intends, and not to determine all the caſes of Divorce, as appears by Sr. 
Paul. Whoſoever ſhall put away, either violently without mutual conſent for 
urgent reaſons, or conſpiringly by plot of luſt, or cunning malice, ſhall put 
away for any ſudden mood, or contingency of diſagreement, which 1s 
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not daily practice, but may blow ſoon over, and be reconcil'd, except it be For. 
nication z whoſoever ſhall put away raſhly,as his choler prompts him, without dus 
time of deliberating, and think his Conſcience diſcharg'd only by the bill of Di. 
vorce given, and the outward Law fatisy*d ; whoſoever, laflly, ſhall put away 
his Wife, that is a Wife indeed, and not in name only, ſuch a one who both can 
and is willing to be a meet help toward the chief ends of Marriage both civil and 
ſanctify'd, except Fornication be the cauſe, that Man, or that Pair, commit Adul- 
tery. Not he who puts away by mutual confent, with all the conſiderations and 
reſpects of humanity and gentleneſs, without malicious or luſtful drift. Not he 
who after ſober and cool experience, and long debate within himſelf, puts away, 
whom though he cannot love or ſuffer as a Wife, with that ſincere aflection thr 
Marriage requires, yet loves at leaſt with that civility and goodneſs, as not to keep 
her under a neglected and unwelcome reſidence, where nothing can be hearty, 
and not being, it mult needs be both unjoyous, and injurious to any perceiving 
perſon ſo detain'd, and more injurious than to be freely, and upon good term; 
diſmiſt. Nor doth he put away adulterouſly who complains of cauſes rooted in 
immutable nature, utter unfitneſs, utter diſconformity, not conciliable, becaule 
not to be amended without a miracle. Nor he who puts away an unquenchable 
vexation from his boſom, and flies an evil, than which a greater cannot befall hu— 
man ſociety. Nor he who puts away with the full ſuffrage and applauſe of his con- 
ſcience, not relying on the written bill of Law, but claiming by faith and fulne! 
of perſwaſion the rights and promiſes of God's inſtitution, of which he finds him- 
ſelf in a miſtaken wedloc defrauded. Doubtleſs this man hath bail enough to be no 
Adulterer, giving Divorce for theſe cauſes. a 

His Mife.] This word is not to be idle here, a meer word without a ſenſe, much 
leſs a fallacious word ſignifying contrary to what it pretends; but faithfully ſigni- 
fies a Wife, that is, a comfortable help and ſociery, as God inſtituted; does not 
ſignify deceitfully under this name, an intolerable adverſary, not a helpleſs, un- 
affectionate and ſullen maſs, whoſe very company repreſents the viſible and ex- 
acteſt figure of lonelineſs it ſelf, Such an aſſociate he who puts away, divorces 
not a wite, but disjoins a nullity which God never join'd, if ſhe be neither wil- 
ling, nor to her proper and requiſite duties ſufficient, as the words of God inſti- 
tute her. And this alſo is Bucer's explication of this place. 

Except it be for fornication, or ſaving for the cauſe of fornication, as Matt, 5, 
This declares what kind of cauſes our Saviour meant; fornication being no natural 
and perpetual cauſe, but only accidental and temporary ; therfore ſhews that head 
of cauſes from whence it is excepted, to be meant of the ſame ſort. For exceptions 
are not logically deduc*d from a divers kind, as to ſay whoſo puts away for any 
natural cauſe except Fornication, the exception would want ſalt, And it they un- 
derſtand it, whoſo for any cauſe whatever, they caſt themſelves ; granting Di- 
vorce for frigidity a natural cauſe of their own allowing, though not here expreſt, 
and for deſertion without infidelity, whenas he who marries, as they allow him 
for deſertion, deſerts as well as is deſerted, and finally puts away for another 
cauſe beſides Adultery. It will with all due reaſon thertore be thus better under- 
ſtood, whoſo puts away for any accidental and temporary cauſes, except one of 
them, which is fornication. Thus this exception finds out the cauſes from whence 
it is excepted, to be of the ſame kind, that is caſual, not continual. 

Saving for the cauſe of fornication.) The New Teſtament, though it be ſaid ori. 
ginally writ in Greek, yet hath nothing near ſo many Atticiſins as Hebraiſms, and 
Syriaciſms, which was the Majeſty of God, not fitting the tongue of Scripture to 
a Gentiliſh Idiom, but in a princely manner offering to them as to Gentiles and 
Foreigners grace and mercy, though not in foreign words, yet in a foreign ſtil 
that might induce them to the fountains; and though their calling were high and 
happy, yet ſtill ro acknowledge God's ancient people their betters, and that Jan- 
guage the Metropolitan language. He therfore who thinks to Scho/iaze upon the 
Goſpel, though Greek, according to his Greek Analogies, and hath not been Audi- 
tor to the Oriental dialects, ſhall want in the heat of his Aua ys no accommoda- 
tion to ſtumble. In this place, as the 5th of Matth. reads it, Saving for the calſe 
of fornication, the Greek, ſuch as it is, ſounds it, except for the word, report, ¶pecch, 
or proportion of fornication, In which regard, with other inducements, many an- 
cient and learned Writers have underſtood this exception, as comprehending any 
fault equivalent and proportional to fornication. But truth is, the Evangelilt here 
Hebraizes, taking word or ſpeech for cauſe or matter in the common Eaſtern phraſe, 

meaning perhaps no more than if he had ſaid for fornication, as in this 19/4 chap- 


ter. And yet the word is found in the 5tb of Exedus allo ſignify ing hs re 
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whore the Hraelites are commanded to do their taſks, the matter of each day in his 
ar. A taſk we know is a proportion of work not doing the ſame thing abſolute- 
ly every day, but ſo much. Wherby it may be doubtful yet, whether here be not 
excepied not only fornication it ſelf, but other cauſes equipollent,and proportional 
do fornication. Which very word alſo to underſtand rightly, we mull of neceſſity 
hve recourſe again to the Hebrew, For in the Greek and Latin ſenſe by fornica- 
on is meant the common proſtitution of body for ſale. So that they who are ſo 
exact for the letter, ſhall be dealt with by the Lexicon, and the Erymologicon too if 
they pleaſe, and mult be bound to forbid Divorce for adultery alſo, until it come 
o open whoredom and trade, like that for which Claudius divorc'd Meſalina. 
vince therfore they take not here the word fornication in the common ſignificance, 
{or an open exerciſe in the ſtews, but grant Divorce for one ſingle act of privateſt 
Adultery, notwithſtanding that the word ſpeaks a public and notorious frequency 
of act, not without price; we may reaſon with as good leave, and as little ſtrain- 
nc to the text, that our Saviour on ſet purpoſe choſe this word Fornication, im- 
properly apply*d to the lapſe of Adultery, that we might not think our ſelves 
bound from all Divorce, except when that fault hath been actually committed. 
For the language of Scripture ſignihes by fornication (and others beſides St. Auſtin 
o expounded it) not only the treſpaſs of Body, nor perhaps that between mar- 
ech perſons, unleſs in a degree or quality as ſhameleſs as the Bordello; but ſignifies 
allo any notable diſobedience, or intractable carriage of the Wife to the Huſband, 
as Judg. 19. 2. wherof at large in the Doctrine of Divorce, I. 2.c. 18. Secondly, 
ſignifies the apparent alienation of mind not to Idolatry, (which may ſeem to an- 
wer the act of Adultery) but far on this fide, to any point of will-worthip, though 
to the true God; ſometimes 1t notes the love of earthly things, or worldly plea- 
ſures, though in a right Believer, ſometimes the leaſt ſuſpicion of unwitting Ido- 
latry. As Numb. 15. 39. wilful diſobedience to any the leaſt of God's Command- 
ment is call'd fornication, HEſal. 73. 26, 27. A diſtruſt only in God, and with- 
drawing from that nearneſs of zeal and confidence which ought to be, is call'd for- 
nication. We may be ſure it could not import thus much leſs than Idolatry in the 


borrow'd metaphor between God and Man, unleſs it ſignify'd as much leſs than 


Adultery in the ordinary acceptation between Man and Wife. Add alſo, that there 
was no need our Saviour ſhould grant divorce for Adultery, it being death by Law, 
and Law then in force. Which was the cauſe why Joſeph Hap to put away his 
betrothed Wife privately, left he ſhould make her an example of capital puniſh- 
ment, as learnedeſt Expounders affirm, Herod being a great zealot of the Moſaic 
Law, and the Phariſees great maſters of the Text, as the woman taken in Adultery 
doubtleſs had cauſe to fear. Or if they can prove it was neglected, which they 
cannot do, why did our Saviour ſhape his Anſwer to the corruptian of that age, 
and not rather tell them of their neglect? If they ſay he came not to meddle with 
their Judicatures, much leſs then was it in his thought to make them new ones, 
or that Drvorce ſhould be judicially reſtrain'd in a ſtricter manner by theſe his 
words, more than Adultery judicially acquitted by thoſe his words to the Adul- 
treſs. His ſentence doth no more by Law forbid Divorce here, than by Law it 
doch ablolve Adultery there. To them therfore who have drawn this yoke up- 
on Chriſtians from his words thus wreſted, nothing remains but the guilt of a 
preſumption and perverſeneſs, which will be hard for them to anſwer. Thus 
much that the word Fornication is to be underſtood as the Language of Chriſt un- 
derſtands it, for a conſtant alienation and diſaffection of mind, or for the con- 
tinual practice of diſobedience and croſſneſs from the duties of love and peace 
that is in ſum, when to be a tolerable Wife is either naturally not in their power, 
or obſtinately not in their will: and this Opinion allo is St. Auſtin's, leſt it ſhould 
hap to be ſuſpected of novelty. Yet grant the thing here meant were only Adul- 
tery, the L of things will afford more to our aſſertion, than did the reaſon of 
words. For why is Divorce unlawful but only for Adultery? becauſe, ſay they, 
that crime only breaks the Matrimony. But this, I reply, the Inſtitution it ſelf 
gainſays: for that which is moſt contrary to the words and meaning of the Inſti- 
tution, that moſt breaks the Matrimony ; but a perpetual unmeetneſs and unwil- 
lingneſs to all the duties of Help, of Love, and Tranquillity, is moſt contrary to 
the words and meaning of the Inſtitution; that therfore much more breaks Ma- 
 trimony than the act of Adultery, though repeated. For this, as it is not felt, nor 
troubles him who perceives it not, ſo being perceiv*d, may be ſoon repented, 
ſoon amended, ſoon, if it can be pardon'd, may be redeem'd with the more ardent 
love and duty in her who hath the pardon, But this natural unmeetneſs both can- 
not be unknown long, and ever after cannot be amended, if it be natural, and will 
not, 
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not, if it be far gone obſtinate. So that wanting aught in the inſtant to be as gr 1 
a breach as adultery, it gains it in the perpetuity to be greater. Next, Adulter, 
does not exclude her other fitneſs, her other pleaſingneſs; ſhe may be otherwiſe 
both loving and prevalent, as many Adultereſſes be; but in this general unfitneſ; 
or alienation ſhe can be nothing to him that can pleate. In Adultery nothing 5 
given from the Huſband, which he miſſes, or enjoys the leſs, as it may be {it!, 
given: but this unfitneſs defrauds him of the whole contentment which is ſauc!; 
in Wedloc. And what bencfit to him, though nothing be given by the ſtealth ar 
Adultery to another, it that which there 1s to give, whether it he ſolace, or * 
ty, be not ſuch as may juſtly content him? and ſo not only deprives him of wi; 
it ſhould give him, but gives him ſorrow and affliction, un ich it did not owe him 
Beſides, is Adultery the greateſt breach of Matrimony in reſpect of the offene 
God, or of the injury to Man? It in the former, then other ſins may offend G94 
more, and ſooner cauſe him to ditunite his ſervant from being one fleſh Wich fuck 
an offender, If in reſpect of the latter, other injuries are demonſirated therin more 
heavy to man's nature than the iterated act of Adultery. God therfore, in his 
wiſdom, would not ſo diſpoſe his remedies, as to provide them tor the lefs i. 
rics, and not allow them for the greater. Thus is won both from the wor. For- 
nication, and the reaſon of Adultery, that the exception of Divorce is not limits 
to that act, but enlarg'd to the cauſes above ſpecify'd. | 
And whoſo marrieth her which is put away, doth commit adultery.) By this Cu. 
alone, it by nothing clſe, we may aſſure us, that Chrilt intended not to deliv-; 
here the whole doctrine of Divorce, but only to condemn abuſes. Otcherwile tg 
marry after Deſertion, which the Apoſtle, and the reformed Churches at this cay 
permit, is here forbid, as Adultery. Be ſhe never fo wrongfully deſerted, or put 
away, as the Law then ſuffer'd, it thus forſaken and expulſt, ſhe accept the retuge 
and protection of any honeſter man who would love her better, and give her ſelf in 
Marriage to him, by what the letter guides us, it ſhall be preſent Adultery to 
them both. This 1s either harſh and cruel, or all the Churches teaching as they do 
the contrary, are looſe and remiſs; beſides that the Apoſtle himſelf ſtan; deeply 
fin'd in a contradiction againſt our Saviour. What ſhall we make of this? whit 
rather the common interpreter can make of it, for they be his own markets, let 
him now try; let him try which way he can wind in his Vertunmian diſtinctions 
and evaſions, if his canonical Gabardine of text and letter do not now ſit too cloſe 
about him, and pinch his activity; which if I err not, hath here hamper*d it ſelf in 
a ſpring fit for thoſe who put their confidence in Alphabets. Spanherm u writer of 
Evangelic Doubts, comes now and confeſſes that our Saviour's words are to be l. 
mited beyond the limitation there expreſt, and excepted beyend their own excepticn, 
as not ſpeaking of what happen'd rarely, but what moſt commonly. Is it ſo rare, 
Spanheim, to be deſerted? or was it then ſo rare to put away injuriouſly, that a per- 
ſon ſo hatefully expeli*d, ſhould to the heaping ot more injury be turn'd like an 
inſectious thing out of all Marriage: fruition upon pain of Adultery, as not conſi- 
derable to the brevity of this halt ſentence? Of what then ſpeaks our Saviour? 
of that colluſion, laith he, chieh was then moſt frequent among the Jews of changing 
wives and husbands, through inconſtancy and unchajte deſires. Colluders your elves, 
as violent to this Law of God by your unmercitul binding, as the Phariſees by the.r 
unbounded looſening! Have thouſands of Chriſtian ſouls perith'd as to this lite, 
and God knows what hath betided their Conſciences, for want of this healing cx 
planation 3 and is it now at laſt obſcurely drawn forth, only to cure a ſcratc!, 
and leave the main wound ſpouting? Mhheſoever putteth away his wife, except for 
fornication, committeth adultery. That ſhall be ſpoke of all ages, and all men, 
though never ſo juſtly otherwiſe mov*d to Divorce: In the very next breath, Aud 
wwhoſo marrieth her which is put away, committeth adultery: the men are new and 
miraculous, they tell you now you are to limit it to that age, when it vas in fabi 
to chop matrimonies; and muſt be meant of him who puts away with his wife's conſcui 
through the lightneſs and leudneſs of them both, By what rule of Logic, or indeed 
of Reaſon, is our commiſſion to underſtand the Autecedent one way and the Con e- 
=: quent another? for in that habitude this whole verſe may be conſidered : or at leaſt 
| | to take the parts of a copulate axiom, both abſolutely affirmative, and to ſay, the 
| firſt is abſolutely true, the other not, but muſt be limited to a certain time and 
| cuſtom ; which is no leſs than to ſay they are both falſe? For in this compound axiom, 
| be the parts never ſo many, if one of them do bur falter, and be not equally abſo- 
lute and general, the reſt are all falſe. If therfore that he «who marries her which !» 
put away commits adultery, be not generally true, neither is it generally true that 4c 


commits adultery who puts away for other cauſe than fornication. And if the marry 03 
| | nit 
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her which is put away, mult be underſtood limited, which they cannot but yield 
t muſt, with the ſame limitation mult be underſtood the putting away. Thus doth 
he common expoſition contound it ſelf, and juſtify this which is here brought; 
chat our Saviour as well in the firſt part of this ſentence as in the ſecond, prohi- 
bited only ſuch Divorces as the Fetus then made through malice or through plotted 
licence, not thoſe which are tor neceſſary and juſt cauſes; where charity and wiſ- 
om disjoins, that which not God, but Error and Diſaſter join'd. 

And there is yet to this our expolition, a ſtronger ſiding friend, than any can 
de an adverſary, unleſs St. Paul be doubted, who repeating a command concern- 
ing Divorce, 1 Cor. 7. which is agreed by Writers to be the ſame with this of our 
Sar iour, and appointing that the wife remain unmarried, or be reconcil'd io her huſ- 
51nd, leaves it infallible that our Saviour ſpake chiefly againſt putting away for 
caſual and choleric diſagreements, or any other cauſe which may with human pa- 
tence and wiſdom be reconciPd ; not hereby meaning to hale and daſh together 
the irreconcileable averſations of nature, nor to tie up a faultleſs perſon like a 
Pirricide, as it were into one ſack with an enemy, to be his cauſleſs tormenter and 
-xecutioner the length ot a long life. Laſtly, let this ſentence of Chriſt be under- 
#00d how It will, yet that it was never intended for a judicial Law, to be en- 
torc*d by the Magiſtrate, beſides that the office of our Saviour had no ſuch pur- 
pole in the Goſpel, this latter part of the ſentence may aſſure us, And whoſo ar- 
rieth ber who is put away, commits adultery. Shall the exception for Adultery be- 
long to this claule or not? If not, it would be ſtrange, that he who marries a Wo- 
man really divorc'd ſor Adultery, as Chriſt permitted, ſhould become an Adul- 
terer by marrying one who is now no other man's White, himſelf being allo tree, 
who might by this means reclaim her from common W horedom. And it the excep- 
tion mult belong hither, then it follows that he who marries an Adultreſs divorc'd 
commits noAdultery; which would ſoon diſcover to us what an abſurd and ſenſleſs 
piece of injuſtice this would be to make a civil Statute of in penal Courts: wher- 
by the Adultreſs put away may marry another ſafely, and without a crime to him 

that marries her; but the innocent and wrongtully divorc'd ſhall not marry again 
without the guilt of Adultery both to her ſelf and to her ſecond huſband. This 
laying of Chriſt therfore cannot be made a temporal Law, were it but for this 
reaſon, Nor is it eaſy to ſay what coherence there is at all in it from the letter, to 
any perfect ſenſe not obnoxious to ſome abſurdity, and ſeems much leſs agreeable 
to whatever elſe of the Goſpel is left us written; doubtleſs by our Saviour ſpoken 
in that fierceneſs and abſtruſe intricacy, firſt to amuſe his tempters, and admoniſh 
in general the abuſers of that Moſaic Law; next, to let Herod know a ſecond 
knower of his unlawful act, though the Baptiſt were beheaded; laſt, that his 
Diſciples and all good men might learn to expound him in this place, as in all o- 
ther his precepts, not by the written letter, but by that unerring paraphraſe of 
Chriſtian Love and Charity, which is the ſum of all commands, and the perfection. 


Ver. 10. His Diſcip.es ſay unto him, If the caſe of the man be ſa with his IWife, 
it is not good 10 marry. 


This verſe I add, to leave no objection behind unanſwer'd: for ſome may think, 
if this our Saviour's ſentence be ſo fair, as not commanding aught that patience 
or nature cannot brook, why then did the diſciples murmur and ſay, it ig not good 
% marry? I anſwer, that the Diſciples had been longer bred up under the Phari- 
ſean Doctrine, than under that of Chriſt, and ſo no marvel though they yet re- 
tuin'd the infection of loving old licentious cuſtoms; no marvel though they thought 
It hard they might not tor any offence that throughly anger'd them, divorce a 
Wife, as well as put away a Servant, ſince it was but giving her a Bill, as they 
were taught. Secondly, it was no unwonted thing with them not to underſtand 
our Saviour in matters far eaſier. So that be it granted their conceit of this text 
was the ſame which is now commonly conceiv'd, according to the uſual rate of 
their capacity then, it will not hurt a better interpretation. But why did not 
Chriſt, tecing their error, inform them? for good cauſe; it was his profeſt method 
not to teach them all things at all times, but each thing in due place and ſeaſon. 
Chriſt ſaid, Late 22. that he who had no ſword ſhould ſell his garment and buy 
we: the Diſciples took it in a manifeſt wrong ſenſe, yet our Saviour did not there 
infarm them better. He told them it was eafier for a Camel to go through a needic*; 
eye, than a rich man in at heaven-gate. They were amaz'd exceedingly : he ex- 
plain*d himſelf to mean of thoſe who truſt in riches, Mark 10. They were _ 
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zed than out of meaſure, for ſo Mark relates it; as if his explaining had increas 
their amazement in ſuch a plain caſe, and which concern'd lo nearly their callina 
to be inform'd in. Good reaſon therfore, if Chriſt at that time did not ſtang an 
plilying, to the thick prejudice and tradition wherin they were, this queſtion gf 
more difficulty, and leſs concernment to any perhaps of them in particular. Vet 
did he not omit to ſow within them the ſeeds ot a ſufficient determining, againſt the 
time that his promis'd Spirit ſhould bring all things to their memory, He had 
declar'd in their hearing not long before, how diſtant he was from aboliſhing tl. 
Law it ſelf of Divorce; he had referr'd them to the inſtitution; and after allth;. 
gives them a ſet anſwer, from which they might collect what was ciear enough. 
that all men cannot receive all ſayings, ver. 11, It ſuch regard be had to cach mA 
receiving of Marriage or ſingle lite, what can ariſe that the ſame chriſtian re. 
gard ſhould not be had in moſt neceſſary Divorce? All which inſtructed bg 
them and us, that it beſeem'd his Diſciples to learn the deciding of this queſtion, 
which hath nothing new in it, firſt by the inſtitution, then by the general ory, 
of Religion, not by a particular ſaying here or there, temper'd and leve]P( yi. 
to an incident occaſion, the riddance of a tempting aſſault. For what can this b. 
but weak and ſhallow apprehenſion, to forſake the ſtandard principles of inſtitu- 
tion, faith, and charity; then to be blank and various at every occurrence in Scrip- 
ture, and in a cold Syaſim of ſcruple, to rear peculiar doctrines upon the place, thut 
ſhall bid the gray authority of moſt unchangeable and ſovereign Rules to ſtand by 
and be contradicted? Thus to this Evangelic precept of famous difficulty, which for 
theſe many ages weakly underſtood, and violently put in practice, hath made x 
ſhambles rather thanan ordinance of Matrimony, I am firm a truer expoſition cannot 
be given. If this or that argument here us' d, pleaſe not every one, there is no ſcarcity 
of arguments, any half of them will ſuffice. Or ſhould they all fail, as Truth it («lf 
can tail as ſoon, I ſhould content me with the inſticution alone to wage this contro- 

verſy, and not diſtruſt to evince. It any need it not, the happier ; yet Chriſtians 

ought to ſtudy earneſtly what may be another's need. But if, as mortal miſchances 

are, ſome hap to need it, let them be ſure they abule not, and give God his thanks, 

who hath reviv'd this remedy, not too late for them, and ſcower'd off an invete- 

rate miſexpoſition from the Goſpel : a work not to periſh by the vain breath or 

doom of this age. Our next induſtry ſhall be, under the ſame guidance, to try with 

what fidelity that remaining paſſage in the Epiſtles touching this matter, hath been 
commented, 


1 Cor. VII. 10, &c. 


. 10. And unto the married I command, &c. 
11. And let not the huſband put away his wife, 


HIS intimates but what our Saviour taught before, that Divorce is not raſh 
ly to be made, but reconcilement to be perſwaded and endeavour'd, as of: 
as the cauſe can have to do with reconcilement, and is not under the dominion us 
blameleſs nature; which may have reaſon to depart, though ſeldomeſt and laf 
from charitable love, yet ſometimes from friendly, and familiar, and ſomcching 
oftner from conjugal love, which requires not only moral, but natural cauſcs to 
the making and maintaining; and may be warrantably excus*d to retire from th: 
deception of what it juſtly ſeeks, and the ill requitals which unjuſtly it finds. 
For Nature hath her Zodiac alſo, keeps her great annual circuit over human 
things, as truly as the Sun and Planets in the firmament; hath her anomeljes, his 
her obliquities in aſcenſions and declinations, acceſſes and receſſes, as blamele!y 
as they in Heaven. And ſitting in her planetary Orb with two reins in each hand, 
one ſtrait, the other looſe, tempers the courſe of minds as well as bodies to ſever:! 
conjunctions and oppoſitions, friendly or untriendly aſpects, conſenting ofteſt 
with reaſon, but never contrary. This in the effect no man of meanelt reach bu 
daily ſees; and though to every one it appear not in the cauſe, yet to a clear ca- 
pacity, well nurtur'd with good reading and obſervation, it cannot but be plain 
and viſible. Other expoſition therfore then hath been given to former places thut 
give light to theſe two ſummary verſes, will not be needful: ſave only that tlict 
precepts are meant to thoſe married who difter not in Religion. 
But to the reſt ſpeak I, not the Lord; if any brother hath a wife that believelt 
not, and ſhe be pleaſed to dwell with him, let bim not put her away. 
Now follows what is to be done, if the perſons wedded beof a different faith. Tix 
common belief is, that a Chriſtian is here commanded not to diyorce, it the Infici 
f ple. 
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pleaſe to ſtay, though it be but to vex, or to deride, or to ſeduce the Chriſtian, 
This Doctrine will be the ealy work of a refutation. The other opinion 1s, that 
a Chriſtian is here conditionally permitted to hold Wedloc with a miſbeliever on- 
ly, upon hopes limited by Chriſtian prudence, which without much difficulty ſhall 
be defended, That this here ſpoken by Paul, not by the Lord, cannot be a Com- 
mand, theſe reaſons avouch, Firſt, the Law of Moſes, Exod. 34.16. Deus. 7. 3, 
6. interpreted by Exæra and Nehemiah, two infallible authors, commands to di- 
vorce an Infidel not for the fear only of a ceremonious defilement, but of an irre- 
livious ſeducement, fear*d both in reſpect of the Believer himſelf, and of his Chil- 
dren in danger to be perverted by the miſbelieving parent, Nebem. 13. 24, 26. 
And Peter Martyr thought this a convincing reaſon. If therfore the legal pollu- 
tion vaniſhing, have abrogated the ceremony of this Law, ſo that a Chriſtian may 
be permitted to retain an Infidel without uncleanneſs, yet the moral reaſon of di- 
yorciag ſtands to eternity, which neither Apoſtle nor Angel from heaven can 
countermand. All that they reply to this, is their human warrant, that God will 

reſerve us in our obedience to this command againſt the danger of ſeducement. 
And ſo undoubtedly he will, if we underſtand his commands aright ; if we turn 
not this evangelic permiſſion into a legal, and yet illegal command; if we turn 
not hope into bondage, the charitable and free hope of gaining another, into the 
ſorc'd and ſervile temptation of loſing our ſelves: but more of this beneath. Thus 
theſe words of Paul by common doctrine made a command, are made a contra- 
dition to the moral Law. 7 

Secondly, Not the Law only, but the Goſpel from the Law, and from it ſelf, 
requires even in the ſame chapter, where Divorce between them of one Religion 
is ſo narrowly forbid, rather than our Chriſtian love ſhould come into danger of 
backſliding, to forſake all relations how near ſoever, and the Wife expreſly, 
with promile of a high reward, Mat, 19. And he who hates not Father or Mo- 
ther, Wife or Children, hindering his Chriſtian courſe, much more if they deſpiſe 
or aſſault it, cannot be a Diſciple, Luke 14. How can the Apoftle then command 
us to love and continue in that matrimony, which our Saviour bids us hate, and 
forſake? They can as ſoon teach our faculty of reſpiration to contract and to di- 
late it ſelf at once, to breathe and to fetch breath in the ſame inſtant, as teach our 
minds how to do ſuch contrary acts as theſe towards the ſame object, and as they 
muſt be done in the ſame moment. For either the hatred of her Religion, and her 
hatred to our Religion will work powerfully againſt the love of her ſociety, or 
the love of that will by degrees flatter out all our zealous hatred and ror lng, 
and ſoon enſnare us to unchriſtianly compliances. 

Thirdly, In Marriage there ought not only to be a civil love, but ſuch a love 
as Chriſt loves his Church; but where the Religion is contrary without hope of 
converſion, there can be no love, no faith, no peaceful ſociety, (they of the other 
opinion confeſs it) nay there ought not to be, further than in expectation of gain- 
ing a ſoul; when that ceaſes, we know God hath put an enmity between the ſeed 
of the Woman, and the ſeed of the Serpent, Neither ſhould we love them that 
bate the Lord, as the Prophet told Zehoſaphat, 2 Chren. 19. And this Aputtle 
himſelf in another place warns us hat we be not unequally yoke'd with Inſidels, 2 
Cor. 6. for that there can be no fellowſhip, no communion, no concord between 

ſuch. Outward commerce and civil intercourſe cannot perhaps be avoided; but 
true friendſhip and familiarity there can be none. How vainly therfore, not to 
ſay how impiouſly would the moſt inward and dear alliance of Marriage or con- 
tinuance in Marriage be commanded, where true friendſhip is conteſt impoſſible? 
For ſay they, we are forbid here to marry with an Infidel, not bid to divorce. 
But to rob the words thus of their full ſenſe, will not be allow'd them: it is not 
laid, enter not into yoke, but be not wnequally yo; which plainly forbids the 
thing in preſent act, as well as in purpole: and his manifeſt concluſion is, not 
only that we ſhould not touch, but that having touch'd, we ſhould come out from a- 
wong them, and be ſeparate; with the promile of a bleſſing therupon, that God will 
receive us, will be our father, and we his ſons and daughters, ver. 17, 18. Why we 
ſhould ſtay with an Infidel after the expence of all our hopes, can be but for a ci- 
vil relation; but why we ſhould depart from a ſeducer, ſetting aſide the miſcon- 
ſtruction of this place, is from a religious neceſſity of departing, The worſe cauſe 
therfore of ſtaying (if it be any cauſe at all, for civil Government forces it not) 
mult not overtop the religious cauſe of ſeparating, executed with ſuch an urgent 
zcal, and ſuch a proſtrate humiliation by Ezra and Nehemiah. What God hates 
to join, certainly he cannot love ſhould continue join'd : it being all one in 
matter of ill conſequence, to marry, or to continue married with an Infidel, fave 
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only ſo long as we wait willingly, and with a ſafe hope. St. Paul therfore Citin 
here a command of the Lord Almighty, for ſo he terms it, that we ſhould ſeparate 
cannot have bound us with that which he calls his own, whether command or coun: 
ſc], that we ſhould not ſeparate. | 
Which is the fourth Reaſon, for he himſelf takes care leſt we ſhould miſtake 
him, [But to the reſt ſpeak I, not the Lord.] It the Lord ſpake not, then Man 
Ipake it, and Man hath no Lordſhip to command the conſcience: yet modern In- 
terpreters will have it a command, maugre St. Paul himſelf, they will make him 
him a Prophet like Caiapbas, to ſpeak the word of the Lord, not thinking, nay 
denying to think; though he diſavow to have receiv'd it from the Lord, his 
word ſhall not be taken ; though an Apoſtle, he ſhall be borne down in his own 
Epiſtle, by a race of Expoſitors who preſume to know from whom he ſpake 
better than he himſelf, Paul depoſes that the Lord ſpeaks not this; they, that the 
Lord ſpeaks it: Can this be leſs than to brave him with a full-fac'd contradic. 
tion? Certainly to ſuch a violence as this, tor I cannot call it an expounding, what 
a man ſhould anſwer I know not, unleſs that it it be their pleaſure next to put a 
gag into the Apoſtle's mouth, they are already furniſh'd with a commodions au- 
dacity toward the attempt. Beza would ſeem to ſhun the contradictory, by telling 
us that the Lord ſpake it not in perſon, as he did the former precept. But how 
many other Doctrines doth St. Paul deliver, which the Lord ſpake not in per- 
ſon, and yet never uſes this preamble but in things indifferent? So long as we receive 
him for a meſſenger of God, tor him to ſtand ſorting Sentences what the Lord 
ſpake in perſon, and what he, not the Lord in perſon, would be but a chill tri 
fling, and his Readers might catch an Ague the while. But if we ſhall ſupply the 
Grammatical Z/ipfis regularly, and as we mult in the ſame 7enſe, all will be then 
clear, for we cannot ſupply it thus, to the reſt I ſpeak; the Lord ſpake not, but! 
{peak, the Lord ſpeaks not. If then the Lord ncither ſpake in perton, nor ſpeal:« 
it now, the Apoſtle teſtifying both, it follows duly, that this can be no command. 
Forlooth the tear is, leſt this not being a command, would prove an evange!tc 
coun{e!, and ſo make way for ſupcrerogations, As if the Apoſtle could not ſpeak 
his mind in things indifferent, as he doth in four or five ſeveral places of this 
chapter with the like preface of not commanding, but that the doubted inconve- 
nicnce of ſupererogating muſt needs ruſh in. And how adds it to the Word of 
the Lord, (tor this allo they object) whenas the Apoſtle by his chriſtian pru- 
dence guides us in the liberty which God hath left us to, without command? 
Could not the Spirit of God inſtruct us by him what was free, as well as what was 
not? But what necd I more, when Cameron an ingenuous writer, and in high eſ- 
teem, ſolidly confutes the ſurmiſe of a command here, and among other words 
hath theſe ; That con Paul ſpeaks as anApoſile, he uſes this form, The Lord ſaith, 
not I, ver. 10. but as a private man he ſaith, I ſpeak, not the Lord. And thus al- 
{o all the prime fathers, Auſtin, Ferom, and the reſt underſtood this place. 
Fifthly, The very ſtating of the Queſtion declares this to be no Command; 
If any Brother hath an unbelieving Wife, and ſhe be pleaſed to dwell with bim, let 
him not put her away, For the Greek word cuir does not imply only her being 
pleas to tay, but his being pleas'd to let her ſtay ; it muſt be a conſent of them 
both. Nor can the force of this word be render'd leſs, without either much neg- 
ligence or iniquity of him that otherwiſe tranſlates it. And thus the Greek Church 
al.o and their Synods underſtood it, who beſt knew what their own language 
mcant, as appears by Mattheus Monachus, an Author ſet forth by Leunclavins, 
and of antiquity perhaps not inferior to Balſamon, who writes upon the Canons 
of the Apoſtles: this Author in his chap. That Marriage is not to be made with 
Heretics, thus recites the ſecond Canon of the 6th Synod: As to the Corinthians, 
Paul determines ; If the believing Wife chuſe to live with the unbelieving Husbaiid, 
or the believing Husband with the unbelieving Wife, Mark, ſaith he, how the Apo- 
file bere condeſcends, if the Believer pleaſe to dwell with the Unbeliever ; ſo that if be 
pleaſe not, out of doubt the Marriage is difſolv*d. And I am perſwaded it w0as jo in 
the beginning, aud thus preachd. And therupon gives an example of one, who 
though not deſerted, yet by the Decree of Theodotus the Patriarch divorc'd an un- 
belicving Wife. What therfore depends in the plain ſtate of this queſtion on the 
conſent and well liking of them both, muſt not be a command. Lay next the 
latter end of the 11th verſe to the 12th (for wherfore elſe is Logic taught us) in 3 
d;rreet axiom, as it can be no other by the phraſe ; The Lord ſaith, Le! nt the 
llusband put away his IWife : but I ſay, Let him not put away a misbelieving Wiſe. 
This ſounds as it by the judgment of Paul, a man might put away any Wife but the 
mitbclicving ; or elſcThe parts are not diſcreet, or difſentany, for both conclude = 
A puttin 
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utting away, and conſequently in ſuch a form the propoſition is ridiculous; Of 
neceſſity therfore the former part of this ſentence mult be conceiv'd, as underſtaod, 
and filently granted, that although the Lord command to divorce an infide!, yet 
, not the Lord command you? No, but give my judgment, that for ſome evan- 

«lic reaſons a Chriſtian may be permitted not to divorce her. Thus while we re- 
duce the brevity of St. Paul to a plainer ſenſe, by the needful ſupply of that which 
was granted between him and the Corinthians, the very logic ot his ſpeech ex- 
tracts him confeſſing that the Lord's command lay ina ſeeming contrariety to this 
his counſel: and that he meant not to thruſt out a command of the Lord by a new 
one of his own, as one nail drives another, but to releaſe us from the rigour of it, 
by the right of the Goſpel, ſo tar forth as a charitable cauſe leads us on in the hope 
of winning another ſoul without the peril of loſing our own. For this is the glory 
of the Goſpel, to teach us that he end of the commandment is charity, 1 Tim. 1. not 
the drudging out a poor and worthleſs duty forc'd from us by the tax and tale of 
ſo many letters. This doctrine therfore can be no command, but it mult contra- 
ct the moral Law, the Goſpel, and the Apoſtle himſelt, both elſewhere and here 
alſo even in the act of ſpeaking. 

If then it be no command, it muſt remain to be a permiſſion, and that not ab- 
{fure, for ſo it would be {till contrary to the law, but with ſuch a caution as breaks 
not the Law, but as the manner of the Goſpel is, tulfils it through Charity, The 
Law had two reaſons, the one was ceremonial, the pollution that all Gentiles were 
to the Jews 3 this the viſion of Peter had aboliſh'd, As 10. and cleans'd all 
creatures to the uſe of a Chriſtian, The Corinthians underſtood not this, but fear'd 
leſt dwelling in matrimony with an unbeliever, they were defiPd, The Apoſtle 
diſcuſſes that ſcruple with an Evangelic reaſon, ſhewing them that although God 
heretofore under the Law, not intending the converſion of the Gentiles, except 
ſome ſpecial ones, held them as polluted things to the Few, yet now purpoſing 
to call them in, he hath purity*d them from that legal uncleanneſs wherin they 
ſtood, to uſe and to be us'd in a pure manner. | 

For faith he, The unbelicving husband is ſanitify'd by the wife, and the unbelieving 
wiſe is ſantlify'd by the husband, elſe were your children unclean; but now they are 
by. That is, they are ſanctify'd to you, from that legal impurity which you ſo 
fear; and are brought into a near capacity to be holy, it they believe, and to have 
free acceſs to holy things. In the mean time, as being God's creatures, a Chrittian 
hath power to uſe them according to their proper uſe ; in as much as now, all things 
to the pure are become pure. In thus legal reſpect therfore ye need not doubt to con- 
tinue in Marriage with an unbeliever. Thus others alſo expound this place, and 
Cameron eſpecially. This reaſon warrants us only what we may do without fear 
of pollution, does not bind us that we muſt, But the other reaſon of the Law to 
divorce an infidel was moral, the avoiding of enticement from the true Faith. 
This cannot ſhrink ; but remains in as full force as ever, to ſave the actual Chriſtian 
from the ſnare of a miſbeliever. Yet if a Chriſtian full of grace and ſpiritual gifts, 
finding the miſbeliever not frowardly affected, fears not a ſeducing, but hopes 
rather a gaining, who ſees not this moral Reaſon is not violated by not divorcing, 
which the Law commanded to do, but better fulfill'd by the excellence of the 
Goſpel working through Charity? For neither the faithful is ſeduc'd, and the un- 
faithful is either ſav'd, or with all diſcharge of love, and evangelic duty ſought to 
be ſav*d. But contrary-wile if the infirm Chriſtian ſhall be commanded here a- 
gainſt his mind, againſt his hope, and againſt his ſtrength, to dwell with all the 
candals, the houſhold perſecutions, or alluring temptations of an Infidel, how is 
not the Goſpel by this made harſher than the Law, and more yoking? Therfore 
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the Apoſtle ere he delivers this other reaſon why we need not in all haſte put a- 


way an Infidel, his mind miſgiving him, leſt he ſhould ſeem to be the impoſer of 
a new command, ſtays not for method, but with an abrupt ſpeed inſerts the de- 
claration of their liberty in this matter. | 

But if the unbelieving depart, let him depart; a brother or a ſiſter is not under 
bondage in ſuch caſes : but God hath called us to peace. | 

But if the unbelieving depart.] This cannot be reſtrain'd to local departure 
only; tor who knows not that an offenſive ſociety is worſe than a forſaking, If 
his purpoſe of cohabitation be to endanger the life, or the conſcience, Beza him- 
{elf is half perſuaded, that this may purchaſe to the faithful perſon the ſame 
freedom that a deſertion may; and ſo Gerard and others whom he cites. If 
therfore he depart in affection ; if he depart from giving hope of his conver- 
ſion; if he diſturb, or ſcoff at Religion, ſeduce, or tempt; it he rage, doubt- 
leſs not the weak only, but the ſtrong may leave him; if not for fear, yet 
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for the dignity's ſake of Religion, which cannot be liable to all baſe affronts 
meerly for the worſhipping of a civil Marriage. I take therfore departing to he 
as large as the negative of being well pleas'd: that is, if he be not pleas'd tor the 
preſent to live lovingly, quietly, inoffenſively, ſo as may give good hope; Which 
appears well by that which follows. | 

A brother or a ſiſter is not under bondage in ſuch caſes.) If St. Paul provide {. 
riouſly againſt the bondage of a Chriſtian, it is not the only bondage to live unmar. 
ried for a deſerting Infidel, but to endure his preſence intolerably, to bear Indig. 
nities againſt his Religion in words or deeds, to be wearied with ſeducements, tg 
have idolatries and ſuperſtitions ever before his eyes, to be tormented with im. 
pure and prophane converſation ; this muſt needs be bondage to a Chriſtian: i; 
this left all unprovided for, without remedy, or freedom granted ? Undoubted!; 
no; for the Apoſtle leaves it further to be conſider'd with prudence, what boy. 
dage a brother or ſiſter is not under, not only in this caſe, but as he ſpeaks him. 
ſet plurally, in ſuch caſes. 

But God hath called us to peace.) To peace, not to bondage, not to brabbles and 
contentions with him who is not pleas'd to live peaceably, as Marriage and Chri. 
{tianity require. And where ſtrife ariſes from a cauſe hopeleſs to be allay'd, what 
better way to peace than by ſeparating that which is ill join*d? It is not Divorc 
that firſt A 0 the peace of a family, as ſome fondly comment on this place, 
but it is peace already broken, which, when other cures fail, can only be reſtopd 
to the faultlefs perſon by a neceſſary Divorce. And St. Paul here warrants us ty 
ſeek peace, rather than to remain in bondage. If God hath call'd us to peace, why 
ſhould we not follow him? why ſhould we milcrably ſtay in perpetual diſcor! 
under a ſervitude not requir'd? 

For what knoweſt thou, O Wife, whether thou ſhalt ſave thy Ilusband, Sc.] &. 
Paul having thus clear'd himſelf, not to go about the mining of our Chrillian 
liberty, not 20 caſt @ ſnare upon us, which to do he ſo much hated, returns now to 
the ſecond reaſon of that Law, to put away an Infidel for fear of ſeducement, whic!, 

he does not here contradict with a Command now to venture that; but if neither 
the infirmity of the Chriſtian, nor the ſtrength of the Unbeliever be fear'd, bu: 
hopes appearing that he may be won, he judges it no breaking of that Las, 
though the Believer be permitted to forbear Divorce, and can abide, without the 
peril of ſeducement, to offer the charity of a ſalvation to Wife or Huſband, which 
is the fulfilling, not the tranſgreſſing of that Law; and well worth the underta- 
king with much hazard and patience. For what knoweſt thou whether thou ſhalt 
ſave thy Wife, that is, till all means convenient and poſſible with diſcretion and 
probability, as human things are, have been us'd. For Chriſt himſelf ſends not 
our hope on pilgrimage to the World's end; but ſets it bounds, beyond which we 
need not wait on a Brother, much leſs on an Infidel. If after ſuch a time we may 
count a profeſſing Chriſtian no better than a Heathen, after leſs time perhaps we 
may ceaſe to hope of a Heathen, that he will turn Chriſtian, Otherwiſe, to bind 
us harder than the Law, and tell us we are not under Bondage, is meer mockery. 
If till the unbeliever pleaſe to part, we may not ſtir from the houſe of our bon- 
dage, then certain this our liberty is not grounded in the purchaſe of Chriſt, but 
in the pleaſure of a Miſcreant. What knows the loyal Huſband, whether he may 
not ſave the Adultreſs? he is not therfore bound to receive her. What knows the 
Wife, but ſhe may reclaim her Huſband who hath deſerted her? Yet the reform- 
ed Churches do not enjoin her to wait longer than after the contempt of an Ec- 
clefiaſtical Summons. Beza himſelf here befriends us with a remarkable Speech, 
bal could be firmly conjtituted in human matters, if under pretence of expetting 
grace from above, it ſhould be never lawful for us to ſeek our right ? And yet in other 
caſes not leſs reaſonable to obtain a moſt juſt and needful remedy by Divorce, he 
turns the innocent party to a taſk of prayers beyond the multitude of Beads and 
KReſaries, to beg the gift of Chaſtity in recompence of an injurious Marriage. But 
the Apoſtle is evident enough, we are not under bondage, truſting that he writes to 
thoſe who are not ignorant what Bondage is, to let ſupercilious determiners cheat 
them of their freedom. God hath call'd us to peace, and ſo doubtleſs hath left in 
our hands how to obtain it ſeaſonably; if it be not our own choice to fit ever 
like novices wretchedly ſervile. 

Thus much the Apoſtle in this queſtion between Chriſtian and Pagan, to us now 
of little uſe ; yet ſuppoſing it written for our inſtruction, as it may be rightly ap- 
ply*d, I doubt not but that the difference between a true believer and a heretic, 
or any one truly religious either deſerted or ſeeking Divorce from any one grolly 
erroneous or prophane, may be referr'd hither. For St. Paul leaves us here 5 ſo- 
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lution not of this caſe only, which little concerns us, but of ſuch like caſes, which 
may occur to us. For where the reaſons directly ſquare, who can forbid why the 
verdict ſhould not bethe ſame ? But this the common Writers allow us not. And yet 
from this Text, which in plain words gives liberty to none, unleſs deſerted by an 
Infidel, they collect the ſame freedom, though the deſertion be not for Religion, 
which, as I conceive, they need not do; but may, without ſtraining, reduce it to 
the cauſe of Fornication, For firſt, they confeſs that deſertion is ſeldom without 
a juſt ſuſpicion of Adultery : next, it is a breach of Marriage in the ſame kind, 
and in ſome ſort worſe: tor Adultery, though it give to another, yet it bereaves 


not all; but the deſerter wholly denies all right, and makes one fleſh twain, which 


is counted the abſoluteſt breach of Matrimony, and cauſes the other, as much as in 
him lies, to commit fin, by being fo left. Nevertheleſs, thoſe reaſons which they 
bring of eſtabliſhing by this place the like liberty from any deſertion, are fair and 
ſolid: and if the thing be lawful, and can be prov'd ſo, more ways than one, ſo 
much the ſafer. Their arguments I ſhall here recite, and that they may not come 
idle, ſhall uſe them to make good the like freedom to Divorce for other cauſes; 
and that we are no more under Bondage to any heinous default againſt the main 
ends of Matrimony, than to a Deſertion: Firſt they alledge that to 1 Tim. g. 8. 
If eny provide not for thoſe of his own houſe, be hath deny'd the faith, and is worſe 
than an Infidel. But a delerter, ſay they, can have no care-of them who are moſt his 
own; therfore the deſerted party is not leſs to be righted againſt ſuch a one, than agaiuſt 
an Infidel, With the ſame evidence I argue, that Man or Wife who hates in 
Wedloc, is perpetually unſociable, unpeaceful, or unduteous, either not being 
able, or not willing to pertorm what the main ends of Marriage demand in help 
and {olace, cannot be ſaid to care for who ſhould be deareſt in the houſe; therfore 
is worle than an Infidel in both regards, either in undertaking a duty which he 
cannot perform, to the undeſerved and unſpeakable injury of the other party ſo 
defrauded and betray*d, or not performing what he hath undertaken, 3 he 
may or might have, to the perjury of himſelf, more irreligious than Heatbeniſin. 
The blamelels perſon thertore hath as good a plea to ſue out his delivery from 
this bondage, as from the deſertion of an Infidel. Since moſt Writers cannot but 
grant that delertion is not only a local abſence, but an intolerable ſociety ; or if they 
grant it not, the reaſons of St. Paul grant it, with as much leave as they grant to 
enlarge a particular freedom from paganiſm, into a general freedom from any de- 
ſertion. Secondly, they reaſon from the likeneſs of either fact, he ſame loſs redounds 
to the deſerted by a Chriſtian, as by an Infidel, the ſame peril of temptation, And I in 
like manner affirm, that if honeſt and tree perſons may be allow'd to know what 
is molt to their own loſs, the ſame loſs and diſcontent, but worſe diſquiet,with con- 
tinual miſery and temptation, reſides in the company, or better call*d the perſe- 
cution of an unfit, or an unpeaceable Conſort, than by his deſertion. For then the 
de ſerted may enjoy himſelf at leaſt. And he who deſerts is more favourable to the 
party whom his preſence afflicts, than that importunate thing which is and will 
be ever converſant before the eyes, a loyal and individual vexation. As for thoſe 
who ſtill rudely urge it no loſs to Marriage, no Deſertion, ſo long as the Fleſh is 
pretent, and offers a Benevolence that hates, or is juſtly hated ; I am not of that 
vulgar and low perſuaſion, to think ſuch forc'd embracements as thele worth 
the honour, or the humanity of Marriage, but far beneath the ſoul of a rational 
and free-born Man. Thirdly, they fay, I is not the Infidelity of the deſerter, but 
the aejertion of the Infidel, from which the Apoſtle gives this freedom; and I join, that 
the Apoſtle could as little require our ſubjection to an unfit and injurious Bondage 
preſent, as to an Infidel abſent. To free us from that which is an evil by being 
diſtant,” and not from that which is an inmate, and in the boſom evil, argues an 
improvident and careleſs Deliverer. And thus all occaſions, which way ſoever 
they turn, are not unofficious to adminiſter ſomething which may conduce to ex- 
plain, or to defend the aſſertion of this book touching Divorce. I complain of 
nothing, but that it is indeed too copious to be the matter of a diſpute, or a de- 
fence, rather to be yielded, as in the beſt Ages, a thing of common Reaſon, not 
of Controverſy. What have I left to ſay ? I fear to be more elaborate in ſuch a per- 
Ipicuity as this ; left I ſhould ſeem not to teach, but to upbraid the dulneſs of an 
Age; not to commune with reaſon in men, but to deplore the loſs of reaſon from 
among men: this only, and not the want of more to ſay, is the limit of my diſcourſe. 


Who among the Fathers have interpreted the words of Chriſt concerning Divorce, 
as is here interpreted; and what the Civil Law of Chriſtian Emperors in the 
Primitive Church determin'd. 


Although 
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Although teſtimony be in Logic an argument rightly call'd inartificia!, and 
doth not ſolidly fetch the truth by multiplicity of Authors, nor argue a thing falſe 
by the few that hold ſo; yet ſeeing moſt men from their youth ſo accuſtom, as 
not to ſcan reaſon, nor clearly to apprehend it, but to truſt tor that the name: and 
numbers of ſuch, as have got, and many times undeſervedly, the reputation amon, 
them to know much; and becauſe there is a vulgar alſo of teachers, who are a3 
blindly by whom they fancy led, as they lead the people, it will not be amis for 
them who had rather liſt themſelves under this weaker fort, and follow author;. 
ties, to take notice that this opinion which I bring, hath been favour'd, and b. 
ſome of thoſe affirm'd, who in their time were able to carry what they taughe 
had they urg'd it, through all Chriſtendom; or to have left it ſuch a credit with 
all good men, as they who could not boldly uſe the opinion, weuld have fear'd tg 
cenſure it. But ſince by his appointment on whom the times and ſeaſons Wait, 
every point of doctrine is not fatal to be throughly fitted out in every age, it wi } 
be enough for me to find, that the thoughts of wileſt heads heretotore, and hearts 
no leſs reverenc'd for devotion have tended this way, and contributed their lot in 
ſome good meaſure towards this which hath been here attain'd. Others of them, 
and modern eſpecially, have been as full in the aſſertion, though not ſo full in 
the reaſon ; ſo that either in this regard, or in the former, I ſhall be manitch in 
a middle fortune to meet the praiſe or diſpraiſe of being ſomething firſt. 

But I defer not what I undertook to ſhew, that in the Church both Primitive 
and reformed, the words of Chriſt have been underſtood to grant Divorce fur d. 
ther cauſes than Adultery; and that the word fornication in Marriage hath a larger 
ſenſe than that commonly ſuppos'd. _ b 

Juſtin Martyr in his firſt Apology, written within go years after St. J die, 
relates a ſtory which Euſebius tranicribes, that a certain Matron of Rome, the Wi: 
of a vicious Huſband, her ſelf alſo formerly vicious, but converted to the Fir, 
and perſuading the ſame to her Huſband, at leaſt the amendment of his Wickel 
life, upon his not yie'diag to her daily entreaties and perſuaſions in this behalt, 

rocur'd by Law to be divorc'd from him. This was neither for Adultery, nor 
83 but as the relation ſays, eſteeming it an ungodly thing to be the com irt if 
bed with him, who againſt the Law of Nature and of Right ſought out woliupinvis 
ways. Suppoſe he endeavour'd ſome unnatural abuſe, as the Greet admits that 
meaning, it cannot yet be calPd Adultery ; it therfore could be thought worthy 
of Divorce no otherwiſe than as equivalent, or worſe; and other vices will ap- 
pear in other reſpects as much divorcive. Next, 'tis faid her friends aclviꝰd her to 
itay a while; and what reaſon gave they? not becauſe they held unlawful what ſhe 
purpos'd, but becauſe they thought ſhe might longer yer hope his repentance. 

She obey'd, till the man going to Alexandria, and trom thence reported to grox 
{till more impenitent, not for any Adultery or Deſertion, wherot neither can be 
gather'd, but faith the Mertyr, and ſpeaks it like one approving, /e/t ſbe ſhoul! be 
partaker of his unrighteous and ungodly deeds, remaining in Medloc, the communion if 
bed and board with ſuch a perſon, ſhe left him by a lawful Divorce. This cannot but 
give us the judgment of the Church in thoſe pure and next to Apoſtolic times. 
For how elſe could the Woman have been permitted, or here not reprehende:? 
and if a Wite might then do this without reproof, a Huſband certainly might no 
leſs, if not more. 

Tertullian in the ſame Age, writing his 44% Book againſt Marcion, witneſſes thet 
Chriſt by his anſwer to the Phariſees, protected the conjtitution of Moſes as his on, 
and directed the inſtitution of the Creator, for I alter not his Carthaginian phraſe; 
be excus'd rather than deſtroy'd the conſtitution of Moſes ;, I ſay, he forbid conditiona'- 

ty, if any one therfore put away, that he may marry another: ſo that if he probibited 
conditionally, then not wholly , and what be forbad not wholly, be permitted other- 
wiſe, where the cauſe ceaſes for which he prohibited : that is, when a man makes it 
not the cauſe of his putting away, meerly that he may marry again. Chri/t teaches 
not contrary to Moſes, the juſtice of Divorce hath Chriſt the alſerter: be would not 
have Marriage ſeparate, nor kept with ignominy, permitting then a Divorce; and 
gueſſes that this vehemence of our Saviour's ſentence was chiefly bent againſt He- 
rod, as was cited before. Which leaves it evident how Tertullian interpreted this 
prohibition of our Saviour: for wheras the Text is, I hoſoever putteth away, and 
marrieth another; whertore ſhould Tertullian explain it, Wheſoever putteth attay 
that he may marry another, but to ſignify his opinion, that our Saviour did not 
forbid Divorce from an unworthy Yoke, but forbid the Malice or the Luſt of a 
needleſs Change, and chiefly thoſe plotted Divorces than in uſe? 
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Origen 1n the next century teſtifies to have known certain who had the govern 
ment of Churches in his time, who permitted ſome to marry, while yet their for- 
mer huſbands liv'd, and excuſes the deed, as done not without cauſe, though without 
Scripture, which confirms that cauſe not to be Adultery ; for how then was it a- 
gainſt Scripture that they married again? And a little beneath, for I cite his 5 
homily on Matthew, ſaith he, To endure faults worſe than adu'tery and fornication, 


ſeems @ thing unreaſonable; and diſputes therfore that Chriſt did not ſpeak by w2y 
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of precept, but as it were expounding. By which, and the like f peeches, Origen de- 


elares his mind, far from thinking that our Saviour confin'd all the cauſes of Di. 
yorce to actual adultery. 

Laclautius of the age that ſucceeded, ſpeaking of this matter in the 675 of his 
Inftitutions, hath theſe words: But leſt any think he may circumſeribe divine precepte, 
let this be added, that all mifinterpreting, and occaſion of fraud or death may be re. 
nod'd, he commits adultery who marries the divor cd wife ; and, beſides the crime of 
adultery, divorces a wife that he may marry another, To divorce and matry another, 
and to divorce that he may marry another, are two different things ; and imply 
that Lactantius thought not this place the forbidding of all neceſſary Divorce, but 
ſuch only as proceeded from the wanton deſire of a future choice, not from the 
burden of a preſent affliction. 

About this time the Council of Eliberis in Spain decreed the huſhand excommn:. 
nicate, if be kept his wife being an adultreſs; but if he left her, he might after 1:1; 
years be receidꝰd into communion, if he retain'd her any while in his hoy/e after the a- 
dultery known. The Council of Neocæſarea in the year 314, decreed, That 
il the wife of any Laic were convicted of adultery, that man could not be admit- 


ted into the Miniſtry : if after ordination it were committed, he was to divorce 


her; if not, he could not hold his Miniſtry, The Council of Nantes condemn'd 
in ſeven years penance the huſband that would reconcile with an adultreſs. But 
how proves this that other cauſes may divorce? It proves thus: There can be but 
two cauſes why theſe Councils enjoin'd ſo ſtrictly the divorcing of an adultreſs, 
either as an offender againſt God, or againſt the huſband; in the latter reſpect 
they could not impoſe on him to divorce ; for every man is the maſter of his own 
forgiveneſs; who ſhall hinder him to pardon the injuries done againſt himſelf? 
It follows therfore, that the divorce of an adultreſs was commanded by theſe three 
Councils, as it was a fin againſt God; and by all conſequence they could not but 
believe that other ſins as heinous might with equal juſtice be the ground of a di- 
vorce. 

Bafil in his 73d Rule, as Chamier numbers it, thus determines; That divorce 


ought not to be, unleſs for adultery, or the hindrance to a godly life, What 


doth this but proclaim aloud more cauſes of divorce than adultery, if by other fins 
beſides this, in wife or huſband, the godlineſs of the better perſon may be cer- 
tainly hinder'd and endanger'd? | 

Epipbanius no leſs ancient, writing againſt Heretics, and therfore ſhould him- 
ſelf be orthodoxal above others, acquaints us in his ſecond book, Tom. 1. not that 
his private perſuaſion was, but that the whole Church in his time generally thought 
other cauſes of divorce lawful beſides adultery, as comprehended under that name: 
If, faith he, a divorce happen for any cauſe, either fornication, or adultery, or any 
beinous fault, the word of God blames not either the man or wife marrying again, nor 
cuts them off from the congregation, or from life, but bears with the infirmity ; not 
that he may keep both wives, but that leaving the former he may be lawfully join'd to 
the latter: the holy Word, and the holy Church of God commiſerates this man, eſpe- 
cially if he be otherwiſe of good converſation, and live according to God's Law. This 
place is clearer than expoſition, and needs no comment. 

Ambroſe on the 16th of Luke, teaches that all wedloc is not God's joining : and 
to the 19th of Prov. That a wife is prepar'd of the Lord, as the old Latin tranſ- 
lates it, he anſwers, that the Septuagint renders it, @ wife is fitted by the Lord, 
end temper*d to a kind of harmony , and where that harmony is, there God joins ; 
where it is not, there diſſen/ion reigns, which is not from God, for God is Love. 
This he brings to prove the marrying of Chriſtian with Gentile to be no mar- 
rage, and conſequently divorc'd without fin : but he who ſees not this Argu- 
ment how plainly it ſerves to divorce any untunable, or unatonable matrimo- 
ny, fees little. On the 1/# to the Cor. 7. he grants a woman may leave her 
huſband not for only Fornication, but for Apoſtacy, and inverting nature, though 
ut marry again; but the man may: here are cauſes of divorce aſſign'd o- 
ther than adultery. And going on, he affirms, that the cauſe of God is great- 
er than the cauſe of matrimony ; that the reverence of wedloc is not due 10 _ 
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who bates the author therof; that no matrimony is firm without devotion to Ge. 
that diſhonour done to Cad acquits the other being deſerted from the bond of matrimg. 
ny; ihat the faith of marriage is not to be kept with ſuch, If theſe contorted ſen. 
tences be aught worth, it is not the defertion that breaks what is broken, but the 
impiety; and who then may not for that cauſe better divorce, than tarry to be 
deſerted? or theſe grave ſayings of St. Ambroſe are but knacks. | 

Jerom on the 194 of Matthew explains, that for the cauſe of fornication, r 
the ſuſpicion therof, a man may freely divorce, What can breed that ſuſpicion, but 
ſundry faults leading that way? by Jerom's conſent therfore Divorce is free not 
only for actual adultery, but for any cauſe that may incline a wile man to th, 
Juſt ſuſpicion therof. 

Auſtin alſo muſt be remember'd among thoſe who hold that this inſtance of 
fornication gives equal inference to other faults equally hateful, for which to (i. 
vorce: and therfore in his Books to Pollentius he diſputes that Infidelity, as being 
a greater fin than Adultery, ought ſo much the rather cauſe a divorce, And on the 
Sermon in the Mount, under the name of fornication will have fdolatry, or a 
harmful ſuperſtition contain'd, which are not thought to diſturb Matrimony ſo di. 
rectly as ſome other obſtinacies and diſaffections, more againſt the daily dutics a 
that covenant, and in the Eaſtern tongues not unfrequently call'd fornication, 3 
hath been ſhewn. Hence is underſtood, faith he, that not only for bodily fornica:iy, 
but for that which draws the mind from God's law, and foully corrupts it, a mes 
may without fault put away his wife, and a wife her husband, becauſe the Lord ex. 
cepts the cauſe of fornication, which fornication we are conſtrain'd to interpret in a 
general ſenſe. And in the firſt book of his Retra#ations, chap. 16. he retracts not 
this his opinion, but commends it to ſerious conſideration z and explains that he 
counted not there all fin to be fornication, but the more deteſtable ſort of ins. 
The cauſe of Fornication therfore 1s not in this diſcourſe newly interpreted to 
ſignify other faults infringing the duties of Wedloc, beſides Adultery. 

Laſtly, the Council of Agatha in the year 506, Can. 25. decreed, that if Lo- 
men who divorc'd without ſome great fault, or giving no probable cauſe, therfore ti, 
vorc'd, that they might marry ſome unlawful perſon, or ſome other man's, if before the 
provincial Biſhops were made acquainted, or judgment paſt, they preſum'd this, Ex- 
communication was the penalty. Whence it follows, that if the cauſe of Divorce 
were ſome great oftence, or that they gave probable cauſes for what they did, and 
did not thertore divorce that they might preſume with ſome unlawful perſon, of 
what was another man's, the cenſure of Church in thoſe days did not touch them. 

Thus having alledg'd enough to ſhew, after what manner the primitive Church 
for above 500 years underſtood our Saviour's words touching Divorce, I ſhall non, 
with a labour leſs diſperſt, and ſooner diſpatch'd, bring under view what the ci- 
vil Law of thoſe times conſtituted about this matter: I ſay the civil Law, which 
is the honour of every true Civilian to ſtand for, rather than to count that for 
Law, which the Pontijicia! Canon had enthralPd them to, and inſtead of inter- 
preting a generous and elegant Law, made them the drudges of a blockih 
Rubric. 

Theodeſius and Valentinian, pious Emperors both, ordain'd that as by conſent! 
lawful Marriages were made, ſo by conſent, but not without the bill of Divorce, toey 
might be dilſolvd; and to diſſolve was the more difficult, only in favour of the chin 
dren. We ſee the Wiſdom and Piety of that age, one of the pureſt and learn- 
cdeſt ſince Chriſt, conceiv'd no hindrance in the words of our Saviour, but that 
a Divorce mutually conſented, might be ſuffer'd by the Law, eſpecially it there 
were no children, or if there were, careful proviſion was made. And further 
faith that Law (ſuppoſing there wanted the conſent of either, ) Je deſign 1%: 
cauſes of Divorce by this moſt wholeſome Law; for as we ſorbid the dilſolving 95 
Marriage without juſt cauſe, ſo we defire that a husband or à wiſe diſtreſt by joint 
adverſe neceſſity, ſhould be freed, though by an unhappy, yet a neceſſary relief. 
What dram of Wiſdom or Religion (tor Charity is trueſt Religion) could there 
be in that knowing age, which is not virtually ſum'd up in this moſt juſt Law? 
As for- thoſe other Chriſtian Emperors, from Conſtantine the firſt of them, 
finding the Roman Law in this point ſo anſwerable to the Moſaic, it might be 
the likelieſt cauſe why they alter'd nothing to reſtraint ; but if aught, rather to 
liberty, for the help and conſideration of the weaker ſex, according as the 
Goſpel ſeems to make the wife more equal to her huſband in theſe conjugal 
reſpects than the law of Moſes doth. Therfore if a man were abſent from lui 
wife four years, and in that ſpace not heard of, though gone to war in the ſervice f 
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the Empire, ſhe might divorce, and marry another by the edict of Conſtantine to 
Dalmatius, Co. J. g. tit. 17. And this was an age of the Church, both ancient and 
cry'd up ſtill for the moſt flouriſhing in knowledge and pious government fince 
the Apoſtles. But to return to this Law of Theods/ius, with this obicrvation by the 
way, that ſtill as the Church corrupted, as the Clergy grew more ignorant, and 

et more uſurping on the Magiſtrate, who alſo now declin*d, ſo ilill Divorce grew 
more reſtran*d ; though certainly if better times permitted the thing that worſe 
times reſtrain'd, it would not weakly argue that the permiſſion was better, and the 
reſtraint worſe. This law therfore of Theodsfrus, wiſer in this than the moſt of his 
{ucceilors, though not wiſer than God and Mejes, reduc'd the cauſes of Divorce 
to a certain number, which by the judicial law of God, and all recorded humani— 
ty, were left before to the breaſt of each huſband, provided that the difiniſs was 
not without reaſonable conditions to the Wite. But this was a reſtraint not yet 
come to extremes. For beſides Adultery, and that not only actual, but ſuſpected 
by many ſigns there ſet down, any fault equally puniſhable with Adultery, or e- 
qually infamous, might be the cauſe of a Divorce. Which informs us how the wi- 
ſeſt of thoſe ages underſtood that place in the Goſpel, wherby, not the pilfering 
of a Benevolence was conſider'd as the main and only breach of wedloc, as is now 
thought, but the breach of love and peace, a more holy union than that of the 
fleſh ; and the dignity of an honelt perſon was regarded, not to be held in bon- 
dage with one whoſe ignominy was infectious. To this purpoſe was conſticuted 
Cod. I. 5. tit. 17. and Authent. collat. 4. tit. 1. Novell. 22. where Juſtinian added 
three cauſes more. In the 117 Novell. moſt of the ſame cauſes are allow'd, but 
the liberty of divorcing by conſent is repeaPd : but by whom? by Jutinian, not 
a wiſer, not a more religious Emperor than either of the former, but noted by ju- 
dicious writers for his fickle head in making and unmaking Laws; and how Pre. 
copius, a good Hiſtorian, and a Counſellor of State then living, decyphers him in 
his other actions, I willingly omit. Nor was the Church then in better cafe, but 
had the corruption of a hundred declining years ſwept on it, when the ſtatute of 
Conſent was call'd in; which, as I ſaid, gives us every way more reaſon to ſuſpect 
this reſtraint, more than that liberty: which thertore in the reign of Juſtin, the 
ſucceeding Emperor, was recall'd, Novell. 140, and eftablift*d with a preface 
more wiſe and chriſtianly than for thoſe times, declaring the neceſſity to reſtore 
that Theodeſian Law, if no other means of reconcilement could be found. And 
by whom this Law was abrogated, or how long atter, I Go not find; but that 
thoſe other cauſes remain'd in force as long as the Cree, Impire ſubſiſted, and 
were aſſented to by that Church, is to be read in the Canons and Edicts compar'd 
by Photius the Patriarch, with the avertiments of £4!//2120u and Matthens Mona- 
chus theron. 

But long before thoſe Days, Leo, the Son of Baſſlius Maceds, retyning about the 
year 886, and for his excellent wifdom ſurnam'd the Phz/o/opher, conſtituted, that 
in caſe of madneſs, the Huſband might divorce after three years, the IWife after five. 
Conſtitut, Leon. 111, 112. This declares how he expounded our Saviour, and de— 
riv'd his reaſons from the Inſtitution, which in his Preface with great eloquence are 
ſet down; wherof a paſſage or two may give ſome proof, though better not di- 
vided from the reſt. There is not, ſaith he, a thing more neceſſary to preſerve Man- 
kind, than the help given him from his own rib ; both God and Nature jo teaching us : 
which being ſo, it was requiſite that the providence of Law, or if any other care be to 
the good of Man, ſhould teach and ordain thoſe things which ore to the help and comfort 
of married perſons, and confirm the end of Marriage purpoſed in the beginning, not thoje 
things which affict and bring perpetual miſery to them. Then an ſwers the Objection, 
that they are one fleſh; I Matrimony bad held ſo as God eraain'd it, he were 
wicked that would diſſolve it. But if we reſpett this in Matrimony, that it be contratt- 
ed to the good of both, how ſhall he, who for ſome great evil feared, perſuades not 19 
marry though contratted, nor perſuade to unmarry, if after Marriage a calamity lo- 
fall? Should wwe bid beware leſt any fall into an evil, and leave him helpleſs who by bu- 
man error is fallen therin ? This were as if we ſhould uſe remedies to prevent a diſeaſe, 
but let the ſick die without remedy. The reſt will be worth reading in the Author. 

And thus we have the judg ment firſt of primitive fathers ; next of the imperial Law 
notdifallow'd by the univerſal Church in ages of her beſt authority; and laſtly, of the 
Whole Greek Church and civil State, incorporating their Canons and Edicts together, 
that Divorce was lawful for other cauſes equivalent to Adultery, contain'd under 
the word Fornication. So that the expoſition of our Saviour's Sentence here alledg*d 
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hath all theſe ancient and great aſſerters, is therfore neither new nor licentious, a8 
ſome would perſuade the Commonalty 3 although it be nearer truth that nothing 
is more new than thoſe teachers themſelves, and nothing more licentious than 
ſome known to be, whole hypocriſy yet ſhames not to take offence at this Doc. 
trine for Licence; whenas indeed they fear it would remove Licence, and leaye 
them but few Companions. 


That the Pope's Canon Law encroachiug upon civil Magiſtracy, aloliſpdd all Dive 
den for Adultery. What the reformed Divines have recover'd , and that the ſa. 
mouſeſt of t hem have taught according to the aſſertion of this Book, 


But in theſe Weſtern parts of the Empire, it will appear almoſt unqueſtionable 
that the cited Law of Theodoſius and Valentinian ſtood in force until the blindeſt 
and corrupteſt times of Popedom diſplac'd it. For, that the Volumes of Juni 
an never came into Italy, or beyond 1/lyricum, is the Opinion of good Antiqua- 
ries. And that only Manuſcript therof found in Apulia, by Lotharius the Saxon, 
and given to the States of Piſa, for their aid at Sea againſt the Normans of Sicily, 
was receiv'd as a rarity not to be match*d. And altho* the Goths, and after them 
the Lombards and Franks, who over-run the moſt of Europe, except this Iſland, 
(unleſs we make our Saxons and Normans a limb of them) brought in their own 
cuſtoms, yet that they follow'd the Roman Laws in their Contracts and Marria- 
ges, Agathias the Hiſtorian is alledg'd. And other teſtimonies relate that Mari. 
cus and Theodoric their Kings, writ their Statutes out of this Theodgian Code, which 
hath the recited Law of Divorce. Nevertheleſs, while the Monarchs of Chriſten- 
dom were yet barbarous, and but half-chriſt ian, the Popes took this advantageof 
their weak Superſtition, to raiſe a corpulent Law out of the Canons and Deecretals 
of audacious Prieſts ; and preſum'd allo to ſet this in the front; That the Conftitn- 
tions of Princes are not above the Conſtitutions of Clergy, but beneath them, Uſing this 
very inſtance of Divorce as the firſt prop of their tyranny ; by a falſe conſequence 
drawn from a paſſage of Ambroſe upon Luke, where he ſaith, tho* Man's law grant 
it, yet God's law prohibits it: whence Gregory the Pope, writing to The: (7i/ta, intens 
that Ecclefiaſtical Courts cannot be diſſolv'd by the Magiſtrate. A fair concluſion 
from a double error. Firſt, in ſaying that the Divine Law prohibited Divorce, for 
what will he make of Moſes ? Next, ſuppoſing that it did, how will it follow, that 
whatever Chriſt torbids in his Evargelic Precepts, ſhould be hal'd into a judicial con- 
ſtraint againſt the pattern of a Divine Law ? Certainly the Goipe]l came not to 
enact ſuch compulſions. In the mean while we may note here, that the reſtraint of 
Divorce was one of the firſt fair ſeeming pleas which the Pope had, to ſtep into 
ſecular Authority, and with his Antichriſtian rigour to aboliſh the permiſſive Law 
of Chriſtian Princes conforming to a ſacred Lawgiver. Which if we conſider, this 
papal and unjuſt reſtriction of Divorce need not be ſo dear tous, ſince the plauſible 
reſtraining of that was in a manner the firſt looſening of Antichriſt, and as it were, 
the ſubſtance of his eldeſt horn. Nor do we leſs remarkably owe the firſt means of 
his fall here in England, to the contemning of that reſtraint by IIe the Sth, 
whoſe Divorce he oppoſed. Yet was not that rigour executed anciently in {piritu- 
al Courts, until Alexander the third, who trod upon the neck of Frederic Barbera 
the Emperor, and ſummon'd our Henry II. into Normandy, about the death of B:c- 
ket. He it was, that the worthy Author may be known, who firſt actually repeal- 
ed the imperial Law of Divorce, and decreed this tyrannous Decree, that Matri- 
mony for no cauſe ſhould be diſſolv'd, tho for many cauſes it might ſeparate; as 
may be ſeen Decret. Gregor. J. 4. lit. 19. and in other placesof the canonical Tomes. 
The main good of which invention, wherin it conſiſts, who can tell? but that it 
hath one virtue incomparable, to fill all Chriſtendom with Whoredoms and dul 
teries, beyond the art of Balaams, or of Devils. Yet neither can thete, though fo 
perverſe, but acknowledge that the words of Chriſt, under the name ot Fornica- 
tion, allow putting away for other cauſes than Adultery, both from be. ani 
Board, but not from the Bond ; their only reaſon is, becauſe Marriage they be- 
lieve to be a Sacrament, But our Divines, who would feem long ſince to nav? 
renounc'd that reaſon, have ſo forgot themſelves, as yet to hold the abſurdity, 
which but for that reaſon, unleſs there be ſome myſtery of Satan in it, perhags 
the Papiſt would not hold. *Tis true, we grant Divorce for actual and 
prov*d Adultery, and not for leſs than many tedious and unrepairable Yes 
of Deſertion, wherin a Man ſhall lole all his hope of poſterity, which great 
and holy Men have bewail'd, ere he can be righted; and then perhaps 91 
the confines of his old age, when all is not worth the while. But grant this were 
ſeaſonably done; what are theſe two caſes to many other, which afflict _ 0 
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Marriage as bad, and yet find no redreſs ? What haththe ſoul of Man deſerv'd, 
ifit be in the way of Salvation, that it ſhould be mortgaged thus, and may not re- 
deem itſelf according to conſcience, out of the hands of ſuch ignorant and ſlothful 
teachers as theſe, who areneither able nor mindful to give due tendance to that 
precious cure which they raſhly undertake ; nor have in them the noble goodneſs 
to conſider theſe diſtreſſes and accidents of Man's life, but are bent rather to fill 
their mouths with Tithe and Oblation? Yet if they can learn to follow, as well 
as they can ſeek to be follow'd, I ſhall direct them to a fair number of renowned 
Men, worthy to be their leaders, who will commend to them a doctrine in this 
point wiſer than their own z and if they be not impatient, it will be the ſame doc- 
trine which this Treatiſe hath defended, 

Wicklef, that Engliſhman honour'd of God to be the firſt Preacher of a general 
Reformation to all Europe, was not in this thing better taught of God, than to 
teach among his chiefeſt recoveries of Truth, that Divorce is lawful to the Chri- 
ſtian for many other cauſes equal to Adultery. This Book. indeed, through the po- 
verty of our Libraries, I am forc'd to cite from Arniſeus of Hallenſtad on the Rite 
of Marriage, who cites it from Coraſius of Tolouſe, c. 4. Cent. Sc. and he from 
Wicklef, J. 4. Dial. c. 21. So much the ſorrier, for that I never look'd into an Au- 
thor cited by his Adverſary upon this occafion, but found him more conducible 
to the queſtion than his quotation render'd him. 

Next, Luther, how great a ſervant of God, in his book of conjugal Life quoted 
by Gerard out of the Dutch, allows Divorce for the obſtinate denial of conjugal 
duty ; and bat a Man may ſend away a proud Vaſthi, and marry an Eſther in her 
ſead. It ſeems, if this example ſhall not be impertinent, that Lutber meant not 
only the refuſal of benevolence, but a ſtubborn denial of any main conjugal duty; 
or if he did not, it will be evinc'd from what he allows. For out of queſtion, with 
Men that are not barbarous, love and peace, and fitneſs, will be yielded as eſſen- 
tial to marriage, as corporal benevolence. Though 1 give my Body to be burnt, ſaith 
St. Paul, and have not charity, it profits me nothing. So though the body proſtitute 
itſelf to whom the mind affords no other love or peace, but conſtant malice and 
vexation, can this bodily benevolence deſerve to be calPd a Marriage between 
Chriſtians and rational Creatures ? | 

Nelancton, the third greatluminary of Reformation, in his book concerning Mar- 
riage, grants Divorce for cruel Uſage, and danger of lite, urging the authority of 
that Meodgſian Law, which he eſteems written with the grave deliberation of god- 
ly Men; and that they who rejett this law, and think it diſagreeing from the Goſpel, 
underſtand not the difference of Law and Goſpel ;, that the Magiſtrate ought not only to 
defend life, but to ſuccour the weak conſcience; leſt broke with grief and indignation, it 
relinquiſh Prayer, and turn to ſome unlawful thing, What if this heavy plight of 
deſpair ariſe from other diſcontents in Wedloc, which may go to the foul of a 
good Man more than the danger of his Life, or cruel uſing? which a Man cannot 

liable to, ſuppoſe it be ingrateful.uſage, ſuppoſe it be perpetual ſpight, and 
diſobedience, ſuppoſe a hatred ; ſhall not the Magiſtrate free him from this diſquiet 
Which interrupts his prayers, and diſturbs the courſe of his ſervice to God and his 
Country all as much, and brings him ſuch a miſery, asthat he more defires to leave 
his life, than fears to loſe it ? Shall not this equally concern the office of civil 
protection, and much more the charity of a true Church to remedy? 

Eraſmus, who for Learning was the wonder of his Age, both in his Notes on 
Matthew, and on the firſt to the Corinthians, in a large and eloquent Diſcourſe, 
and in his anſwer to Phimgſtomus, a Papiſt, maintains (and no Proteſtant then liv- 
ing contradicted him) that the words of Chriſt comprehend many other cauſes of 
Divorce under the name of Fornication. 

Bucer, (whom our famous Dr. Rainolds was wont to prefer before Calvin) in his 
Comment on Matthew, and in his ſecond book of the Kingdom of Chriſt, treats of 
Divorce at large, to the ſame effect as is written in the Doctrine and Diſcipline of Di- 
vorce lately publiſh'd, and the Tranſlation is exant : whom, left I ſhould be thought 
to have wreſted to mine own purpoſe, take ſomething more out of his 49th Chap- 
ter, which I then for brevity omitted. I will be the duty of pious Princes, and all 
who govern Church or Commonwealth, if any, whether Huſband or Wife, Hall affirm 
their want of ſuch who either will, or can tolerably perform the neceſſary duties of mar- 
ried life, to grant that they may ſeek them ſuch, and marry them ; 1 they make it appear 
that ſuch they have not. This Book he wrote here in England, where he liv'd the 
greateſt admir'd Man; and this he dedicated to Edward the ſixth. 

Vol. I. M m 2 Fagius, 
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Fagius, rank'd among the famous Divines of Germany, whom Frederic u 
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time the Palatine, ſent tor to be the Reformer of his Dominion, and whom after. 
wards England ſought to, and obtain'd of him to come and teach her, differs not 


in this opinion from Bucer, as his Notes on the Chaldee Paraphraſt well teſtify 
The whole Church of S raſhurgb in her molt flouriſhing time, when Zellius, J. 
dio, Capito, and other great Divines taught there, and thoſe two renowned Magif 
giſ. 


trates, Farrerus and Sturmius govern'd that Commonwealth and Academy to the 
admiration of all Germany, hath thus in the 21ſt Artiale: Me teach, that if accara. 


ling to the word of God, yea, or againſt it, Divorces happen, to do according to Goo); 


word, Deut. xxiv. 1. Mat. xix. 1 Cor. vii. and the obſervation of the Primitine 
Church, and the Chriſtian conſtitution of pious Ceſars. ; 

Peter Martyr ſeems in word our eaſy adverſary, but is in deed for us: toward 
which, though it be ſomething when he ſaith of this opinion, that it is not Wicked, 
and can hardly be refuted, this which follows is much more; 1 ſpeak not here 
ſaith he, of natural Impediments, which may ſo happen, that the Matrimony can 10 
longer hold: but adding, that he often wonder d, how the ancient and moſt Chri. 
ſtian Emperors eſt abliſh'd thoſe Laws of Divorce, and neither Ambroſe, who had fuck 
influence upon the Laws of Theodoſius, ner any of thoſe holy Fathers found fault 
nor any of the Churches, why the Magiſtrates of this day ſhould be ſo loth to corſli. 
tute the ſame. Perhaps they fear an inundation of Divorces, which is not likely, 
tobenas we read not either among the Hebrews, Greeks, or Romans, that they 
wwere much frequent where they were moſt permitted. 1f they judge Chriſtian Men, 
worſe than Jews or Pagans, they both injure that name, and by this reaſon will be 
conſtrain'd to grant Divorces the rather; becauſe it was permitted as a remedy 
evil, for who would remove the medicine, while the diſeaſe is yet ſo rife ? This 
being read both in his common Places, and on the firſt /o-the Corinthians, with what 
we ſhall relate more of him yet ere the end, ſets him abſolutely on this fide. Nor 
to inſiſt that in both theſe, and other places of his commentaries, he grants Di. 
vorce not only for Deſertion, but tor the ſeducement and ſcandalous demeanor of 
a heretical Conſort. 

Muſculus, a Divine of no obſcure fame, diſtinguiſhes between the religious and 
the civil determination of Divorce ; and leaving the civil wholly to the Lawyers, 
pronounces a conſcionable Divorce tor impotence not only natural, but acciden- 
tal, if it be durable. His equity, it ſeems, can enlarge the words of Chriſt, to one 
Cauſe more than Adultery ; why may not the reaſon of another Man as wiſe, en- 
largethem to another Cauſe ? | | | 

Gualter of Zuric, a well-known judicious Commentator, in his Homilies on 
Matthew, allows Divorce tor Leproſy, or any other cauſe dich renders unfit for 
wedloc, and calls this rather à Nullity of Marriage than a Divorce. And who, that 
is not himſelf a mere body, can reſtrain all the unfitneſs of Marriage, only to a 
corporeal defect ? | | 

. Hemingius, an Author highly eſteem'd, and his works printed at Geneva, writing 
of Divorce, confeſſes that learned Men vary in this Queſtion, ſome granting three 
Cauſes therof, ſome five, others many more; he himſelf gives us fix, Adultery, Deſer- 
tion, Inability, Error, Evil-uſage, and Impiety, uſing argument that Chriſt under 
one ſpecial contains the whole kind, and under the name and example of Fornication. 
he includes other cauſes equipollent. This diſcourſe he wrote at the requeſt of mu- 
ny who had the judging of theſe cauſes in Denmark, and Norway, who by all 
likelihood follow'd his advice. 

Hunnius, a Doctor of Wittenberg, well known both in Divinity and other Arts, 
on the 19th of Matth. affirms, Tbat the exception of Fornication expreſs'd by our 
Saviour, excludes not other cauſes equalling Adultery, or deſtructive to the ſubjtantia!s 
of Matrimony ;, but was oppos'd to the crſtom of the Jews, who made Divorce for 
every light cauſe. 

Felix Bidenbachius, an eminent Divine in the Dutchy of Y/;riembere, atfirws. 
That the obſtinate refuſal of conjugal due, is a lawful cauſe of Divorce; and gives an 
inſtance, that the Conſiſtory of that State ſo judg'd. | 

Gerard cites Harbardus, an Author not unknown, and Arniſæus cites Wigandus. 
both yielding Divorce in caſe of cruel uſage ; and another Author, who teſtifies 2 
have ſeen, in a Dukedom of Germany, Marriages disjuined for ſome implacable enmities 
arifing. 

; one of the ſtricteſt againſt Divorce, denics it not for danger of life from 
a Heretic, or inportunate folicitation to do aught againſt Keligion - and counts - 

4 


3 


which treat of Nullities in MARRIAGE. 

all one cobel her the Heretic deſert, or would flay upon intolerable conditions, But 
this deciſton wel examin'd, will be found of no ſolidity. For Beza would be 
aſk'd why, it God fo ſtrictly exact our ſtay in any kind of Wedlock, we had 
not better ſtay and hazard a murdering for Religion at the hand of a Wife or Huſ- 
band, as he and others enjvin us to ſtay and venture it for all other cauſes but 
that? and why a Man's Life is not as well and warrantably ſav'd by divorcing 
from an orthodox Murderer, as a heretical? Again, if deſertion be confeſs'd by 
him to conſiſt not only in the forſaking, but in the unſuſfcrable conditions of ſtay- 
ing, a Man may as well deduce the lawfulneſs of divorcing from any intolerable 
conditions (1f his grant be good, that we may divorce thereupon from a Heretic) 
as he can deduce it lawful to divorce from any deſerter, by finding it lawful to 
divorce from a deſerting Infidel. For this is plain, if St. Paul's permiſſion to di- 
vorce an Infidel deſerter, infer it lawful for any malicious deſertion, then doth Be- 
za's definition of a deſerter, transfer itſelf with like facility from the cauſe of Re- 
ligion, to the cauſe of Malice, and proves it as good to divorce from him who in- 
tolerably ſtays, as from him who purpoſely departs ; and leaves it as lawful to de- 

rt from him who urgently requires a wicked thing, though profeſſing the ſame 
Religion, as from him who urges a heatheniſh or ſuperſtitious compliance ia a dif- 
ferent faith. For if there be ſuch neceſſity of our abiding, we ought rather to a- 
bide the utmoſt for Religion, than for any other cauſe ; ſeeing both the cauſe of 
our ſtay is pretended our Religion to Marriage, and the cauſe of our ſuffering is 
ſuppoſed our conſtant Marriage to Religion. Beza therfore, by his own definition 
off a deſerter, juſtifies a divorce from any wicked or intolerable conditions rather 
in the ſame Religion than in a different. 

Aretius, a famous Divine of Bern, approves many cauſes of divorce in his Pro- 
blems, and adds, that the laws and confiſtories of Switzerland approve them alſo. 
As firſt, Adultery, and that not actual only, but intentional ;, alledging Matthew 5. 
Whoſoever looketh to luſt, hath committed Adultery already in his heart. Wherly, faith 
he, our Saviour ſhews that the breach of Matrimony may be not only by outward a, 
but by the heart and deſire ; ben that hath once poſſeſs'd, it renders the converſation 
intolerable, and commonly the fact follows. Other cauſes to the number of nine or 
ten, conſenting in moſt with the imperial Laws, may be read in the Author him- 
ſelf, who avers them to be grave and weighty. All theſe are Men of name in Di- 
vinity ; and to theſe, if need were, might be added more. Nor have the Civili- 
ans bin all ſo blinded by the Canon, as not to avouch the juſtice of thoſe old per- 
miſſions touching Divorce. IIS | SITY; 

Alciat of Millan, a Man of extraordinary Wiſdom and Learning, in the ſixth 
Book of his Parerga, defends thoſe imperial Laws, not repugnant to the Goſpel, as 
the Church then interpreted. For, ſaith he, the ancients underſiood him ſeparate by 
Man, <vhom paſſions and corrupt affettions divorcd, not if the provincial Biſhops firſt 
heard the matter, and judy'd, as the Council of Agatha declares : and on ſome part 
of the Code he names idorus Hiſpalerfis, the firſt computer of Canons, to be in the 
Jame mind. And in the tormer place gives his opinion that Divorce might be more 
lawfully permitted than Uſury. | | | 

Corafius, recorded by Helvicus among the famous Lawyers, hath bin already 
cited of the ſame judgment. 

Weſembechius, a much nam'd Civilian, in his Comment on this Law defends it, 
and affirms, That our Saviour excluded not other faults equal to Adultery ; and that 
the word Fornication fiznifies larger among the Hebrews than with us, comprehending 
every fault wwhich alienates from him to whom obedience is due, and that the primitive 
Church interpreted ſo. | | 

Grotius, yet living, and of prime note among learned Men, retires plainly 
from the Canon to the ancient Civility, yea, to the Moſaic Law, as being moſt juſt 
and undeceivable. On the 5th of Matth. he ſaith, That Chriſt. made no civil Laws, 
but taught us how to uſe Law : That the Law ſent not a huſband to the Fudge about 
this matter of Divorce, but left him to his own conſcience ; that Chriſt therfore can- 
not be thought toſend bim; that Adultery may be judg'd by a vehement ſuſpicion ; that 
the exception of Adultery ſeems an example of other like offences ; proves it from the 
manner of ſpeech, the maxims of Law, thereaſon of Charity, and common Equity. 

| Theſe Authorities, without long ſearch, I had to produce, all exellent Men, 
ſome of them ſuch as many ages had brought forth none greater: almoſt the 
meaneſt of them might deſerve to obtain credit in a ſingularity ; what might 
| | | na. 
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not then all of them joined in an opinion ſo conſonant to reaſon? For although ſome 
ſpeak of this cauſe, others of that, why Divorce may bez yet ail agreeing in the ne. 
ceſſary enlargement of that textual ſtraitneſs, leave the matter to equity, not to lite. 
ral bondage; and ſo the Opinion cloſes. Nor could I have wanted more teſtimo. 
nies, had the cauſe needed a more ſolicitous enquiry. But herein the ſatiistaction of 
others hath bin ſtudied, not the gaining of more aſſurance to mine own per!uaſion « 
although authorities contributing reaſon withal, be a good confirmation and a Wel. 
come. But God, I ſolemnly atteſt him, with-held from my knowledge the con. 
ſenting judgment of theſe Men ſo late, until they could not be my inſtractors, but 
only my unexpected witneſſes to partial Men, that in this work I had not given th 
worſt experiment of an induſtry join'd with integrity, and the free utterance; thy 
of an unpopular truth. Which yet to the people of England may, if God ſo pleaſe, 
prove a memorable informing ; certainly a benefit which was intended them lon 
ſince by Men of higheſt repute for Wiſdom and Piety, Bucer and Eraſinus. Only 
this one authority more, whether in place or out of place, I am not to omit; which 
ifany can think a ſmall one, I muſt be patient, it is no ſmaller than the whole af. 
ſembled Authority of England both Church and State; and in thoſe times which 
are on record for the pureſt and ſincereſt that ever ſhone yet on the reformation of 
this Iſland, the time of Edward the 6th. That worthy Prince having utterly abo- 
liſh'd the Canon Law out of his Dominions, as his Father did before him, appoint- 
ed by full vote of Parlament, a Committee of two and thirty choſen Men, Di. 
vines and Lawyers, of whom Cranmer the Archbiſhop, Peter Martyr, and Al. 
ter Haddon (not without the aſſiſtance of ard ohn Cheeke the King's Tutor, a Man 
at that time counted the learnedeſt of Exgliſbmen, and for Piety not inferior) wer: 
the chief, to frame a-newſome Eccleſiaſtical Laws that might be inſtead of what 
was abrogated. The work with great diligence was finiſh'd, and with as great ap- 
probation of that reforming age was receiv'd, and had bin doubtleſs, as the learn- 
ed Preface therof teſtifies, eltabliſh'd by act of Parlament, had not the good King's 
death ſo ſoon enſuing, arreſted the further growth of Religion alſo, from that ſca- 
ſon to this. Thoſe Laws, thus founded on the memorable Wiſdom and Piety of 
that religious Parlament and Synod, allow Divorce and ſecond Marriage no: on!y 
for Adultery or Deſertion, but for any capital enmity or plot laid againſt the other”s life, 
and likewiſe for evil and fierce uſage : nay the 12th Chapter of that title by plain 
conſequence declares, hat leſſer contentions, if they be perpetual, may obtain Divorce: 
which is all one really with the poſition by me held in the former Treatiſe publiſh- 
ed on this argument, herin only differing, that there the cauſe of perpetual ftrife 
was put for example in the unchangeable diſcord of ſome natures z but in theſe 
Laws intended us by the beſt of our anceſtors, the effect of continual ſtrife is deter- 
mined no unjuſt plea of Divorce, whether the cauſe be natural or wilful. Wherby 
the warineſs and deliberation from which that diſcourſe proceeded, will appear, 
and that God hath aided us to make no bad concluſion of this point; ſceing the O- 
pinion which of late hath undergone ill cenſures among the vulgar, hath now 
prov*d to have done no violence to Scripture, unleſs all theſe famous Authors alledg- 
ed have done the like; nor hath affirmed aught more than what indeed the moit 
nominated Fathers of the Church, both ancient and modern, are unexpectedly af- 
firming, the Laws of God's peculiar People, and of primitive Chriſtendom tound 
to have practisd, reformed Churches and States to have imitated, and eſpecially 
the moſt pious Church-times of this Kingdom to have fram'd and publiſh'd, and 
but for ſad hindrances in the ſudden change of Religion, had enacted by the Par- 
lament. Henceforth let them who condemn the aſſertion of this book for new and 
licentious, be ſorry ; leſt, while they think to be of the graver ſort, and take on 
them to be teachers, they expoſe themſelves rather to be pledg'd up and downb) 
Men who intimately know them, to the diſcovery and contempt of their igno 
rance and preſumption, 


THE 


THE 


JUDGMENT 


Martin Bucer, 


CONCERNING 


DIVORCE: 


To EDWARD the Sixth, in his Second Book 
of the Kingdom of Cu R1sT. 


And now Engliſh'd. 


Wherein a late Book, reſtoring the Doctrine and 
Diſcipline of Divorce, is here confirm'd and juſtify'd by 
the Authority of MARTIN Bucs. 


To the Parlament of England. 


Joux III. 10. 


Art thou a Tr2cher of Iſrael, and knxweſt not theſe Things ? 
—_— a — — — 


Publiſh'd by Authority. 
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Teſtimonies of the high Approbation which Learn- 


ed Men have given of MARTIN BUCER. 


Simon Grineus, 1533. 
k Mong all the Germans, I give the Palm to Bucer for Excellence 


in the Scriptures. Melanchton in human Learning is wondrous 
fluent ; but greater knowledge in the Scripture, I attribute to Bu- 
cer, and ſpeak it unfeignedly. 


FJobn Calvin 1539. 
Martin Bucer, a moſt faithful Doctor of the Church of Chriſt, be- 


ſides his rare Learning, and copious knowledge of many things, be- 
lides his clearneſs of Wit, much Reading, and other many and vari- 
ous Vertues, wherin he is almoſt by none now living excell'd, hath 


few 
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The Judgment of Martin Bucer, 


few Equals, and excels moſt ; hath this praiſe peculiar to himſelf, that 
none in this Age hath uſed exacter diligence in the Expoſition of Scrip- 
ture. 


Anda little beneath, 


Bucer is more large than to be read by over-buſied Men, and tog 
high to be eafily underſtood by unattentive Men, and of a low ca- 


pacity. 9 
Sir John Cheek, Tutor to K. Edward VI. 1551. 


We have loſt our Maſter, than whom the World ſcarce held a greater 
whether we conſider his knowledge of true Religion, or his integrity and 
innocence of Life, or his inceſſant ſtudy of holy things, or his matchle 
labour of promoting Piety, or his authority and amplitude of teaching, o- 
whatever elſe was praiſe-worthy and glorious in him. Script, Anglican, 


pag. 804. 
John Sturmius of Strasburgh. 


No man can be ignorant what a great and conſtant opinion and efti- 
mation of Bucer there is in Italy, France and England. Whence the ſay- 
ing of Quintilian hath oft come to my mind, that he hath well profited 
in Eloquence whom Cicero pleaſes. The fame ſay I of Bucer, that he 


hath made no ſmall progreſs in Divinity, whom Bucer pleaſes; for in his 


Volumes, which he wrote very many, there is the plain impreſſion to be 
diſcerned of many great Virtues, of Diligence, of Charity, of Truth, of 
Acuteneſs of Judgment, of Learning. Wherin he hath a certain proper 
kind of writing, wherby he doth not only teach the Reader, but affect; 
him with the ſweetneſs of his Sentences, and with the manner of his ar- 

ing, which is ſo teaching, and ſo logical, that it may be perceiv'd how 
learnedly he ſeparates probable Reaſons from neceſſary, how forcibly he 
confirms what he has to prove, how ſutt'ly he refutes, not with ſharpneſs, 
but with truth. | 


Theodore Beza, on the Portraiture of M. Bucer. 


Thisis that countenance of Bucer, the mirror of mildneſs, temper'd with 
gravity ; to whom the City of Straſburgb owes the Reformation of her 
Church. Whoſe ſingular Learning, and eminent Zeal, join'd with excel- 
lent Wiſdom, both his learned Books, and public Diſputations in the gene- 
ral Diets of the Empire, ſhall witneſs to all ages. Him the German Per- 
ſecution drove into England; where honourably entertain'd by Edward 
the 6th, he was for two years chief Profeſſor of Divinity in Cambridge, 
with greateſt frequency and applauſe of all learned and pious Men until 
his death, 1551. Bez@ cones. 


Mr. Fox's Book of Martyrs, Vol. 3. p. 763. 


Bucer, what by writing, but chiefly by reading and preaching open- 
ly, wherin being painful in the Word of God, he never ſpar'd him- 
Leif, nor regarded his Health, brought all Men into ſuch an admira- 
tion of him, that neither his Friends could ſufficiently praiſe him, 
nor his Enemies in any point find fault with his ſingular Life, and 
ſincere Doctrine. A moſt certain token wherof may be his ſump- 
tuous burial at Cambridge, ſolemnized with fo great an aſſiſtance . 

a 


U 


concerning DIVORCE. 


all the Univerſity, that it was not poſlible to dev iſe more to the ſetting out 
and amplifying of the ſame, 


Dr. Pern, the Popiſb Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, his Adverſary. 


Cardinal Pool, about the fourth year of Queen Mary, intending to re- 
duce the Univerſity of Cambridge to Popery again, thought no way ſo ef- 
ſect ual, as to cauſe the Bones of Martin Bucer and Paulus Fagius, which 
had been four years in the Grave, to be taken up and burnt open! 
with their Books, as knowing that thoſe two worthy Men had bin of 

reateſt moment to the Reformation of that place from Popery, and 
had left ſuch powerſul Seeds of their Doctrine behind them, as would 
never die, unleſs the Men themſelves were digg'd up, and openly con- 
demn'd for Heretics by the Univerſity itſelf. This was put in execution, 
and Doctor Pern, Vice-Chancellor, appointed to preach againſt Bucer: 
Who, among other things, laid to his charge the Opinions which he 
held of the Marriage of Prieſts, of Divorcement, and of Uſury. But im- 
mediately after his Sermon, or ſomewhat before, as the Book of Martyrs 
for a truth relates, Vol. 3. p. 770. the ſaid Doctor Pern ſmiting himſelf 
on the Breaſt, and in manner weeping, wiſh'd with all his heart, that 
God would grant his Soul might then preſently depart, and remain with 
Bucer's ; for he knew his Life was ſuch, that if any Man's Soul were wor- 
thy of Heaven, he thought Bucer's in ſpecial to be moſt worthy. Hiftor. 
de Combuſt. Buceri & Fagi, 


Acworth the Untverſity-Orator. 


Soon after that Queen Eligabeth came to the Crown, this condemnation 
of Bucer and Fagius by the Cardinal and his Doctors, was ſolemnly re- 
pealed by the Univerſity ; and the Memory of thoſe two famous Men ce- 
lebrated in an Oration by Acworth the Univerſity-Orator, which is yet ex- 
tant in the Book of Martyrs, Vol. 3. p. 773. and in Latin, Scripta Anglic. 

936. 
f Nicholas Carre, a learned Man; Walter Haddon, Maſter of the Requeſts 
to Queen Elizabeth ; Matthew Parker, afterwards Primate of England, 
with other eminent Men, in their funcral Orations and Sermons, expreſs a- 
bundantly how great a Man Martin Bucer was ; what an incredible loſs 
England ſaſtained in his death; and that with him died the hope of a per- 
fect Reformation for that Age. Did. 


Jacobus Verheiden of Grave, in his Elggies of ' famous Divines. 


Though the Name of Martin Bucer be famous, yet thou Martin Bu- 
cer, for Piety, Learning, Labour, Care, Vigilance, and Writing, art not 
to be held inferior to Luther. Bucer was a ſingular inſtrument of God, 
ſo was Luther. By the death of this moſt learned and moſt faithful Man, 
the Church of Chriſt ſuſtained a heavy loſs, as Calvin witneſſeth ; and 


they who are ſtudious of Calvin, are not ignorant how much he aſcribes 


to Bucer; for thus he writes in a Letter to Viretus: What a manifold 
loſs befel the Church of God in the Death of Bucer, as oft as I call to 
mind, I feel my heart almoſt rent aſunder. 


Vo I. I. Nan Peter 
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Peter Martyr Epiſt. to Conradus Hubertus. 


He is dead, who hath overcome in many Battles of the Lord. God 
lent us fora time this our Father, and our Teacher, never enough prais'd 
Death hath divided me from a moſt unanimous Friend, one truly accord. 
ing to mine own heart, My Mind is over-preſs'd with Grief, inſomuch 
that I have not power to write more, I bid thee in Chriſt farewel, and 
wiſh thou mayſt be able to bear the loſs of Bucer, better than I can bear it. 


Teſtimonies given by Learned Men to Paulus Fagius, wwho held the ſame 
Opinion with Martin Bucer, concerning Divorce. 


Beræ cont, Paulus Fagius, born in the Palatinate, became moſt ſkilful in the Ze. 
brew Tongue. Being call'd to the Miniſtry at ua, he publiſh'd many an- 
cient and profitable Hebrew Books, being aided in the expences by a Se- 
nator of that City, as Origen ſometime was by a certain rich Man call'd 
Ambroſius. At length invited to Straſburgh, he there famouſly diſchar- 
ged the Office of aTeacher ; until the ſame Perſecution drove him and Bu- 
cer into England, where he was preferr'd to a Profeſſor's place in Cam- 
bridge, and ſoon after died. 

| Melchior Adamus writes his Life among the famous German Divines, 


; Sleidan and Thuanus mention him with honour in their Hiſtory : And 
Verbeiden in his Elogres. 


— 2 — 
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To the P ARL AMEN T. 


H E Book which, among other great and high points of Reformation, 
contains as a principal part therof, this Treatiſe here preſented, Su- 
preme Court of Parlament, was by the famous Author Martin Bucer, 
dedicated to Edward the ſixth : whoſe incomparable Youth doubtleſs 

had brought forth to the Church of England, ſuch a glorious Manhood, had his 

Life reach'd it, as would have left in the affairs of Religion, nothing without an 

| excellent pattern for us now to follow. But fince the ſecret purpoſe of divine 
| | Appointment hath reſerved no Jeſs perhaps than the juſt half of ſuch a ſacred 
| Work to be accompliſh*d in this Age, and principally, as we truſt, by your ſuc- 
| ceſsful Wiſdom and Authority, religious Lords and Commons, what wonder it 
I ſeek no other, to whoſe exacteſt judgment and reviewT may commend theſe laſt 

and worthieſt Labours of this renow ned Teacher ? whom living, all the pious 

Nobility of thoſe reforming Times, your trueſt and beſt-imitated Anceſtors, reve- 

renc*d and admir'd. Nor was he wanting to a recompence as great as was himſelf; 

when both at many times before, and eſpecially among his laſt Sighs and Prayers, 
teſtifying his dear and fatherly affection to the Church and Realm of England, 

he ſincerely wiſh'd in the hearing of many devout Men, That what he had in ibis 

Nicol deobit-his laſt Book written to King Edward concerning Diſcipline, might have place in this 

| | Buceri. Kingdom. His hope was then, that no calamity, no confuſion, or deformity would 

 bappen to the Commonwealth ;, but otherwiſe be feared, leſt in the midſt of all this 
ardency to know God, yet by the neglect of Diſcipline, our good Endeavours would not 
ſucceed. Theſe remarkable words of ſo godly and fo eminent a Man at his death, 
as they are related by a ſufficient and well-known witneſs, who heard them, and 
| inſerted by Thuanus into his grave and ſerious Hiſtory ; ſo ought they to be 

1 chiefly conſidered by that Nation for whoſe ſake they were uttered, and 

| more eſpecially by that general Council which repreſents the Body of that 

ö Nation. If therfore the Book, or this part therof, for neceſſary cauſes, 


be now reviv'd and recommended to the uſe of this undiſciplin'd Age? it 
I ence 
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hence appears, that theſe Reaſons have not err*d in the choice of a fit Patronage for 
a diſcourſe of ſuch importance. But why the whole Tractate is not here brought 
entire, but this matter of Divorcement ſelected in particular, to prevent the full 
ſpeed of ſome miſ-interpreter, I haſten to diſcloſe. Firſt, it will be ſoon manifeſt 
to them who know what wiſe Men ſhould know, that the conſtitution and refor- 
mation of a Commonwealth, if Ezra and Nehemiah did not miſ-reform, is, like 
a building, to begin orderly from the foundation therof, which is Marriage and 
the Family, to ſet right firſt whatever is amiſs therin. How can there elſe grow 
up a race of warrantable Men, while the houſe and home that breeds them, is 
troubled and diſquieted under a bondage not of God's conſtraining with a nature- 
les conſtraint (it his moſt righteous judgments may be our rule) but laid upon us 
imperiouſly in the worſt and weakeſt Ages of Knowledge, by a canonical tyranny 
of ſtupid and malicious Monks: who having raſhly vow'd themſelves to a ſingle 
Life, which they could not undergo, invented new Fetters to throw on Matrimo- 
ny, thar the World therby waxing more diſſolute, they alſo in a general looſeneſs 
might fin with more favour. Next, there being yet among many, ſuch a ſtrange 
iniquity and perverſeneſs againſt all neceſſary Divorce, while they will needs ex- 
pound the Words of our Saviour, not duly by comparing other places, as they 
muſt do in the reſolving of a hundred other Scriptures, but by perſiſting chiefly 
in the abrupt and papiſtical way of a literal apprehenſion againſt the direct Analo- 
gy of Senſe, Reaſon, Law, and Goſpel; it therfore may well ſeem more than 
time to apply the ſound and holy Perſuaſions of this Apoſtolic Man, to that part 
in us, which is not yet fully diſpoſſeſt of an error as abſurd, as moſt that we de- 
plore in our blindeſt Adverſaries; and to Jet his Authority and unanſwerable Rea- 
ſons be vulgarly known, that either his Name, or the force of his Doctrine may 
work a wholeſome effect. Laſtly, I find it clear to be the Author's intention, that 
this point of Divorcement ſhould be held and recciv*d as a moſt neceſſary and 
prime part of diſcipline in every Chriſtian Government. And therfore having re- 
duc'd his model of Reformation to fourteen heads, he beſtows almoſt as much time 
about this one point of Divorce, as about all the reſt ; which alſo was the judg- 
ment of his Heirs and learned Friends in Germany, belt acquainted with his mean- 
ing; who firſt publiſhing this his Book by Oporinus at Bajil, (a City for Learning 
and Conſtancy in the true Faith, honourable among the firſt) added a ſpecial note 
in the title, that there the Reader ſhould find the Doctrine of Divorce handled ſo ſolid- 
ly, and ſo fully, as ſcarce the like in a Writer of that Age : and with this particular 
commendation they doubted not to dedicate the Book, as a moſt profitable and 
exquiſite Diſcourſe, to Chriſtian the 3d, a worthy and pious King of Denmark, as 
the Author himſelf had done before to our Edward the ſixth. Vet did not Bucer in 
that Volume only declare what his conſtant opinion was herin, but alſo in his Com- 
ment upon Matthew, written at Sraſburgh divers years before, he treats diſtinctly 
and copiouſly the ſame Argument in three ſeveral places ; touches it alſo upon the 
7th to the Romans, and promiſes the ſame Solution more largely upon the 1ſt to 
the Corinthians, omitting, no occaſion to weed out this laſt and deepeſt miſchief of 
the Canon- Law, ſown into the opinions of modern Men, againſt the Laws and Prac- 
tice both of God's choſen People, and the beſt primitive Times. Wherin his 
faithfulneſs and powerful evidence prevail'd ſo far with all the Church of Straſ- 
burgh, that they publiſh'd this doctrine of Divorce, as an Article of their Confeſ- 
ſion, after they had taught ſo eight and twenty years, through all thoſe times, when 
that City flouriſh'd, and excell'd moſt, both in Religion, Learning, and Govern- 
ment, under thoſe firſt reſtorers of the Goſpel there, Zelius, Hedio, Capito, Fagius, 
and thoſe who incomparably then govern'd the Commonwealth, Farrerus and 
Sturmius, If therfore God in the former Age found out a Servant, and by whom he 
had converted and reformed many a City, by him thought good to reſtore the moſt 
needful Doctrine of Divorce from rigorous and harmful miſtakes onthe right hand, 
it can be no ſtrange thing, if in this age he ſtir up by whatſoever means whom it 
pleaſes him, to take in hand and maintain the ſame aſſertion. Certainly if it be in 
man's diſcerning to ſever Providence from Chance, I could alledge many inſtan- 
ces, wherin there would appear cauſe to eſteem of me no other than a paſſive in- 
ſtrument under ſome power and counſel higher and better than can be human, 
working to a general good in the whole courſe of this matter. For that I owe no 
light, or leading receiv'd from any Man in the diſcovery of this Truth, what 
ume I firſt undertook it in the Dofrine and Diſcipline of Divorce, and had on- 
ly the infallible grounds of Scripture to be my guide; he who tries the in- 
moſt heart, and ſaw with what ſevere induſtry and examination of myſelf, I ſet 
down every period, will be my witneſs. When I had almoſt finiſh'd the firſt Edi- 
Vor. I. Nn 2 tion, 
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tion, I chanc'd to read inthe Notes of Hugo Grotius upon the 5th of Matib. whom 
I ſtrait underſtood inclining to reaſonable terms in this Controverſy : and ſomething 
he whiſper'd rather than diſputed about the Law of Charity, and the true end of 
Wedloc. Glad therlore of ſuchan able aſſiſtant, however at much diſtance, I reſol. 
ved at length to put off into this wild and calumnious World. For God, it ſeems 
intended to prove me, whether I durſt alone take up a rightful Cauſe againſt 4 
World of diſeſteem, and found I durſt. My Name I did not publiſh, as ro: wil. 
ling it ſhould ſway the Reader either for me or againſt me. But when I was told 
that the ſtile, which what it ails to be ſo ſoon diſtinguiſhable, I cannot tell, was 
known by moſt Men, and that ſome of the Clergy began to inveigh and exclaim 
on what I was credib!y inform'd they had not read; I took it then for my proper 
{eaſon, hoth to ſhew them a Name that could caſily contemn ſuch an indiſcrect 
kind of Cenfure, and to reinforce the queſtion with a more accurate diligence : 
that if any of them would be ſo good as to leave railing, and to let us hear { 
much of his Learning and Chriſtian Wiſdom, as will be ſtrictly demanded of him 
in his anſwering to this Problem, care was had he ſhould not ſpend his Prepara 
tions againſt a nameleſs Pamphlet. By this time I had learnt that Paulus Fagiy;, 
one of the chief Divines in Germany, ſent for by Frederic the Palatine, to retorm 
his Dominion, and after that invited hither in King Edward's days, to be a Pro- 
feſſor of Divinity in Cambridye, was of the ſame Opinion touching Divorce, which 
theſe Men ſo laviſnly traduc*'din me. What I found, I inſerted where fitteſt 
place was, thinking ſure they would reſpect fo grave an Author, at leaſt to the 
moderating of their odious Inferences. And having now perfected a ſecond E. 
dition, I referr'd the judging therot to your high and impartial Sentence, ho- 
nour*d Lords and Commons. For I was confident, if any thing generous, any thing 
noble, and above the Multitude, were left yet in the Spirit of England; it could 
be no where ſooner tound, and no where ſooner underitood, than in that Houſe of 
Juſtice and true Liberty where ye fit in Council. Ner doth the Event hitherto, 
tor ſome reaſons which I ſhall not here deliver, fail me of what I concciv'd {6 
highly. Nevertheleſs, being far otherwiſe dealt with by ſome, of whoſe Proſeſ- 
ſion and ſuppoſed Knowledge I had better hope, and eſteem'd the deviſer of anew 
and pernicious Paradox, I telt no difterence within me from that peace and firm- 
neſs of Mind, which is of neareſt kin to Patience and Contentment : both for that 
I knew I had divulg'd a truth link'd inſeparably with the moit fundamental rules 
of Chriſtianity, to ſtand or fall together, and was not un-inform*d that divers 
learned and judicious Men teftity*d their daily Approbation of the Book. Yet at 
length it hath pleaſed God, who had already given me ſatisfaction in myſelf, to 
afford me now a means wherby I may be fully juſtify'd alſo in the eyes of Men. 
When the Book had bin now the ſecond time let forth well-nigh three Months, s 
I beſt remember, I then firſt came to hear that Martin Bucer had written muchcon- 
cerning Divorce: whom earneſtly turning cver, I ſoon percei-*d, but not with- 
out amazement, in the ſame Opinion, confirm'd with the ſame Reaſons which in 
that publiſh'd Book, without the help or imitation of any precedent Writer, I had 
labour'd out, and laid together. Not but that there is ſome difference in the hand- 
ling, in the order, and the number of Arguments, but ſtill agreeing in the ſame 
Concluſion. SoasI may juſtly gratulate mine own mind with due acknowledgment 
of aſſiſtance from above, which led me, not as a learner, but as a collateral Teacher, 
to a ſympathy of judgment with no leſsa Man than Martin Bucer. And he, if our 
things here below arrive him where he is, does not repent him to ſee that point ol 
Knowledge which he firſt, and with an uncheck'd freedom preach'd to thoſe more 
knowing times of England, now found ſo neceſſary, though what he admoniſſid 
were loſt out of our memory; yet that God doth now again create the ſame doc- 
trine in another unwrittenTable, and raiſesit up immediately out of his pure Oracle 
to the convincement of a perverſe Age, eager in the reformation of Names and 
Ceremonies, but in Realities as traditional and as ignorant as their Foretathers. 
I would aſk now the foremoſt of my profound Accuſers, Whether they dare at. 
firm that to be licentious, new, and dangerous, which Martin Bucer ſo often, 
and ſo urgently avouch'd to be moſt lawtul, moſt neceſſary, and moſt Chri- 
ſtian, without the leaſt blemiſh to his good Name, among all the worthy 
Men of that Age, and ſince, who teſtify ſo highly of him? If they dare, they 
muſt then ſet up an Arrogance of their own againſt all thoſe Churches and Saints 
who honoured him without this exception : If they dare not, how can they 
now make that licentious Doctrine in another, which was never blam'd ot 
confuted in Bucer, or in Fagius ? The truth is, there will be due to them for this 


their unadviſed raſhneſs, the beſt Donative that can be given them, I moon a dave? 
deproot, 
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Reproof, not that where they thought to be moſt magiſterial, they have difplay'd 
their own want, both of reading, and of judgment. Firſt, to be ſo unacquainted in 
the Writings of Bucer, which are ſo obvious and ſo uſeful in their own faculty 
next, to be ſo caught in a prejudicating weakneſs, as to condemn that for lewd, 
which (whether they knew or not) theſe elect Servants of Chriſt commended for 
lawful; and for new, that which was taught by theſe almoſt the firſt and greateſt 
Authors of Reformation, who were never tax*d for ſo teaching; and dedicated 
without ſcruple to a royal Pair of the firſt reforming Kings in Chriſtendom, and 
confeſt in the public Confeſſion of a moſt Oribodoxal Church and State in Germany. 
This is alſo another fault which I muſt tell them ; that they have ſtood now al- 
moſt this whole year clamouring atar off, while the Book hath bin twice printed, 
twice bought up, and never once vouchſafed a friendly Conference with the Au- 
thor, who would be glad and thankful to be ſhewn an Error, either by private diſ- 
pute, Or public Anſwer, and could retract, as well as wiſe Men before him; 
might allo be worth the gaining, as one who heretofore hath done good ſervice 
to the Church by their own confeſſion. Or if he be obſtinate, their Confutation 
would have render'd him without excuſe, and reclaim'd others of no mean parts, 
who incline to his Opinion. But now their work is more than doubPd ; and how 
they will hold up their heads againſt the ſudden aſpect of theſe two great and re- 
verend Saints whom they have defam'd, how they will make good the cenſuring 
of that, for a novelty of licence, which Bucer conſtantly taught to be a pure and 
holy Law of Chriſt's Kingdom, let them adviſe. For 8 theſe my Adverſa- 
ries, Who before the examining of a propounded truth in a fit time of Reforma- 
tion, have had the conſcience to oppole naught elſe but their blind reproaches and 
ſurmiſes, that a ſingle innocence might not be oppreſs'd and overborn by a crew 
of mouths, for the reſtoring of a Law and Doctrine falſly and unlearnedly repu- 
ted new and {candalous, God, that I may ever magnify and record this his Good- 
neſs, hath unexpectedly rais'd up as it were from the dead, more than one famous 
Light of the firſt Reformation to bear witneſs with me, and to do me honour in 
that very thing, wherin theſe Men thought to have blotted me: And hath given 
them the proof of a capacity which they deſpisd, running equal, and authentic 
with ſome of their chiefeſt Maſters unthought of, and in a point of ſageſt mo- 
ment. However, if we know at all when to afcribe the Occurrences of this Life to 
the work of a ſpecial Providence, as nothing is more uſual in the talk. of good 
Men, what can be more like to a ſpecial Providence of God, than in the firſt Re- 
formation of England, tha: this queſtion of Divorce, as a main thing to be re- 
ſtor d to juſt freedom, was written, and ſeriouſſy commended to Edward the ſixth, 
by a Man cali®d from another Country to be the inſtructor of our Nation; and now 
inthispreſent renewing of the Church and Commonwealth, which we pray may 
be more laſting, that the ſame Queſtion ſhould be again treated and preſented to 
this Parlament, by one enabled to uſe the ſame reaſons without the leaſt ſight or 
knowledge of what was done before. It were no treſpaſs, Lords and Commons, 
though ſomething of leſs note were attributed to the ordering of a heavenly Pow- 
er; this queſtion therfore of ſuch prime concernment both to Chriſtian and Civil 
Welfare, in ſuch an extraordinary manner, not recover'd, but plainly twice born 
to theſe latter Ages, as from a divine hand I tender to your Acceptance, and moſt 
conſiderate Thoughts. Think not that God rais'd up in vain a Man of greateſt 
Authority in the Church, to tell a trivial and licentious Tale in the ears of that 
good Prince, and to bequeath it as his laſt Will and Teſtament, nay rather as the 
Teſtament and Royal Law of Chriſt to this Nation ; or that it ſhould of itſelf at- 
ter ſo many years, as it were in a new Field where it was never ſown, grow up a- 
gan as a vicious plant in the mind of another, who had ſpoke honeſteſt things to 
the Nation; though he knew not that what his Youth then reaſoned without a 
pattern, had bin heard already, and well allow'd from the Gravity and Worth of 
Mertin Bucer : till meeting with the envy of Men ignorant in their own under- 
taken Calling, God directed him to the forgotten Writings of this faithful Evan- 
gelilt, to be hisdefence and warrant againſt the groſs imputation of broaching Li- 
cence, Le are now in the glorious way to high Virtue, and matchleſs Deeds, 
truſted with a moſt ineſtimable Truit, the aſſerting of our juſt Liberties, Ye 
have a Nation that expects now, and from mighty ſufferings aſpires to be the 
example of all Chriſtendom to a perfecteſt retorming. Dare to be as great, 
as ample, and as eminent in the fair progreſs of your noble deſigns, as the full 
and goodly ſtature of Truth and Excellence itſelf; as unlimited by petty Prece- 
dents and Copies, as your unqueſtionable Calling from Heaven gives ye 
Power to be. What are all our public Immunities and Privileges worth ? and 
how ſhall it be judg'd that we fight for them with Minds worthy to enjoy them, 
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it we ſuffer ourſelves in the mean while not to underſtand the moſt important free. 
dom that God and Nature hath given us in the family; which no wiſe Nation 
ever wanted, till the Popery and Superſtition of ſome former Ages attempted to 
remove and alter divine and moſt prudent Laws for human and moſt imprudenc 
Canons: herby good men in the beſt portion of their lives, and in that Org;. 
nance of God, which entitles them from the beginning to moſt juſt and requiſite 
contentments, are compell'd to civil Indignities, which by the Law of Xojes bad 
Men were not compelPd to? Be not bound about, and ſtraiten'd in the iPacious 
Wiſdom of your free Spirits, by the ſcanty and unadequate and inconſiſtent Prin. 
ciples of ſuch as condemn others for adhering to Traditions, and are themſelyes 
the proſtrate Worſhippersof Cuſtom ; and of ſuch a tradition as they can deduce 
from no antiquity, but from the rudeſt, and thickeſt Barbariſm of Antichriſtian 
times. But why do I anticipate the more acceptable, and prevalling voice of 
learned Bucer himſelf, the Paſtor o Nations? And O that I could ſet him liv. 
ing before ye in that Doctora Chair, where once the lcarnedeſt of England, thouch: 
it no diſparagement to fit at his fect! He would be ſuch a Pilot, and ſuch a 4 
ther to ye, as ye would ſoon find the difference of his hand and ſkill upon the helm 
of Reformation, Nor do] forget that faithful Afſociate of his Labours, I 
tagzius; for theſe their great Names and Merits, how precious ſocver, God hath 
now join'd with me neceſſarily, in the good or evil report of this doctrine wich 
T leave with, you. It was written to a religious King of this Land; written earneſt. 
ly, as a main matter wherin this Kingdom needed a reform, if it purpos'd to 
be the Kingdom of Chrift : Written by him, who if any, ſince the Days of I. 
ther, merits to be counted the Apoſtle of our Church : whoſe unwearied painsand 
watching for our ſakes, as they ſpent him quickly here among us, ſo did they, du- 
ring the ſhortneſs of his Lite, incredibly promote the Goſpel throughout this 
Realm. The Authority, the Learning, the Godlineſs of this Man conſulted with, 
is able to out-ballance all that the lightneſs of a vulgar oppoſition can bring to 
counterpoiſe. I leave him alſo as my compleat Surety and Teſtimonial, if Truth 
be not the beſt witneſs to itſelf, that what I formerly preſented to your reading 
on this Subject, was good, and juſt, and honeſt, not licentious. Not that I have 
now more confidence by the addition of theſe great Authors to my party ; for 
what I wrote was not my Opinion, but my Knowledge ; even then when I could 
trace no footſtep in the way I went: nor that I think to win upon your apprehen- 
ſions with Numbers and with Names, rather than with Reaſons ; yet certainly the 
worſt of my detractors will not except againſt ſo good a bail of my integrity and 
judgment, as now appears for me. They muſt elſe put in the Fame of Bucer and 
of Fogius, as my Accomplices and Contederates, into the ſame Indictment ; 
they mult dig up the good Name of theſe prime Worthies (if their Names could 
be ever buried) they muſt dig them up and brand them as the Papiſts did their 
Bodies; and thoſe their pure unblamable Spirits, which live not only in Hea- 
ven, but in their Writings, they muſt attaint withnew Attaintures, which no Pro- 
teſtant ever before aſpers'd them with. Or if perhaps we may obtain to get our 
Appeachment new drawn, a Writ of Error, not of Libertiſm, that thoſe rwo 
principal Leaders of Reformation may not now come to be ſued in a Bill of Li- 
cence, to the ſcandal of our Church; the brief reſult will be, that for the Error, 
if their own Works be not thought ſufficient to defend them, there lives yet, who 
will be ready, in a fair and chriſtianly diſcuffive way, to debate and ſift this mat- 
ter to the utmoſt ounce of Learning and Religion, in him that ſhall lay it as an 
Error, either upon Martin Bucer, or any other of his Opinion. If this be not e- 
nough to quality my Traducers, and that they think it more for the Wiſdom of 
their Virulence, not to recant the Injuries they have beſpoke me, I ſhall not for 
much more diſturbance than they can bring me, intermit the proſecution of thoſe 
Thoughts which may render me beſt ſerviceable, either to this Age, or if it ſo 
happen, to Poſterity; following the fair path which your illuſtrious Exploits, ho- 
nour'd Lords and Commons, againſt the breaſt of Tyranny have open'd; and de- 
pending ſo on your happy ſucceſſes in the hopes that I have conceiv'd either of 
myſelt, or of the Nation, as muſt needs conclude me, who moſt affectionately 
withes and awaits the proſperous iſſue of your noble and valorous Counſels. 
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JUDGMENT of MARTIN BUCER, 


TOUCHING 


DIVORCE. 


Taken out of the Second Book entitled, Of the Kingdom of 
Chrift ; written by MARTIN BV ER to Epwarp the 
Sixth, King of England. 


CHAP. XV 
The 7th Law of the ſanctiſying and ordering of Marriage. 


no ſpeedy way conſtituted according to God's Word, touching this holy Society 
and Fountain of Mankind. For ſeeing Matrimony is a civil thing, Men, that they 
may rightly contract, inviolably keep, and not without extreme neceſſity diſſolve 
Marriage, are not only to be taught by the Doctrine and Diſcipline of the Church, 
but alſo are to be acquitted, aided, and compelPd by Laws and Judicature of the 
Commonwealth. Which thing pious Emperors acknowledging, and therin fram- 
ing themſelves to the Law of Nations, gave Laws both of contracting and pre- 
ſerving, and alſo where an unhappy need requir'd, of divorcing Marriages. As 
may be ſeen in the Code of Juſtinian, the 5th Book, from the beginning through 
twenty-four titles. And in the Authentic of 7uſtinian the 22d, and ſome others. 


But the Antichriſts of Rome, to get the Imperial Power into their own hands, The Popes 


firſt by fraudulent perſuaſion, afterwards by force drew to themſelves the whole we" Leg yr 


? : . force, the or- 
ther matters. Therfore it hath bin long believ'd, that the care and government * wh” 


therof doth not belong to the Civil Magiſtrate, Yet where the Goſpel of Chriſt Marriage. 


authority of determining and judging as well in matrimonial cauſes, as in moſt o- 


is receivd, the Laws of Antichriſt ſhould be rejected. If therfore Kings and Go- 
vernors take not this care, by the power of Law and Juſtice to provide that Mar- 
riages be piouſly contracted, religiouſly kept, and lawfully diſſolv'd, if need re- 
quire, who ſees not what confuſion and trouble is brought upon this holy Society; 
and what a rack is prepar'd, even for many of the beſt Conſciences, while they 
have no certain Laws to follow, no Juſtice to implore, if any intolerable thing 
happen. And how much it concerns the honour and ſafety of the Commonwealth, 
that Marriages, according to the Will of Chriſt, be made, maintained, and not with- 
out juſt cauſe diſſolv'd, who underſtands not? For unleſs that firſt and holieſt 
Society of Man and Woman be purely conſtituted, that houſhold Diſcipline may 
beupheld by them according to God's Law, how can we expect a race of good 
Men? Let your Majeſty therfore know that this is your duty, and in the firſt 
place, to reaſſume to yourſelf the juſt ordering of Matrimony, and by firm Laws 
to eſtabliſh and defend the Religion of this firſt and divine Society among Men, 
as all wiſe Law-givers of old, and Chriſtian Emperors have carefully done. 


The two next Chapters, becauſe they chiefly traat about the Degrees of Conſanguinity 
and Affinity, I omit ; only ſetting down a paſſage or two concerning the Judicial Laws 
6f Moſes, how fit they be for Chriſtians to imitate rather than any other, 


CH AP. 


Eſides theſe things, Chriſt our King, and his Churches require from That the or- 
your Sacred Majeſty, that you would take upon you the juſt care of — be. 
Marriages. For it is unſpeakable how many good Conſciences are here- jongs to the 


by —_—— afflicted, and in danger, becauſe there are no juſt Laws, Civil Power. 
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The Yudgment of Martin Bucer, 


CH A P. XVII. toward the end. 
1 Confeſs that we being free in Chriſt, are not bound to the Civil Laws of Ms. 
fe 


es in every circumſtance ; yet ſeeing no Laws can be more honeſt, juſt, and 
wholeſome, than thoſe which God himſelf gave, who is eternal Wiſdom and Good. 
neſs, I ſee not why Chriſtians, in things which no leſs appertain to them, oygj; 
not to follow the Laws of God, rather than of any Men. We are not to uſe Cr. 
cumciſion, Sacrifice, and thoſe bodily Waſhings preſcrib'd to the Jetog; yet by 
theſe things we may rightly learn, with what purity and devotion both Baptiſm 
and the Lord's Supper ſhould be adminiſter'd and receiv'd. How much more; 
it our duty to obſerve diligently what the Lord hath commanded, and taught by 
the Examples of his People concerning Marriage, wherof we have the uſe ho le 
than they ? | 

And becauſe this ſame wvorthy Author hath another paſſage to this purpeſe, in Ii, 
Comment upon Matthew, Chap. 5.19. 1 here inſert it from p. 46. 

Since we have need of Civil Laws, and the power of puniſhing, it will be wiſcſt 
not to contemn thoſe given by Moſes ; but ſeriouſly rather to conſider what the 
meaning of God was in them, what he chiefly requir'd, and how much it might 
be to the good of every Nation, 1t they would borrow thence their manner of go. 
verning the Commonwealth; yet freely all things and with the Spirit of Chriſt. 
For what Solon, or Plato, or Ariſtotle, what Lawyers or Cæſars could make bet. 
ter Laws than God ? And it is no light argument, that many Magiſtrates at thi; 
day, do not enough acknowledge the Kingdom of Chriſt, though they would ſeem 
molt Chriſtian, in that they govern their States by Laws ſo diverſe from thoſe of 
Moſes. 

ZN 18% Chapter I only mention as determining a thing not here in queſtion, tha: 
Marriage <.thout conſent of Parents ought not to be held good ; yet with this quali 
cation fit to be known, | 

That if Parents admit not the honeſt defires of their Children, but ſhall perfit 
to abuſe the power they have over them; they are to be mollify*d by Admoni- 
tions, Entreaties, and Perſuaſions, firſt of their Friends and Kindred, next of the 
Church-Elders. Whom it ſtill the hard Parents refuſe to hear, then ought the 
Magiſtrate to interpoſe his Power : leſt any by the evil mind of their Parents be 
detain*d from Marriage longer than is meet, or forc'd to an unworthy match: in 
which caſe the Roman Laws alſo provided. C. de nupt. 1. 11, 13, 26. : 


C HAP. XIX. 
IWhether it may be permitted to revoke the Promiſe of Marriage. 


E RE ariſeth another Queſtion concerning Contracts, when they ought to 

be unchangeable ? for religious Emperors decreed that the Contract was 

not indiſſoluble, until the Spouſe were brought home, and the Solemnitics per- 
form'd. They thought it a thing unworthy of divine and human Equity, and the 
due conſideration of Man's infirmity in deliberating and determining, when ſpace 
is given to renounce other Contracts of much leſs moment, which are not yet con- 
firm'd before the Magiſtrate, to deny that to the moſt weighty Contract of Mar- 
riage, which requires the greateſt care and conſultation. Yet leit ſuch a Cove- 
nant ſhould be broken for no uſt cauſe, and to the injury of that perſon to whom 
Marriage was promiſed, they decreed a Fine, that he who deny'd Marriage to 
whom he had promis'd, and for ſome cauſe not approv'd by the Judges, ſhould 
pay the double of that pledge which was given at making ſure, or as much as the 
Judge ſhould pronounce might ſatisfy the damage, or the hindrance ot either 
party. It being molt certain, that oft-times after contract, juſt and honeſt cauics 
of departing from promiſe, come to be known and found out, it cannot be other 
than the duty of pious Princes to give Men the ſame liberty of unpromiſing in 
theſe caſes, as pious Emperors granted: eſpecially where there is only a promile, 
and not carnal knowledge. And ag there is no true Marriage between them, who 
agree not in true conſent of Mind; fo it will be the part of godly Magiltrates to 


| procure that no Matrimony be among their Subjects, but what is knit with love and 


conſent. And tho? your Majeſty be not bound to the Imperial Laws, yet it is the 
duty of a Chriſtian King to embrace and follow whatever he knows to bc any where 
Piouſly and juſtly conſtituted, and to be honeſt, juſt, and well-pleafing to his People. 

| But 


couceruiug DIVORCE. 


But why in God's Law and the Examples of his Saints, nothing herof is read ; no 
marvel, ſeeing his ancient People had power, yea a precept, that whoſo could not 
bend his mind to the true love of his Wife, ſhould give her a Bill of Divorce, and 
ſand her from him, though after carnal knowledge and long dwelling together. 
This is enough to authorize a godly Prince in that indulgence which he gives to 
the changing of a Contract; both becauſe it is certainly the invention of Anti- 
chriſt, that the promiſe of Marriage de preſent, as they call it, ſhould be indiſſolu- 
ble, and becauſe it ſhould be a Prince's care that Matrimony be ſo join'd, as God 
ordain'd 3 which is, that every one ſhould love his Wife with ſuch a love as Adam 
expreſs'd to Eve : So as we may hope thatthey who marry may become one fleſh, 
and one alſo in the Lord. 


we.” IS. Od a I ,- 


C HA FP. XX. 
Concerns only the Celebration of Marriage. 


CHAT. :aaS 
The Means of preſerving Marriage holy and pure. 


CY WT 


O W fince there ought not to be leſs care that Marriage be religiouſly kept, 

than that it be piouſly and deliberately contracted, it will be meet that to 
every Church be ordained certain grave and godly Men, who may have this care 
upon them, to obſerve whether the Huſband bear himſelf wiſely toward the Wife, 
loving, and inciting her to all Piety, and the other duties of this life ; and whe- 
ther the Wife be ſubject to her Huſband, and ſtudy to be truly a meet help to him, 
as firſt to all Godlineſs, ſo to every other uſe of life. Anditthey ſhall find eachto 
other failing of their duty, or the one long abſent from the other without juſt and 
urgent cauſe, or giving ſuſpicion of irreligious and impure lite, or of living in ma- 
niteſt Wickednels, let it be admoniſh'd them in time, And if their Authority be 
contemn'd, let the names of ſuch contemners be brought to the Magiſtrate, who 5 
may uſe puniſhment to compel ſuch Violators of Marriage to their duty, that they ; 
may abſtain from all probable ſuſpicion of tranſgreſſing; and if they admit of ſuſ- 
pected company, the Magiſtrate is to forbid them; whom they not therin obey- [| 
ing, are to be puniſh*d as Adulterers, according to the Law of Juſtinian, Authent, 4 
117. For if holy Wedloc, the fountain and ſeminary of good Subjects, be not vi- 
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gilantly preſerved from all blots and diſturbances, what can be hop'd, as I ſaid be- | 

tore, of the ſpringing up of good Men, and a right Reformation of the Common- A 
wealth? We know it is not cnough for Chriſtians to abſtain from foul deeds, but 
from the appearance and ſuſpicion therof. 


CHAP. EM: - 
Of lawful Divorce, what the ancient Churches have thought. 


OW we ſhall ſpeak about that diſſolving of Matrimony which may beap- | 1 
prov*d in the ſight of God, it any grievous neceſſity require. In which thing 

the Roman Antichriſts have knit many a perniciousentanglement to diſtreſſed Con- | 
ſciences : for that they might here alſo exalt themſelves above God, as if they 1 
. would be wiſer and chaſter than God himſelf, is, for no cauſe, honeſt or neceſſary, | 
will they permit a final Divorce; in the mean while, Whoredoms and Adulteries, 1 
and worſe things than theſe, not only tolerating in themſelves and others, hut che- 1 
nhing; and throwing Men licadlong into theſe evils, For although they allo disjoin 
married perfons from Board and Bed, that is, from all conjugal Society and Com- 
munion, and th's not only for Adultery, but for ill Uſage, and matrimonial Duties 
deny'd; yet they forbid thoſe thus parted, to join in Wedloc with others, but, as I | 
ſaic betore, any diſhoneſt aſſociating they permit. And they pronounce the Bond | 
of Marriageto remain between thoſe whom they have thus ſeparated. As if the 
Bord of Marriage, God ſo teaching and pronouncing, were not ſuch a league as 
binds the married couple to all ſocicty of life, and communion in divine and hu- 
man things; and ſo aſſociated keeps them. Something indeed out of the 
later Fathers they may pretend for this their Tyranny, eſpecially out of 
Ai/tin and ſome others, who were much taken with a prepoſterous ad- 
miration of ſingle life; yet though theſe Fathers, from the words of 
Vor. I. | O o Chriſt 


a 


The Judgment of Martin Bucer, 


Chriſt not rightly underſtood, taught that it was unlawful to marry again, While 
the former Wife liv'd, whatever cauſe there had bin either of Deſertion or Di. 
voree; yet if we mark the cuſtom of the Church, and the common judgment which 
both in this time and afterward prevaiPd, we ſhall perceive that neither theſe Fa. 
thers did ever caſt out of the Church any one for marrying after a Divorce, ap. 
prov'd by the Imperial Laws. 

Nor only the firſt Chriſtian Emperors, but the latter alſo, even ro Fuftin;gy 
and after him, did grant for certain cauſes approv'd by Judges, to make a true 
Divorce; which made and confirm'd by Law, it might be lawful to marry again: 
which if it could not have bin done without diſpleaſing Chriſt and his Church, 
lurely it would not have bin granted by Chriſtian Emperors, nor had the Fathers 
then wink'd at thoſe doings in the Emperors. Hence ye may ſee that Ferom alſo 
though zealous of ſingle life more than enough, and ſuch a condemner of ſecond 
Marriage, though after the death of either party, yet forc'd by plain equity, de. 
tended Fabiola, a noble Matron of Rome, who having refus'd her Huſband %; 
juſt Cauſes, was married to another. For that the ſending of a Divorce to het 
Huſband was not blame-worthy, he affirms, becauſe the Man was heinouſſy vitious, 
and that if an adulterous Wife may be diſcarded, an adulterous Huſband is not to 
be kept. But that ſhe married again, while yet her Huſband was alive ; he de. 
tends in that the Apoſtle hath ſaid, 17 is better to marry than to lurn; and that 
young Widows ſhould marry, for ſuch was Fabiola, and could not remain in Wi. 
dow-hood. 

But ſome one will object that Ferome there adds, Neither did ſbe know the vigeur 
of the Goſpel, wherin all cauſe of marrying is debarr*d from Women, while their Hu. 
bands live; and again, while ſhe avoided many wounds of Satan, ſbe receiv'd one ere 
ſhe was aware. But let the equal Reader mind alſo what went before; Becauſe, 
ſaith he, ſoon after the beginning, zhere is a rock and ſtorm of flanderers oppoſed a- 
gainſt her, I will not praiſe her converted, unleſs I firſt abſolve her guilty, F or why 
does he call them ſlanderers who accus'd Fabiola of marrying again, if he did not 
judge it a matter of Chriſtian Equity and Charity, to paſs by and pardon that fact, 
though in his own opinion he held it a fault? And what can this mean? I will nat 
praiſe ber, unleſs T firſt abſolve ber. For how could he abſolve her, but by proving 
chat Fabiola, neither in rejecting her vitious Huſband, nor in marrying another, 
had committed ſuch a ſin, as could be juſtly condemned? Nay, he proves both by 
evident reaſon, and clear teſtimonies of Scripture, that ſhe avoided Sin. 

This alſo is hence underſtood, that Ferome by the vigour of the Goſpel, meant 
that height and perfection of our Saviour's precept, which might be remitted to 
thoſe that burn; for he adds, But if ſhe be accuſed in that ſhe remained not unmarried, 
i fhall ps tbe fault, ſo I may relate the neceſſity. If then he acknowledg'd a ne- 
ceſſity, as he did, becauſe ſhe was young, and could not live in Widowhood, cer- 
tainly he could not impute her ſecond Marriage to her much blame : but when he 
excuſes her out of the Word of God, does he not openly declare his thoughts, that 
the ſecond Marriage of Fabiola was permitted her by the Holy Ghoſt himſelf, for 
the neceſſity which he ſuffer*d, and to ſhun the danger of Fornication, though ſhe 
went ſomewhat aſide from the vigourof the Goſpel ? But if any urge that Fabiola 
did public penance for her ſecond Marriage, which was not impoſed but for great 
faults; *tis anſwer' d, ſhe was not enjoin'd to this penance, but did it of her own 
accord, and not till after her ſecond Huſband's death. As in the time of Cyprian, 
we read that many were wont to do voluntary penance for ſmall faults, which were 
not liable to excommunication. 


CHAP. XXII 
That Marriage was granted by the ancient Fathers, even after the Vow of 


fingle Life. 


1 omit his Teſtimonies out of Cyprian, Gelaſius, Epiphanius, contented only ts re- 
late what he thence collects to the preſent purpoſe. 


Omewill ſay perhaps, Wherfore all this concerning Marriage after vow of ſingle 
8 life, whenas the queſtion was of Marriage after Divorce? For this reaſon, tlut 
they whom it ſo much moves, becauſe ſome of the Fathers thought Marriage aſter 
any kind of Divorce, to be condemned of our Saviour, may ſee that this concluſion 
tollows not. Ilie Fathers thought all Marriage atter Divorce to be forbidden ot out 

Savio. 


concerning DIVORCE. ED 
gaviour, therfore they thought ſuch Marriage was not to be tolerated in a Chri- 
ſtian. For the ſame Fathers judg'd it forbidden to marry after vow; yet ſuch Mar- 


riages they neither diſſolved nor excommunicated : For theſe words of our Sa- 
viour, and of the Holy Ghoſt, ſtood in their way; All cannot receive this ſaying, 


but they to whom it is given, Every one hath his proper gift from God, one after this 


manner, another after that, It is better to marry than io burn. I will that yourger 
Widows marry; and the like. T 

So there are many Canons and Laws extant, wherby Prieſts, if they married, 
were remov'd from their office, yet is it not read that their Marriage was diſſolv'd, 
as the Papiſts toning do, or that they were excommunicated, nay expreſly they 
might communicate as Laymen. If the conſideration of human infirmity, and 
thoſe teſtimonies of divine Scripture which grant Marriage to every one that wants 
it, perſuaded thoſe Fathers to bear themſelves fo humanely toward them who had 
married with breach of vow to God, as they believed, and with Divorce of that 
Marriage wherin they were in a manner join*d to, God ; who doubts but that the 
ſame Fathers held the like Humanity was to be afforded to thoſe who after Divorce 
and Faith broken with Men, as they thought, entered into a ſecond Marriage ? 
For among ſuch are alſo found no leſs weak, and no leſs burning. 


HAF. XXIV; | 
IV ho of the ancient Fathers have granted Marriage after Divorce. 
* S is clear both by what hath bin ſaid, and by that Which Origen relates 


of certain Biſhops in his time, Homil. 7. in Matth. I know ſome, ſaith he; 
which are over Churches, who without Scripture have permitted the Wife to wiarry 


while ber former Huſband liv'd. And did this againſt Scripture, which ſaith, The 


Wife is bound to ber Huſband ſo long as he lives; and ſbe ſhall be calPd an Adultreſs, 
if, her Huſband living, ſhe take another Man; yet did they not permit this without 


cauſe, perhaps for the infirmity of ſuch as had not continence, they permitted evil to a- 
void worſe. Ye lee Origen and the Doctors of his Age, not without all cauſe, per- 
mitted Women after Divorce to marry, though their former Huſbands were living; 
yet writes that they permitted againſt Scripture. But what cauſe could they have 
to do ſo, unleſs they thought our Saviour 1n his precepts of Divorce had ſo forbid- 
den, as willing to remit ſuch perfection to his weaker ones, caſt into danger of 


worſe faults ? 5 
The fame thought Leo, Biſhop of Rome, Ep. 85. tothe African Biſhops of Mau- 

ritania Coſarienfs, wherin complaining of a certain Prieſt, who divorcing his 

Wife, or being divorc'd by her, as other copies have it, had married another, nei- 

ther diſſolves the Matrimony, nor excommunicates him, of unprieſts him. The 

iges as we ſee, did not ſimply and wholly conde 

Divorce. 


Bur as for me, this remitting of our Saviour's precepts, which theſe Ancients 


allow to the infirm in e be. after Vow and Divorce, I can in no ways admit; 
for whatſoever plainly conſents not with the Commandment, cannot, I am certain, 
be permitted, or ſuffered in any Chriſtian : for heaven and earth ſhall paſs away, 


but not a tittle from the Commands of God among them who expect life eternal. 
Let us therfore conſider, and weigh the words of our Lord concerning Marriage 
and Divorce, which he pronounced both by himſelf, and by his Apoſtle, and let 


us compare them with other Oracles of God; for whatſoever is contrary to theſe, 
| ſhall not perſuade the leaſt tolerating therof. But if it can be taught to agree 
with the Word of God, yea to be commanded that moſt Men may have permiſ- 
ſion given them to divorce and marry again, I muſt prefer the Authority of God's 
Word before the Opinion of Fathers and Doctors, as they themſelves teach. 
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C HAP. XXV. 
The words of our Lord, and of the Holy Gloſt, by the Apoſtle Paul cone ernin 


Divorce, are explain d. 


UT the words of our Lord, and of the Holy Ghoſt, out of which Auſtin ard 
ſome others of the Fathers think it concluded that our Saviour forbids Mar. 
riage after any Divorce, are theſe ; Mat. v. 31, 32. It hath bin ſaid, &c. And 
Mat. xix. 7. They ſay unto him, «hy did Moſes then command? &c. And My 
x. and Luke xvi. Rom. vii. 1, 2, 3. 1 Cor. vii, 10, 11. Hence therſore they con- 
clude that all Marriage after Divorce is call'd Adultery ; which to commit, be 
ing no ways to be tolerated in any Chriſtian, they think it follows that ſecond Mar. 
riage is in no caſe to be permitted either to the Divorce, or to the Divorced. 

The 1. ax- But that it may be more fully and plainly perceiv'd what force is in this kind of 
iom that reaſoning, it will be the beſt courſe to lay down certain grounds wherof no Chi. 
CG _ ſtian can doubt the truth. Firſt, it isa wickeeneſ+ to ſuſpect that our Saviour brand. 
of Adultery, ed that for Adultery, which himſelf, in his own Law which he came to fulfil, and 
that which not to diſſolve, did not only permit, but alſo command; for by him the only 
he "3-4 m- Mediator, was the whole Law of God given. Bur that by this Law of God, Mar- 
mm riage was permitted after any Divorce, is certain by Dent, xxiv. 1. 


CHA P. XXVI. 


That God in his Law did not only grant, but alſo command Divorce to cer 
tain Men, 


Eut. xxiv. 1. When a Man hath taken a Wife, &c. But in Mal. ii. 15, 16, is 

read the Lord's command to put her away whom a Man hates, in theſe 
words: Take heed to your Spirit, and let none deal injurioufly againſt the wiſe of bis 
youth, If he hate, let him put away, ſaith the Lord God of Ifrael. And he ſhall 
hide thy violence with his garment, that marries her divorc'd by thee, ſaith the Lord 
of hoſts ; but take heed to your Spirit, and do no injury. By theſe Teſtimonies of the 
ivine Law, we ſee that the Lord did not only permit, but alſo expreſly and ear- 
neſtly commanded his people, by whom he would that all holineſs and faith of 
Marriage-covenant ſhould be obſerved, that he who could not induce his mind to 
love his Wife with a true conjugal love, might diſmiſs her that ſhe might marry 


to another. 


C HAP. XXVII. 


That what the Lord permitted and commanded to his antient people concern- 
ing Divorce belengs alſo to Chriſtians. 


O W what the Lord permitted to his firſt-born people, that certainly he 
could not forbid to his own among the Centiles, whom he made coheirs, and 

into one body with his people; nor could he ever permit, much leſs command 
aught that was not good for them, at leaſt ſo us'd as he commanded, For being 
God, he is not chang'd as Man. Which thing who ſeriouſly conſiders, how can 
he imagine that God would make that wicked to them that believe, and ſerve him 
under 3 which he granted and commanded to them that ſerv'd him under the 
Law? Whenas the ſame cauſes require the ſame permiſſion. And who that knows 
but human matters, and loves the truth, will deny that many Marriages hang as 
ill together now, as ever they did among the Fews ? So that ſuch Marriages are 
liker to Torments than true Marriages. As therfore the Lord doth always ſuc- 
cour and help the oppreſſed, ſo he would ever have it provided tor injur'd Hul- 
bands and Wives, that under pretence of the marriage-bond, they be not ſold to 
perpetual vexations, inſtead of the loving and comfortable marriage-duries. 
And laſtly, as God doth always deteſt hypocriſy and fraud, ſo neither doth 
he approve that among his people, that ſhould be counted Marriage, 

* Wwherin none of thoſe duties remain, wherby the league of wedloc is chict- 
ly preſerved. What inconſiderate neglect then of God's Law is this, that I may 1 
| call 


3 


concerzing DIVORCE. 
call it worſe, to hold that Chriſt our Lord would not grant the ſame remedies both 
of Divorce and ſecond Marriage to the weak, or to the evil, if they will needs 
have it ſo, but eſpecially to the innocent and wrong'd; whenas the ſame urgent 
cauſes remain as before, when the diſcipline of the Church and Magiſtrate hath 
try'd what may be try'd? 


CHAP. XXVIIL 


That our Lord Chriſt intended not to make new Laws of Marriage and 
Divorce, or of any civil matters. 


T is agreed by all who determine of the Kingdom and Offices of Chriſt by the Axiom 2. 


holy Scriptures, as all godly Men ought to do, that our Saviour upon Earth 
took not on him either to give new Laws in civil affairs, or to change the old. But 
it is certain that Matrimony and Divorce are civil things. Which the Chriſtian 
Emperors knowing, gave conjugal Laws, and reſerv'd the adminiſtration of them 
to their own Courts ; which no true ancient Biſhop ever condemn'd. 

Our Saviour came to preach Repentance and Remiſſion : ſeeing therfore thoſe 
who put away their Wives without any juſt cauſe, were not touch'd with conſci- 
ence of the ſin, through miſunderſtanding of the Law, he recalPd them to a right 
interpretation, and taught that the Woman in the beginning was ſo join'd to the 
Man, that there ſhould be a perpetual union both in body and ſpirit : where this 
is not, the Matrimony is already broke, before there be yet any divorce made, or 
ſecond Marriage. | 


CHAP. XXIX. 
That it is wicked to ſtrain the words of Chriſt beyond their purpoſe, 
This is bis third Axiom, wherof there needs no explication here. 


CHAP. XXX, 


That all places of Scripture about the ſame thing are to be joined, and axiom 4. 


compared, to avoid Contradictions. 


This he domonſtrates at large out of ſundry places in the Goſpel, and principally by that 
precept againſt ſwearing, which compar'd with many places of the Law and Pro- 


phets, is a flat contradiction of them all, if we follow ſuperſtitiouſly the letter. Then 
having repeated briefly his four Axioms, he thus proceeds. 


Theſe things thus pre-admoniſh'd, let us enquire whatthe undoubted meaning is 
of our Saviour's words, and enquire according to the rule which is obſery'd by all 
learned and good men in their expoſitions ; that praying firſt ro God, who is the 
only opener of our hearts, we may firſt with fear and reverence conſider well the 
words of our Saviour touching this queſtion. Next, that we Ar them 
with all other places of Scripture treating of this matter, to ſee how they conſent 
with our Saviour's words, and thoſe of his Apoſtle. | 


C HAP. XXXI. 


This Chapter diſputes againſt Auſtin and the Papiſts, who deny ſecond Marriape 
even to them who divorce in caſe of Adultery , which becauſe it is not controverted a- 
mong true Proteſtants, but that the innocent perſon is eaſily allo d to marry, I ſpare 
the tranſlating. 


CHAP 


Mat. v. 34+ 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


That a manifeſt Adultreſs ought to be divorc d, and cannot lawfully be re. 


tained in Marriage by any true Chriſtian. 


This though he prove ſufficiently, yet I let paſs, becauſe this queſtion was not hay. 


dled in the Doctrine and Diſcipline of Divorce; to which book I bring ſo much of this. 


Treatiſe as runs parallel. 


C HAP. XXXIII. 
That Adultery is to be puniſh'd by Death, 
This Chapter alſo T omit for the reaſon laſt alledg'd, 


C HAP. XXXIV. 


That it is lateful for a Wife to leave an Adulterer, and to marry another 
Husband. 


This is generally granted, and therfore excuſes me the writing out. 


C HAP. XXXV. 
Places in the Writings of the Apoſtle Paul, touching Divorce explain d. 


ET us conſider the anſwer of the Lord given by the Apoſtle ſeverally. Con- 
cerning the firſt, which is Rom vii. 1. Anow ye not, brethren, for I ſpeak to 
them that know the law, & c. Ver. 2. The woman is bound by the law to her Huſland 
ſo long as he liveth. Here it is certain that the Holy Ghoſt had no purpoſe to de- 
termine aught of Marriage, or Divorce, but only to bring an example from the 
common and ordinary law of Wedloc, to ſhew that as no covenant holds either 
ue being dead, ſo now that we are not bound to the law, but to Chriſt our 
ord, ſeeing that through him we are dead to fin, and to the law; and fo join- 
ed to Chriſt that we may bring forth fruit in him from a willing godlineſs, and not 
by the compulſion of law, wherby our ſins are more excited, and become more 
violent. What therfore the holy Spirit here ſpeaks of Matrimony, cannot be ex- 
tended beyond the general rule. 


Beſides it is manifeſt, that the Apoſtle did alledge the law of Wedloc, as it 
was deliver'd to the Jews; for, faith he, I ſpeak to them that know the lau 
They knew no law of God but that of Moſes, which guy grants divorce for ſe- 


veral reaſons. It cannot therfore be ſaid that the Apoſtle cited this general exam- 
ple out of the law, to aboliſh the ſeveral exceptions of that law, which God him- 
ſelf granted by giving authority to divorce. 

Next, when the Apoſtle brings an example out of God's law concerning Man and 


Wife, it muſt be neceſſary that we underſtand ſuch for Man and Wife, as are ſo 


indeed according to the ſame law of God; that is, who are ſo diſpoſed as that they 
are both willing and able to perform the neceſſary duties of marriage; not thoſe 
who under a falfe title of marriage, keep themſelves mutually bound to injurics 
and diſgraces ; for ſuch twain are nothing leſs than lawtul Man and Wife. 


The like anſwer is to be given toall the other places both of the Goſpel and the 


Apoſtle, that whatever exception may be prov*d out of God's law, be not exclu- 


ded from thoſe places. For the Spirit of God doth not condemn things formerly 


granted and allowed, where there is like cauſe and reaſon. Hence Ambroſe, upon 
that place, 1 Cor. vii. 15. A brother or n fiſter is not under bondage in ſuch caſes, 
thus expounds ; The reverence of marriage is not due to him who abhors the author of 
Marriage; nor ts that Marriage retify'd which is without devotion to God: be fins 
not therfore who is put away for God's cauſe, though he join himſelf to ans. 
ther. For the diſhonour of the Creator diſſolves the right of Matrimony to him c 
is deſerted, that he be not accus'd, though marrying to another. The faith of 
wedloc is not to be kept with him who departs, that he might not hear tie 
God of Chriſtians to be the author of wedloc. Fer if Ezra catjed the mi, 
believing Wives and Huſbands to be divorc'd, that God might be appea - 
ed, and not offenied, though they took others of their on forth, bot i 


. 
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more ſpall it be free, if the miſbeliever depart, to marry one of our own Religion. For 
this is not to be counted Matrimony, which is againſt the law of God. 

Two things are here to be obſerved toward the following Diſcourſe, which 
truth itſelf, and the force of God's word hath drawn from this holy Man. For 
thoſe words are very large, Matrimony is not ratify*d, without devotion to God. And 
the diſhonour of the Creator diſſolves the right of Matrimony, For devotion is far 
off, and diſhonour is done to God by all who perſiſt in any wickedneſs and heinous 
crime. 


CHA P. XXXVI. 


That although it ſeem in the Goſpel, as if' our Saviour granted Divorce only 
for Adultery, yet in very deed he granted it for other cauſes aljs. 


OW is to be dealt with this queſtion, Whether it be lawful to divorce and ll 
marry again for other cauſes beſides Adultery, ſince our Saviour expreſs'd 
that only? To this queſtion, if we retain our principles already laid, and muſt ac- ll 
knowledge it to be a curled blaſphemy, if we ſay that the words of God do con- 
tradict one another, of neceſſity we muſt confeſs that our Lord did grant Divorce, 
and Marriage after that, for other cauſes beſides Adultery, notwithſtanding what 
he ſaid in Matthew. For firſt, they who conſider but only that place, 1 Cor. vii. 
which treats of believers and miſbelievers match'd together, muſt of force confeſs, | 
That our Lord granted juſt Divorce, and ſecond Marriage in the cauſe of Deſer- | 
tion, which is other than the cauſe of Fornication. And if there be one other | | 
cauſe found lawful, then is it moſt true, that Divorce was granted not only for For- | 
| 


«th . 
== | ——  —— _ =P 


nication, 

Next, it cannot be doubted, as I ſhew'd before, by them to whom it is given 
to know God and his Judgments out of his own word, but that, what means of 
peace and ſafety God ever granted and ordain'd to his elected people, the ſame he | 

ts and ordains to Menof all ages who have equally need of the ſame remedies. | 
And who, that is but a knowing Man, dares ſay there be not Huſbands and Wives ql 
now to be found in ſucha hardneſs of heart, that they will not perform either con- \ 
jugat affection, or any requiſite duty therof, though it be moſt deſerv'd at their | | 
? | "Fo | 
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Neither can any one defer to confeſs, but that God whoſe property it is to judge 
the cauſe of them that ſuffer injury, hath provided for innocent and honeſt perſons | 
wedded, how they mp free themſelves by lawful means of Divorce, from the | 
bondage and iniquity of thoſe whoare falſly term'd their Huſbands or their Wives. | 
This is clear out of Deut. xxiv. 1, Malach. ii. Matth. xix. 1 Cor. vii. and out of | 
thoſe principles which the Scripture every where teaches, That God changes not | 
his mind, diſſents not from himſelf, is no accepter of perſons ; but allows the iff 
ſame remedies to all Men 2 with the ſame neceſſities and infirmities; yea, | 
requires that we ſhould uſe them. This he will eaſily perceive, who conſiders theſe 
things in the Spirit of the Lord. 

Laſtly, it is moſt certain, that the Lord hath commanded us to obey the civil 
_ every one of his own Commonwealth, if they be not againſt the Laws of | | 

| 


CHAP. XXXVII. 


For what cauſes Divorce FS oh 55 by F civil Law ex l. Conſenſu 
IC, c epu 8. : ] 


T7 is alſo manifeſt that the Law of Theodefius and Valentinian, which begins Con- | 
1 ſenſu, &c. touching Divorce, and many other Decrees of pious Emperors agree- 
ing herewith, are not contrary to the word of God; and therfore may be recalled 
into uſe by any Chriſtian Prince or Commonwealth; nay, ought to be with due | 
reſpect had to every nation. For whatſoever is equal and juſt, that in every thing | 
is to be ſought and uſed by Chriſtians. Hence it is plain that Divorce is granted It 
by divine approbation, both to Huſbands and to Wives, if either party can con- bil 
vitt the other of theſe following offences before the Magiſtrate. 
Ifthe Huſband can prove the Wife tobe an Adultreſs, a Witch, a Murdreſs, to have 
bought or ſold to ſlavery any one free- born, to have violated Sepulchres, committed 
ctilege, favour d thieves and robbers, deſirous of feaſting with ſtrangers, the huſpand 
owing, or not willing, if ſhe lodge forth without a juſt and probable _ or 
re- 
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The Judgment of Martin Bucer, 


frequent theatres and ſights, he forbidding); if ſhe be privy with thoſe that Plot a. 
gainſt the State, or if ſhe deal falſly, or offer blows, And if the wife can prove 
her Huſband guilty of any thole forenamed crimes, and frequent the company of 
lewd women in her ſight ; or it he beat her, ſhe had the like liberty to quit her. 
ſelf ; with this difference, that the Man after Divorce might forthwith marry 3. 


d. 


C HAP. XXXVIII. 
An Expoſition of thoſe places wherin God declares the nature of holy Nh. 


OW tothe end it may ſeem that this agrees with the divine law, the firſt in. 
ſtitution of Marriage is to be conſidered, and thoſe texts in which God «. 
rabliſh'd the joining of male and female, and deſcrib'd the duties of them both 
When God had determined to make Woman, and give her as a Wife to Man. 
he ſpake thus, Gen. ii. 18. Lis not good for Man to be alone, I will mate his 
help-meet for him. And Adam ſaid, but in the ſpirit of God, v.23, 24. This is yy 
bone of my bone, and fleſh of my fleſh; Ther fore ſhall a Man leave his Father and l. 
ther, and ſhall cleave to bis Wife, and they ſhall be one fleſh. 
To this firſt inſtitution did Chriſt recall his own ; when anſwering the Phar 
he condemn'd the licence of unlawful Divorce. He taught therfore by his example, 
that we, according to this firſt inſtitution, and what God hath ſpoken therof, ous; 
to determine what kind of Covenant Marriage is, how to be kept, and how far; 
and laſtly, for what cauſes to be diſſolv'd. To which Decrees of God theſe af 
are to be join'd, which the Holy Ghoſt hath taught by his Apoſtle, that neither 
the Huſband nor the Wife hath potver of their own body, but mutually each of either, 
That the Huſband ſpall love the Wife as his own body, yea as Chriſt loves his Church; 
and that the Wife ought to be ſubjeft to her Huſband, as the Church is to Chrip. 
By theſe things the nature of holy Wedloc is certainly known ; wherof if only 
one be wanting in both or either party, and that either by obſtinate malevolence, 
or too deep inbred weakneſs of mind, or laſtly, through incurable impotence of Bo- 
dy, it cannot then be ſaid that the covenant of Matrimony holds good between 
ſuch ; if we mean that covenant which God inſtituted and calPd Marriage, and 
that wherof only it muſt be underſtood that our Saviour ſaid, Thoſe whom God hath 
join'd, let no Man ſeparate. 

And hence is concluded, that Matrimony requires continual cohabitation and 
living together, unleſs the calling of God be otherwiſe evident ; which union if 
the parties themſelves disjoin either by mutual conſent, or one againſt the other's 
will depart, the Marriage is then broken. Wherin the Papiſts, as in other things, 
oppoſe themſclves againſt God; while they ſeparate for many cauſes from bed 
and board, and yet will have the bond of Matrimony remain, as if this covenant 
could be other than the conjunction and communion not only of bed and board, 
but of all other loving and helpful duties. This we may fee in theſe words; 7 «ill 
mate him a help-meet for hi ;, bone of his bone, and fieſh of his fleſh : for this cauſe ſoa!l 
he leave Father and Mother, and cleave to bis Wife, and they twain ſhall be one fleſh. 
By which words who diſcerns not, that God requires of them both fo to live toge- 
ther, and to be united not only in body but in mind alſo, with ſuch an affection as 
none may be dearer and more ardent among all the relations of Mankind, nor of 
more efficacy to the mutual offices of love and loyalty. They muſt communicate 
and conſent in all things both divine and human, which have any moment to well 
and happy living. The Wife muſt honour and obey her Huſband, as the Church 
honours and obeys Chriſt her head. The Huſband muſt love and cheriſh his Wife, 
as Chriſt his Church. Thus they muſt be to each other, if they will be true Man 
and Wife in the ſight of God, whom certainly the Churches ought to tollow in 
their judgment. Now the proper and ultimate end of Marriage is not copulation, 
or children, for then there was not true Matrimony between Fo/eph and ry the 
Mother of Chrift, nor between many holy perſons more; but the full and proper 
and main end of Marriage, is the communicating of all duties, both divine and u- 
man, each to other with utmoſt benevolence and affection. 


N | 
CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 
The Properties of a True and Chriſtian Marriage more diſtin&ly repeated. 


Y which definition we may know that God eſteems and reckons upon theſe 
four neceſſary properties to be in every true Marriage. 1. That they ſhould 
live together, unleſs the calling of God require otherwiſe for a time. 2. That they 
ſhould love one another to the height of dearneſs, and that in the Lord, and in the 
communion of true Religion. 3. That the Huſband bear himſelf as the head and 
preſerver of his Wite, inſtructing her to all godlineſs and integrity of Life; that 
the Wife alſo be to her Huſband a "3 þ according to her place, eſpecially fur- 
thering him in the true worſhip of God, and next in all the occaſions of civil life. 
And 4. That they defraud not each other of conjugal benevolence, as the Apoſtle 
commands, 1 Cor. vii. Hence it follows, according to the ſentence of God, 
which all Chriſtians ought to be ruPd by, that between thoſe who either through 
obſtinacy, or helpleſs inability, cannot or will not perform theſe repeated duties, 
between thoſe there can be no true Matrimony, nor ought they to be counted Man 
and Wife. 


CHAP. XL. 


Whether thoſe Crimes recited Cha p. XXXvii. out of the Civil Law, diſſolve 
Matrimony in God's account. 
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N O W if a Huſband or Wife be found guilty of any of thoſe crimes, which by 


the Law con ſenſu are made cauſes of Divorce, *tis manifeſt that ſuch a Man 


cannot be the head and preſerver of his Wife, nor ſuch a Woman be a meet help 


to her Huſhand, as the divine Law in true Wedloc requires; for theſe faults are 
puniſh'd either by death, or deportation, or extreme infamy, which are directly 
oppoſite to the covenant of Marriage. If they deſerve death, as Adultery and the 
like, doubt)eſs God would not that any ſhould live in Wedloc with them whom he 
would not have to live at all. Or if it be not death, but the incurring of noto- 
rious infamy, certain it is 9 nor expedient, nor meet that an honeſt 
Man ſhould be coupled with an infamous Woman, nor an honeſt Matron with an 
infamous Man. The wiſe Roman Princes had ſo great regard to the equal honour 
of either wedded perſon, that they counted thoſe Marriages of no force which 
were made between the one of good repute, and the other of evil note. How much 
more will all honeſt regard of Chriſtian expedience and comelineſs beſeem and 
concern thoſe who are ſet free and dignified in Chriſt, than it could the Roman Se- 
nate, or their Sons, for whom that Law was provided ? 

And this all godly Men will ſoon apprehend, that he who ought to be the head 
and preſerver not only of his Wife, but alſo of his Children and Family, as 
Chriſt is of his Church, had need be one of honeſt name : ſolikewiſe the Wife, 
which is to be the meet help of an honeſt and good Man, the Mother of an honeſt 
Offspring and Family. The Glory of the Man, even as the Man is the Glory of 
Chriſt, ſhould not be tainted with ignominy ; as neither of them can avoid to be, 
having bin juſtly appeach'd of thoſe forenamed crimes 3 and therfore cannot be 
worthy to hold their place in a Chriſtian Family : yea, they themſelves turn out 
themſelves and diſſolve that holy covenant. And they who are true Brethren and 
Siſters inthe Lord, are no more in bondage to ſuch violaters of Marriage. 

But here the patrons of wickedneſs and diſſolvers of Chriſtian diſcipline will ob- 
ject, that it is the part of Man and Wife tobear one another's croſs, whether in 
calamity or infamy, that they might gain each other, if not to a 2 name, yet 
to repentance and amendment. But they who thus object, ſeek the impunity of 
wickedneſs, and the favour of wicked Men, not the duties of true charity; 
Which prefers public honeſty before private intereſt, and had rather the remedies 
of . puniſhment appointed by God ſhould be in uſe, than that by remiſſ- 
nels, the licence of evil doing ſhould encreaſe. For if they who, by committing ſuch 
offences, have made void the holy knot of Marriage, be capable of repentance, 
they will be ſooner mov'd when due puniſhment is executed on them, * when 
tis remitted, | 

We mutt ever beware, leſt in contriving what will be beſt for the ſoul's health of 
Delinquents, we make ourſelves witer and diſcreeter than God. He that religiouſly 
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weighs his Oracles concerning Marriage, cannot doubt that they who have con. 
mitted the foreſaid tranſgreſſions, have loſt the right of Matrimony, and are uy. 
worthy to hold their dignity in an honeſt and chriſtian Family, 

But if any Huſband or Wife ſee ſuch ſigns of repentance in their tranſgrefſy; 
as that they doubt not to regain them by continuing with them, and partaking of 
their miſerics and attaintures, they may be left to their own hopes, and their own 
mind, ſaving ever the right of Church and Commonwealth, that it receive no 
ſcandal by the neglect of due ſeverity, and their Children no harm by this invita. 
tion to licence, and want of good education. 

From all theſe conſiderations, if they be thought on, as in the preſence of God 
and out of his werd, any one may perceive, who deſires to determine of thef: 
things by the Scripture, that thoſe cauſes of lawful Divorce, which the moſt reli. 
gious Emperors Theodeſius and Valentinian ſet forth in the forecited place, are ac. 
cording to the law of God, and the prime inſtiturion of Marriage; and were Bil 
more and mare ſtraitemd, as the Church and State of the Empire ſhil more and mor: 
corrupted and degenerated. Therfore pious Princes and Commonwealths both may 
and ought eſtabliſh them again, if they have a mind to reſtore the honour, tanctiry, 
and religion of holy wedloc to their people, and diſentangle many conſcience 
from a miſerable and perilous condition, to a chaſte and honeſt lite. 

To thoſe recited cauſes wherfore a Wife might ſend a Divorce to her Huſband, 
Juſtiuian added four more, Conſtit. 117. And four more, for which a Man might“ 
put away his Wife. Three other cauſes were added in the Code de repudiis, |, 
Jubemus, All which cauſes are fo clearly contrary to the firſt intent of Marriage, 
that they plainly diſſolve it. I. ſet them not down, being eaſy to be found in the lic 
of the civil Law. | 

It was permitted alſo by Chriſtian Emperors, that they who would divorc: by 
mutual conſent, might without Impediment. Or if there were any difficulty at all 
in it, the law xn the reaſon, that it was only in favour of the children ; ſathat 
if there were none, the law of thoſe godly Emperors made ino other difficulty of a Di. 
vorce by conſent. Or if any were minded without conſent of the other to divorce, 
and without thoſe cauſes which have bin nam'd, the Chriſtian Emperors laid no 
other puniſhment upon them, than that the Huſband wrongfully divorcing his 
Wife, ſhould give back her dowry, and the uſe of that which was called Donati 
propter nuptias; or if there were no dowry nor no donation, that he ſhould then 
give her the fourth part of his goods. The like penalty was inflicted on the Wife 
departing without juſt cauſe. But that they who were once married, ſhould he 
compell'd to remain ſo ever againſt their wills, was not exacted. Wherin thoſe 
pious Princes follow'd the Law of God in Deut. xx1v. 1. and his expreſs charge by 
the Prophet Malachi to diſmiſs from him the Wife whom he hates. For God 
never meant in Marriage to give to Man a perpetual torment inſtead of a meet-help. 
Neither can God approve that to the violation of this holy league (which is violä- 
ted as ſoon as true affection ceaſes and is loſt) ſhould be added murder, which is 
already committed by either of them who reſolvedly hates the other, as I ſhew'd 
our of 1 John xv. Whoſo hateth his Brother is a Murderer. 


CHAP. XLI. 
IV ether the Huſband or Wife deſerted, may marry to another. 


\H ti. Wite's deſertion of her Huſband, the Chriſtian Emperors plainly decreed 
i to be a juft cauſe of Divorce, whenas they granted him the right therof, if 
{he had but lain out one Night againſt his will without probable cauſe. But of the 
Man deſerting his Wife they did not ſo determine: Yet if we look into the word 
of God, we thall find, that he who though but for a year without juſt cauſe for- 
lakes his Wite, and neither provides for her maintenance, ror ſignifies his purpoſe 
of returning, and good-will towards her, whenas he may, hath forfeited his right 
in her ſo forſaken. For the Spirit of God ſpeaks plainly, that both Man and Wite 
have ſuch power over one another's perſon, as that they cannot deprive each other 
of living together, but by content, and tor a time. 
Hither may be added, that the holy Spirit grants deſertion tobe a cauſe of Divorce, 
in thoſe Anſwers given to the Corinthians concerning a Brother or Siſter deſerted bya 


miſbeliever. I he depart, let him depert, a Brother or a Siſter is not under WS , 
uc 
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fach caſes. In which words, who ſees not that the Holy Ghoſt openly pronoun- 
ced, that the party without cauſe deſerted, is not bound for another's wiltul deſer- 
tion? 1 

But ſome will ſay, that this is ſpoken of a miſbeliever departing. But I beſeech 
ye, doth not he reject the faith of Chriſt in his deeds, who raſhly breaks the holy 
Covenant of Wedloc inſtituted by God? And beſides this, the holy Spirit does 
not make the miſbelieving of him who departs, but the departing of him who miſ- 
believes, to be the juſt cauſe of freedom to the Brother or Siſter. ' 

Since therfore it will be agreed among Chriſtians, that they who depart from 
Wedloc without juſt cauſe, do not only deny the faith of Matrimony, but of Chriſt 
alſo, whatever they profeſs with their Mouths; it is but reaſon to conclude, that the 
party deſerted is not bound in caſe of cauſleſs deſertion, but that he may lawfully 
ek another conſort, if it be ncedful to him, toward a pure and blameleſs con- 
verſation. 


KA F. XLIL 
That Impotence of Body, Leproſy, Madneſs, &c. are juft cauſes of Divorce. 


F this, becauſe it was not diſputed in the Doctrine and Diſcipline of Divorce, 
him that would know further, I commend to the Latix original. 


CH AP. XLIII. 


That to grant Divorce for all the cauſes which have bin hitherto brought, 
diſagrees not from the words of Chriſt, naming only the cauſe of Adultery. 


OW we muſt ſee how theſe things can ſtand with the words of our Saviour, 
who ſcems directly to forbid all Divorce except it be for Adultery. To the 
underſtanding wherof, we muſt ever remember this: That in the words of our Sa- 
viour there can be no contrariety : 'That his words and anſwers are not to be 
ſiretch*d beyond the queſtion propos'd : That our Saviour did not there purpoſe 
to treat of all the cauſes for which it might be Jawful to divorce and marry again ; 
for then that in the Corinthians of marrying again without guilt of Adultery could not 
be added. That it is not good for that Man to be alone, who hath not the ſpecial 
gift from above. That it is good for every ſuch one to be married, that he may 
ſhun Fornication. | 
With regard to theſe principles, let us ſee what our Lord anſwer'd to the tempt- 
ing Phariſees about Divorce, and ſecond Marriage, and how far his anſwer doth 
extend, x | 
Firſt, no Man who is not very. contentious, will deny that the Phariſees aſſed 
our Lord whether it were lawful to put away ſuch a Wife, as was truly, and ac- 
cording to God's law, to be counted a Wife; that is, ſuch a one as would dwell 
with her Huſband, and both would and could pertorm the neceſſary duties of Wed- 
loc tolerably. But ſhe who will not dwell with her Huſband, is not put away by 
him, but goes of herſelf : and ſhe who denies to be a meet-help, or to be ſo hath 
made herſelf unfit by open Miſdemeanors, or through incurable Impotencies can- 
not be able, is not by the Law of God to be eſteemed a Wife; as hath bin ſhewn 
both from the firſt inſtitution, and other places of Scripture. Neither certainly 
would the Phariſees propound a queſtion concerning ſuch an unconjugal Wife ; 
for their depravation of the Law had breught them to that paſs, as to think a Man 
bad right to put away his Wife for any cauſe, though never ſo ſlight. Since therfore 
it is manifeſt that Chriſt anſwer*d the Phariſees concerning a fit and meet Wife ac- 
cording to the Law of God, whom he forbid to divorce for any cauſe but Forni- 


cation; who ſees not that it is a Wickedneſs ſo to wreſt and extend that Anſwer 


of his, as if it forbade to divorce her who hath already forſaken, or hath loſt the 
place and dignity of a Wife, by deſerved infamy, or hath undertaken to be that 
which ſhe bath not natural ability to be? | | 

This truth is ſo powerful, that it hath mov'd the Papiſts to grant their kind of 
Divorce for other cauſes beſides Adultery, as for ill uſage, and the not perform- 
ing of conjugal duty; and to ſeparate from bed and board for theſe cauſes, which 
is as much Divorce, as they grant for Adultery. 

But ſome perhaps will object, that though it be yielded that our Lord granted Di- 
vorce not only for Adultery, yet it is not certain that he permitted Marriage after 
Vor. I. Pp 2 Divorce, 
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Divorce, unleſs for that only cauſe. I anſwer, firſt, that the Sentence of Divorce 
and ſecond Marriage, is one and the ſame. So that when the right of Divorce a 
evinc'd to belong not only to the cauſe of Fornication, the power of ſecond Marr. 
age is alſo prov'd to be not limited to that cauſe only; and that moſt evident] | 
whenas the Holy Ghoſt, 1 Cor. vii. ſo frees the deſerted party from Bondage 4 
that he may not only ſend a juſt Divorce in caſe of Deſertion, but may fork I 
other Marriage. 

Laſtly, Seeing God will not that any ſhould live in danger of Fornication and 
utter ruin for the default of another, and hath commanded the Huſband to ſend 
away with a Bill of Divorce her whom he could not love; it is impoſſible that th. 
charge of Adultery ſhould belong to him who for lawful cauſes divorces and mar. 
ries, or to her who marries after ſhe hath bin unjuſtly rejected, or to him who re. 
ceives her without all fraud to the former wedloc. For this were a horrid blaſphe. 
my againſt God, ſo to interpret his words, as to make him diſſent from himſelf 
for — ſees not a flat contradiction in this, to enthral blameleſs Men and Women 
to miſeries and injuries, under a falſe and ſoothing title of Marriage, and vet to 
declare by his Apoſtle, that a Brother or Siſter is not under bondage in ſuch caſes ? 
No leſs do theſe two things conflict with themſelves, to entorce the innocent and 
faultleſs to endure the pain and miſery of another's perverſeneſs, or elſe to live in 
unavoidable temptation ; and to affirm elſewhere that he lays on no Man the bur. 
den of another Man's fin, nor doth conſtrain any Man to the endangering of his 


Soul, 


CHAP. XLIV. 
That to thoſe alſo who are juſtly divorc'd, ſecond Marriage ought to be per. 


mitted. 


HIS although it be well prov'd, yet becauſe it concerns only the Offender, 
I leave him to ſearch out his own Charter himſelf in the Author. 


CHAP. XLV. 


That ſome perſons are ſo ordain'd to Marriage, as that they cannot obtain the 
gift of Continence, no not by earneſt Prayer; and that therin every one is t 
be left to his own Judgment and Conſcience, and not to have à burden laid 
upon him by any other, | 


—_— - 


C HAP. XLVI. 


The Words of the Apoſtle concerning the praiſe of ſingle Life unfolded. 


HESE two Chapters not ſo immediately debating the right of Divorce, 
I choſe rather not to inſert. 


CH AP. XLVII. 
The Concluſion of this Treatiſe. 


HESE things, moſt renowned King, I have brought together, both to ex- 
plain for what cauſes the unhappy, but ſometimes moſt neceſſary help 0! 
Divorce ought to be granted, according to God's Word, by Princes and Rulers : 
as alſo to explain how the words of Chriſt do conſent with ſuch a grant. 1 
have bin large indeed both in handling thoſe Oracles of God, and in lay- 
ing down thoſe certain principles, which he who will know what the mind of 
God is in this matter, muſt ever think on and remember. But if we conſider what 
miſt and obſcurity hath bin pour'd out by Antichriſt upon this queſtion, and 
how deep this pernicious contempt of Wedloc, and admiration of ſingle 
life, even in thoſe who are not call'q therto, hath ſunk into many Men's 
erſuaſions, I fear leſt all that hath bin ſaid, be hardly enough to perſuade 


uch that they would ceaſe at length to make themſclves wiſer and holier has = 
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himſelf, in being ſo ſevere to grant lawful Marriage, and ſo eaſy to connive at 
all, not only whoredoms, but deflowerings and adulteries : Whenas among the 
eople of God, no whoredom was to be tolerated. 

Our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who came to deſtroy the works of Satan, ſend down 
his Spirit upon all Chriſtians, and principally upon Chriſtian Governors both in 
Church and Commonwealth (for of the clear judgment of your royal Majeſty I 
nothing doubt, revolving the Scripture ſo often as ye do) that they may acknow- 
ledge how much they provoke the anger of God againſt us, whenas all kind of 
unchaſtity is tolerated, fornications and adulteries wink'd at: But holy and honour- 
able Wedloc is oft with-held by the mere perſuaſion of Antichriſt, from ſuch as 
without this remedy, cannot preſerve themſelves from damnation ! For none who 
hath but a ſpark of honeſty will deny that Princes and States ought to uſe dili- 
cence toward the maintaining of pure and honeſt life among all Men, without 
which all Juſtice, all fear of God, and true Religion decays. 

And who knows not that chaſtity and pureneſs of life can never be reſtor'd, or 
continued in the Commonwealth, unleſs it be firſt eſtabliſh'd in private houſes, 
from whence the whole breed of Men is to come forth? To effect this, no wiſe 
Man can doubt that it is neceſſary for Princes and Magiſtrates firſt with ſeverity 
to puniſh Whoredom and Adultery ; next to ſee that Marriages be lawfully con- 
tracted, and in the Lord ; then that they be faithfully kept; and laſtly, when that 
unhappineſs urges, that they be lawfully diſſolv'd, and other Marriage granted, 
according as the law of God, and of Nature, and Conſtitutions of pious Princes 
have decreed ; as I haveſhewn both by evident authorities of Scripture, together 
with the writings of the ancient Fathers, and other teſtimonies. Only the Lord 
grant that we may learn to prefer his ever juſt and ſaving Word, before the Com- 
ments of Antichritt, too deeply rooted in many, and the falſe and blaſphemous 
Expoſition of our Saviour's words. Amen. 


APOSTSCRIPT. 


H US far Martin Bucer: Whom, where I might without injury to either 
part of the cauſe, I deny not to have epitomiz'd ; in the reſt obſerving a 
well-warranted rule, not to give an Inventory of ſo many words, but to weigh 
their force. I could have added that eloquent and right Chriſtian diſcourſe, writ- 
ten by Eraſmus on this Argument, not diſagreeing in effect from Bucer. But this, 
I hope, will be enough to excuſe me with the mere Engliſhman, to be no forger 
ofnewand looſe opinions. Others may read him in his own phraſe on the firſt to 
the Corinthians, and eaſe me who never could delight in long citations, much leſs 
in whole traductions; whether it be natural diſpoſition or education in me, or that 
my Mother bore me a ſpeaker of what God made mine own, and not a tranſlator. 
There be others alſo whom I could reckon up, of no mean account in the Church 
(and Peter Martyr among the firſt) who are more than half our own in this Con- 
troverſy. But this is a providence not to be lighted, that as Bucer wrote this trac- 
tate of Divorce in England and for England, ſo Eraſmus | cape ag he begun here 
among us the ſame ſubject, eſpecially out of compaſſion, for the need he ſaw this 
Nation had of ſome charitable redreſs herein; and ſeriouſly exhorts others to uſe 
their beſt induſtry in the clearing of this point, wherin cuſtom hath a greater ſway 
than verity, That therfore which came into the mind of theſe two admired ſtran- 
gers to do for England, and in a touch of higheſt prudence which they took to be 
not yet recover'd from monaſtic ſuperſtition, if Ia native am found to have done 
for mine own Country, altogether ſuitably and conformly to their ſo large and 
clear underſtanding, yet without the leaſt help of theirs, I ſuppoſe that hence- 
forward among conſcionable and judicious perſons, it will no more be thought 


to my diſcredit, or at all to this Nation's diſhonour. And if theſe their 


Books, the one ſhall be printed often with beſt allowance in moſt religious 
Cities, the other with expreſs authority of Leo the tenth, a Pope, ſhall for 
the propagating of truth, be publiſh'd and republiſh'd, 3 againſt the receiv'd 
opinion of that Church, and mine containing but the fa 

time of reformation, a time of free ſpeaking, free writing, not find a per- 
miſſion to the Preſs ; I refer me to wiſeſt Men, whether truth be ſuffer'd to be 
truth, or liberty to be liberty now among us, and be not again in danger of new 
5 fetters 


me thing, ſhall in a 
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fetters and captivity after all our hopes and labours loſt: and whether Learning he 
not (which our enemies too prophetically fear*d) in the way to be trodden down 
again by ignorance. Wherof while time is, out of the faith owing to God and 
my Country, I bid this Kingdom beware; and doubt not but God who hath dig- 
nify'd this Parliament already to ſo many glorious degrees, will alſo give them 
(which is a ſingular bleſſing) to inform themſelves rightly in the midſt of an un. 
principled age; and to prevent this working myſtery of ignorance and eccleſ. 
aſtical thraldom, which under new ſhapes and diſguiſes begins a-treſh to grow 
upon us. 


Colaſterion: 
A REPLY to a Nameleſs AN s W ER againſt the 
Doctrine and Diſcipline of Di voRC E. 


Wherin the trivial Author of that Anſwer is diſcovered, the 


Licenſer conferr'd with, and the Opinion which they tra- 
duce, defended. 


P R O V. xxvi. . 
Anſwer a Fool according to his Folly, left he 's wiſe in his own Concett, 


— 


FT ER many Rumours of Confutations and Convictions, forth- coming 
againſt the Doctrine and Diſcipline of Divorce, and now and then a 
by- blow from the Pulpit, feather'd with a cenſure ſtrict indeed, but 
how true, more beholden to the Authority of that devout place which 

it borrow'd to be uttered in, than to any ſound reaſon which it could oracle; 

while Iſtill hoped as for a bleſſing to ſome piece of diligence, or learned diſcretion 
come from them, it was my hap at length, lighting on a certain parcel of _— 
ries, that ſeek and find not, to find not ſeeking, at the tail of Anabaptiſtical, An- 
tinomian, Heretical, Atheiſtical Epithets, a jolly Slander, called Divorce at plea- 
ſure. I ſtood a-while and wonder'd, what we might do to a Man's heart, or what 
Anatomy uſe, to find in it fincerity ; for all our wonted Marks every day fail us, 
and where we thought it was, we ſee it is not, for alter and change reſidence it 
cannot ſure. And yet I ſee no good of Body or of Mind ſecure to a Man for all 
his paſt labours, without perpetual watchfulneſs and perſeverance. Whenas one 
above others, who hath bfr much and long in the defence of Truth, ſhall af- 
ter all this, give her cauſe to leave him ſo deſtitute and ſo vacant of her defence, 
as to yield his Mouth to be the common road of Truth and Falſhood, and ſuch 
Falſhood as is joined with a raſh and heedleſs Calumny of his Neighbour. For 
what Book hath he ever met with, as his complaint is, Printed in the City, main- 
taining either in the title, or in the whole purſuance, Divorce at pleaſure ? Tis 
true, that to divorce upon extreme neceſſity, when through the perverſeneſs, or 
the apparent unfitneſs of either, the continuance can be to both no good at all, but 
an intolerable injury and temptation to the wrong'd and the defrauded, to divorce 
then there is a Book that writes it lawful. And that this Law is a pure and whole- 
lome national Law, not to be with-held from good Men, becauſe others likely 
enough may abuſe it to their pleaſure, cannot be charged upon that Book, but 
muſt be entred a bold and impious Accuſation againſt God himſelf ; who did not 
for this abuſe with-hold it from his own people. It will be juſt therfore, and beſt 
for the reputation of him who in his S«bitanes hath thus cenſured, to recall his 

Sentence. And if out of the abundance of his Volumes, and the readineſs of his 

Quill, and the vaſtneſs of his other Employments, eſpecially in the great Audit 

lor Accounts, he can ſpare us aught to the better underſtanding of this point, he 

mall be thank'd in public; and whathath offended in the Book, ſhall willingly 
ſubmit to his Aka tax Provided he be ſure not to come with thoſe old and ſtale 

Suppoſitions, unleſs he can take away clearly what that Diſcourſe hath urged a- 

gainſt them, by one who will expect other Arguments to be perſuaded the good 

health of a ſound Anſwer, than the Gout and Dropſy of a big Margent, litter'd 
and overlaid with crude and huddled Quotations. But as I ſtill was waiting, 
when theſe light-armed Refuters would have done pelting at their three Lines ut- 
tered with a {age delivery of no Reaſon, but an impotent and worſe than Bonner 
like Cenſure, to burn that which provokes them to a fair diſpute; at lengrh a Book 
was brought to my hands, entitled, An Anfever to the Doctrine and Diſcipline of —_— 

| adly 
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4 REPLY to an Anſwer againſt the 


Gladly I receiv'd it, and very attentively compoſed myfelf to read ; hoping that 
now ſome good Man had vouchſafed the pains to inſtruct me better, than J could 
yet learn out of all the Volumes which for this purpoſe I had viſited, Only this I 
marvell'd, and other Men have ſince, whenas I, in a ſubject ſo new to this A e 
and ſo hazardous to pleaſe, concealed not my Name, why this Author, defend. 
ing that part which is ſo creeded by the People, would conceal his, But ere I could 
enter three leaves intothe Pamphlet, (for I defer the pleaſant rudeneſs, which b 
the licenſer's leave I met withafterwards) my ſatisfaction came in abundantly, that 
it could be nothing why he durſt not name himſelf, but the guilt of his own 
wretchedneſs. For firſt, not to fpeak of his abrupt and bald beginning, his very 
firſt Page notoriouſly bewrays him an literate and arrogant preſumer in that 
which he underſtands not, hearing us in hand as if he knew both Greek and He. 
bret, and is not able to ſpell it; which had he bzen, it had been either written 28 
it ought, or ſcor'd upon the Printer, If it be excuſed as the careleſſneſs of his de- 
puty, be it known, the learned Author himſelf is inventoried, and ſumm'd up to 
the utmoſt value of his Livery-Cloak. Whoever he be, though this to ſome may 
feem a ſlight Conteſt, I ſhall yet continue to think that Man full of other ſecret 
injuſtice, and deceitful pride, who ſhall offer in public to aſſume the ſilt, though 
it be but of a Tongue which he hath not, and would catch his Readers to believe 
of his ability, that which is not in him. The Licenſer indeed, as his Authority 
now ſtands, may licenſe much; but if theſe Greek Orthographies were of his Li- 
cenſing, the Boys at School might reckon with him at his Grammar. Nor did] find 
this his want of the pretended Languages alone, but accompanied with ſuch a law 
and home- ſpun Expreſſion of his Mother- Engliſhall along, without Joint or frame, 
4s made me ere I knew further of him, often ſtop and conclude, that this Author 
could for certain be no other than ſome Mechanic. Nor was the ſtile flat andrude, 
and the matter grave and ſolid, for then there had bin pardon; but fo ſhallow and 
ſo unwary was that alſo, as gave ſufficiently the character of a groſs and ſluggiſh, 
yet a contentious and over-weaning pretender. 4 or firſt, it behoving him to they, 
as he promiſes, what Divorce is, and what the true Doctrine and Diſcipline therof, 
and this being to do by ſuch principles and proofs as are receiv'd on both ſides, he 
rforms neither of theſe; but ſhews it firſt from the Judaical practice, which he 
himſelf difallows, and next from the practice of Canon Law, which the Book he 
would confute utterly rejects, and all Laws depending theron ; which this puny 
Clerk calls the Laws of England, and yet pronounceth them by an Eccleſiaſtical 
Judge: as if that were to be accounted the Law of England, which dependeth on 
the Popery of England; or if it were, this Parlament he might know hath now 
damn'd that Judicature, So that whether his meaning were to inform his own 
Party, or to confute his Adverſary, inſtead of ſhewing us the true Doctrine and 
Diſcipline of Divorce, he ſhews us nothing but his own contemptible Ignorance, 
For what is the Moſaic Law to his Opinion? And what is the Canon, utterly now 
antiquated, either to that, or to mine? Yeſee already what a faithful Definer we 
have of him. From ſuch a wind Egg of definition as this, they who expect any of 
his other Arguments to be well hatch'd, let them enjoy the virtue of their worthy 
Champion. But one thing more I obſcrv*d, a ſingular note of his ſtupidity, and that 
his trade is not to meddle with Books, much leſs with Confutations ; whenas the 
Doctrine of Divorce had now a whole Year bin publifh'd the ſecond time, with 


many Arguments added, and the former ones bettered and confirmed, this idle 


Pamphlet comes-reeling forth againſt the firſt Edition.only, as may 1 5 to any 
by the Pages quoted; which put me in mind of what by chance J had notice of 
to this purpoſe the laſt Summer, as nothing ſo ſerious but happens oft- times to be 
attended with a ridiculous accident: It was then told me that the Doctrine of Di- 
vorce was anſwered, and the Anſwer half printed againſt the firſt Edition, not by 
one, but by a pack of Heads; of whom the chief, by circumſtance, was intimated 
to me, and ſince ratified to be no other, if any can hold laughter, and JI am ſure 
none will gueſs him lower than an actual Serving-man. This Creature, for 
the ſtory muſt on, (and what though he be the loweſt perſon of an Inter- 
lude; lie may deſerve a canvaſſing) tranſplanted himſelf, and to the improve- 
ment of his Wages, and your better notice of his Capacity, turned Soli- 
citor. And having converſed much with a ſtripling Divine or two of theſe 
newly-fledg*d Probationers, that uſually come ſcouting from the Univerſity, 
and lie here no lame Legers to pop into the Betheſda of ſome Knight's Chaplainſhip, 
where they bring Grace to his good Cheer, but no Peace or Benediction elle to his 
Houſc ; theſe made the Cham-party, he contributed the Law, and both joined in 
the Divinity. Which made me intend, following the advice alſo of friends, to lay wo 
| t 
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the thought of miſpending a Reply to the Buz of ſuch a Drone's neſt, But finding 
that it lay, whatever was the matter, half a year after unfiniſhed in the Preſs, and 
hearing for certain that a Divine of note, out of his good- will to the Opinion, had 
taken it into his Reviſe, and ſomething had putout, ſomething put in, and ſtruck 
ithere and there with a clove of his own Calligraghy to keep it from tainting: And 
farther, when I ſaw the Stuff, though very coarſe and threadbare, garniſh'd and 
trimly faced with the commendations of a Licenſer, I reſolv'd, ſo ſoon as leiſure 
granted me the recreation, thatmy Man of Law ſhould not altogether loſe his So- 
citing Although I impute a ſhare of the making to him whoſe Name find in 
the Approbation, who may take, as his Mind ſerves him, this Reply. In the 
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mean while it ſhall be ſecn, I refuſe no Occaſion, and avoid no Adverſary, either 


to maintain what I have begun, or to give it up tor better reaſon. 

To begin then with the Licenſer and his Centure. For a Licenſer is not content- 
ed now to give his ſingle Inprimatur, but brings his Chair into the Title- leaf; there 
fits and judges up, or judges down what Book he gang If this be ſuffered, 
what worthleſs Author, or what cunning Printer will not be ambitious of ſuch a 
ſtale to put off the heavieſt geer ; which may in time bring in round Fees to the 
Licenſer, and wretched miſleading to the People? But to the matter: he approves 
the publiſhing of this Book, to preſerve the ſtrength and honour of Marriage a- 
gainſt thoſe ſad breaches and dangerous abuſes of it. Belike then the wrongful 
ſuffering of all thoſe ſad breaches and abuſes in Marriage to a remedileſs thral- 
dom, is the ſtrength and honour of Marriage; a boiſterous and beſtial Strength, 
a diſhonourable Honour, an infatuated Doctrine, worſe than the Salvo jure of 
tyrannizing, Which we all fight againſt. Next he ſaith, that common Diſcontents 
make theſe Breaches in unſtaid Minds, and Men given to change. His words may 
be apprehended, as if they diſallowed only to divorce for common Diſcontents, 
in unſtaid Minds, having no cauſe, but a deſire of change, and then we agree. 
But if he take all Diſcontents on this ſide Adultery, to be common, that is to ſay, 
not difficult to endure, and to affect only unſtaid Minds, it might adminiſter juſt 
cauſe to think him the unfitteſt Man that could be, to offer at a * Comment upon 
Jeb; as ſeeming by this to have no more true ſenſe of a good Man in his aflicti- 
ons, than thoſe Edomitiſh friends had, of whom Fob complains, and againſt whom 
God teſtifies his anger. Shall a Man of your own Coat, who hath eſpouſed his 
Flock, and repreſents Chriſt more, in being the true Huſband of his Congrega- 
tion, than an ordinary Man doth in being the Huſband of his Wife, and yet this 
repreſentment is thought a chief cauſe why Marriage muſt be inſeparable ; ſhall 
this ſpiritual Man ordinarily for the increaſe of his maintenance, or any ſlight cauſe, 
forſake that wedded Cure of Souls, that ſhould be deareſt to him, and marry ano- 
ther and another? And ſhall not a Perſon wrongfully afflicted, and perſecuted 
even to extremity, forſake an unfit, injurious, and peſtilent Mate, tied only by 
a civil and fleſhly Covenant? It you be a Man fo much hating Change, hate that 
other Change; if yourſelf be not guilty, counſel your Brethren to hate it; and 
| leave to be the ſupercilious Judge of other Men's Miſeries and Changes, that your 
own be not judged. The reaſons of your licenſed Pamphlet, you ſay, are good; 
they muſt be better than your own then, I ſhall wonder elſe how ſuch a trivial 
fellow was accepted and commended, to be the confuter of fo dangerous an Opi- 
nion as ye give out mine. 

Now therlore to your Attorney, ſince no worthier an Adverſary makes his Ap- 
pearance, nor this neither his Appearance, but lurking under the ſafety of his namę- 
leſs obſcurity ; ſuch as ye turn him forth at the Poſtern, I mult accept him, and 
R a better temper than Ajax, do mean to ſcourge this Ram for ye, till I meet with 

is Ces. 

He begins with Law, and we have itof him as good, cheap as any Huckſter at 
Law, newly ſer up, can poſſibly afford, and as impertinent ; but for that he hath 
receiv'd his hanſel. He preſumes alſo to cite the Civil Law, which I perceive, 
by his citing, never came within his Dormitory ; yet what he cites, makes but 
againſt himſelf. & 

His ſecond thing therfore, istorefute the adverſe Poſition, and very methodi- 
cally, three Pages before he ſets it down; and ſets his own in the place, That diſ- 


agreement of Mind or Diſpoſition, though ſhewing itſelf in much ſharpneſs, is. 


not by the Law of God or Man a juſt cauſe of Divorce. | 
To this Poſition Ianſwer; That it lays no battery againſt mine, no nor ſo much as 

faces it, but tacks about long ere it come near, like a harmleſs and reſpectful Con- 

lutement. For I confeſs that diſagreement of Mind or Diſpoſition, though in much 
Vor. I. Q q Marpneſe, 
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ſharpneſs, is not always a juſt cauſe of Divorce; for much may be endured, But 


| what if the ſharpneſs be much more than his much? To that point it is our mi. 


hap we have not here his grave deciſion, He that will contradict the Poſition 
which I alledg'd, muſt hold that no diſagreement of Mind or Diſpoſition can di. 
vorce, though ſhewn in moſt ſharpneſs ; otherwiſe he leaves a place for Equi 
to appoint limits, and ſo his following Arguments will either not prove his own 
Poſition, or not diſprove mine. 

His firſt Argument, all but what hobbles to no purpoſe, is this; Where the 
Scripture commands a thing to be done, it appoints when, how, and for what, az 
in the caſe of Death, or Excommunication. But the Scripture directs not what mea. 
ſure of difagreement or contrariety may divorce z Therfore the Scripture allows 
not any Divorce tor diſagreement. 

Anſw. Firſt, I deny your Major; the Scripture appoints many things, and yet 
Jeaves the circumſtance to Man's diſcretion, particularly in your own Examples; 
Excommunication is not taught when, and for what to be, bur left to the Church, 
How could the Licenſer let pats this childiſh ignorance, and call it good? Next 
in matters of Death, the Laws of Exgland, wherof you have intruded to be Me 
opiniaſtrous Sub- advocate, and are bound to defend them, conceive it not enjoin- 
ed in Scripture, when or for what cauſe they ſhall put to death, as in Adultery, 
Theft, and the like. Your Minor alſo is falſe, for the Scripture plainly ſets 
down for what meaſure of diſagreement a Man may divorce, Deut. xxiv. 1. Learn 
better what that phraſe means, if ſhe find no favour in his eyes. 

Your ſecond Argument, without more tedious fumbling, is briefly thus : If 
Diverſity in Religion, which breeds a greater diſlike than any natural diſagree- 
ment, may not cauſe a Divorce, then may not the leſſer diſagreement : But diver- 
ſity of Religion may not; Ergo. 

An ſco. Firſt, I deny in the Major, that diverſity of Religion breeds a greater 
diſlike to Marriage- duties, than natural Diſagreement. For between Maelite, ot 
Chriſtian and Infidel, more often hath been ſeen too much love : but between them 
who perpetually claſh in natural Contrarieties, it is repugnant that there ſhould be 
ever any married Love or Concord, Next, I deny your Minor, that it is com- 
manded not to divorce in diverſity of Religion, if the Infidel will ſtay : for that 
place in St. Paal commands nothing, as that Book at large affirmed, though you 
over-ſkipt it. 

ey If it do command, it is but with condition that the Infidel be content, 


and well. pleaſed to ſtay, which cuts off the ſuppoſal of any great hatred or diſ- 


quiet between them, ſeeing the Infidel had liberty to depart at pleaſure; and ſo 
this compariſon avails nothing. 

Your third Argument is from Deut. xxii. If a Man hate his Wife, and raiſe an 
ill report, that he found her no Virgin; it this were falſe, he might not put her 
away, though hated never ſo much. 

Anſwer, This was a malicious hatred, bent againſt her Life, or to ſend her out 
of doors without her Portion, Such a hater loſes by due puniſhment that privilege, 
Deut. xxiv. 1. to divorce for a natural Diſlike; which though it could not love 
conjugally, yet ſent away civilly, and with juſt conditions. But doubtleſs the Wife 
in that former caſe had liberty to depart trom her falſe Accuſer, leſt his hatred 
ſhould prove mortal; eiſe that Law peculiarly made to right the Woman, had 
turned to her greateſt miſchief. 

Your fourth Argument; One Chriſtian ought to bear the infirmities of another, 
but chiefly of his Wife, 

An ſerer. I grant infirmities, but not outrages, nor perpetual defraudments of 
trueſt conjugal ſociety, not injuries and vexations as importunate as fire, Vet to 
endure very much, might do well an Exhortation, but not a compulſive Law. 
For the Spirit of God himſelf, by Solomon, declares that ſuch a Conſort the 
Earth cannot bear, and better 88 a corner of the Houſe-top, or in the Wil— 
derneſs. Burthens may be borne, but ſtill with conſideration to the ſtrength 
of an honeſt Man complaining. Charity indeed bids us lorgive our Enemies, 
yet doth not force us to continue friendſhip and familiarity with thoſe friends 
who have been falſe or unworthy towards us; but is contented in our peace 
with them, at a fair diſtance. Charity commands not the Huſband to re- 
ceive again into his Boſom the adulterous Wife, but thinks it enough, if he dif- 
miſs her with a beneficent and peaceful Diſmiſſion. No more doth Charity com- 
mand]; nor can her Rule compel, to retain in neareſt Union of Wedloc, one whoſe 
other groſſeſt faults, or diſabilities to perform what was covenanted, are the juſt a 
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ſes of as much grievance and diflenſion in a F amily, as the private Act of Adulte- 
ry. Let not therfore, under the name of fulfilling Charity, ſuch an unmerciſul 
and more than legal Yoke, be padlock'd upon the Neck of any Chriſtian. 

Your fifth Argument: It the Huſband ought to love his Wife, as Chriſt his 
Church, then ought ſhe not to be put away for contrariety of Mind. 

Anſwer. This Similitude turns againſt him: For it the Huſband muſt be as 
Chriſt to the Wife, then muſt the Wife be as the Church to her Huſband. If 
there be a perpetual contrariety of Mind in the Churchtoward Chriſt, Chriſt him- 
ſelf threatens to divorce ſuch a Spouſe, and hath often done it, It they urge this 
was no true Church, I urge again that was no true Wife. 

His ſixth Argument is from Math. v. 32. which he expounds after the old 
faſhion, and never takes notice of what I brought againſt that Expoſition ; let him 
therfore ſeek his Anſwer there. Yetcan he not leave this Argument, but he muſt 
needs firſt ſhew us a curvet of his madneſs, holding out an Objection, and run- 
ing himſelf upon the point. F or, ſaith he, if Chriſt except no Cauſe but Adultery, 
then all other Cauſes, as Frigidity, inceſtuous Marriage, Sc. are no Cauſes of 
Divorce; and anſwers, That the Speech of Chriſt holds univerſally, as he intend- 
ed it; namely, to condemn ſuch Divorce as was ground'efly practiſed among the 
Jews, for every cauſe which they thought ſufficient, not checking the Law of 
Conſanguinities or Affinitics, or forbidding other Cauſe which makes Marriage 
void, ipſo fatto. : 

Anfe. Look to it now, you be not found taking Fees on both ſides; for it 
you once bring Limitations to the univerſal Words of Chriſt, another will do as 
much with as good Authority ; and affirm, that neither did he check the Law, 
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Deut. xxiv. 1. nor forbid the Cauſes that make Marriage void actually; which if 


any thing in the World doth, Unfitneſs doth, and Contrariety of Mind; yea, 
more than Adultery, for that makes not the Marriage void, not much more un- 
fit, but for the time, if the offended Party forgive. But Unfitneſs and Contrari- 
ety fruſtrates and nullifies tor ever, unleſs it be a rare chance, all the good and 
peace of wedded Converſation z and leaves nothing between them enjoyable, but 
a prone and ſavage Neceſſity, not worth the name of Marriage, unaccompanied 
with Love. Thus much his own Objection hath done againſt himſelf, 

Argument 7th, He inſiſts, that Man and Wife are one fleſh, therfore muſt not 
ſeparate. But muſt be ſent to look again upon the * 35th Page of that Book, 
where he might read an Anſwer, which he ſtirs not. Yet can he not abſtain, but he 
muſt do us another pleaſure ere he goes; although I call the Common Pleas to 
witneſs, I have not hired his Tongue, whatever Men may think by his arguing. 
For beſides Adultery, he excepts other Caules which diſſolve the Union of being 
one fleſh, either directly, or by conſequence. If only Adultery be excepted by our 
Saviour, and he voluntarily can add other Exceptions that diſſolve that Union, 
both directly and by conſequence, theſe Words of Chriſt, the main Obſtacle of 
Divorce, are open to us by his own Invitation, to include whatever Cauſes diſſolve 
that Union of Fleſh, either directly or by conſequence, Which, till he name o— 
ther Cauſes more likely, I affirm to be done ſooneſt by Unfitneſs and Contrariety 
of Mind; for that induces Hatred, which is the greateſt Diffolver both of ſpiri- 
tual and corporal Union, turning the Mind, and conſequently the Body, to other 
Objects. Thus our doughty Adverſary, either directly or by conſequence, yields 
us the queſtion with his own Mouth ; and the next thing he does, recants it again, 

His 8th Argument ſhivers in the uttering, and he confeſſeth to be not over-con- 
fident of it; but of the reſt itmay be ſworn he1s. St. Paul, 1 Cor. vii. ſaith, that 
8 married hade trouble in the fleſh ; therfore we mult bear it, though never lo into- 
erable. 

I anſwer, If this be a true conſequence, why are not all Troubles to be born 
alike ? Why are we ſuffered to divorce Adulteries, Deſertions, or Friz iditics ? 
Who knows not that Trouble and Affliction is the Decrce of God upon every 
ſtate of Life? Follows it therfore, that though they grow cxccflive and inſuppor- 
table, we muſt not avoid them? If we may in all other Conditions, and not in 
Marriage, the doom of our ſuffering ties us not by the Trouble, but by the Bond 
of Marriage; and that muſt be proved inſeparable from other Reaſons, not from 
| this place, And his own Confeſſion declares the weakneſs of this Argument, yet 

his ungovern'd Arrogance could not be diſſuaded from venting it. 
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His 9th Argument is, that a Huſband muſt love his Wife as himſelf ; therfore 
he may not diyorce for any Diſagreement, no more than-he may ſeparate his $ 
trom his Body. 

I anſwer : If he love his Wife as himſelf, he mult love her fo far as he may ps. 
ſerve him to her in achcertul and comfortable manner, and not fo as to ruin Him. 
ſelf by Anguiſh and Sorrow, without any benefit to her. Next, if the Huſhagq 
muſt love his Wife as himſelf, ſhe muft be underſtood a Wite in ſome reaſenable 
meaſure, willing and ſufficient to perform the chief Duties of her Covenant, clie 
by the hold of this Argument, it would be his great Sin to divorce either tor Adu 
tery or Deſertion. The reſt of this will run circuit with th: Union of one Ficth 
which was anſwered before. And that to divorce a Relative and Metaphoricy] 
Union of two Bodies into one Fleſh, can't be liken'd in all things to the dividing 
of that natural Union of Soul and Body into one Perſon, is apparent of it{elf. 

His laſt Argument he fetches from the inconvenience that would follow upon 
this treedom ot Divorce, to the corrupting of Men's minds, and the overturn, 
of all human Society. 3 

But tor me, let God and Maſes anſwer this Blaſphemer, whodares bring in ſuch 
a foul Indictment againſt the Divine Law. Why did God permit this to his Pco- 
pe the Jeus, but that the Right and Good which came directly therby, was more 
in his elteem, than the Wrong and Evil which came by accident? And tor tho 
weak Suppoſes of Infants that would be left in their Mothers Belly (Which muſt 
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needs be good News for Chamber-maids to hear a Serving-man grown io provi. 


dent for great Bellies) and Portions and Jointures likely to incur imbezlement 
hereby, the ancient Civil Law inſtructs us plentifully how to award, which vr 
profound Oppoſite knew not, for it was not in his Tenures, 

His Arguments are ſpun; now follows the Chaplain with his Antiquities, a. 
{er if he had refrained, tor his very touching aught that is learned, ſoils it, and 
lays him ſtill more and more open, a conſpicuous Gull. There being both Fu- 
thers and Councils more ancient, wherwith to have ſerved luis purpoſe better than 
with what he cites, how may we do to know the ſubtle dritt that moved him to 
begin firſt with the twelfth Council of Toledo? I would not undervalue the depta 
of his Not ion; but perhaps he had heard that the Men of Toledo had ſtore oi good 
Blade Mettle, and were excellent at Cutling: Who can tell bur it might be the 
reach of his policy, that theſe able Men of Deciſion would do beſt to have the 
prime ſtroke among his Teſtimonies in deciding this cauſe ? But all this craft a- 
vails him not; for ſeeing they allow no cauſe of Divorce but Fornication, what 
do theſe keen Doctors here, but cut him over the Sinews with their Toledo, for 
holding in the precedent Page other Cauſes of Divorce beſides, both directly and 
by conſequence? As evil doth that Saxon Council, next quoted, beſtead him. For 
it it allow Divorce preciſely for no cauſe but Fornication, it thwarts his own Ex- 
polition : and if itunderſtand Fornication largely, it ſides with whom he would 
confute. However, the Authority of that Synod can be but ſmall, being under 
Theodorus, the Canterbury Biſhop, a Grecian Monk of Tarſus, revolted from his 
own Church to the Pope. What have we next? The Civil Law ſtufted in between 


two Councils, as if the Code had been ſome Synod; tor that he underſtood him- 


ſelf in this Quotation, is incredible; where the Law, Cad. J. 3. it. 38. leg. 11, 
ſpeaks not of Divorce, but againſt the dividing of Poſſeſſions to divers Heirs, 
wherby the married Servants of a great Family were divided, perhaps into dil- 
tant Countries and Colonies ; Father from Son, Wife from Huſband, fore againſt 
their will. Somewhat lower he confeſſeth, that the Civil Law allows many Rea- 
{ons of Divorce, but the Canon Law decrees otherwile ; a fair credit to his cauſe 
And J amaze me, though the fancy of this Doubt be as obtuſe and fad as any 
Mallet, how the Licenter could ſleep out all this, and ſuffer him to uphold his O- 
pinion by Canons and Gregorial Decretals; a Law which not only his Adverſary, 
but the whole Reformation of this Church and State hath branded and rejected. 
As ignorantly, and too ignorantly to deceive any Reader but an unlearned, he talks 
ot 7uſtin Martyr's Apology, not telling us which of the twain 3; for that paſſage in 
the beginning of his firſt, which I have cited elſcwhere, plainly makes againſt 
him: So doth Tertullian, cited next, and next Eraſinus, the one againſt Marcicn, 
the other in his Annotations on Malibeto, and to the Corinthians, And thus ye have 
the Liſt of his choice Antiquities, as pleaſantly choſen as ye would wiſh from 4 
Man of his handy Vocation, putted up with no luck at all, above the ſtint of his 
Capacity, 


Now 
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Vow he comes to the Poſition, which I ſet down whole; and like an able Text- 
wan, its it into four, that he may the better come at it with his Barber-Surgery, 
ind his Sleeves turned up. Wherin firſt, he denics that any Diſpoſition, Unfit- 
gels, or Contrariety of Mind, is unchangeable in Nature, but that by the help of 
Diet and Phyſic, it may be altered. 

| mean not to diſpute Philoſophy with this Pork, who never read any. But I 
appeal to all Experience, though there be many drugs to purge theſe redundant 
Humours and Circulations, that commonly impair Health, and are not natural, 
whether any Man can with the ſafety of his lite bring a healthy Conſtitution into 
Phyſic with this deſign, to alter lus natural temperament and diſpoſition of Mind. 
How much more vain and ridiculous would it be, by altering and rooting up the 
Grounds of Nature, which is moſt likely to produce Death or Madneſs, to hope 
the reducing of a Mind to this or that fitneſs, or two diſagreeing Minds to a mu- 
tual Sympathy ? Suppoſe they might, and that with great danger of their Lives 
and right Senſes, alter one temperature, how can they know that the ſucceeding 
Diſpolition will not be as far from Fitneſs and Agreement? They would perhaps 
change Melancholy into Sanguine 3 but what if Phlegm and Choler in as great 
1 meaſure come inſtead, the Unfitneſs will be {till as difficult and troubleſome ? 
But lattly, whether theſe things be changeable or not, Experience teaches us, and 
our Poſition ſuppoſes that they ſeldom do change in any time commenſurable to 
the Neceſſities of Man, or convenient to the Ends of Marriage; and if the fault be 
in the one, ſhall the other live all his days in Bondage and Miſery for another's 
perverſeneſs, or immedicable diſaffection? To my friends, of which may feweſt 
be ſo unhappy, I have a Remedy, as they know, more wile and manly to pre- 
ſcribe: but for his Friends and Followers (of which many may deferve juſtly to 
feel themſelves the unhappineſs which they conſider not in others) I ſend them by 
his advice to {it upon the Stool and ſtrain, till their croſs Diſpoſitions and Contra- 
rietics of Mind ſhall change to a better correſpondence, and to a quicker apprehen- 
ſion of common ſenſe, and their own good, 

His ſecond Reaſon is as heedlefs ; becauſe that Grace may change the Diſpoſi- 
tion, therfore no Indiſpoſition may cauſe Divorce. 

Anſco. Firſt, it will not be deniable that many perſons, gracious both, may yet 
happen to be very unfitly married to the great diſturbance of either. Secondly, 
What if one have Grace, theother not, and will not alter, as the Scriptures teſtity 
there be of thoſe, in whom we may expect a change, when the Black-a-mocr chan- 
ges his colour, or the Leopard his Spots, Jer. xiii. 23. Shall the gracious therfore 
dwell in torment all his life for the ungracious ? We ſee that holieſt Precepts, than 
which there can no better Phyſic be adminiſtred to the mind of Man, and ſet on 
with powerful preaching, cannot work this cure, no not in the Family, not in the 
Wiſe of him that preaches day and night to her. What an unreaſonable thing it 
is, that Men, and Clergymen eſpecially, ſhould exact ſuch wondrous changes in 
another Man's Houſe, and are ſeen to work ſo little in their own? 

To the ſecond Point of the Poſition, That this Unfitneſs hinders the main Ends 
and Benefits of Marriage; he anſwers, if I mean the Unfitneſs of Choler, or ſullen 
Diſpoſition, that /oft words, according to Solomon, pacify wrath. 

But I reply, That the ſaying of Solomon is a Proverb, frequently true, not uni- 
verſally, as both the Event ſhews, and many other Sentences written by the ſame 
Author, particularly of an evil Woman, Prov. xx. 9, 19. and in other Chapters, 
that ſhe is better ſhunn'd than dwelt with, and a Deſert is preferr'd before her So- 
ciety. What need the Spirit of God put this choice into our heads, if ſoft words 
could always take effect with her? How frivolous is not only this Diſputer, but 
he that taught him thus, and let him come abroad ? 8 

To his ſecond Anſwer I return this, That although there be not eaſily found ſuch 
an Antipathy, as to hate one another like a Toad or Poiſon; yet that there is oft 
ſuch a diſlike in both, or either, to conjugal Love, as hinders all the comfort of 
Matrimony, ſcarce any can he ſo ſimple as not to apprehend. And what can be 
that favour, found or not found, in the eyes of the Huſband, but a natural Liking 
or Diſliking ; wherof the Law of God, Deut. xxiv. bears witneſs, as of an ordinary 
Accident, and determines wiſely and divinely therafter. And this diſſatisfaction 
happening to be in the one, not without the unſpeakable diſcomfort of the other, 
mult he be left like a thing conſecrated to Calamity and Deſpair, without re- 
demption? | 
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Againſt the third Branch of the Poſition, hedenics that Solace and Peace, w Ks 
is contrary to Diſcord and Variance, is the main end of Marriage. Whatthe, p 
He will have it the Solace of Male and Female. Came this Doctrine ot of ſome 
School or ſome Sty ? Who but one forſaken of all Senſe and civil Nat. and 
chiefly of Chriſtianity, will deny that Peace, contrary to Diſcord, is the Callie 
and the general End of every Chriſtian, and of all his Actions, and more effec 
ly of Marriage, which is the deareſt League of Love, and the deareft Reer. 
blance of that Love which in Chriſt 1s deareſt to his Church? How then can Peace 
and Comfort, as it is contrary to Diſcord, which God hates to dwell v ith, not be 
the main end of Marriage? Diſcord then we ought to fly, and to puriue P E 
far above the obſervance of a civil Covenant already broken, and the breaking 
daily iterated on the other fide. And what better Teſtimony than the words of tha 
Inſtitution itſelt, to prove that a converſing Solace and peaceful Socicty, is 
prime end of Marriage, without which noother Help or Office can be mutual, "ih 
ſceming the Dignity of reaſonable Creatures, that ſuch as they ſhould be coupledin 
tlie Rites of Nature by the mere compulſion of Luft, without Love or Peace, worſ 
than wild Beaſts? Nor was it half ſo wiſely ſpoken as ſome deem, though 4: 125 
ſpake it, that if God had intended other than Copulation in Marriage, he wind; 
for Adam have created a Friend, rather than a Wife, to converſe with, and a 
own Writers blame him for this opinion: for which and the like paſſages, ey 
cerning Marriage, he might be juſtly taxed of Ruſticity in theſe attairs, For this 
cannot but be with caſe concerved, that there is one ſocicty of grave Fri, adſhin 
and another amiable and attractive Society of conjugal Love, beſides the deeg 5 
Procreation, which of itſelf ſoon cloys, and is deſpiſed, unlets it be cheriſh'd an 
re-incited with a pleaſing Converſation. Which it ignoble and ſwainiſh Miz, 
cannot apprehend, ſhall ſuch merit therfore to be the Cenſurers of more | 
and vertuous Spirits? 

Aga inſt the laſt Point of the Poſition, to prove that Contrariety of Mind is not 
a greater cauſe of Divorce than corporal Frigidity, he enters into ſuch a tedious 
ani drawling tale of Burning, and Burning, and Luſt and Burning, that the du 
Argument itſelf burns too for want of ſtirring ; and yet all this Burning is not able 
to expel the Frigidity of his Brain. So long therfore as that Cauſe in the Poſition 
ſhall be proved a ſufficient cauſe of Divorce, rather than ſpend words with this 
fleamy Clod of an Antagoniſt, morethan of neceſſity and a little merriment, [ will 
not now contend whethcr it be a greater Cauſe than Frigidity or no. 

His next attempt is upon the Arguments which I brought to prove the Poſi.ion, 
And for the firit, not finding it of that ſtructure as to be icaled with his ſhort Lad- 
der, he retreats with a Bravado, that it deſerves no Anſwer. And I as much won- 
der what the whole Book delerved, to be thus troubled and ſolicited by fuch a 
paltry Solicitor, I would he had not calt the gracious Eye of his Duncery upon 
the ſmall Deſerts of a Pamphlet, whoſe every Line meddled with, uncaſes him to 
Scorn and Laughter, | | 

Thar which he takes for the ſecond Argument, if he look better, is no Argu- 
ment, but an Induction to thoſe that follow, Then he {tumbles that I ſhould fay, 
the gentleſt ends of Marriage, conteſting that he underſtands it not. And I believe 
him heartily : For how ſhould he, a Serving-man both by Nature and by Function, 
an Idiot by breeding, and a Solicitor by Preſumption, ever come to know or feel 
within himſelf what the meaning is of gentle? He blames it for a neat Phraſe, for 
nothing angers him more than his own proper Contrary, Yet altogether without 
Art ſure he is not; for who could have deviſed to give us more briefly a better 
deſcription of his own Servility ? 

But what will become now of the Buſineſs I know not; for the Man is ſudden- 
ly taken with a Lunacy of Law, and ſpeaks Revelations out of the Attorney's A- 
cademy only from a lying Spirit: For he ſays, that where a thing is void 2% fac- 
to, there needs no legal Procceding to make it void ; which is falſe, for Marriage 
is void by Adultery or Frigidity, yct not made void without legal Proceeding, 
Then aſks my Opinion of Joh - Noa and Fobn-a ${iles : And I anſwer him, 
that I, for my part, think 7ovz Dory was a better Man than both of them; for 
certainly they were the greateſt Wranglers that ever lived, and have fill'd all our 
Law-books with the obtunding Story of their Suits and Trials, 

After this he tells a miraculous piece of Antiquity, how two Romans, Tis 
and Sempronins, made Feoffments, at Rome ſure, and levied Forces by the Common 
Law, But no his fit of Law paſt, yet hardly come to himſelf, he maintains, that if Mar- 
riage be void, as being neitlier of God nor Nature, there needs no legal procecdingto 
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part it, and I tell him that offends not me; Then, quoth he, this is nothing to 
your Book, being the Doctrine and Diſcipline of Divorce. But that I deny him; 
for all Diſcipline is not Legal, that is to ſay, Juridical, but ſome is Perſonal, ſome 
(Economical, and ſome Eccleſiaſtical. 

Laſtly, If I prove that contrary Diſpoſitions are joined neither of God nor Na- 
ture, and ſo the Marriage void, he will give me the controverſy, I have proved 
it in that Book to any wiſe Man, and without more ado the Inſtitution proves it. 

Where I anſwer an objection uſually made, that the Diſpoſition ought to be 
known before Marriage, and ſhew how difficult it is to chuſe a fit Conlort, and 
how eaſy to miſtake ; the Servitor would know what I mean by Converſation, de- 
chring his Capacity nothing refined ſince his Law-puddering, but {till the fume 
it was in the Pantry, and at the Drefſer. Shall I argue of Converſation with this 
Hoyden, to go and practiſe at his opportunities in the Larder ? To Men of Qua- 
lity I have {aid enough; and Experience confirms by daily Example that wilelt, 
ſobereſt, juſteſt Men are ſometimes miſcrably miſtaken in their choice, Whom 
to leave thus without remedy, toſt and tempeſted in a moſt unquiet Sea of Afflic- 
tions and Temptations, I ſay is molt unchriſtianly. 

But he goes on to untruſs my Arguments, imagining them his Maſter's Points. 
Only in the paſſage following, I cannot but admire the ripeneſs, and the Yreg- 
nance of his native treachery, endeavouring to be more a Fox than his wit wil | ſuf- 
er him. Wheras I briefly mentioned certain Heads of diſcourſe, whichTreferr'd to 
aplace more proper accordingto my Method, to be treated there at full with all their 
Reaſons about them, this Brain-worm againſt all the Laws of diſpute, will nceds 
deal with them here. And asa Country Hind, ſometimes ambitiousto ſhew his bet- 
ters that he is not ſo ſimple as you take him, and that he knows his advantages, 
will teach us a new trick to confute by. And would you think to what a pride he 
ſwells in the Contemplation of his rare ſtratagem, offering to carp at the Lan- 
guage of a Book, which yet he confeſſes to be generally commended ; while him- 
ſelf will be acknowledged by all that read him, the baſeſt and the hungreſt indigh- 
ter, that could take the boldneſs to look abroad. Obſerve now the Arrogance of 
a Groom, how it will mount. I had written that common Adultery is a thing 
which the rankeſt politician would think it ſhame and diſworſhip, that his Law 
ſhould countenance. Firſt, it offends him, that ran#ef ſhould fignify aught but 
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his own ſmell ; who that knows Engliſh would not underſtand me, when I ſay a 


rank Serving-man, a rank Pettifogger, to mean a mere Serving-man, a mere 
and arrant Pettifogger, who lately was ſo hardy, as tolay afide his Buckram-wal- 
et, and make himſelf a Fool in Print, with confuting Books which are above 
him ? Next, the word Politician is not uſed to his Maw, and therupon he lays 
the moſt notorious Hobby-horſe, jeſt ing and friſking in the Luxury of his Nom. 
ſenſe with ſuch poor fetches to cog a laughter from us, that no antic Hob-nail at 
2 Morris, but is more handſomely facetious. ; : 

Concerning that place Deut. XX1v. 1, which he ſaith to be the main Pillar of my 
Opinion, though I rely more on the Inſtitution than on that: Theſe two Pillars J 
doindeed confeſs are to me as thoſe two in the Porch of the Temple, Fachin and 
Haag, which names import Eſtabliſhment and Strength; nor do I fear who can 
ſhake them. The Expoſition of Deut. which I brought, is the received Expoſi- 
tion, both ancient and modern, by all Learned Men, unleſs it be a Monkiſh Pa- 
piſt here and there: and the Gloſs which he and his obſcure Aſſiſtant would per- 
ſuade us to, is merely new and abſurd, preſuming out of his utter ignorance in the 
Hebrew, to interpret theſe words of the Text; firſt; in a miſtaken ſenſe of unclean- 
nels, againſt all approved Writers. Secondly, in a limited ſenſe, whenas the Ori— 
ginal ſpeaks without limitation, ſome uncleanneſs or any: and it had been a wiſe 

w indeed to mean itſelf particular, and not to expreſs the caſe which this a- 
cute Rabbi hath all this while been hooking for; wherby they who are moſt par- 
tial to him may gueſs that ſomething is in this Doctrine which J alledge, that for- 
ces the Adverſary to ſuch a new and ſtrained Expoſition: Wherin he does nothing 
tor above four Pages, but founder himſelf to and fro in his own Objections; one 
While denying that Divorce was permitted, another while affirming that it was per- 
mitted for the Wife's ſake, and after all, diſtruſts himſelf. And for his ſureſt re- 
lrement, betakes him to thoſe old Suppoſitions, that Chriſt aboliſh*'d the Moſaic 
Law of Divorce ; that the Fews had not ſufficient knowledge in this point, thro? 
the darkneſs of the Diſpenſaticn of heavenly things ; that under the plenteous 

race of the Goſpel, we are tied by cruelleſt compulſion tolivein Marriage till death, 
ich che wickedeſt, theVorſt, the moſt perſecuting Mate, Theſe ignorant and doting 
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ſurmiſes he might have read confuted at large, even in the firſt Edition, but found 
it ſafer to paſs that part over in ſilence. So that they who ſee not the ſottiſhneſ 
of this his new and tedious Expoſition, are worthy to love it dearly, 

His Explanation done, he charges me with a wicked Gloſs, and almoſt Blaf. 
phemy, for ſaying that Chriſt in teaching, meant not always to be taken word 
for word; but like a wiſe Phyſician, adminiſtring one Excel againſt another, to 
reduce us to a perfect mean, Certainly to teach us, were no diſhoneſt Method: 
Chriſt himſelf hath often uſed Hyperboles in his teaching; and graveſt Authors, 
both Ariſtotle in the ſecond of his Ethics to Nichomachus, and Seneca in his ſeventh 
de Beneficiis, adviſe us toſtretch out the Line of Precept oft. times beyond mea- 
ſure, that while we tend further, the mean might be the caſier attained, And who. 
ever comments that gth of Malt het, when he comes to the turning of Cheek after 
Cheek to blows, ard the parting both with Cloak and Coat, if any pleaſe to be 
the rifler, will be forced to recommend himſelt to the fame Expoſition, though 
this chattering Law-monger be bold to call it wicked. Now note another precious 
piece of him; Chriſt, ſaith he, doth not ſay that an unchaſte Losk is Adultery, but 
the Luſting after her; as if the looking unchaſtely could be without luſting. This 
gear is licenled for good reaſon, Inprimatur. 

Next he would prove that the Speech of Chriſt is not uttered in exceſs againſt 
the Phariſees, firſt, becauſe he ſpeaks it to his Ons Matth. 5. which is falſe, 
for he ſpake it to the Multitude, as by the firſt Verſe is evident, among which in 
all likelihood were many Phariſees, but out ot dc ubt, all of them Phariſcan Diſci- 

les, and bred up in their Doctrine; from which extremes of Error and Falſity, 
Chriſt throughout his whole Sermon Jabours to reclaim the People. Secondly, faith 
he, becauſe Chriſt forbids not only putting away, but marrying her who is put a- 
way. Acutely, as if the Phariſees might not have offended as much in marrying 
the Divorc'd, as in divorcing the Married. The Precept may bind all, rightly 
underſtood ; and yet the vchement manner of giving it, may be occaſioned only 
by the Phariſees. | 

Finally, he winds up his Text with much doubt and trepidation ; for it may be 
his Trenchers were not ſcrap'd, and that which never yet afforded Corn of Savour 
to his Noddle, the Salt-ſeller was not rubb'd: and therfore in this haſte eaſily 
granting, that his Anſwers fall foul upon each other, and praying, you would not 
think he writes as a Prophet, but as a Man, he runs to the Black Jack, fills his 
Flaggon, ſpreads the Table, and ſerves up Dinner. 

After waiting and voiding, he thinks to void my ſecond Argument, and the 
contradictions that will follow both in the Law and Goſpel, if the Moſaic Law 
were abrogated by our Saviour, and a compulſive Prohibition fix'd inſtead : and 
ſings his old Song, that the Goſpel counts unlawtul that which the Law allow'd, 
inſtancing in Circumciſion, Sacrifices, Waſhings, But what are theſe ceremonial 
things to the changing of a moral point in houſho'd Duty, equally belonging to 
Few and Gentile ? Divorce was then right, now wrong; then permitted in the 
rigorous time of Law, now forbidden by Law, even to the moſt extremely at- 
flictecl, in the favourable time of Grace and Freedom. But this is not for an un- 
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the Snuff; which brought forth his ſcullionly Paraphraſe on St. Paul, whom he 
brings in, diſcourſing ſuch idle ſtuff to the Maids and Widows, as his own ſervile 
Inurbanity forbears not to put into the A poſt le's mouth, of the Soul's converſing: 
and this he preſumes todo, being a Bayard, who never had the ſoul to know what 
converſing means, but as his Provender, and the familiarity of the Kitchen 
ſchooled his conceptions. | | 

He paſſes to the third Argument, like a Boar in a Vineyard, doing naughtelle; 
but till as he goes champingand chewing over, what I could mean by this Chi. 
mzraof a ft converſing Soul, Notions and Words never madetfor thoſe chops ; but 
like a generous Wine, only by over-working the ſettled Mud of his fancy, to make 
him drunk, and diſgorge his vileneſs the more openly. All perſons of gentle 
Breeding (I fay gentle, though this Barrow grunt at the word) I know will appre- 
hend, and be ſatisfied in what I ſpake, how unpleaſing and diſcontenting the So- 
ciety of Body muſt needs be between thoſe whoſe Minds cannot be fociable. But 
what ſhould a Man ſay more to a Snout in this pickle? What Language can be 
low and degencrate enough? 

The fourth Argument which Thad, was, That Marriage being a Covenant, the ve- 
ry being wherof conſiſts in the performance of unfeigned Love and Peace; if that 
were not telerably performꝰꝗ, the Covenant became brokeand revocable. Which how 
Can any, in whole mind the principles of right Reaſon and Juſtice are not cancelld, 


deny: 
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deny? For how can a thing ſubſiſt, when the true Eſſence therof is diſſolved? Yet 
this he denies, and yet in ſuch a manner as alters my aſſertion ; for he puts in, 
though the main end be not attained in full meaſure : but my Poſition is, if it be 
not tolerably attained, as throughout the whole Diſcourſe is apparent, 

Now for his Reaſons; Heman found not that Peace and Solace which is the 
main end of Communion with God, ſhould he therfore break off that Communion ? 

I anſwer, That if Heman found it not, the fault was certainly his own: but in 
Marriage it happens far otherwiſe : ſometimes the fault is plainly not his who 
ſeeks Divorce: ſometimes it cannot be diſcern'd whoſe fault it is; and therfore 
cannot in Reaſon or Equity be the matter of an abſolute Prohibition. 

His other inſtance declares, what a right handy-crafts Man he is of petty Caſes, 
and how unfit to be aught elſe at higheſt, but a Hackney of the Law. I change 
Houſes with a Man; it is ſuppoſed I do it for my own ends; I attain them not in 
this Houſe ; I ſhall not therfore go from my Bargain. How without fear might 
the young Charinus in Andria now cry out, What likeneſs can be here to a Marri- 
age! In this Bargain was no Capitulation, but the yielding of Poſſeſſion to one 
another, wherin each of them had kis ſeveral end apart ? In Marriage there is a 
ſolemn Vow of Love and Fidelity each to other: this Bargain is fully accompliſh'd 
in the change; in Marriage the Covenant ſtill is in performing. If one of them 
perform nothing tolerably, but inſtead of Love, abound in Diſaffection, Diſobe- 
dience. Fraud, and Hatred ; what thing in the nature of a Covenant ſhall bind the 
other to ſuch a perdurable miſchief ? Keep to your Problems of ten groats, theſe 
matters are not for Pragmatics, and Folk-mooters to babble in. 

Concerning the place of Paul, that God hath called us to peace, 1 Cor. vii. and 
therfore certainly, if any where in this World, we have a right to claim it rea- 
ſonably in Marriage; it is plain enough in the ſenſe which I gave, and confeſt by 
Paræus, and other Orthodox Divines, to be a good ſenſe, and this Anſwerer doth 


not weaken it, The other place, that he who hateth, may put away, which, if 1 


ſnew him, he promiſes to yield the whole Controverſy, is, beſides Deut. xxiv. 1. 
Deut. xxi. 14. and before this, Exod. xxi. 8. Of Malachi I have ſpoken more in 
another place; and ſay again, that the beſt Interpreters, all the Ancient, and 
moſt of the Modern tranſlate it, as I cite it, and very few otherwiſe, wherof per- 
haps Junius is the chief. 

Another thing troubles him, that Marriage is called the Myſtery of Foy. Let it 
ſtill trouble him; for what hath he to do either with joy or with myſtery ? He 
thinks it frantic Divinity to ſay, it is not the outward continuance of Marriage 
that keeps the Covenant of Marriage whole ; but whoſoever doth moſt according 
to peace and love, whether in Marriage or Divorce, he breaks Marriage leaſt. If 
I ſhall ſpell it to him, he breaks Marriage leaſt, is to ſay, he diſhonours not Mar- 
riage; for leaſt is taken in the Bible, and other good Authors, for, not at all. 
And a particular Marriage a Man may break, if for a lawful Cauſe, and yet not 
break, that is, not violate, or diſhonour the Ordinance of Marriage. Hence theſe 
two Queſtions that follow, are left ridiculous; and the Maids at Aldgate, whom 
he flonts, are likely to have more Wit than the Serving-man at Addle-gate. 

Wheras he taxes me of adding to the Scripture, in that I ſaid Love only is the 
fulfilling of every Commandment, I cited no particular Scripture, but ſpake a ge- 
neral ſenſe, which might be collected from many places. 5 or ſeeing Love in- 
cludes Faith, what is there that can fulfil every Commandment but only Love? 
And I meant, as any intelligent Reader might apprehend, every poſitive and ci- 
vil Commandment, wherof Chriſt hath taught us that Man is the Lord. It is not 
the formal Duty of Worſhip, or the ſitting ſtil], that keeps the holy Reſt of Sab- 
bath; but whoſoever doth moſt according to Charity, whether he works or works 
not, he breaks the holy Reſt of Sabbath leaſt. So Marriage being a Civil Ordi- 
nance, made for Man, not Man for it; he who doth that which molt accords with 
Charity, firſt to himſelf, next to whom he next owes it, whether in Marriage or 
Divorce, he breaks the Ordinance of Marriage leaſt. And what in religious Pru- 
dence can be Charity to himſelf, and what to his Wife, either in continuing, or 
in diſſolving the Marriage-knot, hath bin already oft enough diſcourſed. So that 
What St. Paul faith of Circumciſion, the ſame I ſtick not to ſay of a Civil Ordi- 
nance, made to the good and comfort of Man, not to his ruin; Marriage is no- 
thing, and Divorce is nothing, but Faith which worketh by Love. And this I 
truſt none can miſtake, | 
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04 4 REPLY to an Anſwer againſt the 


Againſt the fifth Argument, That a Chriſtian in a higher Order of Prieſthood 
than that Levitical, is a Perſon dedicate to Joy and Peace; and therfore need 
not in ſubjection to a Civil Ordinance, made to no other end but for his . 
(when without his fault he finds it —_— to be decently or tolerably obſerved) 
to plunge himſelf into immeaſurable Piſtractions and Temptations, above his 
{trength ; againſt this he proves nothing, but gads into ſilly conjectures of what 
Abuſes would follow, and with as good reaſon might declaim againſt the beſt 

things that are. | 

Againſt the ſixth Argument, That to force the Continuance of Marriage be. 
tween Minds found uttcrly unfit and diſproportional, is againſt Nature, and ſeem: 
forbid under that allegorical Precept of Moſes, not to ſowa Field with divers 
Seeds, leſt both be defiled; not to plough with an Ox and an Aſs together 
which I deduced by the pattern of St. Paul's reaſoning what was meant by noe 
muzling the Ox; he rambles over a long Narration, to tell us that by the Oxen 
are meant the Preachers: which is not doubted. Then he demands, if this my . 
reaſoning be like Sr. Paul's: And I anſwer him, Yes. He replies, that ſure & 
Paul would be aſham'd to reaſon thus. And I tell him, No. He grants that place 
which I alledg*d, 2 Cor. 6. of unequal yoking, may allude to that of Moſes, but 
ſays, I cannot prove it makes to my purpoſe, and ſhews not firſt how he can dif. 
prove it. Weigh Gentlemen, and conſider, whether my Affirmations, backed 
with Reaſon, may hold balance againſt the bare Denials of this ponderous Con- 
futer, elected by his ghoſtly Patrons to be my Copes-mare, 

Proceeding on to ſpeak of myſterious things in Nature, I had occaſion to fit the 

Language therafter, matters not; tor the reading of this odious Fool, who thus 
ever when he meets with aught above the cogitation of his Breeding, leaves the 
noiſome ſtench of his rude Slot behind him, maligning that any thing ſhould be 
ſpoke or underſtood above his own genuine baſeneſs; and gives ſentence that his 
confuting hath bin employed about a frothy, immeritous, and undeſerving Diſ- 
courſe. Who could have believed ſo much Inſolence durſt vent itſelf from out che 
Hide of a Varlet, as thus to cenſure that which Men of mature judgment have ap- 
plauded to be writ with good Reaſon? But this contents him not, he falls now to 
rave in his barbarous abuſiveneſs; and why? A reaſon befitting ſuch an Artificer, 
becauſe he ſaith the Book is contrary to all human Learning ; whenas the World 
knows, that all, both human and divine Learning, till the Canon-Law, allow'd 
Divorce by conſent, and for many Cauſes without conſent. Next, he dooms it as 
contrary to Truth ; whenas it hath been diſputable among learned Men, ever fince 
it was prohibited : and is by Peter Martyr thought an Opinion not impious, but 
hard to be refuted ; and by Eraſmus deem'd a Doctrine fo charitable and pious, as, 
if it cannot be uſed, were to be wiſhed it could; but is by Martin Bucer, a Man 
of deareſt and moſt religious Memory in the Church, taught and maintained to be 
either moſt lawfully uſed, or molt lawfully permitted. And for this, for I affirm 
no more than Bucer, what cenſure do you think, Readers, he hath condemned the 
Book to? To a death no leſs impious than to be burnt by the Hangman. Mr. Li- 
cenſer, for I deal not now with this Caitiff, never worth my Earneſt, and now 
not ſcaſonable for my Jeſt, you are reputed a Man diſcreet enough, religious e- 
nough, honeſt enough, that 1s, to an ordinary competence in all theſe. But now 
your turn is, to hear what your own hand hath earned ye; that when you ſuffered 
this nameleſs Hangman to caſt into public ſuch a deſpiteful Contumely upon a 
Name and Perſon deſerving of the Church and State equally to yourſelf, and one 
who hath done more to the preſent advancement of your own Tribe, than you ot 
many of them have done for themſelves ; you forgot to be either honeſt, reli. 
gious, or diſcreet. Whatever the State might do concerning it, ſuppoſed a mattct 
to expect Evil from, I ſhould not doubt to meet among them with wile, and ho- 
nourable, and knowing Men. But as to this brute Libel, ſo much the more impu- 
dent and lawleſs for the abuſed Authority which it bears; I ſay again, that Ja- 
bominate the Cenſure of Raſcals and their L.icenſers. ; 

Wich difficulty I return to what remains of this ignoble Taſk, for the diſdain I 
have to change a period mqre with the filth and venom of this Gourmand, ſwell 
into a Confuter ; yet, for the ſatisfaction of others, I endure all this. 

Againſt the ſeventh Argument, That if the Canon Law and Divines allow 
Divorce for Conſpiracy of Death, they may as well allow it to avoid the ſlam e 
conſequence from the likelihood of natural Cauſes, pit 

In 


Doetrine and Diſcipline of Divorces. 

Firſt, he denies that the Canon fo decrees. 
lanſwer, Thatit decrees for danger of Lite, as much as for Adultery, Decret. 
Gregor. l. 4. Jil. 19. and in other places And the beſt Civilians who cite the Ca- 
non- law, ſo collect, as Schneidewin in Inſtitut. tit. 10. p. 4. de Divort. And in- 
deed, who would have denied it, but one of a reprobate Ignorance in all he 
meddics with ? | 

Secondly, he faith, the caſe alters; for there the Offender, who ſeeks the 
Life, doth implicitly at leaſt act a Divorce. 

And I anſwer, that here Nature, though no Offender, doth the ſame. But if 
an Offender by acting a Divorce, ſhall releaſe the offended, this is an ample grant 
againſt himſelf. He faith, Nature teaches to ſave life from one who ſeeks it. 
And I ſay, ſhe teaches no leſs to ſave it from any other Cauſe that endangers it. 
He faith, that here they are both Actors. Admit they were, it would not he un- 
charitable to part them; yet ſometimes they are not both Actors, but the one ot 
them moſt lamentedly paſſive. So he concludes, we muſt not take advantage of 
our own Fauits and Corruptions to releaſe us from our Duties. But ſhall we take 
no advantage to ſave ourſelves from the faults of another, who hath annul:*4 his 
right to our Duty? No, faith he, let them die of theSullens, and try who will pity 
them. Barbarian, theſhame of all honeſt Attorneys, why do they not hoite him over 
the Bar, and blanket him ? | 

Againſt the eighth Argument, That they who are deſtitute of all marriageable 
Gifts, exczpt a Body not plainly unfit, have not the calling to marry, and conſe— 
quently married and fo Cs may be divorc'd : This, he faith, is nothing, to the 
purpoſe, and not fit to be anſwer'd. Ileave it therfore to the judgment of his Maſters. 

Againſt the ninth Argument, That Marriage is a human Society, and ſochiefly 
ſcated in Agreement and Unity of Mind: If therfore the Mind cannot have that 
due Society by Marriage, that it may reaſonably and humanly deſire, it can be no 
human Society, and ſo not without reaſon divorcible : here he falſifies, and turns 
what the Poſition required of a reaſonable Agreement in the main matters of So- 
ciety into an Agreement inall things, which makes the Opinion not mine, and fo 
he leaves it. 

At laſt, and in good hour, we are come to his farewel, which is tobe a concluding 
taſte of his Jabberment in Law, the flaſhieſt and the fuſtieſt that ever corrupted 
in ſuch an unſwill'd Hogſhead. | | 

Againſt my tenth Argument, as he calls it, but as I intended it, my other Po- 
ſition, That Divorce is not a thing determinable by a compulſive Law; for that 
all Law is for ſome good that may be frequently attained without the admixture 
of a worſe inconvenience : But the Law forbidding Divorce, never attains to any 
good end of ſuch Prohibition, but rather multiplies evil; therfore the Prohibi- 
tion of Divorce is no good Law. Now for his Attorney's prize: but. firſt, like 
a right cunning and ſturdy Logician, he denies my Argument, not mattering 
whether in the major or minor; and ſaith, there are many Laws made for Good, 
and yet that Good is not attained, through the defaults of the Party, but a greater 
inconvenience follows. 

But I reply, That this Anſwer builds upon a ſhallow foundation, and moſt un- 
juſtly ſuppoſes every one in default, who ſeeks Divorce from the moſt injurious 
Wedloc. The default therfore will be found in the Law itfelt ; which is neither 
able to puniſh the Offender, but the Innocent muſt withal ſuffer; nor can right 
the Innocent in what is chiefly ſought, the obtainment of Love or Quietneſs. Hts 
Inſtances out of the Common Law, are all ſo quite beſide the matter which he 
would prove, as may be a Warning to all Clients how they venture their buſincſs 
with ſuch a cock- brain'd Solicitor. For being to ſhew ſome Law of England, at- 
taining to no good end, and yet through no default of the patty, who 1s therby 
debarr'd all remedy, he ſhews us only how ſome do loſe the benefit of good Laws 
through their own default. His firſt example ſaich, it is a juſt Law that every one 
ſhall peaceably enjoy his Eftate in Lands or otherwiſe. Does this Law attain to 
no good end? The Bar will bluſh at this moſt incogitant Woodcock, But fce if a 
draft of Littleton will recover him to his Senſes. If this Man having Fee ſimple 
# his Lands, yet will take a Leaſe of his own Lands from another, this ſhall be 
an Eſtopple to him in an Aſſize from the recovering of his own Land. 

Mark now and regiſter him] How many are there of ten thouſand who have ſuch 
a Fee-fimple in their Sconce, as to take a Leaſe of their own Lands from another? 
So that this inconvenience lights upon ſcarce one in an Age, and by his on default; 
andthe Law of enjoying each Man his own, is good to all others. But on the con- 
trary, this Prohibition of Divorce is good to none, and brings inconvenience to Num- 
ders, who lie under intolerable Grievances without their own default, through the 
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Againſt the fifth Argument, That a Chriſtian in a higher Order of Prieſthood 
than that Levitical, is a Perſon dedicate to Joy and Peace; and therfore need 
not in ſubjection to a Civil Ordinance, made to no other end but for his ood, 
(when without his fault he finds it impoſſible to be decently or tolerably obſervech 
to plunge himſelf into immeaſurable Diſtractions and Temptations, above hi; 
ſtrength z againſt this he proves nothing, but gads into filly conjectures of what 
Abuſes would follow, and with as good reaſon might declaim againſt the beſt 
things that are. | 

Againſt the ſixth Argument, That to force the Continuance of Marriage he. 
tween Minds found uttcrly unfit and diſproportional, is againſt Nature, and ſeem: 
forbid under that allegorical Precept of Moſes, not to ſowa Field with divers 
Seeds, leſt both be defiled; not to plough with an Ox and an Af together 
which I deduced by the pattern of St. Paul's reaſoning what was meant by noe 
muzling the Ox ; he rambles over a long Narration, to tell us that by the Oxen 
are meant the Preachers : which is not doubted. Then he demands, if this m 
reaſoning be like Sr. Paul's: And I anſwer him, Yes. He replies, that ſure t 
Paul would be aſham'd to reaſon thus. And I tell him, No. He grants that place 
which I alledg*d, 2 Cor. 6. of unequal yoking, may allude to that of Moſes, but 
ſays, I cannot prove it makes to my purpoſe, and ſhews not firſt how he can dif. 
prove it. Weigh Gentlemen, and conſider, whether my Affirmations, back'd 
with Reaſon, may hold balance againſt the bare Denials of this ponderous Con- 
futer, elected by his ghoſtly Patrons to be my Copes- mate. 

Proceeding on to ſpeak of myſterious things in Nature, I had occaſion to fit the 
Language therafter, matters not; for the reading of this odious Fool, who thus 
ever when he meets with aught above the cogitation of his Breeding, leaves the 
noiſome ſtench of his rude Slot behind him, maligning that any thing ſhould he 
ſpoke or underſtood above his own genuine baſeneſs; and gives ſentence that his 

confuting hath bin employed about a frothy, immeritous, and undeſerving Diſ- 
courſe. Who could have believed ſo much Inſolence durſt vent itſelf from out the 
Hide of a Varlet, as thus to cenſure that which Men of mature judgment have ap- 
plauded to be writ with good Reaſon ? But this contents him not, he falls now to 
rave in his barbarous abuſiveneſs; and why? A reaſon befitting ſuch an Artificer, 
becauſe he ſaith the Book is contrary to all human Learning ; whenas the World 
knows, that all, both human and divine Learning, till the Canon-Law, allow'd 
Divorce by conſent, and for many Cauſes without conſent. Next, he dooms it as 
contrary to Truth; whenas it hath been diſputable among learned Men, ever fince 
it was prohibited : and is by Peter Martyr thought an Opinion not impious, but 
hard to be refuted ; and by Eraſmus deem'd a Doctrine ſo charitable and pious, as, 
if it cannot be uſed, were to be wiſhed it could ; but is by Martin Bucer, aMan 
of deareſt and moſt religious Memory in the Church, taught and maintained tobe 
either moſt lawfully uſed, or moſt lawfully permitted. And for this, for I affirm 
no more than Bucer, what cenſure do you think, Readers, he hath condemned the 
Book to ? To a death no leſs impious than to be burnt by the Hangman, Mr. Li- 
cenſer, for I deal not now with this Caitiff, never worth my Earneſt, and now 
not ſcaſonable for my Jeſt, you are reputed a Man diſcreet enough, religious e- 
nough, honeſt enough, that is, to an ordinary competence in all theſe. But now 
your turn is, to hear what your own hand hath earned 2 that when you ſuffered 
this nameleſs Hangman to caſt into public ſuch a deſpiteful Contumely upon # 
Name and Perſon deſerving of the Church and State equally to yourſelf, and one 
who hath done more to the preſent advancement of your own Tribe, than you 0r 
many of them have done for themſelves ; you forgot to be either honeſt, reli. 
gious, or diſcreet. Whatever the State might do concerning it, ſuppoſed a mattct 
to expect Evil from, I ſhould not doubt to meet among them with wile, and ho- 
nourable, and knowing Men. But as to this brute Libel, ſo much the more impu- 
dent and lawleſs for the abuſed Authority which it bears; I ſay again, that ] a- 

bominate the Cenſure of Raſcals and their Licenſers. | ; 
With difficulty I return to what remains of this ignoble Taſk, for the diſdain 1 
have to change a period more with the filth and venom of this Gourmand, ſwel 
into a Confuter; yet, for the ſatisfaction of others, I endure all this. 
Againſt the ſeventh Argument, That if the Canon Law and Divines allow 
Divorce for Conſpiracy of Death, they may as well allow it to avoid the ſam e 
conſequence from the likelihood of natural Cauſes. | rut 
In, 


Doctrine and Diſcipliue of DIVORCR. 
Firſt, he denies that the Canon fo decrees. 
l anſwer, That it decrees for danger of Lite, as much as for Adultery, Decret. 
Gregor. J. 4. ttt. 19. and in other places: And the beſt Civilians who cite the Ca- 
non-law, ſo collect, as Schneidewin in Inſtitut. tit. 10. p. 4. de Divort. And in- 
deed, who would have denied it, but one of a reprobate Ignorance in all he 
meddles with? | 

Secondly, he faith, the caſe alters; for there the Offender, who ſeeks the 
Life, doth implicitly at leaſt act a Divorce. 

And I anſwer, - that here Nature, though no Offender, doth the ſame. But if 
an Offender by acting a Divorce, ſhall releaſe the offended, this is an ample grant 
againſt himſelf. He faith, Nature teaches to fave life from one who ſeeks it. 
And I ſay, ſhe teaches no leſs to ſave it from any other Cauſe that endangers it. 
He ſaith, that here they are both Actors. Admit they were, it would not be un- 
charitable to part them; yet ſometimes they are not both Actors, but the one ot 
them moſt lamenredly paſſive. So he concludes, we muſt not take advantage of 
our own Faults and Corruptions to releaſe us from our Duties. But ſhall we take 
no advantage to ſave ourſelves from the faults of another, who hath annul;*4 his 
right to our Duty ? No, ſaith he, let them die of theSullens, and try who will pity 
them. Barbarian, theſhame of all honeſt Attorneys, why do they not hoile him over 
the Bar, and blanket him ? 5 

Againſt the eighth Argument, That they who are deſtitute of all marriageable 
Gifts, except a Body not plainly unfit, have not the calling to marry, and conſe- 
quently married and fo — may be divorc'd : This, he faith, is nothing to the 
purpoſe, and not fit to be anſwer'd. Ileave it therfore to the judgment of his Maſters, 
gainſt the ninth Argument, That Marriage is a human Society, and ſochiefly 
ſeated in Agreement and Unity of Mind: If therfore the Mind cannot have that 
due Society by Marriage, that it may reaſonably and humanly defire, it can be no 
human Society, and ſo not without reaſon divorcible : here he falſifies, and turns 
what the Poſition required of a reaſonable Agreement in the main matters of So- 
ciety into an Agreement inall things, which makes the Opinion not mine, and fo 
he leaves it. 

At laft, and in good hour, we are come to his farewel, which is tobe a concludin 
taſte of his Jabberment in Law, the flaſhieſt and the fuſtieſt that ever — 
in ſuch an unſwill'd Hogſhead. 

Againſt my tenth Argument, as he calls it, but as I intended it, my other Po- 
ſition, That Divorce is not a thing determinable by a compulſive Law; for that 
all Law is for ſome good that may be frequently attained without the admixture 
of a worſe inconvenience : But the Law torbidding Divorce, never attains to any 
good end of ſuch Prohibition, but rather multiplies evil; therfore the Prohibi- 
tion of Divorce is no good Law. Now for his Attorney's prize: but firſt, like 
a right cunning and ſturdy Logician, he denies my Argument, not mattering 
whether in the major or minor; and ſaith, there are many Laws made for Good, 
and yet that Good is not attained, through the defaults of the Party, but a greater 
inconvenience follows. 

But I reply, That this Anſwer builds upon a ſhallow foundation, and moſt un- 
juſtly ſuppoſes every one in default, who ſeeks Divorce from the moſt injurious 
Wedloc. The default therfore will be found in the Law itſelf ; which is neither 
able to puniſh the Offender, but the Innocent muſt withal ſufter ; nor can right 
the Innocent in what is chiefly ſought, the obtainment of Love or Quietneſs. His 
Inſtancesout of the Common Law, are all ſo quite beſide the matter which he 


taining to no good end, and yet through no default of the party, who is therby 
debarr*d all remedy, he ſhews us only how ſome do loſe the benefit of good Laws 
through their own default. His firſt example ſaith, it is a juſt Law that every one 
ſhall peaceably enjoy his Eftate in Lands or otherwiſe. Does this Law attain to 
no good end? The Bar will bluſh at this moſt incogitant Woodcock, But ſce if a 
draft of Littleton will recover him to his Senſes, If this Man having Fee ſimple 
in his Lands, yet will take a Leaſe of his own Lands from another, this ſhall be 
an Eſtopple to him in an Aſſize from the recovering of his own Land. 

Mark now andregiſter him ! How many are there of ten thouſand who have ſuch 
a Fee-ſimple in their Sconce, as to takea Leaſe of their own Lands from another? 
So that this inconvenience lights upon ſcarce one in an Age, and by his on default; 
andthe Law of enjoying each Man his own, is good to all others. But on the con- 
trary, this Prohibition of Divorce is good to none, and brings inconvenience to Num- 


ders, who lie under intolerable Grievances without their own default, through the 
Yo. . Rr 2 wicked- 


would prove, as may be a Warning to all Clients how they venture their buſineſs 
with ſuch a cock-brain'd Solicitor. For being to ſhew ſome Law of England, at- 
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wickedneſs or folly of another; and all this iniquity the Law remedies nor, but! 
a manner maintains. His other Caſes are directly to the ſame purpoſe, and might 
have been ſpared, but that he is a Tradeſman of the Law, and muſt be borne with 
at his firſt ſetting up, to lay forth his beſt Ware, which is only Gibberiſh. 

I have now done that, which for many Cauſes I might have thought, could not 
likely have been my fortune, to be put to this under-work of ſcouring and unrub. 
biſhing the low and ſordid Ignorance of ſuch a preſumptuons Lozel. Yet Her), 
had the labour once impoſed upon him to carry Dung out of the Augean Stable. At 
any hand I would be rid of him: for I had rather, ſince the life of Man is liken'4 
to a Scene, that all my Entrances and Exits might mix with ſuch Perſons only 
whoſe Worth crefts them and their Actions to a grave and tragic Deportment 
and not to have todo with Clowns and Vi ices. But if a Man cannot peaceably wall: 
into the World, but mult be inteſted; ſometimes at his face with Dorrs and Horſ. 
flies, ſometimes beneath with bawling Whippets and Shin-barkers, and theſe tg 
be ſet on by Plot and Conſultation with a Junto of Clergymen and Licenſers, com. 
mended alſo and rejoiced in by thoſe whoſe partiality cannot yet forgo old papiſ. 
tical Principles; have I not cauſe to be in ſuch a manner defenſive, as may pro- 
cure me freedom to paſs more unmoleſted hereafter by thoſe Incumbranccs, noi 
ſo much regarded for themſelves, as for thoſe who incite them ? And what defence 
can properly be uſed in fuch a deſpicable Encounter as this, but either the Slap or 
the Spurn? If they can afford me none bur a ridiculous Adverfury, the blame be- 
longs not to me, though the whole diſpute be ſtrew'd and ſcattered with Ridicy- 
lous? And if he have ſuch an ambition to know no better who are his Mates, but 
among theſe needy thoughts, which, though his two Faculties of Serving-man and 
Solicitor ſhould compound into one Mongrel, would be but thin and meagre, if 
in this penury of Soul he can be poſſible to have the luſtineſs to think of Fame, let 
him but ſend me how he calls himſelf, and I may chance not fail to indorſe him 
on the backſide of Poſterity, not a golden, but a brazen Aſs. Since my fate extorts 
from me a Talent of Sport, which I had thought to hide in a Napkin, he ſhall be 
my Batrachomuomachia, my Bavius, my Calandrino, the common Adagy of igno- 
rance and over-weening : Nay, perhaps, as the provocation may be, I may be 
driven tocurlup this gliding Proſe into a rough Sotadic, that ſhall rhyme him into 
ſuch a condition, as inſtead of judging good Books to be burnt by the Executioner, 
he ſhall be readier to be his own Hangman. Thus much to this Nuſance. 

But as for the Subject itſelf which I have writ and now defend, according as the 
oppoſition bears; if any Man equal to the matter, ſhall think it appertains him to 
take in hand this Controverſy, either excepting againſt aught written, or perſua- 
ded he can ſhew Hetter how this Queſtion, of ſuch moment to be throughly known, 
may receive a true determination, not leaning on the old and rotten Suggeſtions 
whereon it yet leans; if his Intents be ſincere to the public, and ſhall carry him 
on. without bitterneſs to the opinion, or to the perſon diſſenting, let him not, I en- 
treat him, gueſs by the handling, which meritoriouſly hath been beſtowed on this 
object of contempt and laughter, that I account it any diſpleaſure done me to be 
contradicted in Print: But as it leads to the attainment of any thing more true, 
ſhall eſteemit a benefit ; and ſhall know how to return his Civility and fair Ar- 
gument in ſuch a ſort, as he ſhall confeſs that todo ſo is my Choice, and to have 
gone thus was my Chance. | 
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THE TENURE OF 


Kings and Magiſtrates: 


That it is Lawful, and hath been held fo through 


all Ages, for any, who have the Power, to call to account 
2 TyRANT, or wicked KING, and after due Conviction, 
to depoſe, and put him to Death; if the ordinary Mais- 
RATE have neglected, or deny d to doit. 


And that they, who of late ſo much blame Depoſing, are the 
Men that did it themſelves. 


F Men within themſelves would be govern'd by reaſon, and not generally give 
up their underſtanding to a double tyranny, of cuſtom from without, and 
blind affections within, they would diſcern better what it is to favour and 
uphold the Tyrant of a Nation. But being Slaves within doors, no wonder 

that they ſtrive ſo much to have the public State conformably govern'd to the 
inward vitious rule, by which they govern themſelves. For indeed none can love 
freedom heartily, but good Men: the reſt love not freedom, but licence; which 
never hath more ſcope, or more indulgence than under Tyrants. Hence is it that 
Tyrants are not oft offended, nor ſtand much in doubt of bad Men, as being all 
naturally ſervile; but in whom virtue and true worth moſt is eminent, them the 

fear in earneſt, as by right their Maſters, againſt them lies all their hatred and ſuſ- 
picion, Conſequently neither do bad Men hate Tyrants, but have been always 
readieſt, with the falſify'd names of Loyalty and Obedience, to colour over their baſe 
compliances. And although ſometimes for ſhame, and when it comes to their own 
grievances, of Purſe eſpecially, they would ſeem good Patriots, and ſide with the 
better cauſe, yet when others for the deliverance of their Country, endued with for- 
titude and hcroic virtue, to fear nothing but the curſe writtenagainſt thoſe that do 
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the work of the Lord negligently, would go on to remove, not only the calamities Jer. 48.1 


and thraldoms of a People, but the roots and cauſes whence they ſpring; ſtrait 
theſe Men, and ſure helpers at need, as if they hated only the miſeries, but not 
the miſchiefs, after they have juggl'd and palter'd with the World, bandied and 
born arms againſt their King, diveſted him, diſanointed him, nay curſed him all 
over in their Pulpits, and their Pamphlets, to the ingaging of ſincere and real Men, 
beyond what is poſſible or honeſt to retreat from, not only turn Revolters from thoſe 
Principles, which only could at firſt move them, but lay the ſtain of diſloyalty, 
and worſe, on thoſe proceedings, which are the neceſſary conſequences of their own 
former actions; nor diſlik'd by themſelves, were they manag'd to the entire ad- 
vantages oftheir own Faction; not conſidering the while that he toward whom they 
boaſted their new fidelity, counted them acceſſory, and by thoſe Statutes and Laws 
which they ſo impotently brandiſh againſt others, would have doomed them to u 
Traytor's death for what they have done already. *Tis true, that moſt Men are 
apt enough to civil Wars and Commotions as a novelty, and for a flaſh, hot and 
active; but thro' floth or inconſtancy, and weakneſs of Spirit, either fainting ere 
their own pretences, though never ſo jult, be half attained, or thro? an inbred falſe- 
hood and wickedneſs, betray oftimes to deſtruction with themſelves, Men of no- 
bleſt temper joined with them for cauſes which they in their raſh uadertakings, 
were not capable of, If God and a good Caule give them Victory, the proſe- 
cution wherof for the moſt part, inevitably draws after it the ENG of 
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Laws, change of Government, downfall of Princes with their Families; then 
comes the taſk to thoſe Worthies which are the Soul of that Enterprize, to be 
wett and labour'd out amidſt the throng and noifes of vulgar and irrational 
Men. Some conteſting for Privileges, Cultoms, Forms, and that old entangle. 
ment of Iniquity, their gibberiſh Laws, though the badge of their ancient lla. 
very. Others who have been fierceſt againſt their Prince, under the ndtion of 
a Tyrant, and no mean Incendiaries of the War againſt him, when God or 
of his providence and high diſpoſal hath delivered him into the hand of their 
Brethren, on a ſudden and in a new garb of Allegiance, which their doinos 
have long ſince canceiPd ; they plead for him, pity him, extol him, proteſt 4 
gainſt thoſe that talk of bringing him to the trial of Juſtice, which is the 
Sword of God, ſuperior to all mortal things, in whoſe hand ſoever by appa- 
rent ſigns his teſtified will is to put it. But certainly, if we conſider who and 
what they are, on a ſudden grown ſo pitiful, we may conclude their ity 
can be no true and Chriſtian commiſeration, but either levity and ſhallownei; 
of mind, or elſe a carnal admiring of that worldly pomp and greatneſ; 
from whence they ſee him fallen; or rather laſtly, a diflembled and edition, 
pity, feign'd of induſtry to beget new commotions. As for Mercy, if it be to 
a Tyrant, under which name they themſclves have cited him fo oft in the hearing 
of God, of Angels, and the holy Church aſſembled, and there charged him 
with the ſpilling of more innocent blood by far, than ever Neyo did, vn. 
doubtedly the Mercy which they pretend, is the Mercy of wicked Men, and 
their mercics, we read, are cruelties ; hazarding the welfare of a whole NI. 
tion, to have ſaved one whom ſo oft they have term'd Agag, and vilityias 
the blood of many Fonathans that have ſav'd 1/rae/ ; inſiſting with much nice. 
neſs on the unneceſſarieſt clauſe of their Covenant, wherein the fear of change, 
and the abſurd contradiction of a flattering hoſtility had hampered them, but not 
ſcrupling to give away for compliments, to an implacable revenge, the heads of 
many thouſand Chriſtians more. 

Another ſort there is, who coming in the courſe of theſe affairs, to have 
their ſhare in great actions above the form of Law or Cuſtom, at leaſt to give 
their voice and approbation, begin to ſwerve and almoſt ſhiver at the majeſty 
and grandeur of ſome noble deed, as if they were newly entered into a great 
fin ; ditputing precedents, forms, and circumſtances, when the Commonwealth 
nigh periſhes for want of deeds in ſubſtance, done with juſt and faithful expedi- 
tion. To theſe I wiſh better inſtruction, and vertue equal to their calling; the 
former of which, that is to ſay Inſtruction, I ſhall endeavour, as my duty is, 
to beſtow on them; and exhort them not to ſtartle from the juſt and pious reſo. 
lution of adhering with all their aſſiſtance to the preſent Parliament and Army, 
in the glorious way wherin Juſtice and Victory hath ſer them; the only war. 
rants through all ages, next under immediate Revelation, to exerciſe ſupren: 
power; in thoſe proceedings which hitherto appear equal to what hath been 
done in any Age or Nation heretofore, juſtly or magnanimouſly. Nor let them 
be diſcourag'd or deterr'd by any new Apoſtate Scare-crows. who under ſhow 
of giving Counſel, ſend out their barking Monitories and Memento, empty of 
aught elte but the ſpleen of a fruſtrated Faction. For how can that pretended 
Counſcl, be either ſound or faithful, when they that give it, ſee not for mad 
neſs and vexation of their ends Joſt, that thofe Statutes and Scriptures which 
both falſly and ſcandaloufly they wreſt againſt their Friends and Afﬀeociates. 
would by ſentence of the common adverſary, fall firſt and heavieſt upon the! 
own heads? Neither let mi:d and tender diſpoſitions be tooliſhly ſoften'd fron: 
their duty and perſeverance with the unmaſculine Rhetoric of any puling 
Prieſt or Chaplain, ſentas a friendly Letter of Advice, for faſhion-ſake in pr. 
vate, and forthwith publiſh*'d by the Serder himſelt, that we may know hon 
much of Friend there was in it, to caſt an odious envy upon them to whom !! 
was pretended to be ſent in charity. Nor let any Man be deluded by cithe! 
the ignorance, or the notorious hypocriſy and ſc}f-repugnance of our dancing 
Divines, who have the conſcience and the boldneis, to come with Scripture !! 
their Mouths, gloſſed and fitted for their turns with a double contradictor) 


lenſe, transforming the ſacred verity of God, to an Idol with two faces, look- 


ingat once two ſeveral ways, and with the lame quotations to charge othets, 
which in the ſame caſe they made ſerve to juſt iy themſelves. For while the dos 
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to be made Claſſic and Provincial Lords led them on, while Pluralities greas'd 
them thick and deep, to the ſhame and ſcandal of Religion, more than all 
the Sects and Hereſies they exclaim againſt; then to fight againſt the King's per- 
ſon, and no leſs a party of his Lords and Commons, or to put force upon both 
the Houſes was good, was lawful was no reſiſting of Superior Powers they 
only were ys not to be reſiſted, who countenanc'd the good and puniſh'd 
the evil. But now that their cenſorious domineering is not ſuffer'd to be uni- 
verſal, truth and conſcience to be freed, Tithes and Pluralities to be no more, 
though competent allowance provided, and the warm experience of large 
gifts, and they ſo good at taking them; yet now to exclude and ſeize on im- 

ached Members, to bring Delinquents without exemption to a fair Tribunal 
by the common national Law againtt Murder, is now to be no leſs than Corah, 
Dathan, and Aviram, He who but ere-while in the Pulpits was a curſed 
Tyrant, an enemy to God and Saints, laden with all the innocent blood ſpilt 
in three Kingdoms, and fo to be fought againſt; is now, though nothing pe- 
nitent or alter'd from his firſt principles, a lawful Magiſtrate, a Sovereign Lord, 
the Lord's Anointed, not to be touch'd, though by themſelves impriſon'd. As 
if this only were obedience, to preſerve the mere uſeleſs bulk of his perſon, 
and that only in priſon, not in the field, and to difobey his commands, deny 
him his dignity and office, every where to reſiſt his power, but where they think 
it only ſurviving in their own faction. 

But who in particular is a Tyrant, cannot be determined in a general diſcourſe, 
otherwiſe than by ſuppoſition 3 his particular charge, and the ſufficient proof 
of it muſt determine that: which I leave to Magiſtrates, at leaſt to the upright- 
er ſort of them, and of the people, though in number leſs by many, in whom 
Faction leaſt hath N above the Law of nature and right reaſon, to judge 
as they find cauſe. But this I dare own as part of my faith, that if ſuch a one 
there be, by whoſe Commiſſion, whole Maſſacres have bin committed on his 
faithful Subjects, his Provinces offered to pawn or alienation, as the hire of 
thoſe whom he had ſolicited to come in and deſtroy whole Cities and Countries ; 
be he King or Tyrant, or Emperor, the Sword of Juſtice is above him ; in 
whoſe hand ſoever is found ſufficient power to avenge the effuſion, and ſo great a 
deluge of innocent blood. For if all human power to execute, not accidentally 
but intendedly, the wrath of God upon evil-doers without exception, be of God ; 
then that power, whether ordinary, or if that fail, extraordinary, ſo executing 
that intent of God, is lawful, and not to be reſiſted. But to unfold more at 
large this whole Queſtion, though with all expedient brevity, I ſhall here ſet 
down, from firſt beginning, the Original of Kings ; how and wherfore exalted 
to that dignity above their Brethren ; and from thence ſhall prove, that 2 
to tyranny they may be as lawtully depoſed and puniſh'd, as they were at fi 
elected: This I ſhall do by authorities and reaſons, not learnt in corners among 
Schiſms and Hereſies, as our doubling Divines are ready to calumniate, but fetch'd 
out of the midſt of choiceſt and moſt authentic learning, and no prohibited Au- 
thors; nor many Heathen, but Moſaical, Chriſt ian, Orthodoxal, and which muſt 
needs be more convincing to our Adverſarics, Preſbyterial. 

No Man who knows aught, can be fo ſtupid to deny that all Men naturally 
were born free, being the image and reſemblance of God himſelf, and were 
by privilege above all the creatures, born to command and not to obey : and 
that they IIv'd ſo, till from the root of Adam's tranſgreſſion, falling among them- 
elves to do wrong and violence, and foreſeeing that ſuch courſes muſt needs 
tend to the deſtruction of them all, they agreed by common league to bind each 
other from mutual injury, and jointly to defend themſelves againſt any that 


gave diſturbance or oppoſition to ſuch agreement. Hence came Cities, Towns, 


and Commonwealths. And becauſe no faith in all was found ſufficiently bind- 
ing, they ſaw it needful to ordain ſome Authority, that might reſtrain by 
torce and puniſhment what was violated againſt peace and common right: This 
authority and power of ſelf-defence and preſervation being originally and natu- 
rally in every one of them, and unitedly in them all, for eaſe, for order; and 
leſt each Man ſhould be his own partial judge, they communicated and de- 
rived either to one, whom for the eminence of his wiſdom and integrity, they 
choſe above the reſt, or to more than one whom they thought of equal deſer- 
ving: The firſt was called a King ; the other Magiſtrates. Not to be their 1 
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and Maſters (though afterward thoſe names in ſome places were given Volunta, 
rily to ſuch as had bin authors of ineſtimable good to the people) but to be 
their Deputies and Commiſſioners, to execute, by virtue of their intruſted pow. 
er, that juſtice which elſe every Man by the bond of Nature and of Covenant. 
muſt have executed for himſelf, and for one another. And to him that 1,j 
conſider well why among free perſons, one Man by civil right ſhould bear au- 
thority and juriſdiction over another, no other end or reaſon can be imaginabl. 
"Theſe for a while govern'd well, and with much equity decided all things at 
their own arbitrement : till the temptation of ſuch a power left abſolute in their 
hands, perverted them at length to injuſtice and partiality. Then did they 
who now by trial had found the danger and inconveniences of committing ar. 
bitrary power to any, invent Laws either fram'd or conſented to by all; that 
ſhould confine and limit the authority of whom they choſe to govera them: thx 
ſo Man of whoſe failing they had proof, might no more rule over them, but 
Law and Reaſon abſtracted as much as might be from perſonal errors and frail. 
ties, When this would not ſerve, but that the Law was either not executed, 
or miſapply'd, they were conſtrained from that time, the only remedy let 
them, to put Conditions and take Oaths from all Kings and Magiſtrates at their 
firſt inſtallment to do impartial juſtice by Law : who upon thoſe terms and ng 
other, receiv*d Allegiance from the gots. that is to ſay, Bond or Covenant tg 
obey them in execution of thoſe Laws which they the people had themſclye 
made or aſſented to. And this oft-times with expreſs warning, that if the Kirg 
or Magiſtrate prov*d unfaithful to his truſt, the people would be diſengag'd. 
They added alſo Counſellors and Parlaments, not to be only at his beck, bu 
with him or without him, at ſet times, or at all times, when any danger 
threaten'd, to have care of the public Safety. Therfore ſaith Claudius Scl, 1 
French Stateſman, The Parlament was ſet as a bridle to the King; which I inſtance 
rather, becauſe that Monarchy is granted by all to be a far more abſolute than 
ours, That this and the reſt of what hath hitherto been ſpoken is moſt true, 
might be copiouſly made appear throughout all Stories Heathen and Chriſtian 
even of thoſe Nations where Kings and Emperors have ſought means to abo- 
liſh all ancient memory of the people's right by their encroachments and uſurpa- 
tions. But I ſpare long inſertions, appealing ta the German, French, 1taliar, 
Arragonian, Engliſh, and not leaſt the Scot1zfþ Hiſtories : not forgetting this 
only by the way, that William the Norman, though a Conqueror, and not un- 
{worn at his Coronation, was compelPd a ſecond time to take Oath at &. A. 
bans, ere the people would be brought to yield obedience. 

It being thus manifeſt that the power of Kings and Magiſtrates is nothing 
elſe, but what is only derivative, transferr'd and committed to them in truſt 
from the People to the common good of them all, in whom the power yet re- 
mains fundamentally, and cannot be taken from them, without a violation of 
their natural Birthright; and ſeeing that from hence Ariſtotle, and the beſt of 
Political Writers have defin'd a King, him who governs to the good and profit 
of his People, and not for his own ends; it follows from neceſſary cauſes, that 
the Titles of Sovereign Lord, Natural Lord, and the like, are either arro- 
gancies, or flatteries, not admitted by Emperors and Kings of beſt note, and 
diſlik'd by the Church both of Jews, Jai. xxvi. 13. and ancient Chriſtians, as 
appears by Tertullian and others. Although generally the People of Afa, and 
with them the Jews alſo, eſpecially ſince the time they choſe a King, againſt the 
advice and counſel of God, are noted by wiſe Authors much inclinable to 
Slavery. | | 

Secondly, that to ſay, as is uſual, the King hath as good right to his Crown 
and Dignity, as any Man to his Inheritance, is to ke the Subject no better 
than the King's Slave, his Chattel, or his Poſſeſſion that may be bought and 
fold : And doubtleſs, if hereditary Title were ſufficiently inquir'd, the beſt 
foundation of it would be found but either in courteſy or convenience, Bu! 
ſuppoſe it to be of right hereditary, what can be more juſt and legal, if a Sub- 
In. for certain crimes be to forfeit by Law from himſelf and Poſterity, all his 


Inheritance to the King, than that a King for crimes proportions) ſhould forfeit 


all his Title and Inheritance tothe People? Unleſs the People muſt be thought 
created all for him, he not for them, and they all in one body inferior to hin 


ſingle ; which were a kind of treaſon againſt the dignity of Mankind to, _ 
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Thirdly, it follows, that to ſay Kings are accountable to none but God, is 
the overturning of all Law and Government. For if they may refuſe to give ac- 
count, then all Covenants made with them at Coronation, all Oaths are in vain, 
and meer mockerics; all Laws which they ſwear to keep, made to no purpoſe: 
tr ik the King fear not God, as how many of them do not? we hold then our 
lives and "eſtates by the tenure of his meer grace and mercy, as from a God, 
dot a mortal Magiltratez a Poſition that none but Court-paraſites or Men be- 
ſotted would maintain. And no Chriſtian Prince, not drunk with high Mind, 
and prouder than thoſe Pagan Cz/ars that deify*'d themſelves, would arrogate 
{unreaſonably above human condition, or derogate ſo baſely from a whole 
Nation of men his brethren, as if for him only ſubſiſting, and to ſerve his glory, 
valuing them in compariſon of his own brute will and pleaſure no more than ſo 
many beaſts, or vermin under his feet, not to be reaſon'd with, but to be in- 
jur'd; among whom there might be found ſo many thouſand men for wiſdom, 
vutue, nobleneſs of mind, and all other reſpects but the fortune of his dig- 
nicy, ſar above him. Yet ſome would perſwade us that this abſurd opinion was 
King David's, becaule in the 51 Pſalm he cries out to God, Againſt thee only have 
I nnd; as it David had imaginꝰd that to murder Uriah and adulterate his Wife 
had been no ſia againſt his Neighbour, whenas that law of Maſes was to the 
King expreſly, Deus. 17. not to think ſo highly of himſelf above his Brethren. 
David therfore by thoſe words could mean no other, than either that the depth 
of his guiltineſs was known to God only, or to ſo few as had not the will or 
power to queſtion him, or that the Sin againſt God was greater beyond com- 

e than againſt Vriab. Whatever his meaning were, any wiſe man will ſee 
that the pathetical words of a Pſalm can be no certain deciſion to a point that 
hath abundantly more certain rules to go by. How much more rationally ſpake 
the Heathen King Demophoon in a Tragedy of Euripides than theſe interpreters 
would put upon King David? I rule not my People by Tyranny, as if they were 
Barbarians, but am my ſelf liable, if I do unjuſtly, to ſuffer juſtly. Not unlike was 
the ſpeech of Trajan the worthy Emperor, to one whom he made General of 
his Prætorian Forces: Take this drawn ſword, ſaith he, to uſe for me, if I 
reign well; if not, to uſe againſt me. Thus Dion relates. And not Trajan on- 
ly, but Theodeſius the younger, a Chriſtian Emperor, and one of the beſt, cauſed 
it to be enacted as a rule undeniable and fit to be acknowledg'd by all Kings 
and Emperors, that a Prince is bound to the Laws; that on the authority of 
Law the authority of a Prince depends, and to the Laws oughtto ſubmit. Which 
Edict of his remains yet unrepeaPd in the Code of Juſtinian, I. 1. tit. 24. as a 
ſacred conſtitution to all the ſucceeding Emperors. How then can any King 
in Europe maintain and write himſelf accountable to none but God, when Em- 
perors in their own imperial Statutes have written and decreed themſelves ac- 
countable to Law? And indeed where ſuch account is not fear'd, he that bids 
4 man reign over him above Law, may bid as well a ſavage beaſt. 

It follows laſtly, that ſince the King or Magiſtrate holds his authority of 


the people, both originally and naturally for their good in the firſt 22 5 
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and not his own, then may the people as oft as they ſhall judge it for the 
beſt, either chuſe him or reject him, retain him or depoſe him though no 
Tyrant, meerly by the liberty and right of free- born men to be govern'd as 
ſeems to them beſt. This, though it cannot but ſtand with plain reaſon, 
ſhall be made good alſo by Scripture, Deut. 17. 14. When thou art come 
into the Land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, and ſhall ſay I will ſet a 
King over me, like as all the Nations about me, Theſe words confirm us that 
the right of chuſing, yea of changing their own Government, is by the grant 
of God himſelf in the people. And therfore when they deſir'd a King, 
though then under another Form of Government, and though their changing 
diſpleaſed him, yet he that was himſelf their King, and rejected by them, 
would not be a hindrance to what they intended, further than by perſwaſion, 
but that they might do therein as they ſaw good, 1 Sam. 8. only he reſerv*d 
to himſelf the nomination of who ſhould reign over them. Neither did that 
exempt the King as if he were to God only accountable, though by his 
eſpecial command anointed. Therfore David firſt made a Covenant with 
the Elders of Iſrael, and ſo was by them anointed King, 1 Chron. 11. And 
Jeboiada the Prieſt making Jehoaſh King, made a Covenant between him and 


% jrople, 2 Kings 11. 17. Therfore "eu Roboam at his coming to the 
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it may as likely be a ſin to have ele ted. And contrary, if the people's act in 
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Crown, rejected thoſe conditions which the Maelites brought him, hear wh, 
they anſwer him, What portion have we in David, or inheritance in the don 
740 ? See to thine own Houſe David. And for the like conditions not performꝰ 
all Jrael before that time depoſed Samuel; not for his own default, but for th, 
miſgovernment of his Sons. But ſome will fay to both theſe examples, it was 
evilly done. I anſwer, that not the Jatter, becauſe it was expreſly allow; 
them in the Law to ſet up a King if they pleagd ; and God himſelf join 
with them in the work; though in fome ſort it was at that time diſplcaſin 
to him, in reſpe& of old Samuel who had govern'd them uprightly. As I 
Praiſes the Romans who took occaſion from Jarquinius a wicked Prince to 
gain their tiberty, which to have extorted, faith he, from Numa or any of 
the good Kings before, had not been ſeaſonable. Nor was it in the former 
example done unlawfully ; for when Reboam had prepar'd a huge Army to 
reduce the Hraelites, he was forbidden by the Prophet, 1 Krngs 12, 2, 
Thus ſaith the Lord, ye ſhall not go up, nor fight againſt your bretbren, for th;; 
thing is from me. He calls them their Brethren, not Rebels, and forbids to he 
roceeded againſt them, owning the thing himſelf, not by ſingle providence, 
but by approbation, and that not only of the act, as in the former example, bu: 
of the fit ſeaſon alſo; he had not otherwiſe forbid to moleſt them. And tho. 
grave and wiſe Counſellors whom Rehoboam firſt advis'd with, ſpake no ſuch 
thing, as our old grey-headed Flatterers now are wont, ftand upon your birth. 
right, ſcorn to capitulate, you hold of God, and not of them ; for they knew 
no ſuch matter, unleſs conditionally, but gave him politic Counſel, as in x 
civil tranſaction. Therfore Kingdom and Magiſtracy, whether ſupreme or ſub. 
ordinate, is called à human Ordinance, 1 Pet. 2. 13, &c. which we are there 
taught is the will of God we ſhould ſubmit to, ſo far as for the puniſhment of 
evil doers, and the encouragement of them that do well. Submit, ſaith he, «; 
free men. And there is no power but of God, faith Paul, Rom. 13. as much as to 
ſay, God put it into man's heart to find out that way at firſt for common peace 
and preſervation, approving the exerciſe therof; elſe it contradicts Peter, who 
calls the ſame authority an Ordinance of man. It muſt be alſo underitood of 
lawful and juſt power, elſe we read of great power in the Affairs and King- 
doms of the World permitted to the Devil: for faith he to Chriſt, Luke 4. 6. 
all this power will I give thee and the glory of them, for it is delivered to me, and 
to «homſoever I will, I give it: neither did he lye, or Chriſt gainſay what he af- 
firm'd; for in the thirteenth of the Revelation we read how the Dragon gave to 
the Beaſt his power, his ſeat, and great authority: which Beaſt ſo authoriz'd moſt 
expound to be the tyrannical Powers and Kingdoms of the Earth. Therfore 
Saint Paul in the forecited Chapter tells us, that ſuch Magiſtrates he means, 
as are not a terror to the good but to the evil, ſuch as bear not the ſword in 
vain, but to puniſh offenders, and to encourage the good. If ſuch only be 
mention'd here as powers to be obey*d, and our ſubmiſſion to them only re- 
2 then doubtleſs thoſe powers that do the contrary, are no powers or- 
ain'd of God; and by conſequence no obligation laid upon us to obey or no: 
to reſiſt them. And it may be well obſerved that both theſe Apoſtles, when- 
ever they give this Precept, expreſs it in terms not concrete, but abſtrof, as 
Logicians are wont to ſpeak; that is,they mention the ordinance, the power, 
the authority, before the perſons that execute it; and what that power is, leſt 
we ſhould be deceived, they deſcribe exactly. So that if the power be not ſuch, 
or the perſon execute not ſuch power, neither the one nor the other is of God, 
but of the Devil, and by conſequence to be reſiſted. From this expoſition 
Chry/oſtom alſo on the ſame place diſſents not; explaining that theſe words were 
not written in behalf of a Tyrant. And this is verify'd by David, himlclt 2 
King, and likelieſt to be Author of the P/alm 94. 20. which ſaith, S the 
throne of iniquity have fellowſhip with thee? And it were worth the know- 
ing, ſince Kings, and that by Scripture, boaſt the juttneſs of their Title, 
by holding it immediately of God, yet cannot ſhow the time when God c- 
ver ſet on the Throne them or their forefathers, but only when the peo- 
ple choſe them; why by the ſame reaſon, ſince God aſcribes as oft to him · 
lelf the caſting down of Princes from the Throne, it ſhould not be thought 
as lawful, and as much from God when none are ſeen to do it but the peo- 
ple, and that for juſt cauſes. For if it needs muſt be a fin in them to depoſe, 
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lection be pleaded by a King, as the act of God, and the moſt juſt title to en- 

throne him, way may not the people's act of rejection be as well pleaded by the 

people as the act of God, and the moſt juſt reaſon to depoſe him? So that we 
ee the title and uſt right of reigning or depoſing in reference to God, is 
tound in Scripture to be all one; viſible only in the people, and dependin 
meerly upon jultice and demerit. Thus far hath been conſidered chiefly the 
power of Kings and Magiſtrates; how it was, and is originally the people's, and 
them conterr'd in truſt only to be employ*d to the common peace and bene- 
it; with liberty therfore and right remaining in them to reaſſume it to them- 
ſelves, if by Kings or Magiſtrates it be abus'd ; or to diſpoſe of it by any al- 
teration, as they ſhall judge moſt conducing to the public good. 

We may from hence with more eaſe, and force of argument determine what 
1 Tyrant is, and what the people may do againit him, A Tyrant whether by 
wrong or by right coming to the Crown, 1s he who regarding neither Law 

nor the common Good, reigns only tor himſelf and his Faction: Thus Sr. 24 

zmong others defines him. And h-caufe his power is great, his will boundleſs 

and exorbitant, the fulfilling wherot is tor the moſtpart accompanied with in- 
numerab'e wrongs and oppreſſions of the people, Marders, Maſſzcres, Rapes, 

Adulterics, Deſolation, and Subverſion of Cities and whole Provinces ; look 

how great a good and happineis a juit King is, fo great a miſchief is a Ty- 

rant; as he the public Father oi his Country, ſo this the common Enemy. A- 

inſt whom what the people law fully may do, as againſt a common peſt, and 
deſtroyer of mankind, I ſuppoſ no man of clear judgment need go further 
to be guided than by the very princ:ples of nature in him. But becauſe is is 
the vulgar folly of men to deſert their own reaſon, and ſhutting their eyes to 
think they ſee beſt with other mens, I ſhall ſhew by ſuch examples as ought 
to have moſt weight with us, what hath been done in this caſe heretofore. 

The Greeks and Romans, as their prime Authors witneſs, held it not only law- 
ful, but a glorious and heroic Deed, rewarded publicly with Statues and Gar- 

lands, to kill an infamous Tyrant at any time without trial ; and but reaſon, 

that he who trod down all Law, ſhould not be vouchſaf*d the benefit of Law. 


Inſomuch that Seneca the Tragedian brings in Hercules the grand ſuppreſſor of 
Tyrants thus ſpeaking); 


— Vigtima haud ulla amplior 
Poteſt, magiſque opima mactari Jovi 

Quam Rex iniquus — 

— ——There can be ſlain 

No ſacrifice to God more acceptable 

Than an unjuſt and wicked King ——— 


But of theſe I name no more, leſt it be objected they were Heathen ; and 
come to produce another ſort of men that had the knowledge of true Religion. 
Among the Jews this cuſtom of Tyrant-killing was not unuſual, Firſt Ehud, 
a man whom God had rais'd to deliver Yael from Eglon King of Moab, who 
had conquer'd and ruPd over them eighteen Years, being ſent to him as an 
Imbaſſador with a preſent, flew him in his own Houſe. But he was a ſo- 
reign Prince, an Enemy, and Ehud beſides had ſpecial warrant from God. To 
the firſt I anſwer, it imports not whether foreign or native: For no Prince 
ſo native but profeſſes to hold by Law; which when he himſelf overturns, 
breaking all the Covenants and Oachs that gave him title to his dignity, and 
were the bond and alliance between him and his people, what differs he from 
an outlandith King or from an Enemy? For look how much right the King of 
ain hath to govern us at all, ſo much right hath the King of England to go- 
vern us tyrannically. If he, though not bound to us by any league, coming 
{rom Syain in perſon to ſubdue us, or to deſtroy us, might lawfully by the peo- 
ple of —— either be ſlain in Fight, or put to death in Captivity, what hath 


a native King to plead, bound by ſo many Covenants, Benefits and Honours to 
the welfare of his people? why he through the contempt of all Laws and Parla- 
ments, the only tie of our obedience to him, for his own will's ſake, and a boaſt- 
Frerogative unaccountable, after ſeven Years warring and deſtroying of 
W 7 * overcome, and Romy priſoner, ſhould think to ſcape unque- 
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ſtionable, as a thing divine, in reſpect of whom ſo many thouſand Chrjfija., 
deſtroy'd ſhould lie unaccounted for, polluting with their ſlaugliter' Carcif. 
all the Land over, and crying for vengeance againſt the living that ſhould have 
righted them? Who knows not that there is a mutual bond of amity and bro. 
therhood between man and man over all the World, neither is it the E 
Sea that can ſever us from that duty and relation: a ſtreighter bond yet there is 
between fellow-ſubjefts, neighbours, and friends. But when any of theſe 1, 
one to another fo as hoſtility could do no worſe, what doth the Law decre. 
leſs againſt them, than open enemies and invaders? or if the Law he nor pie- 
ſent or too weak, what doth it warrant us to leſs than ſingle defence or ci 
War? and from that time forward the Law of civil defenfive War dies. 
thing from the Law of foreign hoſtility. Nor is it diſtance of place that malta 
enmity, but enmity that makes diſtance, He therfore that keeps poace with 
me near or remote, of whatſoever Nation, is to me as far as all civil and hung 
Offices an Engliſhman and a Neighbour: but if an Englifhnan forgetting ii 
Laws, human, civil and religious, offend againſt life and liberty, to him 614641. 
ed and to the Law in his behalf, though born in the fame Womb, he is ro er. 


who in reſpect of the people is confeſo'd inferior and not equal: to dillins'fh 
cond that he was an Enemy, I anſwer, what Tyrant is not? yet Fz/c» by the 
Jews had been acknowledg'd as their Sovereign, they had ſerv'd him eight 
years, as long almoſt as we our Milliam the Conqueror, in all which time h. 
could not be ſo unwiſe a Stateſman but to have taken of them Oaths of Fial 
and Allegiance; by which they made themſelves his proper fubjedts, as tet 
homage and preſent ſent by Ehud teſtify'd. To the third, that he had ſpecial 
warrant to kill Fglon in that manner, it cannot be granted, becauſe nor cs 
preſs'd; it is plain that he was rais'd by God to be a Deliverer, ard wert ca 
juſt principles, ſich as were then and ever held allowable to deal fo by a Ty- 
rant that could no otherwiſe be dealt with. Neither did Sammel, thiougli a Pro. 
phet, with his own hand abſtain from Agag; a foreign enemy no doubt; but 
mark the reaſon, As thy Sword hath made <women childleſs ; a cauſc that by the 
ſentence of Law itſelf nullifies all relations. And as the Law is between Bro- 
ther and Brother, Father and Son, Maſter and Servant, wherfore not between 
King or rather Tyrant and People? And wheras Jehu had ſpecial command 
to ſlay Zehoram a ſucceſſive and hereditary Tyrant, it ſeems not the lefs imitt- 
ble for that; for where a thing grounded ſo much on natural reaſon hath the 
addition of a command from God, what does it but eſtabliſh the lawſulnefs of 
ſuch an act? Nor is it likely that God, who had ſo many ways of puniſhing the 
houſe of Ahab, would have ſent a Subject againſt his Prince, if the fact in it- 
ſelf as done to a Tyrant had been of bad example. And if David refusd te 
lift his hand againſt the Lord's Anointed, the matter between them was 10! 
tyranny, but private enmity, and David as a private perſon had been his own 
revenger, not fo much the people's; but when any Tyrant at this day can fhew 
to be the Lord's Anointed, the only mention'd reafon why Devid with!tr!. 
his hand, he may then, but not till then, preſume on the ſame privilege. 
We may paſs therfore hence to Chriſtian Times. And firſt our Saviour him- 
ſelf, how much he favour'd Tyrants, and how much intended they ſhould be 
found or honour'd among Chriſtians, declares his mind not obſeurcly ; account 
ing their abſolute authority no better than Gent iliſin, yea though they fouriſh'! 
it over with the ſplendid name of Benefactors; charging thoſe that would br 
his Diſciples to uſurp no ſuch dominion; but that they who were to be of moli 
authority among them, ſhould eſteem themſelves Miniſters and S-rvants to th. 
public. Mat. 20, 25. The Princes of the Gentiles exerciſe Lordſbip over them; and 
Mark 10. 42. They that ſeem to rule, ſaith he, either lighting or accountingthen! 
no lawful rulers; but ye ſhallnot be jo, but the greateſt among you ſhall be your S 


_ vant, And although he himſelf were the meckeſt, and came on Earth to be ſo. 


yet to a Tyrant we hear him not vouchſafe an humble word: but Tel/ tha! Fox, 
Luk. 13. And wherfore did his Mother the Virgin Mary give ſuch praiſe to God 
in her prophetic Song, that he had now by the coming of Chriſt, c. de 
Dynaſta's, or proud Monarchs from the Throne, if the Church, when God mail 
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f-ſts his power in them to do ſo, ſhould rather chooſe all miſery and vaſſalage 
to ſerve them, and let them ſtill fit on their potent ſeats to be ador'd for doin 

miſchief. Surely it is not for nothing that Tyrants by a kind of natural inſtinct 
both hate and fear none more than the true Church and Saints of God, as the 


moſt dangerous enemies and ſubverters of Monarchy, though indeed of Tyran- 


ny; hath not this been the perpetual cry of Courtiers, and Court-Prelates ? 
wherof no likelier cauſe can be alledg'd, but that they well diſcern'd the mind 
and principles of moſt devout and zealous men, and indeed the very diſcipline 
of Church, tending to the diffolution of all Tyranny. No marvel then if ſince 
the Faith of Chriſt receiv'd, in purer or impurer times, to depoſe a King and 
put him to death for Tyranny hath been accounted fo juſt and requiſite, that 
neighbour Kings have both upheld and taken part with Subjects in the action. 
And Lydovicus Pius, himſelf an Emperor, and Son of Charles the Great, being 
made Judge, Du Haillan is my author, between Milegaſt King of the Vultzes 
and his Subjects who had depos'd him, gave his verdict for the Subjects, and 
for him whom they had choſen in his room. Note here that the right of electing 
whom they pleaſe, is by the impartial teſtimony of an Emperor in the people: 
For, ſaid he, A juſt Prince ought to be preferr'd before an unjuſt, and the End of 


Government before the Prerogative, And Conſtantinus Leo, another Emperor in 


the Byzantine Las faith, That the end of a King is for the general good, tobich he not 
performing, is but the counterfeit of a Ring. And to prove that ſome of our own Mo- 
narchshave acknowledg'd that their highoffice exempted them not from puniſh- 
ment, they had the Sword of St. Edward borne before them by an Officer who 
was call'd Earl of the Palace even at the times of their higheſt pomp and folem- 
nity, to mind them, faith Mathew Paris, the belt of our Hiſtorians, that if they 
err'd, the Sword had power to reſtrain them. And what reſtraint the Sword 
comes to at length, having both edge and point, if any Sceptic will needs doubt, 
let him feel. It is alſo affirm'd from diligent ſearch made in our antient Books 
of Law, that the Peers and Barons of England had a legal right to judge the 
King: which was the cauſe molt likely, for it could be no flight cauſe, that 
they were call'd his Peers, or Equals. This however may ſtand immovable, fo 
long as man hath to deal with no better than man; that if our Law judge all 
men to the loweſt by their Peers, it ſhould in all equity aſcend allo, and judge 
the higheſt; And ſo much ] find both in our own and foreign Story, that Dukes, 
Earls, and Marqueſſes were at firſt not hereditary, not empty and vain titles, 
but names of truſt and office, and with the office ceaſing; as induces me to be 
ol opinion, that every worthy man in Parlament, for the word Baron imports 
no more, might for the public good be thought a fit Peer and Judge of the King; 
without regard had to petty Caveats, and Circumſtances, the chief impediment 
in high affairs, and ever ſtood upon moſt by circumſtantial men. Whence 
doubtleſs our Anceſtors, who were not ignorant with what rights either Nature 
or ancient Conſtitution had endow'd them, when Oaths both at Coronation, 
and renew?'d in Parlament would not ſerve, thought it no way illegal to depoſe 
and put to death their Tyrannous Kings. Inſomuch that the Parlament drew 
up a charge againſt Richard the Second, and the Commons requeſted to have 
judgment decreed againſt him, that the Realm might not be endanger'd. And 
Peter Martyr a Divine of foremoſt rank, on the third of Judges approves their 
doings. Sir Thomas Smith alſo, a Proteſtant and a Stateſman, in his Common- 
wealth of England putting the Queſtion, whether it be lawful to riſe againſt 
a Tyrant? anſwers, that the vulgar judge of it according to the event, and the 
learned according to the purpoſe of them that do it. But far before thoſe days 
Gil/as the molt ancient of all our Hiſtorians, ſpeaking of thoſe times wherin 
the Roman Empire decaying, 13 and relinquiſh'd what right they had by 
conqueſt to this Iſland, and reſign'd it all into the people's hands, teſtifies that 


the people thus re-inveſted with their own original right, about the year 446, 


both elected them Kings, who they thought beſt (the firſt Chriſtian Britiſb 
Kings that ever reign'd here ſince the Romans) and by the ſame right, when 
they apprehended cauſe, uſually depos'd and = them to death. This is the 
moſt fundamental and ancient tenure that any King of England can produce or 
pretend to; in compariſon of which, all other titles and pleas are but of ye- 
ſterday. If any object that Gildas condemns the Britains for ſo doing, the 
anſwer is as ready; that he condemns them no more for ſo doing, than on 
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before ſor chuſing ſuch, for ſaith he, They anointed them Kings, not of Git 
bur ſuch as were more bloedy than the reſt. Next he condemns them not at all for 
depoling or puttingthem to death, but for doing it over-haſtily, without trial 
or well examining the cauſe, and for electing others worſe in their room. Thy; 
we have here both domeſtic and moſt ancient Examples that the people of H. 
tain have depos'd and put to death their Kings in thoſe primitive Christian 
times. And to couple reaſon with example, if the Church in all Ages, Primj. 
tive, Romi, or Proteſtant, held it ever no lets their duty than the power ot 
their Keys, though without expreſs warrant of Scripture, to bring indifferent]y 
both King and Peaſant under the utmoſt rigor of their Canons and Cenſure; 
Eccleſiaſtical, even to the ſmiting him with a final Excommunion, if he perſif 
impenitent, what hinders but that the temporal Law both may and ought 
though without a ſpecial Text or Precedent, extend with like indifference the 


civil Sword, to the cutting off, without exemption, him that capitally offend; ? 


leeing that Juſtice and Religion are from the ſame God, and works of Juſtice 
oft-times more acceptable. Yet becauſe that ſome lately with the Tongues and 
Arguments of Malignant Backfliders have written that the proceedings now in 
Parlament againſt the King, are without Precedent from any Proteſtant State 
or Kingdom, the Examples which follow ſhall be all Proteſtant, and chictly 
Preſbyterian, 

In the Year 1546, the Duke of Saxony, Lantgrave of Heſſen, and the whole 
Proteſtant League rais'd open War againſt Charles the Fifth their Emperor, 
lent him a Defiance, renounc'd all Faith and Allegiance toward him, and de- 
batcd long in Council whether they ſhould give him ſo much as the title of 
C/ar. Sleidan. I. 17. Let all men judge what this wanted of depoſing or of 
killing, but the power to do it. | 

In the Year 1559, the Scotch Proteſtants claiming promiſe of their Queen- 
Regent for Liberty of Conlcience, ſhe anſwering that promiſes were not to be 
claim'd of Princes beyond what was commodious for them to grant, told her 
to her face in the Parlament then at Sterling, that if it were fo, they renounc'd 
their obedience ; and ſoon after betook them to Arms. Buchanan Hip. l. 16. 
Certainly when Allegiance is renounc'd, that very hour the King or Queen 
is in effect depos'd. 

In the Year 1564, John Knox a moſt famous Divine, and the Reformer of 
Scotland to the Preſbyterian Diſcipline, at a general Aſſembly maintain'd openly 
in a diſpute againſt Lethington the Secretary of State, that Subjects might and 
ought to execute God's Judgments upon their King; that the Fact of Fehn and 
others aganſt their King, having the ground of God's ordinary Command to put 
ſuch and ſuch offenders to death, was not extraordinary, but to be imitated of 
all that preferr*d the honour of God to the affection of Fleſh and wicked Prin- 
ces; that Kings, if they offend, have no privilege to be exempted from the pu- 
niſhments of Law more than any other ſubject: ſo that if the King be a Vur- 
derer, Adulterer, or Idolater, he ſhould ſuffer not as a King, but as an offender; 
and this Poſition he repeats again and again before them. Anſwerable was 
the opinion of J Craig another learned Divine, and that Laws made by the 
tyranny of Princes, or the negligence of People, their Poſterity might abrogate, 
and reform all things according to the original inſtitution of Commonwealth. 
And Knox being commanded by the Nobility to write to Calvin and other learn- 
ed men for their judgments in that Queſtion, refus'd; alledging that hoth him- 
ſelf was fully refolv'd in Conſcience, and had heard their Judgments, and had 
the ſame opinion under hand- writing of many the mott godly and moſt learned 
that he knew in Europe; that if he ſhould move the Queſtion to them again, 
what ſhould he do but ſhew his own forgetfulneſs or inconſtancy. All this is far 
more largely in the Eccleſiaſtic Hiſtory of Scotland 1. 4. with many other pal- 
{ages to this effect all the Book over, ſet out with diligence by Scotchmen of beſt 
repute among them at the beginning of theſe Troubles ; as if they labour'd tv 
inform us what we were to do, and what they intended upon the like occaſion. 

And to let the world know that the whole Church and Proteſtant State of 
Scotland in thoſe pureſt times of Reformation were of the ſame belief, three 
years after, they met in the field Mary their lawful and hereditary QueeT, 
took her Priſoner, yielding before Fight, kept her in Priſon, and the lame 
year depos'd her. Buchan. Hiſt. l. 18. | 


And tour years after that, the Scots in juſtification of their depoſing Queen 
| Jars, 
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Mary, ſent Embaſſadors to Queen Elizabeth, and in a written Declaration al- 
ledg?d that they had us'd towards her more lenity than ſhe deſerv'd; that their 
Anceſtors had heretofore puniſh'd their Kings by death or baniſhment ; that 
the Scots were a tree Nation, made King whom they treely choſe, and with the 
ſame freedom un-king'd him if they ſaw cauſe, by right of ancient Laws and 
Ceremonies yet remaining, and old Cuſtoms yet among the High-landers in 
chuſing the head of their Clans, or Families; all which, with many other 
arguments, bore witneſs that Regal power was nothing elſe but a mutual Cove- 
nant or Stipulation between King and People. Buch. Hiſt. 1. 20. Theſe were 
Scotchmen and Preſbyterians: but what meaſure then have they lately offered, 
to think ſuch liberty leſs beſeeming us than themſelves, preſuming to put him 
npon us for a Maſter, whom their Law ſcarce allows to be their own equal ? 
It now then we hear them in another ſtrain than heretofore in the pureſt times 
of their Church, we may be confident it is the voice of Faction ſpeaking in 
them, not of Truth and Reformation. 

In the Year 1581, the States of Hlallaud in a general Aſſembly at the Lague, 
abjur'd all obedience and ſubjection to Philip King of Spain; and ina Declara- 
tion juſtify their ſo doing; tor that by his tyrannous Government, againſt Faith 
ſo often given and broken, he had loft his right to all the Belgic Provinces; that 
therfore they depos'd him, and declar*d it lawful to chuſe another in his ſtead. 
Thuan, I. 74. From that time to this, no State or Kingdom in the World hath 
equally proſpered: But let them remember not to look with an evil and pre- 
judicial eye upon their neighbours walking by the ſame rule. 

But what need theſe examples to Preſbyterians, I mean to thoſe who now of 
late would ſeem ſo much to abhor depoſing, whenas they to all Chriſtendom 
have given the lateſt and livelieſt example of doing it themſelves, I queſtion 
not the lawfulneſs of raifing War againſt a Tyrant in defence of Religion, or 
civil Liberty; for no Proteſtant Church from the firſt 7/aldenſes of Lyons and 
Languedoc to this day, but have done it round, and maintained it lawful. But 
this I doubt not to affirm, that the Preſbyterians, who now ſo much condemn 
depoſing, were the men themſelves that depos'd the King, and cannot with all 
their ſhifting and relapſing, waſh off the guiltineſs from their own hands. For 
they themſelves, by theſe their late doings have made it guiltineſs, and turned 
their own warrantable actions into Rebellion. 

There is nothing that ſo actually makes a King of England, as rightful Poſ- 
ſeſſion and Supremacy in all Cauſes both Civil and Ecclefiaſtical : and nothing 
that ſo actually makes a Subject of England, as thoſe two Oaths of Allegiance 
and Supremacy obſerved without equivocating, or any mental reſervation. Out 
of doubt then when the King ſhall command things already conſtituted in 
Church or State, Obedience is the true eſſence of a Subject, either to do, 
if it be lawful, or if he hold the thing unlawful, to ſubmit to that Penalty 
which the Law impoſes, ſo long as he intends to remain a Subject. Ther- 
fore when the people, or any part of them, ſhall riſe againſt the King and 
his Authority, executing the Law in any thing eſtabliſh'd, Civil or Ecele- 
ſiaſtical, I do not ſay it is Rebellion, if the thing commanded though eſta- 
bliſh'd be unlawful, and that they ſought firſt all due means of redreſs (and no 
man is further bound to Law) but I ſay it is an abſolute renouncing both of 
Supremacy and Allegiance, which in one word is an actual and total depoſing 
of the King, and the ſetting up another —_— Authority over them. And 
whether the Preſbyterians have not done all this and much more, they will not 
put me, I ſuppoſe, to reckon up a ſeven years ſtory freſh in the memory of all 

men. Have they not utterly broke the Oath of Allegiance, rejecting the 
King's Command and Authority ſent them from any part of the Kingdom 
whether in things lawful or unlawful ? Have they not abyur*d the Oath of Su- 
premacy, by ſetting up the Parlament without the King, ſupreme to all their 
Obedience; and though their Vow and Covenant bound them in general to the 
Parlament, yet ſometimes adhering to the leſſer part of Lords and Commons 
that remain'd faithful, as they term it, and even of them, one while to the Com- 
mons without the Lords, another while to the Lords without the Commons? 

ve they not ſtill declar*d their meaning, whatever their Oath were, to hold 
them only for ſupreme whom they found at any time moſt yielding ro what 
they petition*d? Both theſe Oaths which were the ſtreighteſt bond of an Zngl;f 


Subject in reference to the King, being thus broke and made void; it follows 
undeniably 
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undeniably that the King from that time was by them in fact abſolutely de 
pos'd, and they no longer in reality to be thought his Subjects, notwithſtang. 
ing their fine Clauſe in the Covenant to prelerye his Perſon, Crown and Dig. 
nity, ſet there by ſome dodging Caſuiſt with more craft than ſincerity, to nl. 
tigate the matter in caſe of ill ſucceſs, and not taken I ſuppoſe by any honeſt 
man, but as a Condition ſubordinate to every the leaſt Particle that mig]; 
more concern Religion, Liberty, or the public Peace. : 
To prove it yet more E that they are the Men who have depog'd the 
King, I thus argue. We know that King and Subject are Relatives, and Rela. 
tives have no longer being than in the Relation the relation between King and 


Subject can be no other than Regal Authority and Subjection. Hence I inte; 


paſt their defending, that if the Subject who is one relative, takes away hy 
Relation, of force he takes away allo the other relative: but the Preſbyteriays 
who were one Relative, that 1s to oy Subjects, have for this ſeven years ta- 
ken away the Relation; that is to ſay the King's Authority, and their Sub. 
jection to it; therfore the Preſbyterians for theſe ſeven years have remoy”, 
and extinguiſh*d the other Relative, that is to ſay the King; or to ſpeak mor + 
in brief, have depos'd him; not only by depriving him the execution ot ls 
Authority, but by conferring it upon others, If then their Oaths of Subjec- 
tion broken, new Supremacy obey'd, new Oaths and Covenants taken, nut- 
withſtanding frivolous evaſions, have in plain terms unking'd the King, much 
more then hath their ſeven years Wars, not depos'd him only, but outlaw'q 
him, and defy*d him as an Alien, a Rebel to Law, an Enemy to the State. 
It muſt needs be clear to any man not averſe from Reaſon, that Hoſtility and 
Sub jection are two direct and poſitive Contraries, and can no more in one 
Subject ſtand together in reſpect of the ſame King, than one perſon at the 
ſame time can be in two remote places. Againſt whom therfore the Subject 
is in act of Hoſtility,we may be confident that to him he is in no Subjection: 
and in whom Hoſtility takes place of Subjection, for they can by no means 
conſiſt together, to him the King can be not only no King, but an Enemy. So 
that from hence we ſhall not need diſpute whether they have depos'd him, or 
what they have defaulted towards him as no King, but ſhew manifeſtly how 
much they have done toward the killing him. Have they not levied all theſe 
Wars againſt him whether offenſive or defenſive (for defence in War equally 
offends, and moſt prudently betore-hand) and given Commiſſion to ſtay where 
they knew his Perſon could not be exempt from danger? And if chance or 
flight had not ſaved him, how often had they kill'd him, directing their Ar- 
tillery without blame or prohibition to the very place where they ſaw him 
ſtand ? Have they not converted his Revenue to other uſes, and detain'd 
from him all means of livelihood, ſo that for them long ſince he might have 
wee or have ſtarv'd? Have they not hunted and purſu'd him round a- 
out the Kingdom with ſword and fire? Have they not formerly deny'd to 
treat with him, and their now recanting Miniſters preach'd againit him, 4s 4 
Reprobate incurable, an Enemy to God and his Church, mark*d for deſtruc- 
tion, and therfore not to be treated with ? Have they not beſieg'd him, and to 
their power forbid him Water and Fire, ſave what they ſhot againſt him to 
the hazard of his life? Vet while they thus aſſaulted and endanger'd it wit 
hoſtile deeds, they ſwore in words to defend it with his Crown and Dignity; 
not in order, as it ſeems now, to a firm and laſting Peace, or to his repentance 
after all this blood; but ſimply, without regard, without remorſe or any com- 
parable value of all the miſeries and calamities ſuffered by the poor peop e. 
or to ſuffer hereafter through his obſtinacy or impenitence. No underſtanding 
man can be ignorant that Covenants are ever made according to the prele!!! 
ſtate of perſons and of things; and have ever the more general Laws of Nature 
and of Reaſon included in them, though not expreſs'd. If I make a voluntary 
Covenant as with a man to do him good, and he prove afterward a Monſter 
to me, I ſhould conceive a diſobligement. If I covenant, not to hurt an enemy, 
in favour of him and forbearance, and hope of his amendment, and he, after 
that, ſnall do me tenfold injury and miſchief to what he had done when I ſo co- 
venanted, and ſtill be plotting what may tend to my deſtruction, I queſtionnot 
but that his aſter- actions releaſe me; nor know I Covenant ſo ſacred that with 
holds me from demanding Juſtice on him. Howbeit, had not their diſtruſt in 
a good Cauſe, and the faſt and looſe of our prevaricating Divines overſway's, t 
bad been doubtleſs better, not to have inſerted in a Covenant unneceſſar) - 
gation , 
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gations, and words, not works of a ſupererogating Allegiance to their enemy ; 
no way advantageous to themſelves, had the King prevail'd, as to their coſt ma- 
ny would have felt; but full of ſnare and diſtraction to our Friends, uſeful on- 
ly, as we now find, to our adverſaries, who under ſuch a latitude and ſhelter 
of ambiguous interpretation have ever ſince been „ and contriving new 
opportunities to trouble all again. How much better had it bin, and more be- 
coming an undaunted Virtue, to have declared openly and boldly whom and 
what power the people were to hold Supreme, as on the like occaſion Prote- 
ſtants have done before, and many conſcientious men now in theſe times have 
more than once beſought the Parlament to do, that they might go on upon a 
ſure foundation, and not with a ridling Covenant in their mouths, ſeeming to 


ſwear counter, almoſt in the ſame breath, Allegiance and no Allegiance; which 


doubtleſs had drawn off all the minds of ſincere men from ſiding with them, had 
they not diſcern'd their actions far more depoſing him than their words uphold- 
ing him; which words made now the ſubject of cavillous interpretations, ſtood 
ever in the Covenant, by judgment of the more diſcerning ſort, an evidence of 
their fear, not of their fidelity. What, ſhould I return to ſpeak on, of thoſe at- 
tempts for which the King himſelf hath often charg'd the Preſbyterians of ſeek- 
ing his life, whenas in the due eſtimation of things they might without a fallacy 
be ſaid to have done the deed outright. Who knows not that the King isa name 


of dignity and office, not of perſon ? Who therfore kills a King, muſt kill 


him while he is a King. Then they certainly who by depoſing him have long 
ſince taken from him the life of a King, his office and his dignity, they in the 
trueſt ſenſe may be ſaid to have kill'd the King: not only by their depoſing and 
waging War againſt him, which beſides the danger to his perſonal lite, ſet him 
in the fartheſt oppoſite point from any vital function of a King, but by their 
holding him in priſon vanquiſhed and yielded into their abſolute and deſpotic 
power, which brought him to the loweſt degradement and incapacity of the Regal 
name. I ſay not, by whoſe matchleſs valour next under God, leſt the ſtory of 
their ingratitude therupon carry me from the purpoſe in hand, which 1s to con- 
vince them that they, which I repeat again, were the men who in the trueſt ſenſe 
killed the King, not only as is prov'd before, but by depreſſing him their King 
far below the rank of a Subject to the condition of a Captive, without intention 
to reſtore him, as the Chancellor of Scotland in a ſpeech told him plainly ar 
Newcaſtle, unleſs he granted fully all their Demands, which they knew he never 
meant. Nor did they treat, or think of treating with him, till their hatred to 
the Army that delivered them, not their love or duty to the King, joined them 
ſecretly with men ſentenc'd ſo oft for Reprobates in their own mouths, by whoſe 
ſuttle N they grew mad upon a moſt tardy and improper Treaty. 
Wheras if the whale bent of their actions had not been againſt the King himſelf, 
but againſt his evil Council, as they feign'd, and publiſh'd, wherfore did they 
not reſtore him all that while to the true life of a King, his Office, Crown and 
Dignity, when he was in their power, and they themſelves his neareſt Counſellors ? 
The truth therfore is, both that they would not, and that indeed they could 
not without their own certain deſtruction, having reduced him to ſuch a final 
paſs, as was the very death and burial of all in him that was regal, and from 
whence never King of England yet reviv'd, but by the new re-inforcement of his 
own party, which was a kind of reſurrection to him. Thus having quite ex- 
tinguiſht all that could be in him of a King, and from a total privation clad 
him over like another ſpecifical thing with forms and habirudes deſtructive to 
the former, they left in his perſon dead as to Law and all the civil right either 

King or Subject, the Life only ofa Priſoner, a Captive and a Male factor: 

hom the equal and impartial hand of Juſtice finding, was no more to ſpare 
than another ordinary man; not only made obnoxious to the doom of Law by 
a charge more than once drawn up againſt him, and his own confeſſion to the 
firſt Article at Newport, but ſummon'd and arraign'd in the fight of God and his 
people, curſt and devoted to perdition worſe than any Abab, or Antiochus, with 
exhortation to curſe all thoſe in the Name of God that made not War againft 
dim, as bitterly as Meroz was to be curs'd, that went not out againſt a Canaan:- 
th King, almoſt in all the Sermons, Prayers, and Fulminations that have bin 
utter' d this ſeven years by thoſe cloven Tongues of falſhood and diſſenſion, who 


now, 0 the irring up of new diſcord, acquit him 3 and againſt their own diſ 
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cipline, which they boaſt to be the Throne and Scepter of Chriſt, abſolve him, 
unconfound him, though unconverted, unrepentant, unſenſible of all their pre- 
cious Saints and Martyrs whoſe blood they have ſo oft laid upon his head: and 
now again with a new ſovereign anointment can waſh it all off, as if it were a8 
vile, and no more to be reckon'd for than the blood of ſo many Dogs in a time 
of Peſtilence: giving the moſt opprobrious lye to all the acted zeal that for 
theſe many years hath fill'd their bellies, and fed them fat upon the fooliſh Peg. 
ple. Miniſters of Sedition, not of the Goſpel, who while they ſaw it mani- 
teſtly tend to civil War and Bloodſhed, never ceas'd exaſperating the people a- 
gainſt him; and now that they ſee it likely to breed new commotion, ceafe not 
to incite others againſt the people that have ſav'd them ſrom him, as if Segj. 
tion were their only aim whether againſt him or for him. But God, as we have 
cauſe to truſt, will put other thoughts into the people, and turn them from look- 
ing after thele firebrands, of whole fury, and falſe prophecies, we have enough 
experience; and from the murmurs of new diſcord will incline them to hearken 
rather with crected minds to the voice of our ſupreme Magiſtracy, calling us to 
liberty, and the flouriſhing deeds of a reform'd Commonwealth ; with this 
hope, that as God was heretofore angry with the Jews who rejected him and 
his form of Government to chooſe a King, ſo that he will bleſs us, and be pro- 
pitious to us who reject a King to make him only our Leader, and ſupreme Go- 
vernor in the conformity as near as may be of his own ancient Government ; 
if we have at leaſt but fo much worth in us to entertain the ſenſe of our future 
happinels, and the courage to receive what God vouchſafes us: wherin we have 
the honour to precede other Nations, who are now labouring to be cur follow- 
ers. For as to this queſtion in hand, what the people by their juſt right may 
do in change of Government, or of Governor, we ſee it clear'd ſufficiently ; be- 
ſides other ample Authority, even from the mouths of Princes themſelves. And 
ſurely they that ſhall boaſt, as we do, to be a free Nation, and not have in 
themſelves the power to remove, or to aboliſh any Governor ſupreme, or ſubor- 
dinate, with the Government it felf upon urgent cauſes, may pleaſe their fancy 
with a ridiculous and painted freedom, fit to cozen babies; but are indeed un 
der tyrariny and ſervitude ; as wanting that power, which is the root and ſource 
of all liberty, to diſpoſe and z#conomize in the Land which God hath given them, 
as Maſters of Family in their own Houſe and free Inheritance. Without which 
natural and eſſential power of a free Nation, though bearing high their heads, 
they can in due eſteem be thought no better than ſlaves and vaſſals born, in the 
tenure and occupation of another inheriting Lord. Whoſg Government, 
though not illegal, or intolerable, hangs over them as a Lordly ſcourge, not 
as a tree Government; and therfore to be abrogated, How much more juſtly 
then may they fling off Tyranny, or Tyrants ? who being once depos'd can be 
no more than private men, as ſubject to the reach of Juſtice and Arraignment 
as any other Tranſgreſſors? And certainly if men, not to {peak of Heathen, 
both wife and religious, have done juſtice upon Tyrants what way they coutd 
ſooneſt, how much more mild and humane then is it to give them fair and open 
tryal? To teach lawleſs Kings, and all that ſo much adore them, that not mor- 
tal man, or his imperious Will, but Juſtice is the only true ſovereign and ſu- 
preme Majeſty upon Earth. Let men ceaſe therfore out of Faction and Hypo- 
crily to make outcrys and horrid things of things ſo juſt and honourable. And i 
the Parlament and Military Council do what they do without precedent, if it ap- 
pear their duty, it argues the more wiſdom, virtue, and magnanimity, that 
they know themſelves able to be a precedent to others. Who perhaps in future 
ages, if they prove not too degenerate, will look up with honour and aſpire to. 
ward theſe exemplary and matchleſs deeds of their Anceſtors, as to the higheſt 
top of their civil glory and emulation. Which heretofore in the purſuance of tame 
and foreign dominion, ſpent it ſelf vain-gloriouſly abroad; but hencetorth may 
learn a better fortitude to dare execute higheſt Juſtice on them that ſhall by force 
of Arms endeavour the oppreſling and bereaving of Religion and their Liberty at 
home : that no unbridled Potentate or Tyrant, but to his ſorrow for the future, 
may preſume ſuch high and irreſponſible licence over mankind, to havoc and 
turn uphde-down whole Kingdoms of men, as though they were no more in Fe- 
ſpect of his perverſe Will than a Nation of Piſmires. As for the party call 
Preſbyterian, of whom I believe very many to be good and faithful gy one 
thoug 
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though miſled by ſome of turbulent Spirit, I wiſh them earneſtly and calmly 
not to fall off from their firſt Principles, nor to affect rigor and ſuperiority over 
men not under them; not to compel unforcible things in Religion eſpecially, 
which if not voluntary, becomes a ſin; nor to aſſiſt the clamor and malicious 
drifts of men whom they themſelves have judg'd to be the worſt of men, the 
obdurate enemies of God and his Church: nor to dart againſt the actions of their 
brethren, for want of other argument, thoſe wreſted Laws and Scriptures thrown 
by Prelates and Malignants againſt their own ſides, which though they hurt not 
otherwiſe, yet taken up by them to the condemnation of their own doings give 
ſcandal to all men, and diſcover in themſelves either extreme paſſion or apoſtacy. 
Let them not oppoſe their beſt friends and aſſociates who moleſt them not at all, 
infringe not the leaſt of their Liberties, unleſs they call it their Liberty to bind 
other mens Conſciences, but are ſtill ſeeking to live at peace with them and bro- 
therly accord. Let them beware an old and perfect Enemy, who though he hope 
by ſowing Diſcord to make them his Inſtruments, yet cannot forbear a minute 
the open threatning of his deſtin*'d Revenge upon them when they have ſerv'd his 
purpoles. Let them fear therfore, if they be wiſe, rather what they have done 
already, than what remains to do, and be warned in time they put no confi- 
dence in Princes whom they have provok*d, leſt they be added to the Examples 
of thoſe that miſerably have taſted the event. Stories can inform them how 
Cbriſtiern the ſecond, King of Denmark, not much above a hundred years paſt 
driven out by his Subjects, and receiv'd again upon new Oaths and Conditions, 
broke through them all to his moſt bloody Revenge, laying his chief Oppoſers 
when he ſaw his time, both them and their children invited to a feaſt for that 
purpoſe. How Maximilian dealt with thoſe of Bruges, though by mediation 
of the German Princes reconciled to them by ſolemn and public writings drawn 
and ſeal d. How the Maſſacre at Paris was the effect of that credulous Peace 
which the French Proteſtants made with Charles the Ninth their King: and that 
the main viſible cauſe which to this day hath ſaved the Netherlands from utter 
ruin, was their final not believing the perfidious cruelty which as a conſtant max- 
im of State hath bin us'd by the Spaniſb Kings on their Subjects that have taken 
arms and after truſted them; as no latter age but can teſtity, heretofore in 
Belgia it ſelf, and this very year in Naples. And to conclude with one paſt Ex- 
ception, though far more ancient, David after once he had taken arms, never 
after that truſted Saul, though with Tears and much relenting he twice promiſed 
not to hurt him. Theſe Inſtances, few of many, might admoniſh them, both 
Eugliſb and Scotch, not to let their own ends, and the driving on of a Faction, be- 
tray them blindly into the ſnare of thoſe Enemies whoſe Revenge looks on them 
as the men who firſt begun, fomented, and carry*d on beyond the cure of any 
ſound or ſafe accommodation, all the evil which hath ſince unavoidably befallen 
them and their King. | 

I have ſomething alſo to the Divines, though brief to what were needful; 
not to be diſturbers of the civil affairs, being in hands better able and more be- 
longing to manage them ; but to ſtudy harder, and to attend the office of good 
Paſtors, knowing that he whoſe Flock is leaſt among them, hath a dreadful 
charge, not perform'd by mounting twice into the chair with a formal Preach- 
ment huddl'd up at the odd hours of a whole lazy week, but by inceſſant pains 
and watching in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, from houſe to houſe, over the Souls of 
Whom they have to feed, Which if they ever well conſider'd, how little lei- 
ſure would they find to be the moſt pragmatical Sideſmen of every popular Tu- 
mult and Sedition ? And all this while are to learn what the true end and reaſon 
is of the Goſpel which they teach; and what a world it differs from the cenſo- 
rious and ſupercilious lording over Conſcience. It would be good allo they 
liv'd ſo as might perſuade the people they hated Covetouſneſs, which worſe than 
Hereſy, is Idolatry ; hated Pluralities, and all kind of Simony ; left rambling 
from Benefice to Benefice, like ravenous Wolves ſeeking where they may devour 
the biggeſt. Of which if ſome, well and warmly ſeated from the beginning, 
not guilty, *twere good they held not converſation with ſuch as are: let them 

be ſorry that being call'd to aſſemble about reforming the Church, they fell to 
progging and ſoliciting the Parlament, though they had renounc'd the name of 
Prieſts, for a new ſettling of their Tithes and Oblations ; and double lin'd them- 
ſelves with ſpiritual places of commodity beyond the poſſible diſcharge of their 
Vol. I, | SI £ 2 duty. 
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duty, Let them aſſemble in Conſiſtory with their Elders and Deacons, accord. 
ing to ancient Eccleſiaſtical Rule, to the preſerving of Church-diſcipline, each 
in his ſeveral charge, and not a pack of Clergy-men by themſelves to belly-chear 
in their preſumptuous Sion, or to promote deſigns, abuſe and gull the ſimple 
Laity, and ſtir up Tumult, as the Prelates did, for the maintenance of their pride 
and avarice. Theſe things if they obſerve and wait with patience, no doubt but 
all things will go well without their ĩimportunities or exclamations : and the Print. 
ed Letters which they ſend ſubſcrib'd with the oſtentation of great Charatterg 
and little moment, would be more conſiderable than now they are. But if they 
be the Miniſters of Mammon inſtead of Chriſt, and ſcandalize his Church with 
the filthy love of Gain, aſpiring alſo to fit the cloſeſt and the heavieſt of all Ty. 
rants, upon the Conſcience, and fall notoriouſly into the ſame Sins, wherof 
ſo lately and ſo loud they accus'd the Prelates ; as God rooted out thoſe imme. 
diately before, ſo will he root out them their imitators : and to vindicate his 
own Glory and Religion, will uncover their hypocriſy, to the open world; and 
viſit upon their own heads that curſe ye Meroz, the very Motto of their Pulpits, 


' wherwith ſo frequently, not as Meroz, but more like Atheiſts, they have mock'd 


the vengeance of God, and the zeal of his People. 


O BS ER. 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE 


Articles of Peace 


BETWEEN 


JAMES Earl of OkMoNnD for King Charles 
the Firſt on the one hand, and the 1ri/þ Rebels 
and Papiſts on the other hand: 


And on a Letter ſent by ORMON D to Colonel 
ZONES Governor of Dublin. 


And a Repreſentation of the Scots Presbytery at Belfa/? 
| in Ireland. 


To which the ſaid Articles, Letter, with Col. Jones's Anſwer to it, 
and Repreſentation, &c. are prefix d. 


_—_—— 


A PROCLAMATION. 


O RMO ND, 


HERE AS Articles of Peace are made, concluded, accord- 
ed and agreed upon, by and between Us, F AMES Lord 
Marqueſs of OR MO ND, Lord Lieut. General, and General 
Governor of His Majeſty's Kingdom of Ireland, by virtue of 
the Authority wherwith We are intruſted, for, and on the be- 
half of His Moſt Excellent Majeſty of the one Part, and the General Aſſem- 
bly of the Roman Catholics of the ſaid Kingdom, for and on the behalf of His 
Majeſty's Roman Catholic Subjects of the ſame, on the other Part; a true Copy 
of which Articles of Peace are hereunto annexed : We the Lord Lieut. do by 
this Proclamation, in his Majeſty's Name publiſh the ſame, and do in his Ma- 
jeſty's Name ſtrictly charge and command all His Majeſty's Subjects, and all 
others inhabiting or reſiding within His Majeſty's ſaid Kingdom of Ireland to 
_ ne therof, and to render due Obedience to the ſame in all the Parts 

erot. | 

And as his Majeſty hath been induced to this Peace, out of a deep ſenſe of 
the Miſeries and Calamities brought upon this his Kingdom and People, and out 
of Hope conceived by His Majeſty, .that it may prevent the further Effuſion 
of His Subjects Blood, redeem them out of all the Miſeries and Calamitics 
under which they now ſuffer, reſtore them to all Quietneſs and - Happineſs 
under His Majeſty's moſt Gracious Government, deliver the Kingdom in ge- 
neral from thoſe Slaughters, Depredations, Rapines and Spoils which always 
accompany a War, encourage the Subjects and others with Comfort to betake 
themſelves to Trade, Traffic, Commerce, Manufacture and all other og, 
WHICH 
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which uninterrupted, may increaſe the Wealth and Strength of the Kingdom, 
beget in all His Majeſty's Subjects of this Kingdom a perfect Unity amongft 
themſelves, after the too long continued Diviſion amongſt them : So his Maje. 
ſty aſſures himſelf that all His Subjects of this His Kingdom (duly conſidering the 
great and ineſtimable Benefits which they may find in this Peace) will with all 
Duty render due Obedience therunto. And We in his Majeſty's Name, do 
hereby declare, That all Perſons ſo rendering due Obedience to the faid Peace, 
ſhall be phones; cheriſhed, countenanced and ſupported by his Majeſty, and 
his Royal Authority, according to the true Intent and Meaning of the ſaid Ar. 
ticles of Peace. 


Given at our Caſtle GODSAVE THE:KING: 
of Kilkenny, Ja- 
nuary 17, 1648. 


Articles of Peace, made, concluded, accorded and agreed upon, by 
and between His Excellency FAMES Lord Marqueſs of O K. 
MON D, Lord Lieutenant General, and General of His Ma. 
jeſty's Kingdom of Ireland, for, and on the behalf of his Moſt 
Excellent Majeſty, by Virtue of the Authority wherewith the aid 
Lord Licutenant is intruſted, on the one Part: And the General 
Aſſembly of Roman Catholics of the ſaid Kingdom, for, and on 
the behalf of His Majeſty's Roman Catholic Subjects of the ſame, 
on the other Part. ; | 


IS Majeſty's Roman Catholic Subjects, as therunto bound by Allegiance, 
Duty and Nature, do moſt humbly and freely Acknowledge and Recognize their 
Sovereign Lord King Charles to be lawful and undoubted King of this Kingdom of 
Ireland, and other His Highneſs's Realms and Dominions : And His Majeſty's ſaid 
Roman Catholic Subjects, apprebending with a deep ſenſe the ſad Condition wher- 
unto His Majeſty is reduced, as a further Teſtimony of their Loyalty, do declare, 
that they and their Poſterity for ever, to the utmoſt of their Power, even to the Ex- 
pence of their Blood and Fortunes, will maintain and uphold His Majeſty, His Heirs 
and lawful Succeſſors, their Rights, Prerogatives, Government and Authority, and 
therunto freely and heartily will render all due Obedience, 0 
Of which Faithful and Loyal Recognition and Declaration ſo ſeaſonably 2 
the ſaid Roman Catholics, is Majeſty is graciouſly pleas dito accept, and accord- 
ingly to own them His loyal and dutiful Subjects: And is further graciouſly pleasd to 
extend unto them the following Graces and Securities, | | 


I. TINMPRIMIS, It is concluded, accorded and agreed upon, by and be- 

tween the ſaid Lord Lieutenant, for, and on the behalf of His Moſt Ex- 
cellent Majeſty, and the ſaid General Aſſemby, for, and on the behalf of 
the ſaid Roman Catholic Subjects; and His Majeſty is graciouſly pleas'd, That 
it ſhall be enacted by ACT to be paſſed in the next Parlament to be held in this 
Kingdom, that all and every the Profeſſors of the Roman Catholic Religion with- 
in the ſaid Kingdom, ſhall be free and exempt from all Mul&s, Penalties, Re- 
ſtraints and Inhibitions, that are or may be impos'd upon them by any Law, 
Statute, Uſage or Cuſtom whatſoever, for, or concerning, the free Exerciſe ot 
the Roman Catholic Religion: And that it ſhall be likewiſe Enacted, That the 
ſaid Roman Catholics, or any of them, ſhall not be queſtion'd or moleſted in 
their Perſons, Goods or Eſtates, for any Matter or Cauſe whatſoever, for. 
concerning, or by reaſon of the free Exerciſe of their Religion, by Virtue 
of any Power, Authority, Statute, Law or Uſage whatſoever : And that it 
ſhall be further Enacted, That no Reman Catholic in this Kingdom ſhall be 
compelled to exerciſe any Religion, Form of Devotion, or Divine Service, othe! 
than ſuch as ſhall be agreeable to their Conſcience ; and that they ſhall not 
be prejudiced or moleſted in their Perſons, Goods, or Eſtates for not obſerving. 


uſing or hearing the Book of Common-Prayer, or any other Form of 3 
tio 
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ton or Divine Service by virtue of any Colour or Statute made in the ſecond 
dear of Queen Elizabeth, or by virtue or Colour of any other Law, Declara- 
n of Law, Statute, Cuſtom, or Uſage whatſoever, made or declared, or to 
„„ mae or declared : And that jt ſhall be further enacted, that the Profeſſors 
of the Kian Catholic Religion, or any of them, be not bound or obliged to 
tuke the Oath commonly calPd, the Oath of Supremacy expreſſed in the Statute 
of 2 Elizabeth, c. 1. or in any other Statute or Statutes : And that the ſaid 
O::h ſhall not be tendered unto them, and that the Refuſal of the ſaid Oath 
all not redound to the Prejudice of them, or any of them, they taking the 
Oath of Allegiance in hc verba, viz. I A. B. do hereby acknowledge, profeſs, 


i and declare in my Conſcience, before God and the World, that our Sovereign 


Ian King CHARLES ts Lauſul and Rightful King of this Realm, and of o- 
ther bis Majeſty's Dominions and Countries; and I will bear Faitb and true Allegi- 
one to is Majeſty, and His Heirs and Succeſſors, and Him and them will defend to 
theuttormoſe of my power againſt all Conſpiracies and Attempts whatſoever which ſhall 
be made againſt [His or their Crown and Dignity; and do my beſt endeavour to diſ- 
Hi and made known to His Majeſty, Tis Heirs and Succeſſors, or to the Lord Deputy, 


& wiher [is Majdty*s Chief Governor or Governors for the«time being, all Treaſon 


i» traitorots Conſpiracies which I ſhall knw or hear to be intended againſt His Ma- 
tr, or any of them : and I do make this Recognition and Acknowledgement, heartily, 
ingly and truly, upon the true Faith of a Chriſtian ,, ſo help me God, &c. Never- 
ticleſs, the ſaid Lord Lieutenant doth not hereby intend that any thing in theſe 
Conceſtions contained ſhall extend, or be conſtrued to extend to the granting of 
Churches, Church-Livings, or the Exerciſe of Juriſdiction, the Authority of 
the {11d Lord Lieutenant not extending ſo far; yet the ſaid Lord Lieutenant is 
authorized to give the ſaid Reman Catholics full Aſſurance, as hereby the ſaid 
Lord Lieutenant doth give unto the ſaid Roman Catholics full Aſſurance, that 
they or any of them ſhall not be moleſted in the Poſſeſſion which they have 
at preſent of the Churches or Church-Livings, or of the Exerciſe of their 
reſpetive Juriſdictions, as they now exerciſe the ſame, until ſuch time as His 
Majefty upon a full Confideration of the Deſires of the ſaid Roman Catholics in 
a free Parliament to be held in this Kingdom ſhall declare His further Pleaſure. 
II. Jem, It is concluded, accorded and agreed upon by and between the ſaid 
Partics, and His Majeſty is further graciouſly pleaſed that a free Parlament 
ſhall be held in this Kingdom within fix Months after the Date of theſe Arti— 
cs of PEACE, or as loon after as Thomas Lord Viſcount Dillon of Coſtologh 
Lord Preſident of Caunagbt, Donnogb Lord Viſcount Miſterry, Francis Lord Ba- 
ron of Ahunry, Alexander Mac-Donnel Eſquire, Sir Lucas Dillon Knight, 
Sir Nicholas Plunket Knight, Sir Richard Barnwall Baronet, Feffery Brown, Don- 
2:74 O Callaghan, Yrlab O Neile, Miles Reily and Gerrald Fennell, Eſquires, 
or the m3jor part of them will deſire the ſame, ſo that by poſſibility it may be 
held; and that in the mean time, and until the Articles of theſe Preſents, 
agrecd to be paſs'd in Parlament, be accordingly palsd, the fame ſhall be invio- 
lably obſery*d as to the Matters therin contain'd, as if they were enacted in 
Pirlament : And that in caſe a Parlament be not call'd and held in this King- 
dom within two years next after the Date of theſe Articles of Peace, then 
His Majeſty's Lord Lieutenant, or other His Majeſty's chief Governor or Go- 


\ vernors of this Kingdom for the time being, will at the requeſt of the ſaid 


Thimes Lord Viſcount Dillon of Ceſtologb Lord Preſident of Connaght, Don- 
»3h Lord Viſcount Muſterry, Francis Lord Baron of Athunry, Alexander 
Mac-Donnel Eſquire, Sir Lucas Dillon Knight, Sir Nicholas Plunket Knight, 
Sir Richard Barnwall Baronet, Feffery Brown, Donnogh O Callaghan, Tyrlah O 
Meile, Miles Reily and Gerrald Fennell Eſquires, or the major part of them, 
call a General Aſſembly of the Lords and Commons of this Kingdom, to at- 
iend upon the ſaid Lord Licutenant or other His Majeſty's chiet Governor or 
Governors of this Kingdom for the time being, in ſuch convenient Place, for 
the better ſettling of the Affairs of the Kingdom. And it is further conclu- 
ded, accorded and agreed upon by and between the ſaid Parties, that all Matters 
that by theſe Articles are agreed upon to be paſs'd in Parlament, ſhall be 
tranſmitted into ENGLAND, according to the uſual Form, to be paſ- 
ſed in the ſaid Parlament, and that the ſaid Acts ſo agreed upon, and fo 


to be paſy'd, ſhall receive no Disjunction or Alteration here or in England; 
provided 
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provided that nothing ſhall be concluded by both or either of the faid Hou, 
of Parlament, which may bring prejudice to any of His Majeſty's Prozgpay, 
Party, or their Adherents, or to his Majeſty's Roman Catholic Subjects or their 
Adherents, other than ſuch things as upon this Treaty are concluded to be 
done, or ſuch things as may be proper for the Committee of Privileges 0 
either or both Houſes to take Cognizance of, as in ſuch Caſes heretofore har, 
been accuſtom'd; and other than ſuch Matters as His Majeſty will be graciouſſy 
pleaſed to declare His further pleaſure in, to be paſs'd in Parlament for the 
Satisfaction of his Subjects; and other than ſuch things as ſhall be propounded to 
either or both Houſes by his Majeſty's Lord Lieutenant or other chief Goyez. 
nor or Governors of this Kingdom for the time being, during the faid Parlz. 
ment, for the Advancement of his Majeſty's Service, and the Peace of the King. 
dom; which Clauſe is to admit no Conſtruction which may trench upon the Ar. 
ticles of Peace or any of them; and that both Houſes of Parliament may con- 
ſider what they ſhall think convenient touching the Repeal or Suſpenſion of 
the Statute commonly called, Poynings ACT, entitled, An ACT tht 
no Parliament be holden in that Land, until the ACTS be certify'd into 
ENGL A ND. 

III. tem, It is further concluded, accorded and agreed upon, by and be. 
tween the ſaid Parties, and his Majeſty is graciouſly pleaſed, That all Actz, 
Ordinances and Orders made by both or either Houſes of Parlament, to the 
blemiſh, diſhonour, or prejudice of his Majeſty's Roman Catholic Subjects of this 
Kingdom, or any of them ſince the 77h of Augyſt 1641, ſhall be vacated; and 
that the ſame and all Exemplifications and other Acts which continue the me- 
mory of them be made void by Act to be paſs'd in the next Parlament to be 
held in this Kingdom; and that in the mean time the ſaid Acts or Ordinances, 
or any of them, ſhall be no Prejudice to the ſaid Roman Catholics, or any of them. 

IV. Item, It is alſo concluded, and agreed upon, and his Majeſty is likewiſe 
graciouſly pleaſed, That all Indictments, Attainders, Outlawries in this Ring- 
dom, and all the Proceſſes and other Proceedings thereupon, and all Letters 
Patents, Grants, Leaſes, Cuſtoms, Bonds, Recognizances, and all Records, 
Act or Acts, Office or Offices, Inquiſitions, and all other things depending up- 
on, or taken by reaſon of the ſaid Indictments, Attainders or Outlawries, 
fince the 7th day of Auguſt, 1641, in prejudice of the ſaid Catholics, their 
Heirs, Executors, Adminiſtrators or Aſſigns, or any of them, or the Widows 
of them, or any of them, ſhall be vacated and made void in ſuch fort as no 
Memory ſhall remain therof, to the blemiſh, diſhonour or prejudice of the 
faid Catholics, their Heirs, Executors, Adminiſtrators or Aſſigns, or any ot 
them, or the Widows of them, or any of them; and that to be done when 
the ſaid Thomas Lord Viſcount Dillon of Ciftologh Lord Prefident of Connagz:, 
Donnogh Lord Vilcount Muskerry, Francis Lord Baron of Athunry, Alexander 
Mac-Dennel Eſquire, Sir Lucas Dillon Knight, Sir Nicholas Plunket Knight, 
Sir Richard Barnwall Baronet, Feffery Brown, Donnegh O Callaghan, Tyriab 0 
Neal, Miles Reilie and Gerrald Fennell Eſquires, or the major part of them ſhall 
deſire the ſame, ſo that by poſſibility it may be done: and in the mean time 
that no ſuch Indictments, Attainders, Outlawries, Proceſſes, or any other Pro- 


\ ceedings thereupon, or any Letters Patents, Grants, Leaſes, Cuſtodiums, 


Bonds, Recognizances, or any Record or Acts, Office or Offices, Inquiſitions, 
or any other thing depending upon, or by reaſon of the ſaid Indictments, At- 
tainders or Outlawries, ſhall in any fort prejudice the ſaid Roman Catholics, or 
any of them, but that they and every of them ſhall be forthwith, upon Pertection 
of theſe Articles, reſtor*d to their reſpective Poſſeſſions and Hereditaments reſpe- 
ctively; provided, that no Man ſhall be queſtion'd by reaſon hereof, for Meaine 
orga 2 Waſtes, ſaving wilful Waſtes committed after the firſt day of May 
aſt paſt, ; 
V. Item, It is likewiſe concluded, accorded and agreed, and his Majeſty 15 
graciouſly pleaſed, That as ſoon as poſſible may be, all Impediments which may 
hinder the laid Roman Catholics to ſit or vote in the next intended Parlament, 
or to chooſe, or to be choſen Knights and Burgeſſes, to ſit or vote there, ſhal 
be removed, and that before the ſaid Parlament. 
VI. Lem, It is concluded, accorded and agreed upon, and his Majeſty 1 fur- 
ther graciouſly pleaſed, That all Debts ſhall remain as they were upon the 9 : 
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of Oagher, 1641. Notwithſtanding any Diſpoſition made or to be made, by 
Virtus or Colour of any Attainder, Outlawry, Fugacy, or other Forfeiture ; 
and that no Diſpoſition or Grant made, or to be made of any ſuch Debts, by 
virtue of any Attainder, Outlawry, Fugacy, or other Forfeiture, ſhall be of 
bre; and this to be paſſed as an Act inthe next Parlament. 

VII. Lem, It is further concluded, accorded and agreed upon, and his Maje- 
ſty 15 graciouily pleaſed, That for the ſecuring of the Eſtates or reputed Eſtates of 
we Lords, Knights, Gentlemen and Freeholders, or reputed Freeholders, as well 
of Conzeght and County of Clare, or Country of Thomond, as of the Counties 
of Limerick and Tipperary, the ſame to be ſecured by Act of Parlament, accord- 
ino to the Intent of the 2 Article of the Graces granted in the fourth year 
of his Majeſty's Reign, the Tenor wherof for ſo much as concerneth the 
{\me, doth enſue in theſe words, dig. We are graciouſly pleaſed, that for 
le, Inhabitants of Connaght and Country of Thomond and County of Clare, that 
cir ſeveral Eſtates ſhall be confirmed unto them and their Heirs againſt Us, 
ud our Heirs and Succeſſors, by Act to be paſſed in the next Parlament to be 
kolden in Ireland, to the end the ſame may never hereafter be brought into any 
further queſtion by Us, or our Heirs and Succeſſors. In which Act of Parla- 
ment ſo to be paſſed, you are to take care that all Tenures i» Capite, and all 
Rents and Services as are now due, or which ought to be anſwered unto us out 
of the [aid Lands and Premiles, by any Letters Patent paſt therof ſince the 
firlt year of King HENRY VII. or found by any Office taken from the 
ſil firſt year of King HENRY VIII. until the 21] of Judy 1645, wher- 
vy our late dear Father, or any his Predeceſſors actually received any Profit 
by ardihip, Liverics, Primer-ſcilins, Meaſne Rates, Ouſterlemains or Fines 
of Alicnations without Licence, be again reſerved unto Us, our Heirs and 
ducceſſors, and all the reſt of the Premiſes to be holden of our Caſtle of Athlone 
by Knights Service, according to our ſaid late Father's Letters, notwithſtand- 
ing any Tenures in Capite found for Us by Office, ſince the 21/t of Zuly 1615, 
and not appearing in any ſuch Letters Patent, or Offices; within which Rule 

{is Majelty is likewiſe graciouſly pleaſed, That the ſaid Lands in the Counties 
of Limerick and Tipperary be included, but to be held 5 ſuch Rents and Te- 
nures only, as they were in the fourth year of his Majeſty's Reign; provided 
always, that the ſaid Lords, Knights, Gentlemen and Freeholders of the ſaid 
Province of Connaght, County of Clare, and Country of Thomond, and Coun- 
ties of Tipperary and Limerick, ſhall have and enjoy the full Benefit of ſuch 
Compoſition and Agreement which ſhall be made with his moſt Excellent Ma- 
j:ty, for the Court of Wards, Tenures, Reſpits and Iſſues of Homage, an 
Clauſe in this Article to the contrary notwithſtanding. And as for the Lan 
within the Counties of Kilkenny and Wickloe, unto which his Majeſty was in- 
titled by Offices, taken or found in the time of the Earl of Sraffords Govern- 
ment in this Kingdom, His Majeſty is turther graciouſly pleaſed, That the State 
therof ſhall be conſidered in the next intended Parlament, where his Majeſty 
will aſſent unto that which ſhall be juſt and honourable z and that the like Act 
of Limitation of his Majeſty's Titles, tor the Security of the Eſtates of his 
Subjects of this Kingdom be paſſed in the ſaid Parlament as was enacted in the 
21ſt year of his late Majeſty King ZAMES his Reign in ENGLAND. 

VIII. Lem, It is further concluded, accorded and agreed upon, and his 
Mzjeſty is further graciouſly pleaſed, that all Incapacities impoſed upon the 
Natives of this Kingdom or any of them, as Natives, by any Act of Parla- 
ment, Proviſos in Patents or otherwiſe, be taken away by Act to be paſſed in 
tle ſaid Parlament; and that they may be enabled to erect one or more Inns of 
Court in or near the City of Dublin or elſewhere, as ſhall be thought fit by his 
Majeſty's Lord Lieutenant, or other Chief Governour or Governours of this 
Kingdom for the time being; and incaſe the ſaid Inns of Court thall be erected 
before the firſt day of the next Parlament, then the fame ſhall be in ſuch 
Places as his Majeſty's Lord Lieutenants or other Chief Governour or Gover- 
nours of this Kingdom for the time being, by and with the Advice and Con- 
ſent of the ſaid Thomas Lord Viſcount Dillon of Coftologh Lord Prefident of 


Connag bs, Donnogb Lord Viſcount Muſcerry, Francis Lord Baron of Athunry, 
 Atexander Mac-Donnell Eſquire, Sir Lucas Dillon Kt. Sir Nicholas Plunket 


Knight, Sir Richard Barmwall Baronet, Jeffery Browne, Donnogh O Callaghan, Tyr- 
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lah O Neile, Miles Rei'y, Gerrald Fennell Eſquires, or any ſeven or more of 
them ſhall think fit; and that ſuch Students, Natives of this Kingdom, as ſhall 
be therin, may take and receive the uſual Degrees accuſtom'd in any Inns 
of Court, they taking the enſuing Oath; viz. I A. B. d hereby athny.. 
ledge, profeſs, teſtify and declare in my Conſcience br fore God and the Morid, that cu 
Sovereign Lord King Charles is Lauſul and Kigbiſul King of this Realm, and g 
other his Majejly's Deminions and Countries , and I will bear Faith and true A 
giance to his Maje!y, and his Heirs and Succeſſors, and him and them wi!! defen ;; 
the utmoſt of my Power againſt all Conſpiracies and Attempts whaiſcever, chi; 
| ſhall be made againſt his or their Crown and Dignity; and do my beſt endeary; 
| | Jo diſcloje and make known to his Majeſty, his Heirs and Succeſſors, or to the Lon 
Deputy, or other his Majeſty's Chief Governour or Governours for the time being, al 
' Treaſon or traitorous Conſpiracies which 1 ſhall know or hear to be intended again! 
his Majeſty or any of them. And I do here make this Recognition and Actnowledgemes; 
| heartily, willingly and truly, upon the true Faith of a Chriſlian ;, ſ help me Gy, 
| &c. And his Majeſty is further graciouſly pleated, that his Majeſty's Reman Ce. 
tholic Subjects may erect and keep free Schools for Education of Youths in thi; 
| Kingdom, any Law or Statute to the contrary notwithſtanding z and that all 
| the matters aſſented unto in this Article be paſſed as Acts of Parliament in the 
ſaid next Parliament. | 
| IX. Iiem, It is further concluded, accorded, and agreed upon, by and be. 
| tween the ſaid Parties, and his Majeſty is graciouſly. pleaſed, that Places of 
Command, Honour, Profit and Truſt in his Majctty's Armies in this K ingdor: 
ſhall be upon Perfection of theſe Articles actually and by particular Initances 
conferred upon his man Catholic Subjects of this Kingdom; and that upon 
the diſtribution, conferring and diſpoſing of the Places of Command, Ho. 
nour, Profit and Truſt in his Majeſty's Armies in this Kingdom, for the future 
no Difference ſhall be made between the ſaid Roman Catholics, and other hi; 
Majeſty's Subjects; but that ſuch Diſtribution ſhall be made with equal Indift. 
rency according to their reſpective Merits and Abilities: and that all his Ma. 
jeſty's Subjects of this Kingdom, as well Roman Catholics as others, may for hi 
Majeſty's Service and their own Security, arm themſelves the beſt they may, 
wherin they ſhall have all fitting Encouragement. And it is further concluded, 
accorded and agreed upon, by and between the ſaid Parties, and his Majeſty i 
further graciouſly pleas'd, That Places of Command, Honour, Profit and 
Truſt in the Civil Government in this Kingdom, ſhall be upon paſſing of the 
Bills in theſe Articles mentioned in the next Parlament, actually and by par- 
ticular Inſtances conferred upon his Majeſty's Roman Catholic Subjects of this 
Kingdom; and that in the diſtribution, conterring and diſpoſal of the Places of 
Command, Honour, Profit and Truſt in the Civil Government, for the future 
no Difference ſhall be made between the ſaid Roman Catholics, and other his M- 
jeſty's Subjects, but that ſuch Diſtribution ſhall be made with equal Indifferen 
cy, according to their reſpective Merits and Abilities; and that in the Diltri- 
bution of Miniſterial Offices or Places, which now are, or hereafter ſhall be 
void in this Kingdom, equality ſhall be us*d to the Roman Calbe ic Natives ol 
this Kingdom, as to other his Majeſty's Subjects; and that the Command ot 
Forts, Caſtles, Gariſon-Towns, and other Places of Importance of this Ring- 
dom, ſhall be conferred upon His Majeſty's Roman Catholic Subjects of this K ing. 
dom upon Perfection of theſe Articles actually and by particular Inllances; 
and that in the diſtribution, conferring and diſpcſal of the Forts, Caſtles, 
Gariſon-Towns, and other Places of Importance in this Kingdom, no diti-- 
rence ſhall be made between his Majeſty's Roman Catholic Subjects of this King- 
dom, and other his Majeſty's Subjects, but that ſuch diſtribution ſhall be made 
with equal Indifferency, according to their reſpective Merits and Abilities; and 
that until full Settlement in Parlament fifteen thouſand Foot, and two thou- 
ſand and five hundred Horſe of the Roman Catholics of this Kingdom fhall be o 
the Standing Army of this Kingdom: And that until full Settlement in Par: 
lament as aforeſaid, the ſaid Lord Lieutenant or other Chief Governour or 
Governours of this Kingdom for the time being, and the ſaid Thomas Lord Vilc. 
Dillon of Coſtologh Lord Preſident of Connaght, Donnogh Lord Viſc. Muſkeriy, 
Francis Lord Baron of Athunry, Alexander Mac-Donnel! Eſq; Sir Lucas Dillon Kt, 
Sir Nicholas Plunket Kt. Sir Richard Barnwall Bar. Jeffery Brown, n 5 
| gas, 
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laghan, Tyrlah O Neile, Miles Reily and Gerrald Fennell Eſq; or any ſeven or 
more of them, the ſaid Thomas Lord Viſcount Dillon of Coſtologh Lord Preſident 
of Connaght, Donnogh Lord Viſcount Muſterry, Francis Lord Baron of Athunry, 
Alexander Mac-Donnel Eſq; Sir Lucas Dillon Kt. Sir Nicholas Plunket Kt, Sir 
Richard Barnwall Baronet, Jeffery Browne, Donnogh O Callaghan,Tyrlah O Neile, 
Miles Reily and Gerrald Fennell Eſquires, ſhall diminiſh or add unto the ſaid 
Number, as they ſhall ſee cauſe from time to time. 

X. Item, It is further concluded, accorded and agreed upon, by and between 
the ſaid Parties, and his Majeſty is further graciouſly pleas'd, that his Majeſty 
will accept of the yearly Rent, or annual Sum of twelve thouſand pounds 
Sterling, to be applotted with Indifferency and Equality, and conſented to be 
paid to his Majeſty, his Heirs and Succeſſors in Parlament, for and in lieu of 
the Court of Wards in this Kingdom, Tenures in Capite, Common Knights- 
Service, and all other Tenures within the Cognizance of that Court, and for, and 
in lieu of all Wardſhips, Primer-ſeizins, Fines, Ouſterlemains, Liveries, Intru- 
ions, Alienations, Meaſne Rates, Releaſes and all other Profits, within the Cog- 
nizance of the ſaid Court, or incident to the ſaid Tenures, or any of them, 
or Fines to accrue to his Majeſty by reaſon of the ſaid Tenures or any of 
them, and for and in lieu of Reſpits and Iſſues of Homage and Fines for the 
ſame, And the ſaid yearly Rent being ſo applotted and conſented unto in 
Parlament as aforeſaid, then a Bill is to be agreed on in the ſaid Parlament to 
be paſſed as an Act for the ſecuring of the ſaid yeatly Rent, or annual Sum ot 
twelve thouſand Pounds to be applotted as aforeſaid, and for the Extinction and 
taking away of the ſaid Court, and other Matters aforeſaid in this Article 
contained. And it is further agreed, that reaſonable Compolitions ſhall be ac- 
cepted for Wardſhips fallen ſince the 2 3d of October 1641, and already granted; 
and that no Wardſhips fallen and not granted, or that ſhall fall, ſhall be paſſed 
until the Succeſs of this Article ſhall appear; and if his Majeſty be ſecured as 
aforeſaid, then all Wardſhips fallen ſince the ſaid 23d of October, are to be in- 
cluded in the Argument aforeſaid, upon Compoſition to be made with ſuch as 
have Grants as aforeſaid z; which Compolition to be made with the Grantees ſince 
the time aforeſaid, is to be left to indifferent Perſons, and the Umpirage to the 
ſaid Lord Lieutenant. 

XI. Jem, It is further concluded, accorded and agreed upon, by and be- 
tween the ſaid Parties, and his Majeſty is further graciouſly pleas'd, That no 
Nobleman or Peer of this Realm, in Parlament, ſhall be hereafter capable of 
more Proxies than two, and that blank Proxies ſhall be hereafter totally diſ- 
allowed ; and that if ſuch Noblemen or Peers of this Realm, as have no E- 
ſtates in this Kingdom, do not within five years, to begin from the concluſion of 
theſe Articles, purchaſe in this Kingdom as followeth, viz. a Lord Baron 2007. 
fer annum, a Lord Viſcount 4ool. per annum, and an Earl 600. per aunum, a 
Marqueſs 8001. per annum, a Duke 1000/1. per annum, ſhall loſe their Votes 
in Parlament until ſuch time as they ſhall afterwards acquire ſuch Eſtates reſpec- 
tively; and that none be admitted in the Houſe of Commons, but ſuch as ſhall 
be eſtated and reſident within this Kingdom. | 

XII. Jem, It is further concluded, accorded and agreed upon, by and be- 
tween the ſaid Parties, and his Majeſty is further graciouſly pleas'd, That as 
tor and concerning the Independency of the Parlament of Ireland on the Parla- 
ment of England, his Majeſty will leave both Houſes of Parlament in this 
Kingdom to make ſuch Declaration therin as ſhall be agreeable to the Laws of 
the Kingdom of Ireland. | | 

XIII. em, It is further concluded and agreed upon, by and between the 
laid Parties, and his Majeſty is further graciouſly pleas'd, That the Council- 
Table ſhall contain it ſelf within its proper Bounds, in handling Matters of 
State and Weight fit for that Place; amongſt which the Patents of Planta- 
tion, and the Offices wherupon thoſe Grants are founded, to be handled, as Mat- 
ters of State, and to be heard and determined by his Majeſty's Lord Lieute- 
nant, or other Chief Governour or Governours for the time being, and the 
Counci] publicly at the Council-Board, and not otherwiſe ; but Titles between 
Party and Party grown after thele Patents granted, are to: be left to the or- 
dinary Courſe of Law; and that the Council-Table do not hereafter intermed- 

le with common Buſineſs, that is within the Cognizance of the ordinary 
Courts, nor with the altering of Poſſeſſions of Lands, nor make, nor uſe, pri- 
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vate Orders, Hearings or References concerning any ſuch matter, nor grant any 
Injunction or Order for ſtay of any Suits in any Civil Cauſe: And that Partie. 
griev'd for or by reaſon of any Proceedings formerly had there, may com. 
mence their Suits, and proſecute the ſame in any of his Majeſty's Courts of Juc. 
tice or Equity for remedy of their pretended Rights, without any Reſtraint or 
Interruption from his Majeſty, or otherwiſe, by the Chief Governour or Go. 
vernours and Council of this Kingdom : And that the Proceedings in the re. 
ſpective Precedency Courts ſhall be purſuant, and according to his Majeſty's 
rinted Book of Inſtructions, and that they ſhall contain themſelves within the 
Ei preſcribed by that Book, when the Kingdom ſhall be reſtored to ſuch a 
degree of Quietneſs, as they be not neceſſarily enforced to exceed the ſame, 
XIV. Len, It is further concluded, accorded and agreed upon by and be. 
tween the ſaid Parties, and his Majeſty is further graciouſly pleas'd, That as 
for and concerning one Statute made in this Kingdom, in the eleventh year of 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, intitled, An ACT for ſtaying of Wool. 
Flocks, Tallow and other Neceſſaries within this Realm: And another Statute 
made in the ſaid Kingdom in the twelfth year of the Reign of the ſaid Queen, 
intitled, An ACT 


And one other Statute made in the ſaid Kingdom, in the 13h year of the 
Reign of the ſaid late Queen, intitled, An Exemplanation of the Act made in 
a Seſſion of this Parlament for the ſtaying of Wool-Flocks, Tallow, and other 
Wares and Commodities mention'd in the ſaid Act, and certain Articles added 
to the ſame Act, all concerning ſtaple or native Commodities of this Kingdom, 
ſhall be repealed, if it ſhall be ſo thought fit in the Parliament (excepting for 
Wool and Wool-fells) and that ſuch indifferent Perſons as ſhall be agreed on 
by the ſaid Lord Lieutenant, and the ſaid Thomas Lord Viſcount Dilla of 
Cotologh Lord Preſident of Connaght, Donnogh Lord Viſcount Muſterry, Francis 
Lord Baron of Athunry, Alexander Mac-Donnel Eſq, Sir Lucas Dillon Kt. Sir 
Nicholas Plunket Kt. Sir Richard Barnwall Baronet, Jeffery Brown, Donnogh 0 
Callaghan, Tyrlah O Neile, Miles Reily and Gerrald Fennell Eſquires, or any ſe- 
ven or more of them ſhall be authorized by Commiſſion under the Great Seal, to 
moderate and aſcertain the Rates of Merchandize to be exported or imported 
out of, or into this Kingdom, as they ſhall think fit. 

XV. Tem, It is concluded, accorded and agreed, by and between the ſaid 
Parties, and his Majeſty is graciouſly pleas'd, That all and every Perſon and 
Perſons within this Kingdom, pretending to have tuffered by Offices found of 
ſeveral Countries, Territories, Lands and Hereditaments in the Province ot 
Uſſter, and other Provinces of this Kingdom, in or ſince the firſt year of King 
James his Reign, or by Attainders or Forteitures, or by Pretence and Colour 
therof, ſince the ſaid firſt year of King James, or by other Acts depending on 
the ſaid Offices, Attainders and Forteitures, may petition his Majeſty in Par- 
lament for Relief and Redreſs ; and if after examination it thall appear to his 
Majeſty, the ſaid Perſons, or any of them have been injured, then his Majeſty 
ill preſcribe a Courſe to repair the Perſon or Perſons ſo ſuffering according ta 
Juſtice and Honour. 

XVI. Lem, It is further concluded, accorded and agreed upon, by and be- 
tween the ſaid Parties, and his Majeſty is graciouſly pleas'd, That as to the par- 
ticular Caſes of Maurice Lord Viſcount de Rupe and Fermoy, Arthur Lord Vic. 
Iveagh, Sir Edward Fitz-Gerrald of Cloangliſb Baronet, Charles Mac-Carty Keg, 
Roger Moore, Anthony Mare, William Fitz-Gerrald, Anihony Linch, John Lacy, 
Collo Mac-Brien Mac-Mahowne, Daniel Caſtigni, Edmond F1tz-Gerrald of Baii- 
martir, Lucas Keating, Theobald Roch Fitz-Miles, Thomas Fitz-Gerrald of the 
Vally, Fohn Bourke of Logbmaſte, Edmond Fitz-Gerrald of Ballimallo, James Fitz- 
William Gerrald of Glinane, and Edward Sutton, they may petition his Majelty 
in the next Parlament, wherupon his Majeſty will take ſuch Conſideration 0! 


them as ſhall be juſt and fit. 


XVII. Jem, It is likewiſe concluded, accorded and agreed upon, by and be- 
tween the ſaid Parties, and his Majeſty is graciouſly pleas'd, That the Citizens, 
Freemen, Burgeſſes and former Inhabitants of the City of Cork, Towns ot 
Youghall and Downegarven ſhall be forthwith, upon Perfection of theſe Articles, 


reſtored to their reſpective Poſſeſſions and Eſtates in the ſaid City and Towns 
| reſpectively, 
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reſpectively, where the ſame extends not to the endangering of the ſaid Ga- 
riſons in the ſaid City and Towns, In which caſe ſo many of the ſaid Citi- 
tizens and Inhabitants, as ſhall not be admitted to the preſent Poſſeſſion of their 
Houſes within the ſaid City and Towns, ſhall be afforded a valuable annual 
Rent for the ſame, until Settlement in Parlament, at which time they ſhall 
be reſtor?d to thoſe their Poſſeſſions. And it is further agreed, and his Majeſ- 
ty is graciouſly pleas d. That the faid Citizens, Freemen, Burgeſſes and Inha- 
bitants of the ſaid City of Cork, and Towns of Youghall and Downegarven, 
reſpectively, ſhall be enabled in convenient time betore the next Parlament 
to be held in this Kingdom, to chuſe and return Burgeſſes into the ſame Parla- 
ment. 

XVIII. Item, It is further concluded, accorded and agreed upon, by and be- 
tween the ſaid Parties, and his Majeſty is further graciouſly pleas*'d, That an 
ACT of Oblivion be paſt in the next Parlament, to extend to all his Maje- 
ſty's Subjects of this Kingdom, and their Adherents, of all Treaſons and Of- 
fences, capital, criminal and perſonal, and other Offences of what nature, 
kind or quality ſoever, in ſuch manner, as if ſuch Treaſons or Offences had 
never been committed, perpetrated or done: That the ſaid Act do extend to 
the Heirs, Children, Kindred, Executors, Adminiſtrators, Wives, Widows, 
Dowagers, or Aſſigns of ſuch of the ſaid Subjects and their Adherents who died 
on, before, or ſince, the 23d of October, 1641. That the ſaid Act do relate to 
the firſt day of the next Parlament; that the ſaid Act do extend to all Bodies 
politic and Corporate, and their reſpective Succeſſors, and unto all Cities, Bur- 
roughs, Counties, Baronies, Hundreds, Towns, Villages, Thitlings, and ever 
of them within this Kingdom, for and concerning all and every of the ſaid Of- 
fences, or any other Offence or Offences in them, or any of them committed 
or done by his Majeſty's ſaid Subjects, or their Adherents, or any of them, be- 
fore, in, or ſince the 23d of October, 1641. Provided this Act ſhall not extend 
tobe conſtrued to pardon any Offence or Offences, for which any Perſon or Per- 
ſons have been convicted or attainted on Record at any time before the 23d day 
of Ofober, in the year of our Lord 1641. That this Act ſhall extend to Pi- 
racies, and all other Offences committed upon the Sea by his Majeſty's ſaid 
Subjects, or their Adherents, or any of them; that in this Act of Oblivion, 
Words of releaſe, acquittal and diſcharge be inſerted, that no Perſon or Per- 
fons, Bodies Politic or Corporate, Counties, Cities, Burroughs, Baronies, 
Hundreds, Towns, Villages, Thitlings, or any of them within this Kingdom, 
included within the ſaid Act, be troubled, impeached, ſued, inquieted or mo- 
ited, for, or by reaſon of any Offence, Matter or Thing whatſoever; com- 
priſed within the ſaid Act: And the ſaid Act ſhall extend to all Rents, Goods 
and Chatrels taken, detained or grown due to the Subjects of the one Party 
from the other ſince the 2 3d of Oflober, 1641. tothe Date of theſe Articles of 
Peace; and alſo to all Cuſtoms, Rents, Arrears of Rents, to Prizes, Recogni- 
zances, Bonds, Fines, Forfeitures, Penalties, and to all other Profits, Perqui- 
its and Dues which were due, or did, or ſhould accrue to his Majeſty on, 
before, or ſince the 23d of October, 1641. until the Perfection of theſe Ar- 
ticles, and likewiſe to all Meaſne Rates, Fines of what nature ſoever, Recog- 
nizances, Judgments, Executions therupon, and Penalties whatſoever, and to 
all other Profits due to his Majeſty ſince the ſaid 2 3d of Oclober and before, un- 
til the Perfection of theſe Articles, for, by reaſon, or which lay within the 
Survey or Recognizance of the Court of Wards; and alſo to all Reſpits, Iſſues 
of Homage and Fines for the ſame : Provided this ſhall not extend to diſcharge 
or remit any of the King's Debts or Subſidies due before the [aid 23d of October, 
1641. which were then or before levied, or taken by the Sheriffs, Commiſ- 
ſioners, Receivers or Collectors, and not then or before accounted for, or 
lince diſpoſed to the public Uſe of the ſaid Roman Catholic Subjects, but that 
luch Perſons may be brought to account for the ſame after full Settlement in 
Parlament, and not before, unleſs by and with the Advice and Conſent of the 
laid Thomas Lord Viſcount Dillon of Coſtologb Lord Preſident of Connagbt, Don- 
gh Lord Viſcount Muſterry, Francis Lord Baron of Athunry, Alexander Mac- 
Donne] Eſq; Sir Lucas Dillon Kt. Sir Nicholas Plunket Kt. Sir Richard Barnwall 
Baroner, Jeffery Brown, Donnogh O Callaghan, Tyrlah O Neile, Miles Reily and 


Gerrald Fennell Eſquires, or any ſeven or more of them, as the ſaid Lord Lieu- 
tenant 
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tenant otherwiſe ſhall think fit; provided, that ſuch barbarous and inhuman 
Crimes as ſhall be particulariz d and agreed upon by the ſaid Lord Licutenan 
and the ſaid Thomas Lord Viſcount Dillon of Coftologh Lord Preſident of Cen 
nagbt, Donnogh Lord Viſcount Muſterry, Francis Lord Baron of Athunry, 41... 
ander Mac-Donnel Eq; Sir Lucas Dillon Kt. Sir Nicholas Plunket Kt. Sir Nie 
Barnwall Baronet, Jeffery Browne, Donnogh O Callaghan, Tyrlah O Neile, Aid 
Reily and Gerrald Fennell Eſquires, or any ſeven or more of them, as to the Ad. 
tors and Procurers therof, be left to be tried and adjudged by ſuch indifferent 


Commiſſioners as ſhall be agreed upon by the ſaid Lord Lieutenant ; arg the 


faid Thomas Lord Viſcount Dillon of Coſtologh Lord Preſident of Cennaght, Des. 
nogh Lord Viſcount Muſterry, Francis Lord Baron of Athunry, Alcxander Myc. 
Donnel Eſq; Sir Lucas Dillon Kt. Sir Nicholas Pluntet Kt. Sir Richard Boyy:.." 
Baronet, Jeffery Browne, Donnogh O Callaghan, Tyrlah O Neile, Miles Reits ang 
Gerrald Fennell Fſquires, or any ſeven or more of them ; and that the Power of 
the ſaid Commiſſioners thall continue only for two years next entuine the Dar 
of their Commiſſion, which Commiſſion is to iſſue within fix Months atter the 
Date of theſe Articles; provided alſo that the Commiſtioners to be aureed on tor 
trial of the ſaid particular Crimes to be excepted, ſhall hear, order an Ueterming 
all Caſes of Truſt, where relief may or ought in equity to be afforded againit a 
manner of Perſons, according to the Equity and Circumſtances of every ſuc 

Caſes; and his Majeſty's Chief Governour or Governours, and other M4. 
{trates for the time being, in all his Majeſty's Courts of Juſtice, and other his 
Majeſty's Officers of what Condition or Qua ity ſocver, be bound and 18. 
quir'd to take notice of, and purſue the faid Act of Oblivion wichour pleading - 
or ſuit to be made for the ſame; and that no Clerk or other Officers do mal. 
out or write out any manner of Writs, Proceſſes, Summons or other Piecen: . 

for, concerning, or by reaſon of any Matter, Cauſe or Thing whatſoever ge. 

leaſed, forgiven, diſcharged, or to be forgiven by the ſaid Act, under pan of 

201. Sterling, and that no Sheriff or other Officer, do execute any ſuch Writ, 

Proceſs, Summons or Precept; and that no Record, Writing or Memorv, du 

remain of any Offence or Offences, releaſed or forgiven, or mentioned to be 

forgiven by this Act; and that all other Clauſes uſually inſerted in Acts of Gene. 

ral Pardon or Oblivion, enlarging his Majelty*s Grace and Mercy, not hercin 

particulatized, be inſerted and comprized in the ſaid Act, when the Bill fall 

be drawn up with the Exceptions already expreſſed, and none other. Provid 4 
always, that the ſaid Act of Oblivion ſhall not extend to any Treaſon, Felony or 

other Offence or Offences, which ſhall be committed or done from or after theNate 

of theſe Articles, until the firſt Day of the before-mentioned next Parlament, 

to be held in this Kingdom. Provided alfo, that any Act or Acts which ſhall 

be done by Virtue, Pretence or in Purſuance of theſe Articles of Peace agreed 

upon, or any Act or Acts which ſhall be done by Virtue, Colour or Pretence 

of the Power or Authority uſed or exerciſed by and amongſt the Confedcrae 

Roman Catholics after the Date of the ſaid Articles, and before the ſaid Publi- 

cation, ſhall not be accounted, taken, conſtrued, or to be, Treaſon, Felony, 

or other Offence to be excepted out of the ſaid Act of Oblivion; provided 

likewiſe, that the ſaid Act of Oblivion ſhall not extend unto any Perſon or 

Perſons, that will not obey and ſubmit unto the Peace concluded and agreed on 

by theſe Articles; provided further, that the ſaid Act of Oblivion, or any 

thing in this Article contained, ſhall not hinder or interrupt the ſaid Thomas 
Lord Viſcount Dillon of Coſtelogh Lord Preſident of Connaght, Donnogh Lord 

Viſcount Muſferry, Francis Lord Baron of Athunry, Alexander Mac-Donne! Eſq; 
Sir Lucas Dillon Kt. Sir Nicholas Plunket Kt. Sir Richard Barnwall Baronet, Jef, 
fery Browne, Donnogh O Callaghan, Tyriah O Neile, Miles Reily and Gerrali 
Fennell, Eſquires, or any ſeven or more of them, to call to an Account, ard 

proceed againſt the Council and Congregation, and the reſpective ſuprea'n 
Councils, Commiſſioners general, appointed hitherto from time to time by 
the Confederate Catholics to manage their Affairs, or any other Perſon or Per- 
ſons accountable to an Accompt for their reſpective Receipts and Diſburſe- 
ments, ſince the beginning of their reſpective Employments under the ſaid Con- 

lederate Catholics, or to acquit or releaſe any Arrears of Exciſes, Cuſtoms, or 

public Taxes to be accounted for ſince the 23d of Oober 1641, and not dil- 
pos'd of hitherto, to the public Uſe, but that the Parties therin concern'd 
4 may 
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may be call'd to an Account for the ſame as aforeſaid, by the ſaid Thomas Lord 
Viicount Dillon of Coficlegh Lord Preſident of Connaght, Donnegb Lord Viſc, 
Muſterry, Francis Lord Baron of Ahbunry, Alcxanier Mac-Donnel Eſquire, 
cir 1.::cas Dillon Kt. Sir Nicholas Plunket Kt. Sir Kichard Barmwall Baronet, 
Teffery Browne, Dennagh O Callaghan, T 'vriab O Neile, Miles Reily and Gerrald 
Vnnell, Eſquires, or any ſeven or more of them, the laid ACT or any thing 
therin contain*d to the contrary notwithſtanding, 

XIX. Jem, It is further concluded, accorded and agreed upon, by and be- 
tween the ſaid Parties, and his Majeſty is graciouſly plcas'd, that an ACT be 
pals/Q in the next Parlament, prohibiting, "That neither the Lord Deputy, or 
other Chick Governour or Governours, Lord Chancellor, Lord High Treaſu- 
rer, Vice-Treaſurer, Chancellor, or any of the Barons of the Exchequer, Privy 
Council, or Judges of the tour Courts, be Farmers of his Majeſty's Cuſtoms 
within this Kingdom. 

XX. Lem, It is likewiſe concluded, accorded and agreed, and his Majeſty is 

racioully pleas'd, That an ACT of Parlament pats in this Kingdom againſt 
Monopolies, ſuch as was enacted in England 21 Jacobi Regis, with a further 
Claule of repealing of all Grants of Monopolies in this Kingdom; and that 
Commiſſioners be agreed upon by the laid Lord Licutenant, and the ſaid o- 
1s Lord Viſcount Dillon of Cotolggh Lord Preſident of Connaght, Donnogh Lord 
Viſcount Muſkerry, Francis Lord Baron of Athunry, Alexander Mac-Donnel 
Eſq; Sir Lucas Dillon Kt. Sir Nicholas Plunket Kt. Sir Nichard Barnwall Bar. 
Feffery Browne, Donnogh O Callaghan, Tyrlah O Neile, Miles Reily and Gerrald 
cane] Eſquires, or any ſeven or more of them, to ſet down the Rates for the 
Cuſtom and Impoſition to be laid on Aquavite, Wine, Oil, Yarn and Tobacco. 

XXI. Lan, It is concluded, accorded and agreed, and his Majeſty is gra- 
coaly pleas'd, that ſuch Perſons as ſhall be agreed on by the ſaid Lord Lieu- 
tnant, and the ſaid Thomas Lord Viſcount Diilon of Coftologh Lord Preſident 
of Connaght, Donnogh Lord Viicount Mxſterry, Francis Lord Baron of Athun- 
jr, Aexanacr Mac-Donnel Eſquire, Sir Lucas Dillon Knight, Sir Nicholas 
Plunket Knight, Sir Richard Barnwal! Baronet, Feffery Brown, Donnogh O Cal- 
leghan, Tyrlah O Neile, Miles Rei and Gerrald Fennell Eſquires, or any ſeven 
or more of them, ſhall be as ſoon as may be authoriz*'d by Commiſſion under 
the Great Seal to regulate the Court of Caſtle-chamber, and ſuch Cauſes ag 
ſhall be brought into, and cenſur'd in the ſaid Court. 

XXII. 1tem, It is concluded, accorded and agreed upon, and his Majeſty is 
eraciouſly pleasd, that two Acts lately paſs'd in this Kingdom, one prohibit- 
ing the plowing with Horles by the Tail, and the other prohibiting the burn- 
ing of Oats in the Straw, be repeaPd. 

XXIII. Lem, It is further concluded, accorded and agreed upon, by and be- 
tween the ſaid Parties, and his Majeſty is further graciouſly pleas'd, for as 
much as upon Application of Agents from this Kingdom unto his Majeſty in the 
fourth year of his Reign, and lately upon humble Suit made unto his Majeſty, 
by a Committce of both Houles of the Parlament of this Kingdom, order 
was given by his Majcſty for redreſs of ſeveral Grievances, and for ſo many 
of thoſe as are not expreſo'd in the Articles, wherof both Houſes in the next 


_ enſuing Parlament ſhall deſire the benefit of his Majeſty's ſaid former Directi- 


ons for Redreſs therin, that the ſame be afforded them; yet ſo, as for preven- 
tion of Inconveniences to his Majeſty's Service, that the Warning mention'd 
in the 24th Article of the Graces in the fourth year of his Majeſty's Reign be 
lo underſtood, that the Warning being left at the Perſon's Dwelling-houles be 
held ſufficient Warning; and as to the 224 Article of the ſaid Graces, the 
Proceſs hitherto us'd in the Court of Wards do ſtill continue, as hitherto it 
hath done in that, and hath been us'd in other Eng/i/þ Courts; but the Court 
of Wards being compounded for, ſo much of the aforeſaid Anſwer as concerns 
Warning and Proceſs ſhall be omitted. 

XXIV. em, It is further concluded, accorded and agreed upon, by and be- 
tween the ſaid Parties, and his Majeſty is further graciouſly pleas'd, That Mart- 
tine Cauſes may be determin'd in this Kingdom, without driving of Merchants 
or others to appeal and ſeek Juſtice elſewhere: and if it ſhall fall out that there 
be Cauſe of an Appeal, the Party griev'd is to appeal to his Majeſty in the 
Chancery of TRELAND 3; and that Sentence therupon to be given by the 

5 Delegates, 
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Delegates, to be definitive, and not to be queſtion'd upon any further Appeal 
except it be in the Parlament of this Kingdom, if the Parlament ſhall then be 
ſitting, otherwiſe not, this to be by ACT of Parlament; and until the laid 
Parlament, the Admiralty and Maritine Cauſes ſhall be order'd and ſettl'd by 
the ſaid Lord Licutenant, or other Chief Governour or Governours of thi; 
Kingdom for the time being, by and with the Advice and Conſent of the ſaid 
Themas Lord Viſcount Dillon of Coftologh Lord Preſident of Connaght, Dan. 
nogh Lord Viſcount Muſterry, Francis Lord Baron of Athunry, Alexander Mac. 
Donnel Eſq; Sir Lucas Dillon Kt. Sir Nicholas Plunket Kt. Sir Richard Barna)! 
Baronet, Jeffery Browne, Donnagh O Callaghan, Tyrlah O Nile, Miles Keily and 
Gerrald Fennell, Eſquires, or any ſeven or more of them. : 

XXV. Jtem, It is further concluded, accorded and agreed upon, by and he. 
tween the ſaid Parties, and his Majeſty is graciouſly pleas'd, That his Majeſt y's 
Subjects of this Kingdom be eas'd of all Rents and Increaſe of Rents lately raid 
on the Commiſſion or defective Titles in the Earl of Straffora's Government, 
this to be by ACT of Parlament; and that in the mean time the ſaid Rents or 
Increaſe of Rents ſhall not be written for by any Proceſs, or the payment ther- 
of in any fort procur'd. 

XXVI. tem, It is further concluded, accorded and agreed upon, by and be- 
tween the ſaid Parties, and his Majeſty is further graciouſly pleas*d, that by 
ACT to be paſs'd in the next Parlament, all the Arrears of Intcreit-Money, 
which did accrue and grow due by way of Debt, Mortgage or otherwiſe, and 
yet not lo ſatisfy'd fince the 23d of October 1641, until the Perfection ot theſ: 
Articles, ſhall be fully forgiven and be releasd ; and that for and during the {pace 
of three years next enſuing, no more ſhall be taken tor Uſe or Intercit of Mo- 
ney than five Pounds per Cealum. And in Caſes of Equity ariſing through Dit- 
ability, occaſion'd by the Diſtempers of the Times, the Conſiderations ot Equi- 
ty to be like unto both Parties; but as for Mortgages contracted between his 
Majeſty's Roman Catholic Subjects and others of that Party, where Entry hath 
been made by the Mortgagers againſt Law, and the Condition of their Mort- 
gages, and detain'd wrongtully by them without giving any Satisfaction to the 
Mortgagees, or where any ſuch Mortgagers have made Profit of the Lands 
mortgag' d above Country Charges, yet anſwer no Rent, or other Conſidera- 
tion to the Mortgagees, the Parties griev'd reſpectively to be left for relief to 
a Courſe of Equity therin, : 

XXVII. Lem, It is further concluded, accorded and agreed upon, and his 
Majeſty is further graciouſly pleas'd, that immediately upon Perfection of 
theſe Articles, the ſaid Thomas Lord Viſcount Dillon of Coſtolagb Lord Prefi- 
dent of Connaght, Donnogh Lord Viſcount Muſterry, Francis Lord Baron of 
Athunry, Alexander Mac-Donnel Eſq; Sir Lucas Dillon Kt. Sir Nicholas Plun- 
ket Kt. Sir Richard Barnwall Baronet, Jeffery Browne, Donnogh O Colloyben, Tyr- 
lah O Neile, Miles Reily and Gerrald teunell Elquires, ſhall be autlioriz'd by the 
ſaid Lord Lieutenant to procecd in, hear, determine and exccute, in and 
throughout this Kingdom, the enſuing Particulars, and all the Matters theru- 
on depending; and that ſuch Authority and other the Authorities hereat:cr 
mention*d ſhall remain of force without revocation, alteration or diminion, 
until Acts of Parlament be paſs'd, according to the purport and intent of tn-l- 
Articles; and that in caſe of Death, Miſcarriage, Diſability to terve by rcafon 
of Sickneſs or otherwiſe of any the ſaid Thomas Lord Viſcount Dillon of Cotolccn 
Ld Preſident of Connaght, Donnogh Ld Viſc. Muſterry, Francis Ld Bar. of {thin 
ry, Alexander Mac-Donnel Eſq; Sir Lucas Dillon Kt. Sir Nicholas Plunktet Kt. Sir 
Kichard Barnwall Baronet, Feffery Browne, Donnogh O Callaghan, Biral O Nee, 
Miles Reily and Gerrald Fennell Eſquires, and his Majeſty's Lord Lieutenant, or 
other Chief Governour or Governours of this Kingdom for the time being, 
ſhall name and authorize another in the Place of ſuch as ſhall be to dead or 
ſhall miſcarry himſelf, or be ſo diſabled, and that the ſame ſhall be ſuch Perton 
as ſhall be allow'd of by the ſaid Thomas Lord Viſcount Dillon of Coſtologr, Lord 
Preſident of Connaght, Donnogh Lord Viſcount Muskerry, Francis Lord Baron 
of Athunry, Alexander Mac-Donnell Eſq; Sir Lucas Dillon Kt. Sir Nicholas Plun- 
ket Kt. Sir Richard Barnwal! Baronet, Jeffery Browne, Donnegb O Callaghan,Ty;- 
lah O Neile, Miles Reily and Gerrald Fennell Eſquires, or any ſeven or more o! 
them then living. And that the ſaid Thomas Lord Viſcount Dillan of CM 
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Lord Prefident of Connaght, Donnogh Lord Viſcount Miſterry, Francis Lord 
Baron of Athunry, Alexander Mac-Donnel Eſq; Sir Lucas Dillon Kt. Sir Nicho- 
las Plunket Kt. Sir Richard Barnwall Baronet, Jeffery Browne, Donnagh O Callaghan, 
Jirlah O Neile, Miles Reily and Gerrald Fennell Eſquires, or any ſeven or more 
of them, ſhall have Power to applot, raiſe and levy Means with Indifferency 
and Equality by way of Exciſe or otherwiſe, upon all his Majeſty's Subjects 
within the ſaid Kingdom, their Perſons, Eſtates and Goods, towards the 
Maintenance of ſuch Army or Armies as ſhall be thought fit to continue, and 
be in Pay for his Majeſty's Service, the Defence of the Kingdom, and other the 
neceſſary public Charges therof, and towards the Maintenance of the Forts 
Caftles, Garifons and Towns, until there ſhall be a Settlement in Parlament of 
both or either Party, other than ſuch of the ſaid Forts, Gariſons and Caſtles, as 
from time to time ſhall be thought fit, by his Majeſty's Chief Governour or Go- 
vernours of this Kingdom for the time being, by and with the Advice and Con- 
{-nt of the ſaid Thomas Lord Viſc. Dillon of Caſtologh Lord Preſident of C onnaght, 
Donnogh Lord Viſc. Muſgerry, Francis Ld Baron of Athunry, Alexander Mac-Don- 
wel Elq; Sir Lucas Dillon Kt. Sir Nicholas Plunket Kt. Sir Kichard Barnwall Baro- 
net, Jeffery Browne, Donnogh O Callaghan, Tyrlah O Neile, Miles Reily and Ger- 
rald Fennell Eſquires, or any ſeven or more of them, not to be maintained at 
the Charge of the Public ; provided that his Majeſty's Lord Lieutenant or 
other Chicf Governour or Governours of this Kingdom tor the time being, 
be firſt made acquainted with ſuch Taxes, Levies and Exciſes as ſhall be made, 
and the manner of levying therof, and that he approve the ſame; and to the 
end that ſuch of the Proteſtant Party as ſhall ſubmit to the Peace, may in the 
ſeveral Countries where any of their Eſtates lie, have Equality and Indif- 
ferency in the Aſſeſſments and Levies that ſhall concern their Eſtates in the ſaid 
ſcyeral Counties. 

It is concluded, accorded and agreed upon, and his Majeſty is graciouſly 
pleaſed, That in the Directions which ſhall iſſue to any ſuch County, for the 
applotting, ſubdividing and levying of the ſaid public Aſſeſſments, ſome of 
the ſaid Proteſtant Party ſhall be joined with others of the Roman Catholic Par- 
ty to that purpoſe, and for effecting that Service; and the faid Thomas Lord 
Viſcount Dillon of Coftologh Lord Preſident of Connaght, Donnogh Lord Viſcount 
Myuſterry, Francis Lord Baron of Athunry, Alexander Mac-Donnel Eſq; Sir Lucas 
Dillon Kt. Sir Nicholas Plunket Kt. Sir Richard Barnwall Baronet, Feffery Browne, 
Donnagb O Calleghan, Tyrlah O Neile, Miles Reily and Gerrald Fennell Eſqs; or 
any ſeven or more of them, ſhall have power to levy the Arrears of all Exci- 
ſcs and other public Taxes, impoſed by the Confederate Roman Catholics, and 
yet unpaid, and to call Receivers and other Accomptants of all former Taxes 
and all public Dues to a juſt and ſtrict Account, either by themſelves, or by 
ſuch as they or any ſeven or more of them ſhall name or appoint 3 and that the 
ſaid Lord Lieutenant, or any other Chief Governour or Governours of this 
Kingdom for the time being, ſhall from time to time iſſue Commiſſions to ſuch 
Perion or Perſons as ſhall be named and appointed by the ſaid Thomas Lord 
Viſcount Dillon of Caſtologh Lord Preſident of Connaght, Donnogh Lord Vit- 
count Miſterry, Francis Lord Baron of Athunry, Alexander Mac-Donnel Eſq; 
Sir Lucas Dillon Kt. Sir Nicholas Plunket Kt. Sir Richard Barnwall Baronet, 
Jeffery Browne, Donndgb O Callaghan, Tyrlah O Neile, Miles Reily and Gerrald 
Fennell Eſquirts, or any ſeven or more of them, for letting, ſetting, and improv- 
ing the Eſtates of all ſuch Perſon and Perſons, as ſhall adhere to any Party op- 
poling his Majeſty's Authority, and not ſubmitting to the Peace; and that the 
Profits of ſuch Eſtates ſhall be converted by the ſaid Lord Lieutenant, or other 
Chief Governour or Governours of this Kingdom for the time being, to the 
Maintenance of the King's Army and other neceſſary Charges, until Settlement 
by Parlament; and that the laid Thomas Lord Viſcount Dillon of Coſtologh 
Lord Preſident of Connaght, Donnogh Lord Viſcount Miſterry, Francis Lord 
Baron of Athunry, Alexander Mac-Donnel Eſq; Sir Lucas Dillon Kt. Sir Nicho- 
les Plunket Kt. Sir Richard Barnwwall Baronet, Feffery Browne, Donnogh O Calla- 
bar, Hrlab O Neile, Miles Reily and Gerrald Fennell Eſquires, or any ſeven or 
more of them, ſhall have power to applot, raiſe and levy Means with Indiffe- 
rency and Equality, for the buying ot Arms and Ammunition, and for the en- 
tertaining of Frigates in ſuch proportion as ſhall be thought fit by his Ma- 
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jeſty*s Lord Lieutenant or other Chiet ( rovernours of this Kingdom for 1, 
time being, by and with the Advice and Content of the faid Thoiuas Lora * 
count Dillon of Cſtolag Lord Preſident of Cin, Donnogh Lord Viſey,, 
Muſterry, Francis Lord Baron of Athunry, Alexander Mac-Donnel Eſq; Sir E.. 
cas Dillon Kt. Sir Nicholas Plunket Kt. Sir Richard Bornwall Baronet, 72 
Browne, Donnogh O Callaghan, Tyriab O Netile, Miles Neily and Gerreld Ita, 
ſquires, or any ſeven or more of them; the faid Arms and Ammunition to b. 
laid up in ſuch Magazines, and under the Charge of ſuch Perſons as ſhal be 
agreed on by the ſaid Lord Lieutenant, and the faid Thomas Lord Viſcount 1. 
lon of Coſtologh Lord Preſident of Connaght, Donnogh Lord Viicount Miſery; 
Francis Lord Baron of Athunry, Alexander Mac-Donnel Eq; Sir Lucas ile N. 
Sir Nicholas Plunket Kt. Sir Richard Barawall Baronet, Jeffery Brozene, Dans 
O Callaghan, Tyrlah O Neile, Miles Reily and Gerrald Fenne!l Eſquires, or aryl. 
ven or more of them, and to be diſpoſed of, and the ſaid Frigats to be employ. 
ed {or his Majeſty's Service, and the public Uſe and Benefit of this King 
of Ireland; and that the ſaid Thomas Lord Viſcount Dz{lcn of Ci L 
Preſident of Connaght, Donnog h L. ord Viſcount Muskerry, Francis Lord Baron et 
Aihunry, &c. or any ſeven or more of them, ſhall have power to applot, ri; 
and levy Means with Indifterency and Equality, by way of Exciſe or otheryii,, 
in the ſeveral Cities, Corporate Towns, Counties and part of Counts, 
now within the Quarters and only upon the Eftates of the ſaid Conteter,. 
Roman Catholics, all ſuch Sum and Sums of Money as ſhall appear to the 
Thomas Lord Viſcount Dillcn of Coſtologh Lord Preſident of Connarht, Donny 
Lord Viſcount Muſterry, Francis Lord Baron of Athunry, &c. or any even cr 
more of them, to be really due, for and in the diſcharge of the public Lngave- 
ments of the ſaid Confederate Catholics, incurred and grown duc before 14; 
Concluſion of theſe Articles; and that the ſaid Themes Lord Viſcount 14 
of Cotologh Lord Preſident of Connaght, Donnggh Lord Viſcount Mufterry, Ifen 
cis Lord Baron of Athunry, &c. or any ſcven or more of them, ſha'l U puls 
riz d to appoint Receivers, Collectors and all other Officers, tor ſuch Monics » 
{hall be aſſeſſed, taxed or applotted, in purſuance of the Authorities mention 
in this Article, and for the Arrears of all former Applotments, Taxes and 
other public Dues yet unpaid: And that the faid Thomas Lord Viſcount Dla 
of Coftologh Lord Preſident of Connaght, Donnegh Lord Viſcount Mustern, 
Francis Lord Baron of Athunry, &c. or any ſeven or more of them, in caſe of 
Refractories or Delinquency, may diſtrain and impriſon, and cauſe ſuch De- 
linquents to be diſtrained and impriſoned. And the taid Thomas Lord Viſcount 
Dillon of Coftologh Lord Preſident of Connaght, Donnogh Lord Viſcount Mustern, 
Francis Lord Baron of Athunry, &c. or any ſeven or more of them make per- 
fect Books of all ſuch Monies as ſhall be applotted, raiſed or levy'd, out ot 
which Books they are to make ſeveral and reſpective Abſtracts, to be de- 
livered under their hands, or the hands of any ſeven or more of them, to 
the ſeveral and reſpective Collectors, which ſhall be appointed to levy 2 
receive the ſame. And that a Duplicate of the ſaid Books, under the hav 
of the ſaid Thomas Lord Viſcount Dillon of Coſtologh Lord Preſident of Connagh!, 
Donnegh Lord Viſcount Muskerry, Francis Lord Baron of Athunry. &c. or any 
{even or more of them, be delivered unto his Majeſty's Lord Lieutenant, or 
other Chict Governour or Governours of this Kingdom for the time being, 
wherby a perfect Account may be given; and that the ſaid Themas Lord Vit 
count Dillon of Coſtologh Lord Preſident of Connaght, Donnogh Lord Viſcount 
Muskerry, Francis Lord Baron of Athunry, &c. or any ſeven or more of them, 
ſhall] have Power to call the Council and Congregation, and the reſpective 
fupream Councils, and Commiſſioners General, appointed hitherto from time 
to time, by the ſaid Confederate Roman Catholics, to manage their public At- 
fairs, and all other Perſons accountable, to an Account, for all their Receipts 
and Diſburſements ſince the beginning of their reſpective Employments, under 

the Confederate Roman Catholics. | 
XX VIII. Lem, It is concluded, accorded and agreed, by and between the 
ſaid Parties, and his Majeſty is graciouſly pleas'd, That tor the Preſervation of 
the Peace and Tranquillity of the Kingdom, the ſaid Lord-Lieutenant, and the 
laid Thomas Lord Viſcount Dillon of Coſtologh Lord Preſident of Connaght, Don- 
ng Lord Viſcount Muskerry, Francis Lord Baron of Athunry, &c. or any ſeven 
| or 
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340 Obſervations on the Articles of Peace 


be named and appointed in the place or places, of him or them, who hat! + 
dic or miſbchave themſelves, as the Chief Governour or Governours for ©, 
time being, by the Advice and Conſent of the ſaid Thomas Lord Viſcount 81 
[cn ol Coſtolegh Lord Preſident of Connagbi, Donnogh Lord Viſcount A 
Francis Lord Baron of Athunry, &c. or any ſeven or more of them Mail "A 
fit, and to be continued until a Settlement in Parlament as aforeſaid, _ 2885 
XXX. Iiem, It is further concluded, accorded and agreed upon, by and! 
tween the ſaid Parties, and his Majeſty is further graciouſly pleated, That 1 
Cuſtoms and Tenths of Prizes belonging to his Majeity, which from the p, 
ſection of theſe Articles ſhall fall due within this Kingdom, ſhall be paid m. 
to his Majeſty's Receipt, or until recourſe may be had therunto in the or f 


. : 2 di- 
nary legal Way, unto ſuch Perion or Perions, and in fuch place or places 
and under ſuch Controuls as the Lord Lieutenant ſhall appoint to be diſpoſe 


of, in order to the Defence and Safety of the Kingdom, and the defravin; 
of other the neceſſary public Charges therof, tor the Hale of the Subjects - 
other their Levies, Charges and Applotments. And that all and every Per. 
fon or Perſons, who are at preſent intruſted and employed by the ſaid Remy 
Catholics, in the Entries, Receipts, Collections, or otherwile, concerning the 
ſaid Cuſtoms and Tenths of Prizes, do continue their reſpective Employments i 
the ſame, until ful! Settlement in Parlament, accountable to his Majelty'; 
Receipts, or until recourſe may be had theruzto; as the faid Lord Lieate. 
nant ſhall appoint as atoreſaid, other than to ſuch, and ſo many of them, 
as to the Chief Governour or Governours for the time being, by and with 
the Advic: and Content of the laid Thomas Lord Viſcount Dieu of Cofealerh 
Lord Preſident of Connagbt, Donnogh Lord Vile, Muskerry, troncis Lord By 
ron of Athunry, &c. or any ſeven or more of them, thall be thought ft 0 be 
altered; and then, and in ſuch caſe, or in caſe of Death, Fraud or Mien. 
viour, or other Alteration of any ſuch Perſon or Perſons, then ſuch other 
Perſon or Perſons to be employed therin, as ſhall be thought fit by t 
Chief Governour or Governours for the time being, by and with the Advic: 
and Conſent of the ſaid Thomas Lord Viſcount Dillon of Cotologh Lord Pref 
dent of Connaght, Donnogh Lord Viſcount Muskerry, Iancis Lord Baron of 
Athunry, &c. or any ſeven or more of them; and when it ſhall appear tit 
any Perſon or Perſons, who ſhall be found faithful co his Majeſty, hath righ: 
to any of the Offices or Places about the ſaid Cuſtoms, wherunto he or they 
may not be admitted until Settlement in Parlament as atoreiaid, that a reaſon- 
able Compenſation ſhall be afforded to ſuch Perion or Perſons tor the ſame, 

XXXI. Lem, As for and concerning his Majeſty's Rents, payable at Eaſy 
next, and from thenceforth to grow due, until a Settlement in Parlament, it 
is concluded, accorded and agreed upon, by and between the 1aid Parties, 
and his Majeſty is graciouſly pleas'd, That the ſaid Retits be not written for, 
or levied, until a full Settlement in Parlament; and in due time upon Appli- 
cation to be made to the ſaid Lord Lieutenant, or other Chief Governour or 
Governours of this Kingdom, by the ſaid Thomas Lord Viſcount Dillon of Ce. 
ftologh Lord Preſident of Connaght, Donnogh Lord Viſcount AMrsterry, Francis 
Lord Baron of Athunry, &c. or any ſeven or more of them, tor remitta} 
of thoſe Rents, the ſaid Lord Licutenant, or any other Chief Governour or 
Governours of this Kingdom for the time being, ſhall intimate their Deſires, 
and the Reaſon therof to his Majeſty, who upon conſideration of the pretent 
Condition of this Kingdom will declare his gracious Plealure therin, 38 
ſhall be juſt and honourable, and ſatisfactory to the reaſonable Defires of hi 
Subjects. 

XXXII. Lem, It is concluded, accorded and agreed, by and between the 
ſaid Parties, and his Majelty is graciouſly pleas'd, That the Commiſſioners 0! 
Oyer and Terminer and Goal-delivery to be named as aforeſaid, ſhall have Power to 
hear and determine all Murders, Manſlaughters, Rapes, Stea ths, burning of Hou- 
ſes and Corn in Rick or Stack, Robberies, Burglaries, forcible Entries, D0t10- 
ers of Poſſeſſions, and other Offences committed or done, and to be comm!!'- 
ted and done ſince the firſt day of May laſt paſt, until the firſt day of the nes! 
Parlament, theſe preſent Articles, or any thing therin contained to the con. 
trary notwithſtanding; provided, that the Authority of the ſaid Commiſi- 
oners ſhall not extend to queition any Perſon or Perſons, for doing or con- 

mitting 


5 


between the Earl of Ormond and the Iriſh. 


mitting any Act whatſoever, before the Concluſion of this Treaty, by Virtue or 
Colour of any Warrant or Direction from thoſe in public Authority among the 
Conte derate Roman Catholics, nor unto any Act which ſhall be done after the 
perlecting and concluding of theſe Articles, by Virtue or Pretence of any Au— 
thority which is now by theſe Articles agreed on; provided allo that the ſaid 
CommiTon ſhall not continue longer than the firſt day of the next Parlament. 

XXXIII. tem, It is concluded, accorded by and between the ſaid Parties, 
and his Majeſty is further graciouſly pleas'd, That for the determining ſuch 
ditcrences which may ariſe between his Majeſty's Subjects within this King- 
dem, and the prevention of Inconvenience and Diſquiet which through want 
of due Remedy in ſeveral Cauſes may happen, there ſhall be Judicatures eſta- 
blitd in this Kingdom, and that the Perſons to be authorized in them, ſhall have 
Power to do all tuch things as ſhall be proper and neceſſary for them to do; 
and the faid Lord Lieutenant, by and with the Advice and Conſent of the ſaid 
Thomas Lord Vitcount Dillon of Caſtolagb Lord Preſident of Connaght, Donnogh 
Lord Viicount Mrſterry, Francis Lord Baron of Athunry, &c. or any ſeven or 
nore of them, ſhall name the ſaid Perſons fo to be authorized, and do all 
other things incident unto, and neceſſary for the ſettling of the ſaid intended 
Judicatures, 

XXXIV. Len, At the Inſtance, humble Suit and carneſt Deſire of the Gene- 
ral Ailerhbly of the Contederate Koman Catholics, it is concluded, accorded 
and agree upon, that the Roman Catholic Regular Clergy of this Kingdom, 
behaving themſelves conformable to theſe Articles of Peace, ſhall not be mo- 
Iefted in the Poſſoſſions which at preſent they have of, and in the Bodies, Sites 
and Precincts of ſuch Abbeys and Monaſteries belonging to any Roman Ca- 
{hlic within the ſaid Kingdom, until Settlement by Parlament; and that the 
ſud Clergy ſhall not be moleſted in the enjoying ſuch Penſions, as hitherto 
lince the Wars they enjoyed for their reſpective Livelihoods from the ſaid 
Roman Catholics : and the Sites and Precincts hereby intended, are declared to 
be the Body of the Abbey, one Garden and Orchard to each Abbey, if any there 
be, and what elſe is contained within the Walls, Meers or ancient Fences or 
Ditch, that doth ſupply the Wall therof, and no more. 

XXXV. Lem, It is concluded, accorded and agreed, by and between the 
ſaid Parties, that as to all other Demands of the ſaid Roman Catholics, for or 
concerning all or any the matters propoſed by them, not granted or aſſented un- 
to in and by the aforclaid Articles, the ſaid Roman Catholics be referred to his 
Majeſty's gracious Favour and further Conceſſions. In Witneſs wherof the ſaid 
Lord Lieutenant, for and on the behalf of his moſt Excellent Majeſty, to the one 
Part of theſe Articles remaining with the ſaid Roman Catholics, hath put his 
Hand and Seal: And Sir Richard Blake Kt. in the Chair of the General Afſ- 
ſembly of the ſaid Roman Catholics, by Order, Command and unanimous Con- 
ſent of the ſaid Catbelics in full Aſſembly, to the other Part therof remaining 
with the ſaid Lord Licutenant, hath put to his Hand and the Public Seal hitherto 
uod by the ſaid Roman Catholics, the 17th of January 1648, and in the 24 
Year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord CHARLES, by the Grace of God 
King of Great Britain, France and Ireland, &c. | 


— — 


S1R, 


HAVE mot thus long forborn to invite you with thoſe under 

your Command, to a Submiſſion to his Majeſty's Authority in me, 
and a Conjunction with me, in the ways of his Service, out of any 
the leaſt Averſion I had to you, or any of them, or out of any diſ- 
eſteem I had to your Power, to advance or impede the ſame ; but out 
of my Fear, whiles thoſe that have of late uſurped Power over the 
Subjects of England, held forth the leaſt colourable Shadow of Mode- 
ration in their Intentions towards the Settlement of Church or State, 
and that in ſome tolerable Way with relation to Religion, the Intereſ 
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which in ſuch Caſe muſt on both ſides happen. If this Overture find place 
with you, as J earneſtly wiſh it may, let me know with what poſſible 
ſpeed you can, and if you pleaſe by the Bearer in what way you deſire, it 

all be drawn on to a concluſion. For in that, as well as in the Subſtance, 
you ſpall find all ready compliance from me, that deſire to be 


ö 

CA 1 : ; : 45 | Your affectionate Friend to ſerve you, | 
4s ORMOND. | 

For Colonel Michael Jones Go- | 

vernour of DUBLIN. [| 


My LORD, | 
Ar OUR Lordſhip's of the ninth, I receiv'd the twelfth inſtant, and | 
therin have I your Lordſhip's Invitation to a Conjunction with | 
your ſelf (L ſuppoſe) as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and with others now 9 
united with the Iriſh, and with the Iriſh themſelves alſo. ll 
As I underſtand not how your Lordſhip ſhould be inveſted with that 
Power pretended, ſo am I very well aſſur'd, that it is not in the power | 1 
of any without the Parlament of England to give and aſſure pardon to It! 
thoſe bloody Rebels, as by the ACT to that end paſs'd may appear more 
fully. I am alſo well aſſur d that the Parlament of England would ne- 
ver aſſent to ſuch a PEACE ( ſuch as is that of your Lordſhip's with the 
Rebels) wherin is little or no Proviſion made either for the Proteſtants 
or the Proteſtant Religion. Nor can I underſtand how the Proteſtant | 
Religion ſhould be ſettled and reſtor'd to its Purity by an Army of 9 
Papiſts, or the Proteſtant Intereſts maintain d by thoſe very Enemies if 
by whom they have been ſpoil'd and there ſlaughter'd: And very evi- f 3 
dent it is, that both the Proteſtants and Proteſtant Religion are in that 
your Lordſhip's Treaty, left as in the power of the Rebels, to be by 
them borne down and rooted out at pleaſure. _ 

As for that Conſideration by your Lordſhip offer'd of the preſent and 
late Proceedings in England, I ſee not how it may be a ſufficient Motive | | 
to me (or any other in like Truſt for the Parlament of England in the | | 
Service of the Kingdom) to join with thoſe Rebels upon any the pretences | 
in that your Lordſhip's Letter mention d; for therin were there a ma- I 
nifeſt betraying that Truſt repos'd in me, tn deſerting the Service and | ; 
ort committed to me, in joining with thoſe I ſhall oppoſe, and in oppo- | In 
{mg whom I am oblig'd to ſe rve. | [} 

Neither conceive I it any part of my Work and Care to take notice of h ! 
ay chat ſoe ver Proceedings of STATE, foreign to my Charge and l 
Truſt here, eſpecially they being found hereunto apparently deſtructive. 9 

Mol certain it is, and former Ages have approved it, that the inter- i 
meddling of Governours and Parties in this Kingdom, with Sidings and jd 
Parties in ENGLAND, have been the very betraying of this Kingdom to 1 
thelriſh, whiles the Britiſh Forces here had been therupon call'd off, and | |; 
the Place therin laid open, and as it were given up to the common i 
ENE MY. | [i 

It is what your Lordſhip might have obſerv'd in your former Treaty | | 
with the Rebels, that upon your Lordſbip's therupon withdrawing, and | 1 
ſending hence into England the moſt conſiderable part of the Engliſh Army | | 
then commanded by you; therby was the remaining Britiſh Party not long ] 
after overpower d, and your 3 by the Iriſh over- run to the Gates 
of DUBLIN, your ſelf alſo reduced to that low Condition, as to be be- if 
4 [| 
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fo conſidering your 


OB&/ervations on the Articles of Peace 


ſieg d in this very City (the Metropolis and principal Citadel of the Kings 


dom) and that by thoſe Rebels, who till then could never ſtand befor 


you: and what the end hath been of that Party, alſo ſo ſent by your Lord. 


ſbip into England (although the Flower and Strength of the Engliſh 
Army here, both Officers and Soldiers) hath been very obſervable, 
And how much the Dangers are at preſent (more than in former Ap; 
of hazarding the Engliſh Intereſt in this Kingdom, by ſending any Par. 
ties hence into any other Kingdom ——_ any Pretences what ſoever, is vr 
apparent, as in the fe 'y of the Rebellion, now more than formerlj; 
ordſhip's preſent Concluſions with, and Conceſſion; g) 
the Rebels, wherin they are allowd the continued Poſſeſſion of all th, 
Cities, Forts and Places of Strength, wherof they ſtood poſſeſs'd ut the 
time of their Treaty with your Lordſhip, and that they are to have a 
Standing Force (if I well remember) of 15000 Foot and 2500 Hy; 
(all of their own Party, Officers and Soldiers) and they (with tj, 
whole Kingdom) to be regulated by a major part of Iriſh Truſtees, cy. 
ſen by the Rebels themſelves, as Perſons for their Intereſts and End, 
to be by them confided in, without whom nothing is to be atted. Ther. 
in I cannot but mind your Lordſhip of what hath been ſometimes by yur 
ſelf delivered, as your ſenſe in this particular; That the Engliſh Inter 
in Ireland muſt be preſerv'd by the Engliſh, and not by Iriſh; and upon 


that ground (if I be not deceiv'd) did your Lordſhip then capitulate with 


the Parlament of ENGLAND, from which clear Principle 1 an 
ſorry to ſee your Lordſhip now receding. "4. 

As to that by your Lordſhip menac d us here, of Blood and Force, if 
diſſenting from your Lordſhip's Ways and Deſigns, for my particular | 
ſhall (my Lord) much rather chuſe to ſuffer in ſo doing (for therin ſhall 
T do what is becoming, and anſwerable to my Truſt) than to purchaſ: 
my ſelf on the contrary the ignominious Brand of Perfidy, by any Al- 
lurements of whatſoever Advantages offer'd me. 

But very confident I am of the ſame Divine Power which hath ſtil! 
followed me in this WORK, and will ſtill follow me; and in that 
Truſt doubt nothing of thus giving your Lordſhip plainly this my Reſy- 
lution in that Particular: Jo I remain, 


DUBLIN Your Lordſhip's humble Servant. 
March 14. | 


mw Signed, MIC. JONES, 


For the Lord of OR M OND theſe, 


between the Earl of Ormond and the Iriſh. 


b a. 


A 


Lord Lieutenant General | 


IRE L A N Þ. | 


ORMOND. 


HERAS our late Sovereign Lord Kine CHARLES of 
happy Memory hath been lately by a Party of his rebellions | 
Subjetts of EN GL AN D moſt traitoronfly, maliciouſiy, and inhumanly | 
ut to death and murthered ; and foraſmuch as his Majeſty that now 
zs, Charles by the Grace of GOD King of England, Scotland, France 
and lrcland, 7s Son and Heir of his ſaid late Majeſty, and therfore 
ly the Laws of the Land, of force, and praclis' d in all Ages, is to in- 
herit. Ie therfore in diſcharge of the Duty we owe unto God, our 
Allegiance and Loyalty to our Sovereign, holding it fit him ſo to proclaim 
in and through this his Majeſty's Kingdom, do by this our preſent | 
Proclamation declare and manifeſt to the IVorld, That Charles II. a } 
don and Heir of our Sovereign Lord King Charlesl. of happy Me- li 
mory, is, by the Grace of G O D, the undoubted K I N G of England, | 
Scotland, France and Ireland, Defender of the FAITH, &c. 


Given at CARRICK, Feb. 26. 1648, | 
GOD SAVE THE KING, 1 
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346 Obſervations on the Articles of Peace 


Ann. 


A neceſſary Repreſentation of the preſent Evils, a1} 
imminent Dangers to Religion, Laws and I iter. 
ties, ariſing from the late and preſent Prafiices 
of the SeQtarian Party in ENG LAND: 5. 

gether with an Exhortation to Duties relating to 


the Covenant, unto all within our Charge, and 


to all the Well-affefted within this Kinedey, 
by the Presbytery at BELFAST, Februar 
the 15th, 1649. | 


W we ſeriouſly conſider the great and many Duties which we 


owe unto God and his People, over whom he hath made us Over. 

ſeers, and for whom we mult give an Account; and when we U 
hold the laudable Examples of the worthy Miniſters of the Province of Lans, 
and of the Commiſſioners of the General Aſſembly of the Church of Satie, 
in their free and faithful Teſtimonies againſt the Inſolencies of the Sache 
an Party in England: Conſidering a'ſo the Dependency of this Kingdom ug 
the Kingdom of England, and remembring how againſt ſtrong Oppoſitions 
were aſſiſted by the Lord the laſt year in diſcharge of the like Duty, and hen 
he t e the Contempt of our Warning upon the Deſpiſers thærof: W. 
find our ſelves as neceſſitated, ſo the more encouraged to caſt in our Mite in te 
Treaſury, leſt our Silence ſhould involve us in the Guilt of Unfaithfulneſs, ac. 
our People in ſecurity and neglect of Duties. 

In this Diſcharge of the Truſt put upon us by God, we would not be 
looked upon as Sowers of Sedition, or Broachers of national and diviſive 
Motions ; our Record is in Heaven, that nothing is more hateful unto us, rc: 
leſs intended by us, and therfore we ſhall not fear the malicious and wicke! 
Aſperſions which we know Satan by his Inſtruments is ready to caſt, rot 
only upon us, but on all who ſincerely endeavour the Advancement of Refur- 
mation, 

What of late have been, and now are, the inſolent and preſumptuous Prar- 
tices of the Sectaries in England, is not unknown to the World: For, Jin, 
notwithſtanding their ſpecious Pretences for Religion and Liberties, yet thcir 
late and preſent Actings being therwith compar'd, do clearly evidence ti 
they love a rough Garment to deceive z ſince they have with a high Han 
deſpis'd the OATH, in breaking the Covenant, which is ſo ſtrong a Four- 
dation to both, whilſt they load it with lighting Reproaches, calling . 
bundle of particular and contrary Intereſts, and a Snare to the People ; and 
likewile labour to eſtabliſh by Laws an univerſal Toleration of all Religions, 
which is an Innovation overturning of Unity in Religion, and fo directly e. 
pugnant to the Word of God, the two firſt Articles of our ſolemn Covenan!, 
which is the greateſt Wickedneſs in them to violate, ſince many of the chicte!: 
of themſelves have, with their hands teſtify*d to the moſt High Go, ſworn and 
ſcal'd it. 5 

Moreover, their great Diſaffection to the Settlement of Religion, and ſo. 
their future breach of Covenant, doth more fully appear by their ſtrong oppo! 
tions to Presbyterial Government (the Hedge and Bulwark of Religion) whullt 
they expreſs their hatred to it more than to the worſt of Errors, by excluding lt 
under the name of Compulſion; when they embrace even Paganiſm and Judi 
in the Arms of Toleration. Not to ſpeak of their Aſperſions upon it, and 
the Aſſertors therof as Antichriſtian and Pop7yh, though they have arty 
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ſworn to maintain the ſame Government in the firſt Article of the Covenant, 
35 it is eſtabliſhed in the Church of SCOTLAND, which they now ſo deſ. pite 
and fully blaſpheme. | 

Again, It is more than manifeſt, that they ſeek not the Vindication, but the 
Extirpation of Laws and Liberties, as appears by their ſeizing on the Per- 
ſon of the King, and at their pleaſures removing him from place to place, not 
only without the Conſent, but (if we miſtake not) againſt a direct Ordi- 
nance of Parlament : Their violent ſurpriſing, impriſoning and ſecluding ma- 
ny of the moſt worthy Members of the Honourable Houſe of Commons, di- 
rectly againſt a declared Privilege of Parlament, (an Action certainly with- 
out Parallel in any Age) and their Purpoſes of aboliſhing Parlamentary Pow. 
er for the future, and eſtabliſhing of a Repreſentative (as they call it) inſtead 
therof, Neither hath their Fury ſtay'd here, but without all Rule or Exam- 
ple, being but private Men, m have proceeded to the Trial of the King, 
againſt both Intereſt and Proteſtation of the Kingdom of Scotland, and the 
former public Declarations of both Kingdoms (beſides the violent haſte, re- 
jecting the hearing of any Defences) with cruel Hands have put him to death; 
an Act ſo horrible, as no Hiſtory, divine or human, hath laid a Precedent of 
the like, 

Theſe and many other their deteſtable Inſolencles, may abundantly convince 
every unbyaſs*'d Judgment, that the preſent Practice of the SeFaries and their 
Abettors, do directly overturn the Laws and Liberties of the Kingdoms, root 
out lawful and ſupream Magiſtracy (the juſt Privileges wherof we have ſworn 
to maintain) and introduce a fearful Confuſion and lawleſs Anarchy. 

The Spirit of God by Solomon tells us, Prov. 30. 21. That a Servant to reign, 
is one of the four things for which-the Earth is diſquieted, and which it cannot bear: 
We wonder nothing that the Earth is diſquiezed for theſe things; but we won- 
der greatly, if the Earth can bear them. And albeit the Lord ſo permit, that 
Folly be ſet in great Dignity, and they which ſit in low place; That Servants 
ride upon Horſes, and Princes walk as Servants upon the Earth, Eccleſ. 10. ver. G, 
7. Yet the ſame wiſe Man ſaith, Prov. 19. 10. Delight is not ſeemly for a Foo!, 
much leſs for a Servant to have Rule over Princes. | | 


When we conſider theſe things, we cannot but declare and manifeſt our 
utter diſlike and deceſtation of ſuch unwarrantable Practices, directly ſubvert- 
ing our Covenant, Religion, Laws and Liberties. And as Watchmen in SION 
warn all the Lovers of Truth and well- affected to the Covenant, carefully to 
avoid Compliance with, or not bearing witneſs -againſt horrid Inſolencies, 
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leſt partaking with them in their Sins, they alſo be Partakers of their Plagues. 


Therfore in the Spirit of Meckneſs, we earneſtly intreat, and in the Authority 
of Jeſus Chriſt (whoſe Servants we are) charge and obteſt all who reſolve to ad- 
here unto Truth and the Covenant, diligently to obſerve and conſcientiouſly 
to perform theſe following Duties. 


Firſt, That according to our ſolemn Covenant, every one ſtudy more to 
the Power of Godlineſs and perſonal Reformation of themſelves and Families; 
becauſe for the great Breach of this part of the Covenant, God is highly of- 
tended with theſe Lands, and jultly provoked to permit Men to be the Inſtru- 
ments of our Miſery and Afflictions. 


Secondly, That every one in their Station and Calling earneſtly contend for 
the Faith which was once delivered to the Saints, Jude 3. And ſeek to have 
their Hearts eſtabliſhed with Grace, that they be not unſtable and wavering, 
carried about with every Wind of Doctrine; but that they receive the Truth 


in Love, avoiding the Company of ſuch as withdraw from and vilify the 


public Ordinances ; ſpeak evil of Church-Government 3 invent damnable Er- 
rors, under the ſpecious Pretence of a Goſpel-way and new Light; and high- 
ly extol the Perſons and Courſes of notorious Sectaries, leſt God give them 
over tc, ſtrong Deluſions (the Plague of theſe Times) that they may believe 
Lyes, and be damned. 


vol. I, Yy 2 Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, That they would not be drawn by Counſel, Command or Example 
to ſhake off the ancient and fundamental Government of theſe Kingdoms |, 
King and Parlament, which we are fo deeply inagaged to preſerve by our fü. 
lemn Covenant, as they would not be found guilty of the great Evil of t1,;, 
Times (condemned by the Holy Ghoſt) the deſpiſing of Dominion, and ſpeak. 
ing Evil of Dignities. | 


Fourthly, That they do cordially endeavour the Preſervation of the Union 


amongſt the well- affected in the Kingdoms, not being ſwayed by any Natio. 


nal Reſpect: Remembring that part of the Covenant; That we ſhall ng ſuffer 
our ſelves directly nor indiretly, by whatſoever Combination, Perſwaſion, ar Fa. 
ror, to be divided, or withdrawn from this bleſſed Union and Conjunction. 


And Finally, Albeit there be more preſent Hazard from the Power of Sci. 
ries (as were from Malignants the laſt year) yet we are not ignorant of the 
evil Purpoſes of Malignants, even at this time, in all the Kingdoms, and pax. 
ticularly in this; and tor this Cauſe, we exhort every one with equal Watchf1. 
neſs to keep themſelves free from aſſociating with ſuch, or from ſwerving in 
their Judgments to malignant Principles; and to avoid all ſuch Perſons ;; 
have been from the beginning known Oppoſers of Reformation, Refuſers of 
the Covenant, combining themſelves with Papiſts and other notorious Mi 


lignants, eſpecially ſuch who have been chief Promoters of the late Engage. 


ment againſt England, Calumniators of the Work of Reformation, in repu- 
ting the Miſeries of the preſent Times unto the Advancers therof; and that 
their juſt hatred to Sectaries incline not their Minds to favour Malignants, ot 
think, that becauſe of the Power of Sectaries, the Cauſe of God needs the mote 
to fear the Enmity, or to ſtand in need of the help of Malignants. 


OBSER- 


OBSERVATIONS 


UPON 


The Articles of Peace with the 7ri/h Rebels, on 
the Letter of Ormond to Col. Jones, and the 
Repreſentation of the Preſbytery at Belfaſt. 


the beſt anſwer to injurious words, and actions, of whatever ſort, 
their own plaineſt interpreters ; yet ſince our enemies can find the 
leiſure both ways to offend us, it will be requiſite we ſhould be found 
in neither of thoſe ways neglectful of our juſt defence: To let them know, 
that ſincere and upright intentions can certainly with as much eaſe deliver them- 
ſelves into words as into deeds. 

Having therfore ſcen of late thoſe Articles of Peace granted to the Papiſt 
Rebels of Ireland, as ſpecial graces and favours from the late King, in reward, 

moſt likely, of their work done, and in his name and authority confirm'd and ra- 
tify'd by James Earl of Ormond; together with his Letter to Col. Jones, Go- 
vernour of Dublin, full of contumely and diſhonour, both to the Parlament 
and Army: And on the other fide, an inſolent and ſeditious Repreſentation 
from the Scotch Preſbytery at Belfaſt in the North of Ireland, no leſs diſhonour- 
able to the State, and much about the ſame time brought hither ; there will be 
nerdful as to the ſame ſlanderous aſperſions but one and the ſame Vindication a- 
gainſt them both. Nor can we ſever them in our notice and reſentment, though 
one part intitled a Presbytery, and would be thought a Proteſtant Aſſembly, ſince 
their own uncxampled virulence hath wrapt them into the ſame guilt, made them 
accomplices and aſſiſtants tothe abhorred Iriſſu Rebels, and with them at preſent 
to advance the {ame intereſt : if we conſider both their Calumnies, their Hatred, 
and the pretended Reaſons of their hatred to be the ſame ; the time alſo, and 
the place concurring, as that there lacks nothing but a few formal words, which 
may be eaſily diſſembled, to make the perfecteſt conjunction; and between 
them to divide that Iſland. 

As for theſe Articles of Peace made with thoſe inhuman Rebels and Papiſts bf 
Ireland by the late King, as one of his laſt Maſter-pieces, we may be confi- 
dently perſwaded, that no true-born Engliſhman can fo much as barely read 
them without indignation and diſdain, that thoſe bloody Rebels, and ſo pro- 
chim'd and judg*d of by the King himſelf, after the mercileſs and barbarous 
Maſſacre of ſo many thouſand Exgliſb, (who had us'd their right and title to that 
Country with ſuch tenderneſs and moderation, and might otherwile have ſe- 
cur'd themſelves with eaſe againſt their Treachery) ſhould be now graced and 
rewarded with ſuch freedoms and cnlargements, as none of their Anceſtors could 
ever merit by their beſt obedience, which at beſt was always treacherous; to be 
infranchiz'd with full liberty equal to their Conquerors, whom the juſt revenge 
of ancient Pyracies, cruel Captivities, and thecauſleſs infeſtation of our Coaſt, had 
warrantably call'd over, and the long preſcription of many hundred years; 
beſides what other titles are acknowledg'd by their own 174 Parlaments, had 
fixt and ſeated in that Soil with as good a right as the mecreſt Natives. 

Thele therfore by their own foregoing demerits and provocations juſtly made 
our vaſſals, are by the firſt Article of this Peace advanc'd to a Condition of 
freedom ſuperior to what ary Engli/o Proteſtants durſt have demanded. For 
what elſe can be the meaning to diſcharge them the common Oath of Suprema- 
cy, eſpecially being Papiſts (for whom principally that Oath was intended) 


f Lthough it be a Maxim much agreeable to wiſdom, that juſt deeds are 


but either to reſign them the more into their own Power, or to ſet a mark of diſ- 


honour upon the Brit Loyalty; by truſting 1riþ Rebels for one fingle Oath 
of Allegiance, as much as all his Subjects of Britain for the double Iwearing 

both of Allegiance and Supremacy ? 
4 The 
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The ſecontl Article pos it into the hands of ah Iriſh Parlament to 
to ſuſpend, if they t 


which was the main, and yet the civileſt and moſt moderate acknow! 


: . repeal 
ink convenient, the Act uſually call'd Pernitge fog 
«444, 


. FC edgmen 
impos'd of their dependance on the Crown of EAMN and; wherby no Park * 


. ; ramen 
could be ſummon'd there, no Bill be paſt, but what was firſt to be tranſmit 


and allow'd under the great Sen! of England. The reralling of which AS 
tends openly to inveſt them with a Law-giving power of their own, enable 
them by degrees to throw off all ſubjection to this Realm, and renders thee 
who by their endleſs treaſons and revolts have deſcry'd to hold no Parlamen: at 
all, but to be govern'd by Edicts and Gariſons, as abſolute and ſupreme in that 
Aſſembly as the People of England in their own Land. And the 12th Article 
grants them in expreſs words, that the 171 Parlament ſhall be no more depen- 
dent on the Parlament of England, than the ſriſh themſelves ſhall declare 19-0. 
able to the Laws of Ireland. Ware 


5 


mit to his Parlament of Exgland, no not for an hour. And well declares the 
confidence he had in Ji Rebels, more than in his Loyalleſt Subjects. IIc grants ©" 
them moreover, till the performance of all theſe Articles, that 15000 Holt and 
2500 Horle ſhall remain a ſtanding Army of Papiſts at the beck and command 
ot Dillon, Muskerry and other Arch-Rebels, with power alſo of adding to that 
number as they ſhall ſee cauſe. And by other Articles allows them the conftitu- 
ting of Magiſtrates and Judges in all Cauſes, whom they think fit: and till a ſet- 
tlement to their own minds, the poſſeſſion of all thoſe Towns and Countries 
within their new Quarters, being little leſs than all the Iſland, beſides whit their 
Cruelty hath diſpeopled and laid waſte, And laſtly, the whole managing both 
of Peace and War is committed to Papiſts, and the chief Leaders of that Re- 
bellion. 

Now let all men judge what this wants of utter alienating and acquitting the 
whole Province of Jrelaud from all true fealty and obedience to the Common- 
wealth of England. Which act of any King againſt the Conſent of his Parla- 
ment, though no other Crime were laid againſt him, might of it ſelf ſtrongly 
conduce to the diſ-inthroning him of all. In France, Henry the Third, de- 
manding leave in greateſt exigencies to make Sale of ſome Crown-l.ands only, 
and that to his Subjects, was anſwered by the Parlament then at Blois, that a 
King in no caſe, though of extremeſt neceſſity, might alienate the Patrimo- 
ny of his Crown, wherof he is but only Uſu-fruttuary, as Civilians term it, the 
propriety remaining ever to the Kingdom, not to the King. And in our own 
Nation, King Jobn, tor reſigning though unwillingly his Crown to tlie Pope's 
Legate, with little more hazard to his Kingdom than the payment of 1000 
Marks, and the unſightlineſs of ſuch a Ceremony, was depos'd by his Barons, 
and Lewis the French King's Son elected in his room. And to have carried only 
the Jewels, Plate, and Trealure into Ireland without conſent of the Nobility, 
yu one of thoſe impeachments that condemn'd Richard the Second to loſe his 

rown. 5 | 

But how petty a Crime this will ſeem to the alienating of a whole Kingdom, 
which in theſe Articles of Peace we fee as good as done by the late King, not to 
Friends, but to mortal Enemies, to the accompliſhment of his own intereſts 
and ends, wholly ſeparate from the People's good, may without aggravation be 
eaſily conceiv'd. Nay, by the Covenant it ſelf, ſince that ſo cavillouſly is urg'd 
againſt us, we are enjoin'd in the fourth Article, with all faithfulneſs ro endca- 
4 ruoy 
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your the bringing all ſuch to public Trial and condign Puniſhment, as ſhall di- 
vide one Kingdom from another. And what greater dividing than by a perni- 
cious and hoſtile Peace, to diſalliege a whole Feudary Kingdom from the an- 
cient Dominion of England? Exception we find therof no perſon whatſoever ; 
and if the King, who hath actually done this, or any for him claim a privilege 
above Juſtice, it is again demanded by what expreſs Law either of God or Man, 
and why he whole office is to execute Law and Juſtice upon all others, ſhould 
fic himſelf like a Demigod in lawleſs and unbounded Anarchy; refuſing to be ac- 
countable for that Authority over men naturally his Equals, which God himfelf 
without a reaſon given is not wont to exerciſe over his Creatures? And if God 
the nearer to be acquainted with mankind and his frailties, and to become our 
Prieſt, made himſelf a Man, and ſubject to the Law, we gladly would be in- 
ſtructed why any mortal man for the good and welfare of his brethren being 
made a King, ſhould by a clean contrary motion make himſelf a God, exalted 
above Law; the readieſt way to become utterly unſenſible, both of his human 
condition, and his own duty. 

And how ſecurely, how ſmoothly, with how little touch or ſenſe of any com- 
miſeration, either princely or ſo much as human, he hath fold away that juſtice 
ſo oft demanded, and fo oft by himſelf acknowledg'd to be due for the blood ot 
more than 200000 of his Subjects, that never hurt him, never diſobey'd him, 
aſſaſſinated and cut in pieces by thoſe [ri Barbarians, to give the firſt promo- 
ting, as is more than thought, to his own tyrannical deſigns in England, will ap- 
pear by the 18th Article of his Peace; wherin without the leaſt regard of 
juſtice to avenge the dead, while he thirſts to be aveng'd upon the living, to 
all the Murders, Maſſacres, Treaſons, Pyracics, from the very fatal day wher- 
in that Rebellion firſt broke out, he grants an Act of Oblivion. If this can be 
jaſtified, or not puniſh'd in whomſoever, while there is any Faith, any Religion, 
any Juſtice upon Earth, there can no reaſon be alledg*d why all things are not 
left to Confuſion. And thus much be obſcrv*d in brief concerning theſe Articles 
of Peace made by the late King with his 1ri Rebels. | 

The Letter of Ormond ſent to Col. Jones Governour of Dublin, attempting 
his fidelity, which the diſcretion and true worth of that Gentleman hath ſo 
well anſwer'd and repuls'd, and paſs'd here without mention, but that the other 
part of it not content to do the errand of Treaſon, roves into a long digreſſion 
of evil and reproachful Language to the Parlament and Army of Englard. 
Which though not worth their notice, as from a Crew of Rebels whoſe inhu- 
manities are long ſince become the horror and execration of all that hear them, 


yet in the purſuance of a good endeavour, to give the world all due ſatisfaction - 


of the preſent doings, no fit opportunity ſhall be omitted. 

He accuſed firſt, That wwe are the Subverters of Religion, the Protectors and Invi- 
ters not only of all falſe ones, but of Irreligion and Atheiſm. An Accuſation that no 
man living could more unjuſtly uſe than our Accuſer himſelf; and which without 
a ſtrange beſottedneſs, he could not expect but to be retorted upon his own 
head, All men who are true Proteſtants, of which number he gives out to be 
one, know not a more immediate and killing Subverter of all true Religion than 
Antichriſt, whom they generally believe to be the Pope and Church of Rome; 
he therfore who makes Peace with this grand Enemy and Per ſecutor of the true 
Church, he who joins with him, ſtrengthens him, gives him root to grow up and 
ipread his Poiſon, removing all Oppoſition againſt him, granting him Schools, 
Abbeys, and Revenues, Gariſons, Fortreſſes, Towns, as in ſo many of thoſe 
Articles may be ſeen, he of all Proteſtants may be call*d moſt juſtly the Subverter 
of true Religion, the Protector and Inviter of Irreligion and Atheiſm, whether 
it be Ormond, or his Maſter. And if it can be no way prov'd, that the Parla- 
ment hath countenanc'd Popery or Papiſts, but have every where broken their 
temporal Power, thrown down their public Superſtitions, and conhn'd them 
to the bare enjoyment of that which is not in our reach, their Conſcienoes; if 
they have encourag'd all true Miniſters of the Goſpel, that is to ſay, afforded 
them favour and protection in all places where they preach'd, and although they 
think not Money or Stipend to be the beſt encouragement of a true Paſtor, yer 
therin alſo have not been wanting nor intend to be, they doubt not then to affirm 
themſelves, not the Subverters, but the Maintainers and Defenders of tru: Reli- 


gion; which of it ſelf and by conſequence is the ſureſt and the ſtrongeſt 2 
verſion, 
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verſion, not only of all falſe ones, but of Irreligion and Atheiſm. For the . 
pons of that Warfare, as the Apoſtle teſtifies, who beſt knew, are not carnal, bu; 
mighty through God to the pulling down of ſtrong-holds, and all reaſonings, and every 
high thing exalted againſt the knowledge of God, ſurpriſing every thought unto the als. 
dience of Chriſt, and eafily revenging all diſobedience, 2 Cor. 10. What Miniſter or 
Clergy-man that either underſtood his high calling, or ſought not to erect a {. 
cular and carnal Tyranny over ſpiritnal things, would neglect this ample and 
ſublime power conferred upon him, and come a begging to the weak hand ot 
Magiſtracy for that kind of aid which the Magiſtrate hath no Commiſion 
to afford him, and in the way he ſeeks it hath been always found helpleſs and 
unprofitable. Neither is it unknown, or by wiſeſt Men unobſerv'd, that the 
Church began then moſt apparently to degenerate, and go to ruin, when ſhe 
borrow'd of the Civil Power more than fair encouragement and protection; 
more than which Chriſt himſelf and his Apoſtles never requir'd. To ſay ther- 
fore, that We protect and invite all falſe Religions, with Irreligion alſo and A. 
theiſm, decals we lend not, or rather miſapply not the temporal power to hel 
out, though in vain, the ſloth, the ſpleen, the inſufficiency of Church-men, 
in the execution of ſpiritual diſcipline, over thoſe within their Charge, or thoſe 
without, is an imputation that may be laid as well upon the beſt- regulated State 
and Governments through the World. Who have been ſo prudent as never to 
employ the civil Sword further than the edge of it could reach, that is, to Ci. 
vil Offences only; proving always againſt objects that were ſpiritual a ridicy. 
lous weapon. Our protection therfore to men in Civil Matters.unoffenſive we 
cannot deny; their Conſciences we leave, as not within our Cognizance, to th- 
proper cure of inſtruction, praying for them. Nevertheleſs, if any be found 
among us declar'd Atheiſts, malicious Enemies of God, and of Chrilt ; the 
Parlament, I think, profeſſes not to tolerate ſuch, but with all befitting endea- 
vours to ſuppreſs them. Otherways to protect none that in a larger ſenſe may 
be tax'd of Irreligion or Arheiſm, may perhaps be the ready way to exclude 
none ſooner out of protection, than thoſe themſelves that moſt accuſe it tobe ſo 
general to others, Laſtly, that we invite ſuch as theſe, or incourage them, 1s 
a meer ſlander without proof, | 

He tells us next, that they have murther'd the King. And they deny not to have 
juſtly and undauntedly, as became the Parlament of England, for more Blood- 
thed and other heinous Crimes than ever King of this Land was guilty of, after 
open trial, puniſh'd him with death. A matter which to men whoſe ſerious 
conſideration therof hath left no certain precept, or example undebated, is ſo 
far from giving offence, that we implore and beſeech the Divine Majeſty ſo to 
uphold and ſupport their ſpirits with like Fortitude and Magnanimity, that all 
their enſuing actions may correſpond and prove worthy that impartial and noble 
piece of Juſtice, wherin the Hand of God appear'd ſo evidently on our fide. 
We ſhall not then need to fear what all the rout and faction of men baſely 
principPd can do againſt us. oN 

The end of our proceedings, which he takes upon him to have diſcover'd, 
The changing forſooth of Monarchy into Anarchy, ſounds ſo like the ſmattering 
of ſome raw Politician, and the overworn objection of every trivial Talker, 
that we leave him in the number. But ſeeing in that which follows he contains 
not himſelf, but contrary to what a Gentleman ſhould know of Civility, pro- 
ceeds to the contemptuous naming of a Perſon, whoſe valour and high merit 
many enemies more noble than himſelf have both honour'd and fear'd, to al- 
ſert his good name and reputation, of whoſe ſervice the Commonwealth re- 


ceives ſo ample ſatisfaction, 'tis anſwered in his behalf, that Cromwell whom he 


couples with a name of ſcorn, hath done in few years more eminent and remark- 
able Deeds wheron to found Nobility in his Houſe, though it were wanting, 
and perpetual Renown to Poſterity, than Ormond and all his Anceſtors put to- 
2 _ ſhew from any Record of their 1r;þ Exploits, the wideſt Scene of 
their Glory. | | 

He paſſes on his groundleſs conjectures, that the aim of this Parlament may be 
perhaps to ſet up firſt an elective Kingdom, and after that a perfect Turkiſh Ty- 
canny. Of the tormer, we ſuppoſe the late a& againſt Monarchy will ſuffice to 
acquit them. Of the latter, certainly there we. 4 no other pattern than oy 
Tyranny which was fo long modelling by the late King himſelf, with 8774 5 a 
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ind that Arch-Prelate of Canterbury, his chief Inſtruments ; whoſe deſigns God 
{ach difipated. Neither is it any new project of the Monarchs, and their 
Courticrs in theſe days, though Chriſtians they would he thought, to endea- 
your the introducing of a plain Turf Tyranny. Witneſs that Conſultation 
hid in the Court of Vance under Charles the Ninth at Blois, wherin Pencet, a 
--rtain Court- projector, brought in ſecretly by the Chancellor Biragha, after 
many praiſes of the Oltoman Government, propoſes means and ways at large, 
in preſence of the King, the Queen Regent, and Anjou the King's Brother, how 
wich beſt expedition, and leaſt noiſe the Turtiſb Tyranny might be ſet up in 
Jrauce, It appears therfore that the deſign of bringing in that Tyranny, is 
A Monarchical deſign, and not of thoſe who have diſſolved Monarchy. 

As for Parlaments by three Eſtates, we know that a Parlament ſignifies no 
more than the Supreme and General Council of a Nation, conſiſting of whom- 
ſoever choſen and aſſembled for the public good; which was ever praCtis'd, and 
in all ſorts of Government, before the word Parlament, or the formality, or the 
poſſibility of thoſe three Eſtates, or ſuch a thing as a Titular Monarchy had ei- 
ther name or being in the World. The Original of all which we could pro- 
duce to be far newer than thoſe all Ages which he vaunts of, and by ſuch firſt in- 
vented and contriv'd, whoſe authority, tho? it were Charles Martell, ſtands not fo 
high in our repute, either for himſelt, or the age he liv'd in, but that with as good 
warrant we may recede from what he ordain'd, as he ordain what before was not. 

But wheras beſides he is bold to alledge that of the three Eſtates there re- 
maims only a ſmall number, and they the Dregs and Scum of the Houſe of Com- 
mand; this reproach, and in the mouth of an Jriſb Man, concerns not them only, 
but redounds to apparent diſhonour of the whole Eugliſb Nation. Doubtleſs 
there mult be thought a great ſcarcity in Exgland of perſons honourable and de- 
ſerving, or elſe of Judgment, or ſo much as Honeſty in the People, if thoſe 
whom they eſteem worthy to fit in Parlament be no better than Scum and Dregs 
in the Iriſb Dialect. But of ſuch like ſtuff we meet not any where with more 
excreſcence than in his own laviſh Pen; which feeling it felf looſe without the 
reins of diſcretion, rambles for the moſt part beyond al Soberneſs and Civility. 
In which Torrent he goes on negotiating and cheapning the Loyalty of our 
Faithful Governour of Dublin, as if the known and try*d Conſtancy of that 
valiant Gentleman were to be bought with Court-fumes, 

He lays before him, that there remains now no other Liberty in the Subjeft but to 
profeſs blaſphemous opinions, to revile and tread under foot Magiſtracy, to murther Ma- 
giftrates, io Oppreſs and undo all that are not like-minded with us. Forgetting in the 
mean while himſelf to be in the head of a mixt Rabble, part Papiſts, part Fu- 
gitives, and part Savages, guilty in the higheſt degree of all theſe Crimes. 
What moreblaſphemous, not Opinion, butwhole Religion, than Popery, plung'd 
into Idolatrous and Ceremonial Superſtition, the very death of all true Reli- 
gion; figur'd to us by the Scripture it ſelf in the ſhape of that Beaſt, fu of the 
names of Blaſphemy, which we mention to him as to one that would be counted 
Proteſtant, and had his breeding in the houſe of a Biſhop ? And who are thoſe 
that have trod under foot Magiſtracy, murdered Magiſtrates, opprels'd and un- 
done all that ſided not with them, but the rj Rebels, in that horrible Con- 
(piracy, for which Ormond himſelt hath either been or ſeem'd to be their Enemy, 
though now their Ringleader. And let him aſk the Jeſuits about him, whether 
it be not their known Doctrine and alſo Practice, not by fair and due proceſs of 
Juſtice to puniſh Kings and Magiſtrates, which we diſavow not, but to murder 


them in the baſeſt and moſt aſſaſſinous manner, if their Church-intereſt ſo require. 


There will not need more words to this windy Railer, convicted openly of all 
thoſe Crimes which he ſo confidently, and yet falſly charges upon others. 

We have now to deal, though in the ſame Country, with another ſort of Ad- 
verſaries, in ſhow far different, in ſubſtance much-what the ſame. Theſe write 
themſelves the Preſbytery of Belfaſt, a place better known by the name of a 
late Barony, than by the Fame of theſe Men's Doctrine or Eccleſiaſtical Deeds; 
whoſe obſcurity tillnow never came to our hearing. And ſurely we ſhouldthink 
this their Repreſentment far beneath conſiderable, who have neglected and paſt 
over the like unadviſedneſs of their fellows in other places more near us, were it 
not to obſerve in ſome particulars the Sympathy, good Intelligence, and Joint 
pace which they go in the North of Ireland, with their Copartning Rebels in the 
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South, driving on the fame Intereſt to loſe us that Kingdom, that they ma 
gain it themſelves, or at leaſt ſhare in the ſpoil: though the other be open Eu 
mies, theſe pretended Brethren. x 

The Introduction of their Manifeſt out of doubt muſt be zealous; 7he;- Dy 
ty, they ſay, to God and his People, over whom he hath made them Overſcers ond 
for whom they muſt give account. What mean theſe Men? Is the Preſbytery of 
Belſaſt, a ſmall Town in Uſer, of ſo large extent, that their Voices cannot 
ſerve to teach Duties in the Congregation which they overſee, without ſpread. 
ing and divulging to all parts far beyond the Dioceſs of Patrick or Calum. 
ba, the ir written Repreſentation, under the ſuttle pretence of feeding their Own 
Flock? Or do they think to overſee or undertake to give an account for all i, 

whom their Paper ſends greeting? S. Paul tothe Elders of Epheſus thinks it ſu 
ficient to give charge, Tha! they take heed to themſelves and to the Flock over which 
they were made Overſeers 3 beyond thoſe Bounds he enlarges not their Commit. 
ſion. And ſurcly when we put down Biſhops and put up Preſbyters, which 
the moſt of them have made uſe of to enrich and exalt themſelves, and turn th 
firſt hecl againſt their Beneſactors, we did not think that one Claſſic Fraterni: 
ſo obicure and ſo remote, ſhould involve us and all State-A fairs, within the Cg. 
ſure and Juriſdiction of Belfaſt, upon pretence of overſeeing their own Char. 

We very well know that Church-Cenlſures are limited to Church- Matters, hy 
theſe within the compaſs of their own Province, or to ſay more truly of their 
on Congregation : that Affairs of State are not for their meddling, as we could 
urge even from their own Invectives and Proteſtations againſt the Biſho 
wheria they tell them with much fervency, that Miniſters of the Goſpel, nei. 
ther by that Function, nor any other which they ought accept, have the leaf 
Warrant to be Pragmatical in the State, 

And ſurely in vain were Biſhops for theſe and other Cauſes forbid to fit and 
vote in the Houſe, if theſe Men out of the Houle, and without Vote ſhall claim 
and be permitted more licence on their Preſbyterial Stools, to breed continual 
diſturbance by interpoſing in the Commonwealth. But ſeeing that now, ſince 
their heaving out the Prelates to heave in themſelves, they deviſe new ways to 
bring both ends together, which will never meet; that is to ſay, their former Doc- 
trine with their preſent Doings, as that they cannot elſe teach Magiſtrates and Sub. 
jeas their Duty, and that they have beſides a Right themſelves to ſpeak as Members of 
the Commonwealth : Let them know that there is a wide difference between the 
general exhortation to Juſtice and Obedience, which in this point is the utmoſt 
of their Duty, and the State-diſpures wherin they are now grown ſuch Buſy- 
bodies, to preach of Titles, Intereſts and Alterations in Government; more 
than our Saviour himſelt, or any of his Apoſtles ever took upon them, though 
the Title both of Cæſar and of Herod, and what they did in matters of State, 
might have then admitted Controverſy enough. 

Next, for their Civil Capacities, we are ſure that Pulpits and Church-Aſſem- 

ies, whether Claſſical or Provincial, never were intended or allow'd by wiſe 
Magiſtrates, no nor by him that ſent them, to advance ſuch purpoſes, but that 
as Members of the Commonwealth they ought to mix with other Commoners, 
and in that temporal Body to aſſume nothing above other private Perſons, or 
otherwiſe than in a uſual and legal manner: not by diſtin&t Remonſtrances and 
Repreſentments, as if they were a tribe and party by themſelves, which is the 
next immediate way to make the Church lift a Horn againſt the State, and claim 
an abſolute and undepending Juriſdiction, as from like advantage and occaſion 
(to the trouble of all Chriſtendom) the Pope hath for many Ages done; and not 
only our Biſhops were climbing after him, but our Preſbyters alſo, as by late Ex- 
periment we find, Of this Repreſentation therfore we can eſteem and judge n9 
other than of a ſlanderous and ſeditious Libel, ſent abroad by a fort of Incendi- 
arics to delude and make the better way under the cunning and plauſible name 
of a Preſbytery. | 

A ſecond Reaſon of their Repreſenting is, that they conſider the dependanct 
that Kingdom upon England, which is another ſhameleſs untruth that ever they con- 
ſider'd; as their own Actions will declare, by conniving, and in their ſilence par: 
taking with thoſe in Ulſter, whole obedience, by what we have yet heard, ſtands 
dubious, and with an eye of Conformity rather to the North, than to that part 
where they owe their ſubjection ; and this in all likelihocd by the inducement 
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and inſtigition of theſe Repreſenters : who are ſo far from conſidering their de- 

endance on England, as to preſume at every word to term proceedings of Par- 
lament, e Iaſolencies of a Settarion party, and of private men, Deſpiſing domi- 
nion, and ſpeaking evil of dignities, which hypocritically they would ſeem to 
difuade others from; and not tearing the due correction of their Superiors, that 
may in fit ſcaſon overtake them. Whenas the leaſt conſideration of their depen- 
dance on England would have kept them better in their Duty. 

The third Reaſon which they uſe, makes againſt them; The remembrance 
how God puniſh'd the contempt of their warning laſt year upon the Breakers of 
Covenant, whenas the next year after they forget the warning of that puniſh- 
ment hanging over their own heads for the very ſame tranſgreſſion, their maniteſt 
breach of Covenant by this ſeditious Repreſentation, accompanied with the 
(oubtful obedience of that Province which repreſents it. 

And thus we have their Preface ſupported with three Reaſons ; two of them 
notorious falſities, and the third againſt themſelves; and two examples, the 
Province of London, and the Commiſſicners of the Kirk- Aſſembly, But certain, if 
Canonical Examples bind not, much leſs do Apocryphal. 

Procceding to avouch the truſt put upon them by God, which is plainly proved 
to be none of this nature, They would not be looked upon as Sowers of Sedition, or 
Authors of divifive Motions , their Record, they ſay, is in Heaven, and their 
Truth and Honeſty no Man knows where. For is not this a ſhameleſs Hypo- 
criſy, and of meer Wolves in Sheeps cloathing, to ſow Sedition in the Ears of 


All Mer, and to face us down to the very Act, that they are Authors of no ſuch 


matter? But let the ſequel both of their Paper, and the obedience of the place 
wherin they are, determine, 

Nay, while we are yet writing theſe things, and foretelling all men the Rebel- 
lion which was even then deſigned in the cloſe purpoſe of theſe unhallowed 
Prieſtlings, at the very time when with their Lips they diſclaimed all ſowing of 
Sedition, News is brought, and too true, that the Scott; Inhabitants of that 
Province are actually revolted, and have not only beſieged in London-Derry thoſe 
Forces which were to have fought againſt Ormond and the Iriſb Rebels; but have 
ma manner declared with them, and begun open War againſt the Parlament; 
and all this by the incitement and illuſions of that unchriſtian Synagogue at Bel- 
faſt, who yet dare charge the Parlament, that notwithſtanding ſpecious pretences, 
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yet their aftings do evidence that they love à rough Garment to deceive. The Deceit 


we own not, but the Compariſon, by what at firſt ſight may ſeem alluded, we 
accept: For that hairy roughneſs aſſumed, won Jacob the Birthright both Tempo- 
ral and Eternal; and God we truſt hath ſo diſpoſed the mouth of theſe Balaams, 
that coming to Curſe, they have ſtumbled into a kind of Bleſſing, and compared 
our actings to the faithful Act of that Patriarch. 

But if they mean, as more probably their meaning was, that rough Garment 
ſpoken of Zach. 13. 4. we may then behold the pitiful ſtore of learning and the- 
ology, which theſe deceivers have thought ſufficient to uphold their credit with 
the People, who, though the rancour that leavens them have ſomewhat quickned 
the common drawling of their Pulpit elocution, yet for want of ſtock enough in 
Scripture-phraſe to ſerve the ones uſes of their Malice, they are become ſo 
liberal, as to part freely with their own Budge-gowns from off their backs, and 
beſtow them on the Magiſtrate as à rough Garment to deceive z rather than not 
be furniſhed with a reproach, though never ſo improper, never ſo obvious to be 
turned upon themſelves. For but with half an eye caſt upon that Text, any 
man will ſoon diſcern that roughGarment to be their own Coat, their own Livery, 
the very Badge and Cognizance of ſuch falſe hy 5 as themſelves. Who, 
when they underſtand, or ever ſeriouſly mind the beginning of that 4th verſe, 
may be F = every one of his lying Viſion, and may juſtly fear that foregoing de- 
nouncement to ſuch as ſpeak Lyes in the name of the Lord, verſ. 4. lurking under 
the rough Garment of outward rigour and formality, wherby they cheat the ſim- 
ple. So that this rough Garment to deceive, we bring ye once again, Grave Sirs, 


into your own Veſtry ; or with Zachary ſhall not think much to fit it to your 


own Shoulders. To beſtow aught in good earneſt on the Magiſtrate, we know 
your claſſic Prieſtſhip is too gripple, for ye are always begging : and for this 
rough Gown to deceive, we are confident ye cannot ſpare it; it is your Sun- 
y's Gown, your every day Gown, your only Gown, the Gown of your Facul- 
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| wherof the State we are ſure cannot be accus'd. For the breaking, let us he 
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ty; your divining Gown 3 to take it from ye were Sacrilege. Wear it ther 
fore, and poſſeſs it your ſelves, moſt grave and reverend Carmelites, that al 
Men both young and old, as we hope they will ſhortly, may yet better know v. 
and diſtinguiſh ye by it ; and give to your rough Gown, where-ever they * 
it, whether in Pulpit, Claſſis, or Provincial Synod, the precedency, and the 
pre-eminence of deceiving, 

They charge us next that we have broken the Covenant, and loaden it with 
lighting Reproaches. For the reproaching, let them anſwer that are guilty, 


wherin. In labouring, ſay they, to eftabliſh by Law a univerſal Toleration of all Re. 
ligions. This touches not the State; for certainly were they ſo minded, they 
need not labour it, but do it, — power in their hands; and we know of 
no Act as yet paſt to that purpoſe. But ſuppoſe it done, wherin is the 
Covenant broke? The Covenant enjoins us to endeavour the extirpation firſt of 
Popery and Prelacy, then of Hereſy, Schiſm, and Prophaneneſs, and whatſoever 
ſhall be found contrary to ſound Doctrine and the Power of Godlineſs. And this 
we ceale not to do by all effectual and proper means: But theſe Divines might 
know that to extirpate all theſe things can be no work of the Civil Sword, but 
of the Spiritual, which is the Word of God. | 
No Man well in his Wits, endeavouing to root up Weeds out of his Ground, 
inſtead of uſing the Spade will take a Mallet or a Beetle, Nor doth the Covenant 
any way engage us to extirpate, or to proſecute the Men, but the Hereſies and 
Errors in them, which we te!l theſe Divines and the reſt that underſtand not, 
belongs chiefly to their own Function, in the diligent preaching and inſiſting up- 
on ſound Doctrine, in the confuting, not the railing down Errors, encountering 
both in public and private Conference, and by the power of truth not of per. 
ſecution, ſubduing thoſe Authors of Heretical Opinions, and laſtly in the ſpi- 
ritual execution of Church-diſcipline within their own Congregations, In all 
theſe ways we ſhall aſſiſt them, favour them, and as far as appertains to us join 
with them, and moreover not tolerate the free exerciſe of any Religion, which 
ſhall be found abſolutely contrary to ſound Doctrine or the Power of Godlineſs; 
for the Conſcience, we muſt have patience till it be within our verge. And 
thus doing, we ſhall believe to have kept exactly all that is requir'd from us by 
the Covenant, Whilſt they by their ſeditious practices againſt us, than whichno- 
thing for the preſent can add more aſſiſtance or advantage to thoſe bloody Re- 


bels and Papiſts in the South, will be found moſt pernicious Covenant-breakers 


themſelves, and as deep in that guilt as thoſe of their own Nation the laſt year; 
the warning of whoſe ill ſucceſs like men hardned for the ſame Judgment, they 
miſerably pervert to an incouragement in the ſame offence, if not a far worſe: 
For now they have join'd Intereſt with the 1rifþ Rebels, who have ever fought 
againſt the Covenant, wheras their Country- men the year before made the Co- 
venant their Plea. But as it is a peculiar Mercy of God to his People, while they 
remain his, to preſerve them from wicked Confederations: fo it is a mark and 
puniſhment of Hypocrites, to be driven at length to mix their Cauſe, and the In- 
tereſt of their Covenant with God's Enemies. | 

And wheras they affirm that the tolerating of all Religions in the manner 
that we tolerate them, is an innovation; we muſt acquaint them that we are a- 


ble to make it good, if need be, both by Scripture and the Primitive Fathers, and 


the frequent aſſertion of whole Churches and Proteſtant States in their Remon- 
ſtrances and Expoſtulations againſt the Popiſh Tyranny over Souls. And what 
force of argument do theſe Doctors bring to the contrary ? But we have long ob- 
terv*d to what paſs the bold ignorance and ſloth of our Clergy tends no leſs now 
than in the Biſhops days, to make their bare ſayings and cenſures authentic with 
the People, though deſtitute of any proof or argument. But thanks be to God 
they are diſcern'd. | 
Their next impeachment is, That we oppoſe the Preſbyterial Government, the Hedge 
and Bulwark of Religion. Which all the Land knows to be a moſt impudent falſe- 
hood, having eſtabliſh'd it with all freedom, wherever it hath been deſir'd, 
Nevertheleſs, as we perccive it aſpiring to be a compulſive power upon all with- 
out exception in Parochial, Claſſical, and Provincial Hierarchies, or to require 
the fleſhly Arm of Magiſtracy in the execution of a ſpiritual Diſcipline, to pu- 


niſh and amerce by any corporal infliction thoſe whoſe Conſciences 12 
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edify' by what authority they are compell'd, we hold it no more to be the Hedge and 
Bulvark of Religion, than the Popiſh and Prelatical Courts, or the Spaniſh Inquiſition. 

But we are told, Ve embrace Paganiſm and Judaiſm in the arms of Toleration. 
A moſt audacious catumny ! And yet while we deteſt Judaiſin, we know our 
ſelves commanded by St. Paul, Rom, 11, to reſpect the Jews, and by all means 
to endeavour their converſion. 

Neither was it ever {worn in the Covenant to maintain a univerſal Pre ſbytery 
in England, as they falſly alledge, but in Scotland againſt the common Enemy, if 
our aid were call'd for: being left free to reform our own Country according to 
the Word of God, and the example of beſt reformed Churches; from which 
rule we are not yet departed. 

But here, utterly forgetting to be Miniſters of the Goſpel, they preſume to 
open their mouths not in the Spirit of Meekneſs, as like diſſemblers they pretend, 
but with as much deviliſh malice, impudence and falſhood, as any Iriſh Rebel 
could have utter*d 3 and from a barbarous nook of Ireland brand us with the 
extirpation of Laws and Liberties ; things which they ſeem as little to under- 
{and as aught that belongs to good Letters or Humanity. 

That wwe ſeig'd on the Perſon of the Ming; who was ſurrendred into our hands an 
Enemy and Captive by our own ſubordinate and paid Army of Scots in England. 
Next, 67 impriſoning many Members of the Houſe. As if it were impoſſible they 
ſhould deferve it, conſpiring and bandying againſt the public good ; which to 
the other part appearing, and, with the power they had, not reſiſting, had been 
a manifeſt detertio.u of their Truſt and Duty, No queſtion but it is as good 
and neceſſaury to expel roiten Members out of the Houſe, as to baniſh Delinquents 
out of the Land : and the reaſon holds as well in forty as in five. And i they 
be yet more, the more dangerous 1s their number. They had no privilege to 
fit there, and vote home the Author, the impenitent Author of all our Miſeries 
to Freedom, Honour and Royalty, for a few fraudulent, if not deſtructive Con- 
ceſſions. Whuch that they went about to do, how much more clear it was to all 
men, ſo much the more expedient, and important to the Commonwealth was 
their ſpeedy ſeizure and excluſion ; and no breach of any juſt privilege, but a 
breach of their knotted faction. And here they cry out, An Alion without pa- 
rallel in any Age. So heartily we wiſh all men were unpreudic'd in all our Acti- 
ons, as theſe illiterate denouncers never parallel'd ſo much of any Age as would 
contribute to the tithe of a Century. That we aboliſh Parlamentary Power, and 
eftabliſh a Repreſentative inſtead therof. Now we have the height of them; theſe 
profound Inſtructors, in the midſt of their Repreſentation, would know the Exg- 
{;þ of a Repreſentative, and were perhaps of that Claſſis, who heretofore were 
as much ſtagger*d at Triennial. 

Their grand Accuſation is our Juſtice done on the King, which that they may 
prove to be ci bout rule or example, they venture all the credit they have in divine 
and human Hiſtory ; and by the ſame deſperate boldneſs detect themſelves to be 
egregious Lyars and Impoſtors, ſeeking to abuſe the multitude with a ſhow of 
that gravity and learning which never was their Portion. Had their knowledge 
been equal to the knowledge of any ſtupid Monk, or Abbot, they would have 
known at leaſt, though ignorant of all things elſe, the life and acts of him, who 
firſt inſtituted their Order: But theſe blockiſh Preſbyters of Clandeboy know not 
that Foby Knox, who was the firſt founder of Preſbytery in Scotland, tauglit pro- 
leſſedly the Doctrine of depoſing, and of killing Kings. And thus while they 
deny that any ſuch rule can be found, the rule is found in their own Country, 
given them by their own firſt Preſbyterian Inſtitutor; and they themſelves, like 
uregular Friers walking contrary to the rule of their own Foundation, deſerve 
for ſo groſs an ignorance and tranſgreſſion to be diſciplinꝰd upon their own Stools. 
Or had their reading in Hiſtory been any, which by this we may be confident is 
none at all, or their Malice not heighten'd to a blind rage, they never would fo 
raſhly have thrown the Dice to a palpable diſcovery of their ignorance and want 
of ſhame. But wherefore ſpend we two ſuch precious things as time and rea- 
ſon upon Prieſts, the moſt prodigal miſ-ſpenders of time, and the ſcarceſt owners 
of reaſon ? *Tis ſufficient we have publiſh'd our defences, given reaſons, given ex- 


amples of our Juſtice done; Books alſo have been written to the ſame purpole for 


en to look on that will ; that no Nation under Heaven but in one age or other 


hath done the like. The difference only is, which rather ſeems to us matter of dert: 
| that 
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that they for the moſt part have without Form of I aw done the deed by a kind of 
martial Juſtice, we by the deliberate and well-weigh'd Sentence of alegal judicary. 

But they tell us, It cas againſt the intereſt and proteſtation of the Kingdom ? 
Scotland. And did exceeding well to join thoſe two together: hereby infor 

ing us what credit or regard need- be given in England to a Scotch Proteftatior. 
uſhered in by a Scotch Intereſt : certainly no more than we lee is given in Sce!/ap} 
to an Engliſh Declaration, declaring the Intcreft of England, If then our inte. 
reſt move not them, why ſhould theirs move us? If they ſay, we are not all 
England ;, we reply, they are not all Scotiond : nay, were the laſt year ſo inconſi- 
derable a part of Scotiand as were beholden to this which they now term the 
Scctarian Army, to defend and reſcue them at the charges of Exgland from x 
ſtronger party of their own Countrymen, in whoſe eſteem they were no better 
than Sectarians themſelves. But they add, I was againſt the former Declare. 
tiens of both Kingdoms, to ſeize, or procced againſt the King. We are certain 
that no ſuch Declarations of both Kingdoms, as derive not their full force from 
the ſenſe and meaning of the Covenant, can be produced. 

And if they plead againſt the Covenant, To preſerve and defend his Perſon 
we aſk them briefly whether they take the Covenant to be abſolute or conditio. 
nal? If abſolute, then ſuppoſe the King to have committed al! prodigious Crime; 
and Impietics againſt God, or Nature, or whole Nations, he mult neverthe'e{ 
be ſacred from all violent touch. Which abſurd opinion, how it can live in a. 
ny Man's reaſon, either natural or rectified, we much marvel : Since God de. 
clared his anger as impetuous for the ſaving of King Benhedad, though ſurren- 
dring himſelf at mercy, as for the killing of Nabelb. If it be conditional, in 
the preſervation and defence of Religion, and the People's Liberty, then cer- 
tainly to take away his life, being dangerous, and pernicious to both theſe, wiz 
no more a breach of the Covenant, than tor the ſame reaſon at Edinburgh to be- 
head Gordon the Marqueſs Huntley. By the ſame Covenant we made vor to al. 
fiſt and defend all thoſe that ſhould enter with us into this League; not abſo- 
lutely, but in the maintenance and purſuing therof. If therfore no Man elſe 
ever was ſo mad as to claim from hence an impunity from all Juſtice, why ſhould 
any for the King? Whoſe Life by other Articles of the ſame Covenant was for- 
feit. Nay if common ſenſe had not led us to ſuch a clear Interpretation, the 
Scotch Commiſſioners themſelves might boaſt to have been our firſt teachers : who 
when they drew to the malignance which brought forth that perfidious laſt year” 
irruption againſt all the bands of Covenant or Chriſtian Neighbourhood, making 
their hollow Plea the defence of His Majeſty's Perſon, they were conſtrained by 
their own guiltineſs to leave out that following morſel that would have choak'd 
them, the preſervation and defence of true Religion, and our Liberties. And queſtion- 
lels in the preſervation of theſe, we are bound as well, both by the Covenant, 
and before the Covenant, to preſerve and defend the Perſon of any private Man, 
as the Perſon and Authority of any inferior Magiſtrate : So that this Arti- 
cle, objected with ſuch vehemence againſt us, contains not an exception of the 
King's Perſon, and Authority, to do by privilege what wickedneſs he liſt, and be 
defended, as ſome fancy, but an expreſs teſtification of our Loyalty; and the 
plain words without wreſting will bear as much, that we had no thoughts againſt 
his perſon, or juſt power, provided they might conſiſt with the preſervation and 
defence of true Religion and our Liberties. But to theſe how hazardous his 
life was, will be needleſs to repeat ſo often. It may ſuffice that while he ws 
in cuſtody, where we expected his Repentance, his remorſe at laſt, and com- 

aſſion of all the innocent blood ſhed already, and hereafter likely to be ſhed tor 
his meer wilfulneſs, he made no other uſe of our continual forbearance, our 
humbleſt Petitions and Obteſtations at his feet, but to fit contriving and foment- 
ing new Plots againſt us, and as his own phraſe was, playing his ozon Game up. 
on the Miſeries of his People: Of which we deſire no other view at prefent 
than theſe Articles of Peace with the Rebels, and the rare Game likely to en- 
ſue from ſuch a caſt of his Cards. And then let Men reflect a little upon th. 
Nanders and reviles of theſe wretched Prieſts, and judge what Modeſty, wha 
Truth, what Conſcience, what any thing fit for Miniſters, or we might ſay 
reaſonable men, can harbour in them. For what they began in ſhameleſnels and 
malice, they conclude in frenzy : throwing out a ſudden rhapſody of Proverbs 
quite from the purpoſe ; and with as much comelineſs as when Sau a 8 


between the Earl of Ormond and the Iriſh. 


5 

For caſting off, as he did his Garments, . all modeſty and meekneſs wherewith 59 Wi 
the Language of Miniſters ought to be cloath'd, eſpecially to their ſu- 1 
teme Magiſtrate, they talk at random of Servants raging, Servants riding, 
and wonder how the Earth can bear them, Either theſe men imagine themſelves to 
be marvclouſly high ſet and exalted in the Chair of Belſaſt, to vouchſafe the 
parlament of England no better ſtile than Servants, or elſe their high notion, 
which we rather believe, falls as low as Court-paraſitiſm ; ſuppoſing all Men 
o be Servants, but the King. And then all their pains taken to ſeem ſo wiſe in 4 
proverbing, ſerves but to conclude them downright Slaves : and the edge of 11 
their own Proverb falls reverſe upon themſelves. For as Delight is not ſeemly for 

Pls, much leſs high Words to come from baſe Minds. What they are for 

Miniſters, or how they crept into the Fold, whether at the Window, or through 

the Wall, or who ſet them there ſo haughty in the Pontifical See of Belfaſt, 

we know not. But this we rather have cauſe to wonder if the Earth can bear i 
thisunſufferable inſolency of upſtarts; who from a ground which is not their own, 

dare ſend ſuch defiance to the ſovereign Magiſtracy of England, by whoſe autho- | 
rity and 1n whoſe right they inhabit there. By their actions we might rather judge 
them to be a generation of High- land Thieves and Red-ſhanks, who being neigh- 15 
bourly admitted, not as the Saxons by merit of their Warfare againſt our Ene- | 
mies, but by the courteſy of England to hold poſſeſſions in our Province, a "i 
Country better than their own, have, with worſe Faith than thoſe Heathen, 14 
prov'd ingrateful and treacherous Gueſts to their beſt Friends and Entertainers. 1 
And let them take heed, leſt while their ſilence, as to theſe matters, might have . 
kept them blameleſs and ſecure under thoſe proceedings which they ſo fear'd to 
partake in, that theſe their treaſonous attempts and practices have not involy'd | 
them in a far worſe guilt of Rebellion; and (notwithſtanding that fair de- n 
hortatory from joining with Malignants) in the appearance of a co-intereſt and j 
partaking with the 1r;/ Rebels. Againſt whom, though by themſelves pro- 
nounc'd to be the Enemies of God, they go not out to battle, as they ought, 
but rather by theſe their doings aſſiſt and become aſſociates, | 
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In Anſwer to a Book Intitled, 


EIKQON BAZIAIKH 


The PoRTRAITURE of his SackED Majrsry 
in his Solitudes and Sufferings. 


Prov. 28. 15. As à roaring Lion and a ranging Bear, ſo is a wicket 
Ruler over the People. 
16. The Prince that wanteth under/landing, is alſo a great Ofpreſſor ; bit 
he that hateth covetouſneſs, ſhall prolong his days. 


17. A Man that doth violence to the Blood of any Perſon, ſhall fly to tle pi, 
let no man ſtay him. 


Saluſt. Conjurat. Catilin. 14 


Reg ium imperium, quod initio, conſervandæ libertatis, atque augendz 
reipub. causa fuerat, in ſuperbiam, dominationemque {te convertit, 
Regibus boni, quam mali, ſuſpectiores ſunt, ſemperque his aliena vir. 

tus formidoloſa eſt. 


Quidlibet impunè facere, hoc ſcilicet regium eſt, 


Publiſhed by Authority. 


The P HE ACE. 


O deſcant on the Misfortunes of a Perſon fallen from fo high 

a Dignity, who hath alſo paid his final debt both to Na- 

ture and his Faults, is neither of it ſelf a thing commenta- 

ble, nor the intention of this Diſcourſe : Neither was it fond 
Ambition, or the Vanity to get a Name preſent or with Poſterity, by 
writing againſt a King. I never was ſo thirſty after Fame, nor 1v 
deſtitute of other hopes and means better and more certain to attain 
it: for Kings have gain'd gloriousTitles from their Favourers by writing 
againſt private Men, as Henry the 87h did againſt Luther; but no Maa 
ever gain'd much honour by writing againſt a King, as not uſually 
meeting with that force of Argument in ſuch Courtly Antagonifts, which 
to convince might add to his Reputation, Kings moſt commonly, tho 
ſtrong in Legions, are but weak at Arguments; as they who ever 
have accuſtom'd from the Cradle to uſe their Will only as their right 
hand, their Reaſon always as their left. Whence unexpectedly con- 
ſrain'd to that kind of combate, they prove but weak and puny Ad- 
verlarics: 
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worfaries: Nevertheleſs, for their ſakes who through cuſtom, ſimpli- 
(y, or want of better teaching, have not more ſeriouſly conſider'd 
is, than in the gaudy name of Majeſty, and admire them and their 
(ones as if they breath'd not the ſame breath with other mortal Men, 
IH make no ſcruple to take up (for it ſeems to be the challenge both 
of heim and all his party) this Gauntlet, though a King's, in the behalf 
of Liberty and the Commonwealth. 

And further, ſince it appears manifeſtly the cunning drift of a fac- 
tion and defeated Party, to make the fame advantage of his Book, 
which they did before of his Regal Name and Authority, and in- 
tend it not ſo much the defence of his former Actions, as the pro- 
moting of their own future Deſigns; making therby the Book their 
en rather than the King's, as the benefit now muſt be their own 
mae than his: now the third time to corrupt and diſorder the minds 
& weaker Men, by new Suggeſtions and Narrations, either falſly or 
allacioully repreſenting the ſtate of things to the diſhonour of this pre- 
ent Government, and the retarding of a general Peace, ſo needtul 
to this afflicted Nation, and ſo nigh obtain'd; I ſuppoſe it no 
lnjury to the dead, but: a good deed rather to the living, if by bet- 
ter information given them, or which is enough, by only remem- 
bing them the truth of what they themſelves know to be here 
miſaffirm'd, they may be kept from entering the third time unad- 
vilcdly into War and Bloodſhed : for as to any moment of ſolidity in 
the Book 117, ſtuft with naught elſe but the common grounds of 
Tyranny and Popery, ſugar'd a little over; or any need of anſwering, 
in reſpect of ttaid and well-princip'd men, I take it on me as a 
work aſſign'd rather than by me choſen or affected; which was the 
cauſe both of beginning it ſo late, and finiſhing it ſo leiſurely in the 
midſt of other imployments and diverſions, And if the late King had 
thought ſufficient thoſe Anſwers and Defences made for him in his life- 
time, they who on the other fide accus'd his evil Government, judging 
that on their behalf enough alſo hath been reply'd, the heat of this Con- 
troverſy was in likelihood drawinq to an end; and the further mention 
of his deeds, not ſo much unfortunate as faulty, had in tenderneſs 
to his late Sufferings been willingly forborn; and perhaps for the preſent 
age might have ſlept with himunrepeated, while his Adverſaries, calm'd and 
allwag'd with the ſucceſs of their Cauſe, had been the leſs favourable to 
bis Memory. But fince he himſelf, making new appeal to Truth and 
the World, had lcft behind him this Book as the beſt Advocate and 
Interpreter of his own Actions, and that his Friends by publiſhing, diſ- 
perſing, commending, and almoſt adoring it, ſeem to place therin the 
chief ſtrength and nerves of their Cauſe, it would argue doubtleſs in 
the other Party great deſicience and diſtruſt of themſelves, not to 
meet the force of his Reaſon in any Field whatſoever, the force and 
equipage of whoſe Arms they have ſo often met victoriouſly. And he 
who at the Bar ſtood excepting againſt the form and manner of his 
Judicature, and complain'd that he was not heard ; ncither he nor his 
Friends ſhall have that cauſe now to find fault ; being met and deba- 
ted within this open and monumental Court of his own erecting; and 
Lot only heard uttering his whole mind at large, but anſwer'd: which 
to do effectually, if it be neceſſary that to his Book nothing the more 
Icipcct be had for being his, they of his own Party can have no juſt rea- 
on to exclaim. For it were too unreaſonable that he, becauſe dead, 
ſhould have the liberty in his Book to ſpeak all evil of the Parlia- 
ment; and they, becauſe living, ſhould be expected to have leſs free- 

Vo. I, Aaa dom, 
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dom, or any for them, to ſpeak home the plain truth of a full and 
pertinent Reply : As he, to acquit himſelf, hath not ſpar'd his Adve;. 0 
faries to load them with all ſorts of Blame and Accufation, fo to kim 
as in his Book alive, there will be us'd no more couriſhip than 
he uſes ; but what is properly his own guilt, not imputed any migre 
to his evil Counſellors (a Ceremony us'd longer by the Palament 
than he himſelf defir'd) ſhall be laid here, without Circumlocutiqns 
at his own door. That they who from the firſt beginning, or hit 
now of late, by what unhappineſs I know not, are ſo much #.. 
tuated, not with his perſon only, but with his palpable Faults, arg 
doat upon his Deformities, may have none to blame but their gun 
folly, if they live and die in ſuch a ſtrooken blindneſs, as next to thy 
of Sodom hath not happen'd to any fort of men more vrofs or more 
miſleading. 

Firſt then, that ſome men (whether this were by him intended er 
by his Friends) have by policy accompliſlid after death that revegss 
upon their Enemies which in life they were not able, hath been ddt 
related. And among other Examples we find that the laſt Will of 
Ceſar being read to the people, and what bounteous Legacies he ld 
bequeath'd them, wrought more in that vulgai audience to the aveys. 
ing of his death, than all the art he could cver uſe to win his favcur in 
his life-time. And how much their intent who publifl' the ove. 
late Apologies and Meditations of the dead King, drives to the fun 
end of ſtirring up the People to bring him that Honour, that Aﬀcc. 

tion, and by conſequence that Revenge to his dead Corpſe, which 
he himſelf could never gain to his Perſon, it appears beth by the con- 
ceited Portraiture before his Book, drawn out to the fall meœaſute of a 
maſking Scene, and ſet there to catch Fools and filly Gazers ; and 
by thoſe Latin words after the end, Vcta dabunt gue Bella mgumtut; 
intimating, that what he could not compaſs by War, he ſhould atclicve 
by his Meditations : for in words, which admit of various ſenſe, the 
liberty is ours to chooſe that Interpretation which may bctt mind us 
of what our reſtleſs Enemies endeavour, and what we are timely to pre- 
vent. And here may be well obſerv'd the looſe and negligent curioli- 
ty of thoſe who took upon them to adorn the ſetting out of this Bock; 
tor tho' the Picture martyr him and faint him to befool the People, yer 
the Latin Motto in the end which they underitand not, leaves him as it 
were a politic Contriver to bring about that intereſt by fair and plauſible 
words, which the force of Arms deny'd him. But quaint Einblemsand 
Devices begg'd from the old Pageantry of ſome Twelfe- nights entertain- 
ment at Vbiteball, will do but ill to make a Saint or Martyr : end if the 
People reſolve to take him fainted at the rate of ſuch a Canonizing, I hall 
ſuſpect their Calender more than the Gregorian. In one thing I mult 
commend his openneſs who gave the Title to this Book, Eu Bj, 
that is to ſay, The King's Image; and by the Shrine he dreſſes out for him, 
certainly would have the People come and worſhip him : For which 
reaſon this anſwer alſo is intitled, Jconclaſtes, the famous Surname of 
many Greek Emperors, who in their zeal to the Command of God, atier 
long Tradition of Idolatry in the Church, took courage and broke all 
ſuperſtitious Images to pieces. But the people, exorbitant and exccilive 
in all their motions, are prone oftimes not to a religious only, but 192 
civil kind of Idolatry in idolizing their Kings; though never more mi- 
taken in the Object of their Worſhip ; heretofore being wont to repvt- 
for Saints thoſe faithful and couragious Barons who loſt their lives in 
the Field, making glorious War againſt Tyrants for the commonLibe- 
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i; as Sion de Momfort, Earl of Leiceſter, againſt Henry the Third; 

SO mes Plantugenet Earl of Lancaſter, againſt Edward the Second. But 

now with a befotted and degenerate baſeneſs of Spirit, except ſome few 

who ver retain in them the old Eugliſb Fortitude and Love of Freedom, 

| and wave teſtity'd it by their matchleſs deeds, the reſt imbaſtardiz'd from 

the ancient Noblenels of their Anceſtors, are ready to fall flat and give a- 

tration to the Image and Memory of this Man, who hath offer d at 

moe cunning fetches to undermine our Liberties, and put Tyranny into 

an Art, than any Britiſh King before him: which low dejection and debaſe- 

ment of mind in the people, I muſt confeſs I cannot willingly aſcribe to 

the natural Diſpoſition of an Exgliſbman, but rather to two other Cauſes: 

firſt, to the Prelates and their fellow-teachers, though of another Name 

and Set, whoſe Pulpit-ſtuff, both firſt and laſt, hath been the Doctrine 

and perperual Infuſion of Servility and Wretchedneſs to all their Hearers, 

and cheir Lives the type of worldlineſs and hypocriſy, without the leaſt 

nue pattern of Virtue, Righteouſneſs, or Self-denial in their whole prac- 

tice, 1 attribute it next to the factious Inclination of moſt men divided 

{om the Public by ſeveral ends and humours of their own, At firſt no 

Man leſs belov'd, no Man more generally condemn'd than was the King; 

tom the time that it became his Cuſtom to break Parlaments at home, 

and either wilfully or weakly to betray Proteſtants abroad, to the begin- 

ning of thoſe Combuſtions, all men inveigh'dagainſt him; all men, ex- 

cept Court-Vaſſals, oppos'd him and his tyrannical Proceedings; the Cry 

vas univerſal ; and this full Parlament was at firſt unanimous in their diſ- 
like and proteſtation againſt his evil Government, But when they who 
{ought themſelves and not the public, began to doubt that all of them 
could not by one and the fame way attain to their ambitious pur- 
poſes, then was the King, or his Name at leaſt, as a fit property firſt made 
uſe of, his doings made the beſt of, and by degrees juſtified : which begot 
him ſuch a Party as after many wiles and ſtruglings with his inward fears, 

embolden'd him at length to ſet up his Standard againſt the Parlament, 
Whenas before that time, all his adherents, conſiſting moſt of diſſolute 
dwordmen and Suburb-royſters, hardly amounted to the making up of 
one ragged Regiment, ſtrong enough to aſſault the unarm'd Houſe of 
Commons. After which attempt, ſeconded by a tedious and bloody 
War on his Subjects, wherin he hath ſo far exceeded thoſe his arbitrary Vio- 
lences in time of Peace, they who before hated him for his high Miſgo- 
vernment, nay fought againſt him with diſplay'd Banners in the Field, 
now applaud him and extol him for the wiſeſt and moſt religious Prince 
that livd. By ſo ſtrange a method amongſt the mad multitude is a ſud- 
den Reputation won, of Wiſdom by wilfulneſs and ſubtile ſhifts, of 
Goodnels by multiplying evil, of Piety by endeavouring to root out 
truc Religion, 

But it is evident that the chief of his Adherents never lov'd him, never 
honour'd either him or his Cauſe, but as they took him to ſet a face up- 
on their own malignant Deſigns ; nor bemoan his loſs at all, but the loſs 


notes in his Jiad, to have bewail'd the Death of Patroclus in outward 
ſhow, but indeed their own condition; 


IlatpoxAoy Tpopaci, ofur I autay x1d ix. 
Hom. lliad, r. 


Andit needs muſt be ridiculous to any Judgment uninthrall'd, that they 
who in other matters expreſs ſo little fear either of God or Man, ſhould 
n this one particular qutftr p all Preciſianiſm with their ſcruples and caſes, 
or. J. Aa a 2 and 
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of their own aſpiring hopes : like thoſe captive Women, whom the Poet 
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and fill men's ears continually with the noiſe of their conſcientious Loy. 
alty, and Allegjance to the King, Rebels in the mean while to God in {1 
their actions beſide: much leſs that they whoſe profeſs'd Loyalty and Al. 
legiance led them to direct Arms againſt the King's Perſon, and thought 
him nothing violated by the Sword of Hoſktility drawn by them z. 

ainſt him, ſhould now in earneſt think him violated by the unſpa- 
ring Sword of Juſtice, which undoubtedly ſo much the leſs in vain ſhe 
bears among men, by how much greater and in higheſt place the of. 
fender. Elſe Juſtice, whether moral or political, were not Juſtice, hy: 
a falſe Counterfeit of that impartial and godlike Virtue, The only grief 
is, that the Head was not ſtrook off to the beſt advantage and coming. 
dity of them that held it by the Hair : which obſervation, though made 
by a common Enemy, may for the truth of it hereafter become a Proverh, 
But as to the Author of theſe Soliloquies, whether it were the late Kine 
as is vulgarly beliey'd, or any ſecret Cœadjutor, and tome ſtick not to ate 
him; it can add nothing, nor ſhall take from the weight, if any be, of 
reaſon which he brings. But Allegations, not Reaſons, are the main Con. 
tents of this Book, and need no more than other contrary Allegation; 
to lay the Quſtion before all Men in an even Ballance ; though it were 
ſuppoſed that the Teſtimony of one Man in his own Cauſe affirming 
could be of any moment to bring in doubt the Authority of a Parlament 
denying. But if theſe his fair-ſpoken words ſhall be here fairly conffon- 
ted and laid parallel to his own far-differing deeds, manifeſt and viſible to 
the whole Nation, then ſurely we may look on them who notwithſtanding 
ſhall perſiſt to give to bare words more credit than to open deeds, 23 
men whoſe Judgment was not rationally evinc'd and perſuaded, but fi- 
tally ſtupefy'd and bewitch'd into ſuch a blind and obſtinate belicf; for 
whoſe cure it may be doubted, not whether any Charm, though never 
ſo wiſely murmur'd, but whether any Prayer can be avallable, 


I. Upon 


I. Chou the King's calling this laſt Parlament. 


HAT which the King lays down here as his firſt foundation, and as 
it were the head None of the whole Structure, that He call'd this laſt 
Pariement, not more by others advice, and the neceſſity of his affairs, 

thas by his on choice and inclination ; is to all knowing Men ſo appa- 
rently not true, that a more unlucky and inauſpicious ſentence, and more be. 
tokening the downtal of his whole Fabric, hardly could have come into his 
mind, For who knows not that the inclination of a Prince is beſt known either 
by thoſe next about him, and moſt in favour with him, or by the current of his 
own Actions? Thoſe neareſt to his King, and molt his Favourites, were Cour- 
tiers and Prelates 3 Men whoſe chief ſtudy was to find out which way the King 
iaclin'd, and to imitate him exactly: How theſe Men ſtood affected to Par- 
jaments cannot be forgotten. No Man but may remember it was their continual 
excrciic to diſpute and preach againſt them; and in their common diſcourſe no- 
thing was more frequent, than that hey hoped the King ſhould have now no need of 
Porlaments any more. And this was but the copy which the Paraſites had induſtri- 
ouſly taken from his own Words and Actions, who never call'd a Parlament, 
but to ſupply his neceſſities z and having ſupply'd thoſe, as ſuddenly and ignomi- 
niouſly diſlolv'di it, without redrefling any one grievance of the People: Sometimes 
chooking rather to miſs of his Subſidies, or to raiſe them by illegal courſes, than 
that the People ſhouid not ſtill miſs of their hopes to be reliev'd by Parlaments. 

The firſt he broke off at his coming to the Crown, for no other cauſe than 
to protect the Duke of Buckingham againſt them whoa had accuſed him, beſides 
other heinous Crimes, of no leſs than poiſoning the deceaſed King his Father. 
And till the latter breaking was with more affront and indignity put upon the 
Houſe and her worthieſt Members than the former. Inſomuch that in the fifth 
year of his Reign, in a Proclamation he ſeems offended at the very rumor of a 
Parlament divulg*d among the People, as if he had taken it for a kind of Slan- 
der, that Men ſhould think himthat way exorable, much leſs inclin'd : and for- 
bids it as a preſumption to preſcribe him any time for Parlaments; that is to 
ſay, either by Perſuaſion or Petition, or ſo much as the reporting of ſuch a 
Rumor : for other manner of preſcribing was at that time not ſuſpected. B 
which fierce Edict, the people, forbidden to complain, as well as forc'd to ſuf⸗ 
fer, began from thenceforth to deſpair of Parlaments. Wherupon ſuch il- 
legal actions, and eſpecially to get vaſt ſums of Money, were put in practice 
by che King and his new Officers, as Monopolies, compulſive Knighthoods, 
Coat, Conduct and Ship- money, the ſeizing notof one Nabotb's Vineyard, but of 
whole Inheritances under the pretence of Forreſt, or Crown. Lands; Corrup- 
tion and Bribery compounded for, with impunities granted for the future, as 
geve evident proof that the King never meant, nor could it ſtand with the rea- 
lon of his Affairs ever to recall Parlaments: having brought by theſe irregular 
courſes the people's Intereſt and his own to ſo direct an oppolition, that he might 
foreſee plainly, if nothing but a Parlament could fave the people, it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be his undoing. 

Till eight or nine years after, proceeding with a high hand in theſe Enormi- 
tics, and having the ſecond time levied an injurious War againſt his native Coun- 


try, Scotland; and finding all thoſe other ſhifts of raiſing money, which bore out 


bis firſt Expedition, now to fail him, not of his own choice and inelination, as any 

Child may ſee, but urged by ſtrong neceſſities, and the very pangs of State, 
which his own violent Proceedings had brought him to, he calls a Parlament; 
firſt in Ireland, which only was to give him four Subſidies, and ſo to expire; 
then in England, where his firſt demand was but twelve Subſid ies, to maintain a 
Scotch War, condemned and abominated by the whole Kingdom: promiſing 
their grievances ſhould be conſider'd afterwards. Which when the Parlament, 
who judg'd that War it ſelf one of their main grievances, made no haſte to 
grant, not enduring the delay of his impatient will, or elſe fearing the conditions 
of their grant, he breaks off the whole Seſſion, and diſmiſſes them and their 
grievances with ſcorn and fruftration, 
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Much leſs therfore did he call this laſt Parlament by his own choice and in 
clination; but having firſt try*d in vain all undue ways to procure money * 
Army of their own accord being beaten in the North, the Lords petitionin a 
and the general voice of the People almoſt hiſſing him and his ill-acted regali 
off the Stage, compell'd at length both by his wants, and by his fears, U I 

meer extremity he ſummon'd this laſt Parlament. And how is it -ofible 
that he ſhould willingly incline to Parlaments, who never was perceiv'd to cal 
them but for the greedy hope of a whole National Bribe, his Subſidies ; and never 
lov*d, never fulfill'd, never promoted the true end of Parlaments, the redreg; 
of grievances z but ſtill put them off, and prolong'd them, whether pratify' 
or not gratify*'d ; and was indeed the Author of all thoſe grievances? To ſay 
therfore that he call'd this Parliament of his own choice and inclination, argues 
how little truth we can expect from the ſequel of this Book, which ventures in 
the very firſt period to affront more than one Nation with an untruth ſo remark. 
able; and preſumes a more implicit Faith in the People of England, than the 
Pope ever commanded from the Romiſh Laity ; or elſe a natural ſottiſhneſs ft 
to be abus'd and ridden ? While in the judgment of wiſe Men, by laying the 
foundation of his defence on the avouchment of that which is ſo manitcitly un- 
true, he hath given a worſe foil to his own cauſe, than when his whole Forces 
were at any time overthrown. They therfore who think ſuch great Service 
done to the King's affairs in publiſhing this Book, will find themſelves in the end 
miſtaken, it ſenſe and right mind, or but any mediocrity of knowledge and re- 
membrance hath not quite forſaken men. 

But to prove his inclination to Parlaments, he affirms here, To have alas; 
thought the right way of them moſt ſafe for his Crawn, and beſt pleaſing to his Pest: 
What he thought we know not, but that he ever took the contrary way, weſaw; 
and from his own actions we felt long ago what he thought of Parlaments or 
of pleaſing his People : a ſurer Evidence than what we hear now too late in 
words. 

He alledges, that the cauſe of forbearing to convene Parlaments was the |park; 
which ſome men's diſtempers there ſtudied to kindle, They were indeed not temper'd 
to his tem per; for it neither was the Law, nor the rule by which all other tem- 
pers were to be try*d ; but they were eſteem'd and choſen for the fitteſt men, in 
their ſeveral Counties, to allay and quench thoſe diſtempers which his own in- 
ordinate doings had inflam'd. And if that were his refuſing to convene, till thoſe 
men had been qualify'd to his temper, that is to ſay, his will, we may eaſily con- 
jecture what hope there was of Parlaments, had not fear and his inſatiate pover- 
ty, in the midſt of his exceſſive wealth conſtrain*d him. 

He hoped by his freedom and their moderation to prevent miſunderſtandings. And 
wherſore not by their freedom and his moderation ? But freedom he thought 
too high a word for them, and moderation too mean a word for himſelf: this 
was not the way to prevent miſunderſtandings. He till fear'd paſſion and 
prejudice in other men; not in himſelf : and doubted not by the weight of bis 
own reaſon to counterpoiſe any Faction; it being ſo eaſy for him, and ſo frequent, 
to call his obſtinacy Reaſon, and other men's reaſon Faction. We in the mean 
while muſt believe that wiſdom and all reaſon came to him by Title with his 
Crown; paſſion, prejudice, and faction came to others by being Subjects. 

He was ſorry to hear with what popular heat Elections were carry'd in many flacei. 
Sorry rather that Court-Letters and intimations prevail'd no more, to divert, 
or to deter the people from their free Election of thoſe men, whom they thought 
beſt affected to Religion and their Country's Liberty, both at that time in dun: 
ger to be loſt. And ſuch men they were, as by the Kingdom were ſent to ad- 
viſe him, not ſent to be cavill'd at, becauſe elected, or to be entertain'd by him 
with an undervalue and miſpriſion of their temper, judgment, or affection. 
In vain was a Parlament thought fitteſt by the known Laws of our Nation, 
to adviſe and regulate unruly Kings, if they, inſtead of hearkening to advice, 


ſhould be permitted to turn it off, and refuſe it by vilifying and traducing 
their adviſers, or by accuſing of a popular heat thoſe that lawfully elected 


them. 
His own and bis children's intereſt oblig*d him to ſeek, and to preſerve the love and 
welfare of bis Subjects. Who doubts it? But the ſame intereſt, common to al 


Kings, was never yet available to make them all ſeck that, which was indeed by 
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or themſelves and their Poſterity. All men by their own and their Children's 
intereſt are oblig'd to Honeſty and Juſtice 3 but how little that conſideration 
works in private men, how much leſs in Kings, their deeds declare beſt. 

He intended to oblige both Friends and Enemies, and to exceed their Deſires, did 
they but pretend to any modeſt and ſober ſenſe ; miſtaking the whole buſineſs of a 
parlament. Which met not to receive from him Obligations, but Juſtice; 
nor he to expect from them their modeſty, but their grave advice, utter'd 
with freedom in the public cauſe. His talk of modeſty in their deſires of the 
common welfare, argues him not much to have underſtood what he had to grant, 
who miſconceiv'd ſo much the nature of what they had to deſire. And for 
ſcher ſenſe, the expreſſion was too mean, and recoils with as much diſhonour 
yon himſelf, to be a King where ſober ſenſe could poſſibly be fo wanting in a 

\rlament. | 
175 adiu n aud offences which ſome men's Rigour, or remiſſneſs in Church and Slate, 
had contrated upon his Government, he reſolved to have expiated with better Laws 
;nd Regulations. And yet the worſt of miſdemeanors committed by the worſt 
of all his favourites in the height of their dominion, whether acts of rigor or 
r-niſneſs, he hath from time to time continu'd, own'd, and taken upon himſelf 
by public Declarations, as often as the Clergy, or any other of his Inſtruments 
et themſelves overburden'd with the people's hatred. And who knows not the 
{:p*r{titious rigor of his Sunday's Chapel, and the licentious remiſſneſs of his 
ganday's Theatre; accompanied with that reverend Statute for Dominical Jigs 
and Maypoles, publiſh'd in his own Name, and deriv*d trom the example of his 
Father James? Which teſtifies all that rigor in Superſtition, all that remiſſnets 
in Religion to have iſſued out originally from his own Hou!e, and from his own 
Authority. Much rather then may thoſe general miſcarriages in State, his pro- 
per Sphere, be imputed to no other perſon chiefly than to himſelf, And which 
of all thoſe oppreſſive Acts or Impolitions did he ever diſclaim or diſavow, till 
the fatal awe of this Parlament hung ominouſly over him? Yet here he ſmooth- 
ly ſecks to wipe off all the envy of his evil Government upon his Subſtitutes 
and Under-Officers; and promiſes, though much too late, what wonders he 
purpos d to have done in the reforming of Religion; a work wherin all his 
undertakings heretofore declare him to have had little or no judgment: Nei- 
ther could his breeding, or his courſe of life acquaint him with a thing ſo ſpi- 
ritual, Which may well aſſure us what kind of Reformation we could expect 
from him; either ſome politic form of an impoſed Religion, or elſe perpetual 
vexation and perſecution to all thoſe that comply*d not with ſuch a form. The 


like amendment he promiſes in State; not a ſtep further n his Reaſon and Cen- 


ſcience told him was fit to be dęſir d, wiſhing he had kept within thoſe bounds, and 
wt ſuffer 'd his own judgment to have been over-born in ſome things, of which things 
one was the Earl of Szraford's execution. And what ſignifies all this, but that ſtill 
his reſolution was the ſame to ſet up an arbitrary Government of his own, and 


that all Britain was to be ty'd and chain'd to the conſcience, judgment, and rea- 


lon of one Man; as if thoſe gifts had been only his Peculiar and Prerogative, 
ntaild upon him with his fortune to be a King? Whenas doubtleſs no man 
ſo obſtinate, or ſo much a Tyrant, but profeſſes to be guided by that which he 
calls his Reaſon and his Judgment, tho? never fo corrupted ; and pretends alſo 
his Conſcience. In the mean while, for any Parlament or the whole Nation to 
ave either reaſon, judgment, or conſcience by this rule, was altogether in 
van, if it thwarted the King's Will; which was caſy for him to call by any 
other more plauſible name. And thus we find theſe fair and ſpecious pro- 
miles, made upon the experience of many hard ſufferings, and his moſt mortify'd 
retirements, being throughly ſifted, to contain nothing in them much different 
trom his former Practices, ſo croſs and ſo averſe to all his Parlaments, and 
both the Nations of this Iſland. What fruits they could in likelihood have 
produc'd in his reſtorement, is obvious to any prudent foreſight. 

And this is the ſubſtance of his firſt Section, till we come to the devout of it, 
model'd into the form of a private Pſalter. Which they who ſo much admire 
the Arch-Biſhop's late Breviary, and many others as good Manuals and Hand. 
naids of Devotion, the lip-work of every Prelatical Liturgiſt, clapt together, 
and quilted out of Scripture-phraſe, with as much eaſe, and as little need of 

briſtian diligence or judgment as belongs to the compiling of any — 
an 
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and ſalable piece of Eugliſo Divinity that the ſhops value. Bat he who from ſuc! 
a kind of Pſalmiſtry, or any other verbal Devotion, without the pledge . 
neſt of ſuitable deeds, can be perſuaded of a zeal and true righteouſneſz 15 
the Perſon, hath much yet to learn, and knows not that the deepeſt 3 
of a Tyrant hath been ever to counterfeit Religious. And Ariſtotle in his Pal: 
tics hath mention'd that ſpecial craft among twelve other tyrannical Sopbiſns. 
Neither want we examples: Anaronicus Comnenas the Bxzontine F.mperor, thous) 
a moſt crue! Tyrant, is reported by Nicetas to have been a conſcant reader ©, 
Saint Paul's Epiſtles; and by continual ſtudy had fo incorporated the phraſe and 
ſtile of that tranſcendent Apoſtle in all his Familiar Letters, that the imita. 
tion ſeem'd to vie with the original. Yet this avail'd not to deceive the vcon!. 
of that Empire, who notwithſtanding his Saint's vizard, tore him to picces 16 
his Tyranny. From Stories of this nature both ancient and modern which . 
pound, the Poets alſo, and ſome Eugliſb have been in this point ſo mindlul « 
Decc;::, as to put never more pious words in the mouth of any perſon thx! 
of a Tyrant. I ſhall not inſtance an abſtruſe Author, wherin the King migl 
be leis converſant, but one whom we weil know was the Clulct Companion 
theſe his ſolitudes, Milliam Shakeſpeare, who introduces the perſon of Ricks, ; 
the third, ſpeaking in as high a ſtrain of piety and mortification as is utter'd !; 
any paſſage of this Book, and ſometimes to the fame ſenſe and purpoſe with 
tome words in this place; I intended, faith he, not only to oblige my Friends, bu! 
my Enemies. The hikeſaith Richard, Ad 2. Scen. 1. | 


I do not know that Engliſhman alive, 

IWith whom my ſoul is any jot at odds, 
More than the Infant that is bora to-night ;, 
1 thank my God for my humility. 


Other ſtuff of this ſort may be read throughout the whole Tragedy, wher- 
in the Poctus'd not much licence in departing from the truth of Hiſtory, which 
delivers him a deep diflembler, not of his Affections only, but of Religicn, 

In praying therfore, and in the outward work of Devotion, this King we 
ſee hath not at all exceeded the worſt of Kings before him. But hercin the 
worlt of Kings, profeſſing Chriſtianiſm, have by far excceded him. They, 
for aught we know, ſtill pray*d their own, or at leaſt borrowed from fit Au- 
thors. But this King, not content with that which, although 1n a thing holy, 
is no holy theft, to attribute to his own making other men's whole Prayers, 
hath as it were unhallow'd and unchriſten'd the very duty of Prayer it fell, by 
borrowing to a Chriſtian uſe Prayers offer'd to a Heathen God. Who would 
have imagin'd fo little fear in him of the true all-ſceing Deity, fo little rev-- 
rence of the Holy Ghoſt, whoſe office is to dictate and preſent our Chriſtia 
Prayers, ſo little care of truth in his laſt words, or honour to himlelt, or 10 
his Friends or ſenſe of his afflictions, or of that ſad hour which was up- 


1871 


whole roſary of his Prayers; therby teſtiſy ing how little he accepted then 
irom thoſe who thought no better of the living God than ot a Buzzard F 
that would be ſerv'd and worſhip'd with the polluted trath of Romances and i 
Candy, 

* This PRAYER is printed at the end f the Autbar's Life, prefix'd to H= 1 lum. 
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{adia's, without diſcerning the affront ſo irreligiouſly and ſo boldly offer'd him 
his face. 
5 Thus much be ſaid in general to his Prayers, and in ſpecial to that Arcadian 
Prayer sd in his Captivity ; enough to undeceive us what eſteem we are to ſet 
n tne ren. 
” And thus far in the whole Chapter we have ſeen and conſider'd, and it 
cannot but be clear to all men, how and for what ends, what concernments 
and neceſſities, the late King was no way induc'd, but every way conſtrain'd 
to call this laſt Parlament; yet here in his firſt Prayer he rs not to a- 
vouch as in the ears of God, That he did it with an upright intention to his Glory, 
aud bis peoples Good: of which dreadful Atteſtation how ſincerely meant, God, 
to whom it was avow'd, can only judge ; and he hath judg'd already, and hath 
written his impartial Sentence in Characters legible toall Chriſtendom ; and be- 
ſides hath taught us that there be ſome whom he hath given over to deluſion, 
whoſe very Mind and Conſcience is defiPd, of whom Saint Paul to Titus makes 
mention. 


II. Upon the Earl of Strafford's Death. 


HIS next Chapter is a penitent Confeſſion of the King, and the ſtran- 

| geſt, if it be well weigh'd, that ever was Auricular. For he repents 
here of giving his Conſent, though moſt unwillingly, to the moſt ſeaſo- 

nable and ſolemn piece of Juſtice that had been done of many years in the Land: 
but his ſole Conſcience thought the contrary, And thus was the welfare, the 
ſafety, and within a little, the unanimous demand of three populous Nations 
to have attended ſtill on the ſingularity of one Man's opinionated Conſcience ; if 
men had always been ſo tame and ſpiritleſs, and had not unexpectedly found 
the grace to underſtand, that if his Conſcience were ſo narrow and peculiar 
to it ſelf, it was not fit his Authority ſhould be ſo ample and univerſal over 
others: For certainly a private Conſcience ſorts not with a public Calling, 
but declares that Perſon rather meant by nature for a private Fortune, And 
this alſo we may take for truth, that he whoſe Conſcience thinks it ſin to 
put to death a capital Offender, will as oft think it meritorious to kill a righ- 
teous Perſon. But let us hear what the ſin was that lay ſo ſore upon him; and 
as his Prayer given to Dr. Juxon, teſtifies to the very day of his death, it 
was his ſigning the Bill of Strafford's execution: A Man whom all men look'd 
upon as one of the boldeſt and moſt impetuous Inſtruments that the King had to 
advance any violent or illegal Deſign. He had ruPd Ireland and ſome parts of 
England, in an arbitrary manner; had endeavour'd to ſubvert fundamental Laws, 
to ſubvert Parlaments, and to incenſe the King againſt them; he had alſo endea- 
your'd to make Hoſtility between England and Scotland: He had counſel'd the 
King to call over that 1riþ Army of Papiſts, which he had cunningly rais'd, to 
reduce England, as appear*d by good Teſtimony then preſent at the Conſulta- 
tion : For which, a many other Crimes alledg*d and prov'd againſt him in 
28 Articles, he was condemn*d of High Treaton by the Parlament. The 
Commons by far the greater number caſt him; the Lords after they had been ſa- 
tisfy'd in a full Diſcourſe by the King's Solicitor, and the Opinions of many 
Judges deliver'd in their Houſe, agreed likewiſe to the Sentence of Treaſon. 
The People univerſally cry'd out for Juſtice, None were his Friends but Cour- 
tiersand Clergymen, the worſt at that time, and moſt corrupted fort of men ; 
and Court-Ladies, not the beſt of Women; who when they grow to that in- 
folence as to appear active in State-Affairs, are the certain ſign of a diſſolute, 
degenerate, and puſillanimous Commonwealth. Laſt of all the King, or rather 
firſt, for theſe were but his Apes, was not ſatisfy'd in Conſcience to condemn 
him of High Treaſon ; and declar'd to both Houſes, That no fears or reſpe#Ts 
whatſoever ſhould make him alter that Reſolution founded upon his Conſcience. Fi- 
ther then his Reſolution was indeed not founded upon his Conſcience, or his 
Vor. I. | B b 5 Conſcience 
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Contcience receiv?*d better information, or elſe both his Conſcience and 
ſtrong Reſolution ſtrook fail, notwithſtanding theſe glorious words, 
ſtronger fear; for within a few days after, when the Judges at a privy 
cil, and four of his elected Biſhops had pick'd the thorn out of his Con 
he was at length perſwaded to ſign the Bill for S/rafford's Execution, And yet 
perhaps that it wrung his Conſcience to condemn the Earl of High Treaſon is 
not unlikely; not becauſe he thought him guiltleſs of highelt Treaſon, had 
half thoſe Crimes been committed againſt his own private Intereſt or P-rtor 45 
appear'd plainly by his charge againſt the ſix Members; but becauſe he knew 
himſelf a Principal in what the Ear! was but his Acceſſary, and thought nothing 
Treaſon againſt the Commonwealth, but againſt himſelf only. 

Had he really ſcrupled to ſentence that tor Treaſon which le thought not 
treaſonable, why did he ſeem reſolv*d by the Judges and the Biſhops ? and if by 
them reſolv'd, how comes the ſcruple here again? It was not then, as he now 


this lis 
to. his 
Coun. 
ſcience, 


pretends, The impor!unities of ſome, and the fear of many, which made him ſign, 


but the fatisfaction given him by thoſe Judges and ghoſtly Fathers of his own 
chuſing. Which of him ſhall we believe? for he ſeems not one, but dou— 
ble; either here we mult not believe him profeſſing that his Satisfaction was 
but ſeemingly receiv*d and out of fear, or elſe we may as well believe that the 
ſcruple was no real ſcruple, as we can believe him here againſt himſelf before, 
that the ſatisfaction then receiv'd was no real ſatisfaction. Of ſuch a variabl- 
and fleeting Conſcience, what hold can be taken? But that indeed it was a faci! 
Conſcience, and could diſſemble ſatisfaction when it pleas'd, his own infſuins 
Actions declar'd ; being ſoon after found to have the chief hand in a moſt de. 
teſted Conſpiracy againſt the Parlament and Kingdom, as by Letters and Ex- 
aminations of Percy, Goring, and other Conſpirators came to light; that his 
intention was to reſcue the Earl of S!refford, by ſeizing on the Tower of 
London; to bring up the Eugliſb Army out of the North, join'd with eight 
thouſand 1rifþ Papiſts rais'd by Strafford, and a French Army to be landed at 
Portſmouth againſt the Parlament and their Friends. For which purpoſe the 
King, though requeſted by both Houſes to diſband thoſe Ji Papiſts, refugd 
to do it, and kept them ſtill in arms to his own purpoſes, No marvel then, if 
being as deeply criminous as the Earl himſelf, it ſtung his Conſcience to adjudge 
to death thoſe miſdeeds wherof himſelf had been the chief Author: no mar- 
vel though inſtead of blaming and deteſting his Ambition, his evil Counſel, 
his Violence and Oppreſſion of the People, he fall to praiſe his great Abz/ities, 
and with Scholaſtic Flouriſhes beneath the decency of a King, compares him 
to the Sun, which in all figurative uſe and ſignificance bears alluſion to a King, 
not to a Subject: No marvel though he knit Contradictions as cloſe, as words 
can lie together, not approving in his judgment, and yet approving in his ſubſe- 
quent reaton all that Strafford did, as driven by the neceſſity of times, and the temper 
of that people; for this excuſes all his Miſdemeanors : Laſtly, no marvel that he 
goes on building many fair and pious Concluſions upon falſe and wicked Premi- 
ies, which deceive the common Reader, not well diſcerning. the antipathy ol 
ſuch Connexions : but this is the marvel, and may be the aſtoniſhment of all 
that have a Conſcience, how he durſt in the ſight of God (and with the fame 
words of contrition wherwith David repents the murdering of Uriah) repent 
his lawful compliance to that juſt act of not ſaving him, whom he ought to 
have deliver'd up to ſpeedy puniſhment, though himſelf the guiltier of the 
two. If the deed were ſo ſinful to have put to death ſo great a Malefactor, it 
would have taken much doubtleſs from the heavineſs of his Sin to have told 
God in his Confeſſion, how he labour'd, what dark Plots he had contriv'd, in- 
to what a League entred, and with what Conſpirators againſt his Parlament 
and Kingdoms, to have reſcu'd from the claim of Juſtice ſo notable and ſo 
dear an Inſtrument of Tyranny ; which would have been a Story, no doubt, 45 
pleaſing in the ears of Heaven, as all theſe equivocal Repentances. For it was 
tear, and nothing elſe, which made him feign before both the ſcruple and the ſa- 
tisfaction of his Conſcience, that is to ſay, of his mind: his firſt fear, Pre- 
tended Conſcience, that he might be borne with to refuſe ſigning, his latter 
fear being more urgent, made him find a Conſcience both to ſign, and to be ſa- 
tisfy*'d; As for Repentance, it came not on him till a long time after; when 


he ſaw he could have ſulfer'd nothing more, though he had deny d that Bill. F of ny 
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could he underſtandingly repent of letting that be Treaſon which the Parla- 
ment and whole Nation ſo judg*d ? This was that which repented him, to 
have given up to juſt punithment ſo ſtout a Champion of his Deſigns, who 
might have been ſo uſeful to him in his following civil Broils, It was a worldly 
Repentance, not a conſcientions; or elle it was a ſtrange Tyranny which his 
Conſcience had got over him, to vex him like an evil Spirit for doing one Act 
of Juſtice, and by that means to fortify his Reſolution from ever doing ſo any 
more. That mind mult needs be irrecoverably depray*d, which either by 
chance or importunity, taſting but once of one juſt deed, ſpatters at it and ab- 
hors the reliſh ever after. To the Scribes and Phariſees, Woe was denounc'd 
by our Saviour, tor ſtraining at a Gnat and ſwallowing a Camel, though a 
Gnat were to be ſtrain*d at: Bur to a Conſcience with whom one 00d deed 
i ſo hard to paſs down as to endanger almoſt a choaking, and bad deeds with- 
out number, though as big and bulky as the ruin of three Kingdoms, go down 


currently without ſtraining, certainly a far greater woe appertains. If his 


Conſcience were come to that unnatural Dyſcraſy, as to digelt poiſon and to 
keck at wholeſome food, it was not tor the Parlament, or any of his King- 
doms to feed with him any longer. Which to conceal he would perſwade us 
that the Parlament allo in their Conſcience eſcap'd not ſome tourhes of re- 
morſe for putting Strafford to death, in forbidding it by an after-aft to be a 
Precedent for the future. But in a fairer conſtruction, that act imply'd rather 
a deſire in them to pacify the King's mind, whom they perceiv'd by this means 
quite alienated ; in the mean while not imagining that this after- act ſhould be 
retorted on them to tie up Juſtice for the time to come upon like occaſion, whe- 
ther this were made a Precedent or not, no more than the want of ſuch a Pre- 
cedent, if it had been wanting, had been available to hinder this. 

But how likely is it that this after-act argu'd in the Parlament their leaſt re- 
penting for the death of Strafford, when it argu'd ſo little in the King himſelf, 
who notwithſtanding this aſter- act, which had his own hand and concurrence, if 
not his own inſtigation, within the ſame year accus'd of High Treaſon no leſs 
than ſix Members at once for the ſame pretended Crimes which his Conſcience 
would not yield to think treaſonable in the Earl: So that this his ſubtle Ar- 
gument to faſten a repenting, and by that means a guiltineſs of Strafford's death 
upon the Parlament, concludes upon his own head; and ſhews us plainly that 
ether nothing in his judgment was Treaſon againſt the Commonwealth, but 
only againſt the King's Perſon 3 a tyrannical Principle; or that his Conſcience 
was a perverſe and prevaricating Conſcience, to ſcruple that the Common- 
wealth ſhould puniſh for treaſonous in one eminent Offender, that which he 
himſelf ſought ſo vehemently to have puniſh'd in fix guiltleſs perſons. If this 
were that touch of Conſcience which he bore with greater regret than for any other 
fin committed in his life, whether it were that proditory Aid ſent to Rochel and 
Religion abroad, or that prodigality of ſhedding blood at home, to a million 
of his Subjects Lives not valu*d in compariſon of one Si raſford, we may conſider 
yet at laſt what true ſenſe and feeling could be in that Conſcience, and what fit- 
neſs to be the Maſter-conſcience of three Kingdoms. 

But the reaſon why he labours that we ſhould take notice of ſo much ten- 
derneſs and regret in his Soul for having any hand in Strafford's death, is worth 
the marking &er we conclude : He hoped it would be ſome evidence before God and 
Man to all poſterity, that he was far from bearing that vaſt load and guilt of blood 
hid upon him by others : Which hath the likeneſs of a ſuttle Diſſimulation, 
bewailing the blood of one Man, his commodious Inſtrument, put to death moſt 
juſtly, though by him unwillingly, that we might think him too tender to ſhed 
willingly the blood of thoſe thouſands, whom he counted Rebels. And thus by 
dipping voluntarily his fingers end, yet with ſhew of great remorſe, in the 


blood of Strafford, wherof all men clear him, he thinks to ſcape that Sea of in- 


nocent blood wherin his own guilt incvitably hath plung'd him all over. And 
ve may well perceive to what eaſy ſatisfactions and purgations he had inur*d his 
ſecret Conſcience, who thinks by ſuch weak policies and oſtentations as theſe to 
gain belief and abſolution from underſtanding Men, 
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III. Con his going to the Houſe of Commons, 


(O his unexcuſable and hoſtile march ſrom the Court to the 


Houic of Commons, there needs not much be ſaid ; for he confeſſes it 

to be an act which moſt men whom he calls his Enemies cry*d ſhamey 
on, indifferent men grew jealous of and fearful, and many of his Friends reſented, 
ag motion ariſing rather from paſſion than reaſon : He himſelf in one of his An. 
ſwers to both Houſes made profeſſion to be convinc'd that it was a plain breach 
oi their privilege; yet here like a rotten building newly trim'd over, he repre- 
lents it ſpeciouſſy and fraudulently, to impoſe upon the ſimple Reader; and ſeeks 
by imooth and futtle words not here only, but through his whole Book, to 
make ſome beneficial uſe or other even of his worſt miſcarriages. : 

Theſe Men, ſaith he, meaning his Friends, knew not the juſt motives and r- 
nan greunds with which I thought my ſelf furniſhed ; to wit, againſt the five Mem. 
bers whom he came to drag out of the Houſe. His beſt Friends indeed kney 
not, nor could ever know his Motives to ſuch a riotous act; and had he him. 
{elf known any juſt grounds, he was not ignorant how much it might have 
tended to his juſtifying, had he nam'd them in this place, and not conceabd 
them. But to ſuppole them real, ſuppoſe them known, what was this to tha 
violation and diſhonour put upon the whole Houſe, whoſe very door forcibly 
kept open, and all the paſſages near it he beſet with Swords and Piſtols cockt 
and menac'd in the hands of about three hundred Swaggerers and Ru 
who but expected, nay audibly call'd for, the word of Onſet to begin a 
laughter? | 

He had diſcover'd, as he thought,unlawful Correſpondence which they had us'd,aad 
Engagements to embroil his Kingdoms, and remembers not his own unlawful 
Correſpondencies and Conſpiracies with the Ii Army of Papiſts, with the 
French to land at Portſmouth, and his tampring both with the Engliſh and Scutch 
Army to come up againſt the Parlament : the leaſt of which attempts by whom- 
ſoever, was no leſs than manifeſt Treaſon againſt the Commonwealth. 

If to demand Juſtice on the five Members were his Plea, for that which they with 
more reaſon might have demanded Juſtice upon him (J uſe his own Argument) 
there needed not ſo rough aſſiſtance. If he had reſolv'd to bear that repulſe with pa- 
tience, which his Queen by her words to him at his return little thought he would 
have done, wherfore did he provide againſt it with ſuch an armed and unuſual 
Force? But his heart ſerv'd him not to undergo the hazard that ſuch a deſpe- 
rate ſcufle would have brought him to. But wherfore did he go at all, it be- 
hoving him to know there were two Statutes that declar'd he ought firſt to 
have acquainted the Parlament who were the Accuſers, which he retus'd to do, 
though ſtill profeſſing to govern by Law, and ſtill juſtifying his attempts againſt 
Law: And when he ſaw it was not permitted him to attaint them but by a 
fair tryal, as was offer'd him from time to time, for want of juſt matter which 
yet never came to light, he let the buſineſs fall of his own accord and all 
thoſe Pregnancies and juſt Motives came to juſt nothing. 

He had no temptation of diſpleaſure or revenge againſt thoſe Men : None but 
what he thirſted to execute upon them, for the conſtant oppoſition which they 
made againſt his tyrannous Proceedings, and the love = reputation which 
they therfore had among the people. 

He mift but little to have produc'd Writings under ſome Mens own hands. But 
yet he miſt, though their Chambers, Trunks, and Studies were ſcal'd up and 
learch*d ; yet not found guilty. Providence would not have it ſo. Good Provi- 
dence that curbs. the raging of proud Monarchs, as well as of mad Multitudes. 


Zet he wanted not ſuch probabilities (for his pregnant is come now to probable) 


as were ſufficient to raiſe jealoufies in any King's heart: And thus his pregnant 
motives are at laſt prov'd nothing but a Tympany, or a Queen Marys Cu- 
ſhion ; for in any King's heart, as Kings go now, what ſhadowy conceit or 
groundleſs toy will not create a Jealouſy ? ; 

That he had deſign'd to aſſault the Houſe of Commons, taking God to witneſs, he 
utterly denies; yet in his Anſwer to the City, maintains that any courſe of = 
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lnce bad been very juſtifiable. And we may then gueſs how far it was from his 
deſign : However, 1t diſcover'd in him an exceflive eagerneſs to be aveng'd on 
them that croſo'd him; and that to have his will, he ſtood not tœ do things 
never ſo much below him. What a becoming ſight it was to ſee the King 
of England one while in the Houſe of Commons, by and by in the Guild-7e!l 
among the Liveries and Manufactures, proſecuting ſo greedily the track of 
five or {ix Red Subjects; himſelf not the Sollicitor only but the Purſivant, and 


the Apparitor of his own partial Cauſe, And although in his Anſwers to the 


parlament, he hath confeſs'd, firſt that his manner of proſecution was illegal, 


next that as he once conceiv'd he had ground enough to accuſe them, ſo at length that he 
nd as good cauſe to deſert any Proſecution of them ; yet here he ſeems to reverſe 
all, and againſt promiſe takes up his old deſerted Accuſation, that he might 
have ſomething to excuſe himſelt, inſtead of giving due reparation, which he 
always refus'd to give them whom he had ſo diſhonour'd. 
That I went, ſaith he of his going to the Houſe of Commons, attended with 
Gentlemen; Gentlemen indeed, the ragged infantry of Stews, and Bro- 
thels ; the ſpawn and ſhipwreck of Taverns and Dicing-Houſes : and then he 
cads it was no unwonted thing for the Majeſty and Safety of a King to be ſo at- 
tended, eſpecially in diſcontented times. An illuſtrious Majeſty no doubt, ſo attend- 
ed; a becoming ſafety for the King of England, plac'd in the fidelity of ſuch 
Guards and Champions: happy times, when Braves and Hackſters, the on- 
ly contented Members of his Government, were thought the fitteſt and the 
faithfulleſt to defend his Perſon againit the diſcontents of a Parlament and all 
Men. Were thoſe the choſen ones to preſerve reverence to him, while he 
enter'd hu ç and full of ſuſpicions, into his great and faithful Counſel ? 
Let God then and the World judge whether the Cauſe were not in his own guilty 
and unwarrantable doings: The Houſe of Commons upon ſeveral Examinations 
of this buſineſs declar*d it ſufficiently prov'd that the coming of thoſe Sol- 
diers, Papiſts and others with the King, was to take away ſome of their Mem- 
bers, and in caſe of oppoſition or denial, to have fallen upon the Houle in a ho- 
ſtile manner. This the King here denies ; adding a fearful Imprecation againſt 
his own life, If he purpeſed any violence or oppreſſion againſt the Innocent, then, ſaith 
he, let the Enemy perſecute my Soul, and tread my life to the ground, and lay my Ho- 
nour in the duſt. What need then more diſputing ? He appeal'd to God's Tribu- 
nal, and behold God hath judg'd and done to him in the ſight of all men accord- 


ing to the verdict of his own mouth: To be a warning to all Kings hereafter how | 


they uſe preſumptuouſly the words and proteſtations of David, without the 
ſpirit and conſcience of David. And the King's admirers may here ſee their 
madneſs, to miſtake this Book for a monument of his worth and wiſdom, when- 
as indeed it is his Doomſday Book ; not like that of Milliam the Norman his Pre- 
deceſſor, but the record and memorial of his Condemnation ; and diſcovers 
whatever hath befallen him, to have been haſtenꝰd on from Divine Juſtice by the 
raſh and inconſiderate Appeal of his own lips. But what evaſions, what pre- 
tences, though never ſo unjuſt and empty, will he refuſe in matters more un- 
known, and more involy*d in the miſts and intricacies of State, who, rather 
than not juſtify himſelf in a thing ſo generally odious, can flatter his Integrity 
with ſuch frivolous excuſes againſt the manifeſt diſſent of all men, whether 
Enemies, Neuters, or Friends. But God and his Judgments have not been 
mock*d ; and good men may well perceive what a diſtance there was ever like 
to be between him and his Parlament, and perhaps between him and all amend- 
ment, who for one good deed, though but conſented to, aſks God forgiveneſs; 
— from his worſt deeds done, takes occaſion to inſiſt upon his righteouſ- 
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IV. Upon the Inſolency of the Tumults. 
\ N 4 have here, I muſt confeſs, a neat and well- couch'd invective 2. 
againſt Tumults, expreſſing a true fear of them in the Author but 
yet ſo handſomely compos'd, and withal ſo teelingly, that, to make 
a Royal compariſon, I believe Rehoboam, the Son of Solomon, could not have 
compos'd it better. Yet Kehoboam had more cauſe to inveigh againſt them; for 
they had ſton'd his Tribute-gatherer, ' and perhaps had as little ſpar'd his own 
Perſon, had he not with all ſpeed betaken him to his Chariot. But this King 
hath ſtood the worſt of them in his own Houſe without danger, when hi; 
Coach and Horſes, in a panic fear, have been to ſeek, which argues that the 
Tumults at Vhiteball were nothing ſo dangerous as thoſe at Sechem. 

But the matter here conſiderable is not whether the King, or his Houſho!d 
Rhetorician have made a pithy declamation againſt Tumults, but firſt whether 
theſe were Tumults or not; next if they were, whether the King himſelf did 
not cauſe them. Let us examine therfore how things at that time ſtood, The 
King, as before hath been prov'd, having both call'd this Parlament unwillingly, 
and as unvillingly from time to time condeſcended to their ſeveral acts, carry. 
ing on a disjoint and private Intereſt of his own, and not enduring to be {y 
croſs'd and overſway'd, eſpecially in the executing of his chief and boldeſt In. 
ſtrument, the Deputy of Ireland, firſt tempts the Engliſh Army, with no lek 
reward than the ſpoil of London, to come up and deſtroy the Parlament. That 
being diſcover'd by ſome of the Officers, who, tho' bad enough, yet abhord 
ſo foul a deed, the King harden'd in his purpoſe, turns him next to the Scatch 
Army, and baits his temptation with a richer reward; not only to have the 
ſacking of London, but four Northern Counties to be made Scottiſh, with Jeu. 
els of great value to be given in pawn the while, But neither would the Scots, 
for any promile of reward, be bought to ſuch an execrable and odious treache- 
ry; but with much honeſty gave notice of the King's deſign both to the Parla- 
ment and City of London. The Parlament moreover had intelligence, and the 
people could not but diſcern that there was a bitter and malignant party grown 
up now to ſuch a boldneſs, as to give out inſolent and threatning ſpeeches a- 
gainſt the Parlament it ſelf, Beſides this, the Rebellion in Ireland was now 
broke out; and a Conſpiracy in Scotland had been made, while the King was 
there, againſt ſome chief Members of that Parlament; great numbers here of un- 
known and ſulpicious perſons reſorted to the City. The King being return'd from 
Scotland, preſently ditmiſſes that Guard which the Parlament thought neceſfary 
in the midſt of ſo many dangers to have about them, and puts another Guard 
in their place, contrary to the privilege of that high Court, and by ſuch a one 
commanded, as made them no leſs doubtful of the Guard it ſelf. Which they 
thertore upon ſome ill effects therof firſt found, diſcharge ; deeming it more 
ſafe to ſit tree, tho* without a Guard, in open danger, than inclos'd with a ſuf- 
pected ſafety. The people therfore, leſt their worthieſt and moſt faithful Pa- 
triots, who had expos'd themſelves for the public, and whom they ſaw now 
left naked, ſhould want aid, or be deſerted in the midſt of theſe dangers, came 
in multitudes, tho? unarm'd, to witneſs their fidelity and readineſs in cafe of any 


violence offer'd to the Parlament. The King both envying to ſee the peoples 


love thus devolv'd on another object, and doubting left it might utterly diſable 
him to do with Parlaments as he was wont, ſent a Meſſage into the City forbid- 
ding ſuch reſorts. The Parlament alſo both by what was diſcover'd to them, 


and what they ſaw in a malignant Party (ſome of which had already drawn 


blood in a Fray or two at the Court-Gate, and even at their own Gate in West- 
minſter-Hall) conceiving themſelves to be {till in danger where they fate, ſent a 
molt reaſonable and juſt Petition to the King, that a Guard might be allow'd 
them out of the City, wherof the King's own Chamberlain, the Earl of Eher, 
might have command; it being the right of inferiour Courts to make choice ot 
their own Guard. This the King refus'd to do, and why he refus'd, the very 
next day made manifeſt : For on that day it was that he fallied out from White 
ball, with thoſe truſty Myrmidons, to block up, er give aſſault ta the Houſe of 
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Commons. He had, beſides all this, begun to fortify his Court, and entertain'd 
arme! Men not a few; who ſtanding at his Palace-Gate, reviPd, and with 
drawn Swords wounded many of the People, as they went by unarm'd, and in 
a peaceable manner, wherof ſome died. The paſſing by of a multitude, tho? 
neither to St. George's Feaſt, nor to a Tilting, certainly of it ſelf was no Tu- 
mult ; the expreſſion of their loyalty and ſtedfaſtneſs to the Parlament, whoſe 
lives and ſafeties by more than ſlight rumours they doubted to be in danger, 
was no Tumult. If it grew to be ſo, the cauſe was in the King himſelf and his 
injurious retinue, who both by hoſtile preparations in the Court, and by actual 
affailing of the People, gave them juſt cauſe to defend themſelves, 

Surely thoſe unarmed and petitioning people needed not have been ſo for- 
midable to any, but to ſuch whoſe conſciences miſgave them how ill they had 
deſerv'd of the people 3 and firſt began to injure them, becauſe they juſtly 
fear'd it from them; and then aſcribe that to popular Tumult, which was occa- 
ſion'd by their own provoking. | 

And that the King was ſo emphatical and elaborate on this Theme againſt Tu- 
mults, and expreſs'd with ſuch a vehemence his hatred of them, will redo ind 
leſs perhaps than he was aware to the commendation of his Government. For 
beſides that in good Governments they happen ſeldomeſt, and rite not without 
cauſe, if they prove extreme and pernicious, they were never counted to to 
Monarchy, but to Monarchical Tyranny ; and extremes one with another are 
at moſt antipathy. If then the King ſo extremely ſtood in fear of Tumults, 
the inference will endanger him to be the other extreme. Thus far the occaſion 
of this diſcourſe againſt Tumults; now to the diſcourſe it ſelf, voluble enough, 
and full of ſentence, but that, for the moſt part, either ſpecious rather than ſo- 
lid, or to his cauſe nothing pertinent. 

He never thought any thing more to preſage the miſchiefs that enſued, than thoſe Tu- 
mus. Then was his foreſight but ſhort, and much miſtaken. Thoſe Tumults 
were but the mild effects of an evil and injurious reign ; not ſigns of miſchiefs 
to come, but ſeeking relief for miſchiets paſt : thoſe ſigns were to be read more 
apparent in his rage and pur pos'd revenge of thoſe tree expoſtulations and 
clamours of the people againſt his lawleſs Government. Not any thing, ſaith he, 
portends more God's diſpleaſure againſt à Nation,than when he ſuffers the clamours of 
the Vulgar to paſs all bonnds of Law and reverence to Authority. It portends rather 
his diſpleaſure againſt a tyranrious King, whoſe proud Throne he intends to 
overturn by that contemptible Vulgar ; the fad cries and oppreſſions of whom 
his Royalty regarded not. As for that ſupplicating people, they did no hurt ei- 
ther to Law or Authority, but ſtood for it rather in the Parlament againſt whom 
they fear'd would violate it. | 

That they invaded the Honour and Freedom of the two Houſes, is his own offici- 
ous accuſation, not ſeconded by the Parlament, who had they ſeen cauſe, were 
themſelves beſt able to complain. And if they ſhook and menac'd any, they 
were ſuch as had more relation to the Court than to the Commonwealth; Enc- 
mies, not Patrons of the people. But if their petitioning unarmed were an in- 
vaſion of both Houſes, what was his entrance into the Houſe of Commons, be- 
ſetting it with armed men? In what condition then was the honour and freedom 
of that Houſe ? 


They forbore not rude deportments, contemptuous words and actions to himſelf 
and bis Court. 

It was more wonder, having heard what treacherous hoſtility he had deſign'd 
againſt the City and his whole Kingdom, that they forbore to handle him as 
people in their rage have handled Tyrants heretofore for leſs offences. 

They were not a ſhort Ague, but a fierce quotidian Fever, He indeed may heſt 
ſay it, who moſt felt it; for the ſhaking was within him, and it ſhook him by 
his own deſcription worſe than a Storm, worſe than an Earthquake , Belſhazzar"s 
Palſy. Had not worſe fears, terrors, andenvies made within him that com- 
motion, how could a multitude of his Subjects, armed with no other weapon 
than Petitions, have ſhaken all his Joints with ſuch a terrible Ague ? Yet that 
the Parlament ſhould entertain the leaſt fear of bad intentions from him or his 
party, he endures not; but would perſwade us that men ſcare themſelves and o- 
thers without cauſe : for he thought fear would be to them a kind of Armour, and 
his deſign was, if poſſible, to diſarm all, eſpecially of a wiſe fear and ſuſpicion , 
for that he knew would find weapons, He 
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He goes on therfore with vehemence to repeat the miſchiefs done by theſs 
Turmuts. They firft petitioned, then protected; dictate next, and laſtly over. ate th, 
Parlament. They remov'd obſtructions, they purg'd the Houſes, caſt out rotten nen. 
bers, If there was a man of iron, ſuch as Talus, by our Poet Spencer, is fei 4 
to be the page of Juſtice, who with his iron Flail could do all this, and expe. 
ditiouſiy, without thoſe deceitful forms and circumſtances of Law, worſe than 
ceremonies in Religion; I ſay God ſend it done, whether by one Talus, or b 
a thouſand, * 

Bu! they ſubdu'd the men of conſcience in Parlament, back'd and abetted all ſe. 
ditions and ſchiſmatical Propoſals againſt Government eccleſiaſtical and civil. 

Now we may perceive the root of his hatred whence it ſprings. It was not 
the King's grace or princely goodneſs, but this iron Flail, the People, that drove 
the Biſhops out of their Baronies, out of their Cathedrals, out of the Lords 
Houſe, out of the Copes and Surplices, and all thoſe Papiſtical Innovations 
threw down the High-Commiſſion and Star-chamber, gave us a Triennial Par. 
lament, and what we moſt deſir'd; in revenge wherot he now fo bitterly in- 
veighs againſt them: theſe are thoſe ſeditious and ſchiſmatical Propoſals then 
by him condetcended to as Acts of Grace, now of another name; which de. 
clarcs him, touching matters of Church and State, to have been no other man 
in the deepeſt of his Solitude, than he was before at the higheſt of his Soye- 
reignty. 

But this was not the worſt of theſe Tumults, they play'd the haſty Midwives, 
and would not ſtay the ripening, but went ſtreight to ripping up, and forcibly cut 
out abortive Votes. 

They would not ſtay perhaps the Spaniſh demurring, and putting off ſuch 
wholeſome acts and counſels, as the politic Cabinet at Vhiteball had no mind to. 
But all this is complain'd here as done to the Parlament, and yet we heard not 
the Parlament at that time complain of any violence from the people, but 
from him. Wherfore intrudes he to plead the cauſe of Parlament againſt the 
people, while the Parlament was pleading their own cauſe againſt him, and a- 
gainſt him were forced to ſeek refuge of the people? *Tis plain then thac thoſe 
confluxes and reſorts interrupted not the Parlament, nor by them were thought 
tumultuous, but by him only and his Court-Faction. | | 

But what good man had not rather want any thing he moſt defired for the public 
good, than attain it by ſuch unlawful andirreligious means? As much as to ſay,Had 
not rather ſit ſtill, and let his Country be tyranniz'd, than that the people, find- 
ing no other remedy, ſhould ſtand up like Men, and demand their Rights and 
Liberties. This is the artificialeſt piece of fineſſe to perſwade Men to be Slaves, 
that the wit of Court could have invented. But hear how much better the 
Moral of this Leſſon would befit the Teacher: What good man had not ta- 
ther want a boundleſs and arbitrary power, and thoſe fine Flowers of the 
Crown, call'd Prerogatives, than for them to uſe force and perpetual vexation 
to his faithtul Subjects, nay to wade for them through blood and civil War? 
So that this and the whole bundle of thoſe following ſentences may be apply 
better to the convincement of his own violent courſes, than of thoſe pr 
Tumults. 

Who were the chief Demagogues to ſend for thoſe Tumults, ſome alive are not igno- 
rant. Setting aſide the affrightment of this Goblin word; for the King, by his 
leave, cannot coin Engliſb, as he could Money, to be current (and 'tis beliey d 
this wording was above his known Stile and Orthography, and accuſes the whole 
compoſure to be conſcious of ſome other Author) yet if the People wert ſent 
for, eiubolden'd and direfted by thoſe Demagogues, who, ſaving his Greek, were 
good Patriots, and by his own confeſſion Men of ſome repute for Parts and Pitly, 
it helps well to aſſure us there was both urgent cauſe, and the leſs danger 
their coming. | | 

Complaints were made, yet no redreſs could be obtaind. The Parlament alſo 
complain'd of what danger they fate in from another party, and demanded 0 
him a Guard, but it was not granted, What marvel then if it chear'd them 
to ſee ſome ſtore of their Friends, and in the Roman, not the pettif 
ſenſe, their Clients ſo near about them; a defence due by nature both from 
whom it was offer*d, and to whom, as due as to their Parents; tho” the Court 
ſtorm'd and fretted to ſee ſuch honour given to them, who were then ay 
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thers of the Commonwealth. And both the Parlament and People complain'd, 
and demanded Juſtice for thoſe Aſſaults, if not Murders done at his own doors 
by that crew of Rufflers; but he, inſtead of doing Juſtice on them, juſtify*d 
and abetted them in what they did, as in his public Anſwer to a Petition from 
the City may be read. Neither is it ſlightly to be paſs'd over, that in the very 
place where Blood was firſt drawn 1n this Cauſe, as the beginning of all that fol- 
ow'd, there was his own Blood ſhed by the Executioner : According to that 
ſentence of Divine Juſtice, In the place where Dogs lick'd the Blood of Naboth, 
fall Dogs lick thy Blood, even thine. 

From hence. he takes occaſion to excuſe that improvident and fatal error of 
his abſenting from the Parlament. Ihen he found that no Declaration of the Bi- 

s could take place ogainſt thoſe Tumults, Was that worth his conſidering, that 
fooliſh and ſelf-undoing Declaration of twelve Cypher Biſhops, who were im- 
mediately appeach'd of Treaſon for that audacious Declaring ? The Biſhops 

radventure were now and then pulPd by the Rochets, and deſerv'd another 
ind of pulling z but what amounted this to the fear of his own Perſon in the 
Streets? Did he not the very next day after his irruption into the Houſe of 
Commons, than which nothing had more exaſperated the people, go in his 
Coach unguarded into the City ? Did he receive the leaſt affront, much leſs vio- 
lence in any of the Streets, but rather humble demeanors and ſupplications ? 
Hence may be gather'd, that however in his own guiltineſs he might have 
juſtly fear'd, yet that he knew the people ſo full of awe and reverence to his 
Perfon, as to dare commit himſelf ſingle among the thickeſt of them, at a time 
when he had moſt provok'd them. Beſides, in Scotland they had handled the Bi- 
ſhops in a more robuſtious manner; Edinburgh had been full of Tumults, two 
Armies from thence had entred Exgland againſt him: yet after all this he was not 
fearful, but very forward to take ſo long a Journey to Edinburgh; which ar- 
gues firſt, as did allo his rendition afterward to the Scotch Army, that to Eng- 
land he continu*d ſtill, as he was indeed, a ſtranger, and full of diffidence ; to 
the Scots only a native King, in his confidence, tho? not in his dealing towards 
them. It ſhews us next beyond doubting, that all this his fears of Tumults was 
but a meer pretence and occaſion taken of his reſolved abſence from the Parla- 
ment for ſome other end not difficult to be gueſsd. And thoſe inſtances 
wherin valour 1s not to be queſtion'd for not /cufiing with the Sea, or an undi/- 
ciplined Rabble, are but ſubſervient to carry on the ſolemn jeſt of his fearing Tu- 
mults; if they diſcover not withal the true reaſon why he departed, only to 
turn his laſhing at the Court-Gate to ſlaughtering in the Field; his diſorderly 
ee to an orderly invading; which was nothing elſe but a more orderly 
iſorder. 

Seme ſuſ pected and affirmd that he meditated a War, when he went firſt from White- 
hall, And they were not the worſt heads that did fo, nor did any of his former 
ets weaken him to that, as he alledges for himſclf z or if they had, they clear 
him only for the time of paſſing them, not for whatever thoughts might come 
after into his mind. Former actions of improvidence or fear, not with him 
unuſual, cannot abſove him of all after-meditations. 

e goes on proteſting his u intention to have left Whitehall, had theſe horrid 
Tumults given him but fair Quarter, as if he himſelf, his Wite and Children 
had been in peril. But to this enough hath been anſwer'd. 

Had this Parlament, as it was in its firſt Election, namely with the Lord and 
Baron Biſhops, ſate full and free, he doubts not but all had gone well, What 
— is this of his to us? whoſe not doubting was all good men's greateſt 

Oubt. | 

He was reſolv'd to hear Reaſon, and to conſent ſo far as he could comprehend. A. 

peful reſolution : what if his reaſon were found by oft experience to compre- 

end nothing beyond his own advantages, was this a reaſon fit to be intruſted 
with the common good of three Nations? 

But, faith he, as Swine are to Gardens, ſo are Tumults to Parlaments. This the 

arlament, had they found it ſo, could beſt have told us. In the mean while 
who knows not that one great Hog may do as much miſchief in a Garden as 
py little Swine? He was ſometimes prone to think, that had he call'd this laſt 
arla 


4 * to any other place in England, the ſad Conſequences might have been pre- 
vented, 
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ut change of Air changes not the mind, Was not his firſt Parlament 
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at Oxford diſſolv'd after two Subſidies given him, and no Juſtice receiy'd > W. 
not his laſt in the ſame place, where they ſate with as much freedom, as a 

uiet from Tumults as they could deſire, a Parlament, both in his account ang 
their own, 2 of all his Friends, that fled after him, and ſuffer'd for lin 
and yet by him nicknam'd, and caſhier*d for a Mungre! Parlament, that vent li, 
Queen with their baſe and mutinous motions? as his Cabinet. letter tells us. Whaz.. 
by the World may ſee plainly, that no ſhifting of place, no fiſting of Member, 
to his own mind, no number, no paucity, no freedom from Tumults could d. 
ver bring his arbitrary wilfulneſs, and tyrannical Deſigns to brook the lea 
ſhape or ſimilitude, the leaſt counterfeit of a Parlament. 

Finally, inſtead of praying for his people as a good King ſhould do, he prays 
to be deliver'd from them, as from wild Beaſts, Inundations, and raging Sea; 
that had overborn all Loyalty, Modeſty, Laws, Juſtice, and Religion; God fue 
the People from ſuch Interceſſors. 


V. Upon the Bill for Triennial Parlaments, and 
for ſetthng this, &c. 


HE Bill for Triennial Parlaments was doubtleſs a good Bill, and the 

| other for ſettling this was at that time very expedient ; and in the 

King's own words no more than what the World was fully confirn?4 }: 

might in Juſtice, Reaſon, Honour, and Conſcience grant them ; tor to that end h- 
affirms to have done it. 

But wheras he attributes the paſſing of them to his own Act of Grace and 
Willingneſs, as his manner is to make Virtues of his Neceſſities, and giving 
to himſelf all the praiſe, heaps ingratitude upon the Parlament, a little m-mory 
will ſet the clean contrary before us; that for thoſe beneficial Acts we owe whit 
we owe to the Parlament; but to his granting them neither praiſe nor thanks. 
The firſt Bill granted much leſs than two former Statutes yet in force by Edturi 
the third; that a Parlament ſhould be calPd every year, or oftner, if need were: 
nay, from a far ancienter Law-Book call'd the Mirror, it is affirm'd in a late 
Treatiſe calPd Rights of the Kingdom, that Parlaments by our old Laws ought 
twice a year to be at London. The ſecond was ſo neceſſary, that nothing in the 
power of man more ſeem'd to be the ſtay and ſupport of all things from that 
{teep ruin to which he had nigh brought them, than that Act obtain'd. He hid 
by his ill Stewardſhip, and, to ſay no worſe, the needleſs raiſing of two Armies 
intended for a civil War, beggar'd both himſelf and the Public; and beſides 
had left us upon the ſcore of his needy Enemies for what it coſt them in their 
own defence againſt him. To diſingage him and the Kingdom great fums were 
to be borrow'd, which would never have been lent, nor could ever be paid, 
had the King chanced to diſſolve this Parlament as heretofore. The Errors alto 
of his Government had brought the Kingdom to ſuch extremes, as were in- 
capable of all recovery without the abſolute continuance of this Parlament. 
It had been elſe in vain to go about the ſettling of ſo great diſtempers, if he, 
who firſt caus'd the Malady, might, when he pleas'd, reſect the Remedy. Not- 
withſtanding all which, that he granted dock theſe Acts unwillingly, and 2s 
a meer paſſive Inſtrument, was then viſible even to moſt of thoſe men who now 
will ſee nothing. | | 

At paſling of the former Act he himſelf conceal'd not his unwillingaeſs ; and 
teſtifying a general diſlike of their actions, which they then proceeded in with 
great approbation of the whole Kingdom, he told them with a maſterly Bro. 
that by this At be had oblig*d them above what they had deſers*d, and gave a pietc 
of Juſtice to the Commonwealth three times ſhort of his Predeceſſors, as if kc 
had been giving ſome boon, or begg'd office to a ſort of his deſertleſs Grooms. 
That he paſs'd the latter Act againſt his will, no man in reaſon can hold it 


queſtionable. For if the February before he made ſo dainty, and were o _ 
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to beſtow a Parlament once in three years upon the Nation, becauſe this had ſo 
oppos'd his courſes, was it likely that the May following he ſhould beſtow wil- 
ingly on this Parlament an indiſſoluble fitting, when they had offended him 
much more by cutting ſhort and impeaching of High Treaſon his chief Fa- 
vourites? It was his fear then, not his favour, which drew from him that Act, 
left the Parlament, incens'd by his Conſpiracies againſt them, about the ſame 
time diſcover'd, ſhould with the People have reſented too heinouſly thoſe his 
doings, if to the ſuſpicion of their danger from him he had alſo added the de- 
nial of this only means to ſecure themſelves. 

From theſe Acts therfore in which he glories, and wherwith ſo oft he up- 
braids the Parlament, he cannot juſtly expect to reap aught but diſhonour and 
diſpraiſe 3 as being both unwillingly granted, and the one granting much leſs 
than was before allow'd by Statute, the other being a teſtimony of his violent 
and lawleſs Cuſtom, not only to break Privileges, but whole Parlaments; from 
which Enormity they were conſtrain*d to bind him firſt of all his Predeceſſors; 
never any before him having given like cauſes of diſtruſt and jealouſy to his Peo- 
ple. As for this Parlament, how far he was from being advis'd by them, as he 
ought, let his own words expreſs. 

He taxes them with undoing what they found well done: and yet knows they 
undid rothing in the Church but Lord Biſhops, Liturgies, Ceremonies, High 
Commiſſion, judg'd worthy by all true Proteſtants to be thrown out of the 
Church. They uadid nothing in the State but irregular and grinding Courts, 
the main grievances to be remov'd; and if theſe were the things which in his 
opinion they found well done, we may again from hence be inform'd with what 
unwillingneſs he remov'd them; and that thoſe gracious Acts wherof ſo fre- 
quently he makes mention, may be eng/zſ'd more properly Acts of fear and 
difimulation againſt his mind and conſcience. | 

The Bill preventing diſſolution of this Parlament he calls an unparallePd Act, 
out of the extreme confidence that his Subjects would not make ill uſe of it, But was 
it not a greater confidence of the People to put into one Man's hand ſo great a 
Power, till he abus'd it, as to ſummon and diſſolve Parlaments? He would be 
thank'd for truſting them, and ought to thank them rather for truſting him: 
the truſt iſſuing firſt from them, not from him. 

And that it was a meer truſt, and not his Prerogative, to call and diſſolve 
Parlaments at his pleaſure ; and that Parlaments were not to be diſſolv'd, till 
all Petitions were heard, all Grievances redreſs'd, is not only the aſſertion of 
this Parlament, but of our ancient Law-books, which aver it to be an un- 
written Law of common Right, ſo ingraven in the Hearts of our Anceſtors, and 
by them ſo conſtantly enjoy*'d and claim'd, as that it needed not enrolling. 
And if the Scots in their Declaration could charge the King with breach of their 
Laws for breaking up that Parlament without their conſent, while matters of 
greateſt moment were depending; it were unreaſonable to imagine that the 
Wiſdom of England ſhould be ſo wanting to it ſelf through all ages, as not to 
provide by ſome known Law, written or unwritten, againſt the nat calling, or 
the arbitrary diſſolving of Parlaments; or that they who ordain'd their ſum- 
moning twice a year, or as oft as need requir'd, did not tacitly enact alſo, 
that as neceſſity of affairs call'd them, ſo the ſame neceſſity ſhould keep them 
undiſſolv'd till that were fully ſatisty'd. Were it not for that, Parlaments, and 
all the fruit and benefit we receive by having them, would turn ſoon to meer 
abuſion, It appears then that if this Bill of not diſſolving were an unparallel'd Act, 
it was a known and common Right which our Anceſtors under other Kings 
enjoy'd as firmly as if it had been graven in Marble; and that the infringement 
of this King firſt brought it into a written Act: Who now boaſts that as a 


great favour done us, which his own leſs fidelity than was in former Kings, con- 


ſtrain'd us only of an old undoubted Right, to make a new written Act. But 
what needed written Acts, whenas anciently it was eſteem'd part of his Crown- 
| Oath not to diſſolve Parlaments till all Grievances were conſider'd? wherup- 

on the old Modi of Parlament, calls it flat Perjury, if he diſſolve them before 
as I find cited in a Book mention'd at the beginning of this Chapter, to which 
and other Law. tractats I refer the more Lawyerly mooting of this point, which 


is neither my element, nor my proper work here; ſince the Book which I have 
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to anſwer, pretends to reaſon not to authorities and quotations : and J hold reg. 
{on to be the beſt Arbitrator, and the Law of Law it ſelf. 

Tis true, that good Subjects think it not juſt that the King*s condition ſheuld | 
worſe by bettering theirs, But then the King muſt not be at ſuch a diſtance from 
the people in judging what is better and what worſe 3 which might have been 
agreed, had he known (for his own words condemn him) as wel! with mozers 
tion to uſe, as with earneſtneſs to deſire his own advantages. : 

A continual Parlament he thought would keep the Commonzwealth in tune, Judge 
Commonwealth, what proofs he gave that this boaſted profeſſion was ever in 
his thought. 

Some, ſaith he, gave out that I repented me of that ſettling Act. His own a&;. 
ons gave it out beyond all ſuppoſition ; for doubtleſs it repented him to have 
eſtabliſh'd that by Law, which he went about ſo ſoon after to abrogate by the 
Sword. 

He calls thoſe Acts which he conteſſes ended to their good, not more Princely 
then friendly Contributions: As if to do his duty were of courteſy, and the dif- 
charge of his truſt a parcel of his liberality; ſo nigh loſt in his eſteem was the 
birth-right of our Liberties, that to give them back again upon demand flood 
at the mercy of his Contribution. 

He doubts not but the affections of his People will compenſate his ſufferings for thoſe 
48 of confidence : And imputes his ſufferings to a contrary Cauſe, Not his 
confidence but his diſtruſt was that which brought him to thoſe ſufferings, from 
the time that he ſorſook his Parlament; and truſted them neer the iner for 
what he tells of their piety and religious ſtriftneſs, but rather hated them as Pu- 
ritans, whom he always tought to extirpate. 

He would have it believ*d that % bind bis hands by theſe As argi'd a very 
ſhort foreſight of things, and extreme fatuity of mind in bim, if he had meant a 
War. If we ſhould conclude fo, that were not the only Argument: neither 
did it argue that he meant Peace ; knowing that what he granted for the pre- 
ſent out of fear, he might as ſoon repeal by force, watching his time; and de- 
prive them the fruit of thoſe Acts, if his own deſigns wherin he put his truſt 
took effect. 

Yet he complains, That the Tumults threaten*d to abuſe all As of Grace, and tum 
them into wantonneſs, I would they had turn'd his wantonneſs into the grace of 
not abuſing Scripture. Was this becoming ſuch a Saint as they would make 
him, to adulterate thoſe ſacred words from the grace of God to the acts of his 
own grace? Herod was eaten up of Worms for ſuffering, others to compare his 
voice to the voice of God; but the Borrower of this Phraſe gives much more 
2 of jealouſy, that he liken'd his own acts of grace to the acts of God's 
Brace. 

From prophaneneſs he ſcarce comes off with perfect ſenſe. I was x9! then in a 
capacity to make War, thertore I intended not. I was not in a capacity, ther- 
fore I could not have given my Enemies greater advantage than by ſo unprincely in- 
conſtancy to have ſcatter'd them by Arms, whom but lately I had ſettled by Paria- 
ment. What place could there be for his inconſtancy to do that thing wher- 
to he was in no capacity? Otherwiſe his inconſtancy was not ſo unwonted, 
or ſo nice, but that it would have eaſily found pretences to ſcatter thoſe in 
revenge whom he ſettled in fear. 

It had been a courſe full of fin as well as of hazard and diſbonour. True but if 
thoſe* Conſiderations withheld him not from other Actions of like nature, how 
can we believe they were of ſtrength ſufficient to withhold him from this? 
And that they withheld him not, the event ſoon taught us. 

His letting ſome men go up to the Pinacle of the Temple, was a temptation to them to 
coſt him down beadlong. In this Simily we have himſelf compar'd to Chrif, the 
Parlament to the Devil, and his giving them that Act of ſettling, to his letting 
them go up to the Pinacle of the Temple. A tottering and giddy Act rather 
than a ſettling. This was goodly uſe made of Scripture in his Solitudes: But 
it was no Pinacle of the Temple, it was a Pinacle of Nebuchadnezzar's Palace 
from whence he and Monarchy fell headlong together. 

He would have others ſee that All the Kingdoms of the World are not worth 
gaining by ways of fin which hazard the Soul; and hath himſelf left nothing 
unhazarded to keep three, He concludes with ſentences that rightly ena 
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make not ſo much for him as againſt him, and confeſſes that he AF of ſettling 
was no ſin of bis Will; and weealily believe him, for it hath been clearly prov'd 
a ſin of his unwillingneſs. = 

With his Oriſons I meddle not, for he appeals to a high Audit, This yet 


may be noted, that at his Prayers he had before him the ſad preſage of his ill 


ſucceſs, As of a dark and dangerous Storm, which never admitted his return to the 
Port from whence he ſet out. Yet his Prayer-Book no ſooner ſhut, but other 
hopes flatter*d him; and their flattering was his deſtruction. 


VI. Con his Retirement from Weſtminſter. 


as in a garb ſomewhat more poetical than for a Statiſt : but meeting 
with many ſtrains of like dreſs in other of his Eſſays, and him hear- 
ing reported a more diligent reader of Poets, than of Politicians, I begun to 
(ink that the whole Book might perhaps be intended a piece of Poetry. The 


T2 Simily wherwith he begins I was about to have found fault with, 


words are yore the fiction ſmooth and cleanly ; there wanted only Rhyme, and 
a 


that they ſay is beſtow'd upon it lately. But to the Argument. 

Iſayd at White-Hall 2% I was driven ay by ſhame more than fear, I re- 
tract not what I thought of the fiction, yet here I muſt confeſs it lies too open, 
in his Meſſages and Declarations, nay in the whole Chapter next but one be- 
fore this, he affirms that The danger wherin his Wife, his Children, and bis 
own Perſon were by thoſe Tumults, was the main cauſe that drove him from 
IWhite-Hall, and appeals to God as witneſs : he affirms here that it was ſhame 
more than fear. And Digby, who knew his mind as well as any, tells his new- 
lited Guard, That the principal cauſe of his Majeſty's going thence, was to ſave 
them from being trod in the dirt. From whence we may diſcern what falſe and 
frivolous excuſes are avow'd for truth, either in thoſe Declarations, or in this 
penitential Book. Our Forefathers were of that courage and ſeverity of zeal 
to Juſtice and their native Liberty, againſt the proud contempt and miſrule of 

their Kings, that when Richard the Second departed but from a Committee of 
Lords who fate preparing matter for the Parlament, not yet aſſembled, to the re- 
moval of his evil Counſellors, they firſt vanquiſh'd and put to flight Robert de 
Pere his chief Favourite; and then coming up to London with a huge Army, 
requir'd the King then withdrawn for fear, but no further off than the Tower, to 
come to Weſtmin}ter. Which he refuſing, they told him flatly that unleſs he came 
they would chuſe another. So high a Crime it was accounted then for Kings 
to abſent themſelves, not from a Parlament, which none ever durſt, but from 
any meeting of his Peers and Counſellors which did but tend towards a Parla- 
ment. Much leſs would they have ſuffer'd that a King for ſuch trivial and vari- 
ous pretences, one while for fear of Tumults, another while for ſhame to ſee them, 
ſhould leave his Royal Station, and the whole Kingdom blecding to death of thoſe 
wounds which his own unſkilful and perverſe Government had inflicted. 

Shame then it was that drove him from the Parlament, but the ſhame of 
what? Was it the ſhame of his manifold errors and miſdeeds, and to ſee how 


weakly he had play'd the King ? No; But to ſee the barbarous rudeneſs of theſe | 


Tumults to demand any thing. We have ſtarted here another, and I believe 
the trueſt, cauſe of his deſerting the Parlament. The worſt and ſtrangeſt of 
that Any-thing which the people then demanded, was but the unlording of Bi- 
ſhops, and expelling them the Houſe, and the reducing of Church-Diſcipline 
to a conformity with other Proteſtant Churches; this was the Barbariſin of 
thoſe Tumults: and that he might avoid the granting of thoſe honeſt and 
pious demands, as well demanded by the Parlament as the People, for this 
very cauſe more than for fear, by his own confeſſion here, he left the City; 
and in a moſt tempeſtuous ſeaſon forſook the Helm and Steerage of the Com. 
monwealth. This was that terrible Any-tbing from which bis Conſcience and 
his Reaſon choſe to run rather than not deny. To be importun'd the removing 
of evil Counſellors, and other Grievances in Church and State, was to him a 
entolerable 
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rmmtolerable opfreſſion, It the People's demanding were fo burden ſome 
what was his denial and delay of Juſtice to them ? 

But as the demands of his People were to him a burden and oppreſſion, {; 

was the advice of his Parlament eſteem'd a bondage; I Hoſe agreeing Vole; fe = 
affirms, evere not by any Law or Reaſon concluſive to his Judgment. For the Law 
it ordains a Parlament to adviſe him in his great Affairs ; but if it ordain all, 
that the ſingle judgment of a King ſhall out-ballance all the wiſdom of his B 
lament, it ordains that which fruſtrates the end of its own ordaining. B. 
where the King's judgment may diſſent to the deſtruction, as it may happen 
both of himſclt and the Kingdom, there Advice, and no further, is a moſt inſyc. 
ficient and fruſtraneous means to be provided by Law in caſes of fo his} con. 
cernment. It being therfore moſt unlike a Law, to ordain a remedy 10 flen- 
der and unlawlike, to be the utmoſt means of ail public ſafety or prevention 
as Advice is, which may at any time be rejected by the ſole judgmenr of a 
man, the King, and ſo unlike the Law of England, which Lawyers lay is the 
quinteſſence of Reaſon z we may conclude that the King's negative voice was 
never any Law, but an abſurd and reaſonleſs Cuſtom, begotten and grown up 
either from the flattery of baſeſt times, or the uſurpation of immoderate Prin. 
ces. Thus much to the Law of it, by a better evidence than Rolls and Re- 
cords, Reaſon, ; 
But is it poſſible he ſhould pretend alſo to Reaſon, that the judgment of one 
Man, not as a wiſe or good Man, but as a King, and oft-times a wilful, proud, 
and wicked King, ſhould outweigh the prudence and all the virtue of an ele&ed 
Parlament? What an abuſive thing it were then to fummon Parlaments, that 
by the major part of voices greateſt matters may be there debated and refoly'd, 
whenas one voice alter that ſhall daſh all their Reſolutions ? 

He attempts to give a reaſon why it ſhould, Becauſe the whole Parlament re- 
preſents not him in any kind, But mark how little he advances ; for if the Par- 
lament repreſent the whole Kingdom, as is ſure enough they do, then doth the 
King repreſent only himſelf; and if a King without his Kingdom be in a 


to him, 


05 


civil ſenſe nothing, then without or againſt the Repreſentative of his whole 


Kingdom, he himſelſ repreſents nothing; and by contequence his judgment and 
his negative is as good as nothing: and though we ſhould allow him to be 
{omething, yet not equal or comparable to the whole Kingdom, and fo neither 
to them that repreſent it. 

Yet here he maintains, To be no further bound to agree with the Votes of both 
Tlouſes, than he ſees them to agree with the will of God, with his juſt Rights as a 
King, and the general Good of his People. As to the freedom of his agreeing or 
not agreeing, limited with due bounds, no man reprchends it; this is the 
Queſtion here, or the Miracle rather, why his only not agreeing ſhould lay a 
negative bar and inhibition upon that which is agreed to by a whole Parla- 
ment, though never ſo conducing to the public good or ſafety. To know 
the will of God better than his whole Kingdom, whence ſhould he have it? 
Certainly Court- breeding and his perpetual converſation with Flatterers was 
but a bad School. To judge of his own Rights could not belong to him, who 
had no right by Law in any Court to judge of ſo much as Felony or Treaſon, 
being held a party in both theſe caſes, much more in this; and his Rights how- 
ever ſhould give place to the general good, for which end all his Rights were 
given him. Laſtly, to ſuppoſe a clearer inſight and diſcerning of the general 
good, allotted to his own ſingular judgment, than to the Parlament and all the 
People, and from that ſelf-opinion of diſcerning to deny them that good which 
they, being all Freemen, ſeck carneſtly and cal! for, is an arrogance and iniqui- 
ty beyond imagination rude and unreaſonable ; they undoubtedly having moſt 
authority to judge of the public good, who for that purpole are choſen out and 
lent by the People to adviſe him. And if it may be in him to ſee oft 4% na. 
jor part of them not in the right, had it not been more his modeſty to have doubted 
their ſeeing him more often in the wrong ? | a 

He paſſes to another reaſon of his denials, Becauſe of ſome men's hydropic un- 
ſatiableneſs, and thirſt of aſking,the more they drank, whom no fountain of Regal Boun- 
iy was able to overcome, A compariſon more properly beſtow'd on thoſe that 
came to guzzle in his Wine-cellar, than on a freeborn People that came td 
claim in Parlament their Rights and Liberties, which a King ought _— 
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grant, becauſe of right demanded ; not to deny them for fear his bounty ſhould 
be exhauſted, which in theſe demands (to continue the ſame Metaphor) was not 
ſo much as broach'd ; it being his duty, not his bounty to grant theſe things. 

Putting off the Courtier, he now puts on the Philoſopher, and ſententiouſly 
diſputes to this effect, That reaſon ought to be usd to men, force and terror to Beaſts, 
that he deſerves to be a Slave who captivates the rational ſovereignty of his Soul, and 
liberty of his Will to compulſion; that he would not forfeit that freedom which cannot 
be deny'd him as a King, becauſe it belongs to him as a Man and a Chriſtian, though 
to preſerve his Kingdom, but rather die enjoying the Empire of his Soul, than live in 
ſuch a valſalage, as not to uſe his reaſon and conſcience to like or diſlike as a King. 
Which words of themſelves, as far as they are ſenſe, good and philoſophical, 
yet inthe mouth of him who to engroſs this common liberty to himſelf, would 
read down all other men into the condition of Slaves and Beaſts, they quite 
ole their commendation. He confeſſes a rational ſovereigaty of Soul, and tree- 
dom of Will in every man, and yet with an implicit repugnancy would have his 
rcaſon the ſovereign of that ſovereignty, and would captivate and make uſelets 
that natural freedom of will in all other men but himſelf. But them that yield 
him this obedience he ſo well rewards, as to pronounce them worthy to be Slaves. 
They who have loſt all to be his Subjects, may ſtoop and take up the reward. What 
that freedom 1s, which cannot be denied him as a King, becauſe it belongs to him as 
a Man and a Chriſtian, 1 underſtand not. If it be his Negative Voice, it con- 
cludes all men who have not ſuch a Negative as his againſt a whole Parlament, to 
be neither Men nor Chriſtians: and what was he himſelf then all this while, 
that we denied it him as a King? Will he ſay that he enjoy'd within himſelf the 
lets freedom for that? Might not he, both asa Man and as a Chriſtian, have reign'd 
within himſelf in full ſovereignty of ſoul, no man repining, but that his outward 
and imperious Will mult invade the civil Liberties of a Nation? Did we ther- 
ore not permit him to ute his reaſon or his conſcience, not permitting him to 
bereave us the uſe of ours? And might not he have enjoy'd both as a King, 
governing us as Free-men by what L. aws we our ſelves would be govern'd ? It 
was not the inward uſe of his reaſon and his conſcience that would content him, 
but to uſe them both as a Law over all his Subjects, in whatever he declar'd as a 
King to like or diſlike, Which ule of reaſon, molt reaſonleſs and unconſcionable, 
is the utmoſt that any Tyrant ever pretended over his Vaſſals. 

In all wife Nations the Legiſlative Power, and the judicial execution of that 
Power, have been molt commonly diſtinct, and in ſeveral hands; but yet the for- 
mer ſupreme, the other ſubordinate. If then the King be only ſet up to execute 
the Law, which is indeed the higheſt of his Office, he ought no more to make 
or forbid the making of any Law agreed upon in Parlament, than other inferi- 
or Judges, who are his Deputies. Neither can he more reject a Law offer'd him 
by the Commons, than he can new make a Law which they reject. And yet 
the more to credit and uphold his cauſe, he would ſeem to have Philoſophy on 
his fide, - ſtraining her wiſe dictates to unphiloſophical purpoſes. But when 
Kings come ſo low, as to fawn upon Philoſophy, which before they neither va- 
lud nor underſtood, 'tis a ſign that fails nat, they are then put to their laſt 
Trump. And Philoſophy as well requites them, by not ſuffering her golden 
ſay ings either to become their lips, or to be us'd as maſks and colours of inju- 
rious and violent deeds. So that what they preſume to borrow from her ſage 
and virtuous Rules, like the Riddle of Sphinx not underſtood, breaks the neck 
of their own cauſe. 

But now again to Politics: Ile cannot think the Majeſly of the Crown of Eng- 
land to be beund by any Coronation-Oath in a blind and brutiſh formality, to conſent 
io whatever its Subjects in Parlament ſball require. What Tyrant could preſume 
to ſay more, when he meant to kick down all Law, Government, and bond of 
Oath? But why he ſo deſires to abſolve himſelf the Oath of his Coronation, 
would be worth the knowing. It cannot but be yielded that the Oath which 
binds him to performance of his Truſt, ought in reaſon to contain the ſum of 
what his chiet Truſt and Office is. But if 1t neither do enjoin nor mention to 
bim, as a part of his duty, the making or the marring of any Law, or ſcrap 
of Law, but requires only his aſſent to thoſe Laws which the People have alrea- 
dy choſen, or ſhall chuſe (for ſo both the Latin of that Oath, and the old 
£rglifh, and all reaſon admirs, that the People ſhould not loſe under a new ROS 
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what freedom they had before) then that negative Voice ſo contended fo; te 
deny the paſſing of any Law which the Commons choſe, is both againſt d. 
Oath of his Coronation, and his Kingly Office, And if the King may deny a 
paſs what the Parlament hath choſen to be a Law, then doth the King mak. 
himſelf ſuperiour to his whole Kingdom; which not only the general Maxim, 
of Policy gainſay, but even our own ſtanding Laws, as hath been cited to hin 
in Remonſtrances heretofore, that the King hath two Supericurs, the Law 
bis Court of Parlament. But this he counts to be a blind and brutiſh formality 

whether it be Law, or Oath, or his Duty, and thinks to turn it off with whole. 
ſome words and phraſes, which he then firſt learnt of the honeſt People, whe; 
they were ſo often compell'd to uſe them againſt thoſe more truly blind and 
hrutiſn formalities thruſt upon us by his own command. 

As forhis inſtance, in caſe He and the Houſe of Peers attempted to engoin ts 
Houſe of Commons, it bears no equality; for he and the Peers repreſent but them. 
ſelves, the Commons are the whole Kingdom. 

Thus he concludes s Oath to be fully diſcharg*d in governing by Laws alreaty 
made, as being not bound to paſs any new, if his Reaſon bids him deny, And 6 
may infinite miſchicts grow, and a whole Nation be ruin'd, while our gener 
good and ſafety ſhall depend upon the private and overweening Reaſon of on: 
obſtinate Man, who againſt all the Kingdom, if he lift, will interpret boththe 
Law and his Oath of Coronation by the tenor of his own Will. Which be 
himſelf confeſſes to be an arbitrary youre, yet doubts not in his Argument 
to imply, as if he thought it more fit the Parlament ſhould be fubjett to his 
Will, than he to their Advice; a man neither by nature nor by nurture wiſe, 
How is it poſſible that he in whom ſuch Principles as theſe were ſo deep rooted, 
could ever, tho? reſtor*d again, have reign'd otherwiſe than tyrannically? 

He objects, That Force was but a flaviſh Method to diſpel his Error, But hoy 
often ſhall it be anſwer'd him, that no force was us'd to diſpel the error out cf 
his head, but to drive it from off our necks? for his error was imperious, and 
would command all other men to renounce their own reaſon and underſtanding, 
till they periſh'd under the injunction of his all-ruling error. 

He alledges the uprightneſs of his intentions to excuſe his poſſible failings; x 
Poſition falſe both in Law and Divinity : Yea, contrary to his own better prin- 
ciples, who affirms in the twelfth Chapter, that the goodneſs of a man's intention 
will not excuſe the ſcandal and contagion of the example. His not knowing, through 
the corruption/of Flattery and Court- principles, what he ought to have known, 
will not excuſe his not doing what he ought to have done; no more than the ſmall 
{kill of him who undertakes to be a Pilot will excuſe him to be miſcled by any 
wandring Star miſtaken for the Pole. But let his intentions be never ſo upright, 
what is that to us? What anſwer for the Reaſon and the National Rights which 
God hath given us, if having Parlaments, and Laws, and the power of making 
more to avoid miſchief, we ſuffer one man's blind intentions to lead us all 
with our eyes open to manifeſt deſtruction ? 

And if Arguments prevail not with ſuch a one, Force is well us'd; not to cor- 
ry on the weakneſs of our Counſels, or to convince his Error, as he ſurmiſes, but 
to acquit and reſcue our own Reaſon, our own Conſciences from the force and 
prohibition laid by his uſurping error upon our Libertics and Underftand- 
ings. 

, 9 thing pleasd him more, than when his judgment concurr'd with theirs, 
That was to the applauſe of his own judgment, and would as well have pleasd 
any ſelf-conceited man. 

Yea, in many things he choſe rather to deny himſelf than them. That is to ſay, in 
trifles. For of his own Intereſts and perſonal Rights he conceives himſelf Maſter. 
To part with, if he pleaſe, not to conteſt for, againſt the Kingdom which 1s 
greater than he, whole Rights are all ſubordinate to the Kingdom's good : And 
in what concerns Truth, Juſtice, the Right of Church, or his Crown, no man ſpall 
gain his conſent againſt bis mind, What can be left then for a Parlament, but to 
ſit like Images, while he ſtill thus either with incomparable arrogance aſſumes 
to himſelf the beſt ability of judging for other men what is Truth, Jultice, 
Goodneſs, what his own or the Church's right, or with unſufferable M <p 
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reſtrains all men from the enjoyment of any good, which his judgment, though 


erroneous, thinks not fit to grant them; notwithſtanding that the Law and 
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s Coronal Oath requires his undeniable aſſent to what Laws the Parlament a- 
upon. 

"He had rather wear a Crown of Thorns with our Saviour. Many would be all 
one with our Saviour, whom our Saviour will not know. They who govern 
in thoſe Kingdoms which they had a right to, have to our Saviour's Crown of 
Thorns no right at all. Thorns they may find enow of their own gathering, 
and their own twiſting ; for Thorns and Snares, ſaith Sclomon, are in the way 
of the Froward : but to wear them, as our Saviour wore them, is not given to 
them that ſuffer by their own demerits. Nor is a Crown of Gold his due, who 
cannot firſt wear @ Crown of Lead; not only for the weight of that great Office, 
but for the compliance which it ought to have with them who are to counſel him, 
which here he terms in ſcorn An imbaſed flexibleneſs to the various and oft contrary 
lifates of any Factions, meaning his Parlament; for the queſtion hath bin all 
this while between them two, And to his Parlament, though a numerous and 
choice Aſſernbly, of whom the Land thought wiſeſt, he imputes, rather than to 
himſelf, want of reaſon, neglect of the Public, intereſt of Parties, and particularly 
of private will and paſſion ; but with what modeſty or likelihood of truth, it will 
be weariſome to repeat ſo often, 

He concludes with a ſentence fair in ſeeming, but fallacious. For if the con- 
ſcience be ill edified, the reſolution may more befit a fooliſh than a Chriſtian 
King, to prefer a ſelf. will'd conſcience before a Kingdom's good]; eſpecially in the 
denial of that which Law and his Regal Office by Oath bids him grant to his Par- 
lament and whole Kingdom righttully demanding, For we may cbſerve him 
throughout the Diſcourſe to aſſert his Negative Power againſt the whole King- 
dom; now under the ſpecious Plea of his conſcience and his reaſon, but here- 
tofore in a louder note; Without us, or againſt our conſent, the Votes of either or 
of both Houſes together, muſt not, cannot, ſhall not. Declar. May 4. 1642. 

With theſe and the like deceivable Doctrines he levens alſo his Prayer. 


VII. Upon the Queen's departure. 


O this Argument"we ſhall ſoon have ſaid ; for what concerns it us to 
hear a Huſband divulge his Houſhold Privacies, extolling to others the 
- virtues of his Wife? an infirmity not ſeldom incident to thoſe who hay 
leaſt cauſe. But how good ſhe was a Wite, was to himſelf, and be it left to his 
own fancy; how bad a Subject, is not much diſputed, And being ſuch, it need 
be made no wonder, tho? ſhe left a Proteſtant Kingdom with as little honour as 
her Mother left a Popiſh. 

That this is the firſt example of any Proteſtant Subjects that have taken up Arms 
| arainſt their King a Proteſtant, can be to Proteſtants no diſhonour; when it ſhall 
be heard that he firſt levied War on them, and to the intereſt of Papiſts more 
than of Proteſtants. He might have given yet the precedence of making War 
upon him to the Subjects of his own Nation, who had twice oppoſed him in the 
open Field long ere the Engliſh found it neceſſary to do the like. And how 
groundleſs, how diſſembled is that fear, leſt ſhe, who for ſo many years had bin a- 
verſe from the Religion of her Huſband, and every year more and more before 


theſe diſturbances broke out, ſhould for them be now the more alienated from that 


to which we never heard ſhe was inclin'd ? But if the fear of her Delinquency, 
and that Juſtice which the Proteſtants demanded on her, was any cauſe of her a- 
lienating the more, to have gain*d her by indirect means had been no advantage 
to Religion, much leſs then was the detriment to loſe her further off. It had 


bin happy if his own actions had not given cauſe of more ſcandal to the Prote- 


ſtants, than what they did againſt her could juſtly ſcandalize any Papiſt. 

Then who accuſed her, well enough known to be the Parlament, he cenſures 
for Men yet to ſeek their Religion, whether Doftrine, Diſcipline, or Good Manners 
the reſt he ſooths with the name of true Englif Proteſtants, a meer ſchiſmatical 
name, yet he ſo great an enemy of Schiſm. 
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He aſcribes rudeneſs and barbarity, worſe than Indian, to the Engliſh Paris. 
ment; and &// virtue to his Wife, in ſtrains that come almoſt to Sonnettin g: * 
fit to govern men, under valuing and aſperſing the great Council of his Kingdon 
in compariſon of one Woman. Examples are not far to ſeek how great miſchic- 
and diſhonour hath fallen to Nations under the Government of effeminate and 
uxorious Magiſtrates, who being themſelves govern'd and overſway'd at home 
under a feminine Uſurpation, cannot but be far ſhort of ſpirit and authority 
without doors to govern a whole Nation, 

Her tarrying here he could not think ſafe among them wwho were ſhaking hand; with 
Allegiance, to lay faſter hold on Religion; and taxes them of a duty rather than x 
crime, it being juſt to obey God rather than Man, and impoſſible to ſerve tuo 
Maſters. I would they had quite ſhaken off what they ſtood thaking hands with, 
the fault was in their courage, not in their cauſe. 

In his Prayer he prays that he diſſayaliy of his Proteſtant Subjects may not be a 
hindrance to her love of the true Religion; and never prays, that the diſfolutene(; 
of his Court, the Scandals of his Clergy, the unſoundneſs of his own Judgment, 
the lukewarmneſs of his Life, his Letter of compliance to the Pope, his per. 
mitting Agents at Rome, and the Pope's Nuntio here, may not be found in the 
ſight of God far greater hindrances to her converſion. 

But this had been a ſuttle Prayer indeed, and well pray*d, though as duly as 
a Pater-naſter, if it could have charm'd us to fit ſtill and have Religion and cur 
Liberties one by one ſnatch'd from us, for fear leſt riſing to defend our ſelves, 
we ſhould fright the Queen, a ſtiff Papiſt, from turning Proteſtant, As if the 
way to make his Queen a Proteſtant, had bin to make his Subjects more than 
half-way Papiſts. | ; 

He prays next that his conſtancy may be an antidote againſt the poiſon of «hey 
men's example. His conſtancy in what? Not in Religion, for it is openly knowa 
that her Religion wrought more upon him, than his Religion upon her ; and his 
open favouring of Papiſts, and his hatred of them calPd Puritans, made moſt men 
ſuſpect ſhe had quite perverted him. But what 1s it that the blindneſs cf hypo. 
criſy dares not do? It dares pray, and thinks to hide that from the eyes of God, 
which it cannot hide from the open view of man. | 


VIII. Upon his Repulſe at Hull, and the Fat: 
of the Hothams. I” 


ULL, a Town of great ſtrength and opportunity both to Sea and 
Land-Affairs, was at that time the Magazine of all thoſe Arms 


which the King had bought with money moſt illegally extorted 
from his Subjects of England, to uſe in a cauſeleſs and — unjuſt Civil 
War againſt his Subjects of Scotland. The King in high diſcontent and an- 
ger had left the 8 and was gone toward the North, the Queen u- 
to Holland, where ſhe pawn'd and ſet to fail the Crown-Jewels (a crime here- 
tofore counted treaſonable in Kings) and to what intent theſe ſums were 
raiſed, the Parlament was not ignorant. His going norchward in ſo high 
a chafe, they doubted was to poſſeſs himſelf of that ſtrength, which the ſtore- 
houſe and fituation of Hull might add ſuddenly to his malignant Party. Hau- 
ing firſt therfore in many Petitions earneſtly pray'd him to diſpoſe and ſettle, 
with conſent of both Houſes, the military Power in truſty hands, and he 45 
oft refuſing, they were neceſſitated by the turbulence and danger of thoſe times 
to put the Kingdom by their own authority into a poſture of defence; 

very timely ſent Sir Jobn Hotham, a Member of the Houſe, and Knight of that 
County, to take Hull into his cuſtody, and ſome of the Train'd- bands to his 
aſſiſtance : Neither had the King before that time omitted to attempt the ſame, 
firſt by Colonel Legg, one of thoſe who were imploy'd to bring the Army vp 
againſt the Parlament, then by the Earl of Newcaſtle under a diſguiſe. And 


Letters of the Lord Digby were intercepted, wherin was wiſht that the King 


would declare himſelf, and retire to ſome ſafe place; other information 
game from abroad, that Hull was the place delign'd for ſome new g. 
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But theſe Attempts not ſucceeding, and that Town being now in cuſtody of 
the Parlament, he ſends a Meſſage to them, that he had firmly reſolv'd to go 
in Perſon into Ireland, to chaſtiſe thoſe wicked Rebels (for theſe and worſe 
words he then gave them) and that towards this work he intended forthwith 
to raiſe by his Commiſſions, in the Counties near Weſtchefter, a Guard for his 
own Perſon conſiſting of 2000 foot, and 200 horſe, that ſhould be arm'd 
from his Magazine at Hull. On the other ſide, the Parlament, foreſeeing the 
King's drift, about the ſame time ſend him a Petition, that they might have 
leave for neceſſary cauſes to remove the Magazine of Hull to the Tower of Lon- 
im; to which the King returns his denial ; and ſoon after going to Hull, at- 
tended with about 400 horſe, requires the Governor to deliver him up the 
Town : wherof the Governor belought humbly to be excus'd, till he could 
ſend notice to the Parlament who had intruſted him ; wherat the King much 
incens'd, proclaims him Traitor before the Town- Walls, and gives immediate 
order to ſtop all Paſſages between him and the Parlament. Vet he himſelf diſ- 
patches poſt after poſt to demand Juſtice as upon a Traitor, uſing a ſtrange ini- 
quity to require Juſtice upon him whom he then waylaid and debarr'd from his 
appearance, The Parlament no ſooner underſtood what had paſs'd, but they 
declare that Sir Fohn Hotham had done no more than was his duty, and was 
therfore no Traitor, 

This relation being moſt true, proves that which is affirm'd here to be moſt 
falſe ; ſeeing the Parlament, whom he accounts his greateſt Enemies, had more 
confidence to abet and own what Sir Jobn Hotham had done, than the King had 
confidence to let him anſwer in his own behalf. | 

To ſpeak of his patience, and in that ſolemn manner, he might better have 
forborn 3 God knows, ſaith he, it affected me more with ſorrow for others than with 
anger for my ſelf , nor did the affront trouble me ſo much as their fin. This is read, 
doubt not, and believ'd : and as there is ſome uſe of every thing, ſo is there 
of this Book, were it but to ſhew us, what a miſerable, credulous, deluded 
thing that creature is, which is call'd the vulgar; who notwithſtanding what 
they might know, will believe ſuch vain-glories as theſe. Did not that cho- 
eric and vengeful act of proclaiming him Traitor before due proceſs of Law, 
having been convinc'd ſo late before of his illegality with the five Members, 
declare his anger to be incengd ? doth not his own relation confeſs as much? 

and his ſecond Meſſage left him fuming three days after, and in plain words 
teſtifies his impatience of delay till Hotham be ſeverely puniſh'd, for that which 
he there terms an inſupportable affront, 

Surely if his ſorrow tor Sir John Hotham's fin were greater than his anger for 
the affront, it was an exceeding great ſorrow indeed, and wondrous Charitable. 
But if it ſtirr*d him fo vehemently to have Sir ohn Hotham punitht, and not at 
all that we hear to have him repent, it had a ſtrange operation to be call'd a 
forrow for his ſin. He who would perſuade us of his ſorrow for the ſins of o- 
ther men, as they are fins, not as they are ſin'd againſt himſelf, mult give us 
frſt ſome teltimony of a ſorrow for his own fins, and next for ſuch fins of o- 
ther men as cannot be ſuppoſed a direct injury to himſelf. But ſuch compunc- 
tion in the King no man hath yet oblerv'd ; and till then, his ſorrow for Sir 
John Hotham's ſin will be call'd no other than the reſentment of his repulſe ; and 
his labour to have the ſinner only puniſ'd, will be call'd by a right name, his 
revenge. . 

And the hand of that cloud which caſt all ſoon after into darkneſs and diſor- 
der, was his own hand. For aſſembling the Inhabitants of Yorkſhire, and other 

ties, horſe and foot, firſt under colour of a new Guard to his Perſon, ſoon 
after, being ſupply*d with Ammunition from Holland, bought with the Crown- 
Jewels, he begins an open War by laying fiege to Hull : which Town was not 

5 Own, but the Kingdom's ; and the Arms there, public Arms, bought with 
the public Money, or not his own. Yet had they bin his own by as good right 
as the private Houſe and Arms of any man are his own; to uſe either of them 
ma way not private, but ſuſpicious to the Commonwealth, no Law permits, 
But the King had no propriety at all either in Hull or in the Magazine: fo that 
the following Maxims which he cites of bold and difleyal Undertakers, may belong 
more juſtly to whom he leaſt meant them. After this he again relapſes into the 

praiſe of his patience at Hull, and by his overtalking of it, ſeems to doubt ci- 
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ther his own conſcience, or the hardneſs of other men's belief. To me 
he praiſes it in himſelf, the more he ſeems to ſuſpect that in very de 
not in him, and that the lookers on ſo likewiſe thought. 

Thus much of what he ſuffe'rd by Hotham, and with what patience ; now dt 
what Hot ham ſuffered, as he judges, for oppoſing him: He could not byt cen 
how God not long after pleaded and aveng'd his cauſe. Moſt men are too apt, ah 
commonly the wortt of men, ſo to interpret and expound the judgment; f 
God, and all other events of providence or chance, as makes moſt to the uſt 
fying of their own cauſe, though never ſo evil; and attribute all to the . — 
lar tavour of God towards them. Thus when San“ heard that David was jr 
Keilah, God, ſaith he, hath delivered him up into my hands, for be is ſhut in, the 
how far that King was deceiv'd in his thought that God was favouring to 5 
cauſe, that ſtory unfolds; and how little reaſon this King had to impute the 
death of Hotham to God's avengement of his repulſe at Hull, may eaſily be ſec 
For while Hotham continu'd faithſul to his truſt, no man more ſafe, more ſyc. 
ceſsful, more in reputation than he: But from the time he firſt ſought to make 
his peace with the King, and to betray into his hands that Town, into which 
before he had deny'd him entrance, nothing proſper'd with him. Certainly 
had God purpoſed him ſuch an end for his oppoſition to the King, he would 
not have deferr'd to puniſh him till then, when of an enemy he was chang'd to 
be the King's Friend, nor have made his repentance and amendment the ccc. 
fion of his ruin. How much more likely is it, ſince he fell into the act of di. - 
loyalty to his charge, that the judgment of God concurred with the puniſh. 
ment of man, and juſtly cut him off for revolting to the King? To give the 
World an example, that glorious deeds done to ambitious ends, find reward 
anſwerable, not to their outward ſeeming, but to their inward ambition, In the 
mean while, what thanks he had from the King for revolting to his cauſe, and 
what good opinion for dying in his ſervice, they who have ventur'd like him, o 
intend, may here take notice. 

He proceeds to declare, not only in general wherfore God's Judgment was 
upon Hotham, but undertakes by fancies,. and alluſions, to give a criticiſm upon 
every particular: That his head was divided from his Body, becauſe bis heart wa; 
divided from the King; two heads cut off in one family for affronting the head if 
the Commonwealth ; the eldeſt Son being infected with the ſin of the Father, again; 
the Father of his Country. Theſe petty gloſſes and conceits on the high and ſe- 
cret Judgments of God, beſides the boldneſs of unwarrantable commenting, are 
ſo weak and ſhallow, and fo like the quibbles of a Court-Sermon, that we may 
ſafely reckon them either fetcht from ſuch a pattern, or that the hand of ſome 
houſhold Prieſt foiſted them in, leſt the World ſhould forget how much he was 
the Diſciple of thoſe Cymbal Doctors. But that Argument by which the Au- 
thor would commend them to us, diſcredits them the more: For if they be lo 
obvious to every fancy, the more likely to be erroneous, and to miſconceive the 
mind of thoſe high ſecrecies, wherof they preſume to determine. For God 
judges not by human fancy. 

But however God judg*d Hotham, yet he had the King's pity : but mark the 
reaſon how prepoſterous ; ſo far he had his pity, as he thought he at firſt cd 
more againſt the light of his conſcience than many other men in the ſame cauſe, Qe- 
ſtionleſs they who act againſt conſcience, whether at the Bar of human, or divine 
Juſtice, are piticd leaſt of all. Theſe are the common grounds and verdicts of 
Nature, wherof when he who hath the judging of a whole Nation, is found 
deſtitute under ſuch a Governor, that Nation muſt needs be miſerable. 

By the way he jerks at ſome men's reforming to models of Religion, and that they 
think all is gold of Piety that doth but gliſter with a ſhew of Zeal, We know his 
meaning, and apprehend how little hope there could be of him from ſuch lan- 
guage as this: But are ſure that the piety of his prelatic Model gliſter'd more 
upon the Poſts and Pillars which their zeal and fervency gilded over, than in 
the true works of ſpiritual edification. 

He is ſorry that Hotham felt the juſtice of others, and fell not rather into the hands 
of his mercy. But to clear that, he ſhould have ſhewn us what mercy he had e- 
ver us'd to ſuch as fell into his hands before, rather than what mercy he intend- 


the more 
ed it Was 


ed to ſuch as never could come to ask it. Whatever mercy one man might hae 


expected, *tis too well known the whole Nation found none; though _—_ 
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pbught it often, and ſo humbly, but had bin ſwallow'd up in blood and ruin, 
ad ſet his private will above the Parlament, had not his ſtrength fail'd him. et 
clemency he counts a debt, which he ought pay to thoſe that crave it; fince we pay not 
ay thing 4 God for his Mercy but Prayers and Praiſes. By this reaſon we ought 
x freely to pay all things to all men; for of all that we receive from God, what 
do we pay for, more than prayers and praiſes ? we look'd for the diſcharge of 
his Office, the payment of his Duty to the Kingdom, and are paid Court-pay- 
ment with empty ſentences that have the ſound of gravity, but the ſignificance 
of nothing pertinent. 

Yet again after his mercy paſt and granted, he returns back to give ſentence 
upon Hotham 3 and whom he tells us he would fo fain have ſaved alive, him he 
never leaves killing with a repeated Condemnation, though dead long ſince. It 
was ill that ſomebody ſtood not near to whiſper him, that a reitcrating Judge 
is worſe than a tormentor. He pities him, he rejoices not, he pities him again; but 
Rill is ſure to brand him at the tail of his pity with ſome ignominious mark, ei- 
ther of ambition or diſſoyalty. And with a kind of cenforious pity aggravates 
rather than leſſens or conceals the fault: To pity thus, is to triumph, 

He aſſumes to foreknow, that after-times will diſpute, whether Fan were 
more infamous at Hull, or at Tower-hill. What knew he of after-times, who 
while he fits judging and cenſuring without end, the fate of that unhappy Father 
and his Son at Tower-hill, knew not that the like fate attended him before his 
own Palace-Gate; and as little knew whether after-times do not reſerve a greater 
infamy upon his own Life and Reign. 

He ſays but over again in his Prayer, what his Sermon hath preach'd: How 
acceptably to thoſe in Heaven, we leave to be decided by that precept which for- 
bids vain Repetitions, Sure enough it lies as heavy as he can lay it upon the head 
of poor Hotham. 

Needs he will faſten upon God a piece of revenge as done for his ſake; and 
takes it for a favour, before he know it was intended him: which in his Cloſet 


had bin excuſable, but in a written and publiſh*'d Prayer too preſumptuous, 


Ecclefiaſtes hath a right name for ſuch kind of Sacrifices. 

Going on he prays thus, Let not thy Fuſtice prevent the objects and opportunities 
ef my Mercy. To folly, or to blaſphemy, or to both ſhall we impute this? Shall 
the Juſtice of God give place, and ſerve to glorify the Mercies of a Man? All 
other Men who know what they ask, deſire of God that their doings may tend to 
his glory; but in this prayer God is requir'd that his Juſtice would forbear to 
prevent, and as good have ſaid to intrench upon the glory of a Man's Mercy. If 


God forbear his Juſtice, it muſt be ſure to the magnifying of his own Mercy: 


But here a mortal man takes the boldneſs to ask that glory out of his hand. It 
may be doubted now by them who underſtand Religion, whether the King were 
more unfortunate in this his Prayer, or Hotham in thoſe his Sufferings, 


IX. Upon the liſting and raiſing Armies, &c. 


ter; only to what already hath not bin ſpoken, convenient Anſwer ſhall be 
given. He begins again with Tumults; all demonſtration of the People's 
Love and Loyalty to the Parlament was Tumult; their Petitioning, Tumult; 
their defenſive Armies were but liſted Tumults; and will take no notice that 
thoſe about him, thoſe in a time of Peace liſted into his own Houſe, were the 
beginners of all theſe Tumults ; abuſing and aſſaulting not only ſuch as came 
cnn to the Parlament at London, but thoſe that came petitioning to the 
ing himſelf at Tork. Neither did they abſtain from doing violence and out- 


| were an endleſs work to walk fide by fide with the verboſity of this Chap- 


rage to the Meſſengers ſent from Parlament ; he himſelf either countenancing 


or conniving at them. 


He ſuppoſes that his receſs gave us confidence that be might be conguer d. Other 


men ſuppoſe both that and all things elſe, who knew him neither by nature 
warlike, nor experienc'd, nor fortunate; ſo far was any Man that diſcern'd aught 

m eſteeming him unconquerable; yet ſuch are readieſt to imbroil . 
ut 
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Bu? he had a Soul invincible, What praiſe is that? The Stomach of a Child 
is oftimes invincible to all correction. The unteachable man hath a ſou! to all 
reaſon and good advice invincible ;, and he who is intractable, he whom nothin 
can perſuade, may boaſt himſelf invincible ; whenas in ſome things to be over. 
come is more honeſt and laudable than to conquer, 

He labours to have it thought that his fearing God more than Man was tlie ground 
of his ſufferings 3 but he ſhould have known that a good principle not rightly 
underſtood may prove as hurtful as a bad, and his fear of God may be as faulty 
as a blind zeal. He pretended to fear God more than the Parlament, who pe 
ver urg'd him to do otherwiſe ; he ſhould alſo have fear'd God more than h- 
did his Courtiers, and the Biſhops who drew him, as they plealed, to things in 
conſiſtent with the fear of God. Thus boaſted Saul to have performed the Com. 
mandment of God, and ſtood in it againſt Samuel; but it was found at length that 
he had feared the People more than God, in ſaving thoſe fat Oxen for the 
worihip of God which were appointed for deſtruction, Not much unlike, it 
not much worſe, was that fact of his, who for fear to diſpleaſe his Court and 
mungrel Clergy, with the diſſoluteſt of the People, upheld in the Church of 
God, while his power laſted, thoſe Beaſts of Amalec, the Prelates, againit the 
advice of his Parlament and the example of all Reformation; in this more un- 
excuſable than Saul, that Saul was at length convinc'd, he to the hour of death 
fixed in his falſe perſuaſion, and ſooths himſelf in the flattering peace of an er. 
roneous and obdurate conſcience ; ſinging to his ſoul vain Pſalms of exultation, 
as if the Parlament had aſſailed his reaſon with the force of Arms, and not he 
on the contrary their reaſon with his Arms, which hath been prov'd already, 
and ſhall be more hereafter. 


He twits them with his As of Grace; proud, and un-ſelf-knowing words in 


the mouth of any King who affects not to be a God, and ſuch as ought to be as 


odious in the cars of a free Nation. For if they were unjuſt acts, why did he 
grant them as of grace? If juſt, it was not of his grace, but of his duty and 
his Oath to grant them. 

A glorious King he would be, though by his ſufferings : But that can never be 
to him, whoſe ſufterings are his own doings. He feigns hard choice put upon him, 
either to kill his Subjects, or be killed. Yet never was King leſs in danger of any 
violence from his Subjects, till he unſheath'd his Sword againſt them; nay long 
after that time, when he had ſpilt the blood of thouſands, they had itil] his Per- 
ſon in a fooliſh veneration. 

He complains, That civil Mar muſt be the fruits of his ſeventeen years reign- 
ing with ſuch a meaſure of Juſtice, Peace, Plenty, and Religian, as all Nations ei- 
ther admired or envied. For the Juſtice we had, let the Council-Table, Star- 
chamber, High-Commiſſion ſpeak the praiſe of it; not forgetting the unprince- 
ly uſage, and, as far as might be, the aboliſhing of Parlaments, the diſplacing 
of honeſt Judges, the Sale of Offices, Bribery and Exaction, not found out to 
be puniſhed, but to be ſhared in with impunity for the time to come. Who can 
number the Extortions, the Oppreſſions, the public Robberies and Rapines com- 
mitted on the Subject both by Sea and Land under various pretences ? Their 
poſſeſſions alſo taken from them, one while as Foreſt-Land, another while as 
Crown-Land ;. nor were their Goods exempted, no not the Bullion in the Mint, 
Piracy was become a project own'd and authoriz'd againſt the Subject. 

For the peace we had, what peace was that which drew out the EAI to a 
needleſs and diſhonourable Voyage againſt the Spanierds at Cales ? Or that 
which lent our ſhipping to a treacherous and Antichriſtian War againſt the poor 
Proteſtants of Roche our ſuppliants ? What peace was that which tell to rob the 
French by Sea, to the imbarring of all our Merchants in that Kingdom ? which 
brought forth that unbleſt expedition to the Ifle of Rhee, doubtful whether more 
calamitous in the ſucceſs or in the deſign, betraying all the flower of our military 
Youth and beſt Commanders to a thameful ſurpriſal and execution. This was 
the peace we had, and the peace we gave, whether to friends or to foes abroad. 

And if at home any peace was intended us, what meant thoſe billeted Soldiers 


. 


in all parts of the Kingdom, and the deſign of German Horle to ſubdue us in 
our peaceful Houles ? | WER 
For our Religion, where was there a more ignorant, profane, and vitiou: 


Clergy, learned in nothing but the antiquity of their Pride, their Corerouſnes 
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and Superſtition? whoſe unſincere and levenous Doctrine, corrupting the peo- 


le, firſt taught them looſeneſs, then bondage; looſening them from all ſound 

| owledge and ſtrictneſs of life, the more to fit them for the bondage of Tyran- 
ny and Superſtition. So that what was left us for other Nations not to pity ra- 
her than admire or envy, all thoſe ſeventeen years, no wiſe man could ſee, For 
wealth and plenty in a Land where Juſtice reigns not, is no argument of a 
gouriſhing State, but of a nearneſs rather to ruin or commotion. 

Theſe were not ſome miſcarriages only of a Government, which might eſcape, 
but a univerſal diſtemper, and reducement of Law to arbitrary Power; not 
through the evil counſels of Jome men, but through the conſtant courſe and 

ractice of all that were in higheſt favour : whoſe worſt actions he frequently 
;yow'd and took upon himſelf, and whoſe Perſons when he could no longer pro- 
ect, he eſteem'd and favour'd to the end; but never otherwiſe than by conſtraint, 
yielding any of them to due Puniſhment ; wherby manifeſting that what they 
44 was by his own Authority and Approbation. 

Yet here he asks, Whoſe innocent Blood he hath ſhed, what Widows or Orphans 
gart can witneſs againſt him ? after the ſuſpected poiſoning of his Father, not 
enquir'd into, but ſmother'd up, and him protected and advanc'd to the very 
half of his Kingdom, who was accuſed in Parlament to be the Author of the 
6, after ſo many Years of cruel War on his People in three Kingdoms. Whence 
the Author of Truths manifeſt, a Scotchman, not unacquainted with affairs, 
poſitively affirms, That there hath more Chriſtian Blood been ſhed by the Commiſ- 
fron, Aorrebat ion, and Conni vance of King Charles and his Father James in the 
latter end of their reign, than in the Ten Roman Perſecutions, Not to ſpeak of 
ole many Whippings, Pillories, and other corporal inflictions wherwith his 
reign alſo before this War was not unbloody ; ſome have died in Priſon under 
cruel reſtraint, others in Baniſhment, whole Lives were ſhorten*d through the 
rigor of that Perſecution wherwith ſo many years he infeſted the true Church, 
And thoſe ſix Members all men judg'd to have eſcap'd no leſs than capital dan- 


ger, whom he ſo — purſuing into the Houſe of Commons, had not there 


the forbearance to conceal how much it troubPd him, That the Birds were flown. 
If ſome Vultur in the Mountains could have open'd his Beak intelligibly and 
ſpoke, what fitter words could he have utter'd at the loſs of his Prey ? The Tyrant 
Nero, though not yet deſerving that name, ſet his hand ſo unwillingly to the 
execution of a condemn'd Perſon, as to wiſh He had not known Letters, Certain- 
ly for a King himſelf to charge his Subjects with High Treaſon, and ſo vehe- 
mently to proſecute them in his own cauſe, as to do the Office of a Searcher, 
argu'd in him no great averſation from ſhedding blood, were it but t ſatisfy bis 
anger, and that revenge was no unpleaſing morſel to him, wherof he himſelf 
thought not much to be ſo diligently his own Caterer, But we inſiſt rather up- 
on what was actual, than what was probable, | 

He now falls to examine the cauſes of this War, as a difficulty which he had 
long ſtudied to find our. It was not, ſaith he, my withdrawing from Whitehall; 
for no account in reaſon could be given of thoſe Tumults, where an orderly Guard was 
granted, But if it be a moſt certain truth that the Parlament could never yet 
obtain of him any Guard fit to be confided in, then by his own confeſſion ſome 
account of thoſe pretended Tumults may in reaſon be given; and both concerning 
them and the Guards enough hath bin ſaid already. 

Whom did he protect againſt the Fuſtice of Parlament? Whom did he not to his 
utmoſt power? Endeavouring to have reſcu'd Strafford from their Juſtice, tho? 
with the deſtruction of them and the City; to that end expreſly commanding 
the admittance of new Soldiers into the Tower, rais d by Suckling and other 
Conſpirators, under pretence for the Portugal; not to "_ his other Plot 
of bringing up the two Armies. But what can be diſputed with ſuch a King 
in whoſe mouth and opinion the Parlamnnt it ſelf was never but a Faction, and 
their Juſtice no Juſtice, but the Dictates and overſwaying Inſolence of Tumults 
and Rabbles ? and under that excuſe avouches himſelf openly the general Patron 
of moſt notorious Delinquents, and approves their flight out of the Land, whoſe 
crimes were ſuch, as that the juſteſt and the faireſt trial would have ſooneſt 


condemn'd them to death. But did not Catiline plead in like manner againſt 


e Roman Senate, and the injuſtice of their trial, and the juſtice of his flight from 
lane? Ceſar alſo, then hatching Tyranny, injected the fame ſcrupulous de- 
| | murs 
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murs to ſtop the ſentence of death in full and free Senate decreed on 
and Cethegus, two of Catiline's accomplices, which were renew'd and 


Lentulus 


Stafford. He vouchſafes to the reformation, by both Kingdoms 3 = 


ter name than Innovation and ruin both in Church and State, And what we Wwoul.| 
have learnt ſo gladly of him in other paſſages before, to know wherin he tel] 
us now of his own accord. The expelling Biſhops out of the Houſe of Peers, this 


was ruin to the State; the removing them root and branch, this was ruin to the 
Church. How happy could this Nation be in ſuch a Governor who counted 
that their ruin, which they thought their deliverance ; the ruin both of Church 


and State, which was the recovery and the ſaving of them both ? 


To the paſſing of thoſe Bills againſt Biſhops, how is it likely that the Hou: 
of Peers gave ſo hardly their conſent, which they gave fo eaſily before to the 


_ attaching them of High Treaſon, twelve at once, only for proteſting that the Par. 


lament could not act without them? Surely if their rights and privileges wer: 
thought ſo undoubted in that Houle, as is here maintain'd ; then was that Pro. 
teſtation, being meant and intended in the name of their whole ſpiritual Order 
no Treaſon ; and ſo that Houſe it ſelf will become liable to a juſt cenftrutticn 
either of injuſtice in them for fo conſenting, or of uſurpation, repreſenting none 
but themſelves, to expect that their voting or not voting ſhould obſtru the 
Commons: Who not tor five repulſes of the Lords, no not tor fifty, were to de- 
ſiſt from what in the name of the whole Kingdom they demanded, fo long 2 
thoſe Lords were none of our Lords. And for the Bill againſt root and branch 
tho? it paſod not in both Houſes till many of the Lords and ſome few of the 
Commons, either enticed away by the King, or overaw'd by the ſenſe of their 
own Malignancy, not prevailing, deſerted the Parlament, and made a fair ri. 
dance of themſelves ; that was no warrant for them who remain'a faithful, be. 
ing far the greater number, to lay aſide that Bill of root and branch, till the 
return of their fugitives z a Bill ſo neceſſary and ſo much defir'd by themſelves 
as by the People. 

This was the partzality, this degrading of the Biſhops, a thing fo wholeſome 
in the State, and ſo orthodoxal in the Church both ancient and retormed, which 
the King rather than aſſent to, will either hazard both his own and the Ringdm 
ruin, by our juſt defence againſt his force of arms; or proſtrate our conſciences in s 
blind obedience to himſelf, and thoſe men, whoſe ſuperſtition, zealous or unzealou, 
would inforce upon us an Antichriſtian tyranny in the Church, neither Primitive, 
Apoſtolical, nor more anciently univerſal than ſome other manifeſt corruptions, 

But he was bound, befides his judgment, by a meſt ſtrict and undiſpenſable Oath to 
preſerve that Order and the Rights of the Church. It he mean the Oath of hisC6- 
ronation, and that the letter of that Oath admit not to be interpreted either by 
equity, reformation, or better knowledge, then was the King bound by that 
Oath to grant the Clergy all thoſe Cuſtoms, Franchiſes, and Canonical Privi- 
leges granted to them by Edward the Confeſſor; and fo might one day, under 
prey of that Oath, and his conſcience, have brought us all again to Popery, 

ut had he ſo well remembred as he ought, the words to which he ſwore, he 
might have found himſelf no otherwiſe oblig*d there, than according to th? Laws 
of God, and true profeſſion of the Goſpel. For if thoſe following words, Eabliſ”; 
in this Kingdom, be ſet there to limit and lay preſcription on the Laws of God 
and truth of the Goſpel by man's eſtabliſhment, nothing can be more abſurd or 
more injurious to Religion. So that however the German Emperors or oth! 
Kings have levied all thoſe Wars on their Proteſtant Subjects under the colour of 
a blind and literal obſervance to an Oath, yet this King had leaſt pretence of al. 
Nor is it to be imagin'd, if what ſhall be eſtabliſh'd come in queſtion, but thut ibe 
Parlament ſhould overſway the King, and not he the Parlament. And by all Law 
and Reaſon that which the Parlament will not, is no more eſtablith'd in this King- 
dom, neither is the King bound by Oath to uphold it as a thing eſtabliſh'd. 

Had he gratified, he thinks, Antiepiſcopal Faction with his conſent, and ſaci i. 

the Church-government and Revenues to the fury of their covetouſneſs, &c. an Army 
had not bin raiſed. Wheras it was the fury of his own hatred to the profeſſors 
of true Religion which firſt incited him to preſecute them with the Sword of 
War, when Whips, Pillories, Exiles, and Impriſonments were not thought ſuf⸗ 
ficient, To colour which he cannot find wherwithal but that ſtale pretenc® 
of Charles the fifth, and other Popiſh Kings, that the Proteſtants had only © 
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tent to lay hands on the Church-revenues, a thing never in the thoughts of 
ais Parlament, till exhauſted by his endleſs War upon them, their neceſſity 
6 on that for the Commonwealth, which the luxury of Prelates had abus'd 
b{ore to a common miſchief, 

His conſent to the unlording of Biſhops (for to that he himſelf conſented, and 
it Canterbury the chief ſeat of their Pride, ſo God would have it) was from 
bis fire perſevaſton of their contenteaneſs to ſuffer a preſent diminution of their Rights. 
Can any man, reading this, not diſcern the pure mockery of a Royal Conlent, 
to delude us only for the preſent, meaning, it ſeems, when time ſhould 
{-rye, to revoke all? By this reckoning his conſents and his denials come all to 
one paſs : and we may hence perceive the wiſdom and the integrity of thoſe Votes 
which voted his Conceſſions at the Ifle of Wight for grounds of a laſting Peace. 
This he alledges, this Controverſy about Biſhops, 7o be the true ſtate of that diffe- 
rence between him and the Parlament. For he held Epiſcopacy both very Sacred 
and Divine; with this Judgment, and for this cauſe he withdrew from the Par- 
lament, and confeſſes that ſome men knew be was like to bring again the ſame 
fudgment which he carried with him, A fair and unexpected juſtification from 
his own mouth afforded to the Parlament, who notwithſtanding what they knew 


of his obſtinate mind, omitted not to uſe all thoſe means, and that patience to 
have gain'd him. 


As for Delinquents, he allows them to be but the neceſſary conſequences of his 


and their <withdrawing and defending. A pretty ſhift to mince the name of a De- 
ſinquent into a neceſſary Conſequent : what 1s a Traitor, but the neceſſary con- 
ſequence of his Treaſon ? What a Rebel, but of his Rebellion? From this 
conceit he would infer a Pretext only in the Parlament zo fetch in Delinguents, as if 
there had indeed been no ſuch caufe, but all the delinquency in London Tumults, 
Which is the over-worn theme, and ſtuffing of all his diſcourſes, 

This he thrice repeats to be the true ſtate and reaſon of all that War and De- 
vaſtation in the Land; and that of all the Treaties and Propoſitions offer'd him, 
he was reſolv*d never to grant the aboliſhing of Epiſcopal, or the eſtabliſhment of 
Preſbyterian Government. I would demand now of the Scots and Covenanters 
(for ſo I call them, as miſobſervers of the Covenant) how they will reconcile 
the preſervation of Religion and their Liberties, and the bringing of Delinquents to 
condign puniſhment, with the freedom, honour, and ſafety of this vow*d reſolution 
here, that eſteems all the Zeal of their proſtituted Covenant no better than 4 
miſe and ſhew of piety, a heat for reformation, filling them with prejudice, and 
trucking all equality and clearneſs of judgment in them, With theſe Principles 
who knows but that at length he might have come to take the Covenant, as o- 
thers whom they brotherly admit, have done before him? And then all, no 
doubt, had gone well, and ended in a happy peace. 

His Prayer is moſt of it borrow'd out of David; but what if it be anſwer'd 
him as the Jews, who truſted in Moſzs, were anſwer'd by our Saviour ; There 
one that accuſeth you, even David, whom you miſapply. 

He tells God, that his Enemies are many, but tells the People, when it ſerves his 
turn, they are but a faction of ſome few, prevailing over the major part of both Houſes, 

God knows he had no paſſion, deſign or preparation to embroil his Kingdom in a 
Civil Mar. True; for he thought his Kingdom to be 1ſachar, a ſtrong Aſs that 
would have couch*d down between 1wo burdens, the one of Prelatical Superſtition, 
the other of civil Tyranny : but what paſſion and deſign, what cloſe and open 
preparation he had made to ſubdue us to both theſe by terror and preventive 
force, all the Nation knows. 

The confidence of ſome Men had almoſt perfwaded him to ſuſpect his own innocence, 
As the words of Saint Pau! had almoſt perſwaded Agrippa to be a Chriſtian. 

ut almoſt in the work of repentance is as good as not at all. 

Cod, ſaith he, will find out bloody and deceitful Men, many of whom have not 
liv'd out half their days. It behov'd him to have been more cautious how he 
tempted God's finding out of blood and deceit, till his own years had been further 
ſpent, or that he had enjoy'd longer zhe fruits of his own violent Counſels. 

But inſtead of warineſs he adds another temptation, charging God 10 know 


bat the chief defign of this War was either to deſtroy his Perſon or to force his Fudg- 


ment. And thus his Prayer from the evil practice of unjuſt accuſing Men to 
» ariſes to the hideous raſhnels of accuſing God before men, to know that 
or 3 which all men know to be moſt falſe. 
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He prays, That God would forgive the People, for they know not what they dy. J. 
is an eaſy matter to ſay over what our Saviour ſaid ; but how he lov'd the Peg. 
ple, other Arguments than affected Sayings muſt demonſtrate. He who ſo oi 
hath preſum'd raſhly to appeal to the knowledge and teſtimony of God in things 
ſo evidently untrue, may be doubted what belief or eſteem he had of his for. 

iveneſs, either to himſelf, or thoſe for whom he would ſo feign that me; 
ould hear he pray*d. 


XN; Upon their ſeizing the Magazines, Forts, &c. 


O put the matter ſooneſt out of controverſy who was the firſt beginner 
| of this Civil War, ſince the beginning of all War may be dilcerr?4 not 


only by the firſt act of Hoſtility, but by the Counſels and Preparation; 
forezoing, it ſhall evidently appear that the King was ſtill foremoſt in all the. 
No King had ever at his firſt coming to the Crown more love and acclamation 
from a people; never any people found worſe requital of their loyalty and good 
affection : Firſt, by his extraordinary fear and miſtruſt that their Liberties 
and Rights were the impairing and diminiſhing of his Regal Power, the trve 
Original of Tyranny ; next, by his hatred to all thoſe who were eſteem'd rj. 
gious; doubting that their Principles too much aſſerted Liberty. This wa; 
quickly ſeen by the vehemence, and the cauſes alledg'd of his perſecuting, the 
other by his frequent and opprobrious diſſolution of Parlaments; after he had 
demanded more money of them, and they to obtain their Rights had granted him, 
than would have bought the Turk: out of Morea, and ſer free all the Greek, 


But when he ſought to extort from us, by way of Tribute, that which had 


been offer'd him conditionally in Parlament, as by a free People, and that 
thoſe Extortions were now conſum*d and waſted by the luxury of his Court, 
he began then (for ſtill the more he did wrong, the more he fear'd) before 
any Tumult or Inſurrection of the People, to take counſel how he might to- 
tally ſubdue them to his own will. Then was the deſign of German Horle, and 
Soldiers billeted in all parts; the Pulpits reſounded with no other Doctrine 
than that which gave ah Property to the King, and Paſſive Obedience to the 
Subject. After which innumerable forms and ſhapes of new Exactions and 
Exacters overſpread the Land: Nor was it enough to be impoveriſh'd, unle(s 
we were diſarm'd. Our Train'd-Bands, which are the truſtieſt and moſt proper 
ſtrength of a free Nation, had their Arms in divers Counties taken from them 
other Ammunition by deſign was ingroſs'd and kept in the Tower, not to be 
bought without a Licence, and at a high rate. 
Thus far, and many other ways were his Counſels and Prepazations before- 
hand with us, either to a Civil War, if it ſhould happen, or to ſubdue us wich. 
out a War, which is all one, until the raiſing of his two Armies agaialt th: 


| Scots, and the latter of them rais'd to the moſt perfidious breaking ot a folem! 


Pacification. 


After the beginning of this Parlament, whom he ſaw ſo reſolute and unani- 
mous to relieve the Commonwealth, and that the Earl of Strafford was con. 
demn'd to die, other of his evil Counſellors impeach'd and impriſon'd, to 
ſhew there wanted not evil Counſel within himſelf ſufficient to begin a War 


upon his Subjects, though no way by them provok'd, he ſends an Agent with 


Letters to the King of Denmark requiring aid againſt the Parlament, endea- 
yours to bring up both Armies, firſt the Engliſh, with whom 8000 1ri/þ Pa- 
piſts rais'd by Strafford, and a French Army were to join; then the Scots at New: 
caſtle, whom he thought to have encourag'd by telling them what money an 
horſe he was to have from Denmark, I mention not the 1ri/5 Conſpiracy til 
due place. Theſe and many other were his Counſels toward a Civil War. Hs 
Preparations, after thoſe two Armies were diſmiſs'd, could not ſuddenly be io 
open: Nevertheleſs there were 8000 Iriſb Papiſts which he refus'd to diſband, 
though intreated by both Houſes, firſt, for reaſons beſt known to himſelt, next. 
under pretence of lending them to the Spaniard; and ſo kept them andibu 
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ed till very near the month wherin that Rebellion broke forth, He was alſo 
raiſing Forces in London, pretendedly to ſerve the Portugal, but with intent to 
ſeize the Tower. Into which divers Cannonecrs were by him ſent; the Court 
was fortify'd with Ammunition, and Soldiers new liſted, follow'd the Kin 
from London, and appear'd at Kingſton ſome hundreds of Horſe in a warlike 
manner, with Waggons of Ammunition after them; the Queen in Holland 
was buying more; the Inhabitants of Zorkſhire and other Counties were call'd 
to Arms, and actual Forces rais'd, while the Parlament were yet petitioning 
in peace. 
* to the Act of Hoſtility, though not much material in whom firſt it began 
after ſuch Counſels and Preparations diſcover'd, and ſo far advanc'd by the 
King, yet in that act alſo he will be found to have had precedency, if not at 
London by the aſſault of his arm'd Court upon the naked People, and his at- 
tempt upon the Houſe of Commons, yet certainly at Hull, firſt by his cloſe 
Practices on that Town, next by his Siege. Thus whether Counſels, Prepa- 
rations, or Acts of Hoſtility be conſider'd, it appears with evidence enough, 
though much more might be ſaid, that the King is truly charg'd to be the firſt 
inner of theſe Civil Wars. To which may be added as a cloſe, that in the 

Ie of Wigbt he charg'd it upon himſelf at the public Treaty, and acquitted 
the Parlament. 

Bat as for the ſecuring of Hull and the public ſtores therin, and in other 

laces, it was no ſurpriſal of his Strength, the cuſtody wherof by Authority of 
ie was committed into hands moſt fit and moſt reſponſible for ſuch a 
traſt, It were a folly beyond ridiculous, to count ourſelves a free Nation, if 
the King, not in Parlament, but in his own Perſon, and againſt them, might ap- 
propriate to himſelf the ſtrength of a whole Nation as his proper Goods. What 
the Laws of the Land are, a Parlament ſhould know beſt, having both the life 
and death of Laws in their law-giving power: And the Law of England is, at 
beſt, but the reaſon of Parlament. The Parlament therſore, taking into their 


hands that wherof moſt properly they ought to have the keeping, committed 


no ſurpriſal. It they prevented him, that argu*d not at all either his innocency 
er unpreparedneſs, but their timely foreſight to uſe prevention. 

But what needed that? They knew his chiejeſt Arms left him were thoſe only 
which the ancient Chriſtians were wont to uſe againſt their Perſecutors, Prayers and 
Tears. O ſacred reverence of God, reſpect and ſhame of Men, whither were 
ye fled when theſe hypocriſies were utter'd? Was the Kingdom then at all 
that coſt of Blood to remove from him none but Prayers and Tears? What 
were thoſe thouſands of Blaſpheming Cavaliers about him, whoſe mouths let 
fly Oaths and Curſes by the volley ; were thoſe the Prayers? and thoſe Carouſes 
drunk to the Contuſion of all things good or holy, did thoſe miniſter the 
Tears? Were they Prayers and Tears that were liſted at York, muſter'd on 
Heworth Moore, and laid fiege to Hull for the guard of his Perſon ? Were 
Prayers and Tears at ſo high a rate in Hellaud, that nothing could purchaſe them 
but the Crown- Jewels? Yet they in Holland (ſuch word was ſent us) fold them 
for Guns, Carabines, Mortar-pieces, Cannons, and other deadly Inſtruments 
of War; which when they came to 7ork, were all no doubt by the merit of ſome 
great Saint ſuddenly transform'd into Prayers and Tears ; and being divided 
into Regiments and Brigades, were the only Arms that miſchiev'd us in all thoſe 
Battles and Encounters. | | 

Theſe were his chief Arms, whatever we muſt call them, and yet ſuch 
Arms as they who fought for the Commonwealth have by the help of better 
Prayers vanquiſh'd and brought to nothing. 
| He bewails his want of the Militia, not /o much in reference to his own protecti- 
en as the People's, whoſe many and ſore Oppreſſions grieve bim. Never conſidering 

how il! for ſeventeen years together he had protected them, and that theſe miſe- 
ries of the People are ſtill his own handy-work, having ſmitten them like a fork- 

Arrow, ſo ſore into the Kingdom's ſides, as not to be drawn out and cured 
without the inciſion of more fleſh. | 

He tells us that what he wants in the hands of Power, he has in the wings of 
Faith and Prayer. But they who made no reckoning of thoſe * while they 

that power in their hands, may eaſily miſtake the Wings of Faith for the 
Wings o Preſumption, and ſo fall headlong. | 
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We meet next with a compariſon, how apt let them judge that have travelbd 
to Mecca, That the Parlament have hung the Majeſty of Kingſhip in an airy imas;. 
nation of Regality, between the Privileges of both Houſes, like the Tomb of Mahomet 
He knew not that he was E the death and burial of a Ti Tyran- 
ny, that ſpurn'd down thoſe Laws which gave it lite and being, ſo long as ir 
endur'd to be a regulated Monarchy. N 

He counts it an injury not io have the ſole Power in himſelf to help or hurt any 
and that the Militia which he holds to be his undoubted Right, ſhould be diſpopd Fs 
the Parlament thinks fit : And yet confeſſes that if he had it in his actual diſpo- 
ſing, he would defend thoſe whom he calls his good Subjetts from thoſe Men's gi. 
olence and fraud, who would perſwade the World that none but Wolves are fit to be 
truſted with the cuſtody of the Shepherd and his Flock. Surely, if we may gueſs 
whom he means here, by knowing whom he hath ever moſt oppos'd in this 
Cantroverſy, we may then afſure ourſelves that by violence and fraud he 
means that which the Parlament hath done in ſettling the Militia, and thoſe the 
Wolves, into whoſe hands it was by them intruſted : which draws a clear con- 
feſſion from his own mouth, that if the Parlament had left him ſole Power 
of the Militia, he would have us'd it to the deſtruction of them and chair 
Friends. 

As for ſole power of the Mililia which he claims as a Right no leſs un- 
doubted than the Crown, 1t hath been oft enough told him, that he hath no 
more Authority over the Sword than over the Law; over the Law he hath none, 
cither to cftabliſh or to abrogate, to interpret or to execute, but only by his 
Courts and in his Courts, Wherof the Parlament is higheſt : no more therfore 
hath he power of the Militia, which is the Sword, either to uſe or to diſpoſe, 
but with conſent of Parlament ; give him but that, and as good give him all 
our Laws and Liberties. For if the power of the Sword were any where ſepa- 
rate and undepending from the power of Law, which is originally ſeared in 
the higheſt Court, then were that power of the Sword higher than the power 
of Law, and being at one Man's diſpoſal, might when he pleas'd controul the 
Law, and enſlave us. Such power as this did the King in open terms challenge 
to have over us, and brought thouſands to help him win it; ſo much more good 
at fighting than at underſtanding, as to perſwade themſelves that they fought 
then for the Subject's Liberty. 

He is contented, becauſe he knows no other remedy, to reſign this power 
for his own time, but not for bis Succeſſors : So diligent and careful he is that we 
ſhould be Slaves, if not to him, yet to his Poſterity, and fain would leave vs 
the Legacy of another War about it. But the Parlament have done well 
to remove that queſtion : whom, as his manner is to dignity with ſome 
good name or other, he calls now a many-headed Hydra of Government, ful i 
fatlious diſtractions, and not more eyes than months. Yet ſurely not more mouths, 
or not ſo wide as the diſſolute Rabble of all his Courtiers had, both Hees and 
Shees, 1f there were any Males among them. 

He would prove that to govern by Parlament hath a Monſtraſity rather tho: 
Perfection; and grounds his Argument upon two or three eminent Abſurdities: 
Firſt, by placing Counſel in the Senſes, next, by turning the Senſes out of the 
Head, and in lieu therof placing Power ſupreme above ſenſe and reaſon; which 
be now the greater Monſtroſities? Further to diſpute what kind of Govern- 
ment is beſt, would be a long Theme; it ſufficeth that his reaſons here to! 
Monarchy are found weak and inconſiderable. 

He bodes much horror and bad infiuence after his Eclipſe. He ſpeaks his wiſhes; 
but they who by weighing prudently things paſt, foreſee things to come, tie 
beſt Divination, may hope rather all good ſucceſs and happineſs, by removing 
that darkneſs, which the miſty cloud of his Prerogative made between us and a 
peaceful Reformation, which is our true Sun-light, and not he, though fe 
would be taken for our Sun itſelf. And wherfore ſhould we not hope to be 
govern'd more happily without a King, whenas all our miſery and trouble 
_ either by a King, or by our neceſſary vindication and defence 4. 
gainſt him, : 

He would be thought ird to Perjury, by having granted the Militia, bY 
which his Oath bound him to protect the People. If he can be perjur'd in grant. 
ing that, why doth he refuſe for no other cauſe the aboliſhing of Epic. 
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But never was any Oath ſo blind as to ſwear him to protect Delinquents againſt 
Juſtice, but to protect all the People in that Order, and by thoſe hands which 
the Parlament ſhould adviſe him to, and the protected confide in; and not un- 
der the ſhew of Protection to hold a violent and incommunicable Sword over us 
as ready to be let fall upon our own necks, as upon our Enemies; nor to 
make our own Hands and Weapons fight againſt our own Liberties. 

By his parting with the Militia he takes to himſelf much praiſe of his afſu- 
rance in God's protection; and to the Parlament imputes the fear of not daring 10 
adventure the injuſtice of their attions upon any other way of ſafety. But whertore 
came not this aſſurance of God's Protection to him, till the Militia was wrung 
out of his hand? It ſhould ſeem by his holding it fo faſt, that his own Actions 
and Intentions had no leſs of injuſtice in them, than what he charges upon 
others, whom he terms Chaldeans, Sabeans, and the Devil himſelf, But Job us'd 
no ſuch Militia againſt thoſe Enemies, nor ſuch a Magazine as was at Hull, 
which this King ſo contended for, and made War upon us, that he might have 
wherwithal to make War againſt us. 

He concludes, that although they take all from him, yet can they not obſtru# his 
way to Heaven. It was no handſome occaſion, by teigning obſtructions where 
they are not, to tell us whither he was going: he ſhould have ſhut the door, 
and pray*d in ſecret, not here in the high Street. Private Prayers in public, 
alk ſomething of whom they aſk not, and that ſhall be their Reward, 


XI. Upon the Nineteen Propoſitions, &c. 


Anſwer : But he inſiſts upon the old Plea of hig Conſcience, Honour and 

Reaſon ; uſing the plauſibility of large and indefinite words, to defend 
himſelf at ſuch a diſtance as may hinder the eye of common judgment from all 
diſtin& view and examination of his reaſoning. He would buy ihe peace of his 
People at any rate, ſave only the parting with his Conſcience and Honour, Yet ſhews 
not how it-can happen that the Peace of a People, if otherwiſe to be bought 
at any rate, ſhould be inconſiſtent or at variance with the Conſcience and Ho- 
nour ofa King. Till then we may receive it for a better ſentence, that no- 
thing ſhould be more agreeable to the Conſcience and Honour of a King, than 
to preſerve his Subjects in peace, eſpecially from Civil War. 

And which of the Propoſitions were obtruded on him with the point of the Sword, 
till he firſt with the point of the Sword thruſt from him both the Propoſitions 
and the Propounders ? He never reckons thoſe violent and mercileſs Obtruſi- 
ons, which for almoſt twenty years he had been forcing upon tender Conſciences 
by all ſorts of Perſecution, till through the multitude of them that were to 
ſuffer, it could be no more call'd a Perſecution, but a plain War. From which 
when firſt the Scots, then the Engliſh were conſtrain'd to defend themſelves, 
| * their juſt defence is that which he calls here, Their making War upon his 


() F the nineteen Propoſttions he names none in particular, neither ſhall the 


He grudges that /o many things are requir'd of him, and nothing Mer'd bim in 
requital of thoſe favours which he had granted. What could fatiate the deſires of 
Man, who being King of England, and Maſter of almoſt two Millions 
yearly, was ſtill in want; and thoſe acts of Juſtice which he was to do in duty, 
counts done as favours, and ſuch favours as were not done without the avari- 
tious hopes of other Rewards beſides ſupreme Honour, and the conſtant Re- 
venue of his place ? 

This Honour, he ſaith, they did him, to put him on the giving part. And ſpake 
truer than he intended, it being meerly for honour's ſake that they did ſo; not 
that it belong'd to him of right: For what can he give to a Parlament, who 
receives all he hath from the People, and for the People's good ? Yet now he 

ings his own conditional Rights to conteſt and be preferr d before the Peo- 
Ple's good; and yet unleſs it be in order to their good, he hath no Rights at all 
reigning by the Laws of the Land, not by his own; which Laws are 0 
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alth; even to the taking away of Kingſhip itſelf, when it grows too 
maſtertul and burdenſome, For every Commonwealth is in general defir'd 
a Society ſufficient of itſelf in all things conducible to well-being and commo. 
dious lite. Any of which requiſite things, if it cannot have without the gift or 
favour of a fingle Perſon, or without leave of his private reaſon or his conſci.. 
ence, it cannot be thought ſufficient of itſelf, and by conſequence no Common. 
wealth, nor free; but a multitude of Vaſſals in the poſſeſſion and domain of one 
abſolute Lord, and wholly obnoxious to his will, If the King have power to 
give or deny any thing to his Parlament, he muſt do it either as a Perſon ſevera! 
trom them, or as one greater; neither of which will be allow'd him: not to be 
conſider'd feverally from them; for as the King of England can do no wrong, 
ſo neither can he do right but in his Courts and by his Courts; and what is .- 
gally done in them, ſhall be deem'd the King's aſſent, though he as a ſeveral Per. 
fon ſhall judge or endeavour the contrary ; ſo that indeed without his Courts, or 
againſt them, he is no King. It thertore he obtrude upon us any public miſ. 
chief, or withhold from us any general good, which is wrong in the higheſt de- 
gree, he muſt do it as a Tyrant, not as a King of England, by the known Max- 
1ms of our Law, Neither can he, as one greater, give aught to the Parlament 
which is not in their own power, but he muſt be alſo greater than the Kingdom 
which they repreſent: ſo that to honour him with giving part was a meer 
civility, and may be well term'd the courteſy of England, not the King's due. 
But the zncommunicable Jewel of his Conſcience he will not give, but reſerve to 
himſelf. It ſeems that his Conſcience was none of the Crown- Jewels; for thoſe 
we know were in Holland, not incommunicable to buy Arms againſt Subjects. 
Being therfore but a private Jewel, he could not have done a greater pleaſure 
to the Kingdom than by reſerving it to himſelf. But he, contrary to what is 
here proteſsd, would have his Conſcience not an incommunicable, but a uni- 
verſal Conſcience, the whole Kingdom's Conſcience. Thus what he ſeems to 
fear leſt we ſhould raviſh from him, is our chief complaint that he obtruded up- 
on us; we never forc'd him to part with his Conſcience, but it was he that 


would have forc'd us to part with ours, 


Some things he taxes them to have offer*d him, which while be had the Miſtery 
of his Reaſon, he would never conſent to. Very likely ; but had his reaſon maſter'd 
him as it ought, and not been maſter*d long ago by his ſenſe and humour (as the 
breeding of moſt Kings hath been ever ſenſual and moſt humour'd) perhaps he 
would have made no difficulty. Mean while at what a fine paſs is the King- 
dom, that mult depend in greateſt Exigencies upon the fantaſy of a King's Rea- 
ſon, be he wiſe or fool, who arrogantly ſhall anſwer all the Wiſdom of the Land, 
that what they offer ſeems to him unreaſonable ? 

He prefers his /ove of Truth before his love of the People. His love of Truth 
would have led him to the ſearch of Truth, and have taught him not to lean 
ſo much upon his own underſtanding. He met at firſt with Doctrines of unac- 
countable Prerogative ; in them he reſted, becauſe they pleas'd him; they ther- 


fore pleas'd him becauſe they gave him all: and this he calls his love of Truth, 


and prefers it before love of his People's Peace. : 
Some things they propos'd which would have wounded the inward peace ef li. 


Conſcience, The more our evil hap, that three Kingdoms ſhould be thus pe- 


ſter'd with one Conſcience ; who chiefly ſcrupled to grant us that which the 
Parlament advis'd him to, as the chief means of our public Welfare and Refor- 
mation. Theſe ſcruples to many perhaps ſeem pretended ; to others, 3 45 
good grounds, may ſeem real; and that it was the juſt judgment of God, that 
he who was ſo cruel and ſo remorſeleſs to other Men's Conſciences, ſhould hate 
a Conſcience within him as cruel to himſelf ; conſtraining him, as he conftrain'd 
others, and inſnaring him by ſuch Ways and Counſels as were certain to be his 
deſtruction. | 


Other things though he could approve, yet in honour and policy he thought fit 40 aenys 


teſt he ſhould ſeem to dare deny nothing. By this means he will be ſure, what with 


Reaſon, Conſcience, Honour, Policy, or Punctilio's, to be found never un r 
niſh'd of a denial : Whether it were his envy not to be overbounteous, of! 

the ſubmiſſneſs of our aſking ſtirr'd up in him a certain pleaſure of denying. 
Good Princes have thought it their chicf happineſs to be always 1 1 8 * 
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goo{ things, for the things ſake ; if things indifferent, for the People's ſake, 
while this man fits calculating variety of excuſes how he may grant leaſt, as 
if his whole ſtrength and royalty were plac'd in a meer negative. 

Of one Propoſition eſpecially he laments him much, that they would bind 
him to @ general and implicit conſent for whatever they defir?d. Which though I find 
not among the nineteen, yet undoubtedly the Oath of his Coronation binds him 
to no leſs; neither is he at all by his office to interpoſe againſt a Parlament in the 
making or not making of any Law; but to take that tor juſt and good legally, 
which is there decreed, and to ſee it executed accordingly. Nor was he ſet over 
us to vie wiſdom with his Parlament, but to be guided by them: any of whom 
poſſibly may as far excel him in the gift of wiſdom, as he them in place and dig- 
nity. But much nearer is it to impoſſibility that any King alone ſhould be wiſer 
than all his Council; ſure enough it was not he, though no King ever before 
him ſo much contended to have it thought ſo. And if the Parlament ſo thought 
not, but deſir*d him to follow their advice and deliberation in things of public 
concernment, he accounts it the ſame Propoſition, as if Sampſon had been mov'd 
zo putting out his eyes, that the Philiſtines might abuſe him, And thus out of an 
unwiſe or pretended fear leſt others ſhould make a ſcorn of him for yielding to 
his Parlament, he regards not to give cauſe of worſe Suſpicion that he made a 
{corn of his regal Oath, 

But to exclude him from all power of denial ſeems an arrogance ; in the Parlament 
he means: what in him then to deny againſt the Parlament? None at all b 
what he argues: For, by petitioning, they confeſs their Inferiority, and that obliges 
them to reſt, if not ſatisfy'd, yet quieted with ſuch an anſwer as the will and reaſon 
of their Superior thinks fit to give. Firſt, petitioning in better Engliſh, is no more 
than requeſting or requiring; and men require not tavours only, but their due, 
and that not only from Superiors, but from Equals, and Inferiors alſo. The 
nobleſt Romans, when they ſtood for that which was a kind of regal honour, 
the Conſulſhip, were wont in a ſubmiſſive manner to go about, and beg that 
higheſt Dignity of the meaneſt Plebeians, naming them man by man; which in 
their tongue was calPd Petitio conſulatus. And the Parlament of England pe- 
tition'd the King, not becauſe all of them were inferior to him, but becauſe he 
was ſuperior to any one of them, which they did of civil cuſtom, and for fa- 
ſhion's ſake more than of duty; tor by plain Law cited before, the Parlament 
is his Superior, 

But what Law in any tryal or diſpute enjoins a Free-man to reſt quieted, 
though not ſatisfied with the will and reaſon of his Superior ? It were a mad 
Law that would ſubject reaſon to ſuperiority of place. And if our higheſt con- 
ſultations and purpos'd Laws muſt be terminated by the King's Will, then is the 
Will of one man our Law, and no ſuttlety of diſpute can redeem the Parlament 
and Nation from being Slaves: neither can any Tyrant require more than that 
his will or reaſon, though not ſatis{ying, ſhould yet be reſted in, and determine 
all things, We may conclude thertore that when the Parlament petition'd 
the King, it was but meerly form, let it be as fooliſh and abſurd as he pleaſes. 
It cannot certainly be ſo abſurd as what he requires, that the Parlament ſhould 
confine their own and all the Kingdom's reaſon to the will of one man, becauſe 
it was his hap to ſucceed his Father. For neither God nor the Laws have ſub- 
jected us to his will, nor ſet his reaſon to be our Sovereign above Law (which 


muſt needs be, if he can ſtrangle it in the birth) but ſer his Perſon over us in 


the ſovereign execution of ſuch Laws as the Parlament eſtabliſh. The Parlament 
therfore without any uſurpation hath had it always in their power to limit and 
confine the exorbitancy of Kings, whether they call it their Will, their Reaſon, 
or their Conſcience. | | 
But this above all was never expected, nor is it to be endur'd, that a King, who 
is bound by Law and Oath to follow the advice of his Parlament, ſhould be r 
mitted to except againſt them as young Stateſmen, and proudly to ſuf} his 
following their advice, until his ſeven years experience had ſhewn him how well they 
could govern themſelves. Doubtleſs the Law never ſuppos'd ſo great an arro- 
gance could be in one Man ; that he whoſe ſeventeen years unexperience had 
almoſt ruin'd all, ſhould fit another ſeven years School-maſter, to tutor thoſe 
who were ſent by the whole Realm to be his Counſellors and Teachers. And 
With what Modeſty can he pretend to be a Stateſman himſelf ; who with 25 a= 
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ther's King-craft and his own, did never that of his own accord which was not 
directly oppoſite to his profeſsd Intereſt both at home and abroad  diſcontentin 
and alienating his Subjects at home, weakning and deſerting his Confederarcs 
abroad, and with them the common cauſe ot Religion? So that the whole 
courſe of his Reign, by an example of his own furniſhing, hath reſembled PG. 
eton more than Phæbus, and forc'd the Parlament to drive like Febu; which ©. 
mien taken from his own mouth God hath not diverted. 

And he on the other fide might have remembred that the Parlament fit in 
that body, not as his Subjects, but as his Superiors, call'd, not by him, but by 
the Law; not only twice every year, but as oft as great affairs require, 40 J 
his Counſellors and Didators, tho? he ſtomach it; nor to be diſſolv'd at his plea. 


ſure, but when all grievances be firſt remov'd, all Petitions heard and anſwers. 


This is not only Reaſon, but the known Law of the Land. 

I hen he heard that Propefitions would be ſent him, he ſat conjecturing what they 
would propound; and becauſe they propounded what he expected not, he takes 
that to be a warrant for his denying them. But what did he expect? He ex- 
pected that the Parlament would reinforce ſome old Laws. But it thoſe Laws 
were not a ſufficient remedy to all grievances, nay were found to be grievances 
themſelves, when did we loſe that other part of our freedom to eſtabliſh new? 
He thought /ome injuries done by himjelf and others to the Commonwealth were 90 
be repair d. But how could that be, while he the chief Offender took upon him 
to be ſole Judge both of the injury and the reparation ? He ftaid till the advantage 
of his Crown conſider'd might induce him to condeſcend to the People's good. When- 
as the Crown itlelt with all thoſe advantages were therfore given him, that the 
people's good ſhould be firſt conſider'd; not bargain'd for, and bought by in- 
ches with the bribe of more offertures and advantages to his Crown. He look'd 


for moderate deſires of due Reformation ;, as it any ſuch deſires could be immode- 


rate. He look'd for ſuch a Reformation both in Church and State, as might pre- 
ſerve the roots of every grievance and abuſe in both till growing (Which he 
calls the foundation and eſſentials) and would have only the excreſcencies of Evil 
prun'd away for the preſent, as was plotted before, that they might grow faſt 
enough between Triennial Parlaments to hinder them by work enough be- 
ſides from ever ſtriking at the root. He alledges, They ſhould have had regard 1 
the Laws in force, to the Wiſdom and Piety of former Parlaments, to the ancient and 
univerjal Pratticeof Chriſtian Churches, As if they who come with full authority 
to redreſs public grievances, which oftimes are Laws themſelves, were to have 
their hands bound by Laws in force, or the ſuppoſition of more piety and wil- 
dom in their Anceſtors, or the practice of Churches heretofore, whole Fathers, 
notwithſtanding all theſe pretences, made as vaſt alterations to free themſelves 
from ancient Popery. For all Antiquity that adds or varies from the Scripture 
is no more warranted to our ſafe imitation, than what was done the Age before 
at Trent, Nor was there need to have deſpair'd of what could be eſtabliſh'd in 
licu of what was to be annulPd, having before his eyes the Government of ſo 
many Churches beyond the Seas; whole pregnant and ſolid reaſons wrought ſo 
with the Parlament, as to deſire a Uniformity rather with all other Proteſtants, 
than to be a Schiſm divided from them under a Conclave of thirty Biſhops, and 
a Crew of irreligious Prieſts that gaped for the ſame Preterment. 

And wheras he blames thoſe Propoſitions for not containing what they ought, 
what did they mention, but to vindicate and reftore the Rights of Parlament in. 
vaded by Cabin Councils, the Courts of Juſtice obſtructed, and the Government 
of Church innovated and corrupted ? All theſe things he might eafily have ob. 
ſerv'd in them, which he affirms he could not find; but found hoſe demanding 
in Parlament who were /ookt upon before as fattious in the State, and ſcbiſinatical fo 
the Church; and demanding not only Toleration for themſelves in their vanity, nov 
ty, and confuſion, but alſo an extirpation of that Government whoſe Rights they has 
a mind to invade. Was this man ever likely to be advis'd, who with ſucha Pre- 
judice and diſeſteem ſets himſelf againſt his choſen and appointed Counfellors 3 
likely ever to admit of Reformation, who cenſures all the Government of 0- 
ther Proteſtant Churches as bad as any Papiſt could have cenſur'd them? And 

what King had ever his whole Kingdom in ſuch contempt, ſo to wrong and dil- 
honour the free elections of his People, as to judge them whom the Nation thought 
worthieſt to fit with him in Parlament, few elſe but ſuch as were puniſhable % 
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the Laws : yet knowing that time was, when to be a Proteſtant, to be a Chriſti- 
an, was by Law as puniſhable as to be a Traitor; and that our Saviour himſelf 
coming to reform his Church, was accus'd of an intent to invade Cæſar's right, 
as good a right as the Prelate Biſhops ever had ; the one being got by force, 
the other by ſpiritual ufurpation, and both by force upheld, 

He admires and falls into an extaſy that the Parlament ſhould ſend him ſuch a 
horrid Propoſition, as the removal of Epiſcopacy. But expect from him in an exta- 
ſy no other reaſons of his admiration than the dream and tautology of what he 
hath ſo oft repeated, Law, Antiquity, Anceſtors, Proſperity, and the like, 
which will be therfore not worth a ſecond Anſwer, but may paſs with his own 
compariſon, into the common ſewer of other Popiſh arguments. 

Had the two Houſes ſu'd out their Livery from the Wardſhip of Tumults, he 
could ſooner have believ'd them. It concern'd them firſt to ſue out their Li- 
very from the unjuſt Wardſhip of his encroaching Prerogative. And had he al- 
ſo redeem*d his overdated minority from a Pupilage under Biſhops, he would 
much leſs have miſtruſted his Parlament; and never would have ſet fo baſe a 
character upon them, as to count them no better than the Vaſſals of certain 
nameleſs men, whom he charges to be ſuch as hunt after Faction with their Hounds 
the Tumults, And yet the Biſhops could have told him, that Nimrod, the firſt 
that hunted after Faction, is reputed by ancient Tradition the firſt that founded 
Monarchy ; whence it appears that to hunt after Faction is more properly the 
King's Game, and thoſe Hounds, which he calls the Vulgar, have been often 
halloo'd to from Court, of whom the mungrel ſort have been intic'd; the reſt 
have not loſt their ſcent, but underſtood aright that the Parlament had that part 
to aft which he had fail'd in; that zruft to diſchaage, which he had broken; that 
gate and honour to preſerve, which was far beyond his, the eſtate and honour of 
the Commonwealth, which he had imbezl'd. | 

Let ſo far doth ſelf- opinion or falſe principles delude and tranſport him, as to 
think the concurrence of his reaſon to the Votes of Parlament, not only political, 
but natural, and as neceſſary to the begetting, or bringing forth of any one compleat 
aft of public wiſdom as the Sun's influence is neceſſary to all nature's productions. So 
that the Parlament, it ſeems, is but a Female, and without his proercative Rea- 
ſon can produce no Law : Wiſdom, it ſeems, to a King 1s natural, to a Par- 
lament not natural, but by conjunction with the King: yet he profeſſes to hold 
his Kingly Right by Law ; and if no Law could be made but by the great Council 
of a Nation, which we now term a Parlament, then certainly it was a Par- 
lament that firſt created Kings; and not only made Laws before a King was in 
being, but thoſe Laws eſpecially wherby he holds his Crown. He ought 
then to have ſo thought of a Parlament, if he count it not Male, as of his 
Mother, which to civil Being created both him and the Royalty he wore. And 
if it hath bin anciently interpreted the preſaging ſign of a future Tyrant, but 
to dream of copulation with his Mother, what can it be leſs than actual Tyran- 
ny to affirm waking, that the Parlament, which is his Mother, can neither con- 
ceive or bring forth any authoritative Af without his maſculine coition ? Nay, 
that his Reaſon is as celeſtial and life-giving to the Parlament, as the Sun's in- 
fluence is to the Earth : What other notions but theſe or ſuch like, could ſwell 
up Caligula to think himſelf a God ? 

But to be rid of theſe mortifying Propoſitions, he leaves tyrannical evaſion 
uneſſay'd ; firſt, that they are not the joint and free defires of both Houſes, or the ma- 
Jor part; next, that the choice of many Members was carried on by Faction. The 
tormer of theſe is already diſcover'd to be an old device put firſt in practice by 
Charles the fifth, ſince Reformation : Who when the Proteſtants of Germany for 
their own defence join'd themſelves in a League, in his Declarations and Re- 
monſtrances laid the fault only upon ſome few (for it was dangerous to take no- 
uce of too many Enemies) and accuſed them that under colour of Re- 
ligion they had a purpoſe to invade his and the Church's right ; by which po- 
licy he deceiv'd many of the German Cities, and kept them divided from that 

ague, until they ſaw themſelves brought into a ſnare. That other Cavil a- 
gainſt the People's choice puts us in mind rather what the Court was wont to do, 
and how to tamper with Elections: neither was there at that time any Faction 
— or, or more likely to do ſuch a buſineſs than they themſelves Who com- 
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But he muſt chew ſuch Morſels, as Propoſitions, ere he let them down, 80 let 
him; but if the Kingdom ſhall taſte nothing but after his chewing, what docs 
he make of the Kir gdom but a great Baby? The ftreightneſs of his Conſcience wilt 
not give him leave 'o ſwallow down ſuch Camels of ſacrilege and injuſtice as others dy 
This is the Phariſee up and down, I am not as other men are. But what Camels 
of injuſt ice he could devour, all his three Realms were witneſs, which was 
the cauſe that they almoſt periſh'd for want of Parlaments. And he that will 
be unjuſt to man, wil! be ſacrilegious to God; and to bereave a Chriſtian Con. 
ſcience of liberty for no other reaſon than the narrowneſs of his own Con. 
ſcience, is the moſt unjuſt meaſure to man, and the worſt ſacrilege to Gol 
Thai oth-r, which he calls Sacrilege, of taking from the Clergy that ſuperllu- 
ous Wealth, which antiquity as old as Conſtantine, from the credit of a divine 
Viſion, counted poiſon in the Church, hath been ever moſt oppos'd by men whose 
righteouſneſs in other matters hath been leaſt obſerv'd. He concludes, as his 
manner is, with high commendation of his own 4nbiaſsd Rectitude, and believes 
nothing to be in them that diſſent from him, but Faction, Innovation, and par- 
ticular Deſigns. Of theſe Repetitions I find no end, no not in his Prayer , 
which being founded upon deceitful Principles, and a fond hope that God will 
bleſs him in thoſe his Errors, which he calls hone/?, finds a fit anſwer at 
St. James, Ye aſk and receive not, becauſe ye aſk amiſs. As for the truth and ſin- 
cerity which he prays may be always found in thoſe his Declarations to th: 
people, the contrariety of his own actions will bear eternal witneſs, how lit! 
careful or ſolicitous he was, what he promis'd or what he utter'd there. 


XII . Upon the Rebellion it Ireland. 


to the number of 154000 by their own computation, although /o ſuc- 

den and fo violent, as at firſt to amaze all men that were not accel- 
ſary 3 yet from whom, and from what counſels it firſt ſprung, neither was, nor 
could be poſſibly ſo ſecret, as the Contrivers therof, blinded with vain hope, 
or the deſpair that other Plots would ſucceed, ſuppos'd : For it cannot be ima. 
ginable that the Jriſh, guided by ſo many ſuttle and Italian heads of the Remih 
Party, ſhould fo far have loſt the uſe of reaſon, and indeed of common ſenſe, 
as not ſupported with other ſtrength than their own, to begin a War ſo deſpe- 
rate and irreconcilable againſt both Zxgland and Scetland at once. All other Na- 
tions from whom they could expect aid, were buſied to the utmoſt in their 
own moſt neceſſary Concernments. It remains then that either ſome authority, 


T HE Rebellion and horrid Maſſacre of Engliſh Proteſtants in Jreland, 


or ſome great aſſiſtance promis'd them from England, was that wheron they 


chiefly truſted. And as it is not difficult to diſcern from what inducing Caut: 
this Inſurrection firſt aroſe, ſo neither was it hard at firſt to have applyd ſome 
effe&tual Remedy, though not prevention. But the aſſurance which they hat 
in e that no remedy ſhould be apply'd, was it ſeems, one of the chur! 
reaſons that drew on their undertaking. | 

Seeing then the main incitement and authority for this Rebellion muſt be needs 
deriv'd from England, it will be next inquir'd who was the prime Author. The 
King here denounces a Malediction temporal and eternal, not ſimply to the Au- 
thor, but to the malicious Author of this bloodſhed : and by that limitation 
may exempt, not himſelf only, but perhaps the 7-i/þ Rebels themſelves, Wi 
never will confeſs to God or Man that any blood was ſhed by them malicioully; | 
but either in the Catholic Cauſe, or common Liberty, or ſome other {pect9' 
Plea, which the Conſcience from grounds both good and evil uſually ſuggeſts 
to itſelf, therby thinking to elude the direct force of that imputation whuC: 
lies upon them. | : 

Yet he acknowledges it fell out as a moſt unhappy advantage of ſome mens Mace 


againſt him : but indeed of moſt mens juſt ſuſpicion, by finding in it no fuc 
wide departure or diſagreement from the ſcope of his former Counſels and Pro 


ceedings, And that he himſelf was the Author of that Rebellion, he * 
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hoth here and elſewhere, with many Imprecations, but no ſolid evidence : 
What on the other ſide againſt his denial hath bin affirm'd in three Kingdoms, 
being here briefly ſet in view, the Reader may ſo judge as he finds cauſe. 

This is moſt certain, that the King was ever friendly to the 1rifb Papiſts, and 
in his third year, againſt the * advice of Parlament, like a kind of Pope, 


ſold them many Indulgencies for money; and upon all occaſions advancing the 
Popiſh Party, and * under-hand by Prieſts, who were made his A- 
gents, ingag'd the 1ri# Papiſts in a War againſt the Scotch Proteſtants, To 
that end he furniſh'd them, and had them train'd in Arms, and kept them 
up the only Army in his three Kingdoms, till the very burſt of that Rebellion. 
The Summer before that diſmal OZober, a Committee of moſt active Papiſts, all 
fince in the head of that Rebellion, were in great favour at White-Hall ; and 
admitted to many private Conſultations with the King and 1 And to 
make it evident that no mean matters were the ſubject of thoſe Conferences, at 
their requeſt he gave away his peculiar right to more than five 1r;þ Counties, 
for the payment of an inconſiderable Rent. 'They departed not home till 
within two months before the Rebellion; and were either from the firſt break 
ing out, or ſoon after, found to be the chief Rebels themſelves. But what 
ſhould move the King, beſides his own inclination to Popery, and the preva- 
lence of his Queen over him, to hold ſuch frequent and cloſe meetings with a 
Committee of Iriſb Papiſts in his own Houſe, while the Parlament of England 
ſite unadviſed with, is declared by a Scotch Author, and of it ſelf is clear 
enough. The Parlament at the beginning of that Summer, having put Straf- 
ford to death, impriſon'd others his chief Favourites, and driven the reſt to fly 
the King, who had in vain tempted both the Scotch and the Engliſh Army to 
come up againſt the Parlament and City, finding no compliance anſwerable to 
his hope from the Proteſtant Armies, betakes himſelf laſt to the Iriſb, who had 
in readineſs an Army of eight thouſand Papiſts, and a Committee here of the 
ſame Religion. And with them, who thought the time now come to do eminent 
ſervice for the Church of Rome againſt a Puritan Parlament, he concludes that 
ſo ſoon as both Armies in England ſhould be diſbanded, the Jriſb ſhould appear 
in Arms, maſter all the Proteſtants, and help the King againſt his Parlament. 
And we need not doubt that thoſe five Counties were given to the Ii for other 
reaſon than the four Northern Counties had bin a little before offer*d to the 
Scots, The King in Auguſt takes a journey into Scotland; and overtaking the 
Scotch Army then on their way home, attempts the ſecond time to pervert them, 
but without ſucceſs. No ſooner come into Scotland, but he lays a Plot, fo faith 
the Scotch Author, to remove out of the way ſuch of the Nobility there, as 
were moſt likely to withſtand, or not to further his deſigns. This being diſ- 
cover'd, he ſends from his ſide one Dillon a Papiſt Lord, ſoon after a chief 
Rebel, with Letters into Ireland; and diſpatches a Commiſſion under the Great 
veal of Scotland at that time in his own cuſtody, commanding that they ſhould 
forthwith, as had bin formerly agreed, cauſe all the Iriſb to riſe in Arms. Who 
no ſooner had receiv*d ſuch command, but obey'd ; and began in Maſſacre, for 
they knew no other way to make ſure the Proteſtants, which was commanded 
them expreſly z and the way, it ſeems, left to their diſcretion, He who hath a 
mind to read the Commiſſion it ſelf, and ſound reaſon added why it was not 
likely to be forg'd, beſides the atteſtation of ſo many Iriſb themſelves, may have 
recourſe to a Book, intitled, The Myſtery of Iniquity. | 

After the Rebellion broken out, which in words only he deteſted, but under- 
hand favour'd and promoted by all the offices of friendſhip, correſpondence, and 
what poſſible aid he could afford them, the particulars wherof are too many 
to be inſerted here, I ſu poſe no underſtanding man could longer doubt who 
was Author or Inſtigator x 
them eſpecially to that Declaration of Fuly 164.3, concerning this matter. A- 
gainſt which Teſtimonies, Likelihoods, Evidences, and apparent Actions of 
his own, being ſo abundant, the bare denial of one man, though with impreca- 
uon, cannot in any reaſon countervail. ; 

As for the Commiſſion granted them, he thinks to evade that by retorting, 
that ſome in England fight againſt him, and yet pretend bis authority. But though 
a Parlament by the known Laws may affirm juſtly to have the King's Authority 
uleparable from that Court, though divided from his Perſon, it is not credible 

Vor. I, Fff2 that 
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that the Ir; Rebels who ſo much tender'd his Perſon above his Authority, and 
were by him ſo well receiv*d at Oxford, would be fo far from all humanity as 
to 85 him with a particular Commiſſion, ſign'd and ſent them by his own 
hand. 

And of his good affection to the Rebels, this Chapter itſelf is not without 
witneis, He holds them leſs in fault than the Scots, as from whom they might 
alleage to have fetch d their imitation ; making no difference between men that 
roſe neceilarily to defend themſelves, which no Proteſtant Doctrine ever di. 
allow'd, againſt them who threaten'd War, and thoſe who began a voluntary 
and cauſleſs Rebellion with the Maſſacre of ſo many thouſands who never mearit 
them harm, 

He falls next to flaſhes, and a multitude of words, in all which is contain'd 
no more, than what might be the Plea of any guiltieſt Offender : He was not 
the Author, becauſe he hath the greateſt ſhare of leſs and diſbonour by what is com- 
mitted, Who is there that offends God, or his Neighbour, on whom the great- 
eſt ſhare of loſs and diſhonour lights not in the end? But in the act of doing 
evil, men uſe not to conſider the event of their evil doing; or if they do, have 
then no power to curb the ſway of their own wickednels ; ſo that the greateſt 
ſhare of loſs and diſhonour to happen upon themſelves, is no argument that 
they were not guilty. This other is as weak, that @ King's Intereſt above that 
of any other man, lies chiefly in the common Welfare of his Subjects; therfore no 
King will do aught againſt the common welfare. For by this evaſion any Ty- 
rant might as well purge himſelf from the guilt of raiſing Troubles or Commo- 
tions 2000S the people, becauſe undoubtedly his chief intereſt lies in their ſit- 
ting ItIII. 

I ſaid but now that even this Chapter, if nothing elſe, might ſuſfice to diſco- 
ver his good affection to the Rebels; which in this that follows too notori- 
oully appears; imputing this Inſurrection to the prepoſterous Rigour, and unreaſo- 
nable Severity, the covetous Zeal and uncharitable Fury of ſome men, (theſe ſome men 
by his continual paraphraſe are meant the Parlament ;) and laſtly, 1 the fear of 
1er extirpation, If the whole Iriſhry of Rebels had fee*d ſome Advocate to ſpeak 
partially and „ in their defence, he could have hardly dazl'd better: 
yet nevertheleſs would have prov'd himſelf no other than a plauſible De- 
ceiver. And perhaps thoſe feigned Terrors and Jealouſics were either by 
the King himſelf, or the Popiſh Prieſts which were ſent by him, put into 
the head of that inquiſitive People, on ſet purpoſe to engage them. For who 
had power 20 oppreſs them, or to relieve them being oppreſt, but the King 
or his immediate Deputy? This rather ſhould have made them riſe againſt 
the King than againſt the Parlament. Who threaten'd or ever thought 
of their extirpation, till they themſelves had begun it to the Exgliſþ? As tor 
prepeſterous Rigour, covetous Zeal, and uncharitable Fury; they had more reaſon 

to ſuſpect thoſe Evils firſt from his own commands, whom they ſaw uſing daily 
no greater argument to prove the truth of his Religion than by enduring ns other 
but his own Prelatical; and to force it upon others, made Epiſcopal, Ceremonial, 
and Common-Prayer-Book Wars. But the Papiſts underſtood him bettter than 
by the outſide ; and knew that thoſe Wars were their Wars. Although if the 
Commonwealth ſhould be afraid to ſuppreſs open Idolatry, leſt the Papiſts 
therupon ſhould grow deſperate, this were to ſer them grow and become our 
Perſecutors, while we neglected what we might have done Evangelically, to be 
their Reformers: Or to do as his Father James did, who inſtead of taking heart 
and putting confidence in God by ſuch a deliverance as from the Powder-Plot, 
though it went not off, yet with the meer conceit of it, as ſome obſerve, was 
hit into ſuch a heFic trembling between Proteſtant and Papiſt all his lite after, 
as that he never durſt from that time do otherwiſe than equivocate or collogue 
with the Pope and his adherents. 

He would be thought to commiſerate the ſad effects of that Rebellion, and to 
lament that the tears and blood ſpilt there did not quench the ſparks of our civil diſ- 
cord here. But who began theſe diſſenſions? and what can be more openly 
known than thoſe retardings and delays which by himſelf were continually de- 
vis'd, to hinder and put back the relief of thoſe diſtreſſed Proteſtants, whom 


he ſeems here to compaſſionate ? The particulars are too well known to be re- 
cited and too many, - 
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But he offer*d to go himſelf in perſon upon that expedition; and reckons up many 
furmiſes why he thinks they would not ſuffer him. But mentions not that b 
his underdealing to debauch Armies here at home, and by his fecret Intercourſe 
with the chief Rebels, long ere that time every where known, he had brought 
the Parlament into ſo juſt a diffidence of him, as that they durſt not leave the 
public Arms to his diſpoſal, much leſs an Army to his conduct. 

He concludes, That next the fin of thoſe who began that Rebellion, theirs muſt needs 
be who hinder'd the ſuppreſſing, or diverted the aids. But judgment raſhly given 
oftimes involves the Judge himſelf. He finds fault with thoſe who threaten*d all 
extremity to the Rebels, and pleads much that mercy ſhould be ſhown them. It 
ſcems he found himſelf not ſo much concern'd as thoſe who had loſt Fathers, 
Brothers, Wives and Children by their cruelty ; whom in juſtice to retaliate, 
is not as he ſuppoſes unevangelical, ſo long as Magiſtracy and War are not laid 
down under the Goſpel. If this his Sermon of affected mercy were not too 
Phariſaical, how could he permit himſelf to cauſe the ſlaughter of ſo many 
thouſands here in England for mere Prerogatives, the Toys and Gewgaws of 
his Crown, for Copes and Surplices, the Trinkets of his Prieſts, and not per- 
elve his own zeal, while he taxes others to be moſt prepoſterous and unevan- 
celical ? Neither is there the ſame cauſe to deſtroy a whole City for the raviſh- 
ing of a Siſter, not done out of Villany, and recompence offer'd by Marriage 
nor the ſame caſe for thoſe Diſciples to ſummon fire from Heaven upon the 
whole City where they were deny*d lodging; and for a Nation by juſt War 
and execution to ſlay whole Families of them who ſo barbarouſly had lain whole 
Families before, Did not all Jae! do as much againſt the Benjamites for one 
Rape committed by a few, and defended by the whole Tribe ? and did they 
not the ſame to Jabeſ-Gilead for not aſſiſting them in that revenge? I ſpeak not 
this, that ſuch meaſure ſhould be meted rigorouſly to all the ib. or as remem- 
bring that the Parlament ever ſo decreed; but to ſhew that this his Homily hath 
more of craft and affectation in it, than of ſound Doctrine. 

But it was happy that his going into Ireland was not conſented to; for either 
he had certainly turr*d his intended forces againſt the Parlament itſelf, or 
not gone at all ; or had he gone, what work he would have made there, his 
own following words declare, 

He would have puniſi/d ſome, no queſtion ; for ſome perhaps who were of leaſt 
uſe, muſt of neceſſity have been ſacrific'd to his reputation, and the convenience 
of bis affairs. Others he would have diſarud; that is to ſay, in his own time: 
but all of them he would have protected from the fury of thoſe that would have drown'd 
them, if they had refusd to ſwim down the popular ſtream. Theſe expreſſions are too 
often met, and too well underſtood for any man to doubt his meaning. By the fury 
of thoſe, he means no other than the Juſtice of Parlament, to whom yet he had 
committed the whole buſineſs. Thoſe who would have refus'd to ſwim down the 
popular ſtream, our conſtant key tells us to be Papiſts, Prelates, and their Faction; 
theſe by his own confeſſion here, he would have protected againſt his Puritan Par- 
lament : And by this who ſees not that he and the 1ri/ Rebels had but one aim, 
one and the fame drift, and would have forthwith join'd in one body againſt us? 

He goes on ſtill in his tenderneſs of the Iriſb Rebels, fearing leſt our zeal 
ſhould be more greedy to kill the Bear for his tin than for any harm he hath done. 
This either juſtifies the Rebels to have done no harm at all, or infers his opi- 
nion that the Parlament is more bloody and rapacious in the proſecution of their 
Juſtice, than thoſe Rebels were in the execution of their barbarous cruelty. Let 
men doubt now and diſpute to whom the King was a Friend moſt, to his Eng- 
liſh Parlament, or to his 1r:/þ Rebels. 1 ; 

ith whom, that we may yet ſee further how much he was their Friend, af- 

ter that the Parlament had brought them every where either to Famine, or a low 
ondition, he to give them all the reſpit and advantages they could deſire, with- 
out advice of Parlament, to whom he himſelf had committed the managing of 
that War, makes a Ceſſation; in pretence to relieve the Proteſtants, overhorn 
here with numbers, but as the event prov'd, to ſupport the Papiſts, by diverting 
and drawing over the Engliſh Army there, to his own ſervice here againſt the Par- 
lament, For that the Proteſtants were then on the winning hand, it muſt needs 
plain; who notwithſtanding the miſs of thoſe Forces, which at their landing 
here maſter d without difficulty great part of Wales and Chehire, vet made 
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a ſhift to keep their own in Ireland. But the 4 of this 1riſþ Truce is in good 
part diſcover'd in that Declaration of September 30, 1643. And if the Pro. 
teſtants were but handfuls there, as he calls them, why did he ſtop and Way-lay 
both by Land and Sea, to his utmoſt power, thoſe Proviſions and Supplies 
which were ſent by the Parlament? How were ſo many handfuls call'd over, as 
for a * ſtood him in no ſmall ſtead, and againſt our main Forces here in 
Englan 

Since therfore all the reaſons that can be given of this Ceſſation appear ſo 
falſe and frivolous, it may be juſtly fear'd that the deſign itſelf was moſt wick. 
ed and pernicious, What remains then? He appeals to God, and is caſt; like. 


He cannot ſtand to make prolix Apologies, Then ſurely thoſe long Pamphlets ſe 
out for Declarations and Remonſtrances in his name, were none of his; and 
how they ſhould be his indeed, being ſo repugnant to the whole courſe of his 
Actions, augments the difficulty. 

But he uſurps a common ſaying, That it is Kingly to do well, and hear ill. That 
may be ſometimes true: but far more frequently to do ill and hear well; fh 
great is the multitude of Flatterers, and them that deify the name of King, 

Yet not content with theſe neighbours, we have him till a perpetual Preacher 
of his own virtues, and of that eſpecially, which who knows not to be paticnc 

erforce ? | 
a He believes it will at laſt appear that they who firſt began to embroil his ciler King 
doms, are alſo guilty of the blood of Ireland. And we believe ſo too; for nos; 
the Ceſſation is become a Peace by publiſh'd Articles, and Commiſſion to bring 
them over againſt Exgland, firſt only ten thouſand by the Earl of Glamorgan, next 
all of them, if poſſible, under Ormond, which was the laſt of all his Tranf. 
actions done as a public Perſon, And no wonder; for he lock'd upon the 
blood ſpilt, whether of Subjects or of Rebels, with an indifferent eye, as exhauſted 
out of his own veins, without diſtinguiſhing, as he ought, which was good blood 
and which corrupt; the not letting out wherof, endangers the whole body. 

And what the Doctrine is, ye may perceive alſo by the Prayer, which after a 
ſhort ejaculation for the poor Proteſtants, prays at large for the 1r;þ Rebels, that 
God would not give them over, or their Children, to the covetouſneſs, cruelty, 
fierce and curſed anger of the Parlament. 

He finiſhes with a deliberate and ſolemn Curſe «por himſelf and his Father's 
Fouſe. Which how far God hath already brought to paſs, is to the end that 
men by ſo eminent an example ſhould learn to tremble at his judgments, and 
not play with imprecations. | 


XIII. Upon the calling in of the Scots, and 


their coming. 


T muſt needs ſeem ſtrange to Men who accuſtom themſelves to ponder and 
contemplate things in their firſt original and inſtitution, that Kings, who, 
as all other Officers of the Public, were at firſt choſen and inſtall'd only 
by conſent and ſuffrage of the People, to govern them as Freemen by Laws 
of their own framing, and to be, in conſideration of that dignity and riches 
beſtow'd upon them, the intruſted Servants of the Commonwealth, ſhould 
notwithſtanding grow up to that diſhoneſt encroachment, as to eſteem them- 
ſelves Maſters both of that great Truſt which they ſerve, and of the People 
that betruſted them : counting what they ought to do, both in diſcharge of their 
public duty, and for the great reward of Honour and Revenue which they fe. 
ceive, as _ all of meer grace and favour as if their power over us were b) 
nature, and from themſelves, or that God had ſold us into their hands. This 
een or wilful miſtake of the whole matter, had taken ſo deep root 1 
the imagination of this King, that whether to the Eugliſb or to the Scot, ag 
tioning what acts of his Regal Office, though God knows how unwilling)y, 
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had paſs*d, he calls them, as in other places, Acts of grace and bounty; ſo 
here ſpecial obligations, favours, to gratify atlive ſpirits, and the dgſires of that 
party. W ords not only founding Pride and Lordly Uſurpation, but Injuſtice, 
Partiality and Corruption. For to the Iriſb he fo far condeſcended, as firſt to 
tolerate 1n private, then to covenant openly the tolerating of Popery : So far to 
the Scot, as to remove Biſhops, eſtabliſh Presbytery, and the Militia in their 
own hands; preferring, as ſome thought, the Defires of Scotland before bis own In- 
tereſt and Honour. But being once on this ſide Teweed, his reaſon, his conſcience, 
and his honour became ſo ſtreighten'd with a kind of falſe Virginity, that to the 
Eneliſþ neither ane or other of the ſame demands could be granted, wher- 
with the Scots were gratify*d ; as if our air and climate on a ſudden had chang'd 
the property and the nature both of Conſcience, Honour, and Reaſon, or that 
he found none fo fit as Eugliſh to be the ſubjects of his arbitrary power. Jre- 
land was as Ephraim, the ſtrength of his head, Scotland as Judab, was his Law- 
giver z but over England, as over Edom, he meant to caſt his Shoe, and yet ſo 
many ſober Engliſhmen not ſufficiently awake to conſider this, like men in- 
chanted with the Circæan cup of ſervitude, will not be held back from running 
their own heads into the Yoke of Bondage. 

The ſum of his diſcourſe is againſt /e/r/ing of Religion by violent means; which 
whether it were the Scots deſign upon England, they are beſt able to clear them- 
{-lves. But this of all may ſcem ſtrangeſt, chat the King, who, while it was 
permitted him, never did thing more <©+gzerly than to moleſt and perſecute the 
conſciences of molt religious men; h who had made a War, and loſt all rather 
than not uphold a Hierarchy of perſecuting Biſhops, ſhould have the con- 
 fidence here to profeſs himſelf ſo much an Enemy of thoſe that force the con- 
ſcience. For was it not he, who upon the Eugliſb obtruded new Ceremonies, 
upon the Scots a new Liturgy, and with his ſword went about to engrave a 
bloody Rubric on their backs? Did he not forbid and hinder all effectual ſearch 
of Truth; nay, like a beſieging Enemy, ſtopt all her paſſages both by word and 
writing? Yet here can talk of fair and equal diſputations : where notwithſtand- 
ing, if all ſubmit not to his judgment, as not being rationally convicted, they 


muſt ſubmit (and he conceals it not) to his penalty, as counted obſtinate, But 


what if he himſelf and thoſe his learned Churchmen were the convicted or the 
obſtinate part long ago, ſhould Reformation ſuffer them to ſit lording over the 
Church in their fat Biſhoprics and Pluralities, like the great Whore that fitteth 
upon many Waters, till they would vouchſafe to be diſputed out? Or ſhould we 
fit diſputing, while they ſat plotting and perſecuting ? Thoſe Clergymen were 
not 40 be driven into the fold like Sheep, as his Simile runs, but to be driven out of 
the Fold like Wolves or Thieves, where they ſat fleec:yg thoſe Flocks which 
they never fed. | 

He believes that Presbytery, though prov'd to be the only Inſtitution of Feſus 
Chriſt, were not by the Sword to be jet up without his conſent ; which is contrary 
both to the Doctrine, and the known Practice of all Proteſtant Churches, if 
his Sword threaten thoſe who of their own accord embrace it. | 

And although Chrift and his Apoſtles being to civil affairs but private men, 
contended not with Magiſtrates, yet when Magiſtrates themſelves, and eſpecially 
Parlaments, who have greateſt right to diſpoſe of the civil Sword, come to know 
Religion, they ought in conſcience to defend all thoſe who receive it willingly 
againſt the violence of any King or Tyrant whatſoever. Neither is it therfore 
true, That Chriſtianity is planted or watred with Chriſtian Blood; for there is a 
large difference between forcing men by the Sword to turn Preſbyterians, and de- 
fending thoſe who willingly are ſo from a furious inroad of bloody HG arm'd 
with the Militia of a King their Pupil. And if covetouſneſs and ambition be an ar- 
gument that Preſbytery hath not much of Chriſt, it argues more ſtrongly againit E- 
piſcopacy z which from the time of her firſt mounting to an order above the 
Preſbyters, had no other Parents than Covetouſneſs and Ambition. And thoſe 
Sets, Schiſms, and Herefies, which he ſpeaks of, if they get but jirength and num- 


2, need no other pattern than Epiſcopacy and himſelf, to ſet up their ways by 
el 


ke method of violence. Nor is there any thing that hath more marks of Schiſm 
and Sectariſm than Engliſh Epiſcopacy; whether we look at Apoſtolic times, 
or at reformed Churches; for the uni verſal way of Church-government before, may 
as ſoon lead us into groß error, as their univerlally corrupted * And 

. | | Overn- 
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Government, by reaſon of ambition, was likelieſt to be corru 
ſooner of the two. However, nothing can be to us catholic or univerſal in R 
ligion, but what the Scripture teaches z whatſoever without Scripture pleads x 
be univerſal in the Church, in being univerſal is but the more Schiſmatical. Mauch 
leſs can particular Laws and Conſtitutions impart to the Church of England ar 


pted much the 


power of conſiſtory or tribunal above other Churches, to be the ſole Judge F 
what is Sect or Schiſm, as with much rigour, and without Scripture they tool; 
upon them, Yet theſe the King reſolves here to defend and maintain to his laſt 
pretending, after all thoſe conferences offer'd, or had with him, not 40 ſce ng 
rational and religious motives than Soldiers carry in their Knapſacks ; with one thus 
reſolv'd it was but folly to ſtand diſputing, | 

He imagines his own judicious zeal to be moſt concernid in his tuition of theChurt} 
So thought Saul when he preſum'd to offer Sacrifice, for which he loſt his King. 
dom; ſo thought Uzzia» when he went into the Temple, but was thruſt 0 
with a Leproſy for his opinion'd zeal, which he thought zudicious, It is not the 
part of a King, becauſe he ought to defend the Church, therfore to ſet himſcle 
ſupreme head over the Church, or to meddle with Eccleſial Government, or to 
detend the Church otherwiſe than the Church would be defended ; for ſuch de. 
fence is bondage : nor to defend abuſes, and ſtop- all Reformation under the 
name of New moulds fancy'd and faſhiowd to private deſigns. The holy things of 
Church are in the power of other keys than were deliver'd to his keeping, 
Chriſtian liberty, purchaſed with the death of our Redeemer, and eſtabliſſid by 
the ſending of his tree Spirit to inhabit in us, is not now to depend upon the 
doubtful conſent of any earthly Monarch; nor to be again fetter'd with a pre- 


ſumptuous negative voice, tyrannical to the Parlament, but much more tyran- 


nical to the Church of God; which was compelPd to implore the «id of Par- 
lament, to remove his force and heavy hands from off our conſciences, who 


therfore complains now of that molt juſt defenſive force, becauſe only it te- 


mov'd his violence and perſecution. If this be a violation to his conſcience, 
that it was hindred by the Parlament from violating the more tender conſcien- 
ces of ſo many thouſand good Chriſtians, let the uſurping conſcience of all Ty- 


rants be ever lo violated. 


He wonders, Fox wonder, how we could ſo much diſtruſt God's aſſiſtance, a 
to call in the Proteſtant aid of our Brethren in Scotland: why then did he, if 
his truſt were in God and the juſtice of his Cauſe, not ſcruple to ſollicit and in- 
vite earneſtly the aſſiſtance both of Papiſts and of 1714 Rebels? If the Serts 
were by us at length ſent home, they were not call'd in to ſtay here always; 
neither was it for the people's eaſe to feed ſo many Legions longer than their help 
was needful. 

The Government of their Kirk we deſpis*d not, but their impoſing of that Govern- 
ment upon us; not Presbytery but Arch-Presbytery, Claſſical, Provincial, aud 
Dioceſan Presbytery, claiming to it ſelf a Lordly Power and Superintendency 
both over Flocks and Paſtors, over Perſons and Congregations no way their own. 
But theſe debates in his judgment would have bin ended better by the beſt Divine 
in Chriſtendom in a full and free nod. A moſt improbable way, and ſuch a8 
never yet was us'd, at leaſt with good ſucceſs, by any Proteſtant Kingdom or 
State ſince the Reformation: Every true Church having whefwithal from Hen. 
ven, and the aſſiſting Spirit of Chriſt implor'd to be complete and perfect with- 
in it ſelf, And the whole Nation is not eaſily to he thought ſo raw, and ſo 
perpetually a novice after all this light, as to need the help and direction of other 
Nations, more than what they write in public of their opinion, in a matter fo 
familiar as Church-Government. { | 

In fine, he accuſes Pzety with the want of Loyalty, and Religion with the breach 
of Allegiance, as it: God and he were one Maſter, whoſe commands were ſo 
often contrary to the commands of God. He would perſwade the Scots that 
their chief Intereſt conſiſts in their fidelity to the Crown. But true policy will reach 
them to find a ſafer intereſt in the common friendſhip of England, than in the 
ruins of one ejected Family. 
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XIV. Upon the Covenant. 


and therfore ſoon anſwer'd. Firſt, after an abuſive and ſtrange appre- 

henſion of Covenants, as if Men pawn'd their ſouls to them with whom 

they covenant, he digreſſes to plead for Biſhops ; firſt from the antiquity of their 

Aon bere, fince the firſt plantation of Chriſtianity in this land; next from a uni- 

verſal preſcription ſince the Apoſtles till this laſt Century, But what avails the moſt 

; primitive Antiquity againſt the plain ſenſe of Scripture ? which if the laſt Cen- 

tury have beſt follow'd, it ought in our eſteem to be firſt. And yet it hath 

been often prov'd by Learned Men from the Writings and Epiſtles of moſt an- 

cient Chriſtians, that Epiſcopacy crept not up into an Order above the Preſbyters, 
till many years after that the Apoſtles were deceas'd. 


1 P ON this themehis diſcourſe is long, his matter little but repetition, 


He next i unſetisfy*d with the Covenant, not only for ſome paſſages in it referring ; 


to bim/elf, as he ſuppoſes, wish very dubious and dangerous limitations, but for bind- 
ing men by Oath and Covenant to the Reformation of Church-Diſcipline. Firſt, 
thoſe limitations were not more dangerous to hi.n than he to our Liberty and 
Religion; next, that which was there vow'd to caſt out of the Church an An- 
tichriſtian Hierarchy which God had not planted, but ambition and corrup- 
tion had brought in, and foſter'd to the Church's great damage and op- 
preſſion, was no point of controverſy to be argu'd without end, but a thing of 
clear moral neceſſity to be forthwith done. Neither was the Covenant ſuperfluous, 
though former engagements both religious and legal bound us before : But was the 
practice of all Churches hertoſore intending Reformation. All M rael, though 
bound enough before by the Law of Maſes to all neceſſary duties; yet with Aſa 
their King enter*d into anew Covenant at the beginning of a Reformation : And 
the Jews after captivity, without conſent demanded of that King who was 
their Maſter, took ſolemn Oath to walk in the Commandments of God. All 
Proteſtant Churches have. done the like, notwithſtanding former engagements 
to their ſeveral Duties. And although his aim were to ſow variance between 
the Proteſtation and the Covenant, to reconcile them is not difficult. The Proteſta- 
tion was but one ſtep, extending only to the Doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land, as it was diſt inct from Church-Diſcipline ; the Covenant went further, as 
it pleas'd God to diſpenſe his light by degrees, and comprehended Church-Go- 
verament : Former with latter ſteps in the progreſs of well=doing need not re- 
concilement. Nevertheleſs he breaks. through to his concluſion, That all honeſt 
ard wiſe men ever thought themſelves ſufficiently Bound by former ties of Religion; 


leaving Aſa, Ezra, and the whole Church of God in ſundry Ages to ſhitt for 


bonety and wiſdom from ſome other than his teſtimony. And although ter- 
cenlracts abſolve not till the former be made void, yet he firſt having done that, 
oy returns back, which to him was neither moral nor eternal, but conditi- 
onal, | 

Willing to perſwade himſelf that many good men took the Covenant, either 
unwartly or out of fear, he ſeems to have beſtow'd ſome thoughts how theſe 
goed men following his advice may keep the Covenant and not keep it. The firſt 
evalion is, preſuming that the chief end of Covenanting in ſuch men's intentions was 


topreſerve Religion in purity, and the Kingdom's peace. But the Covenant will more 


ay inform them that purity of Religion and the Kingdom's peace was not then 
in Rate to be preſery*d, but to be reſtor'd; and therfore binds them not to a 
preſervation of what was, but to a Reformation: of what was evil, what was 
traditional and dangerous, whether novelty or antiquity, in Church or State, To 
do this claſhes with 10 former Oath lawfully ſworn either to God or the King, 
and rightly underſtood. Mo 

n general, he brands all ſuch confederations by League and Covenant, as the com- 
mn road us'd in all faftious Perturbations of State and Church, This kind of lan- 
guage reflects with the ſame ignominy upon all the Proteſtant Reformations 
that have been fince Luther ; and ſo indeed doth his whole Book, repleniſh*d 
Neige with hardly other words or arguments, than Papiſts, and eſpecially 
WP Kings, have us'd hertofore againſt their Proteſtant Subjects; whom he 
e 688 would 
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would perfwade to be every nan his ten Pope, and to abſolve himſelf of theſe ties 
by the luggeſtion of falſe or equiyocal interpretations too oft repeated to he ws 
anſwer'd. 

The Parlament, he ſaith, made their Covenant lite Manna, agreeable toevery may; 
Pelate, This is another of his gloſſes upon the Covenant; he is content 70 le. . 
be Manna, but his drift is that men ſhould loath it, or at leaſt expound it by 
their own reliſh, and latitude of ſenſe ; wherin leſt any one of the ſimpler 6 
ſhould fail to be his crafts-maſter, he furniſhes him with two or three laxative 
he terms them general clauſes, «hich may ſerve ſomwhat to relieve them againſt th, 
Covenant taken: intimating, as if what were lawful and according to the wr] ef 
God, were no otherwiſe ſo, than as every man fancy*d to himſelf; From fuch 
learned explications and reſolutions as theſe upon the Covenant, what mary: if 
no Royaliſt or Malignant refuſe to take it, as having learnt from theſe Princely 
Inſtructions his many Salvo's, cautions, and reſervations, how to be a Covenant; 
and Anticovenanter, how at once to be a Scot, and an Iriſb Rebel, 

He returns again to diſallow of that Reformation which the Covenant VOWS, 4. 
being the partial advice of a few Divines. But matters of this moment, as they 
were not to be decided there by thoſe Divines, ſo neither are they to be deter. 
min'd here by Eſſays and curtal Aphoritms, but by ſolid proofs of Scripture, 

The reſt of his diſcourſe he ſpends, highly accuſing the Parlament, that tt; 
main Reformation ly them intended, <as to rob the Church, and much applauding 
himſelf both for his forwardneſs to all due Reformation, and his averſencſs fron; 
all ſuch Kind of Sacrilege. All which, with his glorious title of the Churc//; 
Defender, we leave him to make good by Pharaoh's Divinity, if he pleaſe, tor 
to Joepl's Piety it will be a taſk unſuitable. As for tbe perity and poverty of Mi 
nifiers, which he takes to be of fo ſad conſequence, the Scripture reckons them for 
two ſpecial Legacics left by our Saviour to his Diſciples; under which tv 
Primitive Nurles, for ſuch they were indeed, the Church of God more truly 
flouriſh'd than ever after, fince the time that Imparity and Church- revenue ruſh- 
ing in, corrupted and beleper'd all the Clergy with a worſe infection than Cela. 
z/*s ; ſome one of whoſe Tribe, rather than a King, I ſhould take to be com- 
piler of that unſalted and Simonical Prayer annex*d : although the Prayer it- 
ſelf ſtrongly prays againſt them. For never ſuch holy things as he means were 
given to more Swine, nor the Church's bread more to Dogs, than when it fed am- 
bitious, irreligious and dumb Prelates. 


XV. Upon the many Fealouſies, &c. 


O wipe off jealouſies and ſcandals, the beſt way had been by clear Addi. 
ons, or till Actions could be clear'd, by evident reaſons; but meci 
words we are too well acquainted with. Had his bonour and reputaiio! 
been dearer to him than the luſt of reigning, how could the Parlament of either 
Nation have laid ſo often at his door the breach of Words, Promiſes, AC, 
Oaths, and Execrations, as they do avowedly in many of their Petitions and 
Addreſſes to him? thither I remit the Reader. And who can believe that whoic 
Parlaments, elected by the People from all parts of the Land, ſhould meet in oe 
mind and reſolution not to adviſe him, but to conſpire againſt him in à worle 
powder-plot than Cateſbie's, toblow up, as he terms it, the people's affection hone 
him, and batter down their Loyalty by the Engines of foul aſperfions : W n. 
rather than Engines to batter with, yet thoſe aſperſions were rais'd from the 
foulneſs of his own actions. Wherof to purge himſelf, he uſes no oy of 
gument than a general and ſo often iterated commendation of himſelt; — 
thinks that Court Holy- water hath the virtue of expiation, at leaſt with Sar . 
people, to whom he familiarly imputes fin where none is, to 1cem liberalo 
his ſorgiveneſs where none is aſk'd or needed. ; - 10 
What ways he hath taken toward the Proſperity of his people, whic " 
would ſeem ſo earneſtly to deſire, if we do but once call to mind, it will be enoug 


: | ore 
to tcach us, looking on the ſmooth inſinuations here, that Tyrants are ee 
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fatter'd by their Slaves, than ſorc'd to flatter others whom they fear. 

For the People's tranquillity be would willingly be the Jena; but left he ſhould 
be taken at his word, pretends to foreſee within ken two imaginary <7nds never 
heard of in the Compats, which threaten, if he be caſt over board, 79 increaſe 
{be Storm; but that Controverſy divine Lot hath ended. 

He had rather not rule, than that his people ſhould be ritind; and yet above theſe 
twenty years hath been ruining the people about the niceties of his ruling. He is 
accurate 40 put a difference between the plague of malice, and the ague of miſtekes, 
the itch of novelty, and the leproſy of difloyalty. But had he as well known how 
to diſtinguiſh between the venerable grey hairs of ancient Religion, and the 
old ſcurff of Superſtition, between the wholeſome heat of well governing, and 
the feverous rage of tyrannizing, his judgment in State-phyſic had been ot more 
authority. 

Much he propheſies, that the credit of thoſe men who have call lack ſcandals on 
Em, ſhall cre long be quite blaſted by the ſame furnace of popular 6b!rquy, wherin they 
fought to caſt his name and honour, I believe not that a Roz gilded Portraiture W. 
gives better Oracle than a Babyloniſb golden Image could do, to tell us truly | | 
who heated that Furnace of obloquy, or who deſerves to be thrown in, Nebu- 
chadnezzar or the three Kingdoms. It gave him great cauſe lo ſiſ pelt his own Ju- 
nocence, that he was oppos'd by /o many who profit fingular piety, But this qualm 
was ſoon over, and he concluded rather to ſuſpect their Religion than his own 
innocence, affirming that many wrth him were both learn:d and religious coove 
the ordinary ſize. But if his great Seal without the Parlament were not ſufficient 
to create Lords, his Parole muſt needs be far more unable to create learned and | 
religious men; and who ſhall authorize his unlearned judgment to point them 5 
out ? |. 

He gueſſes that many well. minded men were by popular Preachers urg*d to oppoſe 
him, But the oppoſition undoubtedly proceeded and continues from heads far 
wiſer, and ſpirits of a nobler ſtrain; thoſe Prieſt-led Ilerodiaus with their blind | 4 
guides are in the Ditch already; travelling, as they thought, to Sion, but moor'd i: 
in the Ile of Vigbi. | 0 

He thanks God for his conflancy to the Proteſtant Religion both abread and at home, 1 
Abroad, his Letter to the Pope; at home, his Innovations in the Church will bi 
ſpeak his conſtancy in Religion what it was, without further credit to this vain 1 


ö ; 14 

boꝛſt. | 1 
His ug the aſſiſtance of ſome Papiſts, as the cauſe might be, could not hurt | if 
his Religion; but in the ſettling of Proteſtantiſm their aid was both unſcemly 5 
and ſuſpicious, and inferr*d that the greateſt part of Proteſtants were againſt him | 1 


and his obtruded ſettlement. N 


But this is ſtrange indeed, that he ſhould appear now teaching the Parlament 


a f MM} 
what no man, till this was read, thought ever he had learn'd, that difference of 1 


perſcoafion in religious matters may fall out where there is the ſameneſs of Allegiance 


. 
and Subjection. If he thought ſo from the beginning, wherfore was there ſuch {i 
compulſion us'd to the Puritans of England, and the whole Realm of Scotland | 1 
about conforming to a Liturgy ? Wherfore no Biſhop no King? Whertore 4 
Epiſcopacy more agreeable to Monarchy, if different perſwaſions in Religion 1 


may agree in one Duty and Allegiance? Thus do Court-Maxims like Court- 
Minions riſe or fall as the King pleaſes. ; | 

Not to tax him for want of Elegance as a Courtier in writing Ogio for Olla 
the Span; word, it might be well affirm'd that there was a greater Medley and 
diſproportioning of Religions to mix Papiſts with Proteſtants in a religious 
cauſe, than to entertain all thoſe diverſify*d Sccts, who yet were all Proteſtants, 
one Religion, though many Opinions. 1 

Neither was it any ſhame to Proteſtants, that he a declar'd Papiſt, if his own 
Letter to the Pope, not yet renounc'd, belye him not, found ſo few Proteſtants 
of his Religion, as enforc'd him to call in both the counſel and the aid of Papiſts 
to help eſtabliſh Proteſtancy, who were led on, not by the ſenſe of their Allegi- 
ance, but by the hope of his Apoſtacy to Rome, from diſputing to warring, his 
own voluntary and firſt appeal. 

His hearkning to evil Counſellors, charg?d upon him ſo often by the Parlament, 

© puts off as @ device of thoſe men who were ſo eager to give him better counſel. 


hat thoſe men were the Parlament, and that he ought to have us'd the coun- 
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ſel of none but thoſe, as a King, is already known. What their civility laid 
upon evil Counſellors, he himſelf moſt commonly own'd ; but the Ke Merge 
thoſe evil Counſels the Enormities, the Confuſions, the Miſeries, he tran a 


from the guilt of his own civil broils to the juſt reſiſtance made by Parlament: 
and imputes what miſcarriages of his they could not yet remove for his oppoſing. 
as if they were ſome new miſdemeanors of their bringing in, and not the - 
veterate diſeaſes of his own bad Government; which, with a diſeaſe as bd 
he falls again to magnify and commend : and may all thoſe who would be oc. 
vern'd by his Retractions and Concgſſions, rather than by Laws of Parlament, 3d. 
mire his Self. Encomiums, and be flatter'd with that Crown of Patience to which h. 
cunningly exhorted them, that his Monarchial foot might have the ſetting i 
upon their heads. ” 

That truſt which the Parlament faithfully diſcharg'd in the aſſerting of or 
Liberties, he calls another Artifice to withdraw the people from him to ibeir deſign: 
What piece of Juſtice could they have demanded for the People, which the 
jealouſy of a King might not have miſcall'd a deſign to diſparage his Govern- 
ment, and to ingratiate themſelves ? To be more juſt, religious, wiſe, or mag. 
nanimous than the common ſort, ſtirs up in a Tyrant both fear and envy; * 
ſtraight he cries out Popularity, which in his account is little leſs than Trenſon. 
The ſum is, they thought to regulate and limit his Negative voice, and ſhare with 
him in the Militia, both or either of which he could not poſſibly hold withour 
conſent of the people, and not be abſolutely a Tyrant. He profeſſes 70 4% 
no other liberty than what he envies not his Subjetts according to Law; yet fought 
with might and main againſt his Subjects to have a ſole power over them in his 
hand, both againſt and beyond Law. As for the Philoſophical Liberty which 
in vain he talks of, we may conclude him very ill train'd up in thoſe tree no- 
tions, who to civil Liberty was ſo iujurious. 

He calls the Conſcience God's ſovereignty, why then doth he conteſt with (0. 
about that ſupreme title? why did he lay reſtraint, and force enlargements upon 
our Conſciences in things for which we were to anſwer God only and the 
Church? God bids us be ſubje for Conſcience ſake, that is as to a Magiſtrate, 
and in the Laws; not uſurping over ſpiritual things, as Lucifer beyond his 
ſphere. | | 

PP inally, having laid the fault of theſe Commotions, not upon his own miſgo- 
vernment, but upon the ambition of others, the neceſſity of ſome mens fortune, and 
thirſt after novelty, he bodes himſelf much houour and reputation, that like the Sun 
ſhall riſe and recover it ſelf to ſuch a Splendour, as Owls, Batts, and ſuch fatal 
Birds ſhall be unable to bear. Poets indeed uſe to vapor much after this manner. 
But to bad Kings, who without cauſe expect future glory from their actions, it 
happens as to bad Poets, who fit and ſtarve themſelves with a deluſive hope to 
win Immortality by their bad Lines. For though men ought not to eat evil 
of Dignities which are juſt, yet nothing hinders us to ſpeak evil, as olt as it & 
the truth, of thoſe who in their Dignities do evil; thus did our Saviour himſelt, 


ad, 


Jom the Baptiſt, and Stephen the Martyr. And thoſe black veils of his own mil- 


deeds he might be ſure would ever keep his face from ſhining, till he could refute 
evil ſpeaking with well. doing, which grace he ſeems here to pray for ; and ſus 
Prayer doubtleſs as it was pray'd, ſo it was heard. But even his Prayer is 10 
ambitious of Prerogative, that it dares aſk away the Prerogative of Chriſt him- 
ſelf, Tabecome the head-ſtone of the Corner. 
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XVI. Upon the Ordinance againſt the Common- 
Prayer Book. 


V & AT to think of Liturgics, both the Senſe of Scripture, and Apo- 
ſtolical Practice would have taught him better, than his human rea- 


ſonings and conjectures : Nevertheleſs, what weight they have, let 
us conſider, If it be no news to have all Innovations uſher'd in with the name of Re- 
formation, fure it is leſs news to have all reformation cenſur'd and oppos'd under 
the name of innovation; by thoſe, who being exalted in high place above their 
merit, fear all change, though of things never /o ill or ſo «unwiſely ſettled, So 
hardly can the dotage of thole that dwell upon Antiquity allow preſent times 
any ſhare of godlinejs or wiſdom, 

The removing of Liturgy he traduces to be done only as a thing plauſible to the 
People; whole rejection of it he likens, with ſmall reverence, to the crucifying 
of our Saviour; next, that it was done 14 pleaſe thoſe men who gloried in their ex- 
temporary vein, meaning the Miniſters, For whom it will be beſt to anſwer, as 
was aniwer*d for the man born blind, They are of age, let them ſpeak for them- 
ſelves, not how they came blind, but whether it were Liturgy that held them 
tongue-ty'd. 

Hr the matter contain*d in that Book, we need no better witneſs than King Ed- 
ward the ſixth, who to the Corniſh Rebels confeſſes it was no other than the old 
Maſs-Book done into Exgliſb, all but ſame few words that were expung'd. 
And by this argument which King Edward fo promptly had to uſe againſt that 
irrcligious Rabble, we may be aſſur'd it was the carnal fear of thoſe Divines 
and Politicians that modell'd the Liturgy no farther off from the old Maſs, left 


by too great an alteration they ſhould incenſe the People, and be deſtitute of 


the ſame ſhifts to fly to which they had taught the young King. 

For the manner of uſing ſet forms, there is no doubt but that wholeſome matter, and 
good defires rightly conceiv'd in the heart, wholeſome words will follow of 
themſelves. Neither can any true Chriſtian find a reaſon why Liturgy ſhould 
be at all admitted, a Preſcription not impos'd or practis'd by thoſe firſt Foun- 
ders of the Church, who alone had that authority : Without whoſe precept or 
example, how conſtantly the Prieſt puts on his Gown and Surplice, ſo conſtant- 
ly doth his Prayer put on a ſervile yoak of Liturgy. This is evident, that 
they who uſe no ſet Forms of Prayer, have words from their affections; while 
others are to ſeek affections fit and proportionable to a certain doſe of pre- 
pared words; which as they are not rigorouſly forbid to any man's private 
infirmity, ſo to impriſon and confine by force, into a Pinfold of ſet words, 
thoſe two moſt unimpriſonable things, our Prayers, and that Divine Spirit 
of utterance that moves them, is a tyranny that would have longer hands 
than thoſe Giants who threaten'd bondage to Heaven, What we may do 
in the ſame form of words is not ſo much the queſtion, as whether Liturgy 
may be forc'd, as he forc'd it. It is true that we pray to the ſame God, muſt 
ve therfore always uſe the ſame words ? Let usthen uſe but one word, becauſe 
we pray to one God. Wie profeſs the ſame Truths, but the Liturgy compre- 
hends not all Truths: wwe read the ſame Scriptures, but never read that all thoſe 
lacred expreſſions, all benefit and uſe of Scripture, as to public Prayer, ſhould 
be deny'd us, except what was barrePd up in a Common-Prayer Book with 
many mixtures of their own, and which 1s worſe, without ſalt. But A 
them ſavoury words and unmix'd, ſuppoſe them Manna it ſelf, yet if they 
ſhall be hoarded up and enjoined us, while God every morning rains down 
new expreſſions into our hearts; inſtead of being fit to uſe, they will be found 
like reſerved Manna, rather to breed Worms and ſtink. We have the ſame duties 
upon us, and feel the ſame wants: yet not always the ſame, nor at all times alike 

ut with variety of Circumſtances, which ask variety of words : Wherof God 
hath given us plenty; not to uſe ſo copiouſly upon all other occaſions, and 
o niggardly to him alone in our devotions. As if Chriſtians were now in a 
worſe famine of words fit for Prayer, than was of food at the Siege of Jorge 
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lem, when perhaps the Prieſts being to remove the ſhew-bread, as was: 
ſtom'd, were compell'd every Sabbath-day tor want of other Loaves, , 
ſtill the ſame. If He Lord's Prayer had been the warrant or pattern to {it Litus 
gies, as is here affirm'd, why was neither that Prayer, nor any other ſet . rnev.r 
after us'd, or ſo much as mention'd by the Apoſtles, much leis commen;! 


* 32 
Ate 


* 
to bring Again 


. X 0 8 D ed ta 
our uſe? Why was their care wanting in a thing fo uſeful to the Church? #1 


of danger and contention to be left undone by them to other men's Petining, of 
whoſe authority we could not be ſocertain? Why was this {orgotten h ti Ph v | : 
declare that they have revcaPd to us the whole Counſel of God; who as he |. 
our affections to be guided by his ſanctifying Spirit, ſo did de likewiſe our w is 
to be put into us without our premeditation; not only thoſe cautious wor: We 
be us'd before Gentiles and Tyrants, but much more thoſe filial words, of whi + 
we have ſo frequent ule in our acceſs with freedom of ſpecch to the Throne c7 
Grace. Which to lay aſide for other outward Gdiftates of men, were to i 
him and his perfect Gift, who is the Spirit and the giver of our ability to Pray; 
as if his miniſtration were incomplcat, and that to whom he gave afluy he 
did not allo afford utterance to make his Giit of Prayer a pertect Gitt, 

And although the Gift were only natura', yet voluntary Pravers are lef; ih. 
geet to formal and ſuperficial tempers than jet Ferms: Fer in tha, al tt 
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words and matter, he who prays muſt contu't firſt with his hearts which in 
likelihood may ſtir up his affections; in theſe having both werds and my; 
ready made to his lips, which is enough to make up the outward act of pravg, 
his affections grow lazy, and come not up caſily at the cal! of words vai e 
own; the Prayer allo having leſs intercourſe aud ſympathy with a heart whit 
it was not conceiv'd, faves itſelf the labour of fo long a journey down, „ 
and flying up in haſte on the ſpecious wings of formality, if it fall wor bt; 
again headlong, inſtead of a prayer which was expected, prefents Gul wi a 
let of ſtale and empty words, 

No doubt but f:n!a7ion and formality may taint the beſt duties; we are pet 
therfore to leave duties for no duties, and to turn Prayer into a kind of wry, 
Cannot unpremeditated babling be rebuk'd, and refirain'd in whom we {+4 
they are, but the Spirit of God mult be forbidden in all men? But it is the 
cuſtom of bad Men and Hypocritcs to take advantage at the Icaſt abute of 4. 
things, that under that covert they may remove the goodnels of thoſe things, 
rather than the abuſe, And how unknowingly, how weakly is the ung of 
tet Forms attributed here to conflancy, as if it were conſtancy in the Cuckovto 
be always in the ſame Liturgy. 

Much leſs can it be Jawtul that an Exgliſb'd Maſs-Book, compos'd, for auglt 
we know, by men neither learned, nor godly, ſhould juſtle out, or at any time 
deprive us the exerciſe of that heavenly Gift, which God by ſpecial promile 
pours out daily upon his Church, that is to ſay, the {pirit of Prayer. Wur- 
ot to help thoſe many infirmities, which he reckons up, Kudeneſs, Impertivony, 
Hlatneſs, and the like, we have a remedy of God's finding out, which is not 
Liturgy, but his own free ſpirit. Though we know not what to pray as we 
ought, yet he with ſighs unutterable by any words, much leſs by a ſtintel 
Liturgy dwelling in us, makes interceſſion for us according to the mind and 
will of God both in private, and in the performance of all Ecclchafl ical Dutts. 
For it 1s his promile alſo, that where two or three are gather'd together in his Hume 
ſhall agree to aſk him any thing, it ſhall be granted; for he is there in dhe 

midſt of them. If any ancient Churches to remedy the infirmitics of Prayer, 
r rather the infections of Arian and Pelagian Herefies, neglecting that er- 
dain*d and promis'd help of the Spirit, betook them almoſt four hundred years 
after Chriſt to Liturgy their own invention, we are not to imitate them; 807 
to diſtruſt God in the removal of that Truant-help to our Devotion, which 
by him never was appointed. And what is ſaid of Liturgy, is faid allo of D. 
rectory, if it be impos'd : although to forbid the Service-Book there be much 
more reaſon, as being of itſelf ſuperſtitious, offenſive, and indeed, though 
Ingliſb'd, yet ſtill the Maſs-Book: and public Places ought to be provided ol 
ſuch as need not the help of Liturgies or Directories continually, but are ſup- 

ported with miniſterial Gifts anſwerable to their calling. a 
Laſtly, that the Common- Prayer Book was rejected becauſe it ray / 
for him, he had no reaſon to object: for what large and laborious Prayers m_ 
4 | made 
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made for him in the Pulpits, if he never heard, it is doubtful they were never 
heard in Heaven. We might now have expected that his own following Prayer 
ſhould add much credit to ſet Forms; but on the contrary we find the ſame 
imperfections in it, as in molt before, which he lays here upon extemporal. 
Nor doth he aſk of God to be directed whether Liturgies be lawful, but pre- 
ſumes, and in a manner would perſwade him that they be ſo; praying that 
the Church and he may never want them, What could be pray'd worſe extem- 


pore ? 


XVII. Of the Differences in point of Church- 


Government. 


H E Government of Church by Biſhops hath been ſo fully prov'd from 

the Scriptures to be vicious and uſurp'd, that whether our of Prety or 

Policy maintain'd, it is not much material: For Piety grounded upon 
error, can no more juſtify King Charles, than it did Queen Mary in the ſight of 
God or Man. This however mult not be let paſs without a ſerious Obſerva- 
tion; God having ſo diſpos'd the Author in this Chapter as to confeſs and 
diſcover more of myſtery and combination between Tyranny and falle Religion, 
than from any other hand would have been credible. Here we may fee the 
very dark roots of them both turn' up, and how they twine and inter- 
weave one another in the Earth, though above ground ſhooting up in two 
fever? Branches. We may have learnt both from ſacred Story, and times 
of Reformation, that the Kings of this World have both ever hated, and 
inſtinctively fear'd the Church of God. Whether it be for that their Doc- 
trine leems much to favour two things to them fo dreadful, Liberty and 
Equality z or becauſe they are the Children of that Kingdom, which, as an- 
cient Prophecies have foretold, ſhall in the end break to pieces and diſ- 
ſolve all their great Power and Dominion. And thoſe Kings and Potentates 
who have ſtrove moſt to rid themſelves of this fear, by cutting off or ſup- 
preſſing the true Church, have drawn upon themſelves the occaſion of their 
own ruin, while they thought with moſt policy to prevent it. Thus Pharasb 
when once he began to fear and wax jealous of the 1/raelites, leſt they ſhould 
multiply and fight againſt him, and that his fear ſtirr'd him up to afflict and 
keep them under, as the only remedy of what he fear'd, ſoon found that the 
evil which betore flept, came ſuddenly upon him, by the prepoſterous way he 
took to prevent it, Paſſing by examples between, and not ſhutting wiltully our 
eyes, we may ſee the like ſtory brought to paſs in our own Land. This King more 


than any before him, except perhaps his Father, from his firſt entrance to the 


Crown, harbouring in his mind a ſtrange fear and ſuſpicion of Men molt reli- 
gious, and their Doctrine, which in his own language he here acknowledges, 
terming it . the ſeditious exorbitancy of Miniſters tongues, and doubting /e/t 


they, as he not chriſtianly expreſſes it, ſhould with the keys of Heaven let out Peace 


aud Loyalty from the people's hearts: though they never preach'd or attempted 
aught that might. juſtly raiſe in him ſuch thoughts, he could not reſt or think 
himfelf ſecure, ſo long as they remain'd in any of his three Kingdoms unroot- 


ed but. But outwardly profeſſing the ſame Religion with them, he could 


not preſently uſe violence as Pharaoh did, and that courſe had with others be- 
fore but ill ſucceeded. He chooſes therfore a more myſtical Way, a newer Me- 
thod of Antichriſtian Fraud, to the Church more dangerous: and like to Ba- 
lack the Son of Zippor, againſt a Nation of Prophets thinks it beſt to hire other 
eſteemed Prophets, and to undermine and wear out the true Church by a falſe 
Eccleſiaſtical Policy. To this drift he found the Government of Biſhops moſt 
lerviceablez an Order in the Church, as by men firſt corrupted, ſo mutually 
corrupung them who receive it, both in judgment and manners. He by con- 
Icrring Biſhoprics and great Livings on whom he thought moſt plant to 
ws Will, agauilt the known Canons and univerſal practice of the ancient Church, 

| wherby 
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wherby thoſe Elections were the people's right, ſought, as he confeſſes, to have 
greateſt influence upon the Church-men, They on the other fide finding them- 
ſelves in a high Dignity, neither founded by Scripture, nor allow'd by Refor. 
mation, nor ſupported by any ſpiritual Gift or Grace of their own, knew it their 
beſt courſe to have dependance only upon him: and wrought his fancy by de. 
grees to that degenerate and unkingly per{waſion of N Biſhop, no Ring. Whenas 
on the contrary all Prelates in their own ſuttle ſenſe are ot another mind; ac- 
cording to that of Pius the fourth, remember*d in the I Iiſtory of Leut, that 
Biſhops then grow to be moſt vigorous and potent, when Princes happen to be 
moſt weak and impotent. Thus when both Intereſts of 'T'yranny and Eviſco- 
pacy were incorporate into each other, the King, whole principal ſafety and 
eſtabliſhment conſiſted in the righteous execution of his civil power, and not 
in Biſhops and their wicked Counſels, fatally driven on, ſet himielt to tlie cmo- 
val of thoſe men whoſe Doctrine and deſire of Church-Diſcipline he ſo ſcar'd 
would be the undoing of his Monarchy. And becauſe no temporal Law could 


touch ths innocence of their lives, he begins with the perſecution of their Con- 


ſciences, laying ſcandals before them; and makes that the argument to inflict 
his unjuſt penalties both on their Bodies and Eſtates, In this War againſt the 
Church if he had ſped ſo, as other haughty Monarchs whom God hertofore 
hath harden'd to the like enterprize, we ought to look up with praiſes and 
thankſgiving to the Author of dur deliverance, to wiom Victory and Power, 
Majcfty, Honour and Dominion belong, or cver. 

In the mean while, from his own wer.'s we ray perceive eaſily that the ſpe- 
cial motives which he had to endear and deprave '::; judgment to the favouring 
and utmoſt defending of Epiſcopacy, are ſuch as here we repreſent them: and 
how unwillingly, and with what mental reſervation he condelſcenced againſt his 
Intereſt to remove it out of the Peers houſe, hath been ſhewn already. The 
reaſons, which he affirms wrought ſo much upon his judgment, ſhall be ſo far 
anſwer'd as they be urg'd. | 

Scripture he pretends, but produces none, and next the conſtant practice of all 
Chriſtian Churches, till of late years tumult, faction, pride, and covetouſneſs, in- 
vented new models under the Title of Chriſt's Goverument. Could any Papiſt have 
ſpoke more ſcandalouſly againſt all Reformation? Well may the Parlament and 
beſt- affected People now be troubled at his calumnies and reproaches, ſince he 
binds them in the ſame bundle with all other the reformed Churches; who alſo 
may now further ſee, beſides their own bitter experience, what a cordial and 
well-meaning helper they had of him abroad, and how true to the Proteſtant 
Cauſe, 

As for Hiſtories to prove Biſhops, the Bible, if we mean not to run into Er- 
rors, Vanities, and Uncertainties, muſt be our only Hiſtory, Which inſorms 
us that the Apoſtles were not properly Biſhops; next, that Biſhops were not 
ſucceſſors of Apoſtles, in the function of Apoſtleſhip : And that if they were 
Apoſtles, they could not be preciſely Biſhops; it Biſhops, they could not be 
Apoſtles, this being univerſal, extraordinary, and immediate from God; that 
being an ordinary, fixt, and particular charge and continual inſpection over a 
certain Flock. And although an ignorance and deviation of the ancient Churches 
afterward, may with as much reaſon and charity be ſuppos'd as ſudden in point of 
Prelaty, as in other manifeſt corruptions, yet that no example ſince the firſt age 
for 1500 years can be produc'd of any ſettled Church, wherin were many Miniſters 
and Congregations, which had not ſome Biſhops above them; the Eccleſiaſtical Story, 
to which he appeals for want of Scripture, proves clearly to be a falſe and 
over-confident aſſertion. SoZomenus, who wrote above twelve hundred years ago, 
in his ſeventh Book, relates from his own knowledge, that in the Churches of 
Cyprus and Arabia (places near to Feruſalem, and with the firſt frequented by 
Apoſtles) they had Biſhops in every Village; and what could thoſe be more 
than Preſbyters ? The like he tells of other Nations; and that Epiſcopal 
Churches in thoſe days did not condemn them. I add, that many Weſtern 
Churches, eminent for their Faith and good Works, and ſettled above four hun- 
dred years ago in France, in Piemont and Bohemia, have both taught and prac- 
tis d the ſame Doctrine, and not admitted of Epiſcopacy among them. 
if we may believe what the Papiſts themſelves have written of theſe Churches, 


which they call VWaldenſes, I find it in a Book written almoſt four hundred apo 
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Gace, and ſet forth in the Bohemian Hiſtory, that thoſe Churches in Piemont 
have held the fame Doctrine and Government, ſince the time that Conſtantiue 
with his miſchievous donations poiſon'd Sylveſter and the whole Church. O- 
chers affirm they have ſo continu'd there ſince the Apoſtles, and Theodorus Be!- 
wderenſes in his relation of them, confeſſeth that thoſe Hereſies, as he names 
them, were from the firſt times of Chriſtianity in that place. For the reſt I 
refer me to that famous teſtimony of Zerom, who upon that very place which he 
cizes here, the Epiſtle to T,, delares openly that Biſhop and Preſbyter were 
one and the ſame thing, till by the inſtigation of Satan partialities grew up in 
the Church, and that Biſhops rather by cuſtom than any ordainment of Chriſt, 
were exalted above Preſbyters: whole interpretation we truſt ſhall be receiv*d 
before this intricate ſtuff tattl'd here of Timothy and Titus, and I know not 
whom their Succeſſors, far beyond Court-Element, and as far beneath true Edifi- 
cation. Theſe are his fair grounds both from Scripture-Canons and Eccleſiaſtical 
Examples ; how undivine-like written, and how like a worldly Goſpeller that un- 
derſtands nothing of theſe matters, poſterity no doubt will be able to judge, and 
will but little regard what he calls Apaſtolical, who in his Letter to the Pope 
calls Apoſtolical the Roman Religion. | 

Nor let him think to plead, that therfore it «was not Policy of State, or obſtina- 
cy in him which upheld Epiſcopacy, becauſe the injuries and loſſes which he 
ſugtain'd by ſo doing were to him more confiderable than Epiſcopacy itſelf ; for 
all this might Pharaoh have had to ſay in his excuſe of detaining the 1/raelites, 
that his own and his Kingdom's ſafety, ſo much endanger'd by his denial, was to 
him more dear than all their building labours could be worth to Ep. But 
whom God hardens, them alſo he blinds. 

He endeavours to make good Epiſcopacy not only in Religion, but from the na- 
ture of all civil Government, where Parity breeds confuſion and faction. But of 
taftion and confuſion, to take no other than his own teſtimony, where hath more 
been ever bred than under the imparity of his own Monarchical Government? 
Of which to make at this time longer diſpute, and from civil conſtitutions and 
human conceits to debate and queſtion the convenience of Divine Ordinations, 

is neither wiſdom nor ſobriety : and to confound Moſaic Prieſthood with Evan- 
fele Preſbytery againſt expreſs inſtitution, is as far from warrantable. As 
tle to purpoſe is it, that we ſhould ſtand polling the reformed Churches, 
whether they equalize in number thoſe of bis three Kingdoms, of whom ſo lately 
- 1 part, what they have long deſir'd to do, have now quite thrown 
off Epiſcopacy. 

Nother my we count it the Language or Religion of a Proteſtant ſo to vili- 
fy the beſt reformed Churches (for none of them but Lytherans retain Biſhops) 
as to fear more the ſcandalixing of Papiſts, becauſe more numerous, than of our 
Proteſtant Brethren, becauſe a handful. It will not be worth the while to ſay 
what Schiſmatics or Heretics have had no Biſhops ; yet leſt he ſhould be taken for 
a great Reader, he who prompted him, if he were a Doctor, might have 
remember'd the foremention'd place in Sozomenus z which affirms, that beſides 
the Cyprians and Arabians who were counted Orthodoxal, the Novatians alſo, 
and Montaniſts in Phrygia had no other Biſhops than ſuchas were inevery Village: 
and what Preſbyter hath a narrower Dioceſs? As for the A#rians we know of 
no Heretical Opinion juſtly father'd upon them, but that they held Biſhops and 
Preſbyters to be the ſame. Which he in this place not obſcurely ſeems to hold 
a Hereſy in all the reformed Churches; with whom why the Church of Eng- 
land deſir d conformity, he can find no reaſon with all his charity, but the coming 
in of the Scots Army; ſuch a high eſteem he had of the Engliſh. 

He tempts the Clergy to return back again to Biſhops, trom the fear of tenuity 
and contempt, and the aſſurance of better thriving under the favour Princes; a- 
gainſt which temptations if the Clergy cannot arm themſelves with their own 
piritual Armour, they are indeed as poor @ carcaſs as he terms them. 

ſecular Honours and great Revenues added to the dignity of Prelates, ſince 

the ſubject of that queſtion is now remov'd, we need not ſpend time: But this 
8 will never be unſeaſonable to bear in mind out of Chryſaſtom, that when 
iniſters came to have Lands, Houſes, Farms, Coaches, Horſes, and the like 


Lumber, then Religion brought forth Riches in the Church, and the Daughter 
od the Mother. 
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But if his judgment in Epiſcopacy may be judg'd by the goodly choice he made 
of Biſhops, we need not much amuſe ourſelves with the conſideration of tho': 
evils which, by his foretelling, will neceſſarily follow their pulling down, until 
he prove that the Apoſtles, having no certain Dioceſs or appointed place of re- 
ſilence, were properly Biſhops over thoſe Preſiyters whom they ordain'd, or Church. 
es they pleated z, wherin oftimes their labours were both joint and promiſcuous - 
Or that the Apoſtolic Power mult neceſſarily deſcend to Biſhops, the uſe and end gi 
cither function being ſo different. And how the Church hath flouriſh'd under E. 
piſcopacy, let the multitude of their ancient and groſs errors teſtify, and the 
words of ſome learnedeſt and moſt zealous Biſhops among them; Naziayz:; 
in a devout paſſion wiſhing Prelaty had never been; Baſil terming them the 
Slaves of Slaves; Saint Martin the Enemies of Saints, and confeſſing that af. 
ter he was made a Biſhop, he found much of that grace decay in him which he 
had before. 

Concerning his Coronation-Oath, what it was, and how far it bound him, al- 
ready hath been ſpoken. This we may take for certain, that he was never {worn 
to his own particular conſcience and reaſon, but to our conditions as a free peo. 
ple; which requir'd him to give us ſuch Laws as ourſelves ſhould chooſe, 
This the Scots could bring him to, and would not be baffled with the pretence 
of a Coronation- Oath, after that Epiſcopacy had for many years been {ttl«q 
there, Which conceſſion of his to them, and not to us, he ſecks here to put of 
with evaſions that are ridiculous. And to omit no ſhifts, he alleges that the 
Pretbyterian manners gave him no encouragement to like their Modes of Govern- 
ment. If that were 1o, yet certainly thoſe men are in moſt likelihood nearer 
to Amendment, who ſeek a ſtricter Church-Diſcipline than that of Epiſcopacy, 
under which the moſt of them learn'd their manners. It eſtimation were to be 
made of God's Law by their manners, who leaving Egype, receiv'd it in the 
Wilderneſs, it could reap from ſuch an inference as this, nothing but rejection 
and diſeſteem. 

For the Prayer wherwith he cloſes, it had been good ſome ſafe Liturgy, 
which he ſo commends, had rather been in his way; it would perhaps in ſome 
meaſure have perform'd the End for which they ſay Liturgy was firſt invented, 


and have hinderꝰd him both here, and at other times, from turning his notorious 
errors into his Prayers. 


XVIII. Cyon the Uxbridge Treaty, &c. 


to human reaſon, his firſt Aphoriſm here is in part deceiv'd. For men may 
treat like Beaſts as well as fight. If ſome fighting were not manlike, then 
either fortitude were no virtue, or no fortitude in fighting: And as Politici- 


1 F the way of Treaties be loo d upon in general, as a retiring from beſtial force 


ans oftimes through dilatory purpoſes and emulations handle the matter, there 


hath been no where found more beſtiality than in treating; which hath no more 
commendation in it, than from fighting to come to undermining, from violence 
tocraft, and when they can no longer do as Lions, to do as Foxes. 

The ſincereſt end of treating after War once proclaim'd, is either to part 
with more, or to demand leſs than was at firſt fought for, rather than to ha- 
zard more lives, or worſe miſchiefs. What the Parlament in that point were 
willing to have done, when firſt after the War begun, they petition'd him at 
Colebroot to vouchſafe a Treaty, is unknown. For after he had taken God to 
witneſs of his continual readineſs to treat, or to offer Treaties to the avoiding 
of bloodſhed, taking the advantage of a Miſt, the fitteſt weather for deceit 
and treachery, he follows at the heels thoſe Meſſengers of Peace with a trail 
of covert War; and with a bloody ſurprize falls on our ſecure Forces which 
lay quartering at Brentford in the thoughts and expectation of a Treaty. And 
although in them who make a trade of War, and againſt a natural Enemy, ſuch 
an onſet might in the rigour of martial Law have beenexcus'd, while Arms were 
not yet by agreement ſuſpended; yet by a King, who ſeem'd ſo heartily to fa 
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cept of treating, and profeſſes here, He never wanted either deſire or diſpoſition 
10 it, profeſſes to have greater confidence in his Reaſon than in his Sword, and as a 
Chriſtian to ſeek Peace and enjue it, ſuch bloody and deceitful advantages would 
have bin forborn one day at leaſt, if not much longer; in whom there had not 
bin a thirſt rather than a deteſtation of civil War and Blood. 

In the midſt of a ſecond Treaty not long after, ſought by the Parlament, 
and after much ado obtain'd with him at Oxford, what ſuttle and unpeaceable 
deſigns he then had in chace, his own Letters diſcover'd : What attempts of trea- 
cherous hoſtility ſucceſsful and unſucceſsful he made againſt Briſtol, Scarborough, 
and other places, the Proceedings of that Treaty will ſoon put us in mind 
and how he was fo far from granting more of reaſon after ſo much of blood, 
that he deny*d then to grant what before he had offer*d : making no other uſe 
of Treaties pretending Peace, than to gain advantages that might enable him 
to continue War. What marvel then if he thought it no diminution of himſelf, 
as oft as he ſaw his time, 70 be importunate for Treatics, when he ſought them on- 
ly, as by the upſhot appear'd, zo get opportunities? 

But he infers, as if the Parlament would have compell'd him to part with ſome- 

thing of bis honcur es Ring. What honour could he have, or call his, join'd 
not only with the offence or diſturbance, but with the bondage and deſtruction 
of three Nations ? wherof though he be careleſs and improvident, yet the Par- 
!ment, by our Laws and Freedom, ought to judge, and uſe prevention; our 
Laws elſe were but Cobweb Laws. And what were all his moſt rightful honours, 
but the people's gift, and the inveſtment of that Luſtre, Majeſty and Honour, 
which tor the public good, and no otherwiſe, redounds from a whole Nation 
into one perſon ? So far is any honour from being his to a common miſchief 
and calamity, Yet ſtill he talks on equal terms with the grand Repreſentative 
of that people, for whoſe ſake he was a King, as if the general welfare and his 
ſubſervient Rights were of equal moment or conſideration, His aim indeed 
hath ever bin to magnify and exalt his borrow'd Rights and Prerogatives above 
the Parlament and Kingdom of whom he holds them. But when a King ſets 
himſelf to bandy againſt the higheſt Court and Reſidence of his Regal Authority, 
he then, in the ſingle perſon of a Man, fights againſt his own Majeſty and King- 
ſhip, and then indeed ſets the firſt hand to his own depoſing. 

The Treaty at Uxbridge, he faith, gave the faireſt hopes of a happy compoſure 
faireſt indeed, if his inſtructions to bribe our Commiſſioners with the promiſe 
of Security, Retoarde, and Places were fair: What other hopes it gave, no man 
can tell, There being but three main heads wheron to be treated ; Ireland, 
Epiſcopacy, and the Militia ; the firſt was anticipated and foreſtall by a Peace 
at any rate to be haſten*d with the 1ri/þ Rebels, ere the Treaty could begin, 
that he might pretend his word and honour paſt againſt the ſpecious and popular 
arguments (he calls them no better) which the Parlament would urge upon him 
for the continuance of that juſt War. Epiſcopacy he bids the Queen be confi- 
dent he will never quit; which informs us by what Patronage it ſtood : And 
the Sword he reſolves to clutch as faſt, as if God with his own hand had put it 
into his. This was the moderation which he brought ; this was as far as Reaſon, 
Honour, . Conſcience, and the Queen, who was his Regent in all theſe, would give 
bim leave, Laſtly, for compoſure, inſtead of happy, how miſerable it was more 
likely to have bin, wiſe men could then judge; when the Engliſh, during Trea- 
ty, were call'd Rebels, the Iriſb, good and catholic Subjects; and the Parla- 
ment before-hand, though for faſhions call'd a Parlament, yet by a Jeſuitical 
ſlight not acknowledg'd, though call'd ſo ; but privately in the Council-Books 
nrolPd no Parlament: that if accommodation had ſucceeded, upon what terms 
over, ſuch a deviliſh fraud was prepared, that the King in his own eſteem had 
bin abſolv'd from all performance, as having treated with Rebels, and no Par- 
lament z and they on the other ſide inſtead of an expected happineſs, had bin 


brought under the Hatchet. Then no doubt Var had ended, that Maſſacre and 


+Jranny might begin. Theſe Jealouſies, however raiſed, let all men ſee whether 
be diminiſh'd or allay'd, by the Letters of his own Cabinet open'd. And 
yet the breach of this Treaty is laid all upon the Parlament and their Commiſſi- 
oners, with odious Names of Pertinacy, hatred of Peace, Faction, and Covetouſ- 
neſs, nay his own Brat Superſtition is laid to their charge; notwithſtanding his 
. profeſſed reſolution to continue both the Order, Maintenance, and Authority 
of Prelates, as a Truth of God. 
Vor. II. H h h 2 And 
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And who were moſt to blame in the unſucceſsfulneſs of that Treaty, his appeal a 
to God's deciſion ; believing to be very excuſable at that Tribunal, But it an 
man g/cry*d in an unflexible ſiiffueſs, he came not behind any: and that gran. 
Maxim, always to put ſomething into his Treaties, which might give 444i ty 
refuſe all that was in other things granted, and to make them fonify Halli. 
was his own principal Maxim and particular Inſtructions to his Commiſſioner. 
Yet all, by his own verdict, muſt be conſtru'd Rea/zz in the King, and der 
Temper in the Parlament. : 

That the highejt Tide of ſucceſs, with theſe principles and deſigns, ſe: bi 55 
above a Treaty, no great wonder. But that his / Eb could not be let tha; 
a Flight, was a preſumption that ruin'd him. 

He preſaged the future unjucce/sfulneſs of Treaties by the unwillingneſs of ji; 
men to treat; and could not fee what was preſent, that their unwillingneſs iat 
good cauſe to proceed from the continual experience of his own obſtinacy an! 
breach of word, 

His Prayer therfore of forgiveneſs to the guilty of that Treaty*s breaking, he had 


good reaſon to lay heartily over, as including no man in that guilt looner thi: 
himſelf. 

As for that Proteſtation following in his Prayer, How oft have J entreated 1: 
Peace, but coben I ſpeak therof they make them ready to Man; unleſ he thou! 
himſelf ſtill in that perfidious miſt between Colel root and [tounfiow, and thous! 
that miſt could hide him from the eye of Heaven as well as of Man, after ſuch 
a bloody recompence given to our firſt offers of Peace, how could this in thc 
ſight of Heaven without horrors of conſcience be utter*'d ? 


XIX. Upon the various Events of the ar. 


T is no new or unwonted thing for bad men to claim as much part in Go! 

as his beſt ſervants, to uſurp and imitate their words, and appropriate to 

themſelves thoſe properties which belong only to the good and rightoons, 
This not only in Scripture is familiarly to be found, but here alſo in this Ch. 
ter of Apocrypha. He tells us much, why it pleaſed God to ſend him Victory cr 
Loſs (although what in ſo doing was the intent of God, he might be much m. 
taken as to his own particular) but we are yet to learn what real good uſe he 
made therof in his practice. 

Thote numbers which he grew to from ſmall beginnings, were not ſuch as out c 
love came to protect him, for none approv'd his actions as a King, except Courti- 
ers and Prelates, but were ſuch as fled to be protected by him from the fear of that 
Retormation which the pravity of their lives would not bear. Such a Snow- ball 
he might caſily gather by rolling through thoſe cold and dark provinces 0! 
ignorance and lewdnels, where on a ſudden he became fo numerous. He imputes 
that to God's protection, which, to them who perſiſt in a bad cauſe, is either“ 
long-ſuffering, or his hardening; and that to wholeſome chaſtiſement, Which 
were the gradual beginnings of a ſevere puniſhment. For it neither God nor 
nature put civil power in the hands of any whomſoever, but to a lawful end, 
and commands our obedience to the authority of Law only, not to the tyrannic1! 
force of any perſon ; and if the Laws of our Land have plac'd the Sword in no 
man's ſingle hand, ſo much as to unſheath againſt a foreign enemy, much leſs up- 
on the native people, but have placed it in that eleCtive body ol the Parlament, 
to whom the making, repealing, judging, and interpreting cf Law it ſelf 
was alſo committed, as was fitteſt, ſo long as we intended to be a free Na- 
tion, and not the Slaves of one man's will, then was the King himſelf difobe- 
dient and rebellious to that Law by which he reign'd ; and by authority of Par- 
lament to raiſe arms againſt him in defence of Law and Liberty, we do not on- 
ly int, but believe and know was juſtifiable both by the Mord of God, the Lai 
A 2 and all lawtul Oaths; and they who ſided with him fought againſt 
all thele. | 


The 


An Anſwer to Eikon Baſilike. 


The ſame Allegations which he uſes for himſelf and his Party, may as well fit 
any Tyrant in the World : for let the Parlament be called a Faction when the 
King pleaſes, and that no Law muſt be made or changed either civil or religi- 
ous, becauſe no Law will content all fdes, then muſt be made or changed no 
Law at all but what a Tyrant, be he Proteſtant or Papiſt, thinks fit. Which ty- 
rannous Aſſertion forc*d upon us by the Sword, he who fights againſt, and dies 
fighting, if his other fins overweigh not, dies a Marhyr undoubtedly both of 
the Faith and of the Commonwealth : and I hold it not as the opinion, but as 
the full belief and perſwaſion of far holier and wiſer Men than Paraſitic Preach 
#5, Who, without their Dinner-doctrine, know that neither King, Law, Civil 
Oaths, or Religion, was ever gtabliſp'd without the Parlament: and their power 
is the ſame to abrogate as to eſtabliſi: neither is any thing to be thought - 
hid, which that Houſe declares to be aboliſh'd. Where the Parlament fits, 
there inſeparably fits the King, there the Laws, there our Oaths, and whatſoe- 
ver can be civil in Religion. They who fought for the Parlament, in the trueft 
enſe fought for all theſe ; who fought for the King divided from his Parlament, 
tought for the ſhadow of a King againlt all theſe z and for things that were 
not, as it they were tali . It were a thing monſtrouſly abſurd and-contra- 
dictory to give the Parlament a Legiſlative Power, and then to uphraid them 
for tran{grefling old Eſtabliſhments. 

But the King and his Party having loſt in this Quarrel their Heaven upon 
Earth, begin to make great reckoning of Eternal Life, and at an eaſy rate in 
forma Pauperis canonize one another into Heaven; he them in his Book, they 
kim in the Portraiture before his Book : but as was ſaid before, Stage-work will 
not do it, much leſs the juſtneſs of their Cauſe, wherin moſt frequently they 
died /n @ 67477 fierceneſs, with Oaths and other damning words in their mouths ; 
as if ſuch had bin a/7 the Oaths they fought for: which undoubtedly ſent them 
full fail on another Voyage than to Heaven. In the mean while they to whom 
God gave victory, never brought to the King at Oxford the ſtate of their Con- 
feiences, that he ſhould preſume without confeſſion, more than a Pope pre- 
tumes, to tell abroad what conflicts and accuſations men, whom he never ſpoke 
with, have in their own thoughts, We never read of any Engli/þ King but one 
that was a Confeſſor, and his name was Edward; yet ſure it paſs'd his ſkill to 
know thoughts, as this King takes upon him. But they who will not ſtick to 
flander mens inward Conſciences, which they can neither ſee nor know, much 
leſs will care to ſlander outward Actions, which they pretend to ſee, though 
with ſenſes never ſo vitiated. 

To judge of his condition conguer'd, and the manner of dying on that ſide, by 
the ſeber men that choſe it, would be his ſmall advantage: it being moſt noto- 
rious, that they who were hotteſt in his Cauſe, the moſt of them were men oft- 
22 than by their good- will ſober, and very many of them ſo fought and 
io died. 

And that the Conſcience of any man ſhould grow ſuſpicious, or be now convitt- 
ed by any Preten/ions in the Parlament, which are now prov*d falſe and un- 
intended, there can be no juſt cauſe. For neither did they ever pretend to eſta- 
bliſh his Throne without our Liberty and Religion, nor Religion without the 
Word of God, nor to judge of Laws by their being gfab/'d, but to eſtabliſh 
them by their being good and neceſſary. 

He tells the World he often pray'd that all on his fide might be as faithful to God 
and their own Souls, as to him, But Kings above all other men have in their 
hands not to pray only, but to do. To make that Prayer effectual, he ſhould 
have govern'd as well as pray'd. To pray and not to govern, is for a Monk, and 
not a King. Till then he might be well aſſur*d they were more faithful to their 
luſt and rapine than to him. 

In the wonted predication of his own virtues he goes on to tell us, that to 
conquer he never defir*d, but only to reſtore the Laws and Liberties of his People. 
It had bin happy then he had known at laſt, that by force to reſtore Laws abro- 
ou by the eher Parlament, is to conquer abſolutely both them and 

Wit ſelf. And for our Liberties, none ever oppreſs'd them more, both in 
Peace and War; firſt like a Maſter by his arbitrary power, next as an Ene- 
my by hoſtile invaſion, 
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And if his beſt friends fear'd him, and he himſelf in the temptation of on ab. 
ſolute Conqueſt, it was not only pious but friendly in the Parlament, both to 
tear him and reſiſt him; ſince their not yielding, was the only means to ke, 
him out of that 7empration wherin he doubted his own ſtrength, ; 

He takes himſelf to be guilty in this War of nothing elſe, but of confirming the 
Toter of ſome men: Thus all along he ſignifies the Parlament, whom to have (+. 
tled by an act he counts to be his only guiltineſs. So well he knew that to con. 
tinue a Parlament, was to raiſe a War againſt himſelf ; what were his Actions 
then, and his Government the while? For never was it heard in all our Story 
that Parlaments made War on their Kings, but on their Tyrants ; whoſe mode- 
and gratitude was more wanting to the Parlament, than theirs to any of ſuch 
Kings. 

What he yie/ded was his fear; what he deny'd was his obſtinacy. at 5. 

_ yielded more, fear might perchance have ſav*d him; had he granted 4½, his ob. 
ſtinacy had perhaps the 1 deliver'd us. 

To review the occaſtons of this War, will be to them never too late, who would 
be warn*d by his example from the like evils : but /o ci only a hoppy corcliſſum, 
will never expiate the fault of his anhappy beginnings, *Tis true, on our fide the 
fins of our lives not ſeldom fought againſt us: but on their fide, beſides thoſe, 
the grand fin of their Cauſe. 

How can it be otherwiſe, when he defires here moſt unreaſonably, and indeed 
ſacrilegiouſly, that we ſhould be ſubjef? to bim, though not further, yet as far as 
all of us may be ſub;e# to God, to whom this expreſſion leaves no precedency ? 
He who deſires from men as much ob dience and ſubjection, as we may all pay 
to God, deſires not leſs than to be a God; a Sacrilege far worſe than meddling 
with the Biſhop's Lands, as he eſteems it. : 

His Prayer is a good Prayer and a glorious ; but glorying is not good, if it 
know not that a little Jeven levens the whole lump. It ſhould have purg'd out 
the leven of untruth in telling God that the S, of his Subjefts by him ſhed was 

In his juſt and neceſſary defence, Yet this is remarkable; God hath here ſo or- 
der*d his Prayer, that as his own lips acquitted the Parlament, not long before 
his death, of all the blood ſpilt in this War, ſo now his Prayer unwittingly draws 
it upon himſelf. For God imputes not to any man the blood he ſpills in a juſt 
cauſe; and no man ever begg'd his not imputing of that which he in his juſtice 
could not impute : So that now whether purpoſely, or unawares, he hath con- 


teſs'd both to God and Man the blood-guilrtineſs of all this War to lie upon his 
own head, 


XX. Upon the Reformation of the Times. 


H1S Chapter cannot punctually be anſwer'd without more repetitions 
than now can be excuſable : Which perhaps have already bin more hu- 
mour'd than was needful. As it preſents us with nothing new, ſo with 

his exceptions againſt Reformation pitifully old and tatter'd with continual 
uſing ; not only in his Book, but in the words and writings of every Papiſt and 
Popiſn King. On the Scene he thruſts out firſt an Antimaſque of two bug- 
bears, Novelty and Perturbation ; that the ill looks and noiſe of thoſe two may 
as long as poſſible drive off all endeavours of a Reformation. Thus ſought 
Pope Adrian, by repreſenting the like vain terrors, to divert and diſſipate the 
zeal of thoſe reforming Princes of the age before in Germany, And if we cre- 
dit Latimer's Sermons, our Papiſts here in England pleaded the ſame dangers 
and inconveniencies againſt that which was reform'd by Edward the ſixth. 
Wheras if thoſe fears had bin available, Chriſtianity it ſelf had never bin re- 
ceived. Which Chriſt foretold us, would not be admitted without the cen- 


ſure of Novelty and many great Commotions. Thele therfore are not to 
deter us. 1 
0 
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He grants Reformation to be a good work, and confeſſes what the indulgence of 
vimes and corruption of manners might have deprav'd. So did the fore-mention'd 
Pope, and our Grandſire Papiſts in this Realm. Yet all of them agree in one 
ſong with this here, that they are ſorry to ſee ſo little regard had to Laws efta- 
blif'd, and Religion ſettled. 

Popular compliance, diſſolution of all order and government in the Church, Schiſms, 
Opinions, Undecencies, Confufions, ſacrilegious Invaſions, contempt of the Clergy and 
their Liturgy, diminution of Princes; all theſe complaints are to be read in the 
Meſſages and Speeches almoſt of every Legate from the Pope to thoſe States 
and Cities which began Reformation. From whence he either learn'd the ſame 
pretences, or had them naturally in him rrom the ſame Spirit. Neither was 
there ever ſo ſincere a Reformation that hath eſcap'd theſe clamours. 

He offer'd a Synod or Convocation rightly choſen. So offer'd all thoſe Popiſh 
Kings hertofore; a courſe the moſt unſatisfactory, as matters have been lon 
carried, and found by experience in the Church liable to the greateſt fraud 
and packing; no ſolution, or redreſs of evil, but an increaſe rather; dereſted 
therftore by Naz/anzen, and ſome other of the Fathers. And let it be pro- 
duc'd, what good hath been done by Synods from the firſt times of Refor- 
mation. 

Not to juſtify what Enormities the Vulgar may commit in the rudeneſs of 
their zcal, we need but only inſtance how he bemoans e pulling down of Croſſes 
and other ſuperſtitious Monuments, as the effect of a popular and deceitful Refor- 
mation. How little this ſavours of a Proteſtant, is too eaſily percciv'd. 

What he charges in defect of Pie, Charity, and Morality, hath been alſo 
chug'd by Papiſts upon the beſt reform'd Churches; not as if they the Accu- 
ſers were not tenfold more to be accus'd, but out of their Malignity to all en- 
deavour of amendment; as we know who accus'd to God the ſincerity of Job ; 
an accuſation of all others the moſt eaſy, whenas there lives not any mor- 
tal man ſo excellent, who in theſe things is not always deficient, But the 
infirmities of beſt men, and the ſcandals of mix'd hypocrites in all times of re- 
forming, whoſe bold intruſion covets to be ever ſeen in things moſt ſacred as 
they are more ſpecious, can lay no juſt blemiſh upon the integrity of others, 
much leſs upon the purpoſe of Reformation itſelf, Neither can the evil do- 
ings of ſome be the excuſe of our delaying or deſerting that duty to the 
Church, which for no reſpect of times or carnal policies can be at any time un- 
ſeaſonable. a 

He tells with great ſhew of Piety what kind of Perſons public Reformers 
ought to be, and what they ought to do. It is ſtrange that in above twenty 
years, the Church growing ſtill worſe and worſe under him, he could neither be 
as he bids others be, nor do as he pretends here ſo well to know; nay, which is 
worſt of all, after the greateſt part of his Reign ſpent in neither knowing nor 
doing aught toward a Reformation either in Church or State, ſhould ſpend the 
reſidue in hindring thoſe by a ſeven years War, whom it concern'd with his con- 
ſent or without it to do their parts in that great performance. 

Tis true that the method of reforming may well ſubſiſt without perturbation of 
the State; but that it falls out otherwiſe for the moſt part, is the plain Text of 
Scripture. And if by his own rule he had allow*d us /o fear God firſt, and the 
King in due order, our Allegiance might have till follow'd our Religion in a 
fit ſubordination. But if Chriſt's Kingdom be taken for the true Diſcipline of the 
Church, and by his Kingdom be meant the violence he us'd againſt it, and to up- 
hold an Antichriſtian Hierarchy, then ſure enough it is, that Chriſt's Kingdom 
could not be ſet up without pulling down his : And they were beſt Chriſtians who 
were leaſt ſubje& to him. Chrifls Government, out of queſtion meaning it 
Prelatical, he thought would confirm his: and this was that which overibrew it. 

He profeſſes to own his Kingdom from Chriſt, and to defire to rule for his glory, 
end the Church's good. The Pope and the King of Spain profeſs every where as 
much; and both his practice and all his reaſonings, all his enmity againſt the true 
Church we ſee hath been the ſame with theirs, ſincethe time that in his Letter to the 
Pope he affur'd them both of his full compliance. But evil beginnings never bring 
for th good concluſions : they are his own words, and he ratify'd them by his own 
ending, To the Pope he engag'd himſelf to hazard Life and Eſtate for the Ro- 
man Religion, whether in compliment he did it, or in earneſt ; and God, oo 
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ſtood nearer than he for complementing minded, writ down thoſe 
according to his reſolution, ſo it ſhould come to paſs, He prays againſt hjs I 
pocriſy and Phariſaical Waſhings, a Prayer to him moſt pertinent, but cheeks 
{treight with other words which pray him deeper into his old Errors and Delu. 
ſions. 


words; that 


XXI. Upon his Letters taken and divulged. 


portance to let the people ſee what Faith there was in all his promiſes 

and ſolemn Proteſtations, were tranſmitted to public view bv ſhe. 
cial Order of Parlament. They diſcover'd his good affection to the Papiſts 
and Iriſb Rebels, the ſtrict intelligence he held, the pernicious and diſhonoura- 
ble Peace he made with them, not ſollicited but rather ſolliciting, which by all 
invocations that were holy he had in public abjur'd. They reveal'd his en- 
deavours to bring in foreign Forces, Iriſh, French, Dutch, Lorrainers, and our 
old Invaders the Danes upon us, beſides his ſuttleties and myſterious arts in 
treating: to ſum up all, they ſhew'd him goverr'd by a Woman. All which, 
though ſuſpected vehemently before, and from good grounds beliey'd, yet by 
him and his adherents peremptorily deny*d, were by the opening of that Cabi- 
net viſible to all men under his own hand. 

The Parlament therfore, to clear themſelves of aſperſing him without cauſe, 
and that the people might no longer be abus'd and cajoPd, as they call it, by 
Falſities and Court-impudence, in matters of ſo high concernment, to let them 
know on what terms their duty ſtood, and the Kingdom's peace, conceiv'd it 
moſt expedient and neceſſary that thoſe Letters ſhould be made public. This 
the King affirms was by them done without honour and civility : words, which if 
they contain not in them, as in the language of a Courtier moſt commonly they 
do not, more of ſubſtance and reality than Compliment, Ceremony, Court- 


'S H E King's Letters taken at the Battle of Naſely, being of greateſt im- 


fawning and — enter not I ſuppoſe further than the ear into any wiſe 


man's conſideration. Matters were not then between a Parlament and a King 
their enemy in that ſtate of trifling, as to obſerve thoſe ſuperficial Vanities. But 
if honour and civility mean, as they did of old, diſcretion, honeſty, prudence, 
and plain truth, it will be then maintain'd againſt any Sect of thoſe Cabaliſts, 
that the Parlament in doing what they did with thoſe Letters, could ſuffer 
in their honour and civility no diminution, The reaſons are already 
heard. | 

And that it is with none more familiar than with Kings to tranſgreſs the 
bounds of all honour and civility, there ſhould not want examples good ſtore, if 
brevity would permit; in point of Letters, this one ſhall ſuffice. The Dutcheſs 
of Burgundy and Heir of Duke Charles, had promis'd to her Subjects that ſhe in- 
tended no otherwiſe to govern, than by advice of the three Eſtates ; but to 
Lewis the French King had written Letters that ſhe had refolv'd to commit 
wholly the managing of her affairs to four Perſons whom ſhe nam'd. The 


three Eſtatesnot doubting the ſincerity of her Princely Word, ſend Embaſſadors 


to Lewis, who then beſieg'd Arras belonging to the Dukes of Burgundy. The 
King taking hold of this occaſion to ſet them at diviſion among themſelves, 
queſtion*d their Credence; which when they offer*d to produce with their In- 


ſtructions, he not only ſhews them the private Letter of their Dutchels, but gives 


it them to carry home, wherwith to affront her ; which they did, ſhe denying 
it ſtoutly, till they ſpreading it before her face in a full Aſſembly, convicted her 


of an open lye. Which although Comines the Hiſtorian much blames, as 3 


deed too harſh and diſhonourable in them who were Subjects, and not at War 
with their Princeſs, yet to his Maſter Lewis, who firſt divulg'd thoſe Letters, 
to the open ſhaming of that young Governeſs, he imputes no incivility or 
diſhonour at all, although betraying a certain confidence repos'd by that Letter 
in his Royal Secrecy, Wich 
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With much more reafon then may Letters not intercepted only, but won in 
battle from an Enemy, be made public to the beſt advantages of them that 
vin them, to the diſcovery of ſuch important truth or talſhood, Was it not 
more diſhonourab le in himlelf to feign ſuſpicions and jealouſies, which we firſt 
fund among thoſe Letters, touching the chaſtity of his Mother, therby to gain 
aſſiſtance from the King of Denmark, as in vindication of his Siſter ? The 
Damſel of Burgundy at ſight of her own Letter was ſoon blank, and more in- 

-nuous than to ſtand out- facing; but this man whom nothing will convince, 
thinks by talking world without end to make good his integrity and fair 
dealing, contradicted by his own Hand and Seal. They who can pick nothing 
our of them but Phraſes, ſhall be counted Bees : they that diſcern further both 
there and here, that conſtancy to his Wife is ſet in place before Laws and Religi- 
on, are in his naturalities no better than Spiders, 

He would work the people toa perſwaſion, that if he be miſerable, they cannot 
ze bappy. What ſhould hinder them? Were they all born Twins of Hippocrates 
with him and his fortune, one birth one burial? It were a Nation miſerable in- 
deed, not worth the name of a Nation, but a race of Idiots, whoſe happineſs 
and welfare depended upon one Man. The happineſs of a Nation conſiſts in 
tue Religion, Piety, Jul ice, Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude, and the con- 
tempt of Avarice and Ambition. They in whomloever theſe virtues dwell e- 


minently, need not Kings to make them happy, but are the Architects of their 


own happinels z and whether to themſelves or others are not leſs than Kings. 
But in him which of theſe virtues were to be found, that might extend to the 
making happy, or the well-governing of ſo much as his own houſhold, which 
was the moſt licentious and ill-govern'd in the whole Land? 


But the ; + 9. fey ae Letters wasdeſign'd by the Parlament to make 400 Re- 


conciliation deſperate, Are the Lives of ſo many good and faithful Men that died 
for the freedom of their Country, to be ſo ſlighted, as to be forgotten in a ſtu- 

id reconcilement without juſtice done them? What he fears not by War and 

hter, ſhould we fear to make deſperate by opening his Letters? Which fact 
he would parallel with Cham's revealing of his Father's Nakedneſs: When he 
at that time could be no way eſteem'd he Father of his Country, but the Deſtroyer z 
nor had he ever before merited that former title. 

He thanks God he cannot only bear this with patience, but with charity forgive 
the Doers. Is not this meer mockery, to thank God for what he can do, but will 
not? For is it patience to impute Barbariſm and Inhumanity to the opening of 
an Enemy's Letter, or is it Charity to clothe them with curſes in his Prayer, 
whom he hath forgiven in his Diſcourſe? In which Prayer to ſhew how readily 
he can return good for evil to the Parlament, and that if they take away his 
Coat, he can let them have his Cloak alſo ; for the diſmantling of his Letters 
. he wiſhes they may be cover'd with the Cloak of Confuſion. Which I ſuppoſe they 
do reſign with much willingneſs, both Livery, Badge, and Cognizance, to them 
who choſe rather to be his Servants and Vaſſals, than to ſtand againſt him for 
the Liberty of their Country. 
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XXII. Upon his going to the Scots, 


HE King's coming in, whether to the Scots or Engliſh, deſerv'd m 
thanks: For Neceſſity was his Counſellor , and that he hated them botha. 


like, his expreſſions every where manifeſt, Some ſay his purpoſe wasty 
have come to London, till hearing how ſtrictly it was proclaim'd that no man 
ſhould conceal him, he diverted his courſe. But that had been a frivolous excuſe: 
and beſides, he himſelf rehearſing the conſultations had before he took his 
journey, ſhews us clearly that he was determin'd to adventure upon their Lygally 
who firſt began his troubles. And that the Scots had notice of it before, hath been 
long ſince brought to light. What prudence there could be in it, no man cn 
imagine; Malice there might be by raiſing new jealouſies to divide Friends, For 
beſides his diffidence of the Engliſh, it was no ſmall diſhonour that he put u 
them, when rather than yield himſelf to the Parlament of England, he yieldel 
to a hireling Army of Scots in England, paid for their ſervice here, not in Scotch 
coin, but in Engliſh Silver; nay, who from the firſt beginning of theſe trouble, 
what with brotherly aſſiſtance, and what with monthly pay, have defended their 
own Liberty and Conſciences at our charge. However it was a hazardous and 


raſh journey taken t reſolve riddles in mens Loyalty, who had more reaſon to mil. 


truſt the riddle of ſuch a diſguis'd yielding; and to put himſelf in their hands 
whoſe Loyalty was a Riddle to him, was not the courſe to be reſolv'd of it, 
but to attempt it. What Providence deny*d to Force, he thought it might grant to 
Fraud, which he ſtiles Prudence: But Providence was not cozen'd with diſguiſe, 
neither outward nor inward. 


To have known his greateſt danger in his ſuppos*'d ſafety, and his greateſ ſaſ. 
ty in his ſuppos*d dauger, was to him a fatal Riddle never yet reſolv d; when 
rather to have employ'd his main {kill had been much more to his preſerv 
tion. | 

Had he known when the Game was loſt, it might have ſav'd much conteſt ; but 
the way to give over fairly was not to flip out of open War into a new diſguiſe. 
He lays down his Arms, but not his Wiles ; nor all his Arms; for in obſtinacy 


he comes no lefs arm'd than ever, Cap-a-pe, And what were they but 


wiles, continually to move for Treaties, and yet to perſiſt the ſame man, and 
to fortify his mind before- hand, ſtil] purpoſing to grant no more than what ſeem't 
good to that violent and lawleſs Triumvirate within him, under the falſifyd 
names of his Reaſon, Honour, and Conſcience, the whole circulating danceot 
his ſhifts and evaſions ? 

The words of a King, as they are full of power, in the authority and ſtrength 
of Law, ſo like Sampſon without the ſtrength of that Nazarite's Lock, they 
have no more power in them than the words of another Man. 

He adores Reaſon as Domitian did Minerva, and calls her the Divineſt Power, 
therby to intimate as if at reaſoning, as at his own weapon, no man Wer 
ſo able as himſelf, Might we be ſo happy as to know where theſe Monu- 
ments of his Reaſon may be ſeen; for in his actions and his writing they 1 
pear as thinly as could be expected from the meaneſt parts, bred up in the mi 
of ſo many ways extraordinary to know ſomething. He who reads his talk, 
would think he had left Oxford not without mature deliberation : yet his Pray- 
er confeſſes that he knew not what to do. Thus is verify'd that Pſalm ; he pcureib 


contempt upon Princes, and cauſeth them to wander in the Wilderneſs where iber. 
ig no way, Plal, 107, | 5 
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XXIII. Upon the Scots delivering the King 
; to the Engliſh. 


. 


HAT the Scots in England ſhould ſell their King, as he himſelf here af- 

firms, and for a price ſo much above that, which the covetouſneſs of 

Judas was contented with to ſell our Saviour, is fo foul an infamy and 
diſhonour caſt upon them, as befits none to vindicate but themſelves. And it 
were but friendly Counſel to wiſh them beware the Son, who comes among them 
with a firm belief that they ſold his Father. The reſt of this Chapter he ſa- 
crifices to the Echo of his Conſcience, out-babling Creeds and Ave's, glorying 
in his reſolute obſtinacy, and as it were triumphing how evident it is now that 
wot evil Counſellors, but he himſelf hath been the Author of all our Troubles. 
Herein only we ſhall diſagree to the World's end, while he who ſought ſo mani- 
feſtly to have annihilated all our Laws and Liberties, hath the confidence to per- 
ſwade us that he hath fought and /uffer'd all this while in their defence. 

But he who neither by his own Letters and Commiſſions under Hand and Seal, 
nor by his own Actions held as in a Mirror before his face, will be convinc'd to 
ſee his faults, can much leſs be won upon by any force of words, neither he, 
nor any that take after him; who in that reſpect are no more to be diſputed 
with, than they who deny Principles. No queſtion then, but the Parlament did 
wiſely in their decree at laſt, to make no more Addreſſes. For how unalterable 
his will was, that would have been our Lord, how utterly averſe from the Par- 
lament and Reformation during his confinement, we may behold in this Chapter. 
But to be ever anſwering fruitleſs Repetitions, I ſhould become liable to anſwer 
for the ſame myſelf. He borrows David's Pſalms, as he charges the Aſembly o 
Divines in his twentieth Diſcourſe, To have ſet forth old Catechiſms and Confeſſi- 
ons of Faith new dreft ; had he borrow'd David's heart, it had been much the 
holier theft. For ſuch kind of borrowing as this, if it be not better d by the 
Borrower, among good Authors is accounted Plagiary. However, this was 
more tolerable than Pamela's Prayer ſtolen out of Sir Philip, 


XXIV. Upon the denying him the Attendance 
of his Chaplains. 


: CHAPLAIN is a thing ſo diminutive and inconſiderable, that how 
A he ſhould come here among matters of ſo great concernment to take 
ſuch room up in the Diſcourſes of a Prince, if it be not wonder'd, is to 

be ſmil'd at. Certainly by me ſo mean an Argument ſhall not be written; but I 
I huddle him, as he does Prayers. The Scripture owns no ſuch Order, no ſuch 
Function in the Church; and the Church not owning them, they are left, for 
— 8 I know, to ſuch a further examining as the Sons of Sceva the Jeu met with; 
Biſhops or Preſbyters we know, and Deacons we know, but what are Chaplains ? 
In State perhaps they may be liſted among the upper Serving-men of ſome great 
houſhold, and be admitted to ſome ſuch place, as may ſtile them the Sewers, or 
the Yeomen-Uthers of Devotion, where the Maſter is too reſty, or too rich to 
fay his own Prayers, or to bleſs his own Table. Wherfore ſhould the Parlament 
then take ſuch implements of the Court Cup-board into their conſideration ? 
y knew them to have been the main Corrupters at the King's elbow ; they 
newthe King to have been always their moſt attentive Scholar and Imitator, and 
of a Child to have ſuckd from them and their Cloſet-work all his impotent Prin- 
Cples of Tyranny and Superſtition. While therfore they had any hope lett 
of his reclaiming, theſe ſowers of Malignant Tares they kept aſunder from 
» and ſent to him fuch of the Miniſters and other zealous Perſons as they 
or, I, lii2 thought 
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thought were beſt able to inſtrutt him, and to convert him. What could Rel. 
gion herſelf have done more to the ſaving of a Soul? But when they found 
him paſt Cure, and that he to himſelf was grown the moſt evil Counſellor of aj 
they deny*d him not his Chaplains, as many as were fitting, and ſome of them 
attended him, or elſe were at his call to the very laſt. Vet here he makes more 
Lamentation for the want of his Chaplains, than ſuperſtitious Micab did to the 
Deonites, who had taken away his houſhold Prieſt : Je have taken away my Cad, 
which I made, and the Prieſt, and what have I more? And perhaps the waole Sto 
of Micah might ſquare not unfitly to this argument: Now know I, ſaith he, that 
the Lord will do me goed, ſeeing I have a Levite ta my Priejt. Micah had as grey 
a care that his Prieft ſhould be Maſaical, as the King had that his ſhould be 4. 
paſtolical; yet both in error touching their Prieſts. Houſhold and private Ori- 
fons were not to be officiated by Prieſts; for neither did public Prayer apper- 
tain only to their office, Kings hertofore, David, Solomon, and Jeboſa phat, 
who might not touch the Prieſthood, yet might pray in public, yea in the Tem- 
ple, while the Prieſts themſelves ſtood and heard. What ail'd this King then 
that he could not chew his own Mattins without the Prieſt's Ore tenus ? Yet itis 
like he could not pray at home, who can here publiſh a whole Prayer-book of 
his own, and ſignifies in ſome part of this Chapter almoſt as good a mind to 
be a Prieſt himlelt, as Micah had to let his Son be. There was doubtleſs ther. 
fore loine other matter in it, which made him fo defirous tg have his Chaplairs 
about him, who were not only the contrivers, but very oft the inſtruments al 
of his deſigns, 

The Minitters which were ſent him, no marvel he endur*d not; for they preach'd 
repentance to him: the others gave him eaſy confeſſion, eaſy abſolution, nu, 

ftrengthen'd his hands, and harden*d his heart, by applauding him in his wilful ways, 
To them he was an Abab, to theſe a Conſtantine ; it muſt follow then, that they 
to him were as unwelcome as Eliab was to Ahab, theſe as dear and pleaſing as 
Amaziah the Prieſt of Bethel was to Feroboam, Theſe had learnt well the kei. 
ſon that would pleaſe ; Propheſy not againſt Bethel, for it is the King's Chapye|, 
the King's Court; and had taught the King to ſay of thoſe Miniſters which the 
Parlament had ſent, Amos hath conſpir'd againſt me, the Land is not able to liar 
all his words. | 
| Returning to our firſt Parallel, the King look*d upon his Prelates, as Orphans 
under the ſacrilegious eyes of many rapacious Reformers : and there was as great 
fear of Sacrilege between Micab and his Mother, till with their holy treaſure, 
about the loſs wherof there was ſuch a curſing, they made a graven and 
molten Image, and got a Prieſt of their own. To let go his criticizing about 
the ſound of Prayers, imperious, rude, or paſſionate modes of his own deviſing, 
we are in danger to fall again upon the flats and ſhallows of Liturgy. Which 
if I ſhould repeat again, would turn my anſwers into Re/ponſories, and beget 
another Liturgy, having too much of one already. 

This only I ſhall add, that if the heart, as he alledges, cannot ſafely join uit 
another mans extemporal ſufficiency, becauſe we know not ſo exactly what they mean 
to ſay, then thoſe public Prayers made in the Temple by thoſe forenamed Kings, 
and by the Apoſtles in the Congregation, and by the ancient Chriſtians for above 
three hundred years before Liturgies came in, were with the People made in vain. 

After he hath acknowledg'd that Kings hertofore pray'd without Chap/ains, 
even publicly in the Temple itſelf, and that every private Believer is invgted with 
a royal Prieſthood ;, yet like one that reliſh*d not what he tafted of the heavenly gifts 
and the good word of God, whoſe name he ſo confidently takes into his mouth, 


he frames to himſelf impertinent and vain reaſons why he ſhould rather pray 


by the officiating mouth of a Cloſet-Chaplain. Their Prayers, faith he, 77 
more prevalent, they flow from minds more enlighten*d, from affettions leſs diftrages. 
Admit this true, which is not, this might be ſomething ſaid as to their Prayer? 
for him, but what avails it to their praying with him? If his own mind be 1. 
bred with ſecular affairs, what helps it his particular Prayer, tho the mind of his 
Chaplain be not wandring, either after new preferment, or his dinner ? The 
fervency of one man in prayer cannot ſupererogate for the coldneſs of another; 
neither can his ſpiritual defects in that duty be made out in the acceptance 0 
God by another man's abilities. Let him endeavour to have more light in him- 


{lf, and not to walk by another man's Lamp, but to get Oil into his own. 1 
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kim caſt from him, as in a Chriſtian warfare, that ſecular incambrance which 
either diſtracts or overloads him; his load elſe will never be the leſs heavy, be- 
cauſe another man's is light. Thus theſe pious flouriſhes and colours examin'd 
throughly, are like the Apples of Aſphaltis, appearing gaodly to the ſudden 
eye, but look well upon them, or at leaſt but rouch them, and they turn into 
Cinders. ; 

In his Prayer he remembers what vorces of joy and pladneſs there were in his 
Chappel, God's Houſe, in his opinion, between the Singing-men and the Or- 
gans; and thĩs was unity of ſpirit in the bond of peace; the vanity, ſuperſtition, 
and miſdevotion of which place, was a ſcandal far and near: Wherin ſo 
many things were ſung, and pray*d in thoſe Songs which were not underſtood ; 
and yet he who makes a difficulty how the people can join their hearts to ex- 
temporal Prayers, though diſtinctly heard and underſtood, makes no queſtion 
how they ſhould join their hearts in unity to ſongs not underſtood. 

believe that God is no more mov'd with a Prayer elaborately pen'd, than 
men truly charitable, are mov'd with the pen'd ſpeech of a Beggar. 

Finally, O ye Miniſters, read here what work he makes among your Gally- 
pots, your Balms and Cordials ; and not only your ſweet Sippets in Widows 
Houſes, but the huge gobbets wherwith he charges you, to have devour'd houſes 
and all; the houſes of your Brethren, your King, and your God, Cry him up for 
a Saint in your PuJpits, white he cries you down for Atheiſts into Hell. 


XXV. Upon his penitential Meditations and 
Lows at Holmby. 


words and holy ſayings in abundance ; but to make them his own, is a work 

of grace only from above. He borrows here many penitential Verſes out of 
David's Pſalms. So did many among'thoſe 1/raelites, who had revolted from 
the true Worſhip of God, invent to themſelves inſtruments of muſic like David, and 
probably Pſalms alſo like his; and yet the Prophet Amos complains heavily a- 
gainſt them. But to prove how ſhort this is of true repentance, I will recite the 
penitence of others, who have repented, in words not borrow'd, but their own, 
and yet by the doom of Scripture itſelf are judg*d Reprobates. 

Cain ſaid unto the Lord, My Iniquity is greater than I can bear: behold thou haſt 
driven me this day from the face of the Earth, and from thy face ſhall I be hid. 

And when Eſau heard the words of his Father, he cry'd with an exceeding bitter 
cry, and ſaid, Bleſs me, even me alſo, O my Father ; yet found no place of repentauce, 
though he ſought it carefully with tears, Heb. 12. | 

And Pharaoh ſaid to Moſes, The Lord is righteous, I and my People are wicked , 
I bave fin'd againſt the Lord your God, and againſt you. 

r Balaam ſaid, Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my laſt end be 
the his, 

And Saul ſaid to Samuel, I have ſin'd, for I have tranſereſs'd the commandment 
of the Lord ; yet honour me now, 1 pray thee, before the Elders of my Peoples 

And when Ahab heard the words of Eliah, he rent his clothes, and put ſackcloth 
upon bis fleſh, and faſted, and lay in ſackcloth, and went ſoftly. 

Jeboram alſo rent his clothes, and the People look*d, and behold he had ſackcloth 
wpon bis fleſh ;, yet in the very act of his humiliation he could ſay, God do ſo, an 
more alſo to me, if the bead of Eliſha ſhall ſtand on him this day. | 
Therfore ſaith the Lord, They have not cry'd unto me with their heart, when 
they bowPd upon their beds. They return, but not tothe Mot High. Hoſea 7. 
And Judas ſaid, I have fir'd, in that I have betray'd innocent blood. | 

And Simon Magus ſaid, Pray ye to the Lord for me, that none of theſe things 
come u pon me. | 

All theſe took the pains both to confeſs and to repent in their own words, 
and many of them in their own tears, not in David's. But tranſported with the 

| vain 
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I. is not hard for any man who hath a Bible in his hands, to horrow good 
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vain oftentation of imitating David's language, not his life, obſerve how he 
brings a curſe upon himſelf and his Father's houſe (God ſo diſpoſing it) by his 
uſurp'd and ill-imitated Prayer, Let thy anger I beſeech thee be againſt me and my 
Faiher*s houſe ;, as fer theſe Sheep, what have they done ? For if David indeed fin 
in numbring the People, of which fault he in earneſt made that Conte 
and acquitted the whole People from the guilt of that fin ; then doth this King, 


ſſion, 


uſing the ſame words, bear witneſs againſt himſelf to be the guilty Perſon, and 
cither 1n his Soul and Conſcience here acquits the Parlament and the People, or 
clſe abuſes the words of David, and diſſembles groſly even to the face of God: 
which is apparent in the very next line; wherin he accuſes even the Church it. 
ſelf to God, as if ſhe were the Church's enemy, for having overcome his Tyran. 
ny by the powerful and miraculous Might of God's manifeſt arm: For to other 
ſtrength in the midſt of our diviſions and diſorders, who can attribute our Vic. 
torics ? Thus had this miſerable man no worſe enemies to follicit and mature 
his own deſtruction, from the haſten'd ſentence of divine Juſtice, than the ch. 
durate curſes which proceeded againſt himſelf out of his own mouth. 

Hitherto his Meditations, now his Vows, which as the Vows of Hypocrites 
uſed to be, are moſt commonly abſurd, and ſome wicked. Jacob vow'd that 
God ſhould be his God, if he granted him but what was neceſſary to perform 
that Vow, life and ſubſiſtence: but the obedience profer*d here is nothing ſo 
cheap. He who took ſo heinouſly to be offer'd nineteen Propoſitions from the 
Parlament, capitulates here with God almoſt in as many Articles. 

If he will continue that light, or rather that darkneſs of the Goſpel, which is 
among his Prelates, ſettle their Luxuries, and make them gorgeous Biſhops; 

It he will reſtore the grievances and miſchiets of thoſe obſolete and popiſh 
Laws, which the Parlament without his conſent hath abrogated, and will ſufler 
Jultice to be executed according to his ſenſe; 

If he will ſuppreſs the many Schiſms in Church, to contradict himſelf in that 
which he hath toretold muſt and ſhall come to paſs, and will remove Referma- 
tion as the greateſt Schiſm of all, and Factions in the State by which he means 
in cvery leat the Parlament; | | 

If he will reſtore him to his Negative Voice and the Militia, as much as to ſay, 
to arbitrary Power, which he wrongfully avers to be the Right of his Prede- 
ceſjors ; 

17 he will turn the hearts of his People to their old Cathedral and Parochial Set- 
vice in the Liturgy, and their Paſſive Obedience to the King ; 

If be wwill quench the Army, and withdraw our Forces from withſtanding the 
Piracy of Rupert, and the plotted Iriſb Invaſion ; 

If he will bleſs him with the freedom of Biſhops again in the Houſe of Peers, and 
of tugitive Delinqents in the Houſe of Commons, and deliver the henour of Par- 
lament into his hands, from the moſt natural and due protection of the people, 
that entruſted them with the dangerous enterprizt ot being faithful to their 
Country againſt the rage and malice of his tyrannous oppoſition z 

I he will keep him from that great offence of following the Counſel of his Par- 
lament, and enacting what they adviſe him to, which in all reaſon, and by the 
known Law and Oath of his Coronation he ought to do, and not to call that 
Sacrilege which neceſſity through the continuance of his own Civil War hath 
compell'd them to; Neceſſity, which made David eat the Shew-bread, made 
Ezekiah take all the Silver which was found in God's Houle, and cut off the 
Gold which overlaid thoſe doors and pillars, and give it to Senacherib; Neceſ- 
ſity, which oftimes made the Primitive Church to ſell her ſacred Utenſils, even 
to the Communion-Chalice ; 

If be will reſtore him to a Capacity of glorifying him by doing that both in Church 
and State, which muſt needs diſhonour and pollute his Name; : 

If be will bring him again with peace, bonour and ſafety to his chief City, with- 
out repenting, without ſatisfying for the blood ſpilt, only for a few politic 

Conceſſions, which are as good as nothing; : 

I be will put again the Sword into his hand, to puniſh thoſe that have deliver'd 
us, and to protect Delinquents againſt the Juſtice of Parlament; . ? 

Then, if it be poſſible to reconcile Contradictions, he will praiſe him by diſ- 
pleaſing him, and ſerve him by diſſerving him. 7 8 55 
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His glory, in the gaudy Copes and painted Windows, Mitres, Rochets, Al- 
tars, and the chanted Service-Book, ſhall be dearer to him than the eſtabliſhing 
his Crown 1n righteouſneſs, and the ſpiritual power of Religion. 

He will pardon thoſe that have offended him in particular, Cor there ſhall want 
no ſuttle ways to be even with them _ another ſcore of their ſuppos'd Offen- 
ces againſt the Commonwealth; wherby he may at once effect the glory of a 
ſeeming juſtice, and deſtroy them pleaſantly, while he feigns to forgive them 
as to his own particular, and outwardly bewails them. 

Theſe are the conditions of his treating with God, to whom he bates no- 
thing of what he ſtood upon with the Parlament: as if Commiſſions of Array 
could deal with him alſo. But of all theſe conditions, as it is now evident in our 
eyes, God accepted none, but that final Petition which he ſo oft, no doubt but 
by the ſecret judgment of God, importunes againſt his own head; praying 
God, That his mercies might be ſo toward him, as his reſolutions of truth and peace were 
toward bis People. It follows then, God having cut him off without granting any 
of theſe mercics, that his reſolutions were as feigned, as his Vows are fruſtrate. 


XXVI. Upon the Army s ſurpriſal of the King 
at Holmby. 


yielded up into our hands, is not to be expected from them whom God 
hath made his Conquerors. And for Brethren to debate and rip up 
their falling out in the Ear of a common Enemy, therby making him the Judge, 
or at leaſt the well-pleas'd Auditor of their diſagreement, is neither wiſe nor 
comely. To the King therfore, were he living, or to his Party yet remaining, 
as to this Action, there belongs no anſwer, Emulations, all men know are inci- 
dent among military men, and are, if they exceed not, pardonable, But ſome 
of the former Army, eminentenough for their own martial deeds, and preva- 
lent in the Houſe of Commons, touch'd with envy to be ſo far outdone by a 
new model which they contemn'd, took advantage of Preſbyterian and Indepen- 
dent Names, and the virulence of ſome Miniſters, to raiſe diſturbance. And 
the War being then ended, thought ſlightly to have diſcarded them, who had 
faithfully done the work, without their due pay, and the reward of their invin- 
cible valour. But they who had the Sword yet in their hands, diſdaining to be 
made the firſt objects of ingratitude and oppreſſion, after all that expence of 
their blood for Juſtice and the common Liberty, ſe1z'd upon the King their Pri- 
loner, whom nothing but their matchleſs deeds had brought ſo low as to ſur- 
render up his Perſon : though he, to ſtir up new diſcord, choſe rather to give 
up himſelf a captive to his own Country-men who leſs had won him. This in 
likelihood might have grown to ſome height of miſchief; partly through the 
ſtrife which was kindling between our elder and our younger Warriors, but 
chiefly through the ſeditious tongues of ſome falſe Miniſters, more zealous a- 
gainft Schiſms, than againſt their own Simony and Pluralities, or watchful of the 
common Enemy, whoſe ſuttle inſinuations had got ſo far in among them, as with 
all diligence to blow the coals. But it pleas'd God not to embroil and put to 
confuſion his whole people for the perverſeneſs of a few. The growth of our 
diſſenſion was either prevented, or ſoon quieted ; the Enemy ſoon deceiv*d of 
his rejoicing, and the King eſpecially diſappointed of not the meaneſt morſel 
that his hope preſented him, to ruin us by our diviſion, And being now ſo 
nigh the end, we may the better be at leiſure to ſtay a while, and hear him com- 
* upon his own Captivity. 

He faith of his ſurpriſal, that it was a motion eccentric and irregular. What 
then ? his own alluſion from the Celeſtial Bodies, puts us in mind that irregular 
motions may be neceſſary on Earth ſometimes as well as conſtantly in Heaven, 
That is not always beſt which is moſt regular to written Law. Great Wor- 
thies hertofore by diſobeying Law, oftimes have ſav'd the Commonwealth; 
and the Law afterward by firm Decree hath approv'd that planetary motion, 
that unblamable exorbitancy in them, 
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own conceit. It was a ſmall thing to contend with the Parlament about the ſole 
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He means no good to either Independent or Preſbyterian, and yet his Patable 
like that of Balaam, is over-ruPd to portend them good, far belide his intenti. 
on. Thoſe Twins that ſtrove enclos'd in the wemb of Rebecca, were the ſeed of 
Avraham ; the younger undoubtedly gain'd the heavenly Birth- right; the elder 
though ſupplanted in his Simile, ſhall yet no queſtion find a better portion than 
E fau found, and far above his uncircumcis'd Prelates. | 

He cenſures, and in cenſuring ſeems to hope it will be an ill Omen that they who 
build Jeruſalem divide their tongues and hands, But his hope fail'd him with his 
example; for that there were diviſions both of tongues and hands at the 
building of Feruſalem, the Story would have certify'd him; and vet the work 
proſper'd : and it God will, ſo may this, notwithſtanding all the craft and ma. 
iignant wiles of Sanballat and Tobiab, adding what fuel they can to our diffen. 
fions or the indignity of his compariſon, that likens us to thoſe ſeditious 2-4. 
lots whoſe inteſtine fury brought deſtruction to the laſt Feruſalem. 

It being now no more in his hand to he reveng'd on his oppoſers, he ſeeks to 
ſatiate his fancy with the imagination of ſome revenge upon them from above: 
and like one who in a drowth obſerves the Sky, ſits and watches when ay 
thing will drop, that might ſolace him with the likeneſs of a Puniſhment fam 
Fleaven upon us: which he ſtrait expounds how he pleaſes. No evil can beſal 
the Parlament or City, but he poſitively incerprets it a judgment upon them 
for his fake; as if the very Manuſcript of God's Judgments had been deli- 
ver'd to his cuſtody and expoſition, But his reading declares it well to be a falſe 
copy which he uſes ; diſpenſing often to his own bad deeds and ſucceſſes the teſti- 
mony of Divine Favour, and io the good deeds and ſucceſſes of other Men, 
Divine Wrath and Vengeance. But to counterfeit the hand of God is the bold- 
eſt of all Forgery : And he who without warrant, but his own fantaſtic ſur- 
miſe, takes upon him perpetually to unfold the ſecret and unſearchable Myſte- 
rics of high Providence, is likely for the moſt part to miſtake and ſlander them; 
and approaches to the madneſs of thoſe reprobate thoughts, that would weſt 
the Sword of Juſtice out of God's own hand, and employ it more juſtly in his 


ower of the Militia, when we ſee him doing little leſs than laying hands onthe 
eapons of God himſelf, which are his judgments, to wield and manage them 
by the ſway and bent of his own frail Cogitations. Therfore they that by Tube 
Firſt occaſion'd the raiſing of Armies, in his doom muſt needs be chaſten'd by their 
wn Army for new Tumults, , 

Firſt, note here his confeſſion, that thoſe Tumults were the firſt occaſion of rai- 
ſing Armies, and by conſequence that he himſelf raisd them firſt againſt thoſe 
ſupposgd Tumults. But who occaſion'd thoſe Tumults, or who made them ſo, 
being at firſt nothing more than the unarm'd and peaceable concourſe of Peopl:, 
hath been diſcuſt already. And that thoſe pretended Tumults were chaſtiz'd by 
their own Army for new Tumults, is not prov'd by a Game at tic-tac with 
words ; Tumults and Armies, Armies and Tumults, but ſeems more like the me- 
thod of a Juſtice irrational than divine. 

If the City were chaſten'd by the Army for new Tumults, the reaſon is by 
himſelf ſet down evident and immediate, heir new Tumults, With what ſenſe 
can it be referr'd then to another far-fetch'd and imaginary cauſe that happen“ 
ſo many years before, and in his ſuppoſition only as a cauſe? Manlius defended 
the Capitol and the Romans from their enemies the Gauls: Muanlius for ſedition 
afterward was by the Romans thrown headlong from the Capitol; therfore 
Manlius was puniſh*d by divine Juftice for defending the Capitol, becauſe in that 
place puniſh'd for ſedition, and by thoſe whom he defended. This is his Logic 
upon Divine Juſtice; and was the fame before upon the death of Sir John Halbun. 
And here again, ſuch as were content to ſee him driven away by unſuppraſſed J umults, 
ure now forc*d to fly to an Army. Was this a judgment? was it not a mercy ta- 
ther that they had a noble and victorious Army ſo near at hand to fly to? 

From God's Juſtice, he comes down to Man's Juſtice. Thoſe few of both 
Houſes who at firſt withdrew with him from the vain pretence of Tumults, ere 
counted Deſerters; therfore thoſe many muſt be alſo Deſerters who withdrew 
atterwards from real Tumults : as if it were the place that made a Parlament, 
and not the end and cauſe. Becauſe it is deny'd thoſe were Tumults from 
which the King made ſhew of being driven, is it therfore of neceſlity imply . 
that there could be never any Tumults for the future? If ſome men fly in 15 
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may not other men have cauſe to fly in earneſt ? But mark the difference between 
meir flight and his; they ſoon return'd in ſafety to their places, he not till atter 
many years, and then a Captive to receive his puniſhment. So that their flying. 
whether the cauſe be conſider d or the event, or both, neither juſtify'd him, nor 
cndemn'd themſelves. 

But he will needs have vengeance to purſue and overtake them; though to bring 
it in, it coſt him an inconvenient and obnoxious compariſon, As the Mice and 
Rats overtook a German Biſhop, I would our Mice and Rats had been as ortho- 
doxa! here, and had ſo pur ſu'd all his Biſhops out of England; then vermin 
had rid away vermin, which now hath loſt the lives ot too many thouſand 
honeſt men to do. 

He cannot but obſerve this Divine Tuſtice yet with ſorrow and pity. But ſorrow 
:nd pity ina weak and over- maſter'd Enemy, is look'd upon no otherwiſe than 
as the Aſhes of his revenge burnt out upon it ſelf ; or as the damp of a cool'd 
fury when we ſay it gives. But in this manner to ſit ſpelling and obſerving Di- 
vine Juſtice upon every accident and flight diſturbance that may happen human- 
to the affairs of Men, is but another fragment of his broken revenge; and 
ret the ſhrewdeſt and the cunningeſt Obloquy that can be thrown upon their 
Actions. For if he can perſuade men that the Parlament and their cauſe is pur- 
(Wd with Divine Vengeance, he hath attain'd his end, to make all men forſake 
them, and think the worſt that can be thought of them. 

Nor is he only content to ſuborn Divine Juſtice in his cenſure of what is paſt, 
but he alſlumes the perſon of Chriſt himſelf to prognoſticate over us what he 
wiſhes would come. So little is any thing or perſon ſacred from him, no not in 
Heaven, which he will not uſe, and put on, if it may ſerve him plauſibly to 
wreck his ſpleen, or eaſe his mind upon the Parlament. Although if ever fatal 
b/indneſs did both attend and puniſh wilfulneſs, if ever any enjoy'd not comforts for 
v glecting counſel belonging to their peace, it was in none more evidently brought 
topals than in himſelf: and his Predictions againſt the Parlament and their Ad- 
herents have for the moſt part been verify*d upon his own head, and upon his 
chief Counſellors, 

He concludes with high praiſes of the Army, Bur praiſes in an Enemy are 
ſuperfluous, or ſmell of craft; and the Army ſhall not need his praiſes, nor 
the Parlament far worſe for his accuſing prayers that follow. Wherin as his 
Curity can be no way comparable to that of Chriſt, ſo neither can his aſſurance 
that they whom he ſeems to pray for, in doing what they did againſt him, knew 
uu what they did. It was but arrogance therfore, and not charity, to lay ſuch ig- 
norance to others in the ſight of God, till he himſelf had been infallible, like 
hin whoſe peculiar words he overwecningly aſſumes, 
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ſhall ſhew point by point, that although the King Had been re- inſtall'd 
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XXVII. Intitld to the Prince of Wales. 


HAT the King wrote to his Son, as a Father, concerns not is: 
what he wrote to him as a King of England, concerns not him; (Gy 
and the Parlament having now otherwiſe diſpos'd of England Bur 
becauſe I ſee it done with ſome artifice and labour, to poſſeſs the people that 
they might amend their prefent condition, by his or by his Son's reſtorement, 1 
£ : to his de- 
fire, or that his Son admitted, fhould obſerve exactly all his Father's Precepts 
yet that this would be ſo far from conducing to our happineſs, either as a K. 
meay to the preſent diſt empers, or a prevention of the like to come, that it would 
inevitably throw us back again into all our paſt and fulfill'd miferies; would force 
us to fight over again all our tedious Wars, and put us to another fatal flrue. 
pling for Liberty and Life, more dubious than the former, In which as 0. 
ſucceſs hath been no other than our cauſe ; ſo it will be evident to all poſterity 
that his misfor/unes were the meer conſequence of his perverſe Judgment, $ 
Firſt he argues from he experience of thoſe troubles which both he and his Sn 
have had, to the improvement of their piety and patience : and by the way beats 
witneſs in his own words, that the corrupt education of his youth, which was 
but glanc'd at only in fome former paſſages of this Anſwer, was a thing neither 
of mean conſideration, nor untruly charg'd upon him or his Son: himſelf <n- 
feſſing here, that Corrt-delights are prone either to root up all true vertue ond bonc:!r, 
or to be contented only with ſome leaves and withering formalities of them, <withcu; 
any real fruits tending to the public good. Which preſents him ſtil} in his own 
words another Rehoboam, ſoſten'd by a tar worſe Court than Selems?”s, ond ſe oh 
rp1cd by flatteries, which he affirms to be Anſeparadle, to the overturning of all 
peace, and the loſs of his own Honour and Kingdoms. That he came therforc 
thus bred up and nurtur'd to the Throne, far worſe than Rebobearr, unleſs he be of 
thoſe who equaliz*d his Father to King Solomon, we have here his own confefi- 
on. And how voluptuouſly, how idly reigning in the hands of other men, 
he either tyranniz'd or trifled away thoſe ſeventeen years of peace, withour 
care or thought, as if to be a King had been nothing elſe in his appichenſion, 
but to eat and drink, and have his will, and take his pleaſure 3 though there 
be who can relate his domeſtic life to the exactneſs of a diary, there ſhall be 
here no mention made. This yet. we might have then foreſeen, that he who 
ipent his leiſure ſo remisſly and ſo corruptly to his own pleaſing, would one day 
or other be worſe buſted and employed to. our ſorrow. And that he acted in 
good earneſt what Rehoboam did but threaten, to make his little finger heavier 
than his Father's Loins, and to whip us with his two-twiſted Scorpions, bot 
temporal and ſpiritual Tyranny, all his King doms have felt. What good ule 
he made afterward of his adverſity, both his impenitence and obſtinacy to the 
end (for he was no Manaſſeh) and the ſequel of theſe his meditated reſolutions, 
abundantly expreſs; retaining, commending, teaching to his Son all thoſe 
putrid and perniciousdocuments both of State and of Religion, inſtill'd by wick- 
ed Doctors, and receiv'd by him as in a Veſſel nothing better ſcaſon'd, which 
were the firſt occaſion both of his own and all our miſeries And if he in the 
beſt maturity of his years and underftanding made no better uſe to himſelf or 
others of his ſo long and manifold afflictions, either looking up to God, or look- 
ing down upon the reaſon of his own affairs, there can be no probability tha 
his Son, bred up, not in the ſoft effeminacies of a Court only, but in the rug 
ged and more boiſterous licence of undiſeiplin'd Camps and Garifons, for 
years unable to reflect with judgment upon his own condition, and thus ill in- 
ſtructed by his Father, ſhould give his mind to walk by any other rules than 
theſe bequeath'd him as on the death-bed of his Father, and as the choiceſt 0! 
all that experience, which his moſt ſerious obſervation and retirement in g 
or evil days, had taught him. David indeed by ſuffering without jult cauſe, 
carn'd that meekneſs and that wiſdom by adverſity, which made him much the 
litter man to reign. But they who ſuffer as Oppreſſors, Tyrants, violators of 


Lav, and perſecutors of Reformation, without appearance of repenting, 3 
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they once get hold again of that dignity and power which they had loſt, are 
but whetted and enrag'd by what they ſuffer'd, againſt thoſe whom they look 
upon as them that caus'd their ſufferings. 

How he hath been ſaljełt to the ſceptre of God's word and ſpirit, though acknow- 
ledg'd to be the beſt Government, and what his diſpenſation of civil power hath 
been, with what Juſtice, and what Honour to the public peace, it is but looking 
back upon the whole catalogue of his deeds, and that will be ſufficient to re- 
member us. The Cup of God's phyfic, as he calls It, what alteration it wrought 
in him to a firm healthfulneſs from any ſurfeit, or exceſs wherof the people ge- 
nerally thought him ſick, if any man would go about to prove, we have his own 
*fimony following here, that it wrought none at all. | 

Firſt, he hath the ſame fix*d opinion and eſteem of his old Epbeſan Goddeſs, 
ald the Church of England, as he had ever 3 and charges ſtrictly his Son after 
him to perſevere in that Anti-papal Schiſm (for it is not much better) as that 
-obich <vill be neceſſary both for his Soul's and the Kingdom's Peace. But it this can 
ve any foundation of the Kingdom's peace, which was the firſt cauſe of our di- 
rations, let common ſenſe be Judge. It is a rule and principle worthy to be 
known by Chriſtians, that no Scripture, no nor ſo much as any ancient Creed, 
binds our Faith, or our obedience to any Church whatfoever, denominated by 
a particular name; far leſs, if it be diſtinguiſh'd by a ſeveral Government from 
that which is indeed Catholic. No man was ever bid be ſubjett to the Church 
of Corinth, Rome, or Aſia, but to the Church without addition, as it held faith- 
{al to the rules of Scripture, and the Government eſtabliſh*d in all places by 
the Apoſtles 3 which at firſt was univerſally the fame in all Churches and Con- 
gregations; not differing or diſtinguiſh'd by the diverſity of Countries, Terri- 
tories, or civil Bounds. That Church, that from the name of a diſtinct place 
takes authority to ſet up a diſtinct Faith or Government, is a Schiſm and Fac- 
tion, nota Church. It were an injury to condemn the Papilt of abſurdity and 
contradiction, for adhering to his Catholic Romy Religion, if we for the pleaſure 
of a King and his politic conſiderations, ſhall adhere roa Catholic Exgliſb. 

But ſuppoſe the Church of England were as it ought to be, how is it to us 
the ſafer by being ſo nam'd and eſtabliſh'd, whenas that very name and eſta- 
bliſhment, by his contriving, or approbation, ſerv'd tor nothing elle but to de- 
Jud: us and amule us, while the Church of EAng/and was almoſt chang'd into 
the Church of Rome, Which as every man knows in general to be true, ſo the 
rarticular Treaties and Tranſactions tending to that concluſion, are at large diſ- 
cover d in a Book intitled the Engliſh Pope. But when the people, diſcerning theſe 
abuſes, began to call for Reformation, in order to which the Parlament de- 
manded of the King to un-eſtabliſh that Prelatical Government, which without 
Scripture had uſurp'd over us, ſtrait, as Pharaoh accus'd of Idleneſs the 1/raei- 
tes that ſought leave to go and ſacrifice to God, he lays faction to their charge. 
And that we may not hope to have ever any thing reformed in the Church ei- 
ther by him or his Son, he forewarns him, That the Devil of Rebellion doth moſt 
commonly turn himſelf into an Angel of Reformation: and ſays enough to make 
him hate it, as the worſt Evils, and the bane of his Crown : nay he counſels 
him to let nothing ſeem little or deſpicable to him, ſo as not ſpeedily and effettual- 
ly to ſuppreſs Errors & Schiſms. Wherby we may perceive plainly that our con- 
ſciences were deſtin*d to the ſame ſervitude and perſecution, if not worſe than 
before, whether under him, or if it ſnould ſo happen, under his Son; who 
count all Proteſtant Churches erroneous and ſchiſmatical, which are not Epiſco- 
pal. His next precept is concerning our civil Liberties 3 which by his ſole voice 
and predominant will muſt be circumſcrib'd, and not permitted to extend a hand's 
breadth further than his interpretation of Laws already ſettled. And although 
all human Laws are but the offspring of that frailty, that fallibility, and imper- 
ection which was in their Authors, wherby many Laws, in the change of ig- 
norant and obſcure Ages, may be found both ſcandalous, and full of grievance 
to their Poſterity that made them, and no Law 1s further good, than mutable 
upon all occaſion ; yet if the removing of an old Law, or the making of a new 
would ſave the Kingdom, we ſhall not have it unleſs his arbitrary voice will ſo 
far flacken the ſtiff curb of his Prerogative, as to grant it us; who are as free- 
born to make our own Laws, as our Fathers were who made theſe we have. 
Where are then the Engliſh Liberties which we boaſt to have been left us by our 
. KKK 2 | Progenitors ? 
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Progenitors? To that he anſwers, that Our Liberties confiſt in the enjoyment tr 
= lle 
fruits of our Induſtry, and the benefit of thoſe Laws to which we our ſelves have 
ſented. Firſt, for the enjoyment of thoſe fruits which our induſtry and lab 
have made our own upon our own, what privilege is that above what the 7. — 
Jews and Moors enjoy under the Turkiſh Monarchy ? For without that lin 
of Juſtice, which 1s alſo in Argiers, among Thieves and Pirates between the 1 
ſelves, no kind of Government, no Society, juſt or unjuſt, could ſtand: 1 
combination or conſpiracy could ſtick together. Which he alfo acknowled 
in theſe words : That if the Crown upon his head be ſo heavy as to oppreſs the wh 
body, the weakneſs of inferior members cannot return any thing of ſtrength, bana 
or ſafety to the head; but that a neceſſary debilitation muſt fo)low. So that this Li. 
berty of the Subject concerns himſelf and the ſubſiſtence of his own regal Power 
in the firſt place, and before the conſideration of any right belonging to the 
Subject. We expect therfore ſomething more that muſt diſtinguiſh free Go. 
vernment from laviſh. But inſtead of that, this King, though ever talkin» 
and proteſting as ſmooth as now, ſuffer'd it in his own hearing to be preac!/, 
and pleaded without controul or check, by them whom he moſt favour'd any 
upheld, that the Subject had no property of his own Goods, but that all ws 
the King's right. 

Next, for the benefit of thoſe Laws to which we our ſelves bave conſented, we 
never had it under him; for not to ſpeak of Laws ill executed, when the Pix. 
lament, and in them the People, have conſented to divers Laws, and according 
to our ancient Rights, demanded them, he took upon him to have a Negativ: 
Will, as the tranſcendent and ultimate Law above all our Laus; and to rule vs 
forcibly by Laws to which we our ſelves did not conſent, but complain'd of, Tus 
theſe two heads, wherin the utmoſt of his allowance here will give our Libet 
leave to conſiſt, the one of them ſhall be ſo far only made good to- us, as nn 
ſupport his own Intereſt and Crown from ruin or wevilitation ; and to far Tr. 
kiſh Vaſſals enjoy as much liberty under Mabomet and the Grand Signior : the 
other we neither yet have enjoy*d under him, nor were ever like to do under 
the Tyranny of a Negative Voice, which he claims above the unanimous conſent 
and power of 2 whole Nation virtually in the Parlament. 

In which Negatitve Voice to have been caſt by the doom of War, and put to 
death by thoſe who vanquiſh'd him in their own defence, he reckons to himle!! 
more than a Negative Martyrdom, But Martyrs bear witnels to the truth, not 
to themſelves. If I bear witneſs of my ſelf, ſaith Chrift, my witneſs is not true. 
He who writes himſelf Martyr by his own inſcription, is like an ill Painter, who 
by writing on the ſhapeleſs Picture which he hath drawn, is fain to tell haften. 
gers what ſhape it is; which elſe no man could imagine: no more than how a 
Martyrdom can belong to him, who therfore dies tor his Religion becaufe 1t is 
eſtabliſl”d, Certainly if Agrippa had turned Chriſtian, as he was once turning, 

and had put to death Scribes and Phariſees for obſerving the Law of Age, 
and refuſing Chriſtianity, they had died a truer Martyrdom. For thoſe Laus 
were eſtabliſh*d by God and Maſes, theſe by no warrantable authors of Religior, 
whoſe Laws in all other beſt reformed Churches are rejected. And if to ir 
for an eſtabliſhment of Religion be Martyrdom, then Romifh Prieſts exccuted 
for that which had ſo many hundred years been eſtabliſh'd in this Land, are no 
worſe Martyrs than he. Laſtly, if to die for the teſtimony of his owon conſcience be 
endugh to make him Martyr, what Heretic dying for direct Blaſphemy, as ſome 
have done conſtantly, may not boaſt a Martyrdom ? As for the conſtitution 0! 
repeal of civil Laws, that power lying only in the Parlament, which he by tie 
very Law of his Coronation was to grant them, not to debar them, nor to Plc. 
ſerve a leſſer Law with the contempt and violation of a greater, it will conclude 
him not ſo much as in a civil and metaphorical ſenſe to have dieda Martyr 0! 
our Laws, but a plain Tranſgreſſor of them. And ſhould the Parlament, ei. 
dued with Legiſlative Power, make our Laws, and be after to diſpute then 
picce-meal with reaſon, conſcience, humour, paſſion, fancy, folly, obiti- 
nacy, or other ends of one man, whoſe ſole word and will thall baffle and un: 
make what all the wiſdom of a Parlament hath been deliberately framing, what 
a ridiculous and contemptible thing a Parlament would ſoon be, and what « 
baſe unworthy Nation we, who boaſt our freedom, and ſend them with the 


Manifeſt peril of their Lives to preſerve it, they who are not mark'd by 9 7 
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for Slaves, may apprehend. In this ſervile condition to have kept us ſtill under 
hatches, he both reſolves here to the laſt, and ſo inſtructs his Son. 

As to thoſe offer'd condeſcenſions of charitable commence, or toleration, if we 
confider what went before, and what follows, they moulder into nothing. 
For, what with not ſuffering ever ſo little to ſeem a deſpicoble Schiſm, without 
effectual ſuppreſſion, as he warned him before, and what with 12 oppefition of Law, 
Groernment, or eſtabliſhed Religion to be permitted, which is his tollowing proviſo, 
and wholly within his own conſtruction, what a miſerable and ſuſpected tole- 
ration, under Spies and haunting Promoters we ſhould enjoy, is apparent, Be- 
des that it is ſo far beneath the honour of a Parlament and free Nation to be 
and ſupplicate the Godſhip of one frail man, for the bare and ſimple tole- 
ration of what they all conſent to be moſt juſt, pious, and heſt plealing to God, 
while that which 1s erroneous, unjuſt and miſchievous in the Church or State, 
fall by him alone againſt them all be kept up and eſtabliſh'd, and they cenſur*d 
the while for a covetous, ambitious, and jucrilegious Faftion. 

Another bait to allure the people, is the charge he lays upon his Son to be ten- 
der of them. Which if we ſhould believe in part, becauſe they are his Herd, 
his Cattle, the Stock upon his ground, ashe accounts them, whom to waſte and 
deſtroy would undo himſelf, yet the inducement which he brings to move him, 
renders the motion it ſelf ſomething ſuſpicious. For it Princes need no Palliations, 
a5 he tells his Son, whertore is it that he himſelf hath ſo often uſed them? Prin- 
cs, of all other men, have not more change of Raiment in their Wardrobes, 
than variety of Shifts and Palliations in their ſolemn actings and pretences to the 
People. | 

To try next if he can enſnare the prime men of thoſe who have oppos'd him, 
whom, more truly than his meaning was, he calls the Patrons and Vindicators 
of the People, he gives out Indemnity, and offers Acts of oblivion. But they who 
with a good conſcience and upright heart did their civil duties in the ſight of God, 
and in their ſeveral places, to reſiſt Tyranny and the violence of Superſtition 
banded both againſt them, he may be ſure will never ſcek to be forgiven that, 
which may be juſtly attributed to their immortal praiſe ; nor will aſſent ever to 
the guilty blotting out of thoſe actions betore men, by which their Faith aſſures 
them they chiefly ſtand approved, and are had in remembrance before the throne 
of God, | 

He exhorts his Son 10 to ſtudy revenge. But how far he, or at leaſt they about 
him intend to follow that exhortation, was ſeen lately at the Hague, and by 
what attempts were likewiſe made in other places. How implacable they would 
be, it will be wiſdom and our ſafety to believe rather, and prevent, than to 
make trial, And it will concera the multitude, though courted here, to take 
hced how they ſeck to hide or colour their own fickleneſs and inſtability with a 
bad repentance of their well-doing, and their fidelity to the better cauſe, to which 
at firſt ſo chearfully and conſcienriouſly they join'd themſelves. 

He returns again to extol the Church of England, and again requires his Son 


by the Joint authority of a Father and a King, not to let his heart receive the leaſt 


check or diſalſection againſt it. And not without cauſe, for by that means having 
ſole influence upon the Clergy, and they upon the People, after long ſearch and 
any diſputes, he could not poſſibly find a more compendious and politic way 
do uphold and ſettle Tyranny, than by ſubduing firſt the Conſciences of vulgar 
men with the inſenſible poiſon of their laviſh Doctrine: for then the body and 
beſotted mind without much reluctancy was likelieft to admit the Yoke. 
He commends alſo Parlaments held with freedom and with honour. But I would 


ask how that can be, while he only muſt be the ſole free Perſon in that number? 


and would have the power with his unaccountable denial to diſhonour them by 


rejecting ail their counſels, to confine their Law-giving Power, which is the 
Foundation of our freedom, and to change at his plealure the very name of a 
Parlament into the name of a Faction. | 
The concluſion therfore muſt needs be quite contrary to what he concludes 3 
that nothing can be more «happy, more diſhonourable, more unſafe for all, 
than when a wiſe, grave, and honourable Parlament ſhall have labour'd, de- 
bated, argued, conſulted, and, as he himſelf ſpeaks, contributed for the pub- 
lic good all their Counſels in common, to be then truſtrated, diſappointed, deny*d 
and repulgd by the ſingle whiff of a Negative, from the mouth of one wilful 
man; 
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man; nay, to be blaſted, to be ſtruck as mute and motionleſs as a Parlament cf 
Tapeſtry in the Hangings, or elſe after all their pains and travel to be diſch - 
and caſt away like ſo many Noughts in Arithmetic, unleſs it be to turn the C 
of their inſignificance into a lamentation with the people, who had { vain! 

ſent them. For this is not 70 enact all things by public conſent, as he would have 
us be perſuaded, this is to enact nothing but by the private conſent and leave of 
one not negative tyrant z this is miſchiet without remedy, a ſtifling and obſtruct. 
ing evil that hath no vent, no out- let, no paſſage through : Grant him this and 
the Parlament hath no more freedom than if it fate in his Nooſe, which when 10 
pleaſes to draw together with one twitch of his Negative, ſhall throttle a what. 
Nation, to the wiſh of Caligula in one neck. This with the power of Militias 
in his own hands over our bodies and eſtates, and the Prelates to enthral! Our 
conſciences cither by fraud or force, is the ſum of that happineſs and liberty we 
were to look for, whether in his own reſtitution, or in theſe precepts given ty 
his Son. Which unavoidably would have ſet us in the ſame ſtate of miſery 

wherin we were before; and have either compelPd us to ſubmit like bond-ſlv... 
or put us back to a ſecond wandring over that horrid Wilderneſs of diſtra&iq; 
and civil laughter, which, not without the ſtrong and miraculous hand of Gad 
aſſiſting us, we have meaſur'd out, and ſurviv'd. And who knows, if we male 
ſo ſlight of this incomparable deliverance, which God hath beſtowed upon us, 


but that we ſhall like thoſe fooliſh raelites, who depos'd God and Sammel to fl. 


up a King, cry out one day, becauſe of our King, which we have been mad up - 
on; and then God, as he foretold them, will no more deliver us. 

There remains now but little more of his diſcourſe, wherof yet to take a ſhort 

view will not be amiſs, His words make ſemblance as if he were magna 

. . . . v5 a 

mouſly exerciſing himſelf, and ſo teaching his Son, To want as «el! as ts war g 


Crown ;, and would ſeem to account it not worth taking up or enjoying, upun fi. 


did, diſhonourable, and irreligious terms; and yet to his very laſt did nothirg 
more induſtriouſly than ſtrive to take up and enjoy again his ſequeſter*d Crour, 
upon the moſt ſordid, diſloyal, diſhonourable, and irreligious terms, rot of 
making peace only, but of joining and incorporating with the murcrous Iris, 
formerly by himſelf declared againſt, for wicked and detęſtable Rebels, odicus is 
God and all good Men. And who but thoſe Rebels now, are the chief ſtrength 
and confidence of his Son; while the Preſbyter Scot that woos and ſollicits him, 
is neglected and put off, as if no terms were to him ſordid, irreligious and dil- 
honourable, but the Scottiſb and Preſbyterian. 

He bids his Son keep to the true principles of piety, vertue, and honour, and bt 
ſhall never want a Kingdom, And I ſay, People of England, keep ye to thoſe 
principles, and ye ſhall never want a King. Nay, after ſuch a fair deliverance 
as this, with ſo much fortitude and valour ſhown againſt a Tyrant, that people 
that ſhould ſeek a King, claiming what this Man claims, would ſhew them- 
{elves to be by nature ſlaves, and arrant beaſts; not fit for that liberty which 
they cried out and bellowed for, but fitter to be led back again into their old 
bondage, like a ſort of clamouring and fighting brutes, broke looſe, that know 
not how to uſe or poſſeſs the liberty which they fought for. 

The laſt ſentence, wheron he ſeems to venture the whole weight of his for. 
mer reaſons and argumentations, That Religion to their God, and Loyalty to thei 
King, cannot be parted, without the fin and infelicity of a People, is contrary to 
the plain teaching of Chriſt, that No man can ſerve two Maſters ; but, if he hold 
to the one, he muſt reject and forſake the other. If God then, and earthly 
Kings be for the moſt part not ſeveral only, but oppoſite Maſters, it will as of 
happen, that they who will ſerve their King muſt forſake their God; and they 
who will ſerve God, muſt forſake their King; which then will neither be their 
ſin, nor their infelicity ; but their wiſdom, their piety, and their true happt 
neſs: as to be deluded by theſe unſound and ſuttle oſtentations here, woul 
be their miſery, 
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XXVIII. Tatil Meditations upon Death. 


[: might be well thought by him who reads no further than the Title of this 


puted, and will be variouſly thought of to the world's end. But this buſi- 
nels of Death is a plain caſe, and admits no controverſy : In that centre all Opi- 
nions meet. Nevertheleſs, ſince out of thoſe few mortifying hours that ſhould 
have been intireſt to themſelves, and moſt at peace from all paſſion and diſquict, 
he can afford ſpare time to inveigh bitterly againſt that Tultice which was done 
upon him; it will be needful to ſay ſomething in defence of thoſe Proccedin 
tho! briefly, in regard ſo much on this Subject hath been written lately. 

It happened once, as we find in E/dras and Joſephus, Authors not leſs believed 
than any under ſacred, to be a great and ſolemn debate in the Court of Darius, 
what thing was to be counted ſtrongeſt of all other. He that could refolve this, 
in reward of his excelling wiſdom, ſhould be clad in Purple, drink in Gold, fleep 
on a Bed of Gold, and fit next to Darius. None but they doubtleſs who were 
reputed wife, had the Queſtion propounded to them: Who after ſome reſpite 
given them by the King to conſider, in full Aſſembly ofall his Lords and graveſt 
Counſellors, returau'd ſeverally what they thought. The firit held, that Wine 
was ſtrongeſt; another, that the King was ſtrongeſt. But Zorobabel Prince of 
the Captive Jetos, and Heir to the Crown of Judab, being one of them, 
proved Women to be ſtronger than the King, for that he himſelf had ſcen a 
Concubine take his Crown from off his head to ſet it upon her own: And others 
belides him have lately ſeen the like Feat done, and not in jeſt, Yet he 
prov'd on, and it was ſo yielded by the King himlelf, and all his Sages, that 
neither Wine, nor Women, nor the King, but Truth, of all other things was 
th: ſtrongeſt. For me, though neither aſk*d, nor in a Nation that gives ſuch re- 
wards to wiſdom, I ſhall pronounce my ſentence ſomewhat different from Zorc- 
babe! z and ſhall defend, that either Truth and Juſtice are all one, for Truth is 
but Juſtice in our knowledge, and Juſtice is but Truth in our practice; and he 
indeed ſo explains himſelf in ſaying that with Truth is no accepting of Perſons, 
which is the property of Juſtice : or elſe if there be any odds, that Juſtice, 
though not ſtronger than Truth, yet by her office is to put forth and exhibit 
more ſtrength in the affairs of mankind. For Truth is properly no more than 
Contemplation ; and her utmoſt efficiency is but teaching: but Juſtice in her 
very efſenceis all ſtrength and activity; and hath a Sword put into her hand, to 
ule againſt all'violence and oppreſſion on the earth. She it is moſt truly, who 
accepts no Perſon, and exempts none from the ſeverity of her ſtroke. She ne- 
ver ſuffers injury to prevail, but when falſhood firſt prevails over Truth; and 
that allo is a kind of Juſtice done on them who are ſo deluded. Though wick- 
ed Kings and Tyrants counterfeit her Sword, as ſome did that Buckler, fabled 
to fall from Heaven into the Capitol, yet ſhe communicates her power to none 
but ſuch as like herſelf are juſt, or at leaſt will do juſtice. For it were ex- 
treme partiality and injuſtice, the flat denial and overthrow of her ſelf, to put 
her own authentic Sword into the hand of an unjuſt and wicked Man, or fo far 
to accept and exalt one mortal Perſon above his equals, that he alone ſhall have 
the puniſhing of all other men tranſgreſſing, and not receive like puniſhment 
lrom men, when he himſelf ſhall be found the higheſt Tranſgreſſor. 

We may conclude therfore, that Juſtice, above all other things, 1s and 
ought to be the ſtrongeſt : She is the Strength, the Kingdom, the Power, and 
Majeſty of all Ages. Truth her ſelf would ſubſcribe to this, though Darius 
and all the Monarchs of the World ſhould deny. And it by ſentence thus 
written it were my happineſs to ſet free the minds of Engliſhmen from long- 


88, 


and ſupreme Sword of Juſtice hath deliver'd them, I ſhall have done a work not 
much inferior to that of Zorobabel: who by well praiſing and extolling the 
force of Truth, in tliat contemplative ſtrength conquer'd Darius; and freed 
his Country and the people of God from the Captivity of Babylon, Which 3 


4 


laſt Eſſay, that it requir'd no anſwer. For all other human things are dif. 


ing to return poorly under that Captivity of Kings, from which the ſtrength 


mall yet not deſpair to do, if they in this Land whole minds are yet nts a 
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be but as ingenuous to acknowledge the ſtrength and ſupremacy of Juſtice .. 
that Heathen King was to confeſs the ſtrength of Truth: or let them by ... 
he did, grant that, and they will ſoon perceive that Truth refigns all her d. 
ward ſtrength to Juſtice : Juſtice therfore muſt needs be ſtrongeſt, both ig 1.. 
own and in the ſtrength of Truth. But if a King may do among men whars... 
ever is his will and pleaſure, and notwithſtanding be unaccountable to u 
then contrary to this magnify*d wiſdom of Zorcbabe!, neither Truth nor Juſtice 
but the King is ſtrongeſt of all other things: which that Perfan Monarch him. 
ſelf in the midſt of all his pride and glory durſt not aſſume. 

Let us ſee therfore what this King hath to affirm, why the ſentence of Juſtice 
and the weight of that Sword which ſhe delivers into the hands of men, ſhoy} 
be more partial to him offending, than to all others of human race, Firſt he 
pleads that 0 Law of God or Man gives to Subjects any power of judicature with 
or againſt him. Which aſſertion ſhall be prov'd in every part to be moſt un. 
true. The firſt exprels Law of God given to mankind, was that to Neeb, 1s 1 
Law, in general, to all the ſons of men. And by that moſt ancient and uni. 
verſal Law, Wheoſcever ſheddeth man's blood, by man fhall his blood be fred ; we 
find here no exception. If a King therfore do this, to a King, and that by 
men alſo, the ſame ſhall be done. This in the Law of Maſes, which came next, 
ſeveral times is repeated, and in one place remarkably, Numb. 25. Je HH 
no ſatisfattion for the life of a murderer, but be ſhall ſurely be put 10 den 
the Land cannot be cleanſed of the blood that is ſhed therin, but by the blood dt 
him that ſhed it. This is ſo ſpoken as that which concerned all Ye, not one 
man alone, to fee performed; and if no ſatisfaction were to be taken, then cur. 
tainly no exception. Nay the King, when they ſhould ſet up any, was to ch. 
ſerve the whole Law, and not only to ſee it donc, but to do it ; that his binrt 
might not be lifted up above his Brethren, to dream of vain and reafon'c!s Prero- 
gatives or Exemptions, wherby the Law it ſelf mult necds be founded in un- 
righteouſneſs. 

And were that true, which is moſt falſe, that all Kings are the Lord“; 
Anointed, it were yet abſurd to think that the Anointment of God ſhould be 
as it were a charm againſt Law, and give them privilege, who puniſh ethers, 
to ſin themſelves unpuniſhably. The High Prieſt was the Lord's Anointed as 
well asany King, and with the ſame conſecrated oil: yet Solomon had put to death 
Abiather, had it not been for other reſpects than that anointment. It God him 
ſelf ſay to Kings, Touch not mine anointed, meaning his choſen people, as is cvi- 
dent in that Pſalm, yet no man will argue thence, that he protects them from 
Civil Laws if they offend; then certainly, though David as a private Man, and 
in his own cauſe, fear'd to lift his hand againſt the Lord's Anointed, much lets 
can this forbid the Law, or diſarm Juſtice from having legal power againſt 
any King. No other ſupreme Magiſtrate, in what kind of Government loever, 
jays claim to any ſuch enormous Privilege; wheriore then ſhouid any kg, 
who is but one kind of Magiſtrate, and ſet over the People for no other ed 
than they ? | 

Next in order of time to the Laws of Ms/es, are thoſe of Chriſt, who de- 
clares profeſſedly his Judicature to be ſpiritual, abſtract from civil manage: 
ments, and thertore leaves all Nations to their own particular Laws, and way 
of Government, Yet bccaule the Church hath a kind of Juriſdiction within 
her own bounds, and that alſo, though in proceſs of time much corrupted and 
plainly turn'd into a corporal Judicature, yet much approv*d by this King; kt 
will be firm enough and valid againſt him, if Subjects, by the Laws of Church 
alſo, be inveſted with a power of judicature both without and againſt their King, 
though pretending, and by them acknowledged next and immediately unde, 
Chrijt ſupreme Head and Governour, Theodefius the Emperor having made a 
laughter of the Theſſalonians for ſedition, but too cruelly, was. excommunt- 
cated to his face by Saint Ambroſe, who was his ſubject ; and Excommunt0N 1 
the utmoſt of Eccleſiaſtical Judicature, a ſpiritual putting to death, But this, 
ye will ſay, was only an example. Read then the Story, and it will appear, 
both that Ambroſe avouch'd it for the Law of God, and Theodg/ins confeſt it ot 
his own accord to be ſo; and that the Law of God was not to be made void in him, 
for any reverence to his Imperial Power. From hence, not to be tedious, I ſhall pals 


into our own Land of Britain; and ſhow that Subjects here have excrcis'd — 
| utmo! 
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utmoſt of ſpiritual Judicature, and more than ſpiritual againſt their Kings, 
his Predeceſſors. Vortiger for committing inceſt with his Daughter, was 
by Saint German, at that time his Subject, curs'd and condemn'd in a Bri- 
4% Council about the year 448; and therupon ſoon after was depos'd. 
Mauricus a King in Wales for breach of Oath, and the murder of Cynetus, 
was excommunicated and curſt, with all his Off. ſpring, by. Oudoceus Biſho 


of Landaff in full Synod, about the year 560; and not reſtor'd till he had 


repented. Morcant another King in Males having ſlain Frioc his Uncle, was 
fain to come in Perſon, and receive judgment from the ſame Biſhop and his Cler- 
gy; who upon his penitence acquitted him, for no other cauſe than leſt the 
Kingdom ſhould be deſtitute of a Succeſſor in the Royal Line. Theſe Examples 
are of the Primitive, Britiſ, and Epiſcopal Church; long ere they had 
any Commerce or Commnnion with the Church of Rome. What Power 
afterward of depoſing Kings, and ſo conſequently of putting them to death, 
was aſſum'd and practis'd by the Canon Law, I omit as a thing generally 
known. Certainly if whole Councils of the Romif Church have in the midſt of 
their dimnels diſcerned ſo much of Truth, as to decrce at Conſtance, and at 
Bafil, and many of them to avouch at Trent alſo, that a Council is above the 
Pope, and may judge him, though by them not deny*d to be the Vicar of Chriſt, 
we in our clearer light may be aſham'd not to diſcern further, that a Parlament 
is by all equity and right above a King, and may judge him, whoſe reaſons and 
pretenſions to hold of God only, as his immediate Vicegerent, we know how 
tar fetch*d they are, and inſufficient, 

As for the Laws of Man, it would aſk a volume to repeat all that might be 
in this point againſt him from all Antiquity, In Greece, Oreſtes the Son of 
Agamemnon, and by Succeſſion King of Argos, was in that Country judg'd and 
condemn'd to death tor killing his Mother: whence cſcaping, he was judg'd 
again, though a ſtranger, before the great Council of Areopagus in Athens. 
And this memorable Act ot Judicature, was the firſt that brought the Juſtice of 
that grave Senate into Fame and high Eſtimation over all Greece for many Ages 
after. And in the ſame City, Tyrants were to undergo legal ſentence by the 
Laws of Selon. The Kings of Sparta, though deſcended lineally from Hercules, 
eſteem'd a God among them, were often judg'd, and ſometimes put to death by 
the moſt juſt and renowned Laws of Lycurgus ; who, though a King, thought 
it moſt unequal to bind his Subjects by any Law, to which he bound not him- 
ſelf. In Rome the Laws made by Valerius Publicola, and what the Senate de- 
creed againſt Nero, that he ſhould be judg'd and puniſh'd according to the 
Laws of their Anceſtors, and what in like manner was decreed againſt other 
Emperors, is vulgarly known. And that the Civil Law warrants like Power 
of Judicature to Subjects againſt Tyrants, is written clearly by the beſt and fa- 
mouſeſt Civilians. For it it was decreed by Theodg/ius, and ftands yet firm in 
the Code of Juſtinian, that the Law is above the Emperor, then certainly the 
Emperor being under Law, the Law may judge him ; and if judge him, may 
puniſh him proving tyrannous : how elſe is the Law above him, or to what pur- 
poſe ? Theſe are neceſſary deductions z and therafter hath bin done in all Ages 
and Kingdoms, oftner than to be here recited. 

But what need we any further ſearch after the Laws of other Lands, for that 
which is ſo fully and ſo plainly ſet down lawful in our own? Where ancient Books 
tell us, Bracton, Fleta, and others, that the King is under Law, and inferior to 
his Court of Parlament; that although his Place 7 do Juſtice be higheſt, yer 
that he ſtands as liable to receive Juſbice, as the meaneſt of his Kingdom. Nay, 
Alfred the moſt worthy King, and by ſome accounted firſt abſolute Monarch of 
the Saxons here, ſo ordain'd ; as is cited out of an ancient Law-Book call'd the 
Mirror; in Rights of the Kingdom, p. 31. where it is complain'd on, as the ſovereig 
abuſe of all, that the King ſhould be deem'd above the Law, wheras he ought to be ſub- 
je to it by his Oath. Of which Oath antiently it was the laſt cauſe, that the 
King hold be as liable, and obedient to ſuffer right, as others of his People. And in- 
deed it were but fond and ſenſleſs, that the King ſhould be accountable to every 
petty Suit in leſſer Courts, as we all know he was, and not be ſubject tothe Judi- 
cature of Parlament in the main matters of our common ſafety or deſtruction; 
that he ſhould be anſwerable in the ordinary Courts of Law for any wrong done to 
2 private Perſon, and not anſwerable in Court of Parlament for deſtroy ing the 
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whole Kingdom. By all this, and much more that might be added, as in an ar. 
gument over-copious rather than barren, we ſee it manifeſt that all Laws both 
of God and Man are made without exemption of any Perſon whomſoever; and 
that if Kings preſume to over-top the Law by which they reign for the pub- 
lic Good, they are by Law to be reduc'd into Order; and that can no wy 
be more juſtly, than by thoſe who exalted them to that high Place, Fc. 
who ſhould better underitand their own Laws, and when they are tranſgrel. 
than they who are govern'd by them, and whoſe conſent firſt made them? And 
who can have more right to take knowledge of things done within a free N. 
tion than they within themſelves? l 
Thoſe objected Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy we ſwore, not to his Per. 
ſon, but as it was inveſted with his Authority; and his Authority was by the Peg. 
ple firſt given him conditionally, in Law, and under Law, and under Oath alſo 
tor the Kingdom's Good, and not otherwiſe; the Oaths then were inter. 
chang'd, and mutual; ſtood and fell together; he {wore fidelity to his tru; 
not as a deluding Ceremony, but as a real condition of their admitting him lat 
King; and the Conqueror himſelf ſwore it oftner than at his Crowning: 
they twore Homage and Fealty to his Perſon in that truſt, There was no rea- 
fon why the Kingdom ſhould be further bound by Oaths to him, than he by his 
Coronation-Oath to us, which he hath every way broken: and having broken, 
the ancient Crown-Oath of A/fred above-mentioned conceals not his Penalty. 
As for the Covenant, if that be meant, certainly no diſcreet Perſon can im4- 
gine it ſhould bird us to him in any ſtricter ſenſe than thoſe Oaths formerly, The 
Ats of Hoſtility which we recciv*d from him, were no ſuch dear obligements 
that we ſhould owe him more Fealty and Defence for being our Eenemy, than 
we could beſore when we took him only for a King. They were accus'd by him 
and his Party to pretend Liberty and Reformation, bur to have no other end 
than to make themſelves great, and to deftroy the King's Perſon and Authority. 
For which reaſon they added that third Article, teſtitying to the World, that 
as they were reſolv'd to endeavour firſt a Reformation in the Church, to extir- 
pate Prelacy, to preſerve the Rights of Parlament, and the Liber ties of the 
Kingdom, 1o they intended, ſo tar as it might conſiſt with the Preſervation and 
Detence ot theſe, to preſerve the King's Perſon and Authority; but not other- 
wiſe. As far as this comes to, they covenant and ſwear in the ſixth Article to 
preſerve and defend the Perſons and Authority of one another, and all thoſe 
that enter into that League ; fo that this Covenant gives no unlimitable exemp- 
tion to the King's Perſon, but gives to all as much Defence and Preſervation as 
tohim, and to him as much as to their own Perſons, and no more ; that is to 
ſay, in order and ſubordination to thoſe main ends for which we live and are 
a Nation of Men join'd in ſociety either chriſtian, or at leaſt human. But ifthe 
Covenant were made abſolute, to preſerve and defend any one whomſoever, 
without reſpect had, either to the true Religion, or thoſe other ſupericur 
things to be defended and preſerv'd however, it cannot then be doubted, but 
that the Covenant was rather a moſt fooliſh, haſty, and unlawtul Vow, than 
deliberate and well-weigh'd Covenant; ſwearing us into Labyrinths and Repug- 
nances, no way to be ſolv'd or reconciPd, and therfore no way to be kept; % 
firſt offending againſt the Law of God, to vow the abſolute Preſervation, De- 
tence, and Maintaining of one Man, though in his Sins and Offences never lo great 
and heinous againſt God or his Neighbour ; and to except a Perſon from Juſtice, 
wheras his Law excepts none. Secondly, it offends againſt the Law of this 
Nation, wherin, as hath been prov'd, Kings in receiving Juſtice, and under. 
going due trial, are not differenc'd from the meaneſt Subject. Laſtly, it contra- 
dicts and offends againſt the Covenant itſelf, which vows in the fourth Arti. 
cle to bring to open trial and condign puniſhment all thoſe that ſhall be found 
guilty of ſuch Crimes and Delinquencies, wherof the King by his own Letters 
and other undeniable Teſtimonies not brought to light till afterward, was found 
and convicted to be the chief Actor in what they thought him, at the time of 
taking that Covenant, to be over-ruPd only by evil Counſellors ; and thoſe, ot 
whomſoever they ſhould diſcover to be principal, they vow'd to try, either ty 
their own ſupreme Judicatories, for ſo even then they call'd them, or by other 
having Power from them to that effeft, So that to have brought the King to col 
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Covenant to have ſav'd him from thoſe Judicatories, which both Nations de. 
card in that Covenant to be ſupreme againſt any perſon whatſoever. And if 
the Covenant ſwore otherwiſe to preſerve him than in the Preſervation of true 
Religion and our Liberties, againſt which he fought, if not in Arms, yet in 
Reſolution to his dying day, and now after death ſtill fights againſt in this his 
Book, the Covenant was better broken, than he ſav*d. And God hath teſtify'd 
by all propitious and evident ſigns, wherby in theſe latter times he is wont to 
teltify what pleaſes him, that ſuch a ſolemn and for many Ages unexampled Act 
of due Puniſhment, was no mockery of Fuſtice, but a molt grateful and well- 
pleaſing Sacrifice, Neither was it 7o cover their Perjury, as he accuſes, but to 
uncorer his perjury to the Oath of his Coronation, | 
The reſt of his diſcourſe quite forgets the Title; and turns his Meditations 
upon death into obloquy and bitter vehemence againſt his Judges and Accuſers; 
imitating therin, not our Saviour, but his Grandmother Mary Queen of Scots, 
allo in the moſt of his other ſcruples, exceptions and evaſious; and troin 
whom he ſceins to have learnt, as it were by heart, or elſe by kind, that which 
is thought by his Admirers to be moit virtuous, moſt manly, moſt chriſtian, 
and moſt martyr- like both of his words and ſpeeches here, and of his Anſwers 
and Behaviour at his Trial. 
It is a jad fate, he ſaith, to have his Enemies both Accuſers, Parties, and Judges. 
Sad indeed, but no ſufficient Plea to acquit him from being ſo judg' d. For what 
Malefactor might not ſometimes plead the like? If his own crimes have made 
al men his Enemies, who elſe can judge him? They of the Powder-plot againſt 
his Father might as well have pleaded the ſame, Nay, at the Reſurrection it 
may as well be pleaded, that the Saints who then ſhall judge the World, are b9thb 
Enemies, Judges, Parties, and Accufers. 
So much he thinks to abound in his own defence, that he undertakes an un- 
meaſurable taſk ; to beſpeak he ſingular care and protection of God over all Kings, 
as being the greateſt Patrons of Law, Juſtice, Order, and Religion en Earth, But 
what Patrons they be, God in the Scripture oft enough hath expreſt; and the 
Earth itſelf hath roo long groan'd under the burden of their injuſtice, diſorder, 
and irreligion. Therfore 4% bind their Kings in chains, and their Vobies with links 
if Iron, is an honour belonging to his Saints; not to build Babel, which was 
Marca's work, the firſt King, ad the beginning of bis Ringdom was Babel, but 
to deſtroy it, eſpecially that ſpiritual Babel: and firſt to overcome thoſe Euro- 
jan Kings, which receive their Power, not from God, but from the beaſt ; 
and are counted no better than his ten horns. Theſe ſhall hate the great Whore, 
and yet ſhall give their Kingdoms to the Beaſt that carries her; they ſhall commit 
Hernication with her, and yet ſpall burn her with fire, and yet ſhall lament the 
j4 cf Babylon, where they fornicated with her. 
Tus thall they be to and fro, doubtful and ambiguous in all their doings, un- 
til at Jait, joining their Armies with the Beaſt, whoſe Power firſt rais'd them, 
they hall periſh with him by the King of Kings, againit whom they have re- 
beiPd ; and tbe Fowls ſball eat theirblejyv, This is their doom written, and the 
utmolt that we find concerning them in theſe latter days; which we have much 
more cauſe to believe, than his unwarranted Revelation here, propheſying 
what ſhall follow after his death, with the ſpirit of Enmity, not of Saint John. 
He would fain bring us out of conceit with the good Succeſs which God hath 
vouchlafd us. We meature not our cauſe by our ſucceſs, but our ſuccels by our 
cauie, Yet certainly in a good Caule, ſucceſs is a good confirmation; for 
God hath promis d it to good Men almoſt in every leaf of Scripture. It it ar- 
gue not for us, we are ure it argues not againſt us; but as much or more for 
us, than 11] ſucceſs argues for them; for to the wicked God hath denounc'd ill 
lucceſs in all that they take in hand. 
He hopes much of thole /ofter tempers, as he calls them, and /efs advantag d 
by his ruin, that their Conſciences do already gripe them. *Tis true, there be a 
tort of moody, hot-brain'd, and always unedity'd Conſciences; apt to engage 
their Leaders into great and dangerous affairs paſt retirement, and then upon a 
ludden qualm and ſwimming ot their Conſcience, to betray them baſely in the 
midlt of what was chiefly undertaken for their ſakes. Let tuch Men never meet 
With any faithful Parlament to hazard for them; never with any noble Spirit 
to conduct aud lead them out, but let them live and die in ſervile Condition and 
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their ſcrupulous queaſineſs, if no inſtruction will confirm them. Others there be 
in whoſe Conſciences the loſs of gain, and thoſe advantages they hoped for, hath 
ſprung a ſudden Leak. Theſe are they that cry out, the Covenant broken! and 
to keep it better, ſlide back into neutrality, or join actually with Incendiarics 
and Malignants. But God hath eminently begun to puniſh thoſe, firſt, in $:;;. 
land, then in Uſer, who have provok'd him with the moſt hateful kind of moc. 
kery, to break his Covenant under pretence of ſtricteſt keeping it; and hath ſub. 
jected them to thoſe Malignants, with whom they ſcrupled not to be Aﬀociate 
In God therfore we ſhall not fear what their falſe fraternity, can do againſt us, 
He ſeeks again with cunning words to turn our ſucceſs into our fin, But 
might call to mind that the Scripture ſpeaks of thoſe alſo, who when Cod ſe 
them, then ſought him; yet did but flatter him with their mouth, and ly'd tobim-with 
their tongues , for their heart cas not right with him, And there was one who in the 
time of his affliction treſpaſs'd more againſt God; This was that King Ahaz, 
He glories much in the forgiveneſs of his Enemies; ſo did his Grandmother 
at her death. Wiſe men would ſooner have believ'd him, had he not fo often 
told us ſo. But he hopes to ere ct the Trophies of his Charity over us. And Try. 
phies of Charity no doubt will be as g/orious as Trumpets beſore the Alms of Hy. 
pocrites; and more eſpecially the Trophies of ſuch an aſpiring Charity as offers 
in his Prayer to ſhare victory with God's compaſſion, which is over all his Works, 
Such Prayers as theſe may perhaps catch the People, as was intended: but how 
they pleaſe God, is to be much doubted, though pray*d in ſecret, much le; 
written to be divulg'd. Which perhaps may gain him after death a ſhort, con- 
temptible, and ſoon fading Reward ; not what he aims at, to ſtir the con- 
fancy and ſolid firmneſs of any wiſe Man, or to unſettle the Conſcience of any 
knowing Chriſtian, if he could ever aim at a thing ſo hopeleſs, and avovetle 
genius of his Cleric Elocution, but to catch the worthleſs approbation of an in- 
conſtant, irrational, and image-doting Rabble. "The reſt, whom perhaps 1g- 
norance without malice, or ſome error, leſs than fatal, hath for the time mille{ 


on this ſide Sorcery or Obduration, may find the grace and good guidance to 
bethink themſelves and recover. 
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L THO I fear, leſt, if in defending the People of England, I ſhould be 
A as copious in Words, and empty of Matter, as moſt Men think Sal- 


maſius has been in his Defence of the King, I might ſeem to deſerve 


juſtly to be accounted a verboſe and ſilly Defender; yet ſince no Man 
thinks himſelf obliged to make ſo much haſte, tho? in the handling but of any 
ordinary Subject, as not to premiſe ſome Introduction at leaſt, according as the 
weight of his Subject requires; if I take the ſame courſe in handling almoſt 
the greateſt Subject that ever was, (without being too tedious in it) I am in hopes 
of attaining two things, which indeed I earneſtly deſire. The one, not to be 
at all wanting, as far as in me lies, to this moſt Noble Cauſe, and moſt worthy 
to be recorded to all future Ages: The other, That I may appear to have a- 
voided myſelf, that frivolouſneſs of Matter, and redundancy of Words, which 
I blame in my Antagoniſt. For I am about to diſcourſe of Matters, nei- 
ther inconſiderable nor common, but how a moſt Potent King, after he had 
trampled upon the Laws of the Nation, and given a ſhock to its Religion, .and 
begun to rule at his own Will and Pleaſure, was at laſt ſubdu'd in the Field by 
his own Subjects, who had undergone a long Slavery under him; how after- 
wards he was caſt into Priſon, and when he gave no ground, either by Words 
or Actions, to hope better things of him, he was finally by the Supreme Coun- 
cil of the Kingdom condemned to die, and beheaded betore the very Gates 
of the Royal Palace. I ſhall likewiſe relate (which will much conduce to the 
eaſing Men's Minds of a great Superttition) by what Right, eſpecially according 
to our Law, this Judgment was given, and all theſe Matters tranſacted ; and 
ſhall eaſily defend my Valiant and Worthy Countrymen (who have extremely 
well deſerved of all Subjects and Nations in the World) from the moſt wicked 
Calumnies both of Domeſtic and Foreign Railers, and eſpecialiy from the Re- 
proaches of this moſt vain and empty Sophiſter, who ſets up for à Captain and 
Ringleader to all the reſt. For what King's Majeſty fitting upon an exalted 
Throne, ever ſhone ſo brightly, as that of the People of Erg/and then did, when 
ſhaking off that old Superſtition, which had prevailed a long time, they gave 
Judgment upon the King himlelf, or rather upon an Enemy who had been 
their King, caught as it were in a Net by hisown Laws, (who alone of all Mortals 
challenged to himſelf impunity by a Divine Right) and ſcrupled not to inflict 
the ſame puniſhment upon him, being guilty, which he would have inflicted 
upon any other ? But why do I mention theſe things as performed by the Peo- 
ple, which almoſt open their Voice themſelves, and teſtify the Preſence of God 
throughout ? Who, as often as it ſeems good to his Infinite Wiſdom, uſes to 
throw down proud and unruly Kings, exalting themſelves above the Condition 
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of Human Nature, and utterly to extirpate them and all their Family, B. his 
manifeſt Impulſe being ſet on work to recover our almoſt loſt Liberty, follow. 
ing him as our Guide, and adoring the impreſſes of his Divine Power maniteltq 
upon all occaſions, we went on in no obſcure, but an illuſtrious Paſſage, pointed 
out and made plain to us by God himſelf. Which things, if I ſhould {9 uch 
as hope by any diligence or ability of mine, ſuch as it is, to diſcourſe of :; [ 
ought to do, and to commit them ſo to writing, as that perhaps all Nations and 
all Ages may read them, it would be a very vain thing in me. For what ftile can 
be auguſt and magnificent enough, what man has parts ſufficient to undertake h 
great a Taſk ? Since we find by experience, that in ſo many Ages as are gone 
over the World, there has been but here and there a Man found, who has been 
able worthily torecount the Actions of Great Heroes, and Potent States; can an 
man have ſo good an opinion of his own Talents, as to think himſelf capable to 
reach theſe glorious and wonderful Works of Almighty God, by any Language 
by any ſtile of his? Which Enterprize, though ſome of the moſt eminent Per. 
ſons in our Commonwealth have prevailed upon me by their Authority to under- 
take, and would have it be my buſineſs to vindicate with my Pen againft Enyy 
and Calumny (which are proof againſt Arms) thoſe Glorious Performances 6 
theirs (whole opinion of me I take as a very great honour that they ſhout 
itch upon me before others to be ferviceable in this kind to thoſe moſt Valiant 
B of my Native Country; and true it is, that from my very Yeuth | 
have been bent extremely upon ſuch fort of Studies, as inclin'd me, if not to 
do great things myſelt, at leait to celebrate thoſe that did) yet as having ng 
confidence in any ſuch Advantages, I have recourſe to the Divine Aſtiltance ; 
and invoke the Great and Holy God, the Giver of all good Gilts, that I may 
as ſubllantially, and as truly, diiculs and refute the Saucinels and Lyes of this 
Forciga Declamator, as our Noble Generals piouſly and ſucceistully by force of 
Arms broke the King's Pride, and his unruly Domincering, and afterwards pu. 
an end to both by inllicting a memorable Puniſhment upon himſelt, and as 
thoroughly as a ſingle Perſon did with cafe but of late contute and contouni the 
King himſelf, riſing as it were from the Grave, and recommending kimſe!fty 
the People in a Book publiſh'd after his death, with new Artifices aud Alluc- 
ments of Words and Expreſſions. Which Autagoniſt of mine, though he be 
a Foreigner, and, though he deny it a thouſand times over, but a poor Gram- 
marian z yet not contented with the Salary due to him in that Capacity, chole 
to turn a Pragmatical Coxcomb; and not only to intrude in State-Afairs, but 
into the Affairs of a Foreign State: tho? he brings along with him neither No- 
deſty, nor Underſtanding, nor any other Qualification requiſite in ſo great an 
Arbitrator, but Saucineſs, and a little Grammar only. Indeed if he had pub- 
lith'd here, and in Exgliſb, the ſame things that he has now wrote in Latin ſuch 
as it is, I think no Man would have thought it worth while to return an Anſwer 
to them, but would partly deſpiſe them as common, and cxploded over and over 
already, and partly abhor them as ſordid and tyrannical Maxims, not to be 
endured even by the moſt abject of Slaves: Nay, Men that have fide with 
the King, would have had theſe thoughts of his Book. But ſince he has {woln 
it to a conſiderable bulk, and diſpers'd it amongſt Foreigners, who are 
altogether ignorant of our Affairs and Conſtitution ; it's fit that they wh» 
miſtake them, ſhould be better informed; and that he, who is ſo very forward 
to ſpeak ill of others, ſhould be treated in his own kind. If it be aſked, why 
we did not then attack him ſooner, why we ſuffered him to triumph ſo long, 
and pride himſelf in our filence ? For others Jam not to anſwer ; for mylcit 
I can boldly ſay, That I had neither Words nor Arguments long to ſeck for the 
defence of ſo good a Cauſe, if I had enjoyed ſuch a meaſure of health, 43 
would have endur'd the fatigue of writing. And being but weak in Body, | 
am forced to write by piece- meal, and break off almoſt every hour, thougi 
the Subject be ſuch as requires an unintermitted ſtudy and intenſeneſs of mind. 
But though this bodily Indiſpoſition may be a hindrance to me in ſetting fort 
the juſt Praiſes of my moſt worthy Countrymen, who have been the Sav1ours 
of their Native Country, and whoſe Exploits, worthy of Immortality, ate 4. 
ready famous all the World over; yet I hope it will be no difficult matter for 
me to defend them from the Inſolence of this filly little Scholar, and from that 
ſaucy Tongue of his, at lealt. Nature and Laws would be in an ill op I! 
avery 
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Slavery ſhould find what to ſay for itſelf, and Liberty be mute: and if Tyrants 
nould find men to plead for them, and they that can maſter and vanquiſh Ty- 
rants, ſhould not be able to find Advocates. And it were a deplorable thing in- 
deed, if the Reaſon Mankind is endu'd withal, and which is the gift of God, 
ould not furniſh more Arguments for Men's Preſervation, for their Delive- 
rance, and, as much as the nature of the thing will bear, for making them equal 
o one another, than for their Oppreſſion, and for their utter ruin under the 
Domincering Power of one ſingle Perſon. Let me therfore enter upon this 
Noble Cauſe with a cheerfulneſs, grounded upon this Aſſurance, That my Ad- 
verſary's Cauſe is maintain*d by nothing but Fraud, Fallacy, Ignorance and 
Barbarity z wheras mine has Light, Truth, Reaſon, the Practice and the 
Learning of the beſt Ages of the World, of its ſide. 

But now, having ſaid enough for an Introduction, ſince we have to do with 
(Critics ; let us in the firlt place conſider the Title of this choice Piece: De- 
e Regia pro Car. Primo, ad Car. Secun dum: A Royal Defence (or the King's 
Defence) for Charles the Firſt, to Charles the Second. You undertake a wonder- 
{al piece of work, whoever you are; to plead the Father's Cauſe before his own 
Son: a hundred to one but you carry it. But I ſummon you, Salmaſius, who 
hertofore ſculk*d under a wrong name, and now go by no name at all, to ap- 
pear before another Tribunal, and before other Judges, where perhaps you 
may not hear thoſe little Applauſes, which you uſe to be fo fond of in your 
School, But why this Royal D-tence dedicared to the King's own Son ? We 
nerd not put him to the torture; he confeſſes why. At the King's charge, ſays 
he. O mercenary and chargeable Advocate! could you not atford to write a 
Defence for Charles the Father, whom you pretend to have been the beſt of 
Kings, to Charles the Son, the moſt indigent of all Kings, but it muſt be at 
the poor King's own Charge? But though you are a Knave, you would not 
make yourſelf ridiculous, in calling it h King's Defence; for you having ſold 
it, it is no longer yours, but the King's indeed: who bought it at the price of 
a hundred Jacobuſſes, a great Sum for a poor King to diſburſe. I know very well 
what I ſy : and *tis well enough known who brought the Gold, and the Purſe 
wrought with Beads: We know who ſaw you reach out greedy Fiſts, under pre- 
tence of embracing the King's Chaplain, who brought the Preſent, but indeed 
to embrace the Preſent itſelf, and by accepting it to exhauſt almoſt all the 
King's Treaſury. 

But now the Man comes himſelf, the Door creaks; the Actor comes upon the 
Stage, 


In filence now, and with attention wait, 
That ye may learn what th* Eunuch has to prate. Terent. 


For whatever the matter is with him, he bluſters more than ordinary. A 
berrible meſſage had lately ſtruck our Ears, but our Minds more, with a heinous wound 
concerning a Parricide committed in England in the Perſon of a King, by a wicked Con- 
ſpiracy of Sacrilegious Men. Indeed that horrible Meſſage muſt either have had a 


rr 


much longer Sword than that which Peter drew, or thoſe Ears muſt have been 


of a wonderful length, that it could wound at ſuch a diſtance ; for it could not 
lo much as in the leaſt offend any Ears but thoſe of an Aſs. For what harm is 
it to you, that are Foreigners? Are any of you hurt by it, if we amongſt our- 
lelves pat cur own Encmies, our own Traitors to death, be they Commoners, 
Noblemen, or Kings? Do you, Salmaſius, let alone what does not concern 
you: for I have a horrible Mefſage to bring of you too; which Pm miſtaken if 
it ſtrike not a more heinous Wound into the Ears of all Grammarians and Critics, 
provided they have any Learning and Delicacy in them, to wit, your croud- 
ing ſo many barbarous Expreſſions together in one Period in the Perſon of (Ari- 
farchus) a Grammarian ; and that ſo great a Critic as you, hired at the King's 
Charge to write a Defence of the King his Father, ſhould not only ſer ſo fulſome 
a Preface before it, much like thoſe lamentable Ditries that uſed to be ſung at 
unerals, and which can move Compaſſion in none but a Coxcomb; but in the 
very firſt Sentence ſhould provoke your Readers to laughter with ſo many Bar- 
bariſms all at once. Perſona Regis, you cry. Where do you find any ſuch La- 
tin? Or are you telling us ſome Tale or other of a Perkin Warbec, who taking 
upon 
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cide in England ? Which expreſſion, though dropping careleſly from 
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upon him the Perſon of a King, has, forſooth, committed ſome horrible Parti. 
0 
has more truth in it, than you are aware of, For a Tyrant is but like a Kine 
upon a Stage, a man in a Vizor, and acting the part of a King in a Play; he 18 
not really a King. But as for theſe Galliciſms, that are fo trequent in your 
Book, I won't laſh you for them myſelf, tor I am not at leiſure ; but ſhall de. 
liver you over to your Fellow-Grammarians, to be laught to ſcorn and wlipt by 
them. What follows is much more beinous, that what was decreed by our Su- 
preme Magiſtrates to be done to the King, ſhould be ſaid by you to have been 
done by a wicked Conſpiracy of ſacrilegious Perſons, Have you the impudence, You 
Rogue, to talk at this rate of the Acts and Decrecs of the chief Magiſtrate cf 
a Nation, that lately was a moſt Potent Kingdom, and is now a more Poten: 
Commonwealth ? Whoſe proceedings no King ever took upon him by word of 
mouth, or otherwiſe to vilify and ſet at nought. The Illuſtrious States of 
Hzlland thertore, the Genuine Off-ſpring of thoſe Deliverers of their Cour- 
try, have deſervedly by their Edict condemn'd to utter Darkneſs this Defence of 
Tyrants, ſo pernicious to the Liberty of all Nations; the Author of which, 
every Free State ought to forbid their Country, or to baniſh out of it; and that 
State particularly that feeds with a Stipend fo ungrateful and fo ſavage an Enemy 
to their Commonwealth, whoſe very Fundamentals, and the cauſes of their be- 
coming a free State, this Fellow endeavours to undermine as well as ours, and 
at one and the ſame time to ſubvert both; loading with Calumnies the moſt 
worthy Aſſorters ot Liberty there, under our Names. Confider with your- 
ſelves, ye moſt Illuſtrious States of the United Netherlands, who it was that put 
this Aſſertor of Kingly Power upon ſetting Pen to Paper? who it was, that but 
lately began to play Rex in your Country? what Counſels were taken, what 
Endeavours uſed, and what diſturbances enſued therupon in Holland? and to 
what pals things might have been brought by this time? How Slavery ang a 
new Maſter were ready prepar'd for you; and how near expiring that Liberty 
of yours, aſſerted and vindicated by ſo many years War and Toil, would have 
been ere now, if it had not taken breath again by the timely death of a cer- 
tain raſh young GENTLEMAN, But our Author begins to ſtrut again, 
and to feign wonderiul Tragedies; }/homſoever this dreadful news reacht (to 
wit, the news of Salmaſius's Parricidial Barbaritms) all of a ſudden, as if they had 
been ſtruck with Lightning, their hair ſtood an end, and their tongues clove to the 
roof of their mouth. Which let natural Philoſophers take notice ot (for this ſecret 
in nature was never diſcovered before) that Lightning makes mens hair ſtand an 
end. But who knows not that little effeminate minds are apt to be amaz'd 
at the news of any extraordinary great Action ; and that then they ſhew them- 
ſelves to be, what they really were before, no better than ſo many Stocks? 
Some could not refrain from tears; ſome little Women at Court, I ſuppoſe, or 
if there be any more effeminate than they, of whoſe number Salmaſius himſelf 
being one, is by a new Metamorphoſis become a Fountain near a-kin to his Name 
(Salmacis) and with his counterfeit flood of tears prepared over night, endea- 


vours to emaſculate generous minds: I adviſe thertore, and wiſh them to have 
à care; 


amis ne quem male fortibus undis 
Salmacis Knervet.— 

Ve, fi vir cum venerit, exeat 1nds 
Semivir, & tatiis ſubits molleſcat in undis, 


Abſtain, as Manhood you eſteem, 

From Salmacis* pernicious Stream: 
If but one moment there you ſtay, 

Too dear you'll for your Bathing pay 
Depart nor Man nor Woman, but a Sight 
Diſgracing both, a loath'd Hermaphrodite. 


They that had more courage (which yet he expreſſes in miſerable bald Latin, as 
if he could not ſo much as ſpeak of Men of Courage and Magnanimity in proper 
words) were ſet on fire with indignation to that degree, that they could hardly * 

em- 
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in anſever to Salmaſius's Defence of the Ring. 


themſelves. Thoſe furious Hectors we value not of a ruſh, We have been ac- 
-uſtomed to rout ſuch Bullies in the Field with a true ſober courage; a courage 
becoming Men that can contain themſelves, and are in their right Wits. There 
ere none that did not curſe the Authors of ſo horrible a Villany. But yet, you ſay, 
their tongues clove to the roof of their mouths ; and if you mean this of our 
Fugitives only, I wiſh they had clovethere to this day ; for we know very well 
that there's nothing more common with them, than to have their mouths full of 
Curſes and Imprecations, which indeed all good Men abominate, but withal 
deſpiſe. As for others, it's hardly credible, that when they heard the news 
of our having inflicted a Capital Puniſhment upon the King, there ſhould any 
de found, eſpecially in a Free State, ſo naturally adapted to Slavery as either to 
weak ill of us, or ſo much as to cenſure what we had done. Nay, *tis highly 
-obable that all good Men applauded us, and gave God thanks tor fo illuſtri- 
ous, ſo exalted a piece of Juſtice z and for a Caution fo very uſeful to other 
Princes. In the mean time, as for thoſe fierce, thole fteel-hearted Men, that, you 
fay, take on for, and bewail ſo pititully, ze /amentable and wonderful death of 
| know not who; them, I ſay, together with their tinkling Advocate, the du!- 
[-{ that ever appeared ſince the name of a King was born and known in the World, 
we ſhall &en let whine on, till they cry their eyes out. But in the mean time, 
what School-boy, what little inſignificant Monk could not have made a more 
elegant Speech for the King, and in beter Latin than this Royal Advocate has 
done? But it would be folly in me to make ſuch particular Animadverſions 
upon his Childiſhneſs and Frenzies throughout his Book, as I do here upon a 
{-w in the beginning of it; which yet I would be willing enough to do (for we 
hear that he is ſwelPd with Pride and Conceit to the utmoſt degree imaginable) 
ifthe undigeſted and immethodical bulk of his Book did not prote& him. He 
witteſolved to take a courſe like the Soldier in Terence, to ſave his Bacon; and 
it was very cunning in him to ſtuff his Book with ſomuch Puerility, and ſoma- 
oy ſilly Whimſies, that it might nauleate the ſmarteſt Man in the World to 
death to take notice of them all. Only I thought it might not be amiſs to give a 
Specimen of him in the Preface; and to let the ſerious Reader have a taſte of 
him at firſt, that he might gueſs by the firſt diſhthat's ſerved up, how noble an 
Entertainment the reſt are like to make; and that he may imagine with him- 
{lf what an infinite number of Fooleries and Tmpertinences muſt needs be heap- 
ed up together in the body of the Book, when they ſtand ſo thick in the very En- 
trance into it, where, of all other places, they ought to have been ſhunned. His 
tittle-tattle that follows, and his Sermons fit for nothing but to be worm-eaten, 
can eaſily paſs by; as for any thing in them relating to us, we doubt not in 
the leaſt, but that what has been written and publiſhed by Authority of Parla- 
ment, will have far greater weight with all wiſe and ſober Men, than the Ca- 
lumnies and Lyes of one ſingle impudent little Fellow: who being hired by our 
Fugitives, their Country's Enemies, has ſcrap'd together, and not ſcrupled to 
publiſh in Print, whatever little Story any one of them that employed him, 
put into his head. And that all Men may plainly ſee how little conſcience he 
makesof ſetting down any thing right or wrong, good or bad, I defire no o- 
ther Witneſs than Salmaſius himſelf. In his book, entitled, Apparatus contra 
Primatum Pape, he ſays, There are moſt weighty Reaſons why the Church 
* ought to lay aſide Epiſcopacy, and return to the Apoſtolical Inſtitution of 
Preſbyters: That a far greater miſchief has been introduced into the Church 
by Epiſcopacy, than the Schiſms themſelves were, which were before appre- 
* hended; That the plague which Epiſcopacy introduced, depreſſed the Whole 
body of the Church under a miſerable Tyranny ; nay, had put a yoke even 
upon the necks of Kings and Princes: That it would be more beneficial to the 
Church, if the whole Hierarchy itſelf were extirpated, than if the Pope only, 
who is the head of it, were laid aſide, page 160. That it wou'd be very 
much tor the good of the Church, if Epiſcopacy were taken away, together with 
the Papacy : That if Epiſcopacy were once taken down, the Papacy would fall 
ob itſelf, as beingifounded upon it, page 171. He ſays, © he can ſhew very good 
reaſons why E 1{copacy ought to be put down in thoſe Kingdoms that have 
* renounced the P 
it there: That a Reformation is not entire, that is defective in this point: 
| That no reaſon can be alledg d, no probable cauſe aſſigned, why the Supre- 
macy of the Pope being once difowned, Epiſcopacy ſhould notwithſtanding 
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© be retained, page 197. Though he had wrote all this, and a great deal mo 
this effect, but four years ago, he is now become ſo vain and 10 impudent wh: * 
al, as to accuſe the Parlament of England, for not only turning the Biſho 1 . 
of the Houſe of Lords, but for aboliſhing Epiſcopacy itſelf. Nay 15 wag 
ſuades usto receive Epiſcopacy, and defends it by the very ſame Reaſons ang 
Arguments, which with a great deal of earneſtneſs he had confuted himſelf: 

that former Book; to wit, That Biſhops were neceſſary, and ought to hw 
been retained, to prevent the ſpringing up of a Thouſand pernicious Secs . 
Hereſies. Crafty Turn- coat! Are you not aſham'd to ſhift hands thus in 


things that are Sacred, and (I had almoſt ſaid) to betray the Church; whoſe 


moſt ſolemn Inſtitutions you ſeem to have aſſerted and vindicated with ſo much 
noiſe, that when it ſhould ſeem for your intereſt to change ſides, you might un 
do and ſubvert all again with the more diſgrace and infamy to yourlelf Ir' 
notoriouſly known, That when both Houſes of Parlament, being extream}; 
deſirous to reform the Church of England by the pattern of other Reforme! 
Churches, had reſolv'd to aboliſh Epiſcopacy, the King firſt interpoſed and 
afterwards waged War againſt them chiefly for that very Cauſe ; which proved 
fatal to him. Go now and boaſt of your having defended the King ; who 
that you might the better defend him, do now openly betray and impugn the 
Cauſe of the Church, whoſe Defence you yourſelf had formerly undertaken 
and whoſe ſevereſt Cenſures ought to be inflicted upon you. As for the preſert 
form of our Government, ſince ſuch a foreign inſignificant Profeſſor as you 
having laid aſide your Boxes and Deſks ſtuffed with nothing but Trifles, which 
you might have ſpent your time better in 2 into order, will needs 
turn buſy- body, and be troubleſome in other Men's matters, I ſhall r: :arn you 
this anſwer, or rather not to you, but to them that are wiſer than yourſelf, 27g. 
That the Form of it is ſuch as our preſent diſtractions will admit of; not ſuch 
as were to be wiſh'd, but ſuch as the obſtinate Diviſions that are amongſt us, 
will bear. What State ſoever is peſtered with Factions, and defends i: 
ſelf by Force of Arms, is very juſt in having regard to thoſe only that are ſound 
and untainted, and in overlooking or ſecluding the reſt, be they of the Nobility 
or the Common People; nay, though profiting by experience, they ſhould 
refuſe to be govern'd any longer, either by a King or a Houſe of Lords. But in 
railing at that Supreme Council, as you call it, and at the Chairman there, you 
make yourſelf very ridiculous ; for that Council is not the Supream Council, 
as you dream it is, but appointed by Authority of Parlament, for a certain time 
only; and conſiſting of torty perſons, for the moit yu Members of Parla- 
ment, any one of whom may be Preſident, if the reſt vote him into the Chair, 
And thereis nothing more common, than for our Parlaments to appoint Com- 
mittces of their own Members; who, when ſo appointed, have Power to meet 
where they pleaſe, and hold a kind of little Parlament amongſt themſelves. 
And the molt weighty Affairs are often referred to them, for Expedition and 
Secrely ; the care of the Navy, the Army, the Treaſury ; in ſhort, all things 
whatſoever relating either to War or Peace. Whether this be called a Council, 
or any thing elſe, the thing is ancient, though the name may be new ; and it is 
ſuch an Inſtitution, as no Government can be duly adminiſtred without it. 
As for our putting the King to death, and changing the Government, forvear 
your bawling, don't ſpit your Venom, till, going along with you through every 
Chapter, I ſhow, whether you will or no, by «hat Law, by what Right and 
Juſtice all that was done. But if you inſiſt to know by «what Right, by what Lau; 
by that Law, I tell you, which God and Nature have enacted, viz, that what- 
ever things are for the Univerſal Good of the whole State, are for that reaſon 
lawful and juſt. So wiſe Men of old uſed to anſwer ſuch as you. You find 
fault with us for Repealing Laws that had obtained for ſo many years ; but you da 
not tell us whether thoſe Laws were good or bad, nor, if you did, ſhould we 
heed what you ſaid ; for, you buſy Puppy, what have you to do with our 
Laws? I wiſh our Magiſtrates had repealed more than they have, both Laws 
and Lawyers; if they had, they would have conſulted the Intereſt of the 
Chriſtian Religion, and that of the People better than they have done. It frets 
you, That Hobgoblins, Sons of the Earth, ſcarce Gentlemen at home, ſcarce known 
to their on Countrymen, Huld preſume to do ſich thiiigs. But you ought to have 
remembred, what not only the Scriptures, but Harace would have taught you, 
v. z. 
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in anſwer to Salmaſius's Defence of the King. 


Valet ima ſummis 
Mutare, & infignem attenuat Deus, 
Obſcura promens, &c. 


The Power that did create, can change the Scene 

Of things; make mean of great, and great of mean: 
The brighteſt Glory can eclipſe with Night; 

And place the moſt obſcure in dazling Light. 


But take this into the bargain. Some of thoſe who, you ſay, be ſcarce 
Gentlemen, are not at all inferior in birth to any of your party. Others, 
whoſe Anceſtors were not noble, have taken a courſe to attain to true Nohi li 
by their own Induſtry and Vertue, and are not inferior to Men of the Nobleſt 
Deſcent, They had rather be called Sens of the Earth, provided it be their 
own Earth (their own Native Country) and act like Men at home, than, be- 
ing deſtitute of Houſe or Land, to relieve the Neceſſities of Nature in a Fo- 
reign Country by ſelling of Smoke, as thou doſt, an inconſiderable Fellow and a 
Jack-ſtraw, and who dependeſt upon the good-will of thy Maſters for a poor 
Stipend 3 for whom it were better to diſpenſe with thy labours, and return to 
thy own Kindred and Countrymen, if thou hadſt not this one piece of Cun- 
ning, to babble out ſome filly Prelections and Fooleries at ſo good a rate amongſt 
Foreigners. You find fault with our Magiſtrates for admitting ſuch @ Common- 
ſoore of all ſorts of Sets. Why ſhould they not? It belongs to the Church to 
caſt them out of the Communion of the faithful; not to the Magiſtrate to ba- 
niſh them the Country, provided they do not offend againſt the Civil Laws of 
the State. Men at firſt united into Civil Societies, that they might live ſafely, 
and enjoy their Liberty, without being wrong'd or oppreſsd ; and that they 
might live religiouſly and according to the Doctrine of Chriſtianity, they uni- 
ted themſelves into Churches. Civil Societies have Laws, and Churches havea 
Diſcipline peculiar to themſelves, and far differing from each other. And 
this has been the occaſion of ſo many Wars in Chriſtendom ; to wit, becauſe the 
Civil Magiſtrate and the Church confounded their Juriſdictions. Therfore we 
do not admit of the Popiſb Sect, ſo as to tolerate Papiſts at all; for we do not 
look upon that as a Religion, but rather as an Hierarchical Tyranny, under a 
Cloak of Religion, cloathed with the Spoils of the Civil Power, which it has 
uſurp'd to itſelf contrary to our Saviour's own Doctrine. As for the Indepen- 
dents, we never had any ſuch amongſt us, as you deſcribe; they that we call 
Independents, are only ſuch as hold that no Claſſis or Synods have a Superiority 
over any particular Church, and that therfore they ought all to be pluck'd u 
by the Roots, as Branches, or rather as the very Trunk of Hierarchy itſelf; 
which is your ownopinion too. And from hence it was that the name of In- 
dependents prevailed amongſt the Vulgar. Thereſt of your Preface is ſpent in 
endeavouring not only to ſtir up the hatred of all Kings and Monarchs againſt 
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us, but to perſuade them to make a general War upon us. Mitbridates of old, 


though in a different cauſe, endeavoured to ſtir up all Princes to make Warup- 
on the Romans, by laying to their charge almoſt juſt the fame things that you 
do to ours: vi. that the Romans aim'd at nothing but the Subverſion of all 
Kingdoms, that they had no regard to any thing, whether ſacred or civil, that 
from their very firſt riſe, they never enjoy*d any thing but what they had acquir'd 
by force, that they were Robbers, and the greateſt Enemies in the World to 
Monarchy. Thus Mithridates expreſt himſelf in a Letter to Ar/aces, King of 
the Parthians. But how came you, whoſe buſineſs it is to make filly Speeches 
from your Deſk, to have the confidence to imagine, that by your perſuaſions 
to take up Arms, and ſounding an Alarm as it were, you ſhould be able lo much 
as to influence a King amongſt Boys at play; eſpecially, with to ſhrill a Voice, 
and unſavoury Breath, that I believe, if you were to have been the Trumpeter, 
not ſo much as Homer's Mice would have waged War againlt the Frogs? So 
little do we fear, you Slug you, any War or Danger from Foreign Princes 
through your ſilly Rhetoric, who accuſeſt us to them, juſt as if you were at 
play, That coe toſs Kings Heads like Balls; play at Bowls with Crowns ; and regard 
Seepters no more than if they crere [991 Staves with heads an: But you in the mean 
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time, you filly Loggerhead, deſerve to have your Bones well thraſhed with, . 
Fool's ſtaff, for thinking to ſtir up Kings and Princes to War by ſuch childiſh 
Arguments. Then you cry aloud to all Nations, who, I know full well, will 
never heed what you ſay. You call upon that wretched and barbarous Crew 
of Triſh Rebels too, to aſſert the King's Party. Which one thing is ſufficient 
evidence how much you are both a Fool and a Knave, and how you out-do al. 
moſt all Mankind in Villany, Impudence, and Madneſs ; who {cruple not to 
implore the Loyalty and Aid of an execrable People, devoted to the Slaughter, 
whom the King himſelf always abhorr'd, or ſo pretended, to have any this 
to do with, by reaſon of the guilt of fo much innocent Blood, which they ha 
contracted. And that very Perfidiouſneſs and Cruelty, which he endeavoured 
as much as he could to conceal, and to clear himſelf from any ſuſpicion of, you 
the moſt villanous of Mortals, as fearing neither God nor Man, voluntarily and 
openly take upon yourſelf. Go on then, ur dertake the King's Defence at the 
Encouragement, and by the Aſſiſtance of the Jriſb. You take care, and ſo you 
might well, leſt any ſhould imagine that you were about to bereave Cicero or 
Demoſthenes of the praiſe due to their Eloquence, by telling us before-hand, that 
you conceive you ought not to ſpeak like an Orator. *Tis wiſely ſaid of a Fool; ye 
conceive you ought not to do what is not in your power to do: and who that 
knows you never ſo little, ever expects any thing like an Orator from you? 
Who neither uſes, nor is able to publiſh any thing that's Elaborate, DiſtinR, 
or has ſo much as Senſe in it; but like a ſecond Criſpin, or that little Grecias 
Tzetzes, you do but write a great deal, take no pains to write well; nor could 
write any thing well, though you took never ſo much pains. This Cauſe ſhall 
be argued (ſay you) in the hearing, and as it were before the Tribunal of all May. 
kind, That's what we like ſo well, that we could now wiſh we had a diſcreet 
and intelligent Adverſary, and not ſuch a hair-brain'd Blunderbuſs, as you, to 
deal with. You conclude very Tragically, like Ajax in his Raving; Twill 
proclaim to Heaven and Karth the Injuſtice, the Villany, the Perfidiouſneſs and 
Cruelty of theſe Men, and will deliver them over convicted to all Poſterity. O Flow. 
ers! that ſuch a witleſs, ſenſeleſs Bawler, one that was born but to ſpoil or tran- 
ſcribe good Authors, ſhould think himſelf able to write any thing of his own, 
that will reach Poſterity, whom together with his frivolous Scribbles, the very 
next Age will bury in Oblivion; unleſs this Defence of the King perhaps may 
be beholden to the Anſwer I giveto it, for being looked into now and then. 
And I would entreat the Illuſtrious States of Holland to take off their Prohibi- 
tion, and ſuffer the Book to be publicly fold. For when J have detected the 
Vanity, Ignorance, and Falſhood, that it is full of, the farther it ſpreads, the 
more effectually it will be ſuppreſt. Now let us hear how he convi#s us. 
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Perſuade myſelf, Salmaſius, that you being a vain flaſhy Man, are not a 
little proud of being the King of Great-Britain's Defender, who himſelf 
was ftiPd the Defender of the Faith. For my part, I think you deſerve 
your Titles both alike ; for the King defended the Faith, and you have 
defended him ſo, that betwixt you, you have ſpoiled both your Cauſes : which 
I ſhall make appear throughout the whole enſuing Diſcourſe, and particular- 
ly in this very Chapter. You told us in the 12th Page of your Pretace, That 
ſo good and ſo juſt a Cauſe ought not to be embeliſ}d with any Flouriſhes of Rhetoric ; 
That the uy needed no other Defence, than by a bare Narrative of his Story : and 
yet in your firft Chapter, in which you had promiſed us that bare Narrative, 
you neither tell the Story right, nor do you abſtain from making uſe of all the 
{kill you have in Rhetoric to ſet it off, So that, if we muſt take your own 
judgment, we muſt believe the King's Cauſe to be neither good nor juſt, Bur 
by the way I would adviſe you not to have ſo good an Opinion of yourſelf 
(for no body elſe has ſo of you) as to imagine that you are able to ſpeak well up- 
on any Subject, who can neither play the part of an Orator, nor an Hiſtorian, 
nor expreſs yourſelf in a Stile that would not be ridiculous even in a Lawyer: 
but like a Mountebank's Jugler, with big ſwelling words in your Preface, you 
raiſed our expectation, as if ſome mighty matter were to enſue: in which your 
deſign was not ſo much to introduce a true Narrative of the King's Story, as to 
make your own empty intended flouriſhes go off the better. For being not abou; 
to give us an account of the matter of Fatt, you find yourſelf encompaſſed and affrighted 
with ſo many Monſters of Novelty, that you are at a loſs what to ſay firſt, what next, 


and what laſt of all. I'll tell you what the matter is with you. In the firit place, 


you find yourſelf affrighted and aſtoniſhed at your own monſtrous Lyes, and then 
you find that empty head of yours not encompaſſed, but carried round with fo 
many trifles and fooleries, that you not only now do not, but never did know 
what was fit to be ſpoken, and in what method. Among the many Difficulties 
that you find in expreſſing the heinouſneſs of ſo incredible a piece of Impiely, this one 
erg itſelf, you ſay, which is eafily ſaid, and muſt often be repeated; to wit, That 
the Sun itſelf never beheld a more outragions action. But by your good leave, Sir, 
the Sun has beheld many things, that blind Bernard never ſaw. But we are con- 
tentyouſhould mention the Sun over and over. Andit will be a piece of Pru- 
cence in you ſo to do. For though our wickedneſs does not require it, the cold- 
nels of the defence that you are making, does. The Original of Kings, you lay, 
it as ancient as that of the Sun, May x 

thee with an everlaſting Solſtice ; that thou mayeſt always be warm, thou that 
can'ſt not ſtir a foot without the Sun. Perhaps you would avoid the imputation 
of being called a Doctor Umbraticus. But alas! you are in perfect darkneis, 
that make no difference betwixt a Paternal Power, and a Regal: and that when 
you had called Kings Fathers of their Country, could fancy that withthat Me- 
taphor you had perſuaded us that whatever is applicable to a Father, is fo to a 


king. Alas! there's a great difference betwixt them. Our Fathers begot 1 
ur 
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Our King made not us, but we him. Nature has given Fathers to us all, bur 
we ourſelves appointed our own King. So that the People is not for the Kin 
but the K ing for them. Ve bear with a Father, though be be harſh and ſevere; ab 
ſo we do with a King. But we do not bear with a Father, if he be a | 
If a Father murder his Son, he himſelf muſt die for it; and why ſhould not 1 
King be ſubject to the ſame Law, which certainly is a moſt juſt one? Eſpecially 
conſidering that a Father cannot by any poſſibility diveſt himſelf of that Rel. 
tion, but a King caſily may make himſelf neither King nor Father of his Peg le 
If this action of ours be conſidered according to 7s gality, as you call it, 1, who 
am both an Engliſhman born, and was an Eye-witneſs of the Tranſactions of 
theſe Times, tell you, who are both a Foreigner and an utter Stranger to our 
Affairs; That we have put to death neither @ good nor @ jut, nor a merciful, nor 
a devout, nor à godly, nor a peaceable King, as you ſtile him; but an Enemy, that 
has been ſo to us almoſt ten years to an end; nor one that was a Father, but 4 
Deſtroyer of his Country. You confeſs that ſuch things have been praiſed ; for 
yourſelf have not the impudence to deny it: but not by Proteſtants upen a Prite. 
ſtant King. As if he deſerved the name of a Proteſtant, that in a Letter to. the 
Pope, could give him the title of Moſt Holy Father , that was always more fa. 
vourable to the Papiſts than to thoſe of his own Profeſſion, And being ſuch, he 
is not the firſt of his own Family that has been put to death by Proteſtants, 
Was not his Grandmother depoſed and baniſh'd, and at laſt beheaded by Pro- 
teſtants? And were not her own Countrymen, that were Proteſtants too, well 
cnough pleaſed with it ? Nay, if I ſhould ſay they were Parties to it, I ſhould 
not lye. But there being fo few Proteltant Kings, it is no great wonder, if it 
never happened that one of them has been put to death. But that it is lawful 
ro depoſe a Tyrant, and to puniſh him according to his delerts ; nay, that this 
is the opinion of very eminent Divines, and of ſuch as have been moſt inſtrumen- 
tal in the late Reformation, do you deny it if you dare. You confeſs that ma- 
ny Kings have come to an unnatural Death: Some by the Sword, ſome poiſm'd, 
ſome ſtrangled, and ſome in a Dungeon; but for a King to be arraigu'd is, a Court of 
Judicature, to be put to plead for his Life, to have Sentence of Death pronounced a- 
gainſt him, and that Sentence executed ; this you think a more lamentable Inſtance 
than all the reſt, and make it a prodigious piece of Impiety. Tell me, thou ſu- 
perlative Fool, Whether it be not more juſt, more agreeable to the Rules of 
_ Humanity, and the Laws of all Human Societies, to bring a Criminal, be 
his Offence what it will, before a Court of Juſtice, to give him leave to 
ſpeak for himſelf; and, it the Law condemn him, then to put him to 
death as he has deſerved, ſo as he may have time to repent or to recol- 
lect himſelf ; than preſently, as ſoon as ever he is taken, to butcher him 
without more ado ? Do you think there's a Malefactor in the World, that it 
he might have his choice, would not chuſe to be thus dealt withal ? And if this 
ſort of proceeding againſt a private Perſon be accounted the fairer of the two. 
why ſhould it not be counted fo againſt a Prince? Nay, why ſhould we nor 
think that himſelf liked it better? You would have had him kilPd privately, 
and none to have ſeen it, either that future Ages might have loſt the Advantage 
of ſo good an Example; or that they that did this glorious Action, might ſeem 
to have avoided the Light, and to have acted contrary to Law and Juſtice. 
You aggravate the matter by telling us, that it was not done in an uproar, ot 
brought about by any Faction amongſt Great Men, or in the heat of a Rebellion, 
either of the People, or the Soldiers: that there was no hatred, no fear, no 
ambition, no blind precipitate raſhneſs in the Caſe ; but that it was long 
conſulted on, and done with deliberation. You did well in leaving off being 
Salmaſius an Advocate, and turn Grammarian, who from the Accidents and Circum. 
2945 9972 a ſtances of a thing, which in themſelves conſidered {way neither one way nv! 
LHAtyVocates . : . . f 0 . N 
b ether, argue in diſpraiſe of it, before you have proved the thing itſelf to be 
C:unſeliarat either good or bad. See how open you lie: If the Action you are diſcourling | 
Law, of, be commendable and praiſe-worthy, they that did it deſerve the greatcr 
Honour, in that they were prepoſſeſſed with no Paſſions, but did what they did 
for Vertue's ſake. If there were great difficulty in the enterpriſe, they did We! 
in not going about it raſhly, but upon Advice and Conſideration, Tho' for 
own part, when I call to mind with how unexpected an importunity and or 
vency of Mind, and with how unanimous a Conſent, the whole Army, 4% + 
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in anſever to Salmaſius's Defence of the King. 
eat part of the People from almoſt every County in the Kingdom, cried out 
with one Voice for Juſtice againſt the King, as being the ſole Author of all their 
Calamities : I cannot but think that theſe things were brought about by a Di- 
vine impulſe. Whatever the matter was, whether weconſider the Magiſtrates, 
or the Body of the People, no Men ever undertook with more Courage, and 
which our Adverſaries themſelves confeſs, in a more ſedate temper of Mind, fo 
brave an Action, an Action that might have become thoſe famous Heroes of 
whom we read in former Ages; an Action, by which they enobled not only 
Laws, and their Execution, which ſeem for the future equally reſtor'd to high 
and low againſt one another ; but even Juſtice, and to have rendered it after fo 
ſignal a Judgment, more illuſtriousand greater than in its own ſelf, We are now 
come to an end of the 3d Page of the firſt Book, and have not the bare Narra- 
tive he promiſed us yet, He complains that our Principles are, That a Kin 

whoſe Government is hurt benſome and odious, may lawfully be depoſed : And, by 
this Doctrine, ſays he, if they had had a King a thouſand times better than they had, 
they would not have ſpared his Life, Obſerve the Man's ſubtle way of arguing. 
For I would willingly be informed what Conſequence there is in this, unleſs he al- 
lows, that a King's Government may be burthenſome and odious, who is a thouſand 
times better than our King was. So, that now he has brought things to this paſs, 
to make the King that he defends, a thouſand times worſe than ſome whoſe Go- 
vernment notwithſtanding is burthen/ome and odious, that is, it may be, the moſt 
monſtrous Tyrant that ever reigned. I wiſh ye Joy, O ye Kings, of to able a 
Defender. Now the Narrative begins. They put himto ſeveral ſorts of Torments. 
Give an inſtance. They remov'd him from Priſon to Priſon; and ſo they might 
lawfully do; for having been a Tyrant, he became an open Enemy, and was ta- 
ken in War. Often changing his Keepers, Leſt they themſelves ſhould change. 
Sometimes they gave bim bopes of Liberty ; nay, ana ſometimes even of reſtoring him 
to bis Crown, upon Articles of Agreement, It ſeems then the taking away his 
Life, was not done upon ſo much premeditation, as he talked of before; and that 
we did not Jay hold on all opportunities and means, that offer'd themſelves, to 
renounce our King. Thoſe things that in the beginning of the War we demand- 
ed of him, when he had almoſt brought us under, which things if they were de- 
nied us, we could enjoy no Liberty, nor live in any ſafety; thoſe very things 
we petitioned him for when he was our Priſoner, in a humble, ſubmiſſive way, 
not once, nor twice, but thrice, and oftener, and were as often denied. When 
we had now loſt all hopes of the King's complying with us, then was that noble 
Order of Parlament made; That from that time forward, there ſhould no Ar- 
ticles be ſent to the King; ſo that we left off applying ourſelves to him, not from 
the time that he began to be a Tyrant, but trom the time that we found him in- 
curable, But afterward ſome Parlament-Men ſet upon a new Project, and 
meeting with a convenient opportunity to put it in practice, pals a Vote to ſend 
further Propoſals once more to the King. Whoſe Wickedneſs and Folly near- 
eſt reſembles that of the Roman Senate, who contrary to the opinion of M. Tul- 
lizs, and all honeſt Men, voted to ſend Embaſſadors to M. Anthony ; and the 
Event had been the ſame, but that it pleaſed God Almighty in his Providence, 
to order it otherwile, and to aſſert our Liberty, though he ſuffer'd them to be 
enſlay'd : For tho' the King did not agree to any thing that might conduce to 
2 firm Peace, and Settlement of things more than he had before, they go and 
vote themſelves ſatisfied. Then the ſounder part of the Houſe finding them- 
leives and the Commonwealth betrayed, implore the aid of that Valiant 
and always faithful Army to the Commonwealth. Upon which occaſion 
can obſerve only this, which yet I am loth to utter; to wit, that our 
Soldiers underſtood themſelves better than our Senators, and that they 
ved the Commonwealth by their Arms, when the other by their Votes 
had almoſt ruined it. Then he relates a great many things in a doleful, 
Jamentable Strain; but he does it ſo ſenſeleſly, that he ſeems rather to 
beg of his Readers that they would be ſorrowful, than to ſtir up any ſuch 
Paſſion in them. It grieves him to think that the King ſhould undergo a Capi- 
tal Puniſhment after ſuch a manner as no other King ever had done. Tho! he had of- 
ten told us before, that there never was a King that underwent a Capital Puniſh- 
mentatall, Do you uſe tocompare ways and manners, ye Coxcomb, when you 
ae no Things, nor Actions to compare with one another? He fuffer'd Death, 
lays he, as 4 Robber, as a Murderer, as a Parricide, as a Traytor, as a Tyrant, Is 
this 
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A Defence of the People of England, 
this defendingthe King? Or 1s it not rather giving a more ſevere Sentence F 
gainſt him than that that we gave? How came you ſo all on a ſudden to he of 
our mind? He complains that Executioners in Vizards ¶ perſonati Carnifices] car 
off the King's Head, What ſhall we do with this Fellow ? He told us be 
fore, of a Murder committed on one in the diſguiſe of a King : [in Perſonz 
Regis.] Now he ſays, *twas done in the diſguiſe of an Executioner, Twen 
to no purpoſe to take particular notice of every filly thing he ſays. He tj, 
Stories of Boxes on the Ear, and Kicks, that, he ſays, were given the Ky; 
by Common Soldiers, and that *twas four Shillings a-prece to ſee his dead Bag? 
Theſe, and ſuch like Stories, which partly are falſe, and partly impertinent, b. 
tray the Ignotance and Childiſhneſs of our poor Scholar; but are far from ma- 
king any Reader ever a whit the ſadder. In good faith his Son Charles had 
done better to have hired ſome Ballad- ſinger to have bewailed his Father's Mir. 
fortunes, than this doleful, ſhall I call him, or rather molt ridiculous Org; 
who isſo dry and inſipid, that there's not the leaſt Spirit in any thing he ſays, 
Now the Narrative's done, and 'tis hard to ſay what he does next, he rurs © 
ſo ſordidly and irregular. Now he's angry, then he wonders ; he neither cares 
what he talks, nor how; repeats the ſame things ten times over, that could ng: 
but look ill, tho? he had ſaid them but once. And I perſuade myſelf, the c. 
temporary Rhymes of ſome antic Jack-pudding may deſerve printing better; 
ſo far am I from thinking aught he ſays worthy of a ſerious Anſwer, I pas by 
his ſtiling the King a Protector of Religion, who choſe to make war upon the 
Church, rather than part with thoſe Church-Tyrants, and Enemies of all Re. 
ligion, the Biſhops ; and how is it poſſible that he ſhould maintain Religing it 
its Purity, that was himſelf a Slave to thoſe impure Traditions and Ceremonies 
of theirs? And for our Sefaries, whoſe Sacrilegious Meetings, you ſay, lere 
public Allatance; inſtance in any of their Principles, the Profeſſion of which i; 
not openly allow'd of, and countenanced in Holland. But in the mean time, there 
not a more Sacrilegious Wretch in nature than yourſelf, that always took liberty 
to ſpeak ill of all torts of people. They could not wound the Commoncwealth mire 
dangerouſiy than by taking off its Maſter. Learn, ye abject, home-born She ; 
unleſs ye take away the Maſter, ye deſtroy the Commonwealth. That that has 
a Maſter, is one Man's Property. The word Maſter denotes a private, not a 
public Relation. They 7 — moſt unjuſtly thoſe Miniſters that abborr'd this A. 
tion 4 theirs. Leſt you ſhould not know what Miniſters he means, I'II tell you 
in a few words what manner of Men they were; they were thoſe very Men, that 
by their Writings and Sermons juſtified taking up Arms againſt the King, and 
ſtirred the People up to it. That daily curſed, as Deborah did Merox, all fuch 
as would not furniſh the Parlament either with Arms, or Men, or Money, 
That taught the People out of their Pulpits, that they were not about to fight a- 
gainſt a King, but a greater Tyrant than either Saul or Ahab ever were; ray, 
morea Nero than Nero himſclf. As ſoon as the Biſhops, and thoſe Clergymen, 
whom they daily inveighed againſt, and branded withthe odious Names ol Pu- 
raliſts and Non-reſidents, were taken out of their way, they preſently jump, 
ſome into two, ſome into three of their beſt Benefices; being now warm them- 
ſelves, they ſoon unworthily neglected their Charge. Their Covetouſneſs brake 
through all Reſtraints of Modeſty and Religion, and themſelves now labour un- 
der the ſame Infamy, that they had loaded their Predeceſſors with; and becauſe 
their Covetouſneſs is not yet ſatisfied, and their ambition has accuſtomed them 
to raiſe Tumults, and be Enemies to Peace, they can't reft at quiet yet, but 
preach up Sedition againſt the Magiſtracy, as it is now eſtabliſhed, as they had 
formerly done againſt the King. They now tell the People that he was cruc!ly 
murdered ; upon whom themſelves having heaped all their Curſes, had devoted 
him to Deſtruction, whom they had deliver'd up as it were to the Parlament, d 
be deſpoil'd of his Royalty, and purſued with a Holy War. They now complain 
that the Sectaries are not extirpated; which is a moſt abſurd thing to expect the 
Magiſtrates ſhould be able to do, who never yet were able, do what they could, 
to extirpate Avarice and Ambition, thoſe two moſt pernicious Hereſics, and 
more deſtructive to the Church than all the reſt, out of the very order and tribe 
of the Miniſters themſelves, For the Sects which they inveigh againſt, I col. 
feſs there are ſuch amongſt us, but they are obſcure, and make no nie in dd 


world: The Sects that they are of, are public and notorwus, and much. more 
2 Cange* 


771 anſwer t0 Salmaſius's Defence of the King . 


dangerous to the Church of God. Simon Magus and Diotrephes were the Ring- 
leaders of them. Let are we ſo far from perſecuting theſe Men, tho? they are 
peſtilent enough, that tho we know them to be ill-attefted to the Government, 
und deſirous of, and endeavouring to work a change, we allow them but too 
much Liberty. You, that are both a Frenchman and a Vagabond, ſeem diſ- 
pleaſed that be Engliſh, more fierce and cruel than their own Maſtiffs, as your 
barking Eloquence has it, have no regard to the lawful Succeſſor and Heir of the 
Crown: Take no care of the King's youngeſt Son, nor of the Queen of Bohemia. I'll 
make ye no Anſwer z you ſhall anſwer yourſelf. J/hen the frame of a Govern- 
ment is changed from a Monarchy to any other, the new Modellers have no regard to 
ſucceſſion : the application is eaſy ; it's in your Book de primatu Pape. The great 
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change throughout three Kingdoms, you ſay, was brought about by a ſmall number WE. - 


Men in one of them, If this were true, that ſmall number of Men would have de- 

ſerved to have Dominion over the reſt ; Valiant Men over faint-hearted Cow- 

ards. Theſe are they that preſumptuouſly took upon them to change, antiquum Regni 

Regimen, in alium qui a pluribus Tyrannis teneatur, *Tis well for them that you 

cannot find fault with them, without committing a harbarous Solœciſm; you 

ſhame all Grammarians. The Engliſh will never be able to waſh ont this ſtain. Nay, 

yon, tho' a blot and a ſtain to all learned Men, were never yet able to ſtain the 
Renown and everlaſting Glory of the Eugliſh Nation, that with ſo great a Reſo- 

lucion, as we hard y find the like recorded in any Hiſtory, having ſtruggled with, 
and overcome, not only their Enemies in the Field, but the ſuperſtitious Per- 

ſuaſions of the common People, have purchaſed to themſelves in general a- 

mongſt all poſterity the name of Deliverers : The Body of the people having 

undertook and performed an enterprize, which in other Nations is thought to 
proceed only from a magnanimity that's peculiar to Heroes. What the Prote- 
ftants and Primitive Chriſtians have done, or would do upon ſuch an occaſion, Þ il 
tell ye heratter, when we come to debate the merits of the Cauſe : In diſcour- 
ſing it before, I ſhould be guilty of your fault, who outdo the moſt impertinent 
Talkers in Nature. You wonder how we ſhall be able to anſwer he Feſuits. 
Meddle with your own matters, you Runagate, and be aſham'd of your actions, 
ſince the Church is aſham'd of you; who, though but of late you let yourſelf 
ſo fiercely and with ſo much Oftentation againſt the Pope's Supremacy and E- 
piſcopal Government, are now become yourſelf a very Creature of the Biſhops. 
You confeſs that /ome Proteſtants whom you do not name, have aſſerted it lawful to 
depoſe a Tyrant : But though you do not think fit to name them, I wil), becauſe 
you ſay they are far worſe than the very Feſuits themſelves z they are no other than 
Luther, and Zuinglius, and Calvin, and Bucer, and Pareus, and many others. 
But then, you ſay, they refer it to the Judgment of learned and wiſe Men, who 
ſhall be accounted a Tyrant. But what for Men, were theſe ? Were they wiſe Men, 
were they Men of Learning? Were they any-wiſe remarkable, either for Virtue or No- 
bility? You may well allow a People that has felt the heavy Yoke of Slavery, 
to be Wiſe, and Learned, and Noble enough to know what is fit to he done to 
the Tyrant that has oppreſſed them; though they neither conſult with Foreigu- 
ers nor Grammarians. But that this Man was a Tyrant, not only the Parla- 
ments of Exg/and and Scotland have declared by their actions and expreſs words; 
but almoſt all the People of both Nations aſſented to it, till ſuch time as by the 
Tricks and Artifices of the Biſhops they were divided into two Factions: and 
what if it has pleaſed God to chuſe ſuch Men, to execute his Vengeance upon the 
greateſt Potentates on Earth, as he choſe to be made partakers of the benefit of 
tne Goſpel ? Not many Wiſe, not many Learned, not many Powerful, not many No- 
ble : That by thoſe that are not, he might bring to naught thoſe that are; and that no 
Valo might glory in his fight. And who arc you that babble to the contrary ? 


Dare you atfect the Repuration of a learned Man? I confeſs you are pretty well 


verled in Phraſe-Books, and Lexicors, and Gloſſaries; inſomuch that you ſeem 
to have ſpent your time in nothing elſe. But you do not make appear that you 
have read any good Authors with ſo much Judgment as to have benefited by them. 

ther Copies and various Lections and Words omitted, and Corruptions of 
Texts and the like, theſe you arc full of; but no footſtep of any ſolid Learn- 
ing appears in all you have writ : Or do ye think yourſclf a wife Man, that 
quarrel and contend about the meaneſt Trifles that may be ? That being alto- 
gether ignorant in Aſtronomy and Phyſic, yet are always railing at the Pro- 
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feſſors of both, whom all Men credit in what things belong to their own dei. 
ences, that would be ready to curſe them to the Pit of Hell, that ſhould offer 

deprive you of the Vain- glory of having corrected or ſupply'd the leaſt word 
letter in any Copy you've criticiſed upon. And yet you are mad to hear yourſel 
call'd a Grammarian. In a certain trifling Diſcourſe of yours, yon call 5 
Hammond Knave in plain terms who was one of this King's Chaplains, 3 F 
one that he valued above all the reſt, for no other reaſon but becauſe he had = 

led you a Grammarian. And] don't queſtion but you would have been as reagy .. 
have thrown the ſame reproach upon the King himſelf, if you had heard 4s 
he had approv'd his Chaplain's Judgment of you. Take notice now, how much 
I (who am but one of thoſe many Engliſh, that you have the impudence tg al 
Mad-men, and unlearned, and ignoble, and wicked) flight and deſpiſe you 

(for that the Exgliſb Nation in general ſhould take any notice in public of * 
a worm as you are, would be an infinite undervaluing of themſelves) MH 
though one ſhould turn you topſy-turvy, and inſide-out, are but a Grommayiyy . 
Nay, as if you had made a fooliſher wiſh than Midas did, whatever you gel 
dle with, except when you make Solcœciſms, is Grammar till, Wholveve; 
therfore he be, though from among the Dregs of that common People that 700 
are ſo keen upon, (tor as for thoſe Men of Eminency amongſt us, whole oreat 
Actions evidenced to all Men their Nobility, and Virtue, and Condus [ 
won't diſgrace them ſo much, as to compare you to them, or them to you) 
but whoſoever, I ſay, among the Dregs of that common People has but fucks 
in this Principle, That he was not born for his Prince, but for God and hi; 
Country; he deſerves the reputation of a Learned, and an Honeſt, and ; 


Wiſe Man more, and is of greater uſe in the world than yourſelf, For ſuch a 


one is Learned without Letters; you have Letters, but no Learning, that un- 


derſtand ſo many Languages, turn over ſo many Volumes, and yet are by: 4 


ſleep when all is done, 


CHAP. IL 


HE Argument that Salmaſius, toward the concluſion of his firſt Chapter, 
urg'd as irrefragable, to wit, that it was really ſo, becauſe all Men una- 
nimouſly agreed in it; That very Argument, than which, as he apply'd it, 
there is nothing more falſe, I, that am now about to diſcourſe of the Right of 
Kings, may turn upon himſclt with a great deal of Truth. For, wheras he 
defines a King (if that may be ſaid to be defin'd which he makes infinite) © le a 
Perſon in whom the Supreme Petver of the Kingdom reſides, who is anſeerable to Cu 
alone, who may do whatſoever pleaſes him, who is bound by no Law : I will under- 
take to demonſtrate, not by mine, but by his own Reaſons and Authorities, that 
there never was a Nation or People of any account (for to ranſack all the un- 
civiliz'd parts of the World were to no purpoſe) that ever allowed this to be 


their King's Right, or put ſuch exorbitant Power into his hand, as hat he c 


aiot be bound by any Law, that he might do what he wwould, that he ſhould judge al, 
but be judged of none. Nor can I perſuade myſelf, that there ever was any one 
Perſon beſides Salmaſius of ſo ſlaviſh a Spirit, as to aſſert the outragious Enor- 
mities of Tyrants to be the Rights of Kings. Thoſe amongſt us that were the 


greateſt Royaliſts, always abhorred this ſordid Opinion: And Sa/majiz: himſelt, 


as appears by ſome other Writings of his before he was bribed, was quite of ano- 
ther mind. Inſomuch, that what he here gives out, does not look like the 
Dictates of a free Subject under a free Government, much lets in to famous 4 
Commonwealth as that of Holland, and the moſt eminent Univer iy ture; 
but ſeems to have been penn'd by ſome deſpicable Slave that lay rotting na 
Priſon, or a Dungeon. If whatever a King has a mind to do, the right oi 
Kings will bear him out in (which was a Leſſon that the bloody Tyrant Artont- 
uus Caracalla, tho? his Step- mother Jul ia preach'd it to him, and endeavoured | 
to inure him to the practice of it, by making him commit inceſt with het 

ſelf, yet could hardly tuck in) then there neither is, nor ever was that King 
that deſerved the name of a Tyrant. They may ſafely violate all the Laus © 
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God and Man: their very being K ings keeps them innocent. What Crime 
was ever any of them guilty of? They did but make uſe of their own Right 
upon their own Vaſſals. No King can commit ſuch horrible Cruelties and Out- 
rages, as will not be within this Right of Kings, So that there's no Pretence 
left for any CONS or Expoſtulations with any of them. And dare you 
affert, That this Right of Kings, as you call it, 7s grounded upon the Law of Na- 
tims, or rather upon that of Nature, you Brute Beaſt? for you deſerve not the 
name of a Man, that are fo cruel and unjuſt towards all thoſe of your own 
kind; that endeavour as much as in you lies, fo to bear down and vilify the 
whole race of Mankind, that were made after the Image of God, as to aſſert 
and maintain that thoſe cruel and unmercitul Taſkmaſters, that through the 


{.perftitious whimſies, or floth, or treachery of ſome perſons, get into the 


Chair, are provided and appointed by Nature herſelf, that mild and gentle Mo- 
ther of us all. to be the Governors ot thoſe Nations they enſlave. By which 
peſtilent Doctrine of yours, having rendered them more fierce and untractable, 
vou not only enable them to make havoc of, and trample under foot their mi- 
ſerable Subjects; but endeavour to arm them for that very purpoſe with the Law 
of Nature, the Right of Kings, and the very Conſtitutions of Government; 
than which nothing can be more impious or ridiculous, By my conſent, as 
Diorefius formerly of a Tyrant became a School-maſter, ſo you of a Gramma- 
rin ſhould become a Tyrant; not that you may have that Regal Licence of 
doing other people harm, but a fair opportunity of periſhing miſerably your 
ſelf: That, as Y7berius complain'd, when he had confin'd himſelf to the Iſland 
Capree, you may be reduced into ſuch a condition, as to be ſenſible that you 
periſh daily. But let us look a little more narrowly into this Right of Kings 
that you talk of, This <vas the ſenſe of the Eaſtern, and of the Wiſtern part of the 
World. I ſhall not anſwer you with what Ariſtolle and Cicero, (who are both as 
credible Authors as any we have) tell us, v/z. That the People of Aja eaſily 
ſubmit to Slavery, but the Syrians and the Ferws are even born to it from the 
womb. TI confeſs there are but few, and thoſe Men of great wiſdom and cou- 
rage, that are either deſirous of Liberty, or capable of uſing it. The greatett 
part of the world chuſe to live under Maſters ; but yet they would have them 
ſuſt ones. As for ſuch as are unjuſt and tyrannical, neither was God ever fo 
much an enemy to Mankind, as to enjoin a neceſſity of ſubmitting to them; nor 
was there ever any people ſo deſtitute of all ſenſe, and ſunk into ſuch a depth of 
defpair, as to impole ſo cruel a Law upon themſelves and their poſterity. 
Firſt, you produce the words of King Solomon in his Hecleſiaſtes. And we are 
25 willing to appeal to the Scripture as you. As for Solomon's Authority, we'll 
conſider that hereafter, when perhaps we ſhall be better able to underſtand ir. 
Firſt, let us hear God himſelf ſpeak, Deut. xvii. 14. When thou art come into the 
Lond, which the Lord thy Gad groeth thee, and ſhalt ſay, I will fet a King over me, 
like os the Nations that are round about me. Which paſſage I could wiſh all Men 
would ſeriouſly conſider : for hence it appears by the teſtimony of God him- 
ſelf; Firſt, that all Nations are at liberty to erect what Form of Government 
they will amongſt themſelves, and to change it when and into what they will, 
This God affirms in expreſs terms concerning the Hebrew Nation ; and it does 
not appear but that other Nations are, as to this reſpect, in the ſame condition. 
Another remark that this place yields us, is, that a Commonwealth is a more 


perfect Form of Government thana Monarchy, and more ſuitable to the condition 


of Mankind, and in the opinion of God himlelt, better for his own People; 
for himſelf appointed it, and could hardly be prevail'd withal a great while 
after, and at their own importunate deſire, to let them change it into a Monarchy. 
But to make it appear that he gave them their choice to be govern'd by a ſingle 
perſon, or by more, fo they were juſtly govern'd, in caſe they ſhould in time 
to come reſolve upon a King, he preſcribes Laws for this King of theirs to ob- 
ltve, wherby he was forbidden to multiply to himſelf Horſes and Wives, or 
to hap up Riches : whence he might eaſily infer, that no power was put into 
his hands over others, but according to Law, fince even thoſe actions of his 
lite, which related only to himſelf, were under a Law, He was commanded 
therfore to tranſcribe with his own hand all the Precepts of the Law, and ha- 
ving writ them out, to obſerve and keep them, that his mind might not belifr- 
ed up above his Brethren. Tis evident from hence, that as well the Prince as the 
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People was bound by the Law of Moſes. To this purpoſe Foſephus writes, .- 


proper and an able Interpreter of the Laws of his own Country, who was 30 


mirably well verſed in the Fewiſh Policy, and infinitely preferable to a thouſand 
obſcure ignorant Rabbins : He has it thus in the fourth Book of his Antiquities 
Aęic ou ia 4 a ν . K Ariſtocracy is the beſt Form of G0. 
«« vernment; wherfore do not you endeavour to ſettle any other, s 
© nough for you that God preſides over ye, but if you will have a King kt 
him guide himſelf by the Law of God, rather than by his own wiſdom. 
% and lay a reſtraint upon him, if he offer at more power than the ſtate of 
« your affairs will allow of.” Thus he expreſſes himſelf upon this place in De,. 
teronomy. Another Jewiſh Author, Philo Judæus, who was Foſephns's Conte. 
porary, a very ſtudious Man in the Law ot Maſes, upon which he wrote a jarc. 
Commentary; when in his Book concerning the Creation of the King, he j;. 
terprets this Chapter of Deuteronomy, he ſets a King looſe from the Law td ©. 
therwiſe than as an enemy may be ſaid to be ſo : * They, ſays he, that ty 
<« the prejudice and deſtruction of the people acquire great power to themſelycs 
& deſerve not the name of Kings, but that of Enemies: For their Actions ate 
e the ſame with thoſe of an irreconcileable enemy. Nay, they, that under a 
e pretence of Government are injurious, are worſe than open enemies. We 
«© may fence ourſelves againſt the latter; but the malice of the former is & 
* much the more peſtilent, becauſe it is not always eaſy to be diſcovered, Bur 
when it is diſcovered, why ſhould they not be dealt with as enemies? The fame 
Author in his ſecond Book. Allegoriar, Legis, ** A King, ſays he, and a Ty. 
<« rant, are Contraries. And a little after, A King ought not only to command, 
« but alſo to obey.” All this is very true, you” fay a King ought to obſerve 
the Laws, as well as any other Man. But what if he will not, what Law i; 


there to puniſh him ? I anſwer, the ſame Law that there is to puniſh other 


Men; for I find no exceptions. There is no expreſs Law to puniſh the Prieſts 
or any other inferior Magiſtrates, who all of them, if this opinion of the er. 
emption of Kings from the Penalties of the Law would hold, might by the 
ſame reaſon claim impunity, whatguilt ſoever they contract, becauſe there is no 

ofitive Law for their puniſhment ; and yet I ſuppoſe none of them ever chal- 
ſeng'd ſuch a Prerogative, nor would it ever be allow'd them, if they ſhould. 
Hitherto we have learned from the very Textof God's own Law, that a King 
ought to obey the Laws, and not lift himſelf up above his Brethren, Let us 
now conſider whether Solomon preached up any other Doctrine, Ch. viii, v. 2. / 
counſel thee to keep the King's Commandment, and that in regard of the Octh of Cu 
Be not haſty to go out of his ſight ; fland not in an evil thing ; ſor he doth las 
ever pleaſeth him. Where the word of a King is, there is power , did who marc 
unto him, what doſt thou? It is well enough known, that here the Preacher dirccts 
not his Precepts to the Sanbedrim, or to a Parlament, but to private Perſons; an! 
ſuch he commands to keep the King*s Commandment, and that in regard of the Oat! 
of God. But as they ſwear Allegiance to Kings, do not Kings likewilc fwear 
to obey and maintain the Laws of God, and thoſe of their own Country? d 
the Reubenites and Gadites promiſe obedience to Fogſhua, Foſh. i. 17. Awordny 
as we hearkened unto Moſes in all things, ſo will wwe bearkan unto tec; cu i! 
Lord thy God be with. thee, as be was with Moſes. Here's an expreſs condition. 
Hear the Preacher elſe, Chap. ix. v. 17. The words of wiſe Men are heard in gi 
et, more than the cry of him that ruleth among fools, The next caution that S 
mon gives us, is, Be not hefty to go out of his fight; ſtand not in ar toil 
thing; for he doth whatſoever pleaſeth him. That is, he docs what he will to 
Malefactors, whom the Law authorizes him to puniſh, and agaiaſt whom 
he may proceed with mercy or ſeverity, as he tecs occaſion. Here's 10. 
thing like Tyranny 3 nothing that a good Man needs be afraid of. 
Where the Word of a King is, there is power, end who may ſas lo bin, 
What deft thou? And yet we read of one that not only faid to a King. 
What doſt thou? but told him, Theu haſt done forliſhlvy, But Samuel, you may 
lay, was an extraordinary Perſon. I anſwer you with your on Words, 
which follow in the 49th Page of your Book, What was there extraordi11, h 
you, in Saul or in David ? And fo ſay I, what was there in Samuel cxtraordifa- 
ry? He was a Prophet, you'll ſay; ſo are they that now follow his example 5 
for they act according to the will of God, either his revealed, or his 1ecres 
will, which yourſelf grant in your goth Page. The Preacher thertore 21 ” 
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lace prudently adviſes private perſons not to contend with Princes; for it is 
even dangerous to contend with any Man that's either rich or powerful. But 
what then? Muſt therfore the Nobility of a Nation, and all the inferior Ma- 
giſtrates, and the whole body of the people not dare to mutter when a King 
laves and acts like a Madman? Muſt they not oppoſe a fooliſh, wicked, out- 
ragious Tyrant, that perhaps ſeeks the deſtruction of all good Men ? Muſt they 
not endeavour to prevent his turning all Divine and Humanthings upſide down ? 
Muſt they ſuffer him to maſſacre his People, burn their Cities, and commit { 


ſuch Outrages upon them daily; and finally, to have perfect Liberty to do what 
he liſts without controul ? 


O de Cappadocis eques cataſtis ! 
Thou flaviſh Knight of Cappadocia ! 


Whom all free People, if you can have the confidence herafter to ſet your foot 
within a free Country, ought to caſt out from amongſt them, and ſend to ſome 
remote parts of the World, as a Prodigy of dire portent ; or to condemn to 
ſome perpetual drudgery, as one devoted to ſlavery, ſolemnly obliging them- 
ſelves, it they ever let you go, to undergo a worſe ſlavery under ſome cruel, | 
filly Tyrant: No Man living can either deviſe himſelf, or borrow from any o- | 
ther, Expreſſions ſo full of Cruelty and Contempt, as may not juſtly be ap- 
ply'd to you. But goon. JYhen the Iſraelites aſked a King of God, they ſaid, | 
they would ſet up a King that ſhould have the ſame Rule and Dominion over them, that | 
the Kings of their neighbour Countries exerciſed over their Subjefts, But the Kings | | 
of the Eaſt we know had an unlimited Power : as Virgil teſtifies, ; 
| 


——Regem non fic Rgyptus & ingens 
Lydia, nec Populi Parthorum, & Medus, Hydaſpes 
Obſervant. 


No Eaſtern Nation ever did adore 
The Majeſty of Sovereign Princes more, 


Firſt, What is that tous, what ſort of Kings the /raelites deſired ? Eſpecially 4 
ſince God was angry with them, not only for deſiring ſuch a King as other Na- it 
tions had, and not ſuch a King as his own Law deſcribes, but barely for deliring 
a King at all? Nor is it crediblethat they ſhould deſire an unjuſt King, and one 
that ſhould be out of the reach of all Laws, who could not bear the Government : 
of Samue/s Sons, though under the power of Laws; but from their Covetout- 1 
neſs ſought refuge in a King. And laſtly, The Verle that you quote out of il 
Virgil, does not prove that the Kings of the Eaſt had an abſolute unlimited l 
Power; for thoſe Bees, that he there ſpeaks of, and who reverence their Kings, 
he ſays, more than the Egyptians or Medes do theirs, by the Authority of the 
ſame Poet, = 


Magnis agitant ſub legibus æ vum. 
Live under certain Fundamental Laws. 


They do not live under a King then, that's tied to no Law. But now I'll let 
you ſee how little reaſon you have to think I bear you an il|-will, Moſt People 
think you are a Knave ; but I'll make it appear that you have only put on a 1 
Knave's Vizor for the preſent. In your Introduction to your Diſcourſe of the | & i 
Pope's Supremacy, you ſay, that ſome Divines inthe Council of Trent made uſe j 
of the Government, that is ſaid to be amongſt Bees, to prove the Pope's Supre- 
macy. This fancy you borrow from them, and urge it here with the ſame ma- [| 
lice that they did there. Now that very ſame anſwer that you gave them, whilſt 1 
you were an honeſt Man, now that you are become a Knave, you ſhall give your | 
lelf, and pull of with your own hand that Vizor you have now put on: The Bees, 
lay you, are a State, and ſo Natural Philoſophers call them ; they have a King, but 
a barmleſs one; he is a Leader, or Captain, rather than a King ; he never beats, nor 


pulls. 
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pulls, nor kills his ſulject Bees. No wonder they are ſo obſervant of him then. 
But in good Faith, you had but ill Tuck to meddle with theſe Bees; for thou h 
they are Bees of Trent, they ſhow you to be a Drone. Ariſtotle, a moſt __ 
writer of Politics, affirms that theAfatique Monarchy, which yet himſelf cal 
barbarous, was according to Law, Politic. 3, And wheras he reckons up fre 
ſeveral forts of Monarchies, four of thoſe five he makes Governments according 
to Laws, and with the conſent of the People; and yet he calls them tyrannica] 
Forms of Government, becauſe they lodge ſo much power in one Man's hand 
But the Kingdom of the Lacedemonians he ſays is moſt properly a Kingdom, be. 
cauſe there all Power is not in the King. The fifth ſort of Monarchy, which he 
calls rant a,,; that is, where the King is all in all; and to which he refer, 
that, that you call the Right of Kings, which is a Liberty to do what they lif 
he neither tells us when, nor where any ſuch Form of Government ever obtain. 
ed. Nor ſeems he to have mentioned it for any other purpoſe than to ſhew how 
unjuſt, abſurd, and tyrannical a Government it is. You ſay, that when Sanne! 
would deter the People from chuſing a King, he propounded to them 5% Right 
of Kings. But whence had Samuel it? Had he it from the written Law of God? 
That can't be. We have obſerv*d already, that the Scriptures afford us a quite 
other Scheme of Sovereignty. Had Samuel it then immediately from God him- 
ſelf by Revelation? That's not likely neither; for God diſlikes it, diſcommends 
it, finds fault with it: So that Samuel does not expound to the People any Right 
of Kings appointed by God; but a corrupt and depraved manner of governing, 
taken up by the Pride and Ambition of Princes. He tells not the People what 
their Kings ought to-do, but what they would do. He told them the anner of 
their King, as before he told us of the manner of the Prieſts, the Sons of Eli; 
for he uſes the ſame word in both places; (which you in the 33d Page of your 
Book, by an Hebrew Solœciſm too, call DD.) That manner of theirs was 
wicked, and odious, andtyrannical : It was no right, but great wrong, The 
Fathers have commented upon this place too: PlI inſtance in one, that may ſtx:d 
for a great many; and that's Sulpitius Severus, a contemporary and intimate 
Friend of St. Jerome, and, in St. Auguſtin's opinion, a Man of great Wiſdom 
and Learning. He teils us in his facred Hiſtory, that Samuel in that place ac- 
quaints the People with the imperious Rule of Kings, and how they ute to lord 
it over their Subjects, Certainly it cannot be the Right of Kings to dominetr and 
he imperious. But according to Sa/uft, that lawful Power and Authority that 
Kings were entruſted with, for the preſervation of the public Liberty, and the 
good of the Commonwealth, quickly degenerated into Pride and Tyranny : 
And this is the ſenſe of all Orthodox Divines, and of all Lawyers upon that place 
of Samue!, And you might have learned from Sichardus, that moſt of the Rat- 
bins too were of the ſame mind; at leaſt, not any one of them ever aſlert- 
cd that the abſolute inherent Right of Kings is there diſcourſed of. Yourſelf 
in your 5th Chapter, Page 106, complain, That ot only Clemens Alexandrinus, 
but all other Expaſitors miſtake themſelves upon this Text: And you, Pll warrant ye, 
are the only Man that have had the good luck to hit the Mark. Now whats 
piece of folly and impudence is this in you to maintain, in oppoſition to all Ortho- 
dox Expoſitors, that thoſe very Actions which God ſo much condemns, are the 
Right of Kings, and to pretend Law for them? Though yourſelf confeſs, that 
that Right is very often exerciſed in committing Outrages, being injurious, con- 
tumelious and the like. Was any Man ever to that degree ſui juris, ſo much 
his own Matter, as that he might lawfully prey upon Mankind, bear down all 
that ſtood in his way, and turn all things upſide-down? Did the Romans ever 
maintain, as you ſay they did, that any Man might do theſe things ſu jure, by 
virtue of ſome inherent Right in himſelf ? Saluſt indeed makes C. Memmins, a 
Tribune of the People, in an invective Speech of his againſt the Pride of the 
Nobility, and their eſcaping unpuniſh'd, howſoever they miſbehaved themſelves, 
to uſe theſe words, viz. ** To do whatever one has a mind to, without fear o 
*« Puniſhment, is to be a King.” This Saying you catch'd hold of, thinking it 
would make for your purpole ; but conſider it a little better, and you'll find 
yourſelf deceived. Does he in that place aſſert the Right of Kings? Or does 
he not blame the common Peop!e, and chide them for their Sloth, in ſuffering 
their Nobility to lord it over them, as if they were out of the reach of all Lav, 
and in ſubmitting again to that Kingly Tyranny, which together with =» 


in anſwer to Salmaſius ; Defence of the King. 


Kings themſelves, their Anceſtors had lawfully and juſtly rejected and baniſh'd 
from amongſt them ? If you had conſulted Tully, you would have underſtood 
both Saluſt and Samuel better. In his Oration pro C. Rabirio, There is none 
« of us ignorant, ſays he, of the manner of Kings. Thele are their lordly 
« Dictates: Mind what I ſay, and do accordingly.” Many paſſages to this 
ſe he quotes out of Poets, and calls them not the Right, but the Cuſtom 
er the Manner of Kings; and he ſays, We ought to read and conſider chem, 
not only for curioſity ſake, but that we may learn to beware of them, and avoid 
them. You perceive how miſerably you are come off with Saliſt, who, tho' he 
be as much an Enemy to Tyranny as any other Author whatſoever, you thought 
would have patronized this tyrannical Right that you are eſtabliſhing. Take 
my word for't, the Right of Kings ſeems to be tottering, and even to further 
its OWN ruin, by rely ing upon ſuch weak Props for its ſupport; and by endea- 
vouring to Maintain itſelt by ſuch Examples and Authorities, as would haſten 


is the height of Injury, Summum jus ſumma injuria z this ſaying is verifed meſt 
AY in Kings, who when they go to the utmoſt of their Right, fall In free” rater 
in which Samuel makes the Right of Kings to conſiſt, And *tis a miſerable Right, 
which, when you have ſaid all you can for, you can no otherwiſe detend, than 
by confeſſing. that it is the greateſt injury that may be. The extremity of 
Right or Law is faidtobe, when a Man ties himſelf up to Niceties, dwells upon 
Letters and Syllables, and in the mean time neglects the intent and cquity ot 
the Law ; or when a written Law is cunningly and maliciouſly interpreted; this 
Cicero makes to have been the riſe of that common ſaying. But ſince *tis cer- 
tain that all Right flows trom the F ountain of Juſtice, ſo that nothing can polli- 
bly be any Man's right that is not jult, 'tis a moſt wicked thing in you to affirm 
that for a King to be unjuſt, rapacious, tyrannical, and as ill as the worſt of them 
ever were, is according tothe right of Kings; and to tell us that a Holy Pro- 
phet would have perſuaded the People to ſuch a ſenſeleſs thing. For whether 
written or unwritten, whether extreme or remiſs, what Right can any Man 
have to be injurious ? Which leſt you ſhould confeſs to be true of other Men, 
but not of Kings, I have one Man's Authority to object to 2 who I think 
was a King likewiſe, and profeſſes that that Right of Kings that you ſpeak. of, 
is odious both to God and himſelf: It is in the 94th Pſalm, Shall the Throne of 
Iniquity have fellowſhip with thee, that frameth miſchief by a Law? Be not therc- 
tore ſo injurious to God, as to aſcribe this Doctrine to him, viz. that all man- 
ner of wicked and flagitious Actions are but the Right of Kings; fince himſelf 
tells us, that he abhors all fellowſhip with wicked Princes for this very reaſon, 
becauſe under pretence of Sovereignty they create Milery and Vexation tv 
their Subjects. Neither bring up a falſe Accuſation againſt a Prophet of God; 
for by making him to teach us in this place What the Riglit of Kings is, you do 
not produce the right Samuel, but ſuch another empty Shadow as was raiſed by 
the Witch of Endor. Tho? for my own part, I verily believe that that infernal $4- 
nuel would not have been fo great a Lyar, but that he would have confeſſed, that 


countenanced by Law, Jus datum ſceleri : you yourſelf confeſs that they are 
bad Kings that have made uſe of this boundleſs. Licence of theirs to do every 
thing. Now this Right that you have introduced for the Deſtruction of Man- 
kind, not proceeding from God, as I have proved it docs not, muſt needs come 
trom the Devil; and that it docs really ſo, will appear more cleariy hereafter. 
By virtue of this Liberty, ſay you, Princes may if they will, And for this, you 
pretend to have Cicero's Authority. I'm always willing to mention your Au- 
thorities, for it generally happens that the very Authors you quote them out of, 
Sive you an Anſwer themſelves. Hear elſe what Cicero lays in his 4th Philip- 
pic, What cauſe of War can be more juſt and warrantable than to avoid 
Slavery? For tho? a People may have the good fortune to live under a gentle 
* Maſter, yet thoſe are in a miſerable Condition whoſe Prince may tyrannize 
over them if he will,” May, that is, can; has Power cnough fo to do, If he 
meant it of his Right, he would contradict himſelf, and make that an unjuſt 
Cauſe of War, which himſelf had affirmed with the ſame breath to be a moſt 
Juſt one, It is not therfore the Right of all Kings that you deſcribe, but the 
Injuriouſneſs, and Force, and Violence of ſome. Then you tell us what private 
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is downfall, if it were further off than it is. The extremity of Right or Law, you . 


what you call the Right of Kings, is Tyranny. We read indeed of Impietics 
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Men may do. A private Man, ſay you, may He, may be ungrateful; and ſo may 
Kings, but what then ? May they thericre Furcer, Murder, Raviſh, with. - 
out controul ? *Tis equally prejudicial and deftructive to the Commonwealth 
whether it be their own Prince, or a Robber, or a Foreign Enemy that Spoils 
Maſſacres, and Enſlaves them. And queſtionleſs, being both alike Enemies of 
Human Society, the one as well as the other may lawtuily be oppoſed and pu- 
niſh'd ; and their own Prince the rather, becauſe he, tho? raiſed to that Dignit 
by the Honours that his People have conferr'd upon him, and being bound h 
his Oath to defend the Public Safety, betrays it notwithſtanding all, At lalt 
you grant, that Moſes preſcribes Lows, according to «hich the King that the Py. 
fle of Iſrael ſhould chuſe, ought to govern, tho* different from this Right that Samuel 
propoſes ; which words contain a double ContracliEtion to what you have ſaid he. 
fore. For wheras you had affirmed, That a King was bound by no Law, here 
you confeſs he is. And you ſet up two contrary Rights, one deſcribed by Moſes 
and another by Samuel, which is abſurd. Bus, ſays the Prophet, you ſhall be Ser. 
vants to your Ring.. Tho? I ſhould grant that the 1/7ae/i/es were really fo, it 
would not preſently follow, that it was the Right of their Kings to have them 
ſo ; but that by the Uſurpation and Injuſtice of moſt of them, they were re. 
duc'd to that Condition. For the Prophet had foretold them, that that 
importunate Petition of theirs would bring a Puniſhment from God upon 
them; not hecauſe it would be their King's Right ſo to harrals them, but 
becauſe they themſelves had deſerved it ſhould be ſo. It Kings are out of 
the reach of the Law, ſo as that they may do what they liſt, they are 
more abſolute than any Maſters, and their Subjects in a more deſpicable 
Condition than the worſt of Slaves. The Law of God provided ſome re- 
dreſs for them, tho' of another Nation, if their Maſters were cruel and un- 
reaſonable towards them. And can we imagine that the whole Body of the 
People of a free Nation, tho? oppreſs'd and tyrannized over, and prey'd upon, 
ſhould be left remedileſs ? That they had no Law to protect them, no Sanfuiry 
to betake themſelves to? Can we think that they were deliver*d trom the Bon- 
dage that they were under to the Egyptian Kings, to be reduced into a worſe to 
one of their own Brethren ? All which being neither agreeable to the Law of God, 
nor to common Senſe, nothing can he more evident than that the Prophet de- 
clares to the People the Manner, and not the Right of Kings; nor the Manner 
of all Kings, but of moſt. Then you come to the Rabbins, and quote two of 
them, but you have as bad luck with them here, as you had before. For it is 
N that that other Chapter that Radi Joſes ſpeaks of, and which contains, 

e ſays, the Right of Kings, is that in Deutcronomy, and not in Samuel. For 
Rabbi Fudas ſays very truly, and againſt you, that that Diſcourſe of Samuels 
was intended only to frighten the People. Tis a moſt pernicious Doctrine to 
maintain that to be any one's Right, which in itſelf is flat Injuſtice, unleſs you 
have a mind to ſpeak by contraries. And that Samuel intended to affrighten 
them, appears by the 18th Verſe, And ye ſball cry out in that. day, becauſe of your 
King, which ye ſhall have choſen you, and I will not hear you in that day, ſaith the 
Lord. That was to be their Puniſhment for their Obſtinacy in perſiſting to de- 
ſire a King againſt the Mind and Will of God, and yet they are not forbidden 
here either to pray againſt him, or to endeavour to rid themſelves of him. 
For if they might lawfully pray to God againſt him, without doubt they might 
uſeall lawful means for their own Dcliverance, For what Man living, when 
he finds himſelf in any Calamity, betakes himſelf to God, ſo as to neglect his 
own Duty in order to a Redreſs, and rely upon his lazy Prayers only? But be 
it how it will, what is all this to the Right of Kings, or of the Eugliſb People? 
who neither aſked a King againſt the Will of God, nor had one appointed us 
by God, but by the Right that all Nations have to appoint their own Gover- 
nors, appointed a King over us by Laws of our own, neither in Obedience to, 
nor againſt any Command of God? And this being the Caſe, for aught I ſee, we 
have done well in depoſing our King, and are to be commended for it, ſince tte 
Tjraelites ſinned inaſking one. And this the Event has made appear; for ve, 
when we had a King, prayed to God againſt him, and he heard us, and delivered 
us: But the Fews (who not being under a Kingly Government, deſired a Kin 
he ſuffered to live in Slavery under one, till, at laſt, after their return from the 


Bavyloniſh Captivity, they betook themſelves to their former Government ; 
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Then you come to give us a diſplay of your Talmudical Learning, but you ; 
have as ill Juccels with that, as you have had with all the reſt. For whilſt you 
are endeavouring to prove that Kings are not liable to any Temporal Judica- 
ture, you quote an Authority out of the Treatiſe of the Sanbedrim, That the 
King neither is judged of others, nor does bimſelf judge any, Which is againſt the * 
People's own Petition in Samuel; for they deſired a King that might judge them. | 
You labour in vain to ſalve this, by telling us, that it is to be underltood of thoſe 
Kings that reigned after the Baby/onih Captivity. For then, what lay ye to , 
Maimenides ? He makes this difference betwix! the Kings of Iiracl, and thee of Ju- 
da; that the Kings of the Poſterity of David judge, and are judged ; but the Kings 1 
f Iſrael do neither, You contradict and quarrel with your felt or your Kadd:ns, ö 
and {till do my work for me. This, ſay you, 7s not to be underſtocd of the Ringe | 
ef Iſrael in their firſt Inſtitution; tor in the 17th Verſe *tis ſaid, 2ou /ball be his | 
Servants 3 that is, he ſhall uſe ye to it, not that he ſhall have any Right to make 
vou ſo. Or if you underſtand it of their Kings Right, 'tis but a Judgment of 
God upon them for aſking a King; the effects of which they were ſenſible of 
under moſt of their Kings, tho? not perhaps under all. But you need no Anta- 
goniſts, you are ſuch a perpetual Adverſary to your ſelf, For you tell us now 
a Story, as if you were arguing on my ſide, how that firſt Ariſtobulus, and after 
him Jannæus, ſurnamed Alexander, did not receive that Kingly Right that they 
pretended to, from the Sanbedrim, that great Treaſury and Oracle of the Laws 
of that Nation, but uſurped it by degrees againſt the Will of the Senate. For 
whoſe ſake, you ſay, that childiſh Fable of the principal Men of that Aſſembly 
bring firuck dead by the Angel Gabriel, was firſt invented. And thus you confets 
that this magnificent Prerogative, upon which you ſeem mainly to rely, viz. 
ThatKings are not to be judged by any upon Earth, * was grounded upon this worſe 
than an old Wite's Tale, that is, upon a Rabbinical Fable.“ But that the Je- 
brew Kings were liable to be calPd in queſtion for the ir Actions, and to be pu- 
niſhed with ſtripes, if they were found faulty, Sichardus ſhows at large out of 
the Writings off the Rabbins, to which Author you are indebted for all that you 
employ of that ſort of Learning, and yet you have the Impudence to be thwarting 
with him. Nay, we read in the Scripture that Saul thought himſelf bound by a 
Decree of his own making; and in Obedience thereunto, that he caſt Lots with 
his Son Jonathan which of them two ſhould die. UZzztas likewiſe, when he was : | 
thruſt out of the Temple by the Prieſts as a Leper, ſubmitted as every private 
Perſon in ſuch a Caſe ought to do, and ceas'd to be a King. Suppoſe he ſhould 
have refuſed to go out of the Temple, and lay down the Government, and live 
alone, and had reſolved to aſſert that Kingly Right of not being ſubject to any | 
Law]; do you think the Prieſts, and the People of theFews, would have ſuffered | 
the Temple to be defiled, the Laws violated, and live themſelves in danger of | 
the Infection? It ſeems there are Laws againſt a leprous King, but none againſt 1 
a Tyrant. Can any Man poſſibly be ſo mad and fooliſh as to fancy that the Laws 
ſhould fo far provide for the People's Health, as tho? ſome noiſome Diſtemper 
{hould ſeize upon the King himſelf, yet to prevent the Infection's reaching them, 
and make no Proviſion for the Sccurity of their Lives and Eſtates, and the very A 
being of the whole State, againſt the Tyranny of a cruel, unjuſt Prince, which bl 
is incomparably the greater miſchief of the two? But, ſay you, there can be no | - 
precedent ſhown of any one King, that has been arraigned in a Court Fuſtice, and I 
condemn to die. Sichardus anſwers that well enough. Tis all one, ſays he, 
as if one ſhould argue on this manner : The Emperor of Germany never was 0 
ſummoned to appear before one of the Prince-Electors; therefore if the 
Prince Elector Palatine ſhould impeach the Emperor, he were not bound to 90 
plead to it; tho? it appears by the Golden Bull, that Charles the Fourth ſubject- Lit 
ed himſelf and his Succeſſors to that Cognizance and Juriſdiction, But no won- | | Ii 
der if Kings were indulged in their Ambition, and their Exorbitances paſſed by, ; 
When the times were ſo corrupt and depraved, that even private Men, if they 
had either Money or Intereſt, might eſcape the Law, tho? guilty of Crimes of 
never {0 high 4 nature. That av/Te Jy, that you ſpeak of, that is to be 
wholly independent upon any other, and accountable to none upon Earth, 
which you ſay is peculiar to the Majeſty of Sovereign Princes, Ariſtotle in the 
4 Book of his Pol. Ch. 10. calls a moſt Tyrannical Form of Government, and 
not 1n the leaſt to be endured by a free People. And that Kings are not liable 
Vor. I. | Ooo to 
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to be queſtion'd for their Actions, you prove by the Teſtimony of a very war... 
Author, that barbarous Tyrant Mark Antony ; one of thoſe that ſubverted th 
Commonwealth of Rome: And yet he himlelt, when he undertook an Fx,..:; 


. * . * * X edi. 
tion againſt the Parthians, ſummon'd Herod before him, to anfwer to a > Wan of 
Murder, and would have puniſhed him, but that Hercd brib'd him, So that 


Antem's aſſerting this Prerogative Royal, and your Defence of King Charles 
come both out of one and the ſame Spring. And *tis very reaſonable, ſay you, 
that it ſhould be ſo, for Kings derive their Auhtority from God alone. What 
Kings are thoſe, I pray, that do fo? For I deny that there ever were any ſuch 
Kings in the World, that derived their Authority frcm God alone. Saul the firſt 
King of J/rae! had never reign'd, but that the People deſired a King, even g. 
gainſt the Will of God; and tho” he was proclaimed King once at Mizpgh, yet 
after that he lived a private Life, and look'd to his Father's Cattel, till he un; 
created ſo the ſecond time by the People at Gilgal, And what think ye of Da. 
vid? Tho? he had been anointed once by God, was he not anointed the ſecond 
time in Hebron by the Tribe of Judab, and after that by all the People of Va. 
el, and that after a mutual Covenant betwixt him and them? 2 Sam. 5. 1 Chr 
11. Now a Covenant lays an Obligation upon Kings, and reſtrains them within 
Bounds. Solomon, you ſay, ſucceeded bim in the Throne of the Lord, and was ac. 
ceptable to all men: 1 Chron. 29. So that 'tis ſomething to be well. pleaſing in 
the eyes of the People. Fehoradeh the Prieſt made Fooſh King, but firſt he made 
him and the People enter into a Covenant to one another, 2 Ming 11. I confeſs 
that theſe Kings, and all that reign'd of David's Poſterity, were appointed to 
the Kingdom both by God and the People; but of all other Kings, of wha: 
Country ſoever, I affirm, that they are made ſo by the People only; nor can 
you make it appear, that they are appointed by God any otherwiſe than as all 
other things, great and ſmall, are ſaid to be appointed by him, becauſe nothing 
comes to paſs without his Providence. So that I allow the Throne of Daw 
was in a peculiar manner call'd, The Throne of the Lord: whereas the Thrones 
of other Princes are no otherwiſe God's, than all other things in the World 
are hisz which if you would, you might have learnt out of the ſame Chapter, 
Ver. 11, 12. Thine, O Lord, is the greatneſs, &c. fer all that is in the Heaven, and 
in the Earth is thine, Both riches and honour come of thee, and thou reigneſt over al. 
And this is ſo often repeated, not to puff up Kings, but to put them in mind, 
tho' they think themſelves Gods, that yet there is a God above them, to whom 
they owe whatever they are and have. And thus we eaſily underſtand what the 
Poets, and the Efſenes among the eus mean, when they tell us, That 'tis by Ged 
that Kings reign, and that they are of Jupiter; for ſo all of us are of God, we 
are all his Off- ſpring. So that this univerſal Right of Almighty God's, and the 
Intereſt that he has in Princes, and their Thrones, and all that belongs to 


them, does not at all derogate from the People's Right; but that notwithſtanding 


all this, all other Kings, not particularly and by name appointed by God, owe 
their Sovereignty to the People only, and conſequently are accountable to them 
for the management of it. The truth of which Doctrine, tho? the Common 
People are apt to flatter their Kings, yet they themſelves acknowledge, whether 
good ones, as Sarpedon in Homer is deſcribed to have been; or bad ones, & 
thoſe Tyrants in the Lyrick Poet: 


Taatxe, rin dn vor Terijpnuerga, maria, &c. 


Glaucus, in Lycia we're ador'd like Gods: 
What makes *twixt us and others fo great odds ? 


He reſolves the Queſtion himſelf : * Becauſe, ſays he, we excel others 
ein Heroical Vertues : Let us fight manfully then, ſays he, left our Country 
men tax us with Sloth and Cowardice.“ In which words he intimates ta , 
both that Kings derive their Grandeur from the People, and that for their Con- 
duct and Behaviour in War, they are accountable to them. Bad Kings indeed, 
tho? to caſt ſome Terror into People's minds, and beget a Reverence of them- 
ſelves, they declare to the World, that God only is the Author of Kingly G0- 
vernment; in their Hearts and Minds they reverence no other Deity but that ot 
Fortune, according to that paſſage in Horace : 


. 
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Te Dacus aſper; te profugi Scythe, 
Regumque matres barbarorum, & 
Purpurei metuunt Tyranni, 


Injurioſo ne pede proruas 

Stantem columnam, neu populus frequens 
Ad arma ceſſantes, ad arma 
Concitet, imperiumque frangat. 


1% All barb'rous People, and their Princes too, 
« All Purple Tyrants honour you; 
« The very wandring Sqtbians do. 

« Support the Pillar of the Roman State, 

« [eſt all Men be involv'd in one Man's fate. 
« Continue us in Wealth and Peace ; 
Let Wars and Tumults ever cealc. 


So that if *tis by God that Kings now-a-days reign, *tis by God too that the 
People aſſert their own Liberty ; ſince all things are of him, and by him. Im 
ſure the Scripture bears witneſs to both; that by him Kings reign, and that by 
him they are caſt down from their Thrones, And yet experience teachcs us, 
that both theſe things are brought about by the Peop'e, oftner than by God. 
Be this Right of Kings, therefore, what it will, the Right of the People is as 


much from God as it. And whenever any People, without ſome viſible De- 


ſignation of God himſelf, appoint a King over them, they have the ſame Right 
to put him down, that they had to ſet him up at firſt, And certainly 'tis a more 
God-like Action to depoſe a Tytant, than to ſet up one: And there appears 
much more of God in the People, when they depoſe an unjuſt Prince, than in a 
King that oppreſſes an innocent People. Nay, the People have a Warrant 
from God to judge wicked Princes; for God has conferr'd this very honour up- 
on thoſe that are dear to him, that celebrating the praiſes of Chriſt their own 
King, they ſhall bind in Chains the Kings of the Nations, (under which Ap— 
pellation all Tyrants under the Goſpel are included) © and execute the Judg- 
ments written upon them that challenge to themſelves an Exemption from all 
© written Laws, P/alm149. So that there's but little reaſon left for that wicked 
and foo:iſh Opinion, that Kings, who commonly are the worſt of Men, ſhould 
be fo high in God's account, as that he ſhould have put the World under them, 
to be at their beck, and be govern'd according to their humour; and that for 
their ſakes alone he ſhould have reduced all Mankind, whom he made after his 
own Image, into the ſame condition with Brutes. After all this, rather 
than ſay nothing, you produce M. Aurelius, as a Countenancer of Tyran- 
ny; but you had better have let him alone. I can't ſay whether he ever 
affirm'd, that Princes are accountable only before God's Tribunal. But 
Xirbiline indeed, out of whom you quote thoſe Words of M. Aurelius, 
mentions a certain Government, which he calls an Autarchy, of which he makes 
God the only Judg : TE Gura&yiz; 6 Ot; wary *g ͤded vlt But that this 


word Autarchy and Monarchy are ſynonymous, I cannot eaſily perſwade my felt 
to believe. And the more I read what goes before, the leſs I find my ſelf in- 


clinable to think ſo. And certainly whoever conſiders the Context, will nor 
eaſily apprehend what coherence this Sentence has with it, and muſt needs won- 
der how it comes ſo abruptly into the Text; eſpecially ſince Marcus Aurelius, 
that Mirror of Princes, carried himſelf towards the People, as Capitolinus tells 
us, juſt as if Rome had been a Commonwealth ſtill. And we all know that when 
it was ſo, the Supreme Power was in the People. The ſame Emperor ho- 
noured the memory of Ther/ees, and Hlelvidius, and Cato, and Dio, and Brutus; 
Who all were T yrant ſlayers, or affected the reputation of being thought ſo, 
In the firſt Book that he writes of his own Life, he ſays that he propos'd to 
himſelf a Form of Government, under which all men might equally enjoy the 
benefit of the Law, and Right and Juſtice be equally adminiſtred to all. And 
in his fourth Book he ſays, The Law is Maſter, and not he. He acknowledged 
the Right of the Scnate and the People, and their Intereſt in all things: We are 
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ſo far, ſays he, from having any thing of our own, that we live in your Hy. 
ſes. Theſe things Aiphiline relates of him. So little did he arrogate aug ht 9 
himſelf by virtue of his Sovereign Right. When he died, he rrecommended hi; 
Son to the Romans for his Succeſſor, it they fhould think he deſervedir, So h 
was he from pretending to a Commiſſion from Heaven to exerciſe that al 14. 
and imaginary Right of Sovereignty, that Autarchy, that you tell us of, 4 
the Latin and Greek Books are full of Authorities of this nature, But wo hv 
heard none of them yet. So are the Jewiſh hes. And yet, you lay, 2 
Jews in many things allote'd but 400 little to their Princes, Nay, vol End ar 
both the Greeks and the Latius allowed much lets to Tyrants. Ard how lutte 
the Jews allowed them, would appear, if that Book that Sac! wrote Of 
manner of the Kingdom were extant 3 which Book the {crew Doctors tell ys, 
their Kings tore in pieces and burnt, that they might be more at liberty to ty. 
rannize over the people without controul or tear of puniſhment, Now look J. 
bout ye again, and catch hold of ſomewhat or other, In the laſt place you 
come to wreſt David's words in the 17th Plalm, L-t my ſentence come forth fan 
thy preſence. Therfore, ſays Barnachmoni, God only can judge the Mig. nl 
yet it's molt likely that David penn'd this Piilm when he was perfecuted by Saul, 
at which time, though himſelf were anointed, he did not decline being jug d 
even by Jonathan : Neotwithſtandiig, if li ere be iniquity in n, flav n , 
1 Sam. 20. At leaſt in this Pſalm lc docs no more than what any perſcn in the 
world would do upon the like occaſion ; being falſly accuſed by Men, he ap- 
peals to the judgment of God himſelf, Let thine eyes look ufon the tbing that is 
right ; thou haſt proved and viſited mine heart, &c. What relation has this to 4 
Temporal Judicature ? Certainly they do no good office to this right of Kings, 
that thus diſcover the weakneſs of its foundation. Then you come with that 
thread-bare argument, which of all others is moſt in vogue with our Courtier, 
Againſt thee, thee only have I ſinned, Pſal. Ii. 6. As if David in the midſt of iis 
Repentance, when overwhelm'd with ſorrow, and almoſt drowned in tears, he 
was humbly imploring God's Mercy, had any thoughts of this Kingly Right of 
his when his heart was ſo low, that he thought he deſerved not the right of a 
lave. And can we think that he deſpiſed all the People of God, his own Bre- 
thren, to that degree, as to believe that he might murder them, plunder them, and 
commit Adultery with their Wives, and yet not fin againſt them all this while? 
So Holy a Man could never be guilty of ſuch inſufferable Pride, nor have ſo 
little knowledge either of himſelf, or of his duty to his Neighbour. So without 
doubt, when he ſays, Againſt thee enly, he meant, againſt thec chiefly have ] 
ſinned, Sc. But whatever he means, the words of a Pſalm are 109 full of 
Poetry, and this Pſalm too full of Paſſion, to afford us any exact definitions of 
Right and Juſtice; nor is it proper to argue any thing of that nature from them, 
But David was never queſt ion'd for this, nor made lo pleed for his life bcfore th! $iitvee 
drim, What then? How ſhould they know that any ſuck thing had been which 
was done ſo privately, that perhaps for ſome years after not above one or two 
were privy to it, as ſuch ſecrets there are in moit Courts? 2 Seam. 12, T vo 
dene this thing in ſecret. Beſides, what if the Senate ſheuld neglect to punith 
private perſons? Would any infer that therefore they ought not to be punill's 
at all? But the reaſon why David was not proceeded againft as a Miicia-ior, 1 
not much in the dark: He had condemn'd himſelf in the 3/4 verſe, Tre U 
that hath done this thing ſhall ſurely die. To which the Prophet preſently replies, 
Thou art the man. So that in the Prophet's judgment as well as his own, ke was 
worthy of death; but God by his Sovereign Right over al! things, and of lis 
great Mercy to David, ablolves him from the guilt of his Sin, and the ſntcuce 
of death which he had pronounc'd againſt himſelf; verſe 13%, 7c Lord bet 
put away thy fin, thou ſhalt not die. The next thing you do is to rail at ſome b ody 
Advocate or other, and you take a deal of pains to refute the concluſion 
of his Diſcourſe. Let him look to that; I'll endeavour to be as ſhort as I can 
in what I've undertaken to perform. But ſome things I mult not pat b) 
without taking notice of; as firſt avd foremoſt your notorious Cortracic- 
tions; for in the goth Page you ſay, The 1/7 aclites do not deprecate 6 #1 
rapacious, tyrannical King, one as bad as the wort of Rings are. And yet, 1 9 42. 
you are very ſmart upon your Advocate, for maintaining that the {744/97 
aſked for a Tyrant: Would they bade lead out of the Freing-pan int tae 
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Fire, fay you, and groan under the Cruelty of the worſt of Tyrants, rather 
than live under bad Judges, eſpecially being ud to ſuch a Form of Government 2 
Firſt you ſaid the Hebretos would rather live under Tyrants than Judges, here 

ou ſay they would rather live under Judges than Tyrants ? and that they dre 
nothing leſs than @ Tyrant. So that your Advocate may anſwer you out of your 
own Book. For according to your Principles 'tis every King's Right to be a 
Tyrant, What you ſay next is very true, The Supreme Power was then in ihe Peo- 
ple, which appears by thetr own rejecting their Judges, and making choice of a Kingly 
Government. Remember this when I ſhall have occaſion to make uſe of it. You 
ſay, that God gave the Children of Iſrael a King, as a thing good and profitable for 
them, and deny that he gave them one in his anger, as a Puniſhment for their Sin. But 
that will receive an eaſy anſwer z for to whar purpoſe ſhould they cry to God 
becauſe of the King that they had choſen, it it were not becauſe a Kingly Govern- 
meut is an evil thing; not in it ſelf, but becauſe it moſt commonly does, as Sa— 
muel fore warns the People that theirs would, degenerate into Pride and Tyran- 
ny? If y'are not yet ſatisfied, hark what you ſay your ſelf; acknowledge your 
own hand, and bluſh ; 'tis in your Apparatus ad Primatum : God gave them a King 
in his anger, ſay you, being offended at their Sin in rejccting bim from ruling over 
them ; and ſo the Chriſtion Church, as a Puniſhment for its forſaking the pure Mor- 
ſhip of God, has been ſubjected to the more than Kingly Government of one mortal Head. 
So that if your own Compariſon holds, either God gave the Children of Yael a 
King as an evil thing, and as a puniſhment; or he has ſet up the Pope for the 

ood of the Church. Was there ever any thing more light and mad than this 
Man is? Who would truſt him in the ſmalleſt matters, that in things of ſo great 
concern ſays and unſays without any conſideration in the World? You tell us 
in your 29th Page, That by the Conſtitution of all Nations, Kings are bound by no 
Law. That this had been the judgment beth of the Eaſtern and Weſtern part of the 
Werld. And yet pag. 43. you lay, That all the Kings of the Eaſt ruled var due, 
according to Law, nay that the very Kings of Egypt in all matters whatſoever, whe- 
ther great or ſmall, were tied to Laws, Tho? in the beginning of this Chapter you 
had undertook to demonſtrate, That Kings are bound by no Laws, that they give 
Laws to others, but have none preſcribed to themſelves. For my part I've no reaſon 
to be angry with ye, for either y*are mad, or of our ſide. You do not defend 
the King's Cauſe, but argue againſt him, and play the fool with him: Or it y'are 
in earneſt, that Epigram of Catullus, | 


Tant9 peſſimus omnium Poeta, 
Quanto tu oplimus omnium Patronus. 


The worſt of Poets, I my ſelf declare, 
By how much you the beſt of Patrons are, 


That Epigram, I ſay, may be turn'd, and very properly applied to you; for 
there never was ſo good a Poet, as you are a bad Patron. Unleſs that ftprdity, 
that you complain your Advocate is 7z:1er3*d over head and ears in, has blinded the 
eyes ot your own underſtanding too, Fil make ye now ſenſible that y*are beceme 
@ very Brute your ſelf, For now you come and confeſs that he Kings of all Va- 
ions hade Laws preſcribed to them. But then you ſay again, T:ey are net jo under 
the power of them, as to be liable to cenſure er puniſhment of death, if they ereas them. 
Which yer you have proved neither trom Scripture, nor from any good Author. 
Obſerve then in ſhort ; to preſcribe Municipal Laws to ſuch as are not hound by 
them, is ſilly and ridiculous : and to puniſh all others, but leave ſome one man at 
liberty to commir all ſort of Impicties without fear of puniſhment, is moſt un- 
Juſt ; the Law being general, and not making any exception; neither of which 
can be ſuppos'd to hold place in the Conſtitutions of any wiſe Law- maker, 
much leſs in thoſe of God's own making. But that all may perceive how una- 
e YOU are to prove out of the writings of the Fews, what you undertook in 
this'Chapter to make appear by them, you confeſs of your own accord, That 
there are ſome Rabbins, who affirm that their Forefathers ought not to have had any o- 
they King than God himſelf ;, and that he ſet other Kings over them for their puniſb- 
ment. And of thoſe mens opinion, I declare my ſelf to be. It is not fitting 
nor decent that any Man ſhould be a King that docs not far excel all his . 
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But where Men are Equals, as in all Governments very many are, they ought ta 
have an equal intercſt in the Government, and hold it by turns. But that all 
Men ſhould he Slaves to one that is their Equal, or (as it happens moſt common. 
ly) far inferior to them, and very often a Fool, who can ſo much as entertain 
ſuch a thought without Indignatton ? Nor does it make for the Honour of a King. 
ly Government, that our Saviour was of the Poſterity of ſome Kings, more than 
it does for the commendation of the worſt of Kings, that he was the Off. 
ſpring of ſome of them too. The Meſſias 7s a Ring. We acknowledge him to to 
be, and rejoice that he is ſo; and pray that his Kingdom may come, tor he is 
worthy : Nor is there any other either equal, or next to him, And yet a Kingly 
Government being put into the hands of unworthy and undeſerving Perſons, ag 
moſt commonly it is, may well be thought to have done more harm than good 
to Mankind. Nor does it follow for all this that all Kings, as ſuch, are Tyrants. 
But ſuppoſe it did, as for argument-ſake Pil allow it does, leſt you ſhould think 
I'm too hard with ye; make you the beſt ule of it you can, Then, ſay you, 
God himſelf may properly be ſaid to be the King of Tyrants, nay, himſelf the worſt of 
all Tyrants. If the firſt of theſe concluſions does not fo:low, another does, which 
may be drawn from molt parts of your Book, vig. That you perpetually contra- 
Uict, not only the Scriptures, but your oon ſelf. Fer in the very laſt fore- 
going Period you had affirmed, that God <was the King of all things, having himſelf 
created them, Now he created Tyrants and Devils, and conſequently by your 
own reaſon, is the King of ſuch. The ſecond of theſe Concluſions we deteſt, 
and wiſh that blaſphemous Mouth of yours were ſtopt up, with which you affirm 
God to be the worſt of Tyrants, if he be, as you often ſay he is, the King and 
Lord of ſuch. Nor do you much advantage your Cauſe by telling us that Mo- 
ſes was a King, and had the abſolute and ſupreme Power of a King, For we could 
be content that any other were ſo, that could refer cur matters to God, as Maſes 
did, and conſult with him about our affairs, Exod. xvii. 19. But neither 
did Moſes, notwithſtanding his great familiarity with God, ever aſſume a Li- 
berty of doing what he would himſelt. What ſays he of himſeit; The people 
come unto me to enquire of God. They came not then to receive 172/ess own Dic- 
tates and Commands. Then ſays Jethro, ver. 19. Be thou for the people to Gad. 
ward, that thot: meyſt bring their cauſes unto God, And Moſes himſelf ſays, Deut. 
iv. 5. I have taught you Statutes and Fudgments, even as the Lord my God con- 
manded me, Hence it is that he is faid to have been faithful in all the Henſe of 
Cod, Numb. xii. 7. So that the Lord Jehovah himſelf was the People's King, 
and Maoſes no other than as it were an Interpreter or a Meſſenger betwixt him 
and them. Nor can you, without Impiety and Sacrilege, transfer this abſolute 
Supreme Power and Authority from God to a Man; (not having any Warrant 
from the Word of God ſo to do) which Moſes uſed only as a Deputy or Subſti- 
tute to God; under whoſe Eye, and in whoſe Preſence, himſelf and the Peo- 
ple always were. But now, for an aggravation of your wickedneſs, though 
here you make Mz/es to have exercis'd an abſolute and unlimited Power, in 
your Apparat. ad Primat. Page 230. you ſay that he together with the ſeventy El- 
ders ruled the people, and that himſelf was the chief of the people, but not uveir Ma- 
ter. If Moſes therefore were a King, as certainly he was, and the beſt of Kings, 
and had a Supreme and Legal Pier, as you ſay he had, and yet neither was the 
People's Matter nor govern'd them alone; then according to you, Kings, tho 
indued with the Supreme Power, are not by virtue of that Sovereign and 
Kingly Right of theirs Lords over the People, nor ought to govern them 
alone; much leſs, according to their own Will and Pleaſure. After all this, 
you have the Impudence to feign a Command from God to that People, ts /et up 4 
King over them, as ſoon as they ſhould be poſſeſſed of the Holy Land, Deut. xv. 
For you craftily leave out the former words, and ſhalt ſay, I will ſet a King over 
me, &c. And now call to mind what you ſaid before, Page 42. and what 
ſaid I ſhould have occaſion to make uſe of, viz. That the Power was then in the 
People, and that they were entirely free, What follows, argues you either mad or 
irreligious; take whether you liſt : God, ſay you, having ſo long before appointed 
a King Government, as beſt and moſt proper for that People; What jhall we jay 19 
Samuels oppoſing it, and God's own acting, as if himſelf were againſt it! How do the/e 
vings agree? He finds himſelf caught, and obſerve now with how great malice 
againſt the Prophet, and impiety againſt God, he endeavours to * 
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himſelf. Ve muſt conſider, ſays ke, that Samuel's own Sons then juciged the People. 
aud the People rejected thei becauſe of their corruption; now Samuel <as loth his Son; 
1d be laid ide, and God to gratify the Propbet, intimated to him, as if himſelf 
were not very well pleaſed with it, Speak out, ye Wretch, and never mince the 
matter: You mean, God dealt deceitfully with Sammel, and he with the People, 
It is not your Advocate, but your ſelf that are frantic end diſtratted; who 
caſt off all reverence to God Almiglity, ſo you may but ſeem to honour the King. 
Would Samuel prefer the Inteteſt of his Sons and their Ambition, and their 
Covetouſneſs, before the general good of all the People, when they aſked a thing 
that would be good and profitable for them? Can we think that he would im- 
poſe upon them by cunning and ſubtilty, and make them believe things that 
were not? Or if we ſhould ſuppoſe all this true of Samuel, would God himſelf 
countenance and gratify him in it; would he difſemble with the People ? So 
that either that was not the Right of Kings which Samuel taught the People; ot 
elſe that Right by the Teſtimony, both of God and the Prophet, was an evil 
thing, was burdenſom, injurious, unprofitable, and chargeable to the Com- 
monwealth : Or Laſtly, (which muſt not be admitted) God and the Prophet 
deceiv'd the People. God frequently proteſts that he was extremely diſpleas'd 
with them for aſking a King. V. 7th. They have not rejected thee, but they hade 
rejected me, that 1 ſhould not reign over them, As if it were a kind of Idolatry to 
aſk a King, that would even ſuffer himſelf to be ador'd, ard aſſume almoſt Di- 
vine Honour to himſelf. And certainly, they that ſubje& themſelves to a 
worldly Maſter, and ſet him above all Laws, come but a little ſhort of chuſing 
a ſtrange God: And a ſtrange one it commonly is; brutiſh, and void of all 
ſenſe and reaſon. So /t of Sam. Chap. 10th. v. 19th. And ye have this day re- 
jelled your God, who himſelf ſaved you out of all your adverſities and your tribula- 
lien, and ye have ſaid unto him, Nay, but ſet a King over us, &c. and Chap. 12th, 
v.12th, Ye ſaid unto me, Nay, but. a King ſhall reign over us; when the Lord your 
God was your King: and v. the 17th, See that your wickedneſs is great, that ye have 
done in the fight of the Lord, in aſking you a Ring. And Hoſea ſpeaks contempti- 
bly of the King, Chap. 13. v. 10, 11. Iwill be thy King; where is any other that 
may ſave in all thy Cities, and thy Judges of whom thou ſaidſt, Give me a King and 
Princes? I gave thee a King in mine anger, and took him away in my wrath, And 
Gideon that warlike Judge, that was greater than a King; I will not rule over you, 
ſays he, neither ſhall my Son rule over you ; the Lord ſhall rule over you, Judges, 
Chap. 8. Intimating thereby, that it is not fit for a Man, but for God only 
to exerciſe Dominion over Men. And hence Joſephus in his Book againſt Appion, 
an Egyptian Grammarian, and a foul-mouth'd fellow, like you, calls the Com- 
monwealth of the Zebrews a Theocracy, becauſe the principality was in God 
only. In Jſaiab, Chap. 26. v. 13. the People in their Repentance, complain 
that it had been miſchievous to them, that other Lords, beſides God himſelf, had had 
Dominion over them, All which places prove clearly, that God gave the HVDaclites 
a King in his anger; but now who can forbear laughing at the ule you make of 
Abimelech's Story? Of whom it is ſaid, when he was kill'd, partly by a Woman 
that hurl'd a piece of a Mill-ſtone upon him, and partly by his own Armour- 
Bearer, that God rendred the wickedneſs of Abimelech. This Hiſtory, ſay you, 
proves ſtrongly that God only is the Fudge and Avenger of Kings, Yea, if this Ar- 
gument hold, he is the only Judge and Puniſher of Tyrants, Villainous Raſcals, 
and Baſtards. Whoever can get into the Saddle, whether by right or by wrong, 
has thereby obtain'd a Sovereign Kingly Right over the People, is out of all 
danger of puniſhment, all inferior Magiſtrates muſt lay down their Arms at his 
leet, the People muſt not dare to mutter. But hat if ſome great notorious 
Robber had periſhed in War, as Abimelech did, would any Man inter from thence, 
That God only is the Judge and Puniſher of Highway- men? Or what if Abi- 
melech had been condemn'd by the Law, and died by an Executioner's hand, 
would not God then have rendred his wickedneſs? You never read that the 
Judges of the Children of J rael were ever proceeded againſt according to La: 
And yet you confeſs, That where the Government is an Ariſtocracy, the Prince, if 
there be any, may and ought to be calPd in queſtion, if he break the Laws, This in 
your 47th Page. And why may not a Tyrant as well be proceeded againſt in a 
Kingly Government ? Why, becauſe God rendred the wickedneſs of Avimelech. 
So did the Women, and ſo did his own Armour-Bearer ; over both which he 
pretended 
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pretended to a right of Sovereignty. And what it the Magiſtrates had rendred 
his wickedneſs? Do not they bear the Sword for that very purpoſe, for the 

uniſhment of Maletactors ? Having done with his powerful argument from the 
iT iſtory of Abimelech's death, he betakes himſelf, as his cuſtom is, to Slanders 
and Calumnies; nothing but Dirt and Filth comes from him: but for thoſe 
things that he promis'd to make appear, he hath not prov'd any one of them 
either from the Scriptures, or from the Writings of the Rabbins, He alledges 
no reaſon why Kings ſhould be above all Laws, and they only of all mortal Men 
exempt from puniſhment, if they deſerve it. He falls foul upon thoſe very 
Authors and Authorities that he makes uſe of, and by his own Diſcourſe de. 
monſtrates the truth of the opinion that he argues againſt. And perceiving that 
he is like to do but little good with his arguments, he endeavours to bring an 
odium upon us, by loading us with flanderous Accuſations, as having put to 
death the moſt vertuous innocent Prince that ever reign'd. Mas King Seclomn, 
ſays he, better than King Charles the Firſt ? I confeſs ſome have ventur'd to com. 

are his Father King James with Solomon; nay, to make King James the bettet 
. of the two. Solomon was David's Son, David had been Saul's My. 
ſician; but King James was the Son of the Earl of Darnly, who, as Buchanan tells 
us, becauſe David the Muſician got into the Queen's Bed-Chamber at an unſea- 
ſonable time, Kill'd him a little after; for he could not get to him then, be- 
cauſe he had bolted the Door on the inſide. So that King James being the Son 
of an Earl, was the better Gentleman; and was frequently called a ſecond 
Solomon, though it is not very certain that himſelf was not the Son of David 
the Muſician too. But how could it ever come into your head to make a com- 
pariſon betwixt King Charles and Solomon? For that very King Charles whom 
you praiſe thus to the Sky, that very Man's Obſtinacy, and Covetouſneſs, and 
Cruelty, his hard uſage of all good and honeſt Men, the Wars that he rais'd, 
the Spoilings and Plunderings and Conflagrations that he occaſioned, and the 
death of innumerable of his Subjects that he was the cauſe of, does his Son 
Charles, at this very time whilſt Pm a writing, confeſs and bewail in the 
Stool of Repentance in Scotland, and renounces there that Kingly Right that you 
aſſert. But ſince you delight in Parallels, let's compare King Charles and King 
Solomon together a little : Solomon began his reign with the death of his Brother, 
who had juſtly deferved it; King Charles began his with his Father's Funeral, I 
do not fay with his Murder : and yet all the marks and tokens of Poiſon that 
may be, appeared in his dead body; but that . war lighted upon the Duke 
of Buckingham only, whom the King notwithſtanding cleared to the Parlament, 
though he had killed the King, and his Father; and not only ſo, but he diſ- 
ſolved the Parliament, leſt the matter ſhould be enquired into. Solomon oppreſſed 
the people with heavy Taxes ; but he ſpent that Money upon the Temple of God, 


Solomon was enticed to ey by many Wives: This Man by one. Solomon 
though he were ſeduced himſelf, we read not that he ſeduced others; but King 
Charles ſeduced and enticed others not only by large and ample rewards to cor- 
rupt the Church, but by his Edicts and Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitutions he compell' 
them to ſet up Altars, which all Proteſtants abhor, and to bow down to Cruci- 
fixes painted over them on the Wall. But yet for all this, Solomon was not condetn- 
ned to die. Nor does it follow, becauſe he was not, that therefore he ought not 
to have been. Perhaps there were many Circumſtances that made it then not 
expedient. But not long after the People both by words and actions made ap- 
pear what they took to be their right, when Ten Tribes of Twelve revoltcd 
from his Son; and if he had not ſaved himſelf by flight, it is very likeiy 
they would have ſtoned him, notwithſtanding his Threats and big ſwelling 
words, 
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r Aving proved ſufficiently that the Kings of the Jes were ſubject to the | 
ſame Laws that the People were; That there are no exceptions made 
1 in their favour in Scripture z That ?tis a molt falſe aſſertion grounded upon no | 
7 Reaſon, nor warranted by any Authority, to ſay, That Kings may do what 
| | they liſt with Impunity 3 That God has exempted them from all human Juriſ- 
b ' - diftion, and reſerved them to his own Tribunal only: Let us now conſider, j 
| | whether the Goſpel preach up any ſuch Doctrine, and enjoin that blind Obe- | 
| dience which the Law was ſo far from doing, that it commanded the contrary 

et us conſider, whether or no the Goſpel, that Heavenly Promulgation, as it 


were, of Chriſtian Liberty, reduce us to a condition of Slavery to Kings and 
Tyrants, from whole imperious rule even the old Law, that Miſtreſs of Slave- 
ry, diſcharged the People of God, when it obtained. Your firſt argument ; 
you take from the Perſon of Chriſt himſelf, But, alas! who does not know | 
that he put himſelf into the condition, not of a private perſon only, but even 
of a Servant, that we might be made free? Nor is this to be underſtood of ſome 
internal ſpiritual Liberty only 3 how inconſiſtent elſe would that Song of his 
Mother's be with the deſign of his coming into the World, Lie hath. ſcattered the | 
oud in the imagination of their heart, he hath put down the mighty from their ſeat; 
aud hath exalted the humble and meek ? How ill ſuited to their occaſion would | 
theſe expreſſions be, if the coming of Chriſt rather eſtabliſhed and ſtrengthened | 
a Tyrannical Government, and made a blind ſubjection the duty of all Chriſti- ; 
ans? He himſelf having been born, and lived and died under a Tyrannical Go- 
vernment, has thereby purchaſed Liberty for us. As he gives us his Grace to 
ſubmit patiently to a condition of Slavery, if there be a neceſſity of it; lo if by 
any honeſt _ and means we can rid our ſelves and obtain our Liberty, he 1s 
ſo far from reſtraining us, that he encourages us ſo to do. Hence it is that St. ö 
Paul not only of an Evangelical, but alſo of a Civil Liberty, ſays thus, 1 Cor. vi 
5.21. Art thou called, being a Servant! care not for it; but if thou maiſt be made J 
free, uſe it rather; you are bought with à price, be not ye Servants of Men. So that | 
you are very impertinent in endeavouring to argue us into Slavery by the exam- || 
ple of our Saviour; who by ſubmitting to ſuch a condition himſelf, has con- | 
firmed even our Civil Liberties. He took upon him indeed in our ſtead the form 1 
of a Servant, but he always retained his purpoſe of being a Deliverer; and | 4 
thence it was that he taught us a quite other notion of the Right of Kings, than 
this that you endeavour to make good. You, I ſay, that preach up not King- 
ſhip, but Tyranny, and that in a Commonwealth; by enjoining not only a ne- 
ceſſary, but a Religious Subjection to whatever Tyrant gets into the Chair, | 
whether he come to it by Succeſſion, or by Conqueſt, or Chance, or any how. 
And now I'll turn your own Weapons againſt you; and oppoſe you, as I uſe to 
do, with your own Authorities. When the Collectors of the Tribute-Money {| 
came to Chriſt for Tribute in Galilee, he aſked Peter, Mat. 17. Of whom the 
Kings of the Earth took cuſtom or tribute, of their own Children, or of Strangers? 
Peter ſaith unto him, Of Strangers; Jeſus ſaith unto him, then are the Children 
Free; notwithſtanding leſt we ſhould offend them, &c. give unto them for thee and for _ 
me. Expoſitors differ upon this place, whom this Tribute was paid to; ſome 
lay it was paid to the Prieſts, for the uſe of the Sanctuary; others that it was 
paid to the Emperor. I am of opinion that it was the Revenue of the Sanctua- 
ry, but paid to Herod, who perverted the Inſtitution of it, and took it to him- 
lelf. Joſephus mentions divers ſorts of Tribute which he and his Sons exacted, 
all which Agrippa afterwards remitted. And this very Tribute, though ſmall in 
it ſelf, yet being accompanied with many more, was a heavy burden. The 
Jews, even the poorelt of them in the time of their Commonwealth; paid a Poll, 
lo that it was ſome conſiderable oppreſſion that our Saviour {poke of: and from 
hence he took occaſion to tax Herod's Injuſtice (under whoſe Government, and 
within whoſe Juriſdiction he then was) in that, whereas the Kings of the Earth, 
who affect uſually the Title of Fathers of their Country, do not uſe to oppreſs 
their own Children, that is, their own natural-born Subjects with heavy and un- 
reaſonable Exactions, but lay ſuch burdens upon ſtrangers; and conquer'd ene- 
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mies; he, quite contrary, oppreſſed not ſtrangers, but his own people. By: 
Jet what wall be here meant by Children, either natural-born Subjects, or the 
Children of God, and thoſe the Elect only, or Chriſtians in general, as & 
Auguſtine underſtands the place; this is certain, that if Peter was a Child, and 
therefore free, then by conſequence we are ſo too, by our Saviour's own Teſti. 
mony, either as Engl;/omen, or as Chriſtians; and that it therefore is not the 
Right of Kings to exact heavy Tributes from their own Countrymen, and tho: 
freeborn Subject. Chriſt himſelf profeſſes, that he paid not this Tribute a; ; 
thing that was due, but that he might not bring trouble upon himſelf by offend. 
ing thoſe that demanded it. The work that he came into this World to do, waz 
quite of another nature. But if our Saviour deny, that it is the Right of Kine: 
to burden their Free-born Subjects with grievous Exactions; he would certain. 
ly much leſs allow it to be their Right to Spoil, Maſſacre, and Torture their own 
Countrymen, and thoſe Chriſtians too. He diſcourſed after ſuch a manner gf 
the Right of Kings, that thoſe to whom he ſpoke, ſuſpected his Principles, a; 
laying too great a reſtraint upon Sovereignty, and not allowing the Licence thy 
Tyrants aſſume to themſelves to be the Rights of Kings. It was not for ng. 
thing that the Phariſees put ſuch Queſtions to him, tempting him; and that x 
the {ame time they told him, that he regarded not the Perfon of any Man: nor 
was it for nothing that he was angry when fuch Queſtions were propoſed to him, 
Matth. 22. If one ſhould endeavour to enſnare you with little Queftions, and 
catch at your Anſwers, to ground an Accufation againſt you upon your own 
Principles concerning the Right of Kings, and all this under a Monarchy, would 
you be angry with him? You'd have but very little reaſon. Tis evident, That 
our Saviour's Principles concerning Government, were not agreeable to the Hu- 
mour of Princes. His Anſwer too implies as much; by which he rather turm 
them away, than inſtructed them. He aſked for the Tribute- Money. / 
Image and Super ſcription is it, ſays he? They tell him it was Cæſar's. Gire then 
to Ca ſar, ſays he, the things that are Ca ſar's; and to God, the things that ane Giis, 
And how comes it to pals, that the People ſhould not have given to them the 
things that are theirs? Render to all Men their dues, ſays St. Paul, Rom. 13. S5 
that Cæſar muſt not ingroſs all to himſelf. Our Liberty is not Cæſar's; "ts 
a Bleſſing we have received from God himſelf ; *tis what we are born to; to lay 
this down at Cz/ar's feet, which we derive not from him, which we are not be- 
holden to him for, were an unworthy Action, and a degrading of our very 
Nature. If one ſhould conſider attentively the Countenance of a Man, and en- 
quire after whoſe Image ſo noble a Creature were framed ; would not any ons 
that heard him, preſently make anſwer, That he was made after the Image of 
God himſelf? Being therefore peculiarly God's own, and conſequently things 
that are to be given to him ; we are intirely free by Nature, and cannot with- 
out the greateſt Sacrilege imaginable be reduced into a Condition of Slavery to 
any Man, eſpecially to a wicked, unjuſt, cruel Tyrant. Our Saviour does not 
take upon him to determine what things are God's, and what Cæſar's; he leaves 
that as he found it. If the piece of Money which they ſhewed him, was the 
ſame that was paid to God, as in Veſpaſfan's time it was; then our Saviour 1s f 


far from having put an end to the Controverſy, that he has but entangled it, 


and made it more perplext than it was before: tor *tis impoſſible the ſame thing 
ſhould be given both to God, and to Cæſar. But, you ſay, he intimates to 
them what things were Cæſar's; to wit, that piece of Money, becauſe it bore 
the Emperor's Stamp; and what of all that? How does this advantage your 
Cauſe? You get not the Emperor, or your ſelf a Penny by this Concluſion. 
Either Chriſt allowed nothing at all to be Cæſar's, but that piece of Money that 
he then had in his hand, and thereby aſſerted the People's Intereſt in every thing 
elſe; or elſe, if (as you would have us underſtand him) he affirms all Money 
that has the Emperor's ftamp upon it, to be the Emperor's own, he contradicts 
himſelf, and indeed gives the Magiſtrate a property in every Man's Eſtate, 
whenas he himſelf paid his Tribute-Money with a Proteſtation, that it Was 
more than what either Peter, or he were bound to do. The ground you rely 
on, is very weak ; for Money bears the Prince's Image, not as a token of its be- 
ing his, but of its being good Metal, and that none may preſume to counter: 
feit it. If the writing Princes Names, or ſetting their Stamps upon a thing, veſt 


the property of it in them, 'twere a good ready way for them to invade all 


Property. 
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Property. Or rather, if whatever Subjects have, be abſolutely at their Prin- 
ces diſpoſal, which is your Aſſertion, that piece of Money was not Cæſar's, 
becauſe his Image was ſtampt on it, but becauſe of right it belonged to him be- 
fore twas coin'd. So that nothing can be more manifeſt, than that our Savi- 
our in this place never intended to teach us our Duty to Magiſtrates (he would 
have ſpoke more plainly, if he had) but to reprehend the Malice and Wicked- 
neſs of the hypocritical Phariſees, When they told him that Herod laid wait 
to kill him; did he return an humble, ſubmiſſive Anſwer ? Go, tell that Fox, ſays 
he, &c. intimating, that Kings have no other Right to deitroy their Subjects. 
than Foxes have to devour the things they prey upon. Say you, He uttered 
Death under a Tyrant.“ How could he poſſibly under any other? But from 
hence you conclude, that he aſſerted it to be the Right of Kings to commit Mur- 
der, and act Injuſtice. You'd make an excellent Moraliſt. But our Saviour, 
tho! he became a Servant, not to make us {o, but that we might be free; yer 
carried he himſelf ſo with relation to the Magiſtracy, as not to aſcribe any 
more to them than their due. Now, let us come at laſt to enquire what his 
Doctrine was upon this Subject. The Sons of Zebedee were ambitious of Ho- 


nour and Power in the Kingdom of Chr;/t, which they perſwaded themſelves he : 


would ſhortly ſet up in the World; he reproves them fo, as withal to let ali 
Chriſtians know what Form of Civil Government he deſires they ſhould ſettle a- 
mongſt themſelves. Ye know, ſays he, that the Princes of the Gentiles exerciſe do. 
minion over them; and they that are great, exerciſe authority upon them : but 
it ſhall not be ſo among you ; but whoſoever will be great among you, let him be 


your Miniſter , and whoſoever will be chief among you, let him be your Servant. 
Unleſs you'd been diſtracted, you could never have imagined that this place 


makes for you: and yet you urge it, and think it furniſhes you with an Argu- 


ment to prove that our Kings are abſolute Lords and Maſters over us and ours. 


May it be our fortune to have to do with ſuch Enemies in War, as will tall 
blindfold and naked into our Camp inſtead of their own : as you conſtantly do, 
who alledge that for your ſelf, that of all things in the world makes molt a- 


gainſt you. The [/raelites aſked God for a King, ſuch a King as cther Nati- | 


ous round about them had. God diſſwaded them by many Arguments, whercof 
our Saviour here gives us an Epitome; You know that the Princes of the Gen- 
tiles exerciſe Dominion over them. But yet, becauſe the Hraelites perſiſted in 
their deſire of a King, God gave them one, tho? in his Wrath. Our Savi- 
our, leſt Chriſtians ſhould deſire a King, ſuch a one at leaſt as might rule, as 
he ſays the Princes of the Gentiles did, prevents them with an Injunction to the 
contrary 3 but it ſhall not be ſo among you. What can be ſaid plainer than this? 
That ſtately, imperious Sway and Dominion that Kings uſe to exerciſe, ſhall not. 
be amongſt you; what ſpecious Titles ſoever they may aſſume to themſclves, as 


that of Benefactors; or the like. But he that will be great amongſt you (and who. 


is greater than the Prince?) let him be your Servant. So that the Lawyer, whoever 
he be, that you are ſo ſmart upon, was not ſo much out of the way; but had 
our Saviour's own Authority to back him, when he ſaid that Chriſtian Princes 
were indeed no other than the People's Servants ; *tis very certain that all good 
Maviſtrates are ſo. Inſomuch that Chriſtians either muſt have no King at all, or if 
they have, that King mult be the People's Servant. Abſolute Lordſhip and 


Chriſtianity are inconſiſtent. Moſes himſelf, by whoſe Miniſtry that ſervile 


(Yconomy of the old Law was inſtituted, did not exerciſe an arbitrary, haughty 
Power and Authority, but bore the burden of the People, and carried them in 


his Boſom, as a N urſing Father does a ſucking Child, Numb. 11. and what is 


that of a Nurling Father but a Miniſterial Imployment? Plato would not have 
the Magiſtrates called Lords, but Servants and Helpers of the People ; nor the 
Pcople Servants, but Maintainers of their Magiſtrates, becauſe they give Meat, 
Drink, and Wages to their Kings themſelves. Ariſtotle calls the Magiſtrates, 
Keepers and Miniſters of the Laws. Plato, Miniſters and Servants. The A- 
poſtle calls them Miniſters of God; but they are Miniſters and Servants of the 


Pcople, and of the Laws, nevertheleſs for all that; the Laws and the Magi- 


ſtrates were both created for the good of the People : And yet this 1s it, that you 
call the Opinion of the Fanatic Mijtiffs in England. I ſhould not have thought 
the People of England were Maſtitf-dogs, it ſuch a Mungrel-Cur as thou art, 


ud not bark at them fo curriſhly. The Maſter, if it ſhall pleaſe ye, of St.“ Lupus i La. 
pus*, complains it ſeems that the Maftifls are mad (Fanatics), Germanus 2 4 
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ﬀteretofore, whoſe Colleague that Lapus of Triers was, depoſed our inceſtuch. 
King Vortigern by his own Authority, And therefore St. Lupus deſpiſes tha 
the Maſter not of a Holy Wolf, but of fome hunger-ſtarv'd thieving little Wo! 
or other, as being more contemptible than that Maſter of Vipers, of v. 
Martial makes mention, who hast by relation a barking She- Wolf at home tc. 
that domineers over thee moſt wretchedly; at whoſe Inftigations, as I am; jr. 
formed, thou haſt wrote this ftuff, And therefore it is the leſs wonder tla— 
thou ſhouldſt endeavour to obtrude an abſolute Regal Government upon others. 
who haſt been accuſtomed to bear a Female Rule fo ſervilely at home thy fel. 
Be therefore, in the Name of God, the Maſter of a Wolf, leſt a She-Wolt be 
thy Miſtreſs; be a Wolf thy felf, be a Monſter made up of a Man, and 3 
Wolf; whatever thou art, the Engliſh Maſtiffs will but make a laughing-ſtock 
of thee, But I am not now at leiſure to hunt for Wolves, and will put an end 
therefore to this Digreſſion. You that but a while ago wrote a Book againſt all 
manner of ſuperiority in the Church, now call St. Peter the Prince of the A 

tles. How inconſtant you are in your Principles! But what lays Peter? Submit 
your ſelves to every Ordinance of Man, for the Lord's ſake, whether it be to the King 
as Supreme, or to Governours, as unto them that are ſent by him for the puniſhment 
of evil-doers, and the praiſe of them that do well: for ſo is the will of God, &c. 
This Epiſtle Peter wrote, not only to private Perſons, but thoſe Strangers ſcit- 
ter'd and diſpers'd through Aia; who in thoſe places where they ſojournec, 
had no other Right, than what the Laws of Hoſpitality intitled them to, Du 
you think ſuch Mens caſe to be the ſame with that of Natives, Free-born Sub- 
jects, Nobility, Senates, Aſſemblies of Eſtates, Parliaments ? Nay, is not the 
caſe far different of private Perſons, tho? in their own Country; and Seny. 
tors, or Magiſtrates, without whom, Kings themſelves cannot poſlibly ſubſiſtꝰ 
But let us ſuppoſe that St. Peter had directed his Epiſtle to the Natural-burn 
Subjects, and thoſe not private perſons neither; ſuppoſe he had writ to the &. 
nate of Rome; What then? No Law that is grounded upon a reaſon, exprelly. 
ſet down in the Law it ſelf, obligeth further than the reaſon ot it extends, br 
Jjubjeft, lays he, vaordyrre: That is, according to the genuine ſenſe and in- 
port of the word, be ſubordinate, or legally ſubjeF. For the Law, Ariſto!': ſays, 
is Order. Submit for the Lord's ſake. Why 10? Becauſe a King is an Officer 
appointed by God for the puniſhment of evil-doers, and the praiſe of them that ty 5cell ; 
For ſo is the will of God: To wit, that we ſhould ſubmit and yield Obedience to 
ſuch as are here deſeribed. There is not a word ſpoken of any other. You ſee 
the ground of this Precept, and how well *tis laid. The Apoſtle adds in the 16th 
verle, as Free; therefore not as Slaves. What now ? if Princes pervert the celign 
of Magiltracy, and uſe the power, that is put into their hands, to the ruin and 
deſtruction of good Men, and the praiſe and encouragement of evil-doers ; 
muſt we all be condemn'd to perpetual Slavery, not private perſons only, but 
our Nobility; all our inferior Magiſtrates, our very Parliament it ſelf? Is not 
temporal Government calPd a human Ordinance? How comes it to pals then, 
that Mankind fhould have power to appoint and conſtitute, what may be good 
and profitable tor one another; and want power to reſtrain or ſupprets things 
that are univerfally miſchievous and deſtructive ? That Prince, you lay, 0 
whom St. Peter enjoins Subjection, was Nero the Tyrant: And from thence you 
infer, that it is our Duty to ſubmit and yield Obedience to ſuch. But it is h- 
certain that this Epiſtle was writ in Nero's Reign: *Tis as likely to have bern 
writ in Claudius's time. And they that are commanded to ſubmit, were pri- 
vate Perſons and Strangers; they were no Conſuls, no Magiſtrates ; I was hot 
the Roman Senate, that St. Peter directed his Epiſtle to, Now let us hear what 
uſe you make of St. Paul (for you take a freedom with the Apoſtles, I firc, 
that you will not allow us to take with Princes ; you make Sr. Peter the chict ot 
them to-day, and to-morrow put another in his place) St. Paul in his 13th Clap. 
to the Romans, has theſe words: Let every Soul be ſubjett unto the bightr P 
for there is no power but of God; the powers that be, are ordained of God, I contets 
he writes this to the Romans, not to Strangers diſpers'd, as Peter did; but how 
ever he writes to private perſons, and thoſe of the meaner rank: And yet i 
gives us a true, and a clear account of the reaſon, the original, and the delig 
of Government; and ſhows us the true and proper ground of our Obegiehez, 
that it's far from impoſing a neceſſity upon us of being Slaves. It ever) 
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Soul, ſays he; that is, let every Man ſubmit.” Chry/oſtom tells us, That 
« Gt. Paul's deſign in this Diſcourſe, was to make it appear, that our Saviour 
« did not go about to introduce Principles inconſiſtent with the Civil Govern- 
« ment, but ſuch as ſtrengthned it, and ſettled it upon the ſureſt Foundations.“ 
He never intended then by ſetting Nero, or any other Tyrant out of the reach 
of all Laws, to enſlave Mankind under his Lult and Cruelty, „He in- 
« tended too, ſays the ſame Author, to diſſwade from unneceſſary and cauſleſs 
« Wars.” But he does not condemn a War taken up againſt a Tyrant, a Boſom- 
Enemy of his own Country, and conſequently the moſt dangerous that may be. 
« 'Twas commonly ſaid in thoſe days, that the Doctrine of the Apoſtles was 
« ſ-ditious, themſelves Perſons that endeavout'd to ſhake the ſettled Laws and 
« Government of the World ; that this was what they aimed at in all they ſaid 
and did.” The Apoſtle in this Chapter ſtops the mouths of ſuch Gainlayers : 
So that the Apoſtles did not write in defence of 'Tyrants, as you do; but they 
aſſerted ſuch things as made them ſuſpected to be Enemies to the Government 
they liv'd under, things that ſtood in need of being explained and interpreted, 
and having another ſenſe put upon them than was generally receiv'd. St. Chry- 
foſtom has now taught us what the Apoſtle's deſign was in this Diſcourſe ; let us 
now examine his words: Let every Soul be ſubjeft to the Higher Powers. He tells 
us not what thoſe Higher Powers are, nor who they are; for he never intended 
to overthrow all Governments, and the ſeveral Conſtitutions of Nations, and 
ſubje& all to ſome one Man's will. Every good Emperor acknowledged that 
the Laws of the Empire, and the Authority of the Senate was above himſelf: 
and the ſame principle and notion of Government has obtained all along in civi- 
lied Nations. Pindar, as he is cited by Herodotus, calls the Law T4ilw Canis, 
King over all, Orpheus in his Hymns calls it the King both of Gods and Men: 
And he gives the reaſon why it is ſo; Becauſe, ſays he, is that that fits at the helm 
of al! human affairs. Plato in his Book De Legibus, calls it 70 Xoaruv tv Ty mia : 
that that ought to have the greateſt ſway in the Commonwealth, In his Epiſtles he 
commends that Form of Government, in which the Law is made Lord and Ma- 
ſter, and no ſcope given to any Man to tyrannize over the Laws. Ariſtotle is of 
the ſame opinion in his Politics; and ſo is Cicero in his Book de Legibus, That 
the Laws ought to govern the Magiſtrates as they do the People. The Law 
therefore having always been accounted the higheſt Power on Earth, by the 
juzdment of the moſt learned and wiſe men that ever were, and by the Conſti- 
tutions of the beſt- ordered States; and it being very certain that the Doctrine 


of the Goſpel is neither contrary to Reaſon nor the Law of Nations, that Man is 
truly and properly ſubje& to the higher Powers who obeys the Law and the - 


Magiſtrates, ſo far as they govern according to Law. So that St. Paul does not 
only command the People, but Princes themſelves to be in ſubjection; who are 
not above the Laws, but bound by them, For there is no Power but of God : that 
is no Form, no lawtul Conſtitution of any Government. The molt ancient Laws 
that are known to us, were formerly aſcribed to God as their Author, For the 
Law, ſays Cicero in his Philippics, is no other than a rule of well-grounded rea- 
fon, derived from God himſelf, enjoining whatever is juſt and right, and for- 
bidding the contrary. So that the inſtitution of Magiſtracy is Jure Divino, and 
the end of it is, that Mankind might live under certain Laws, and be govern'd 
by them. But what particular Form of Government each Nation would live 
under, and what Perſons ſhould be entruſted with the Magiſtracy, without doubt, 
was left to the choice of each Nation, Hence St. Peter calls Kings and Deputies, 
Human Ordinances, And Hoſea in the 8th Chapter of his Prophecy, They have 
ſet up Kings, but not by me ; they have made Princes, and I knew it not. For in the 
Commonwealth of the Hebrews, where, upon matters of great and weighty im- 
portance, they could have acceſs to God himſelf, and conſult with him, they 


could not chuſe a King themſelves by Law, but were to refer the matter to hint, 


Other Nations have received no ſuch Command. Sometimes the very Form of Go- 


vernment, if it be amiſs, or at leaſt thoſe Perſons that have the Power in their 


hands, are not of God, but of Men, or of the Devil; Luke 4. All this Power will I 
give unto thee, for it is delivered unto me, and 1 give it to whom I will. Hence the Devil 
is called the Prince of this World; and in the 12th of the Revelations, the Dragon 
gave to the Beaſt his Power, and his Throne, and great Authority. So that we 
muſt not underſtand St. Paul, as if he ſpoke ot all forts of Magiſtrates in ma 
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but of lawful Magiſtrates ; and ſo they are deſcribed in what follows, We 
muſt alſo underſtand him of the Powers themſelves ; not of thoſe Men alway 
in whoſe hands they are lodged. St. Chry/oftom ſpeaks very well, and 4 
upon this occaſion. What ? ſays he, is every Prince then appointed by Gad tobe 67 
I ſay no juch thing, ſays he. St. Paul ſpeaks not of the Perjon of the Ilagiſtrate, jy 
of the Magiſtracy it ſelf. He does not jay, there is no Prince but who is of Cad. H. 
ſays there is no Power but of God. Thus far St. Chry/oſtom ; for what Powers are 
are ordained of God: So that St. Paul ſpeaks only of a lawtul Magiſtracy. For 
what is evil and amiſs, cannot be ſaid to be ordain'd, becaute 'tis ditorderly 
Order and Diſorder cannot conſiſt together in the ſame Subject. The Apoltle 
ſays, The Powers that be; and you interpret his words as if he had ſaid, 74, 
Powers that now be; that you may prove that the Romans ought in Conſciencę to 
obey Nero, who you take for granted was then Emperor, I'm very well con. 
tent you ſhould read the words fo, and draw that Conclufion from them, The 
Contequence will be, that Engli/omen ought to yield Obedience to the preſent 
Government, as *tis now eſtabliſht according to a new Model; becauſe you mutt 
needs acknowledge that it is the pre/en; Government, and ordain'd of God, az 
much at leaſt as Vero's was. And left you ſhould object that Nero came to the 
Empire by a Lawful Succeſſion, it's apparent from the Roman Hiſtory that both 
he and T#herius got into the Chair by the Tricks and Artifices of their Mothers, 
and had no right at all to the Succeſſion. So that you are inconſiſtent with your 
ſelf, and retract from your own Principles, in affirming that the Romans owed 
Subjection to the Government that then was; and yet denying that Engliſbmen 
owe Subjection to the Government that now is. But *tis no wonder to hear you 
contradict your ſelf. There are no two things in the world more directly op- 
poſite and contrary to one another, than you are to your ſelf. But what will 
become of you, poor Wretch? You have quite undone the young King with 
your Witticiſms, and ruin'd his Fortunes utterly ; for according to your own 
Doctrine you muſt needs confeſs, that this preſent Government in England, is or- 
dain'd of God, and that all Engliſhmen are bound in Conſcience to ſubmit to it, 
Take notice, all ye Criticks and Textuaries ; Do not you preſume to meddle with 
this Text. Thus Salmaſius corrects that Paſſage in the Epiſtle to the Romans: He 
has made a diſcovery, that the Words ought not to be read, The Powers that art; 
but, The Powers that now are: And all this to prove that all Men owed Subjection 
and Obedience to Nero the Tyrant, whom he ſuppoſed to have been then Em- 
peror. This Epiſtie, which you ſay was writ in Nero's time, was writ in his 
Predeceſſor's time, who was an honeſt well-meaning Man: And this learned Men 
evince by undeniable Arguments. But beſides, the five firſt years of Nero's reign 
were without exception, So that this threadbare Argument, which ſo many 
Men have at their tongues end, and have been deceived by, to wit, that Ty- 
rants are to be obeyed, becaule St. Paul injoins a Subjection to Nero, is evident 
to have been but a cunning Invention of ſome ignorant Parſon. He that rejjis 
the Powers, to wit, a lawful Power, re/iſts the Ordinance of God. Kings them- 
ſelves come under the Penalty of this Law, when they reſiſt the Senate, and 
act contrary to the Laws. But do they reſiſt the Ordinance of God, that 
reſiſt an unlawful Power, or a Perſon that goes about to overthrow and deſtroy 
a lawtul one? No Man living in his right Wits can maintain ſuch an Aſſer— 
tion, The words immediately after make it as clear as the Sun, that the 
Apoſtle ſpeaks only of a lawful power; for he gives us in them a Definition of 
Magiſtrates, and thereby explains to us who are the Perſons thus authoriz'd, 
and upon what account we are to yield Obedience, leſt we ſhould be apt to mil- 
take and ground extravagant Notions upon his Diſcourſe. The Magiſtrates, 
ſays he, are not a Terror to good Works, but to evil : Wilt thou then not be afraid 
of the Power ? Do that which is good, and thou ſhalt have praiſe of the ſame: Fir 
he is the Miniſter of God to thee for good. He beareth not the Sword in vain, for be 
7s the Miniſter of God, a Revenger to execute Wrath upon him that doth evil. What 
honeſt Man would not willingly ſubmit to ſuch a Magiſtracy as is here deſcri- 
bed? And that not only to avoid Wrath, and for fear of Puniſhment, but for 
Conſcience ſake, Without Magiſtrates, and ſome Form or other of Civil Govern- 
ment, no Commonwealth, no Human Society can ſubſiſt, there were no living 
in the World. But whatever Power enables a Man, or whatſoever Magiſtrate 


takes upon him to act contrary to what St. Par! makes the Duty of thoſe that 
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are in Authority; neither is that Power, nor that Magiſtrate ordain*d of God. 


And conſequently to ſuch a Magiſtracy no Subjection is commanded, nor is any 
due, nor are the People forbidden to reſiſt ſuch Authority; tor in ſo doing they 
do not reſiſt the Power, nor the Magiſtracy, as they are here excellently well de- 
ſcribed z but they reſiſt a Robber, a Tyrant, an Enemy; who if he may notwith- 
ſtanding in ſome ſenſe be called a Magiſtrate, upon this account only, becauſe 
he has Power in his hands, which perhaps God may have inveſted him with 
for our puniſhment 3 by the ſame reaſon the Devil may be called a Magi- 
{trate, This is moſt certain, that there can be but one true Definition of one 
and the ſame thing. So that if St. Paul in this place define what a Magiſtrate 
is, which he certainly does, and that accurately well; he cannot poſſibly define 
a Tyrant, the moſt contrary thing imaginable, in the ſame words. Hence I in- 
fer, that he commands us to ſubmit to ſuch Magiſtrates only as he himſelf defines 
and deſcribes, and not to Tyrants, which are quite other things. For this Cauſe you 
pay Tribute alſo: He gives a Reaſon, together with a Command. Hence St. Chry- 
ſoftom , Why do e pay Tribute to Princes? Do we not, adds he, thereby reward them for 
the care they take of our Safety ? We ſhould not have paid them any Tribute if we had not 
been convinc*d, that it was good for us to live under a Government, So that I mult here 
repeat what I have ſaid already, That ſince Subjection is not abſolutely enjoined, 
but on a particular Reaſon, that Reaſon muſt be the rule of our Subjection: where 
that Reaton holds, we are Rebels if we ſubmit not; where it holds not, we are 
Cowards and Slaves if we do. But, ſay you, the Engliſh are far from being Free- 
nen; for they are wicked and flagitious, I will not reckon up here the V ices of the 
French, tho' they live under a Kingly Government; neither will I excuſe my own 
Country-men too far: but this I may ſafely ſay, whatever Vices they have, 
they have learnt them under a Kingly Government; as the 1ſraelztes learnt a 
great deal of Wickedneſs in Egypt. And as they, when they were brought in- 
to the Wilderneſs, and lived under the immediate Government of God himſclt, 
could hardly reform, juſt ſo *tis with us. But there are good hopes of many 
amongſt us; that I may not here celebrate thoſe Men who are eminent for their 
Picty and Virtue, and Love of the Truth; of which ſort I perſwade my ſelf 
we have as great a number, as where you think there are moſt ſuch. But hey 
bade laid a heavy yoke upon the Engliſh Nation: What it they have, upon thoſe 
of them that endeavoured to lay a heavy Yoke upon all the reſt ? Upon thoſe 
that have deſerved to be put under the hatches ? As for the reſt, I queſtion not 
but they are very well content to be at the expence of maintaining their own 
Liberty, the Public Treaſury being exhauſted by the Civil Wars. Now he 
betakes himſelf to the Fabulous Rabbins again: He aſſerts frequently, that Kings 
are bound by no Laws; and yet he proves, That according to the ſenſe of the 
Rabbins, a King may be guilty of Treaſon, by ſuffering an Invaſion upon the Rights of 
6:5 Crown, So Kings are bound by Laws, and they are not bound by them; 
they may be Criminals, and yet they may not be ſo. This Man contradicts 
himſelf ſo perpetually, that Contradiction and he ſeem to be of kin to one ano- 
ther. You ſay that God himſelf put many Kingdoms under the yoke of Nebu- 
chadnexzar, King of Babylon. I confeſs he did ſo for a time, Fer. 27. 7. but do 
you make appear, if you can, that he put the Exgliiον Nation into a condition of 
Slavery to Charles Stuart for a minute. I confeſs he ſuffered them to be enflaved 
by him for ſome time ; but I never yet heard that himſelf appointed it ſo to be. 
Or if you will have it ſo, that God ſhall be ſaid to put a Nation under Slavery, 
when a Tyrant prevails; why may he not as well be ſaid to deliver them trom 
his Tyranny, when the People prevail and get the upper hand? Shall his Ty- 
ranny be ſaid to be of God, and not our Liberty? There is no evil in the City, 
that the Lord hath not done, Amos 3. 80 that Famine, Peſtilence, Sedition, 
War, all of them are of God; and is it therefore unlawful for a People at- 
Fitted with any of theſe Plagues, to endeavour to get rid of them? Certainly 
ey would do their utmoſt, tho? they know them to be ſent by God, unlets 
himſelf miraculouſly from Heaven ſhould command the contrary : And why may 
they not by the ſame reaſon rid themſclves of a Tyrant, if they are ſtronger 
tan he? Why ſhould we ſuppoſe his weakneſs to be appointed by God for the 
rain and deſtruction of the Commonwealth, rather than the Power and 
Strength of all the People tor the good of rhe State? Far be it trom all Com- 
monwealths, from all Socictics of ire:-born Men, to maintain not only ſuch per- 

nicious, 
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Hence Cicero, in his Orat. pro Flacco, Our wile and holy Anceſtors 


A Defence of the People of England, 
nicious, but ſuch ſtupid and ſenſeleſs Principles; Principles that ſubvert all C 
vil Society, that to gratify a few Tyrants, level all Mankind with Brutes; ky 
by ſetting Princes out of the reach of human Laws, give them an equal poxer 
over both. I paſs by thoſe fooliſh Dilemma's that you now make, which that 
you might take occaſion to propoſe, you feign ſome or other to aſſert that the 
ſuperlative Power of Princes is derived from the People; though for my own part! 
do not at all doubt but that all the power that any Magiſtrates have, is fh 
appointed thoſe things to obtain for Laws, that the People enacted.” Ani 2 
it is that Lucius Craſſus, an Excellent Reman Orator, and at that time Preſident 
of the Senate, when in a Controverſy betwixt them and the common People 
he aſſerted their Rights, I beſcech you, ſays he, ſufter not us to live in ſub. 
jection to any, but your ſelves, to the entire body of whom we can and 
« ought to ſubmit. For though the man Senate govern'd the People, the P.g. 
ple themſelves had appointed them to be their Governours, and had put that 
power into their hands, We read the term of Majeſty more frequently ap- 
plied to the People of Rome, than to their Kings. Tully in Orat, pro Plaxci, 
It is the condition of all free People, (lays he) and eſpecially of this People, 
the Lord of all Nations, by their Votes to give or take away, to or from any, 
© as themſelves ſee cauſe. Tis the duty of the Magiſtrates patiently to ſubmir 
© to what the body of the People enact. "Thoſe that are not ambitious of Ho- 
© nour, have the leſs obligation upon them to court the People? Thoſe that af. 
fect Preterment, muſt not be weary of entreating them.“ Should I ſcruple to 
call a King the Servant of his People, when I hear the man Senate, that reigr'4 
over ſo many Kings, profeſs themſelves to be but the People's Servants? You! 
object perhaps, and ſay, that all this is very true in a popular State; but the 
caſe was altered afterwards, when the Regal Law transterr*d all the People's 
Right into Auguſtus and his Succeſſors, But what think you then of Tileriu, 
whom your ſelf confeſs to have been a very great Tyrant, as he certainly was? 
Suetonius ſays of him, that when he was once called Lord or Maſter, though af- 
ter the enacting of that Lex Regia, he deſired the Perſon that gave him that ap- 
pellation, to forbear abuſing him. How does this ſound in your ears? a Ty- 
rant thinks one of his Subjects abuſes kim in calling him Lord. The ſame Em- 


; Peror in one of his Speeches to the Senate, I have ſaid, ſays he, ſrequent!y 


* heretofore, and now I ſay it again, that a good Prince, whom you have invelt- 
ed with ſo great power as I am entruſted with, ought to ſerve the Senate, 
and the body of the People, and ſometimes even particular Perſons ; nor do! 
< repent of having ſaid ſo: I confels that you have been good, and juſt, and 
* indulgent Maſters to me, and that you are yet ſo.” You may ſay that he dif- 
ſembled in all this, as he was a great Proficient in the art of Hypocrily ; but 
that's all one. No man endeavours to appear otherwiſe than he ought to be. 
Hence Tacitus tells us, that it was the cuſtom in Rome for the Emperors in the 
Circus, to worſhip the People; and that both Nero and other Emperors prac- 
tiſed it. Claudian in his Panegyric upon Honerius mentions the ſame cultom, 
By which ſort of Adoration what could poſſibly be meant, but that the Empe- 


. rors of Rome, even after the enacting of the Lex Regia, confeſſed the whole 


body of the People to be their Superiors ? But I find, as I ſuſpected ar firlt, and 
ſo I told ye, that you have ſpent more time and pains in turning over Gloſſaries, 
and criticiſing upon Texts, and propagating ſuch-like laborious Trifles, than 
in reading ſound Authors fo as to improve your knowledge by them. For had 
you been never fo little verſed in the Writings of learned Men in former Ages, 
you would not have accounted an opinion new, and the product of ſome Enthu- 
ſiaſtic Heads, which has been aſſerted and maintained by the greateſt Philoſo- 
phers, and moſt famous Politicians in the World. You endeavour to expoſe 
one Martin, who you tell us was a Taylor, and one William a Tanner; but 
they are ſuch as you deſcribe them, I think they and you may very well 
go together; though they themſelves would be able to inſtruct you, and uf. 
told thoſe myſterious Riddles that you propoſe : as, Whether or no tht) 
that in a Monarchy would have the King but a Servant to the C ommontt callb, 
will ſay the ſame thing of the whole body of the People in a popular State * 
whether all the People ſerve in a Democracy, or only ſome part or other ſerve the reſt 
And when they have been an @4ips to you, by my conſent you ſhall be 3 S 1 
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to them in good earneſt, and throw your ſelf headlong from ſome precipice or 
other, and break your neck; for elſe Pm afraid you'll never have done with your 
Riddles and Fooleries. You aſk, Whether or no, toben St. Paul names Kings, be 
meant the People? I confeſs St. Paul commands us to pray for Kings, but he had 
commanded us to pray for the People before, ver. 1. But there are ſome for all 
that, both among f and common People, that we are forbidden to pray 
for; and if a man mult not ſo much as be prayed for, may he not be puniſhed ? 
What ſhould hinder? But, en Paul wrote this Epiſtle, he that reigned was the 
moſt profiigate Perſon in the World, That's falſe. For Ludovicus Capellus makes it 
evident, that this Epiſtle likewiſe was writ in Claudius's time. When St. Paul 
has occaſion to ſpeak of Nero, he calls him not a King, but a Lion; that is, a 
wild, ſavage Beaſt, from whoſe jaws he is glad he was delivered, 2 Tim. 4. So 
that it is for Kings, not for Beaſts that we are to pray, that under them we may 
live a quiet and a peaceable life, in all godlineſs and honeſty. Kings and their Inte- 
reſt are not the things here intended to be advanced and ſecured; *tis the public 
Peace, Godlineſs and Honeſty, whoſe eſtabliſhment we are commanded to en- 
deavour after, and to pray for. But is there any People in the World that would 
not chuſe rather to live an honeſt and careful Life, tho? never free from War 
and Troubles, in the defence of themſelves and their Families, whether againſt 
Tyrants or Enemies (for I make no difference) than under the power of a Ty- 
rant or an Enemy to ſpin out a Life equally troubleſome, accompanied with 
Slavery and Ignominy ? That the latter is the more deſirable of the two, I'll 
prove by a Teſtimony of your own; not becauſe I think your Authority worth 
quoting, but that all Men may obſerve how double-tongu'd you are, and how 
mercenary your Pen is. Who would not rather, /ay you, bear with thoſe 
diſſenſions that through the emulation of great Men often happen in an Ariſto- 
« cratical Government, than live under the Tyrannical Government of one, 
« where nothing but certain miſery and ruin is to be look'd for? The People of 
* Rome preferr'd their Commonwealth, tho? never ſo much ſhatter'd with civil 
« Broils, before the intolerable Yoke of their Emperors, When a People, to 
« ayoid Sedition, ſubmits to a Monarchy, and finds by experience, that that is 
« the worlt evil of the two, they often deſire to return to their former Govern- 
e ment again.” Theſe are your own words, and more you have to this purpoſe 
in that Diſcourſe concerning Biſhops, which under a feigned name you wrote a- 
gainſt Petavius the Feſuit; though your ſelf are more a Jeſuit than he, nay 
worſe than any of that Crew. We have already heard the ſenſe of the Scrip- 
ture upon this Subject; and it has been worth our while to take ſome pains to 
find it out. But perhaps it will not be ſo to enquire into the judgment of the 
Fathers, and to ranſac their Volumes: for if they aſſert any thing which is 
not warranted by the Word of God, we may ſafely reje& their Authority, 
be it never ſo great; and particularly that expreſſion that you alledge out of 
Irenzus, «That God in his Providence orders it fo, that ſuch Kings reign as are 
* ſuitable to, and proper for the People they are to govern, all Circumſtances |. 
* conſidered,” That expreſſion, I ſay, is directly contrary to Scripture, For 
though God himſelf declared openly that it was better for his own people to be 
governed by Judges than by Kings, yet he left it to them to change that Form of 
Government for a worſe, if they would themſelves. And we read frequently, 
that when the body of the People has been good, they have had a wicked King, 
and contrariwiſe that a good King has ſometimes rcign*d when the People have 
been wicked. So that wiſe and prudent Men are to conſider and ſee what is ow 
htable and fit for the People in general; for it is very certain that the ſame 
Form of Government is not equally convenient for all Nations, nor for the ſame 
Nation at all times; but ſometimes one, ſometimes another may be more pro- 
per, according as the induſtry and valour of the People may increaſe or decay. 
But if you deprive the People of this liberty of ſetting up what Government 
they like beſt among themſelves, you take that from them, in which the life 
of all civil Liberty conſiſts. Then you tell us of Juſtin Martyr, of his humble 
and ſubmiſſive behaviour to the Antonines, thoſe beſt of Emperors; as if any 
would not do the like to Princes of ſuch moderation as they were. How 
nuch worſe Chriſtians are we in theſe days, than thoſe were? They were content to 
* live under a Prince of another Religion.” Alas! They were private Perſons, 
and infinitely inferior to the contrary party in ſtrength and number. But now 
Papiſts will not endure a Proteſtant Prince, nor Proteſtants one that is Popiſh. You 
Vol. I. ; Q 9 do 
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do well and diſcreetly, in ſhewing your ſelf to be neither Papiſt nor 
And you are very liberal in your conceſſions ; for now you confeſs that all ſo 
of Chriſtians agree in that very thing, that you alone take upon you with 55 
much impudence and wickedneſs, to cry down and oppoſe. And how unlike 
thoſe Fathers that you commend, do you ſhow your ſelf: They wrote A "3 
gies for the Chriſtians to Heathen Princes ; you in defence of a wicked P, i 
King, againſt Chriſtians and Proteſtants. Then you entertain us with a La 
ber of impertinent quotations out of Athenagoras and Tertullian: Things tha 
we have already heard out of the Writings of the Apoſtles, much moreclex! 
and intelligibly expreſt. But Ter/ullian was quite of a different opinion fon 
yours, of a King's being a Lord and Maſter over his Subjects: Which vo. 
either knew not, or wickedly diſſembled. For he, though he were z 
Chriſtian, and directed his diſcourſe to a Heathen Emperor, had the cor. 
fidence to tell him, that an Emperor ought not to be called Lord. Arr: 
«* himſelf, /ays he, that formed this Empire, refus'd that appellation : Is 
« Title proper to God only. Not but that the Title of Lord and Maſter gu 
in tome ſenſe be aſcribed to the Emperor: But there is a peculiar ſenſe of that 
„ word, which is proper to God only; and in that ſenſe, I will not aferibs i 
to the Emperor. Iam the Emperor's tree-man. God alone is my Lord an; 
&« Maſter. And the ſame Author, in the ſame Diſcourſe ; how inconſiſten 
„ ſays he, are thoſe two Appellations, Father of his Country, and Lord and 
„ Maſter ?? And now I wiſh you much joy of Tertullian's authority, whom it 
had been a great deal better you had let alone. But Tertullian calls them Parr. 
cides that flew Domitian. And he does well, for fo they were, his Wilc and Se: 
vants conſpir'd againſt him, And they ſet one Parthenins and Stephanus, who 
were accus'd tor concealing part of the public Treaſure, to make him awer. 
If the Senate and the People of Rome had proceeded againſt him according to 
the cuſtom of their Anceſtors z had given Judgment of Death againſt him, 23 
they did once againſt Nero; and had made ſearch for him to put him to death; 
doye think Tertullian would have called them Parricides? If he had, he would hare 
deſerv'd to be hang'd, as you do. I give the ſame anſwer to your quotation out 0! 
Origen, that I have given already to what you have cited out of Irenæui. Athans- 
ſius indeed ſays, chat Kings are not accountable before human Tribunals. But | 
wonder who told Athanaſius this? I do not hear that he produces any authority 
from Scripture, to confirm this aſſertion. And PlI rather believe Kings and Empe- 
rors themſelves, who deny that they themſelves have any ſuch Privilege, than 
will Athanaſius. Then you quote Ambraſius, who after he had been a Proconſil, and 
after that became a Catechumen, at laſt got into a Biſhopric : But for his au- 
thority, I ſay, that his Interpretation of thoſe words of David, againſt thee cr. 
ly I bave ſinned, is both ignorant and adulatory. He was willing all others 
ſhould be enthrall'd to the Emperor, that he might enthral the Emperor to him- 
lelf, We all know with what a Papal Pride and Arrogancy he treated Then. 
fius the Emperor, how he took upon him to declare him guilty of that maſſacre 
at Theſſalonica, and to forbid him coming into the Church; how miſerablyrav 
in Divinity, and unacquainted with the Doctrine of the Goſpel, he ſhewed 
himſelf upon that accaſion; when the Emperor fell down at his feet, he com- 
manded him to get him out of the Porch. At laſt, when he was received agi 
into the Communion of the Church, and had offered, becauſe he continued 
ſtanding near to the Altar, the Magiſterial Prelate commanded him out of tte 
Rails: O Emperor, ſays he, theſe inner places are for the Prieſts only,*tis nei unlarji 
for others to come within them! Does this ſound like the behaviour of a Minifter 
of the Goſpel, or like that of a Zewih High-Prieſt? And yet this man, ſuch as 
we hear he was, would have the Emperor ride other People, that himſelf might 
ride him, which is a common trick of almoſt all Fccleſiaſtics. With words tv 
this purpoſe, he put back the Emperor as inferior to himſelf: 7ou rule over ifs 
ſaith he, that are partakers of the ſame Nature, and Fellow-ſervants with your ef: 
For there is one only Lord and King over all, to wit, the Creator of all. This 1 very 
pretty | This piece of truth, which the craft and flattery of Clergy-men has! 
along endeavoured to ſuppreſs and obſcure, was then brought to light by the 
furious paſſion, or to ſpeak more mildly, by the ignorant indiſcreet zeal of 9 
of them. After you have diſplay*d Ambroſe's ignorance, you ſhow your 0" 
or rather, vent a Hereſy in affirming point-blank, That under the Old Team: 


Proteſtant. 


, 
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fince David confeſs'd his tranſgreſſion, ſaying, Againſt thee only have I Anned, PC. 68. 
Tis the Orthodox Tenet, that there never was any remiſſion of Sins, but by 
the blood of the Lamb that was lain from the beginning of the World. I know 
not whoſe Diſciple you are, that ſet up for a Broacher of new Hereſies: bur cer- 
tuin Jam, that that great Divine's Diſciple whom you are ſo angry with, did not 
miſtake himſelf, when he ſaid that any one of David's Subjects might have ſaid, 
againſt thee only have 1 finned, as properly, and with as much right, as David him- 
jelf, Then you quote St. Auſtin, and produce a company of Hipponenſian Di- 
vines, What you alledge out of St. Auſtin, makes not at all againſt us. We confeſs 
that, as the Prophet Daniel! has it, it's God that changeth times, ſets up one 
Kingdom, and pulls down another; we only deſire to have it allow'd us, that 
he makes uſe of Men as his Inſtruments, If God alone gave a Kingdom to King 
Charles, God alone has taken it from him again, and given it to the Parlament, 
and to the People. If therfore our Allegiance was due to King Charles, becauſe 
God had given him a 1 7 z for the ſame reaſon it is now due tothe preſent 
Magiſtracy. For your felt confeſs, that God has given our Magiſtrates ſuch 

wer as he uſes to give to wicked Princes, for the puniſhment of the Nation. 
And the conſequence of this will be, that according to your own opinion, sur 
preſent Magiſtrates being rais'd and appointed by God, cannot lawfully be de- 
poſed by any, but God himſelf. Thus you overthrow the opinion you pretend 
to maintain, which is a thing very frequent with you: Your Apology for the 
King, carries its death's-wound in it. You have attained to ſuch a prodigious 
degree of Madneſs and Stupidity, as to prove it unlawful upon any account 
whatfocver, to lift up one's finger againſt Magiſtrates, and with the very next 
breath to affirm that it's the duty of their Subjects to riſe up in Rebellion a- 
gainſt them. You tell us that St. Ferom calls Iſbmael that ſlew Gedaliah, a Parri- 
cide or Traytor: And it 1s very true, that he was ſo: For Gedaliah was Deputy 
Governour of Judea, a good man, and ſlain by JÞmael without any cauſe. The 
ſame Author in his Comment upon the Book of Eccleſiaſtes, ſays, that Solomon's 
command to keep the King's Commandment, is the ſame with St. Paul's Doc- 
trine, upon the ſame ſubject ; and deſerves commendation for having made a 
more moderate Conſtruction of that Text, than moſt of his Contemporaries. 
You ſay, you will forbear enquiring into the Sentiments of Learned Men that 
lived fince St. Auſtin's time : but to ſhew that you had rather diſpenſe with a 
Lye, than not quote any Author that you think makes for you, in the very next 
_—_ but one, you produce the Authorities of 1fidore, Gregory, and Otho, 
paniſh and Dutch Authors, that liv'd in the moſt barbarous and ignorant ages 
of all; whoſe Authorities, if you knew how much we deſpiſe, you would not 
have told a Lye to have quoted them. But would you know the reaſon why he 
cares not come ſo low as to the preſent times? why he does as it were hide him- 
felf, and diſappear, when he comes towards our own times? The reaſon is, Be- 
cauſe he knows full well, that as many eminent Divines as there are of the Re- 
formed Church, ſo many Adverſaries he would have to encounter. Let him 
take up the Cudgels, if he thinks fit; he will quickly find himſelf run down 
with innumerable Authorities out of Luther, Zuinglius, Calvin, Bucer, Martyr, 
Pareus, and the reſt. I could oppoſe you with Teſtimonies out of Divines that 
have flouriſhed even in Leyden. Though that famous Univerſity and renowned 
Commonwealth, which has been as it were a Sanctuary for Liberty, thoſe 
Fountains and Streams of all Polite Learning, have not yet been able to waſh 
away that ſlaviſh Ruſt that ſticks to you, and infuſe a little Humanity into 
you. Finding your ſelf deſtitute of any aſſiſtance or help from Orthodox 
Proteſtant Divines, you have the impudence to betake your ſelf to the 
Sorboniſts, whoſe College you know is devoted to the Romiſh Religion, and 
conſequently but of very weak authority amongſt Proteſtants. We are wil- 
ling to deliver ſo wicked an aſſertor of Tyranny as you, to be drown'd in the 
Sorbon, as being aſham*d to own ſo deſpicable a Slave as you ſhow your ſelf 
to be, by maintaining that the whole body of a Nation is not equal in power to 
the moſt Nothful degenerate Prince that may be. You labour in vain to lay that 
upon the Pope, which all free Nations, and all Orthodox Divines own and aſ- 
ert, But the Pope and his Clergy, when they were in a low Condition, and 

t of ſmall account in the World, were the firſt Authors of this pernicious ab- 
_ Doctrine of yours: and when by preaching ſuch Doctrine they had gotten 
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power into their own hands, they became the worſt of Tyrants themſelves, Ye 
they engaged all Princes to them by the cloſeſt tie imaginable, perſwading tie 
World that was now beſotted with their Superſtition, that it was unlawf,] 10 
depoſe Princes tho? never ſo bad, unleſs the Pope diſpenſed with their Alle 
to them, by abſolving them from their Oaths. But you avoid Orthodo 
ters, and endeavour to burden the truth with prejudice and calumny, by makiq, 
the Pope the firſt aſſertor of what is a known and common received Opinion a. 
mongſt them; which if you did not do it cunningly, you would make your fel 
appear to be neither Papiſt nor Proteſtant, but a kind of a Mongrel Idumcan Ilero. 
* For as they of old adored one moſt inhuman bloody Tyrant for the Meſ. 
fas, ſo you would have the World fall down and worſhip all. You boaſt tie 
you have confirn'd your Opinion by the Teſtimonies of the Fathers that flouriſhed in ile 
four firſt Centuries ;, whoſe Writings only are Evangelical, and according 19 ths n 
of the Chriſtian Religion. This man is paſt all ſhame! how many things did they 
preach, how many things have they publiſhed, which Chrift and his Apoſtles 
never taught? How many things are there in their Writings, in which all Pro. 
teſtant Divines differ from them? But what is that Opinion that you have con- 
firm'd by their Authorities? Why, That evil Princes are appointed by Cad. Al. 
low that, as all other pernicious and deſtructive things are. What then? why 

that therſore tbey have no Judge but God alone, that theyare above all human Lans; 
that there is no Lato, wrilien or unwritten, no Law of Nature, nor of God, to call thin 
to account before their own Subjects. But how comes that to paſs? Certain I an, 
that there is no Law againſt it: No Penal Law excepis Kings. And all gas! 
and juſtice requires, that thoſe that offend, ſhould be puniſhed according totheir 
deſerts, without reſpect of Perſons. Nor have you hitherto produced any one 

Law, either written or unwritten, of God or of Nature, by which this is tor- 

bidden. What ſtands in the way then? Why may not Kings be proceeded a- 

ainſt ? Why, becaufe they are appointed by God, be they never ſo bad, ] do not 

iow whether I had beſt call you a Knave, or a Fool, or ignorant, unlearned 

Barbarian. You ſhow your ſelf a vile Wretch, by propagating a Doctrine ſo 

deſtructive and pernicious; and y*are a Fool for backing it with ſuch ſilly Argu- 

ments. God ſays in Ja. 54. I have created the flayer to deſtroy. Then by your 


giance 
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' reaſon a Murderer is above the Laws, Turn this topſy-turvy, and conſider it 


as long as you will, you'll find the Conſequence to be the ſame with your own. 
For the Pope is appointed by God, juſt as Tyrants are, and ſet up for the pu- 
niſhment of the Church, which I have already demonſtrated out of your own 
Writings ; And yet, ſay you, Wal. Meſ. pag. 412. becauſe he has raiſed his Primecy 
to an inſufferable height of power, ſo as that be has made it neither betten nar worſe than 
plain downright Tyranny, both he and his Biſhops may be put down more late fun then 
they were at firſt ſet up. You tell us that the Pope and the Biſhops (tho? God in his 
wrath appointed them) may yet lawfully be rooted out of the Church, becaulc 
they are Tyrants; and yet you deny that *tis lawful to depoſe a Tyrant in the 
Commonwealth, and that for no other reaſon than becauſe God appointed him, 
tho? he did it in his anger. What ridiculous ſtuff this is! for wheras the Pope 
cannot hurt a Man's Conſcience againſt his own will, for in the Conſciences 0! 
Men it is that his Kingdom conſiſts, yet you are for depoſing him as a griev9!s 
Tyrant, in whoſe own power it is not to be a Tyrant; and yet you mainmi! 
that a Tyrant properly and truly ſo called, a Tyrant that has all our Lives and 
Eſtates within his reach, without whoſe aſſiſtance the Pope himſelf could not cx. 
erciſe his Tyranny in the Church, ought tor Conſcience fake to be born withal 
and ſubmitted to. Theſe afſertigns compar'd with one another betray your 
Childiſhneſs to that degree, that no Man can read your Books, but muſt oi ne- 
ceſſity take notice of your ignorance, raſhneſs, and incogitancy. But you al- 
wo 4 another reaſon, Human Affairs would be turn d uſide down. They wou'd!0, 
and be chang'd for the better. Human Affairs would certainly be in a dep!ora- 
ble condition, if being once troubled and diſorder'd, there was a neceſſity d 
their continuing always ſo. I ſay, they would be chang'd for the better, for the 
King's power would revert to the People, from whom it was firſt derived, a 
conterred upon one of themſelves ; and the power would be transferred fal 
him that abuſed it, to them that were prejudiced and injured by the abuſe of 1t; 
than which nothing can be more juſt, for there could not well be an C. - 
ſucha caſe; Who would ſtand to the judgment of a Foreigner? all Mankind ery 
equal“ 
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equally be ſubject to the Laws; there would be no Gods of fleſh and blood: 
Wich kind of Deities whoever goes about to ſet up in the World, they are 
equally injurious to Church and Commonwealth, Now I muſt turn your own 
Weapons upon you again. You ſay, There can be no greater Hereſy than this, ta 
-ſet up one Man in Christ's Seat. Theſe two are infallible marks of Antichriſt, Infallibi- 
lity in Spirituals, and Omnipotence in Temporals, Apparat. ad Prim. pag. 171. Do 
vou pretend that Kings are infallible ? If you do not, why do you make them 
Omnipotent? And how comes it to paſs that an unlimited Power in one Man ſhould 
he accounted leſs deſtructive to Temporal things, than it is to Eccleſiaſtical ? Or 
do you think that God takes no care at all of Civil Affairs? If he takes none him- 
ſelt, I'm ſure he does not forbid us to take care which way they go. If he does 
take any care about them, certainly he would have the ſame Reformation made 
in the Commonwealth, that he would have made in the Church, eſpecially it be- 
ing obvious to every Man's experience that Infallibility and Omnipotency being 
arrogated to one Man, are equally miſchievous in both. God has not ſo model- 
I:d the Government of the World as to make it the duty of any Civil Commu- 
nity to ſubmit to the Cruelties of Tyrants, and yet to leave the Church at liberty 
to free themſelves from Slavery and Tyranny : nay, rather quite contrary, he 
has put no Arms into the Church's hand but thoſe of Patience and Innocence, 
Prayer and Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline; but the Commonwealth, all the Magi- 
{tracy are by him entruſted with the preſervation and execution of the Laws, 
with the power of puniſhing and revenging; he has put the Sword into their 
hands, I cannot but ſmile at this, Man's prepoſterous whimſies; in Eccleſiaſtics 
he's Helvidius, Threſeas, a perfect Tyrannicide, In Politics no Man more a 
Lackey and Slave to Tyrants than he. If his Doctrine hold, not we only that 
have depos'd our King, but the Proteſtants in general, who againſt the minds of 
their Princes have rejected the Pope, are all Rebelsalike. But Pve confounded 
him long enough with his own Arguments. Such is the nature of the B-aſt, leſt 
his Adverſary ſhould be unprovided, he himſelf furniſhes him with Weapons. 
Never did any Man give his Antagoniſt greater advantages againſt himſelt than 


he does. They that he has to do withal, will be ſooner weary of purſuing him, 
than he of flying. 


C HA P. IV, 


Erhaps you think, Salmaſius, that you have done enough to ingratiate your 
ſelf with Princes; that you have deſerved well of 'em: but it they conſi- 

der their own Intereſt; and take their meaſures according to what it really is, 
not according to the falſe Gloſs that your flatteries have put upon it, there never 
was any Man in the World that deſerv'd fo ill of 'em as you, none more deſtru- 
ctive and pernicious to them and their intereſt in the whole World than your 
ſelf. For by exalting the Power of Kings above all Human Laws, you tell all 
Mankind that are ſubject to ſuch a Government, that they are no better than 
Slaves, and make them but the more deſirous of Liberty by diſcovering to them 
their error, and putting that into their heads that they never ſo much as dreamt 
of before, to wit, that they are Slaves to their Princes. And without doubt 
ſuch a ſort of Government will be more irkſome and unſufferable, by how much 
the more you perſwade the World, that it is not by the allowance and ſubmiſſi- 
on of Nations, that Kings have obtained this exorbitant Power; but that it 18 
abſolutely eſſential to ſuch a Form of Government, and of the nature of the thing 
it ſelf. So that whether you make the World of your mind or no, your Doc- 
trine muſt needs be miſchievous and deſtructive, and ſuch as cannot but be ab- 
horred of all Princes. For if you ſhould work men into a perſwaſion that the 
Right of Kings is without all bounds, they would no longer be ſubject to a 
Kingly Government; if you miſs of your aim, yet you make men weary of 
Kings, by telling them that they aſſume ſuch a power to themſelves, as of right 
belonging to them. But if Princes will allow of thoſe Principles that I aſſert; 
if they will ſuffer themſelves and their own power to be circumſcribed by Laws, 
inſtead of an uncertain, weak and violent Government, full of cares and _ 
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they will reign peaceably, quietly, and fecurely, If they ſlight this counſcl os 
mine, though wholeſome in it felt, becauſe of the meanneſs of the Author, they 
ſhall know that it is not my counſel only, but what was anciently adviſed bi 
one of the wiſeſt of Kings. For Lycurgus King of Lacedemon, when he obſerved 
that his own Relations that were Princes of Argos and Meſſana, by endes vdur. 
ing to introduce an Arbitrary Government, had ruin*d themſelves and their Pe. 
ple; he, that he might benefit his Country, and ſecure the Succeſſion ty his own 
Family, could think upon no better expedient, than to communicate his Powe; 
to the Senate, and taking the great Men of the Realm into part of the Govern. 
ment with himſelf ; and by this means the Crown continued in his Family for 
many ages. But whether it was Lycurgus, or, as ſome learned men are of ori. 
nion, Theopompus, that introduced that mixt Form of Government among the 
Lacedemonians, ſomewhat more than a hundred years after Lycargus's time (of 
whom it is recorded, that he uſed to boaſt, that by advancing the Power of the 
Senate above that of the Prince, he had ſettled the Kingdom upon a ſure Foun- 
dation, and was like to leave it in a laſting and durable condition to his Poſte. 
rity) which of them ſoever it was, I ſay, he has left a good Example to modern 
Princes; and was as creditable a Countellor, as his Counſel was ſafe. Fox 
that all men ſhould ſubmit to any one man, ſo as to acknowledge a Power in him 
ſuperior to all human Laws, neither did any Law ever enact, nor indeed vg, 
it poſſible that any ſuch Law thould ever be; tor that cannot be ſaid to be a Lay, 
that ſtrikes at the root of all Laws, and takes them quite away: It being apra- 
rent, that your Poſitions are inconſiſtent with the nature of all Laws, being ſuch 
as render them no Laws at all. You endeavour notwithſtanding, in this fourth 
Chapter, to make good by Examples, what you have not been able to do by 
any Reaſons that you have alledged hitherto, Let's conſider whether your Ex- 
amples help your Cauſe ; for they many times make things plain, which the 
Laws are either altogether ſilent in, or do but hint at. We'll begin firſt with 
the Jews, whom we ſuppoſe to have known moſt of the mind of God; and 
then, according to your own method, we'll come to the times of Chriſtianity, 
And firſt, for thoſe Times in which the raelites being ſubject to Kings, who, 
or howſocever they were, did their utmoſt to caſt that laviſh yoke from off their 
necks. Eglon the King of Moab had made a Conqueſt of them; the Seat of 
his Empire was at Jericho; he was no contemner of the true God; when 
his Name was mentioned, he roſe from his Seat: The Iſraelites had ſerved 
him eighteen Years ; they ſent a Preſent to him, not as to an Enemy, but to 
their own Prince; notwithſtanding which outward Veneration and Profeſ- 
ſion of Subjection, they kill him by a wile, as an Enemy to their Conn- 


try. You'll ſay perhaps, that Ehud, who did that action, had a Warrant 


from God for ſo doing. He had fo, 'tis like; and what greater Argument 
of its being a warrantable and praiſe-worthy action? God uſes not to put Men 
upon things that are unjuſt, treacherous and cruel, but upon ſuch things as are 
virtuous and laudable. But we read no where that there was any poſitive Com- 
mand from Heaven in the caſe, The Iſraelites called upon God; fo did we. 
And God ſtirred up a Saviour for them; ſo he did for us. Eglon of a neigh- 
bouring Prince became a Prince of the Zews ; of an Enemy to them he became 
their King. Our Gentleman of an Englif King became an Enemy to the EA. 
lib Nation; fo that he ceas'd to be a King. Thoſe Capacities are incon- 
ſiſtent. No Man can be a Member of the State, and an Enemy to it at the 
ſame time. Antony was never lookt upon by the Romans as a Conſul, not 


Nero as an Emperor, after the Senate had voted them both Enemies. This 


Cicero tells us in his Fourth Philippic : If Antony be a Conſul, ſays he, Brutus is 
an Enemy; but if Brutus be a Saviour and Preſerver of the Commonwealth, Antony 
is an Enemy: none but robbers count him à Conſul. By the ſame reaſon, ſay I, who 
but Enemies to their Country look upon a Tyrant as a King? So that Eg 
being a Foreigner, and King Charles a Prince of our own, will make no diffe- 
rence 1n the caſe ; both being Enemies, and both Tyrants, they are in the ſame 
circumſtances, If Ehud kilPd him juſtly, we have done ſo too in putting cut 
King to death. Sampſon that renowned Champion of the Hebrews, tho his 
Country-men blam'd him for it, Doſt thou not know, ſay they, that the Philijtin?s 
have dominion over us? Yet againſt thoſe Philiſtines, under whoſe Dominion he 


was, he himſelf undertook a War in his own Perſon, without any other help, 


anc 


and whether he acted in purſuance of a Command from Heaven, or was promp- 
ted by his own Valour only; or whatſoever inducement he had, he did not put 
to death one, but many that tyrannized over his Country, having firſt called 
upon God by Prayer, and implored his Aſſiſtance. So that Sampſon counted it 
no act of Impiety, but quite contrary, to kill thoſe that enſlaved his Country, 
tho? they had dominion over himſelf too; and tho? the greater part of his Country- 
men ſubmitted to their Tyranny, But yet David, who was both a King and a Pro- 
pbet, would not take away Saul*s life, becauſe he was God's Anointed. Does it follow 
that becauſe David refuſed to do a thing, therfore we are obliged not 
to do that very thing? David was a private Perſon, and would not kill 
the King; is that a precedent for a Parlament, for a whole Nation? Da- 
vid would not revenge his own Quarrel, by putting his Enemy to death 
ſtealth z does it follow that therfore the Magiſtrates muſt not pu- 
niſh a Malefactor according to Law? He would not kill a King; muſt not an 
Aſſembly of the States thertore puniſh a Tyrant ? He ſcrupled the killing of 
God's Anointed 3 muſt the People therfore ſcruple to condemn their own 
Anointed ? Eſpecially one that after having ſo long profeſſed Hoſtility againſt 
his own People, had waſh'd off that anointing of his, whether Sacred or Civil, 
with the Blood of his own Subjects. I confeſs that thoſe Kings whom God by his 
Propliets anointed to be Kings, or appointed to ſome ſpecial ſervice, as he did 
Cyrus, Ja. 44. may not improperly be called the Lord's Anointed; but all other 
Princes, according to the ſeveral ways of their coming to the Government, are 
the People's Anointed, or the Army's, or many times the Anointed of their 
own Faction only, But taking 1t for granted, that all Kings are God's 
Anointed, you can never prove, that therfore they are above all Laws, 
and not to be called in queſtion, what Villanies ſoever they commit. What 
it David laid a charge upon himſelf and other private Perſons not to ſtretch 
forth their hands againſt the Lord's Anointed? Does not God himſelf command 
Princes not ſo much as to touch his Anointed ? Which were no other than 
his People, P/al. 105. He preferred that anointing wherwith his People 
were anointed, before that of Kings, it any ſuch thing were, Would any 
man offer to infer from this place of the Pſalmiſt, That Believers are not to 
be called in queſtion, tho* they offend againſt the Laws, becauſe God com- 
mands Princes not to touch his Anointed ? King Solomon was about to put to 
death A5:athar the Prieſt, tho* he were God's Anointed too; and did not ſpare 
him becauſe of his Anointing, but becauſe he had been his Father's Friend, If 
that Sacred and Civil Anointing, wherwith the High-Prieft of the Jews was 
anointed, wherby he was not only conſtituted High-Pricſt, but a Temporal 
Magiltrate in many caſes, did not exempt him from the Penalty of the Laws; 
how comes a Civil Anointing only to exempt a Tyrant? But you ſay, Saul was 
a Tyrant, and worthy of Death: What then? It does not follow, that becaule he 
deſerved it, that David in the circumſtances he was then under, had power to 
put him to death without the People's Authority, or the Command of the Ma- 
giltracy, But was Saul a Tyrant? I wiſh you would ſay ſo; indeed you do ſo, 
though you had ſaid before in your Second Book, page 32. That he was 
no Tyrant, but a good King, and choſen of God. Why ſhould falſe Accuſers, and 
Men guilty of Forgery be branded, and you eſcape without the like ignominious 
Mark? For they practiſe their Villanies with leſs Treachery and Deceit than you 
write, and treat of matters of the greateſt moment. Saul was a good King, 
when it ſerv'd your turn to have him fo; and now he's a Tyrant, becauſe it ſuns 
with your preſent purpoſe, But *tis no wonder that you make a Tyrant of a 
good King; for your Principles look as if they were invented for no other de- 
lign, than to make all good Kings ſo. But yet David, tho? he would not put to 
death his Father-in-Law, for Cauſes and Reaſons that we have nothing to do 
withal, yet in his own Defence he raiſed an Army, took and poſſeſſed Cities that 
belong'd to Saul, and would have defended Keilah againſt the King's Forces, 
had he not underſtood that the Citizens would be falſe to him. Suppoſe Saul 
had beſieged the Town, and himſelf had been the firſt that had ſcal'd the Walls; 
do you think David would preſently have thrown down his Arms, and have be- 
tray*d all thoſe that aſſiſted him to his anointed Enemy? I believe not. What 
reaſon have we to think David would have ſtuck to do what we have done, who 
when his Occaſions and Circumſtances fo required, proffered his Aſſiſtance - 
the 
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of the Engliſh, That Enemies are rather to be ſpared than Friends; and that ther. 


death, and in effect but to have put him out of his pain, when he was dying; 


by Kehohoam to reduce the Mraelites to their Allegiance. God forbids him to 
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the Philiſtines, who were then the profeſſed Enemies of his Country, and did 
that againſt Saul, which I am ſure we ſhould never have done againſt our Tyrant? 
I'm weary of mentioning your Lyes, and aſham'd of them. You fay, *tis a Maxin 


fore we conceived wwe ought not to ſpare our King's Life, becauſe he had hoo g 
Friend. You impudent Lyar, what Mortal ever heard this Whimſy before you 
invented it? But we'll excuſe it. You could not bring in that threadbare 
Flouriſh, of our being more fierce than our own Maſtifts (which now comes ir 
the fifth time, and will as oft again before we come to the end cf your Bock 
without ſome ſuch Introduction. We are not ſo much more fierce than our out 
Maſtiffs, as you are more hungry than any Dog whatſoever, who return ſo gree- 
dily to what you have vomited up ſo often. Then you tell us, that Davil 
commanded the Amalekite to be put to death, who pretended to have killed $a}. 
But that inſtance, neither in reſpect of the Fact, nor the Perſon, has any affni- 
ty with what we are diſcourſing of. I do not well underſtand what caufe David 
had to be ſo ſevere upon that Man, for pretending to have haſtened the King's 


unleſs it were to take away from the 1/raelites all ſuſpicion of his own having 
been inſtrumental in it, whom they might look upon as one that had revolted to 
the Philiſtines, and was part of their Army. Juſt ſuch another Action as this of 
David's, do all Men blame in Domitian, who put to death Epaphroditus, becauſe 
he had helped Nero to kill himſelf. After all this, as another inſtance of your 
Impudence, you call him not only the Anointed of the Lord, but the Lord's Clrif, 
who a little before you had ſaid was a Tyrant, and acted by the impulſe of ſome 
evil Spirit. Such mean thoughts you have of that reverend Name, that you 
are not aſham'd to give it to a Tyrant, whom you your ſelf confeſs to have been 
poſſeſſed with the Devil. Now I come to that Precedent, from which every Man 
that is not blind muſt needs infer the Right of the People to be ſuperior to that 
of Kings. When Solomon was dead, the People aſſembled themſelves at Sichen 
to make Reboboam King. Thither himſelf went, as one that ſtood for the place, 
that he might not ſeem to claim the Succeſſion as his Inheritance, nor the ſame 
Right over a free-born People that every Man has over his Father's Sheep and 
Oxen. The People propoſe Conditions, upon which they were willing to ad- 
mit him to the Government. He deſires three days time to adviſe; he conſults 
with the old Men; they tell him no ſuch thing, as that he had an abſolute Right 
to ſucceed, but perſwade him to comply with the People, and ſpeak them fair, 
it being in their power whether he ſhould reign or not. Then he adviſes with 
the young Men that were brought up with him; they, as it Salmaſius's Phrenzy 
had taken them, thunder this Right of Kings into his ears; perſwade him to 
threaten the People with Vbips and Scorpions: And he anſwered the People as 
they adviſed him. When all Mael ſaw that the King hearkened not to them, 
then they openly proteſt the Right of the People, and their own Liberty; What 
portion have we in David? To thy Tents, Olirael? now look to thine own Hcuſe, 
David. When the King ſent Aderam to them, they ſtoned him with Stones, 
and perhaps they would not have ſtuck to have ſerv'd the King himſelf ſo, but 
he made haſte and got out of the way. The next News is of a great Army nid 


proceed, Go not up, ſays he, to war againſt your Brethren the Children of Iſtael: 
for this thing is of me. Now conſider ; heretotore the People had defired a King; 
God was diſpleaſed with them for it, but yet permitted them to make a King, 
according to that Right that all Nations have to appoint their own Governors. 
Now the People reject Rehoboam from ruling them; and this God not only ſut- 
fers them to do, but forbids Rehoboam to make War againſt then for it, 3 

ſtops him in his undertaking ; and teaches him withal, that thoſe that had re. 
volted from him, were not Rebels in ſo doing; but that he ought to look upon 
them as Brethren. Now recolle& your ſelf: You ſay that all Kings are of God, 
and that therfore the People ought not to reſiſt them, be they never ſuch Tyrant: 
I anſwer you, the Convention of the People, their Votes, their Acts, are like- 
wiſe of God, and that by the Teſtimony of God himſelf in this place; and con- 
ſequently according to your Argument, by the Authority of God himſelf, Prin- 
ces ought not to reſiſt the People. For as certain as it is, that Kings are of 60, 


and whatever Argument you may draw from thence to enforce a Subject! 
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on and Obedience to them: So certain is it, that free Aſſemblies of the Body 

of the People are of God, and that naturally affords the ſame Argument for 

their Right of reſtraining Princes from going beyond their Bounds, and reject- 

ing them if there be occaſion nor Is their ſo doing a juſtifiable Cauſe of War, 

any more than the People of Hrael's rejecting Rehboboam was. You aſk, why the 
People did not revolt from Solomon? Who but you would aſk ſuch an imper- 
tinent Queſtion? You lee they did revolt from a Tyrant, and were neither pu- 
niſhed, nor blam'd for it. It is true, Solomon fell into ſome Vices, but he was 
not therfore a Tyrant; he made amends for his Vices by many excellent Vir- 
tues, that he was famous for, by many benefits which accrued to the Nation of 
the Jews by his Government. But admit that he had been a Tyrant: Many 
times the Circumſtances of a Nation are ſuch, that the People will not, and ma- 
ny times ſuch, that they cannot depoſe a Tyrant. You ſee they did it when it 
was in their power. But, ſay you, Jeroboam's Act was ever had in deteſtation; 

Yes locked upon as an unjuſt revolt from a lawful Prince; he and his Succeſſors were 
accounted Retels, I confeſs we find his revolt from the true Worſhip of God 

often tound fault with; but I no where find him blam'd for revolting from Reho- 

laam; and his Succeſſors are frequently ſpolten of as wicked Princes, but not as 

Rebels. A#ing contrary to Law and Right, ſay you, cannot introduce, or etabliſh 

4 Right, I pray, what becomes then of your Right of Kings? Thus do you 
perpetually baffle your felt. You lay, Adulteries, Murders, Thefts are daily com- 

mitted <vith impunity. Are you not aware, that here you give an anſwer to your 

own Queſtion, how it comes to pals, that Tyrants do ſo often eſcape unpuniſhed? 

You ſay, Theſe Kings were Rebels, and yet the Prophets do no where diſſavade the 

People from their Allegiance... And why do you, ye raſcally falſe Prophet, endea- | 
your to perſwade the Peopic of England not to yield Obedience to their preſent | *I 
Magiſtrates, tho? in your opinion they are Rebels? , Engliſh Faction of Rob. | 
bers, ſay you, alledge for ibemſelves, that by ſome immediate Voice from Heaven, 
they were pet upon their bloody Enterprize. It is notoriouſly evident, that you were 
diſtracted when you wrote thele Lines; tor as you have pit the words together, 
they are neither Latin, nor Senſe. And that the Engliſb pretend to any ſuch 
warrant, as a Juſtification of their Actions, is one of thoſe many Lyes and Fic- 
tions that your Book is full of. But I proceed to urge you with Examples. Liô- 

. na, a great City revolted from Feram, becauſe he had forſaken God: *twas the 
King therfore that was guilty, not the City, nor is the City blam'd for it, He 
that conſiders the reaſon that's given why that City rejected his Government, 
muſt conchucle that the Holy Ghoſt rather approves of what they did, than con- 
demns them for it. Theſe kind of revolts are no precedents, ſay you. But why 
were you then fo vain, as to promiſe in the beginning of this Chapter, that you 
would argue from Examples, wheras all the Examples that you alledge, are meer 
Negatives, which prove nothing? and when we urge Examples that are ſolid 
and poſitive, you ſay they are no Precedents. Who would endure ſuch a way 
of arguing? You challenged us at precedents; we produced them; and what 
do you do? You hang back, and get out of the way. I proceed: Zeb at the 
Command of a Prophet, flew a King; nay, he ordered the death of Abaziah, 
his own Liege Prince. If God would not have Tyrants put to death by their 
own Subjects, if it were a wicked thing ſo to do, a thing of a bad Example; 
why did God himſelf command it? It he commanded it, it was a lawful, com- 

zendable, and a praiſe-worthy Action. It was not therfore lawful to kill a 
Tyrant, becauſe God commanded it; but God commanded it, becauſe, antece- 
ently to his Command, it was a juſtifiable and a lawful Action. Again, Tehaiada 
the High- Prieſt did not ſcruple to depoſe Athaliah, and Kill her, tho' ſhe had been 
ſeven years in actual Poſſeſſion of the Crown. But, ſay you, ſhe took upon her the 
Government when ſhe bad no Right toit. And did not you ſay your ſelf, but a while 
azo, That Tiberius aſſumed the Sovereignty when it belonged not at all to him? 
And yet you then affirm'd, that according to our Saviour's Doctrine, we ought 
to yield Obedience to ſuch Tyrants as he was. *Twere a moſt ridiculous thing 
to imagine, that a Prince, who gets in by Uſurpation, may lawfully be depoſed; 
but one that rules tyrannically may not. But, ſay you, Athaliah cou'd not poſſi- 
bly reign according to the Law of the Jewiſh Kingdom, Thou ſpalt ſet over thee 4 
King » fays God Almighty ; he does not ſay, Thou ſhalt ſet over thee a Queen, If 
this Argument have any weight, I may as well ſay, the Command of God was, 

Vor. I. ; Rrr chat 
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that the People ſhould ſet over themſelves a King, not a Tyrant. So that I'm 
even with you. Amazias was a ſlothful, idolatrous Prince, and was put to death 
not by a few Conſpirators; but rather, it ſhould ſeem, by the Nobility arid 
by the Body of the People. For he fled from Jeruſalem, had none to ſtand jy: 
him, and they purſued him to Lachiſo: They took Counſel againſt him, ſays 4. 
Hiſtory, becauſe he had forſaken God: And we do not find that Azarias his 
Son proſecuted thoſe that had cut off his Father. You quote a great many fri- 
volous paſſages out of the Rabbins, to prove that the Kings of the Fews were ſy. 
perior to the Sanbedrim. You do not conſider Zedekiab's own words, erm. 38 
The King is not he that can do any thing againſt you. So that this was the Prince“, 
own ſtile. Thus he confeſſed himſelf interior to the great Council of the Realcn 
Perhaps, ſay you, he meant that he durſt not deny them any thing for fear of Seditim. 
But what does your perhaps ſignify, whoſe moſt poſitive aflerting any thine is 
not worth a Louſe? For nothing in Nature can be more fickle and inconſiſtent than 
you are, How oft have you appear'd in this Diſcourſe inconſiſtent with your 
ſelf; unſaying with one Breath what you had ſaid with another? Here, again 
you make Compariſons betwixt King Charles, and ſome of the good Kings of 
Judah. You ſpeak contemptibly of David, as if he were not worthy to come 
in competition with him. Confider David, ſay you, an Adulterer, a Murderer; 
King Charles was guilty of no ſuch Crimes. Solomon his Son, who was accounted 
wiſe, & c. Who can with patience hear this filthy, raſcally Fool, ſpeak ſo irre- 
verently of Perſons eminent both in Greatneſs and Piety ? Dare you compare 
King David with King Charles ; a molt religious King and Prophet, with a Su- 
pcrititious Prince, and who was but a Novice in the Chriſtian Religion; a moſt 
prudent wife Prince with a weak one ; a valiant Prince with a cowardly one ; 


finally, a moſt juſt Prince with a moſt unjuſt one? Have you the impudence to 


commend his Chaſtity and Sobricty, who is known to have committed all man- 
ner of I.ewdnets in company with his Confident the Duke of Buckingham? It were 
to no purpoſe to enquire into the private Actions of his Life, who publicly at 
Plays would embrace and Kits the Ladies laſciviouſly, and handle Virgins and 
Matrons Breaſts, not to mention the reſt? I adviſe you therfore, you counter- 
feit Plutarch, to abſtain from ſuch like Parallels, leſt Ibe forced to publiſh thoſe 
things concerning King Charles, which I am willing to conceal. Hitherto we 
have entertain'd our ſelves with what the People of the Jews have acted or at- 
tempted againſt Tyrants, and by what Right they did it in thoſe times, when 
God himſelf did immediately, as it were, by his Voice from Heaven govern 
their Commonwealth. The Ages that ſucceeded, do not afford us any Autho- 
rity, as from themſelves, but confirm us in our Opinion by their imitating the 
Actions of their Fore-fathers, For after the Babylonih Captivity, when God 
did not give any new command concerning the Crown, tho? the Royal Line was 
not extinct, we find the People returning to the old Mofaical Form of Govern- 
ment again. They were one while Tributaries to Autiochus, King of Syria; 
yet when he enjoin'd them things that were contrary to the Law ot God, they 
reſiſted him, and his Deputics, under the Conduct of their Prieſts, the Macce- 
bees, and by force regain'd their former L. iberty. After that, whoever was ac- 
counted molt worthy of it, had the Principality conferr'd upon him. Till at 
laſt, Hircanus the Son of Simon, the Brother of Judah, the Meccahee, having 
ſpoiled David's Sepulchre, entertain'd foreign Soldiers, and began to invelt the 
Prieſthood with a kind of Regal Power. After whoſe time his Son Ariſtabulas 
was the firſt that aſſum'd the Crown; he was a Tyrant indced, and yet the Peo- 


o ſtirred not againſt him, which is no great wonder, for he reigned but one 


car. And he himſelf being overtaken with a grievous Diſeaſe, and repenting 
of his own Cruelty and Wickednets, deſired nothing more than to die, and 
had his wiſh, His Brother Alexander ſucceeded him; and againft hin, you ſay, 
the People raiſed no Injurrefion, tho* he were a Tyrant too. And this Lye might 
have gone down withus, it Zoſephus's Hiſtory had not been extant. We ſhould 
then have had no memory of thoſe times, but what your Jo/ippus would afford 
us, out of whom you tranſcribe a few ſenſeleſs and uſelels A pothegms of the 
Phariſees. The Hiſtory is thus: Alexander adminiſtred the Public Affairs ill, 
both in War and Peace; and tho* he kept in pay great numbers of Piſidiaus and 
C:licians, yet could he not protect himſelf from the Rage of the People: but 
whilſt he was ſacrificing they fell upon him, and had almoſt ſmother'd him 0 
© 
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Boughs of Palm-trees and Citron-trees, Afterward the whole Nation made 
War upon him ſix Years, during which time, when many thouſands of the 
ens had been ſlain, and he himſelf being at length deſirous of Peace, demand- 
"4 of them, what they would have him do to ſatisfy them; they told him no- 
thing could do that, but his Blood, nay, that they ſhould hardly pardon him 
after his death. ; This Hiſtory you perceiv*d was not for your purpoſe, and ſo 
you put it off with a few Phariſaical Sentences ; when it had been much better, 
cither to have let it quite alone, or to have given a true Relation of it : but you 
traſt to Lyes more than to the Truth of your Cauſe. Even thoſe eight hundred 
Phariſees, whom he commanded to be crucified, were of their number that had 
taken up Arms againſt him. And they with the reſt of the People had ſolemnly 
proteſted, that if they could ſubdue the King's Forces, and get his Perſon into 
their power, they would put him to death. After the death of Alexander, his 
Wife Alexandra tool the Government upon her, as Athaliah had formerly done, 
not according to Law (for you have confeſſed, that the Laws of the Fews admit- 
ted not a Female to wear the Crown) but ſhe got it partly by force, for ſhe 
maintain'd an Army of Foreigners; and partly by favour, for ſhe had brought 
over the Phariſees to her Intereſt, which tort of Men were of the greateſt Au- 
thority with the People. Them ſhe had made her own, by putting the Power 
into their Hands, and retaining to her ſelf only the Name. Juſt as the Scotch 
Preſbyterians lately allowed Charles the Name of King, but upon condition, 
chat he would let them be King in eſfect. After the death of Alexandra, Hyrca- 
aus and Ariſtobulus, her Sons, contended for the Sovereignty : Ariſtobulus was 
more induſtrious, and having a greater Party, forced his Elder Brother out of 
the Kingdom, A while after, when Pompey paſſed through Syria, in his return 
from the Mithridatic War; the Zews, ſuppoſing they had now an opportunity of 
regaining their Liberty, by referring their Cauſe to him, diſpatch an Embaſſy 
to him in their own Names; they renounce both the Brothers; complain that 
they had enſlaved them. Pompey depoſed Ariſiobulus, leaves the Prieſthood, and 
ſuch a Principality as the Laws allowed to Hyrcanus the Elder. From that time 
forward he was called High-Prieſt, and Erhnarcha, After theſe times in the 
Reign of Archelaus, the Son of Herod, the Jeus ſent fifty Ambaſſadors to Au- 
giqtus Ceſar; accuſed Herod that was dead, and Archelaus his Son, that then 
reigned 3 they depoſed him as much as in them lay, and petition'd the Empe- 
ror, that the People of the Jews might be govern'd without a King. Cæſar was 
moved at their entreaty, and did not appoint a King over them, but a Gover- 
nour, whom they called an Ethnarch. When that Governour had preſided ten 
years over Judea, the People ſent Ambaſſadors again to Rome, and accuſed him 
of Tyranny, Cæſar heard them graciouſly 3 ſent tor the Governour, condemn'd 
him to perpetual Exile, and baniſhed him to Vienna. Anſwer me now, that 
People that accuſed their own Princes, that defir'd their Condemnation, that 
defir'd their Puniſhment, would not they themſelves rather, if it had been in 
their power, and that they might have had their choice; would not they, I ſay, 
rather have put them to death themſelves ? You do not deny, but that the Peo- 
ple, and the Nobles often took up Arms againſt the Roman Deputies, when by 
their Avarice, or their Cruelty, their Government was burdenſome and op- 
8 But you give a ridiculous reaſon for this, as all the reſt of yours are. 
01 ſay, They were not yet accuſlomed to the Jote; very like they were not, under 
Alexander, Herod, and his Son. But, ſay you, they would not raiſe War againſt 
Caius Ceſar, nor Petronius. I confeſs they did not, and they did very prudent- 
Iy in abſtaining, for they were not able. Will you hear their own words upon 
that occaſion ? Je will not make Wor, ſay they, becauſe we cannot. That thing | 
which they themſelves acknowledge, they retrain'd from for want of Ability | 
Jou, falſe Hypocrite, pretend they abſtain'd from out of Religion. Then 
with a great deal of toil you do juſt nothing at all; for you endeavour to 
prove out of the Fathers (tho? you had done it as ſuperficially before) that 
Kings are to be prayed for. That good Kings are to be pray*d for, no Man de- 
mes; nay, and bad ones too, as long as there are any hopes of them: ſo we 
ought to pray for Highway-men, and for our Enemies. But how ? Not that 
they may plunder, ſpoil and murder us; but that they may repent. We pray 
oth for Thieves and Enemies; and yet who ever dreamt but that it was Jaw- 
tu] 5 put the Laws in execution againſt one, and to fight againſt the other? 
OL. 1, N 
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I value not the Egyptian Liturgy that you quote; but the Prieſt that you men; 

who prayed that Commodus might ſucceed his Father in the Empire, did vor = 2 
for any thing in my opinion, but imprecated all the miſchiefs imaginable L nl 
Roman State. You ſay, that we have broken our Faith, which we engaged more th : 
ence in ſolemn Aſſemblies to preſerve the Authority and Majeſty of the King, But * 
cauſe hereafter you are more large upon that ſubject, I ſhall paſs it by in 5 
place; and talk with you when you come to it again. You return then to the 
Fathers; concerning whom take this in ſhort, Whatever they ſay, which i 
not warranted by the Authority of the Scriptures, or by good Reaſon, ſhall beg 
no more regard with me, than if any other ordinary Man had ſaid it. The ft 
that you quote is Tertullian, who is no Orthodox Writer, notorious for man 
errors; whoſe authority, if he were of your opinion, would ſtand you in ny 
ſtead. But what ſays he? He condemns Tumults and Rebellions. So do we 
But in ay ing ſo, we do not mean to deſtroy all the People's Rights and Privy. 
leges, all the Authority of Senates, the Power of all Magiſtrates, the King or 
excepted, The Fathers declaim againſt Seditions rafſhly raiſed, by the giddy 
heat of the multitude ; they ſpeak not of the inferior Magiſtrates, of Senates. 0. 
Parlaments encouraging the People to a lawful oppoling of a Tyrant. Hence 
Ambroſe, whom you quote; “ Not to reſiſt, ſays he, but to weep and to figh 
<* theſe are the Bulwarks of the Prieſthood ; what one is there of our little num. 
ber who dares ſay to the Emperor, I do not like your Laws? This is not 4. 
* lowed the Prieſts, and ſhall Lay- men pretend to it?“ *Tis evident of what torr 
of Perſons he ſpeaks, viz. of the Prieſts, and ſuch of the People as are private 
Men, not of the Magiſtrates. You ſee by how weak and prepoſterous a reaſon 
he lighted a Torch as it were to the diſſenſions that were atterwards to ariſe be- 
twixt the Laity and the Clergy concerning even Civil or Temporal Laws. But 
becauſe you think you preſt hardeſt upon us with the Examples of the Primitive 
Chriſtians z who tho? they were haraſſed as much as a People could be, yet, you 
ſay, hey never took up Arms ayacyſt the Emperor: I will make it appear, in the 
firit place, that for the molt part they could not: Secondly, that whenever they 
could, they did: And thirdly, that whether they did or did not, they were ſuch 


ly 


a ſort of People, as that their example deſerves but to have little ſway with us. 


Firſt ther fore, no Man can be ignorant of this, that when the Commonwealth 
of Kome expired, the whole and ſovereign power in the Empire was ſettled inthe 
Emperor; that all the Soldiers were under his pay; inſomuch that if the whole 
Body of the Senate, the Equeſtrian Order, and all the common Pcople had endea- 
voured to work a change, they might have made way for a maſſacre of themſelves, 
but could not in any probability retrieve their loſt Liberty : for the Empire 
would {till have continued, tho? they might perhaps have been ſo lucky as to have 
kilPd the Emperor. This being ſo, what could the Chriſtians do? *Tis true, 
there were a great many of them; but they were diſperſed, they were generally 
Perſons of mean quality, and but of ſmall intereſt in the World. How many of 
them would one Legion have been able to keep in awe? Could ſo inconſiderable 
a body of Men as they were in thole days, ever expect to accompliſh an Enter- 
prize that many famous Generals, and whole Armies of tried Soldiers had loſt 
their lives in attempting? When about 300 years after our Saviour's Nativity, 
which was near upon 20 years before the Reign of Conſtantine the Great, when 
Diocleſian was Emperor, there was but one Chriſtian Legion in the whole Ke. 
man Empire; which Legion, for no other reaſon than becauſe it conſiſted c- 
Chriſtians, was ſlain by the reſt of the Army at a Town in France called Ocauu- 
rum, The Chriſtians, ſay you, conſpir'd not with Caſſius, with Albinus, with Niger; 
and does Tertu/lian think they merited by not being willing to loſo their lives in 
the quarrels of Infidels? *T's evident therfore that the Chriſtians could not iree 
themſelves from the yoke of the Roman Emperors ; and it could be no ways ad- 
vantageous to their intereſt to conſpire with Infidels, as long as Heathen Em- 
perors reign'd. But that afterwards the Chriſtians made war upon T yrants, 
and defended themſelves by force of Arms when there was occaſion, and many, 


times revenged upon Tyrants their Enormities, I am now about to make appear. 


In the &r(t place, Conſtantine being a Chriſtian, made war upon Licinius, and cut 
him ott, who was his Partner in the Sovereign Power, becauſe he moleſted the 
Faftern Chriſtians; by which act of his he declared thus much at lealt, that 
on; Mag iſtrate might punith another : For he for his Subjects ſake puniſhed <2 
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ein, who to all intents was as abſolute in the Empire as himſelf, and did not 
leave the vengeance to God alone: Licinius might have done the ſame to Conſtan- 
tine, if there had been the like occaſion, So then, if the matter be not wholly 
reſerved to God's own Tribunal, but that Men have ſomething to do in the caſe, 
why did not the Parlament of England ſtand in the ſame relation to King Charles, 
that Conſtantine did to Licinius? The Soldiers made Conſtantine what he was: 
But our Laws have made our Parlaments equal, nay, ſuperior to our Kings. 
The Inhabitants of Constantinople reſiſted Conſtantius an Arian Emperor, by 
force of Arms, as long as they were able; they oppoſed Hermogenes whom he 
had ſent with a Military power to depoſe Paul an Orthodox Biſhop ; the houſe 
whither he had beraken himſelf for ſecurity, they fired about his ears, and at 
Jaſt killed him right-out. Conſtans threaten'd to make war upon his Brother 
Conſtantius, unleſs he would reſtore Paul and Athanaſius to their Biſhoprics. 

You ſee thoſe holy Fathers, when their Biſhoprics were in danger, were not a- £3 
ſharned to ſtir up their Prince's own Brother to make War upon him. Not long 
after, the Chriſtian Soldiers, who then made whom they would Emperors, put 
to death Conſtans the Son of Conſtantinus, becauſe he behaved himſelf diſſolutely 
and proudly in the Government, and tranſlated the Empire to Magnentius. 
Nay, thoſe very perſons that ſaluted Julian by the name of Emperor, againſt 
Conftantius's will, who was actually in poſſeſſion of the Empire, (for Julian was 
not then an Apoſtate, but a virtuous and valiant perſon) are they not amongſt 
the number of thoſe Primitive Chriſtians, whoſe Example you propole to us tor 
our imagination? Which action of theirs, when Cenſtantius by his Letters to the 
People very ſharply and earneitly torbad, (which Letters were openly read to 
them) they all cried out unanimouſly, That themſelves had but done what the 
Provincial Magiſtrates, the Army, and the Authority of the Commonwealth 
had decreed. The ſame perſons declared War againſt Conſtantius, and contri- 
buted as much as in them lay, to deprive him both of his Government and his 
Life. How did the Inhabitants of Antioch behave themſelves, who were none 
of the worſt fort of Chriſtians ? Pl warrant you they pray'd for Julian, after 
he became an Apoſtate, whom they uſed to rail at in his own preſence, and 
ſcoffing at his long Beard bid him make Ropes of it: Upon the news of whoſe 
death they offer*d public Thankſgivings, made Feaſts, and gave other public 
Demonſtrations of Joy. Do you think they uſed when he was alive to pray for 
the continuance of his life and health? Nay, is it not reported, that a Chriſti- 
an Soldier in his own Army was the Author of his death? Sozomen, a Writer 
of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, does not deny it, but commends him that did it, if the 
Fact were ſo: For it is no wonder, /ays he, that ſome of his own Soldiers 
* might think within himſelf, that not only the Greeks, but all Mankind hitherto 
* had agreed that it was a commendable action to kill a Tyrant; and that they 

* deſerve all men's praiſe, who are willing to die themſelves to procure the liber- ' 

* ty of all others: So that that Soldier ought not rathly to be condemned, 
* who in the Caule of God and of Religion, was ſo zealous and valiant. Theſe 
are the words of SoZomen, a good and religious Man of that age. By which we 
may eaſily apprehend what the general opinion of pious men in thoſe days was 
upon this poiat. Ambroſe himſelf being commanded by the Emperor Valenti- 
nan the Younger, to depart from Milan, retuſed to obey him, but defended 
himſelf and the Palace by force of Arms againſt the Emperor's Officers, and 
took upon him, contrary to his own Doctrine, to reſiſt the higher powers. There 
was a great ſedition raiſed at Conſtantinople againſt the Emperor Arcadius, more 
than once, by reaſon of Chryſoſtom's Exile. Hitherto I have ſhewn how the Pri- 
mitive Chriſtians behaved themſelves towards T'yrants ; how not only the Chri- 
ſtian Soldiers, and the People, but the Fathers of the Church themſelves, have 
both made War upon them, and oppoſed them with force, and all this before St. 
Auſtin's time: for you your ſelf are pleaſed to go down no lower; and ther- 
fore I make no mention of Valentinian the Son of Placidia, who was ſlain by 
aximus a Senator, for committing Adultery with his Wife; nor do I mention 
Avitus the Emperor, whom, becauſe he diſbanded the Soldiers, and betook 
himſelf wholly to a luxurious life, the Roman Senate immediately 2 e be- 
caule theſe things came to paſs ſome years after St. Auſtin's death, Hut all this 
Swe you: Suppoſe I had not mentioned the practice of the Primitive Chriſti- 
zus; fuppoſe they never had ſtirred in oppoſition to Tyrants ſuppoſe _ 
*. 
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were Chriſtians, and lived in that Age which you call Evangelical, and whoſe 
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had accounted it unlawful ſo to do; I will make it appear that they were not ſuch 
Perſons, as that we ought to rely upon their Authority, or can ſafely follow their 
Example. Long before Conſtantine's time the generality of Chriſtians had loſt much 
of the Primitive Sanctity and Integrity both of their Doctrine and Manners, Af 
terwards, when he had vaſtly enriched the Church, they began to fall in love with 
Honour and Civil Power, and then the Chriſtian Religion went to wrack. Firſt 
Luxury and Sloth, and then a great droveof Hereſies and Immoralities broke lool 
among them; and theſe begot Envy, Hatred and Diſcord, which abounded ever; 
where. At laſt, they that were linked together into one Brotherhood by thar 
holy band of Religion, were as much at variance and ſtrife among themſclves a. 
the moſt bitter Enemies in the world could be. No reverence for, no conſide. 
ration of their duty was left amongſt them : the Soldiers and Commanders of 
the Army, as oft as they pleaſed themſelves, created new Emperors, and ſome- 
times killed good ones as well as bad. I nced not mention ſuch as Yeranzi; 
Maximus, Eugenius, whom the Soldiers all of a ſudden advanced and made ther, 
Emperors; nor Gratian, an excellent Prince; nor Valentinian the younger, who 
was none of the worlt, and yet were put to death by them. It is true, theſe 
things were acted by the Soldiers, and Soldiers in the Field; but thoſe Soldiers 


example you propoſe to us for our imitation, Now you ſhall hear how the Cler. 
gy managed themſelves: Paſtors and Biſhops, and ſometimes thoſe very Fathers 
whom we admire and extol to ſo high a degree, every one of whom was a Lea. 
der of their ſeveral Flocks; thoſe very men, I ſay, tought for their Biſhoprics, 
as Tyrants did for their Sovereignty; ſometimes throughout the City, ſometime: 
in the very Churches, ſometimes at the Altar, Clergy-men and Lay-men fought 
promiſcuouſly they ſlew one another, and great ſlaughters were made on both 
ſides. You may remember Damaſus and Urciſiuus, who were Contemporaricz 
with Ambroſe. It would be too long to relate the tumultuary Inſurrections of the 
Inhabitants of Conſtantinople, Antioch, and Alexandria, eſpecially thoſe under 
the Conduct and Management of Qrillus, whom you extol as a Preacher up of 
Obedience; when the Monks in that Fight, within the City, had almoſt lain 
Oreſtes, Theodoſius's Deputy. Now who can ſufficiently wonder at your Impu- 
dence, or Careleſſneſs and Neglect? * Ji St. Auſtin's lime, ſay you, and lower 
«© down then the Age that he lived in, there is not any mention extant in Hiſtory, if 
any private Perſon, of any Commander, or of any number of Conſpirators, that have 
« put their Prince to death, er taken up Arms againſt him.” I have named to you 
out of known and approved Hiſtories, both private Perſons and Magiſtrates, 
that with their own hands have ſlain not only bad, but very good Princes: 
Whole Armies of Chriſtians, many Biſhops among them, that haz Hough a- 
gainſt their own Emperors. You produce ſome of the Fathers, that with a 
-rcat Rouriſh of words, perſwade or boaſt of Obedience to Princes: And 1, 
on the other ſide, produce both thoſe ſame Fathers, and others beſides 
them, that by their actions have declined Obedience to their Princes, even 
in lawful things; have defended themſelves with a Military Force againſt them; 
others that have oppoſed forcibly, and wounded their Deputies z others that 
being Competitors tor Biſhoprics, have maintained Civil Wars againſt one ano- 
ther: As if it were lawful for Chriſtians to wage War with Chriſtians for 4 
Biſhopric, and Citizens with Citizens; but unlawful to fight againit a Tyrant, 
in detence of our Liberty, of our Wives and Children, and of our Lives them- 
ſelves. Who would own ſuch Fathers as theſe? You produce St. Auſtin, who 
you fay, aſſerts that he Power of a Maſter over his Servants, and a Prince over 45 
Subjetts, is one and the ſame thing. But I anſwer ; If St. Auſtin aſſert any ſuch 
thing, he aſſerts what neither our Saviour, nor any of his Apoſtles ever aſſerted; 
tho? for the confirmation of that Aſſertion, than which nothing can be more talle, 
he pretends to rely wholly upon their Authority. The three or four Jaſt Pages 
of this Fourth Chapter, are ſtuffed with meer Lyes, or things careleſly and 
looſely put together, that are little to the purpoſe : And that every one that 
reads them, will diſcover by what has been ſaid already. For what concerns 
the Pope, againſt whom you declaim ſo loudly, I am content you ſhould bawl at 
him, till you are hoarſe. But wheras you endeavour to perſwade the 1910- 
rant, that all that called themſelves Chriſtians, yielded an entire obedience 10 Princes, 
*hether good or bad, till the Papal Pawer grew tothat height, that it was _— es 
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ſeperior to that of the Civil Magiſtrate, and till be took upon him to abſolve Subjects 
trom their Allegiance : I have ſufficiently proved by many Examples before and 
fince the age that St. Auguſtine lived in, that nothing can be more falſe. Neither 
docs that ſeem to have much more truth in it, which you ſay in the laſt place; 
v.. That Pope Zachary abſolved the French-men from their Oath of Allegiance totheir 
Kg. For Francis Hottoman, who was both a French-man and a Lawyer, and a 
very learned man, in the 13th Chapter of his Francogallia,, denies that either 
Chilperic was depoſcd, or the Kingdom tranſlated to Pepin by the Pope's Autho- 
rity ; and he proves out of very ancient Chronicles of that Nation, that the 
whole affair was tranſacted in the great Council of the Kingdom, according to 
the original Conſtitution of that Government. Which being once done, the 
trench Hiltories, and Pope Zachary himſelf, deny that there was any neceſſity of 
ablolving his Subjects from their Allegiance, For not only Hottoman, but Guic- 
ard, a very eminent Hiſtorian of that Nation, informs us, that the ancient 
Records of the Kingdom of France teſtify, that the Subjects of that Nation 
upon the firſt inſtitution of Kingſhip amongſt them, reſerved a power to them- 
ſelyes, both of chuſing their Princes, and of depoſing them again, if they thought 
tit: And that the Oath of Allegiance which they took, was upon this expreſs 
condition; 10 wit, that the King ſhould likewiſe perform what at his Corona- 
tion he ſwore to do, So that it Kings by miſgoverning the People committed 
to their charge, firſt broke their own Oath to their Subjects, there needs no Po 
todiſpenſe with the People's Oaths; the Kings themfelves by their own perfidi- 
ouſneſs having abſolved their Subjects. And finally, Pope Zachary himſelf in a 
Letter of his to the French, which you your ſelf quote, renounces, and aſcribes 
tothe People that Authority which you ſay he aſſumes to himſelf : For, © if a 
« Prince be accountable to the People, being beholden to them for his Royalty; 
if the Prople, ſince they make Kings, have the ſame Right to depoſe them, 
as the very words oi that Pope are; it is not likely that the French-men would by 
any Oath depart in the lcaſt from that ancient Right, or ever tie up their own 
hands, ſo as not to have the ſame Right that their Anceſtors always had, to de- 
pole bad Princes, as well as to honour and obey good ones; nor is it likely that 
they thought themſelves obliged to yield that Obedience to Tyrants, which 
they ſwore to yield only to good Princes. A People obliged to Obedience by 
ſuch an Oath, is diſcharged of that Obligation, when a lawful Prince be- 
comes a Tyrant, or gives himſelf over to Sloth and Voluptuouſneſs ; the 
rule of Juſtice, the very Law of Nature diſpenſes with ſuch a People's Alle- 
giance. So that even by the Pope's own opinion, the People were under no 
Obligation to yield Obedience to Chi/peric, and conſequently had no need of a 
Diſpenſation. 


G HA F. . 


O' I am of opinion, Salmaſius, and always was, that the Law of God 

does exactly agree with the Law of Nature; ſo that having ſhown what 
the Law of God is, with reſpect to Princes, and what the practice has been of 
the People of God, both Jews and Chriſtians, I have at the ſame time, and by 
the ſame diſcourſe, made appear what 1s moſt agreeable ro the Law of Nature: 
yet becauſe you pretend to confute us moſt powerfully by the Law of Nature, I will 
be content to admit that to be neceſſary, which before I had thought would be 


lupertivous; that in this Chapter I may demonſtrate, that nothing is more 


ſunab e to the Law of Nature, than that Puniſhment be inflicted upon Tyrants. 
Which if I do not evince, I will then agree with you, that likewiſe by the Law 
of God they are exempt. I do not purpoſe to frame a long Diſcourſe of Na- 
ture in general, and the Original of Civil Societies; that Argument has been 
largely handled by many Learned Men, both Greek and Latin, But I ſhallen- 
deavour to be as ſhort as may be; and my deſign is not ſo much to confute you 
(who would willing'y have ſpared this pains) as to ſhow that you confute your 
ſelf, and deſtroy your own Poſitions, I'll begin with that firſt Poſition which 
You lay down as a Fundamental, and that ſhall be the Ground-work of mY en- 
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ſuing Diſcourſe. The Law of Nature, ſay you, is a Principle imprinted a ail 
mens minds, to regard the good of all Mankind, confidering men as united together : 
Societies. But this innate Principle cannot procure that common good, wnleſ; 2 2 
are people that muſt be governed, ſo that very Principle aſcertain who ſpall govern them 
To wit, leſt the ſtronger oppreſs the weaker, and thoſe perſons, who for their 
mutual Safety and Protection have united themſelves together, ſhould be di. 
united and divided by Injury and Violence, and reduced to a beſtial ſav 
gain, This I ſuppole is what you mean. Out of the number of thoſe : 
into one body, you ſay, there muſt needs have been ſome choſen, who excelled the roſt in 
Wiſdom and Valeur ;, that they either by force, or by perſwafion, might rejtrain ; * 
that were refrattory, and keep them within due bounds, Sometimes it ce, fo fell out 
that one ſingle Perſon, whoſe Conduct and Valour was extraordinary, might be allt t 
do this, and ſometimes more aſſiſted one another with their Aivice and & ounjel, Bui 
fince it is impoſſible that any one man ſhould order all things himſelf, there was a nette 
of his conſulting with others, and taking ſome into part of the Government <:ith him; f. 
So that whether a fingle perſon reign, or whether the Supreme Power reſile in the did of 
the People, fince it is impaſſible that ell ſhould adminiſter the affairs of the Common wea'th, 
or that one man ſhould do all, the Government does always lie upon the ſhoulders of in. 
ny. And afterwards you ſay, both Forms of Government, whether by many ur a 
few, or by a fingle perſon, are equally according to the Law of Nature; far boib fro- 
ceed from the ſame Principle of Nature, viz. Wat it is impuſjible for any ſingle per in 
fo to govern alone, as not to admit others into @ ſhare ef the Government ith hi. 
Tho? I might have taken all this our of the third Book of Ariſtetle's Politics, 
I choſe rather to tranſcribe it out of your own Book ; for you Role it from him, 
as Prometheus did fire from Jupiter, to the ruin of Monarchy, and overtyrow 
of your ſelf, and your own opinion. For enquire as diligently as you can for 
your life, into the Law of Nature, as you have deſcribed it, you will not {ind 
the leaſt. footſtep in it of Kingly Power, as you explain it. The Lr of Notes, 
ſay you, in ordering who ſhould govern others, reſpected the univerſet good of ul nau- 
kind, It did not then regard the private good of any particular perton, not of 
a Prince, ſo that the King is for the People, and conlequently the Peopie ſupe- 
rior to him; which being allowed, it is impoſſible that Princes ſhould have any 
right to oppreſs or enſlave the people; that the inferior ſhould have right to ty- 
rannize over the ſuperior, So that ſince Kings cannot pretend to any right to do 
mitchief, the right of the people mult be acknowledged according to the Law 
of Nature to be ſuperior to that of Princes; and therfore by the fame right, 
that before Kingſhip was known, men united their Strength and Counlels tor 
their mutual Safety and Defence; by the ſame right, that for the preſervation 
of all men's Liberty, Peace, and Safety, they appointed one or more to goverit 
the reſt; by the ſame right they may depoſe tho!e very perſons, whom for their 
Valour or Wildom they advanced to the Government, or any others that rule 
diſorderly, if they find them by reaſon of their ſlothfulneſs, folly, or impicty, 
unfit for Government: ſince Nature does not regard the good ot one, or 01 4 
tew, but of all in general. For what fort of perſons were they whom you ſuppote 
to have been choſen? You ſay, hey were ſuch as excelled in Courage and Conduityto 
wit, ſuch as by Nature ſeemed fitteſt tor Government; who by reaion of their ex- 
ceilent Wiſdom and Valour, were enabled to undertake ſo great a Charge. The 
conſequence of this I take to be, that Right of Succefiion is not by the Law of Na- 
ture; that no Man by the Law of Nature has right to be K ing, unleis he exccl all 
others in Wiſdom and Courage; that all ſuch as reign, and want thete qualihcati- 
ons, are advanced to the Government by Force or Faction; have no right by the 
1 aw of Nature to be what they are, but ought rather to be Slaves than Princes. 
For Nature appoints that wife Men ſhould govern Fools, not that wicked Men 
ſhould rule over good Men; Fools over wite Men: And corfeguently, they th. 
take the Government out of ſuch men's hands, act according to the Law d Na- 
tre. To what end Nature directs wiſe Men ſhould bear the Rule, you thall hear 
in your own words; viz. © That by Force or by Perſcraſſan, they may keep ft 
© os are truly, without due bounds.” But how ſhould he keep others within the 
bounds of their duty, that neglects, or is ignorant of, or wiliully acts contrary 
to his own? Alledge now, it you can, any dictate of Nature, by which we aue 
enjoined to neglect the wife Inſtitutions of che Law of Nature, aud have £0 
regard to them in Civil and Public Concerns, When we ſee what great ws of 
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mirable things Nature her ſelf effects in things that are inanimate and void of 


if ſenſe, rather than lole her end. Produce any Rule of Nature, or Natural 1 
in Juſtice, by which inferior Criminals ought to be puniſhed, but Kings and Prin- 
re ces to go unpuniſhed 3 and not only ſo, but tho? guilty of the greateſt Crimes 
. imaginable, be had in Reverenc, and almoſt adored. You agree, That all 
by Forms of Government, whether by many, or few, or by a ſingle perſon, are equally agree- 
1 able to the Law of Nature. So that the perſon of a King is not by the Law of 
tf Nature more ſacred than a Senate of Nobles, or Magiſtrates, choſen from a- 
4 monęſt the common people, who you grant may be puniſhed, and ought to be 
'n if they offend ; and conſequently, Kings ought to be ſo too, who are appoint- 
ie ed to rule for the very ſame end and purpoſe that other Magiſtrates are. For 
* fay you, Nature does not allow any ſingle perſon to bear rule ſo entirely, as not to have 
10 Partners in the Government. It does not therfore allow of a Monarch ; it does 
1 not allow one ſingle perſon to rule ſo, as that all others ſhould be in a ſlaviſh ſub- 


jection to his Commands only. You that give Princes fuch Partners in the Go- 
vernment, as in whom, to uſe your own words, the Government always reſides, do 
4 at the ſame time make others Colleagues with them, and equal to them ; nay, 
a and conſequently you ſettle a power in thoſe Colleagues of punithing, and of de- 
fing them. So that while you your ſelf go about, not to extol a Kingly Govern- 
ment, but to eſtabliſh it by the Law of Nature, you deſtroy it; no greater miſ- 
fortune could befall Sovereign Princes, than to have ſuch an Advocate as you are. 
Poor unhappy wretch! what blindneſs of mind has ſeiz'd you, that you ſhould 
unwittingly take ſo much pains to diſcover your knavery and folly, and make 
» it viſible to the world, (which before you conceaPd in ſome meaſure, and diſ- 
. guis'd) that you ſhould be ſo induſtrious to heap diſgrace and ignominy upon 
your ſelf? What offence does Heaven puniſh you for, in making you appear in 
public, and undertake the defence of a deſperate Cauſe, with ſo much impu- 
dence and childiſnneſs, and inſtead of defending it, to betray it by your igno- 
rance? What Enemy of yours would deſire to ſee you in a more forlorn, deſpi- 
cable condition than you are, who have no refuge left from the depth of miſery, 
but in your own imprudence and want of ſenſe, ſince by your unskilful and filly 
defence, you have rendered Tyrants the more odious and deteſtable, by aſcri- 
bing to them an unbounded liberty of doing miſchief with impunity ; and con- 
ſequently have created them more Enemies than they had before? But I return 
to your Contradictions. When you had reſolv'd with your ſelf to be ſo wicked 
as to endeavour to find out a Foundation for Tyranny in the Law of Nature, 
you ſaw a neceſſity of extolling Monarchy above other ſorts of Government; 
which you cannot go about to do, without doing as you uſe to do, that is, con- 
tradicting your ſelf, For having ſaid but a little before, That all Forms of Go- 
vernment, whether by more or fewer, or by a ſingle perſon, are equally according to the 
Law of Nature, now you tell us, that of all theſe ſorts of Government, that of a 
ſingle perſon is moſt natural: Nay, though you had ſaid in expreſs terms bur lately, 
Dat the Law of Nature does not allow that any Government ſhould refide entirely in 
one man. Now upbraid whom you will with the putting of Tyrants to death; 
7 ſince you your ſelf, by your own folly, have cut the Throats of all Monarchs, 
nay, even of Monarchy it ſelf. But it is not to the purpoſe for us here to diſ- 
pute which Form of Government is beſt, by one ſingle perſon, or by many. I 
confeſs many eminent and famous men have extolled Monarchy ; but it has al- 
| ways been upon this ſuppoſition, that the Prince were a very excellent perſon, 
and one that of all others deſerved beſt to reign ; without which Suppoſition, 
no Form of Government can be ſo prone to Tyranny as Monarchy is. And 
| wheras you reſemble a Monarchy to the Government of the World, by one 
| Divine Being, I pray anſwer me, Whether you tkink that any other can deſerve 
to be inveſted with a power here on Earth, that ſhall reſemble his power that 
governs the World, except ſuch a perſon as does infinitely excel all other Men, 
and both for Wiſdom an Goodnef in ſome meaſure reſemble the Deity ? and 
ſuch a perſon in my opinion, none can be but the Son of God himſelf. And 
Wheras you make a Kingdom to be a kind of Family, and make a compariſon 
wixt a Prince and the Maſter of a Family; obſerve how lame the Parallel is. 
Fora Maſter of a Family begot part of his Houſhold, at leaſt he feeds all thoſe 
are of his houſe, and upon that account deſerves to have the Government; 


the reaſon holds not in the caſe of a Prince; nay, *tis quite contrary, In 
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the next place, you propoſe to us for our imitation the example of inferiot 
Creatures, eſpecially of Birds, and amongſt them of Bees, which according t 
your ſkill in Natural Philoſophy, are a fort of Birds too; The Bees hare a Kip 
over them. The Bees of Trent you mean ; don't you remember ? all other Bro 
you your ſelf confeſs to be Commonwealths. But leave off playing the 450 
with Bees; they belong to the Mutes, and hate, and (you ſee) confüte ſuch a 
Beetle as you are. The Quails are under a Captain. Lay ſuch ſnares for YOU 
own Bitterns ; you are not Fowler good enough to catch us. Now you be i 
to be perſonally concerned. Gallus Gallinaceus, a Cock, ſay you, bas by: 05 
and Hens under him, How can that be, ſince you your ſelf that are Galla. an 
but too much Gallinaceus, by report cannot govern your own ſingle Hen, but let 
her govern you? So that if a Gallinaceus be a King over many Hens, you tlat 
are a ſlave to one, mult own your ſelf not to be ſo good is a Calli dor 
ſome Stercorarius Gallus, ſome Dunghil-Cock or other. For matter of Boaks 
there is no body publiſhes huger Dunghils than you, and you diſturb all prople 
with your ſhitten Cock-crow ; that's the only property in which you relemble 
a true Cock. I'll throw you a great many Barley-corns, if in ranſacking this 
Dunghil Book of yours, you can ſhow me but one Jewel. But why ould 1 
promiſe you Barley, that never peckt at Corn, as that honeſt plain Cock that 
we read of in Æſop, but at Gold, as that Roguey Cock in Plautus, though with 
a different event; for you found a hundred 7acohuſes, and he was ſtruck dend 
with Euclio's Club, which you deſerve more than he did. But let us go on; 
That ſame natural reaſon that deſigns the good and ſafety of all Mankind, requires, 
that whoever is once promoted to the Sovereignty, be preſerved in the poſſeſſion of it, 
Who ever queſt.on*d this, as long as his preſervation is conſiſtent with the ſafcty 
of all the reſt? But is it not obvious to all men that nothing can be more con- 
trary to natural reaſon than that any one man ſhould be preſerved and defended 
to the utter ruin and deſtruction of all others? But yet (you ſay) 1t 7s Letter 
keep and defend a bad Prince, nay one of the worſt that ever was, than to change lin 
for another; becauſe his ill Government cannot do the Commonwealth ſo much arm os 
the diſturbances will occaſton, which muſt of neceſſity be raiſed beſore the people can get 
rid of him. But what 1s this to the Right of Kings by the Law of Nature ? If 
Nature teaches me rather to ſuffer my ſelf to be robbed by Highwaymen, or if 
I ſhould be taken Captive by ſuch, to purchaſe my Liberty with all my Eſtate, 
than to fight with them for my life, can you infer from thence, that they have a 
natural right to rob and ſpoil me ? Nature teaches men to give way fometimes 
to the violence and outrages of Tyrants, the neceſſity of affairs ſometimes en- 
forces a Toleration with their enormities; what foundation can you find. in this 
forced patience of a Nation, in this compulſory ſubmiſſion, to build a Right 
upon, ter Princes to tyrannize by the Law of Nature ? That Right which Na- 
ture has given the people for their own preſervation, can you affirm that ſhe 
has inveſted Tyrants with for the people's ruin and deſtruction? Nature teaches 
us, of two evils to chuſe the leaſt ; and to bear with oppreſſion, as long as ther: 
is a neceſſity of ſo doing; and will you inter from hence, that Tyrants have 
ſome Right by the Law of Nature to oppreſs their Subjects, and go unpuniſh- 
ed, becauſe as circumſtances may fall out, it may ſometimes be a leis miſchict to 
bear with them than to remove them? Remember what your felt once wrote 
concerning Biſhops againſt a Jeſuit ; you were then of another opinion than you 
are now: I have quoted your words formerly; you there affirm that ſediticus 
Civil diſſenſions and diſcords of the Nobles and Common People againſt and among ft 
one another, are much more tolerable, and leſs miſchievous than certain miſery and de- 
ſtruction under the Government of a ſingle perſon, that plays the Tyrant, And you 
ſaid very true. For you had not then run mad; you had not then been bribed 
with Charles his Facobuſſes. You had not got the King*s-Evil. I ſhould tell yo! 
perhaps, if I did not know you, that you might be aſhamed thus to prevaricate, 
But you can ſooner burſt than bluſh, who have caſt off all ſhame tor a little pro. 
fir, Did you not remember, that the Commonwealth of the people of Kei: 
flouriſhed and became glorious when they had baniſhed their Kings? Could you 
poſſibly forget that of the Low Countries ? which after it had ſhook off the Yoke 
of the King of Spain, after long and tedious Wars, but crowned with ſucceſs, 
obtained its Liberty, and feeds ſuch a pitiful Grammarian as your ſelf with a 


Penſion : but not with a deſign that their Youth might be ſo n Dy At, 
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hiſtry, as tb chuſe rather to return to their former Slavery than inherit the 
borious Liberty which their Anceſtors purchaſed for them. May thoſe perni- 
at principles of yours be baniſhed with your ſelf into the moſt remote and 
---harous Corners of the World. And laſt of all, the Commonwealth of Eng- 
t might have afforded you an exam ple, in which Charles, who had been their 
Kin, after he had been taken captive in War, and was found incurable, was 
to death. But they have defaced and impoveriſp'd the Iſland with Civil broils and 
diſcords, which under its Kings was happy, and ſwam in Luxury. Yea, when it was 
almoſt buried in Luxury and Voluptuouſneſs, and the more inured thereto, that 
it might be enthralled the more eaſily 3 when its Laws were aboliſhed, and its 
Religion agreed to be ſold, they delivered it from Slavery. You are like him 
that publiſhed Simplicins and Epitetus in the ſame Volume; a very grave Stoic, 
who call an Iſland happy, becauſe it ſwims in Luxury, l'm ſure no ſuch Doctrine 
ever came out of Zeno's School. But why ſhould not you, who would give 
Kings a power of doing what they liſt, have liberty your ſelf to broach what 
new Philoſophy you pleate ? Now begin again to act your part. There never 
was in any King's Reign ſo much Blood ſpiit, ſo many Families ruined. All this is to 
be imputed to Charles, not to us, who firſt raiſed an Army of IJriſimen againſt 
us; who by his own Warrant authorized the 17h Nation to conſpire againſt 
the Engliſþ ; who by their means flew two hundred thouſand of his Eugliſb Sub- 
etz in the Province of Uſer, beſides what Numbers were ſlain in other parts of 
that Kingdom; who ſolicited two Armies towards the deſtruction of the Par- 
hument of England, and the City of Londen ; and did many other actions of 
Hoſtility before the Parliament and People had liſted one Soldier for the preſer- 
yation and defence of the Government, What Principles, what Law, what Re- 
ligion ever taught men rather to conſult their eaſe, to fave their Money, their 
Blood, nay their Lives themſelves, than to oppoſe an Enemy with force? for J 
make no difference between a Foreign Enemy and another, ſince both are equally 
dangerous and deſtructive to the good of the whole Nation. The People of 1/- 
rael faw very well, that they could not poſſibly puniſh the Benjamites tor mur- 


dering the Levite's Wife, without the loſs of many Men's Lives: And did that 


induce them to fit ſtill? Was that accounted a ſufficient Argument why they 
ſhould abſtain from War, from a very Bloody Civil War? Did they therfore 
ſuffer the death of one poor Woman to be unrevenged ? Certainly if Nature 
teaches us rather to endure the Government of a King, though he be never ſo 
bad, than to endanger the Lives of a great many Men 1n the recovery of our 
Liberty; it muſt teach us likewiſe not only to endure a Kingly Government, 
which is the only one that you argue ought to be ſubmitted to, but even an A- 
riſtocracy and a Democracy: Nay, and ſometimes it will perſuade us, to ſub- 
mit to a Multitude of Highwaymen, and to Slaves that mutiny. Fulvius and 
Rupilius, if your Principles had been received in their days, muſt not have en- 


gaged in the Servile War (as their Writers call it) after the Prætorian Armies 


were ſlain: Craſſus muſt not have marched againſt Sparticus, aſter the Rebels 
had deſtroyed one Roman Army, and ſpoiled their Tents : Nor muſt Pompey 
have undertaken the Pyratic War. But the State of Rome muſt have purſued the 
dictates of Nature, and muſt have ſubmitted to their own Slaves, or to the Py- 
rates rather than run the hazard of loſing ſome Men's Lives. You do not prove 
at all. that Nature has imprinted any ſuch notion as this of yours on the minds 
of Men: And yet you cannot forbear boding us ill luck, and denouncing the 
Wrath of God againſt us (which may Heaven divert, and inflict it upon your 
ſelf, and all ſuch Prognoſticators as you) who have puniſhed, as he deſerved, one 
that had the name of our King, but was in fact our implacable Enemy; and we 
have made Atonement for the death of ſo many of our Countrymen, as our Ci- 
vil Wars have occaſion'd, by ſhedding his Blood, that was the Author and 


' Cauſe of them. Then you tell us, that a Kingly Government appears to be 


more according to the Laws of Nature, becauſe more Nations, both in our days 
and of ol, have ſubmitted to that Form of Government, than ever did to any other. 
| anſwer, If that be ſo, it was neither the effect of any dictate of the Law of 
ature, nor was it in Obedience to any Command from God. God would not 
ſuffer his own People to be under a King; he conſented at laſt, but unwillingly : 
wat Nature and right Reaſon dictates, we are not to gather from the practice of 
moſt Nations, but of the wiſeſt and moſt prudent. The Grecians, the Romans, the 
OL, I, © 8112 Italians, 


doo 
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Italians, and Carthaginians with many other, have of their own accord, Out gx 
choice, preferr'd a Commonwealth to a Kingly Government; and theſe Ny, 
tions that I have named, are better inſtances than all the reſt. Hence Sulpiziy 
Severus ſays, * That the very name of a King was always very odious amo 

« freeborn People. But theſe things concern not our preſent purpoſe; nor many 
other Impertinences that follow over and over again. Pl make haſte to prot 
that by Examples, which I have proved already by Reaſon; viz, That i 
is. very agreeable to the Law of Nature, that Tyrants ſhould be puniſheg: 
and that all Nations, by the inſtinct of Nature, have puniſhed them; which 
will expoſe your Impudence, and make it evident, that you take a liberty to 
publiſh palpable downright Lyes, You begin with the Zgyptians ; and indeed, 
who does not ſee, that you play the Gipſy your ſelf throughout? Amongſt | 
ſay you, there is no mention extant of any King, that was ever flain by the People ing 
Popular Inſurrection, no War made upon any of their Kings by their Subjects, no tient 
made to depoſe any of them, What think you then of Ofiris, who perhaps was the 
firſt King that the Egyptians ever had? Was not he ſlain by his Brother Typher, 
and five and twenty other Conſpirators? And did not a great part of the Body 
of the People ſide with them, and fight a Battel with I and Orus, the late Kings 
Wife and Son? I paſs by Seſaſtris, whom his Brother had well nigh put to death, 
and Chemmis, and Cephrenes, againſt whom the People were deſervedly enraged; 
and becauſe they could not do it while they were alive, they threatned to texr 
them in pieces after they were dead. Do you think that a People that durſt hy 
violent hands upon good Kings, had any reſtraint upon them, either by the Light 
of Nature or Religion, from putting bad ones to death? Could they that threat 
ned to pull the dead Bodies of their Princes out of their Graves, when they ceaſed 
to do miſchief, (tho? by the Cuſtom of their own Country, the Corps of the mean. 
eſt Perſon was ſacred and inviolable) abſtain from inflicting Puniſhment upon 
them in their Life-time, when they were acting all their Villanies, if they had 
been able; and that upon ſome Maxim of the Law of Nature? I know you would 
not ſtick to anſwer me in the affirmative, how abſurd ſoever it be; but that you 
may not offer at it, I'll pull out your Tongue. Know then, that ſome Ages be- 
fore Cephrenes*s time, one Ammqaſis was King of Egypt, and was as great a Ty- 
rant, as who has been the greateſt; him the People bore with. This you are 
glad to hear; this is what you would be at. But hear what follows, my honeſt 
Tell-troth. I ſhall ſpeak out of Diodorus, They bore wwith him for ſome while, l. 
cauſe be was too ſtrong for them, But when A#iſanes King of Ethiopia made war 
upon him, they took that opportunity to revolr, ſo that being deſerted, he was 
eaſily ſubdued, and Egypt became an Acceſſion to the Kingdom of Ethiopia, You 
ſee the Egyptians, as ſoon as they could, took up Arms againſt a Tyrant; they 
Joined Forces with a Foreign Prince, to depoſe their own King, and diſinherit 
his Poſterity; they choſe to live under a moderate and good Prince, as Afiſents 
was, tho? a Foreigner, rather than under a Tyrant of their own. The ſame Feo- 
ple with a very unanimous Conſent took up Arms againſt Apries, another Tyrant, 
who relied upon Foreign Aids that he had hired to aſſiſt him. Under the Con. 
duct of Amaſis their General they conquered, and afterward ſtrangled him, and 
placed Amafis in the Throne. And obſerve this Circumſtance in the Hiſtory; 
Amaſis kept the Captive King a good while in the Palace, and treated him well: 
At laſt, when the People complain'd that he nouriſhed his own and their Ene- 
my; he delivered him into their hands, who put him to death in the manner I have 
mentioned, Theſe things are related by Herodotus and Diodorus. Where ate 
you now? Do you think that any Tyrant would not chuſe a Hatchet rather that 
a Halter? Afterwards, ſay you, when the Egyptians were brought into ſubjeftian If 


_. the Perſians, they. continued faithful to tbem; which is moſt falſe, they never were 


faithful to them: For in the fourth year after Camby/es had ſubdued them, they 
rebelled. Afterwards, when Xerxes had tamed them, within a ſhort time tle 
revolted from his Son Artaxerxes, and ſet up one Inarus to be their King. A. 
ter his death they rebell'd again, and created one Tachus King, and made vi 
upon Artaxerxes Mnemon. Neither were they better Subjects to their On 
Princes, for they depoſed Tachus, and conferr'd the Government upon his 0! 
Nectanebus, till at Ja Artaxerxes Ochus brought them the ſecond time under ſub- 


jection to the Perſian Empire. When they were under the Macedonian Empitt, 
they declared by their Actions, that Tyrants ought to be under ſome ny 
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They threw down the Statues and Images of Ptolemeus Phypſco, and would have 
killed him, but that the mercenary Army that he commanded, was too 
for them. His Son Alexander was forced to leave his Country by the meer vio- 
tence of the People, who were incenſed againſt him for killing his Mother. And 
the People of Alexandria dragged his Son Alexander out of the Palace, whoſe in- 
ſolent Behaviour gave juſt Offence, and killed him in the Theatre. And the ſame 
people depoſed Prolemæus Auletes for his many Crimes. Now fince it is impoſ- 
able that any Learned Man ſhould be ignorant of theſe things that are ſo general- 
Iy known 3 and ſince it is an inexcuſable Fault in Salmaſius to be ignorant of them, 
whoſe Profeſſion it is to teach them others, and whoſe very aſſerting things of 
this nature ought to carry in it ſelt an Argument of Credibility ; it is Cami a 
very ſcandalous thing (I ſay) either that ſo ignorant, illiterate a Blockhead, ſhould 
to the ſcandal of all Learning, profeſs himſelf, and be accounted a Learned 
Man, and obtain Safaries from Princes and States; or that ſo impudent and no- 
torious a Lyar ſhould not be branded with ſome particular mark of Infamy, and 
for ever baniſhed from the Society of learned and honeſt Men. Having ſearched 
among the Fgyptians for Examples, let us now conſider the Ethiopians their Neigh- 
bours. They adore their Kings, whom they ſuppoſe God to have appointed o- 
ver them, even as if they were a ſort of Gods: And yet whenever the Prieſts 
condemn any of them, they kill themſelves : And on that manner, fays Diodorus, 
they puniſh all their Criminals ; they put them not to death, but ſend a Miniſter 
of Juſtice to command them to deſtroy their own Perſons. In the next place, 
you mention the A/ſyrians, the Medes, and the Perfians, who of all others were 
moſt obſervant of their Princes: And you affirm, contrary to all Hiſtorians that 
have wrote any thing concerning thoſe Nations, That the Regal Power there, had 
an unbounded Liberty annexed to it, of doing what the King lifted. In the firſt place, 
the Prophet Daniel tells us, how the Babylonians expelled Nebuchadnezzar out of 
Human Society, and made him graze with the Beaſts, when his Pride grew to be 
inſufferable. The Laws of thoſe Countries were not intitled the Laws of their 
Kings, but the Laws of the Medes and Perfians ; which Laws were irrevocable, 
and the Kings themſelves were bound by them: Inſomuch that Darius the Mede, 
tho? he earneſtly deſired to have deliver'd Daniel from the hands of the Princes, 
yet could not effect it. Thoſe Nations, ſay you, thought it no ſufficient pretence to 
rejeft a Prince, becauſe he abuſed the Right that was inherent in him as he wasSovereign, 
But in the very writing of theſe words you are ſo ſtupid, as that with the ſame 
breath that you commend the Obedience and Submiſſiveneſs of thoſe Nations, of 
your own accord you make mention of Sardanapalus's being depriy*d of his Crown 
by Arbaces. Neither was it he alone that accompliſhed that pn wg ; for he 
had the afſiſtance of the Prieſts (who of all others were beſt verſed in the Law) 
and of the People; and it was wholly upon this account that he depoſed him, be- 


cꝛuſe he abuſed his authority and power, not by giving himſelf over to cruelty, - 


but to luxury and effeminacy. Run over the Hiſtories of Herodotus, Crefias, Di- 
ederus, and you will find things quite contrary to what you aſſert here; you will 
find that thoſe Kingdoms were deſtroy'd for the moſt part by Subjects, and not 
by Foreigners ; that the Aſſyrians were brought down by the Medes, who then 
vere their Subjects, and the Medes by the Perſians, who at that time were like- 
wiſe ſubject to them. You your ſelf confeſs, that Cyrus rebelPd, and that at the ſame 
time in divers parts of the Empire little upſtart Governments were formed by thoſe that 
ſoock off the Medes. But does this agree with what you ſaid before? Does this 
prove the obedience of the Medes and Perſians to their Princes, and that Jus Re- 
dium which you had aſſerted to have been univerſally receiv*d amongſt thoſe Na- 
ons? What Potion can cure this brain- ſick Frenzy of yours? You ſay, I ap- 
Peers by Herodotus how abſolute the Perſian Kings were. Cambyſes being deſirous to 
marry his Siſters, conſulted with the Judges, who were the Interpreters of the 
Laws, to whoſe Deciſion all difficult matters were to be referr'd. What anſwer 
had he from them ? They told him, they knew no Law which permitted a Bro- 
ther to marry his Siſter ; but another Law they knew, that the Kings of Perfia 
might do what they liſted. Now to this I anſwer, if the Kings of Perſia were 


really lo abſolute, what need was there of any other to interpret the Laws, be- 


Ss the King himſelf ? Thoſe ſuperfluous unneceſſary Judges would have had 
their abode and reſidence in any other place rather than in the Palace, where oy 
verealtogether uſeleſs. Again, if thoſe Kings might do whatever they would, 
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it is not credible that ſo ambitious a Prince as Cambyſes was, ſhould be ſo igno⸗ 
rant of that grand Prerogative, as to conſult with the Judges, whether what he 


deſired were won Ih, © to Law, What was the matter then ? either they de. 

ſigned to humour the King, as you ſay they did, or they were afraid to croſs h 

inclination, which is the account that Herodotus gives of it; and ſo told him d p 
ſuch a Law, as they knew would pleaſe him, and in plain terms made a fool or I; 
him; which is no new thing with "ve cop and Lawyers now a-days. But, tay you { 
Artabanus à Perſian told Themiſtocles, that there was no better Laus in Perſia, p 
than that by which it was enatted, That Kings were lo be honoured and adored. An t 
excellent Law that was without doubt, which commanded Subjects to dre thei, | 
Princes! but the Primitive Fathers have long ago damned it; and Artazanys wi, : 
a proper perſon to commend ſuch a Law, who was the very Man that « litt | 
while after flew Aerxes with his own hand. You quote Regicides to ailert Ro. 
alty. I am afraid you have ſome deſign upon Kings. In the next place, you, | 
quote the Poet Claudian, to prove how obedient the Perfrans were. But I ap; | 


to their Hiſtories and Annals, which are full of the Revolts of the Perſians, 1... 
Medes, the Bafirians, and Babylonians, and give us frequent Inſtances oi the My. 
ders of their Princes. The next perſon whole authority you cite, is O;anes g 
Perſian, who likewiſe killed Smerdis then King of Perſia, to whom, out «1 11. 
hatred which he bore to a Kingly Government, he reckons up the impictics u 
injurious actions of Kings, their violation of all Laws, their putting Me 
death without any legal Conviction, their Rapes and Adulteries ; and all this 
you will have called the Right of Kings, and flander Samuel again as a teacher of 
ſuch Doctrines. You quote Homer, who ſays that Kings derive their Authority 
from Jupiter; to which I have already given an anſwer, For King Philip of 
Atacedon, whoſe aſſerting the Right of Kings, you make uſe of; Fll believe 
Charles his deſcription of it, as ſoon as his. Then you quote ſome Sentences yur 
of a fragment of Diogenes a Pytbagorean ; but you do not tell us what fort of x 
King he ſpeaks of. Obſerve thertore how he begins that Diſcourſe; ior whi- 
ever follows mult be underſtood to have relation to it. Let him be Ring, 
* ſays he, that of all others is moſt juſt, and fo he is that acts moſt according 
to Law; for no Man can be King that is not juſt ; and without Laws there: 
can be no Juſtice.” This is directly oppoſite to that Regal Right of yours. 
And EZcphantas, whom you likewiſe quote, is of the ſame opinion: Whoſc- 
© ever takes upon him to be a King, ought to be naturally moſt pure and clear 
from all imputation.” And a little after, Him, ſays he, we call a King, that 
* governs well, and he only is properly ſo.” So that ſuch a King as you 
ſpeak of, according to the Philoſophy of the Pythagoreens, is no King at all, 
Hear now what Plato ſays in his Eighth Epiſtle : © Let Kings, ſays he, be liable 
to be called to account for what they do: Let the Laws controul not only the 
* People, but Kings themſelves, if they do any thing not warranted by Law. 
PII mention what Ariſtotle ſays in the Third Book of his Politics; It is neither for 
the Public Good, nor is it juſt, /ays he, ſeeing all men are by nature alixe 
and equal, that any one ſhould be Lord and Maſter over all the reſt, where 
there are no Laws: nor js it for the Public Good, or Juſt, that one man 
* ſhould be a Law to the reſt, where there are Laws; nor that any one, thv' 
* a good man, ſhould be Lord over other good men, nor a bad man over bad 
men. And in the Fifth Book, ſays he, That King whom the People refulz to be 
* govern'd by, is no longer a King, but a Tyrant.” Hear what Aczophon lays in 
Hiero: People are ſo far from revenging the deaths of Tyrants, that they con- 
fer great Honour upon him that kills one, and ere& Statues in their Temples 
to the Honour of Tyrannicides.* Of this I can produce an Eye-witnels, Mer- 
cus Tullius, in his Oration pro Milone; © The Greciens, ſays be, aſcribe Divine 
* Worſhip to ſuch as kill Tyrants: What things of this nature have I my felt 
« ſeen at Athens, and in the other Cities of Greece? How many Religious Ob- 
© ſervances have been inſtituted in honour of ſuch men? How many Hymns? 
* They are conſecrated to Immortality and Adoration, and their Memory endea- 
voured to be perpetuated.* And laſtly, Polybius, a Hiſtorian of great Authority 
and Gravity, in the Sixth Book of his Hiſtory, ſays thus: When Princes began to 
3 gn their own Luſts and ſenſual Appetites, then Kingdoms were turned 
* into ſo many Tyrannies, and the Subjects began to conſpire the death of their 
Governors; neither was it the profligate ſort that were the Authors 5 2 
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« Deſigns, but the moſt Generous and Magnanimous.“ I could quote many ſuch 
like paſſages, but I ſhall inſtance in no more. From the Philoſophers you ap- 

il to the Poets; and I am very willing to follow you thither. A/chylus ts 
moyoh to inform us, That the Power of the Kings of Greece was ſuch, as not to be 
liable to the cenſure of any Laws, or to be queſtioned before any Human Judicature; 
he in that Tragedy that is called, The Suppliants, calls the King of the Argives, 
; Governor not obnoxious to the Judgment of any Tribunal. But you muſt know (for 
the more you ſay, the morg you diſcover your raſhneſs and want of judgment) 
you muſt know, I fay, that one is not to regard what the Poet ſays, but what 
perſon in the Play ſpeaks, and what that perſon ſays; for different perſons are 
introduced, ſometimies good, ſometimes bad; ſometimes wiſe men, ſometimes 
ols; and ſuch words are put into their mouths, as it is moſt proper for them to 
ſpeak z not ſuch as the Poet would ſpeak, if he were to ſpeak in his own perſon. 
The Fifty Daughters of Danaus being baniſhed out of Egypt, became Suppliants 
tothe King of the Argives z they begg'd of him, that he would protect them 
from the Egyptiens, who purſued them with a Fleet of Ships. The King told 
them he could not undertake their Protection, till he had imparted the matter 
to the people; © For ſays he, if J ſhould make a promiſe to you, I ſhould not 
© be able ro perform it, unleſs I conſult with them firſt,” The Women being 
Strangers and Suppliants, and fearing the uncertain ſuffrages of the people, tell 
him, * That the Power of all the people reſides in him alone; that he judges 
«© all others, but is not judged himſelf by any.“ He anſwers : I have told you 
«already, That I cannot do this thing that you deſire of me, without the peo- 
«pls conſent 3 nay, and tho? I could, I would not.“ At laſt he refers the matter 
to the people 3, © I will aſſemble the people, ſays he, and perſuade them to pro- 
© tect you.“ The people met, and reſolved to engage in their quarrel ; inſo- 
much that Danaus their Father bids his Daughters, be of good cheer, for the 
People of the Country, in a popular Convention, had voted their Safeguard 
© and Defence.“ If I had not related the whole thing, how rathly would this 
impertinent Jgnoramus have determined concerning the Right of Kings among 
the Grecians, out of the mouths of a few Women that were Strangers and Sup- 
pliants, tho? the King himſelf, and the Hiſtory be quite contrary ? The ſame 
thing appears by the ſtory of Oreſtes in Euripides, who after his Father's death 
was himſelf King of the Argives, and yet was called in queſtion by the people 
for the death of his Mother, and made to plead for his Lite, and by the major 
ſuffrage was condemned to die. The fame Poet in his Play called The Suppliants, 
declares, That at Athens the Kingly Power was ſubject to the Laws; where 
| Theſeus then King of that City is made to ſay theſe words: © This is a free City, 

* it is not govern'd by one man; the people reigns here. And his Son Demephoon, 
who was King after him, in another Tragedy of the ſame Poet, called Heraclide ; 
Ido not exerciſe a Tyrannical Power over them, as it they were Barbarians : 
* lam upon other terms with them; bur if I do them juſtice, they will do me 
* the like.” Sophocles in his Qfdipus ſhows, That anciently in Thebes the Kings 
were not abſolute neither: Hence ſays Tiręſius to CEdipus, I am not your 
Slave. And Creon to the ſame King, I have ſome Right in this City, /ays he, 
as well as you.“ And in another Tragedy of the ſame Poet, called Antigone, 
men tells the King, That the City of Thebes is not govern'd by a ſingle perſon.” 
All men know that the Kings of Lacedemon have been arraigned, and ſometimes 
put to death judicially, Theſe inſtances are ſufficient to evince what Power 
the Kings in Greece had. Let us conſider now the Romans: You betake your 
(ef to that paſſage of C. Memmius in Saluſt, of Kings having a liberty to do 


what they liſt, and go unpuniſhed 3 to which I have given an anſwer already. 


Saluſt himſelf ſays in expreſs words, © That the ancient Government of Rome was 
by their Laws, tho? the Name and Form of it was Regal:“ which Form of Go- 
vernment, when it grew into a Tyranny, you know they put down and chang- 


ed. Cicero in his Oration againſt Piſo, Shall I, ſays he, account him a Conſul, 


ho would not allow the Senate to have any Authority in the Commonwealth? 
: Shall I take notice of any man as Conſul, if at the ſame time there be no ſuch 
e thing as a Senate; when of old, the City of Rome acknowledged not their 
* Kings, if they ated without, or in oppoſition to the Senate?“ Do you hear ; 
ine very Kings themſelves at Rome ſignified nothing without the Senate. 
Bat, fay you, Romulus governed as he liſted ; and for that you quote 7. _ 
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No wonder : The Government was not then eſtabliſhed by Law ; they were x 
confus'd Multitude of Strangers, more likely regulated than a State; and al 
Mankind lived without Laws, before Governments were ſettled. But when I. 
milus was dead, tho? all the People were deſirous of a King, not having yet ex. 
perienced the ſweetneſs of Liberty, yet, as Li informs us, TheSovereign Powe; 
© reſided in the People; ſo that they parted not with more Right than they re. 
* tained.* The ſame Author tells us, That the ſame Power was afterwards ex- 
* torted from them by their Emperors.” Servius Tullius at firſt reigned by fraud, 
and as it were a Deputy to Targuinius Priſcus; but afterward he reterr'd it to the 
People, Whether they would have him reign or no? At laſt, ſays Tacitus, he 
became the Author of ſuch Laws as the Kings were obliged to obey. Do you 
think he would have done ſuch an injury to himſelf and his Poſterity, if * 
been of opinion that the Right of Kings had been above all Laws? Their let 
King Tarquinius Superbus, was the firſt that put an end to that cuſtom of conſult. 
ing the Senate concerning all Public Aﬀairs : for which very thing, and other 
enormities of his, the People depoſed him, and baniſhed him and his Family, 
Theſe things I have out of Livy and Cicero, than whom you will hardly produc: 
any better Expoſitors of the Right of Kings among the Romans. As for the Dic- 
tatorſhip, that was but temporary, and was never made uſe of, but in great ex- 
tremities, and was not to continue longer than fix Months, But that which you 
call the Right of the Rowan Emperors, was no Right, but a plain downrigh: 
Force; and was gained by War only. But Tacitus, ſay you, that lived under the 
Government of a ſingle Perſon, writes thus ; The Gods have committed the Scvereigi 
Power in human Affairs to Princes only, and have left to Subjefts the honour of being 
obedient. But you tell us not where Tacitus has theſe words, for you were conſci- 
ous to your ſelf, that you impoſed upon your Readers in quoting them; which! 
preſently {melt out, tho? I could not find the place of a ſudden : For that Expre/. 
fion is not Tacitus's own, who is an approved Writer, and of all others the 
greateſt Enemy to Tyrants; but Tacitus relates that of M. Terenlius, a Gentle. 
man of Rome, bcing accuſed for a Capital Crime, amongſt other things that he 
ſaid to fave his Lite, flatter'd Tiberius on this manner. It is in the Sxith Best of 
his Annals. * The Gods have entruſted you with the ultimate Judgment in all 
* things; they have left us the honour of Obedience.” And you cite this paſſage 
as if Tacitus had ſaid it himſelf ; you ſcrape together whatever ſeems to make 
for your Opinion, either out of oſtentation, or out of wealneſs ; you would 
leave out nothing that you could find in a Baker's, or a Barber's Shop; nay, you 
would be glad of any thing that look'd like an Argument, from the very Hang- 
man. If you had read Tacitus himſelf, and not tranſcribed ſome looſe Quota- 
tions out of him by other Authors, he would have taught you whence that Impe- 
rial Right had its Original. After the Conqueſt of Mia, ſays be, the whok 
* ſtate of our Affairs was turned upſide down; nothing of the ancient integrity 
of our Forefathers was left amongſt us; all men ſhook off that former equali- 


© ty which had been obſerved, and began to have a reverence for the Mandates 


of Princes.“ This you might have learned out of the Third Book of his Anais, 
whence you have all your Regal Right. When that antient equality was laid a- 
* fide, and inſtead therof Ambition and Violence took place, Tyrannical Forms 
of Government ſtarted up, and fixed themſelves in many Countries.“ Thus 
fame thing you might have learned out of Dio, if your natural Levity and Un- 
ſettledneſs of Judgment would have ſuffered you to apprehend any thing that's 
ſolid. He tells us in the Fifty-third Book of his Hiſtory, out of which Book you have 
made ſome quotation already, That Ofavins Ceſar, partly by force, and partly 
by Fraud, brought things to that paſs, that the Emperors of Rome became no 
longer fetter*d by Laws. For he, tho* he promiſed to the people in public that 
he would lay down the Government, and obey the Laws, and become ſubject to 
others; yet under pretence of making War in ſeveral Provinces of the Empite. 
ſtill retained the Legions, and ſo by degrees invaded the Government, which he 
pretended he would refuſe. This was not regularly getting from under the Lax, 
but breaking forcibly through all Laws, as Spartacus the Gladiator might have 
done; and then aſſuming to himſelf the ſtyle of Prince or Emperor, as if & 

or the Law of Nature had put all Men and all Laws into ſubjection under him. 


Would you enquire a little further into the Original of the Right of the _ 
Emperors? Marcus Antonius, whom Cæſar (when by taking up Arms againſt th! 


Commonwealth, 
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Commonwealth, he had got all the Power into his hands) had made Conſul, 
when a Solemnity called the Lupercalia was celebrated at Rome, as had been 
contrived before-hand that he ſhould ſet a Crown upon Cæſar's head, though 
the people ſighed and lamented at the ſight, cauſed it to be entered upon record, 
That Marcus Antonius, at the Lupercalia, made Cæſar King at the Inſtance of the 

ple. Of which action Cicero in his ſecond Philippic ſays, * Was Lucius Tar- 


* quinrus therfore expelled, Spurius Caſſius, Sp. Melius, and Marcus Manilius 


put to death, that after many ages Marcus Antonius ſhould make a King in 
Rome contrary to Law?“ But you deſerve to be tortured, and loaded with ever- 
laſting diſgrace, much more than Mark Antony; tho“ I would not have you 

oud becauſe he and your ſelf are put together: for I do not think ſo deſpica- 
ble a Wretch as you fit to be compared with him in any thing but his Impiety 
you that in thoſe horrible Lupercalia of yours, ſet not a Crown upon one Ty- 
rant's head, but upon all, and ſuch a Crown as you would have limited by no 
Laws, nor liable to any. Indeed if we muſt believe the Oracles of the Empe- 
rors themſelves, (for ſo ſome Chriſtian Emperors, as Theodaſius and Valens, 
have called their Edicts, Cod. lib. 1. tit. 14.) the Authority of the Emperors 
depends upon that of the Law. So that the Majeſty of the Perſon that reigns, 
even by the Judgment, or call it the Oracle of the Emperors themſelves, muſt 
ſubmit to the Laws, on whoſe Authority it depends. Hence Pliny tells Trajan 
in his Panegyric, when the Power of the Emperors was grown to its height, 
A Principality, and an Abfolute Sovereignty are quite different things. Tra- 
jan puts e whatever looks like a Kingdom; he rules like a Prince, that 
there may be no room for a Magiſterial Power.“ And afterwards, Whatever 
have ſaid of other Princes, I ſaid that I might ſhow how our Prince reforms 
© and corrects the Manners of Princes, which by long cuſtom have been corrup- 
ted and depraved.“ Are not you aſhamed to call that the Right of Kings, 
that Pliny calls the corrupt and depraved Cuſtoms of Princes? But let this ſuf- 
fice to have been ſaid in ſhort of the Right of Kings, as it was taken at Rome, 
How they dealt with their Tyrants, whether Kings or Emperors, is generally 
known. They expelled Tarquin. But, ſay you, How did they expel bim? Did 
they proceed againſt him judicially? No ſuch matter: When he would have come into 
the City, they ſhut the gates againſt him, Ridiculous Fool! What could they do 
but ſhut the gates, when he was haſtening to them with part of the Army? And 
what great difference will there be, whether they baniſhed him, or put him to 


death, ſo they puniſhed him one way or other? The beſt men of that age killd 


Ceſar the Tyrant in the very Senate. Which action of theirs, Marcus Tullius, 
who was himſelf a very excellent Man, and publicly calPd the Father of his 
Country, both elſewhere and particularly in his ſecond Philippic, extols won - 
derfully. I' repeat ſome of his words : * All good men kilPd Cæſar, as far as 
in them lay. Some men could not adviſe in it, others wanted Courage to act 
*1n it, others wanted an Opportunity, all had a good will to it.“ And after- 
wards, What greater and more glorious Action (ye holy Gods!) ever was 
performed, not in this City only, but in any other Country? what Action 
* more worthy to be recommended to everlaſting memory? I am not unwilling 
to be included within the number of thoſe that adviſed it, as within the Trojan 
* Horſe.” The paſſage of Seneca may relate both to the Romans, and the Grecians: 
There cannot be a greater, nor more acceptable Sacrifice offered up to Jupiter, 
than a wicked Prince.“ For if you nn er Hercules, whoſe words theſe are, 
they ſh:w what the Opinion was of the principal Men amongſt the Grecians in 
that Age. If the Poet, who flouriſhed under Nero, (and the moſt worthy Per- 
ſons in Plays generally expreſs the Poet's own Senſe) then this paſſage ſhows us 
what Seneca himſelf and all good Men, even in Neré's time, thought was fit to 
be done to a Tyrant; and how vertuous an Action, how acceptable to God they 
thought it to kill one. So every go od Man of Rome, as far as in him lay, kill'd 
Domitian. Pliny the Second owns it openly in.his Panegyrick to Trajan the Em- 
peror, * We took pleaſure in daſhing thoſe proud Looks againſt the ground, 
in piercing him with our Swords, in mangling him with Axes, as if he had 
* bled and felt pain at every ſtroke: No Man could ſo command his paſſion of 
99 Oy, but that he counted it a piece of Revenge to behold his mangled Limbs, 
his Members torn aſunder, and after all, his ſtern and horrid Statues thrown 
down and burnt. And afterwards, * They cannot love good Princes enough, 
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that cannot hate bad ones as they deſerve.” Then amongſt other Enormities gx 
Domitian, he reckons this for one, that he put to death Epaphroditus, that hag 
kilbd Nero : © Had we forgotten the avenging Ner's death ? Was it likely that 
© he would ſuffer his Life and Actions to be ill ipoken of, whoſe death he revens.. 
ed? He ſeems to have thought it almoſt a Crime not to kill Nero, that court; 
it ſo great a one to puniſh him that did it. By what has been ſaid, it is evident 

that the beſt of the Romans did not only kill Tyrants, as oft as they could, and 
howſoever they could; but that they thought it a commendable, and a praiſe. 
worthy Action ſo to do, as the Grecians had done before them. For when they 
could not proceed judicially againſt a Tyrant in his life-time, being inferior to 
him in Strength and Power, yet after his death they did it, and condemu'd lim 
by the Valerian Law, For Valerius Publicola, Junius Brutus his Colleague, when 
he ſaw that Tyrants, being guarded with Soldiers, could not be brought to 4 
legal Trial, he deviſed a Law to make it lawful to kill them any way, tho” un- 
condemn'd ; and that they that did it, ſhould afterwards give an account of their 
ſo doing. Hence, when Caſſius had actually run Caligula through with a Sword, 
tho? every body elſe had done it in their hearts, Valerius fiaticus, one that had 
been Conſul, being preſent at the time, cried out to the Soldiers that began to 
mutiny becauſe of his death, I wiſh I my ſelf had kilPd him. And the Senate at 
the ſame time was ſo far from being diſplealed with Caſſus for what he had done, 
that they reſolved to extirpate the Memory of the Emperors, and to raze the 
Temples that had been erected in honour of them. When Claudius was pre- 
ſently ſaluted Emperor by the Soldiers, they forbad him by the 'Tribune of the 
People to take the Goverment upon him; but the Power of the So'diers pre- 
vailed. The Senate declared Nero an Enemy, and made enquiry after him, to 
have puniſhed him according to the Law of their Anceſtors ; which required, 
that he ſhould be ſtript naked, and hung by the Neck upon a forked Stake, and 
whipt to death. Conſider now, how much more mildly and moderately the 
Engliſh dealt with their Tyrant, tho? many are of opinion, that he cauſed the 
ſpilling of more Blood than ever Nero himſelf did. So the Senate condemn'l 
Domitian after his death; they commanded his Statues to be pull'd down and 
daſh'd in pieces, which was all they could do. When Commodus was lain by 
his own Officers, neither the Senate nor the People puniſh'd the Fact, but de- 
clared him an Enemy, and enquired for his dead Corps to have made it an Ex- 
ample. An Act of the Senate made upon that occaſion is extant in Lampricias: 
* Let the Enemy of his Country be depriv'd of all his Titles; let the Parricide 
* be drawn, let him be torn in pieces in the Spo/zary, let the Enemy of the Gods, 
the Executioner of the Senate be drag'd with a Hook, &c.* The ſame Perſons 
ina very full Senate condemn'd Didius Julianus to death, and ſent a Tribune to 
ſlay him in the Palace. The ſame Senate depoſed Maximinus, and declared him 
an Enemy. Let us hear the words of the Decree of the Senate concerning him, 
as Capitolinus relates it: The Conſul put the queſtion, Conſcript Fathers, what 
is your pleaſure concerning the Maximines ? They anſwer'd, They arc Enemics, 
© they are Enemies, whoever kills them ſhall be rewarded.* Would you know 
now, whether the People of Rome, and the Provinces of the Empire obeyedthe 
Senate, or Maximinethe Emperor? Hear what the ſame Author ſays, The Senate 
wrote Letters into all the Provinces, requiring them to take care of their Com- 
mon Safety and Liberty; the Letters were publicly read. And the Friends, 
the Deputies, the Generals, the Tribunes the Soldiers of Maximine, were fla 
in all places; very few Cities were found that kept their Faith with the public 
Enemy. Herodian relates the ſame thing. But what need we give any more In- 
ſtances out of the Roman Hiſtories ? Let us now ſee what manner of thing the 
Right of Kings was in thoſe days, inthe Nations that bordered upon the Empile. 
Ambiorix, a King of the Gauls, confeſſes, * The Nature of his Dominion to be 
* ſuch, that the People have as great Power over him, as he over them.” An 

conſequently, as well as he judged them, he might be judged by them. Ver- 
cingetorix, another King in Gaul, was accuſed of Treaſon by his owl! People. 
Theſe things Cæſar relates in his Hiſtory of the Gallic Wars. * Neither 1 the 
* Regal Power among the Germans abſolute and uncontroulable; leſſer matters 
* are ordered and diſpoſed by the Princes; greater Affairs by all the People. 
The King or Prince is more conſiderable by the Authority of his Perſwaſions, 
* than by any Power that he has of commanding, If his Opinion be not 44 
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0 prov'd of, they declare their diſlike of it by a general murmuring Noiſe,” This 
« out of Tacitus, Nay, and you your ſelf now confeſs, that what but of 
late you exclaim'd againſt as an unheard of thing, has been often done, to wit, 
That no leſs than fifty Scotiſh Kings have been either banifhed, or zmpriſoned, or put 
9 death, nay, and ſome of them publickly executed, Which having come to pats 
in our very Iſland ; why do you, as if it were your Office to conceal the vio- 
lent deaths of Tyrants, by burying them in the dark, exclaim againſt it as an 
:hominable and unheard of thing? You proceed to commend the Fews and 
Chriſtians for their Religious Obedience even to Tyrants, and to heap one Lye 
upon another, in all which I have already confuted you. Lately you made large 
Encomiums on the Obedience of the Mrians and Perfians, and now you reckon 
op their Rebellions; and tho? but of late you ſaid they never had rebell'd at all, 
now you give us a great many reaſons why they rebelPd ſo often. Then you 
ſume the Narrative of the manner of our King's death, which you had broken 
of long ſince z that if you had not taken care ſufficiently to appear ridiculous, 
and a Fool then, you may do it now. You ſaid, Ile was led through the Members 
ef bis own Court. What you mean by the Members of the Court, I would gladly 
know. You enumerate the Calamities that the Romans underwent by changing 
their Kingdom into a Commonwealth. In which I have already ſhown how 
groſly you give your ſelf the Lye, What was it you ſaid when you wrote againſt 
theJeſuit ? You demonſtrated, That ix an Ariſtocracy, or a popular State, there 
could but be Seditions and Tumults, wheras under a Tyrant nothing was to be looked for, 
but certain Ruin and Deſtruction: And dare you now ſay, you vain corrupt Mor- 
tal, That thoſe Seditions were Puniſhments inflitted upon them for baniſbing their 
Kings ? Forſooth, becauſe King Charles gave you a hundred Facobuſſes, therfore 
the Romans ſhall be puniſhed for baniſhing their Kings. But © they that KilPd Fu- 
ius Cæſar, did not profper after wards.* I confeſs, if I would have had any Ty- 
rant ſpared, it ſhould have been him. For altho? he introduced a Monarchical 
Government into a Free State by force of Arms, yet perhaps himſelf de- 
ſerved a Kingdom beſt; and yet I conceive that none of thoſe that killed 
him can be ſaid to have been puniſhed for ſo doing, any more than Carus 
Antonins, Cicers's Colleague, for deſtroying Catiline, who when he was at- 
terward condemn'd for other Crimes, ſays Cicero in his Oaration pro Flacco, 
Catiline*s Sepulchre was adorned with Flowers. For they that favoured Cati/ine, 
they rejoyced ; They gave out then, that what Catiline did was juſt, to encreaſe 
the People's hatred againſt thoſe that had cut him off. Theſe are Artifices, 
which wicked Men make uſe of, to deter the beſt of Men from puniſhing 
Tyrants, and flagitious Perſons. I might as eafily ſay the quite contrary, and 
inſtance in them that have killed Tyrants, and proſpered afterwards z if any 
certain inference might be drawn in ſuch Caſes from the events of things. You 
object further, That the Engliſh did not put their Hereditary King to death in like 
manner, as Tyrants uſe to be flain, but as Robbers and Traytors are executed. In the 
firſt place I do not, nor can any wiſe Man underſtand what a Crown's being He- 
reditary ſhould contribute to a King's Crimes being unpuniſhable. What you 
aſcribe to the Barbarous Cruelty of the Engliſh, proceeded rather from their Cle- 
mency and Moderation, and as ſuch, delerves Commendation ; who, tho? the 
being a Tyrant is a Crime that comprehends all ſorts of Enormities, ſuch as 
Robberies, Treafons, and Rebellions againſt the whole Nation, yet were con- 
rented to inflict no greater puniſhment upon him for being to, than they uſed 
„ courſe to do upon any common Highway- man, or ordinary Traytor. You 
hope ſome ſuch Men os Harmodius and Thrafibulus wil! riſe up amongſt us, and 
Mace expiaticn for the King*s death, by ſhedding their Bleod that were the Authors of 
14. Bat you will run mad with deſpair, and be deteſted by all good Men, and put 
an end to that wretched Life of yours, by hanging your ſelf, betore you lee 
Men like Harmodius avenging the Blood of a Tyrant upon ſuch as have done no 
other than what they did themſelves. That you will come to ſuch an end is 
moſt probable, nor can any other be expected of ſo great a Rogue; but the o- 
ther thing is an utter impoſſibility. You mention thirty Tyrants that rebelled 
in Callienusis time. And what if it fall out, that one Tyrant happens to op- 
poſe another, muſt therefore all they that reſiſt Tyrants be accounted ſuch 
themſelves? You cannot perſuade Men into ſuch a belief, you Slave of a Kinghr; 
nor your Author Trebellius Pollio, the molt inconfiderable of all Hiſtorians that 
Vor. I. Tire have 
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have writ. F any of the Emperors were declared Enemies by the Senate, you fy. 
it was done by Fattion, but could not have been by Law, You put us in mind 1 
it was that made Emperors at firſt: It was Faction and Violence, and to freak 
plainer, it was the madneſs of Anthony, that made Generals at firſt rebel againft 
the Senate, and the People of Rome; there was no Law, no Right for their fo 
doing. Calba, you ſay, was puniſhed for his Inſurrection againſt Nero, Tell us 
likewiſe how 2 was puniſhed for taking up Arms againſt Vitellius; Ther: 
was as much difference, you ſay, betwixt Charles and Nero, as betwixt thoſe Engliſh 
Butchers, and the Roman Senators of that Age. Deſpicable Villain! by whom it is 
ſcandalous to be commended, and a Praiſe to be evil ſpoken of: But a few Pe. 
riods before, diſcourſing of this very thing, you ſaid, "That the Roman Sens 
under the Emperors, was in effect but an Aſſembly of Slaves in Robes : And here you 
fay, That very Senate was an Aſſembly of Rings; which if it be allowed, then are 
Kings, according to your own Opinion, but Slaves with Robes on. Kings 2 
bleſſed, that have ſuch a Fellow as you to write in their praiſe, than whom ng 
Man is more a Raſcal, no Beaſt more void of Senſe, unleſs this one thing may he 
laid to be peculiar to you, that none ever brayed ſo learnedly. You mil the 
Parlament of England more like to Nero, than to the Reman Senate, This isch 
of yours of making filly Similitudes, enforces me to rectify you, whether I wii; 
or no: And I will let you ſee how like King Charles was to Nero; Nero you fu. 
commanded his own Mother to be run through with a Sword, But Charles murderc/! 
both his Prince, and his Father, and that by Poiſon. For to omit other evi. 
dences ; he that would not ſuffer a Duke that was accuſed for it, to come to i. 
Tryal, muſt needs have been guilty of it himſelf. Nero ſlew many thouſands 0+ 
Chriſtians ; but Charles flew many more. There were thole, ſays Suetonzus, that 
praiſed Nero after he was dead, that long'd to have had him again, That buns 
Gariands of Flowers upon his Sepulchre, and gave out that they would never pro- 
{per that had been his Enemies. And ſome there are tranſported with the like 
Phrenly, that wiſh for King Charles again, and extol him to the higheſt degree 
imaginable, of whom you a Knight of the Halter are a Ringleader, 7he Engliſh 
Soldiers more ſavage than their own Maſtiſts, eretled a new and unheard-of Court of 
Juſtice. Obſerve this ingenious Symbol, or Adage of Salmaſius, which he has 
now repeated fix times over, more ſavage than their n Maſtiffs. Take notice, 
Orators and School-Maſters; pluck, it you are wiſe, this Elegant Flower, which 
Salmaſius is fo very fond of: Commit this Flouriſh of a Man, that is io much a 
Maſter of Words, to your Deſks for ſafe Cuſtody, leſt it be loſt. Has your rage 
made you forget words to that degree, that like a Cuckoo, you mult needs tay 
the ſame thing over and over again? What ſtrange thing has befallen you ? 
The Poet tells us, that Spleen and Rage turn'd Hecuba into a Dog; and it has 
turn'd you, the Lord of St. Lupus, into a Cuckoo. Now you come out with ireſh 
Contradictions. You had ſaid before, pag. 113. That Princes were not bound by 
any Laws, neither Coercive, nor Directory; that they were bound by no Law at all. 
Now you ſay, That you will difcarrſe by and by of the difference betecixt fone Kings 
and others, in point of Power; jome having had more, ſome leſs, You lay, Neu i! 
trove that Kings cannot be judged, nor condemned by their own Subjetts, by a moſt ſolic 
Argument; but you do it by a very filly one, and 'tis this: You ay, There was 
n other difference than that betwixt the Judges, and the Kings of the Jews; and yet 
the reaſon why the Jews required tohave Kings over them, was becauſe they were weary 
cf their Judges, and hated their Government. Do you think, that, becauſe they 
might judge and condemn their Judges, if they mifbehaved themſelves in the 
Government, they therfore hated and were weary of them, and would be un- 
der Kings, whom they ſhould have no Power to reſtrain and keep within Bounds, 
tho* they ſhould break through all Laws? Who but you ever argued ſo childiſti- 
ly ? So that they deſired a King for ſome other reaſon, than that they m:ght 
have a Maſter over them, whoſe Power ſhould be ſuperior to that of the Law; 
which reaſon, what it was, it is not to our preſent purpoſe to make a Conjecture. 
Whatever it was, both God and his Prophets tells us, it was no piece of pru- 
dence in the People to deſire a King. And now you fall foul upon your Rains, 
and are very angry with them for ſaying, That a King might be judged and con- 
demned to undergo Stripes; out of whoſe Writings you ſaid before you had 
proved that the Kings of the Fews could not be judged. Wherin you confeſs, 
that you told a Lye when you faid you had proved any ſuch thing out ot their 
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Writings. Nay, you come at laſt to forget the Subject you were upon, of wri. 1 
ting in the King's Defence, and raiſe little impertinent Controverſies about Solo- 1 
mn's Stables, and how may Stalls he had for his Horſes. Then of a Jockey you ö 
become a Ballad- ſinger again, or rather, as I ſaid before, a raving diſtracted ll 
Cuckoo. You complain, That in theſe latter Ages, Diſcipline has been more re- | 

miſs, and the Rule leſs obſerved and kept up to; viz. becauſe one Tyrant is not per- 
mitted, without a Check from the Law, to let looſe the Reins of all Diſcipline, | 
and corrupt all Mens manners. This Doctrine, you ſay, the Brotniſts introdu- | 
ced amongſt thoſe of the Reform'd Religion ; ſo that Luther, Calvin, Zuingli- 
us, Bucer, and all the moſt Celebrated Orthodox Divines are Browniſts in your 
Opinion. The Engliſh have the leſs reaſon to take your Reproaches ill, becauſe 
they hear you belching out the ſame Slanders againſt the moſt eminent Doctors if 
of the Church, and in effect againſt the whole Reformed Church it ſelf. 
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Fter having diſcours'd upon the Law of God and of Nature, and handled 
both ſo untowardly, that you have got nothing by the bargain but a de- | 
ſerved reproach of ignorance and knavery ; I cannot apprehend what you can 0 
have farther to alledge in defence of your Royal Cauſe, but meer trifles. I for | | | 
my part hope I have ood ſatisfaction already to all good and learned men, and | I 
done this Noble Cauſe right, ſhould I break off here; yet leſt I ſhould ſeem to | i 
any to decline your variety of arguing and ingenuity, rather than your immode- 10 
rate impertinence, and tittle-tattle, I' follow you where- ever you have a mind . fl | 
to go; but with ſuch brevity as ſhall make it appear, that after having per- | 


end is called a King, might be accuſed before any other Power, that Power muſt of 
neceſſity be greater than that of the King, and if ſo, then muſt that Power be indeed 
the Kingly Power, and ought to have the name of it : For a Kingly Power is thus defi- 
ned; to wit, the Supreme Power in the State riding in a ſingle Perſon, and which has 
un ſuperior, O ridiculous Birth ! a Mouſe crept out of the Mountain! Help Gram- | 
marians! one of your number is in danger of perilhing ! The Law of God and l 
of Nature are ſafe; but Salmaſius's Dictionary is undone. What if I ſhould 
anſwer you thus? That words ought to give place to things; that we having ta- | 
ken away Kingly Government it ſelf, do not think our ſelves concerned about | 
its name, and definition; let others look to that, who are in love with Kings: 
We are contented with the enjoyment of our Liberty ; ſuch an anſwer would | | 
be good enough for you. But to let you ſee that I deal fairly with you through- 
out, I will anſwer you, not only from my own, but from the opinion of very 
wiſe and good men, who have thought that the Name and Power of a King are 
very conſiſtent with a Power in the-People and the Law, ſuperior to that of the 
King himſelf. In the firſt place Lycurgus, a man very eminent for wiſdom, de- 
ſigning, as Plato ſays, to ſecure a Kingly Government as well as it was poſſible, 
could find no better expedient to preſerve it, than by making the Power of the 
Senate, and of the Epbori, that is, the Power of the People, ſuperior to it. 
Theſeus, in Euripides, King of Athens, was of the ſame opinion; for he to his 
great honour reſtored the People to their Liberty, and advanced the Power of the 
People above that of the King, and yet left the Regal Power in that City to his 
Foſterity. Whence Euripides in his Play called the Suppliants, introduces him 
ſpeaking on this manner: I have advanced the People themſelves into the 
* Throne, having freed the City from Slavery, and admitted the People to a 
ſhare in the Government, by giving them an equal right of Suffrage.* And in 
another place to the Herald of Thebes, * In the firft place, ſays be, you begin 
* your Speech, Fricnd, with a thing that is not true, in ſtiling me a Monarch ; 
| | | | © for 
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form' whatever the neceſſary defence of the Cauſe required, if not what the | ul 
dignity of it merited, I now do but comply with ſome mens expectation, if not | 
their curioſity. Now, ſay you, 1 ſhall alledge other and greater Arguments. What! lj 
greater Arguments than what the Law of God and Nature afforded ? Help | 
Lucina ! The Mountain Salmaſius is in labour! It is not for nothing that he has ll 
got a She-Huſband. Mortals expect ſome extraordinary Birth. F he that is, 

ö 
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* fo this City is not governed by a ſingle Perſon, but is a Free State; the Peg; 
© reigns here.“ Theſe were his words, when at the ſame time he was both called 
and really was King there. The Divine Plato likewiſe in his eighth Epiſtle, J, 
curgus, ſays he, introduced the Power of the Senate and of the Ephori, athing t, 
preſervative of Kingly Government,wwhich by this means has honourably flouriſhed fer jp 
many Ages, becauſe the Law in eſfett was made King. Now the Law cannot be Kin 

unleſs there be ſome, who, it there ſhould be occafion, may put the Law in on. 
ecution againſt the King. A Kingly Government ſo bounded and limited, he 
himſelf commends to the Sicilians : © Let the People enjoy their Liberty under 4 
* Kingly Government; let the King himſelf be accountable ler the Law take 
place even againſt Kings themſelves, if they act contray to Law.” Arijzath 
likewiſe in the third Book of his Politics, Of all Kingdoms, ſays be, that are go 
* vern*d by Laws, that of the Lacedemonians ſcems to be moſt truly and properly ſo. 
And he ſays, all Forms of Kingly Governments are according to ſettled and eſta. 
bliſh'd Laws, but one, which he calls Tzj«Caomiz, or Abſolut? Monarchy, which 
he does not mention ever to have obtain'd in any Nation. So that viele 
thought ſuch a Kingdom, as that of the Lacedemonians was, to be and delerye 
the name of a Kingdom more properly than any other; and conſequently that à 
King, tho* ſubordinate to his own People, was nevertheleſs actually a King, and 
properly ſo called. Now ſince ſo many and fo great Authors aſſert that a Kingly 
Government both in name and thing may very well ſubſiſt even where the Peg. 
ple, tho? they do not ordinarily exerciſe the Supreme Power, yet have it atuall 

reſiding in them, and exerciſe it upon occaſion; be not you of ſo mean a Soul 
as to fear the downfall of Grammar, and the confuſion of the ſignitication of 
words to that degree, as to betray the Liberty of Mankind, and the State, ta- 
ther than your Gloſſary ſhould not hold water. And know for the future, that 
words mult be conformable to things, not things to words. By this means you'll! 
have more wit, and not run on in infinitum, which now you're aſraid of, 1t was 
to no purpoſe then for Seneca, you ſay, to deſcribe thoje three Forms of Government, as 
he has done. Let Seneca do a thing to no purpole, ſo we enjoy our Liberty. And 
if I miſtake us not, we are other ſort of Men than to be enſlav'd by Seneca's 
Flowers. And yet Seneca, tho? he ſays that the Sovereign Power in a Kingly Go- 
vernment reſides in a ſingle Perſon, ſays withal that he Power is the People's, and 
by them committed to the King for the weltare of the whole, not tor their 


ruin and deſtruction ; and that the People has not given him a propriety in it, 


but the uſe of it. Kings at this rate, you lay, do not reign by God, but by the People. 
As if God did not ſo over-rule the People, that they ſet up ſuch Kings, as it 
pleaſes God, Since Juſtinian himſelf openly acknowledges, that the Roman Em- 
perors derived their Authority from that Royal Law, wherby the People granted 
to them and veſted in them all their own Power and Authority, But how oft ſhall we 
repeat theſe things over and over again? Then you take upon you to intermed- 
dle with the Conſtitution of our Government, in which you are no way concern- 
ed, who are both a Stranger and a Foreigner; but it ſhows your ſaucineſs, and 
want of good manners. Come then, let us hear your Solcecitms, like a buly 
Coxcomb as you are. You tell us, bur 'tis in falſe Latin, that what thoſe Defpers- 
does ſay is only to deceivethe People. You Raſcal! was it not for this that you a Rene- 
gado Grammarian, were ſo forward to intermeddle with the Affairs of our Go- 
vernment, that you might introduce your Solceciſms and Barbariſins amongi! us? 
But ſay, How have we deceiv'd the People? The Form of Government which they 
have ſet up, is not Popular, but Military, This is what that herd of Fugitives 
and Vagabonds hired you to write. So that I ſhall not trouble my ſelf to anſwer 
you, who bleat what you know nothing of, but I'll anſwer them that hired you. 
I bo excluded the Lords from Parlament, was it the People? Ay, it was the People; 
and in ſo doing they threw an intolerable Yoke of Slavery trom off their necks. 
Thoſe very Soldiers, who you ſay did it, were not Foreigners, but our own 
Country-men, and a great part of the People; and they did it with the content, 
and at the deſire of almoſt all the reſt of the People, and not without the Autho- 
rity of the Parlament neither. Was it the People that cut off part of the Houſe of 
Commons, forcing ſome away ? Sc. Yes, I ſay, it was the People. For whatever 
the better and ſounder part of the Senate did, in which the true power of the 
People reſided, why may not the People be ſaid to have done it? What if the 
greater part of the Senate ſhould chuſe to be Slaves, or to expole the n 
Wen 
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ment to ſale, ought not the lefler number to interpoſe, and endeavour to retain 
their Liberty, if it be in their power? But the Officers of the Army and their Sol. 
ors did it, And we are beholden to thoſe Officers for not being wanting to the 
State, but repelling the tumultuary violence of the Citizens and Mechanics of 
London, who like that Rabble that appear'd for Clodius, had but a little before 
belet the very Parlament-Houſe? Do you therfore call the right of the Parla- 
ment, to whom It properly and originally belongs to take care of the Liberty 
of the People both in Peace and War, a Military Power ? But *tis no wonder 
that thoſe Traytors that have diCtated theſe paſſages to you, ſhould talk at that 
rite; ſo that profligate faction of Antony and his adherents uſed to call the Se- 
date of Rome, when they armed themſelves againſt the Enemies of their Coun- 
try, The Campof Pompey. And now I'm glad to underſtand that they of your 
party envy Cromwell, that moſt valiant General of our Army, for underta ing 
that Expedition in Ireland, (ſo acceptable to Almighty God) ſurrounded with a 
joyful croud of his Friends, and proſecuted with the well-wiſhes of the people, 
and the prayers of all good men: For I queſtion not but at the news of his many 
Victories there, they are by this time burſt with ſpleen, I paſs by many of your 
impertinencies concerning the Roman Soldiers. What follows is moſt notoriouſ- 
ly falſe : The power of the people, ſay you, ceaſes where there is a King. By what 
Law or Right is that? Since it is known that almoſt all Kings, of what Nations 
ſoever, reccivedtheir Authority from the people upon certain conditions; which 
if the King do not perform, I wiſh you would inform us, why that Power, which 
was but a truſt, ſhould not return to the people, as well from a King, as from a 
Conſul, or any other Magiſtrate, For when you tell us, that *tis neceſſary for 
the Public Safety, you do but trifle with us; for the ſafety of the Public is e- 
qually concerned, whether it be from a King, or from a Senate, or from a Tri- 
umvirate, that the power wherewith they were entruſted, reverts to the people, 
upon their abuſe of it; and yet you your ſelf grant that it may fo revert from 


all ſorts of Magiſtrates, a King only excepted. Certainly, if no people in their 


right wits ever committed the Government either to a King, or other Magi- 
ſtrates, for any other purpoſe than for the common good of them all, there can 
be no reaſon why, to prevent the utter ruin of them all, they may not as well 
take it back again from a King, as from other Governors ; nay, and it may 
with far greater eaſe be taken from one, than from many. And to inveſt any 
mortal creature with a power over themſelves, on any other terms than upon 
truſt, were extreme madneſs ; nor is it credible that any people ſince the Gre 
ation of the World, who had freedom of will, were ever ſo miſerably filly, as ei- 
ther to part with the power for ever, and to all purpoſes, or to revoke it from 
thoſe whom they had entruſted with it, but upon moſt urgent and weighty rea- 
ſons. If Diſſenſions, if Civil Wars, are occaſioned therby, there cannot any 
Right accrue from thence to the King, to retain that power by force of arms, 
which the people challenge from him as their own. Whence it follovs that what 
you ſay, and we do not deny, That Governors are not lightly to be changed, is true 
with reſpe& to the People's Prudence, not the King's Right; but that therfore 
they ought never to be changed, upon no occaſion whatſoever, that does not 
follow by no means; nor have you hitherto alledged any thing, or made ap- 
pear any Right of Kings to the contrary, but that all the people concurring, 
they may lawfully be depoſed, when unfit for Government; provided it may be 
done, as it has been often done in your own Country of France, without any 
Tumults or Civil Wars. Since therfore the Safety of the People, and not that 
of a Tyrant, is the Supreme Law ; and conſequently ought to be alledged on the 
People's behalf againſt a Tyrant, and not for him againſt them: you that go a- 
bout to pervert ſo ſacred and ſo gloriousa Law, with your fallacies andjugglings 
you who would have this Supreme Law, and which of all others is moſt beneficial 
to Mankind, to ſerve only for the Impunity of Tyrants; let me tell you (fince you 
call us Engliſhmen ſo often inſpired, and Enthufiaſts, and Prophets) let me, I ſay, 
be fo far a Prophet, as to tell you, That the Vengeance of God and Man hangs 
over your head for ſo horrid a Crime; altho' your ſubjecting all Mankind to Ty- 
ranny, as far as in you lies, which in effect is no better than condemaing them to 
be devoured by wild Beaſts, is in it ſelf part of its own Vengeance; and whither- 
ſoever you fly, and whereſoever you wander, will firſt or laſt purſue you with 
its Furies, and overtake you, and cauſe you to rave worſe than you do at pre- 
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ſent, I come now to your ſecond Argument, which is not ualike the firſt. 1 


the People may reſume their Liberty, here would be no difference, ſay you, evi, 
a Popular State and a Kingdom; but that in a Kingdom one Man rules, and in a 


Popular State many. And what if that were true; would the State have any pre- 
judice by it? But you your ſelf tell us of other differences that would be ng. 
withſtanding z to wit, of Time and Succeſſion ; for in popular States, the Mari. 
ſtrates are generally choſen yearly , wheras Kings, it they behave themſelves well, 
are perpetual; and in moſt Kingdoms there is a Succeſſion in the ſame Family. 
But let them differ from one another, or not differ, I regard not thoſe petty things. 
In this they agree, that when the Public Good requires it, the People may 
without doing injury to any, reſume that Power tor the Public Safety, which 
they committed to another for that end and purpoſe. But according to the Royal 
Law, by the Romans ſo called, which is mentioned in the Inſtitutes, the Pecpl: of 
Rome granted all their Power and Authority to the Prince. They did ſo by compul. 
ſion ; the Emperor being willing to ratify their Tyranny by the Authority of a 
Law. But of this we have ſpoken before; and their own Lawyers, commentii 

upon thisplace in the Inſtitutes, confeſs as much. So that we make no queſtion 
but the People may revoke what they were forced to grant, and granted againſt 
their wills. But moſt rational it is to ſuppoſe, that the People of Nome trant. 
ferred no other Power to the Prince, than they had before granted to theirown 
Magiſtrates ; and that was a power to govern according to Law, and a revoca- 
ble, not an abſurd, tyrannical power. Hence 1t was, that the Emperors aſſumed 
the Conſular Dignity, and that of the Tribunes of the People; but after Julius 
Caſar, not one of them pretended to the Dittatorſhip : In the Circus Maxim 
they uſed to adore the People, as ] have ſaid already out of Tacitus and Claudias. 
But as heretofcre many private perſons have ſold themſelves into Slavery, ſo @ while 
Naticn may. Thou Goal-bird of a Knight, thou Day-ſpirit, thou everlaſting 
ſcandal to thy Native Country! The moſt deſpicable Slaves in the world 
ought to abhor and ſpit upon ſuch a Factor for Slavery, ſuch a public Pander 
as thou art. Certainly if people had ſo enſlaved themſelves to Kings, then 
might Kings turn them over to other Maſters, or fell them for Money, and yet 
we know that Kings cannot ſo much as alienate the Demeſnes of the Crown: 
And ſha!l he, that has but the Crown, and the Revenues that belong to it, as an 
Uſufructuary, and thoſe given him by the People, can he be ſaid to have, as it 
were, purchaſed the People, and made them his Propriety ? Tho? you were bo- 
red through both cars, and went barefoot, you would not be ſo vile and de- 
ſpicable, ſo much more contemptible than all Slaves, as the broaching ſuch a 
ſcandalous Doctrine as this makes you. But go on, and puniſh your ſelf for 
your Rogueries as now you do, tho? againſt your will. You frame a long Dil- 
courſe of the Law of War; which is nothing to the purpoſe in this place: 
For neither did Charles conquer us; and for his Anceſtors, if it were never ſo 
much granted that they did, yet have they often renounced their Title as Con- 
querors. And certain it is, That we were never ſo conquered, but that as we 
{wore Allegiance to them, ſo they ſwore to maintain our Laws, and govern by 
them : Which Laws, when Charles had notoriouſly violated, taken in what 


capacity you will, as one who had formerly been a Conqueror or was now 2 - 


perjured King, we ſubdued him by force, he himſelf having begun with us firſt. 
And according to your own opinion, Whatever is acquired by War, becomes bis 
property that acquired it. So that how full ſoever you areof words, how imperti- 
nent ſocver a babbler, whatever you prate, how great a noiſe ſoever you make, 
what Quotations ſoever out of the Kabbins, tho* you make your felt never ſo 

hoarſe, to the end of this Chapter, aſſure your ſelf, That nothing of ic makes 


for the King, he being now conquered, but all for us, who by God's aſſiſtance 
are Conquerors, 
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O avoid two very great inconveniences, and, conſidering your own weight, 

very weighty ones indeed, you denied in the foregoing Chapter, That the 
People's Power was ſuperior to that of the King; for if that ſhould be granted, 
Kings muſt provide themſelves of ſome other name, becauſe the People would 
indeed be King, and ſome drviſions in your Syſtem of Politics would be con- 
founded : the firſt of which inconventences would thwart with your Di@iona- 
ry, and the latter overthrow your Politics. To theſe I have given ſuch an 
anſwer as ſhows, That tho' our own Safety and Liberty were the principal things 
[ aimed the prefervation of, yet withal, I had ſome conſideration of ſalving 


vour Dictionary, and your Politics. New, ſay you, I <1! prove by other argi- 
meats, That a King cannot be judged by his exon Subjects; of which Arguments this 
ſoall be the gie. reſt aud moſt convincing, That a King has no Peer in his Kingdom. 
What? Cana King have no Peer in his Kingdom? What then is the meaning of 
thoſe Twelve Ancient Peers of the Kings of France ? Are they Fables and ITri— 
ez? Are they called fo in vain, and in mock only? Have a care how you af- 
front thoſe Principal Nen of that Kingdom: Who if they arc not the King's 
Peers, as they are called, Jam afraid your Dictiorary, which is the only thing 
you are concerned for, will be found more faulty in Hence, than in Euglend. 

But go to, let's hear your demonſtration, that a King has no Peer in his own 
Kingdom. Boronſe, ſay you, tbe People of Rome, cen they bed ban hd thoir 
King, appointed nit oiic, but two Cenſuls; and the reeſen was, Tha: if one of them 
ſbould tran ſgreſs the Ls, his Collegue might be a chec to hin. There could hard- 
ly have been deviſed any thing more filly : How came it to paſs then, that but 
one of the Conſuls had the bundles of Rorls carricd betore him, and not both, 
if two were appointed, that each might have a Power over the other? And 
what if both had conſpired againſt the Commonwealth ? Would not the Caſe 
then be the very ſame that it would have been, if one Conſul only had been ap- 
pointed without a Collegue? But we know very well, that both Conſuls, and 
all other Magiſtrates were bound to obey the Senate, whenever the Senate and 
the People ſaw, that the Intereſt of the Commonwealth ſo required. We have 
a famous inſtance of that in the Decemvirs, ho tho? they were inveſted with 
the Power of Conſu's, and were the chief Magittrates, yet the Authority of 
the Senate reduced them all, tho? they ſtruggled to retain their Government. 
Nay, we read that forme Conſuls before they were out of Office, have been de- 
cared Enemies, and Arms been taken up againft them; for in thoſ: days no 
nan looked upon him as a Conſul, who acted as an Enemy, So War was wa- 
od againſt Auen, tho? a Conſul, by Authority of the Senate; in which being 
worlted, he would have been put to death, but that Oui, aliccting the Em- 
pire, ſided with him to ſubvert the Commonwealth. Now whercas you ſay, 

Toa! it is a property peculicr to Kingly Majeſty, that the Pocucr reſides in & ſiugle per- 
jon; that's but a looſe enpreſnon, like the relt of what you ſay, and is contra- 

dicted by your ſelf a little after : Jer the Hebrew Judges, you ſay, ruled as 

leng as they l. 

then Kinrs z and vet they <tere ecconntable to the great Genncil, Thus we lee, 

That an itch cf Vain-glory, in beiag thought to have ſaid all that can be ſaide 
makes you hardly ſy any thing out contradictions. Then I afk, what kind of 
»0vernment that was in the Reman Empire, when ſometimes two, ſometimes 
three Emperors, reign'd all at once 2 Do you reckon them to have been Empe- 

rors, that is, Kings, or was it an 4ril:cracy, or a Triumvirate? Or wil you de- 


f 4 


"Ys that the Po Forpire under Aejẽu and Verus, under Diocleſian and 
Maximian, under Contoniae and Ticinius, was ſtill but one entire Empire? If 


tacſe Princes were not Kings, your three Forms of Government will hardly 
Bold; if they were, then it is hot an eſiential Property of a Kingly Govern- 
ment, to reſide in a fingle perion. ene of theſe offend, ſay you, h may the 
Cher reſer the matier to the Ste, or the People, where be may le accuſed and con- 
«Fed, And docs not the Senate and the People then judge, when the matter 
'5 10 referred to them? So that it you will give any credit to your ſelf, there 
needs not ons Collegue to judge another. Such a miſeralle Advocate as you, 
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if you were not ſo wretched a fellow as you are, would deſerve compaſſion ; you 
lie every way ſo open to blows, that it one were minded for ſport's. ſake t0 
make a Pals at any part of you, he could hardly mils, let him aim where he woul:! 
*Tis ridiculous, ſay you, to imagine, That a King will ever appoint Judges to condey,q 
himſelf. But J can tell you of an Emperor, that was no ridiculous perſy; 
bur an Excellent Prince, and that was T74jaiz, who when he delivered a Dagecy 
to a certain Roman Magiſtrate, as the cuſtom was, that being the bacdlge of bis 
Office, frequently thus admoniſhed him, Take this Sword, and ute it for 
me, if I do as I ought; if otherwiſe, againſt me: for Miſcarriages in the gu. 
preme Magiſtrate are leſs excuſable. This Dion and Aurelius Viticr tay of 
him: You fee here, that a worthy Emperor appointed one to judge hinielt 
tho? he did not make him cqual. 77berivs perhaps might have ſaid as much oy: 
of Vanity and Hypocrily ; but 'tis almoſt a crime to imagine that ſo good and 
vertuous a Prince as Trajan, did not really ſpeak as he thought, and according tg 
what he appreheaded right and juſt. How much more reaſonable was it that 
tho? he were ſuperior to the Senate in power, and might if he would, have c. 
fuſed to yield them any obedience, yet he actually did obey them, as by virtue 
of his Office he ought to do, and acknowledged their Right in the Government 
to be ſupperior to his own? For ſo Play tells us in his Panegyric, * The Senate 
both deſired and commanded you to be Conſul a fourth time; you way know 
by the Obedience you pay them, that this is no word of Flattery, but of Pow. 
er.“ And a little after, This is the deſign you aim at, to reſtore our loſt Li- 
© berty. And Tran was not of that mind alone; the Senate thought ſo too, 
and were of opinion, That their Authority was indeed Supreme: Fur they that 
could command their Emperor, might judge him. So the Emperor Ar u- 
relius, when Caſſius Governor of Sria endeavourcd to get the Empire ſrom him, 
referred himſelf either to the Senate, or the People of Ree, and declared him— 
ſelf ready to lay down the Government, if they would have it fo, Now how 
ſhould a man determine of the Right of Kings better, and more truly, than 
out of the very mouths of the beſt of Kings? Indecd every good King accounts 
either the Senate, or the People, not only equal, but ſuperior to himſelt by the 
Law of Nature. But a Tyrant being by nature interior to all men, every one 
that is ſtronger than he, ought to be accounted not only his equal, but ſuperior: 
For as heretolore nature taught men from Force and Violence to betake them- 
ſelves to Laws; ſo wherever the Laws are ſet at naught, the ſame dictate of 
nature mult neceſſarily prompt us to berake our ſeives to Force again. To be 
of this opinion, ſays Cicero Fro Seſtio, is a ſign of Wiſdom ; to put it in prac- 
* tice, argues Courage and Reſolution ; and to do both, is the cticct of Vertue 
in its perfection. Let this ſtand then as a fett!ed Maxim of the Law of Na- 
ture, never to be ſhaken by any Artifices of Flatterers, That the Senate, or 
the People, are ſuperior to Kings, be they good or bad: Which is but wha: 
you your ſelf do in effect confeſs, when you tell us, That the Authority of Kings 
was derived from the People. For that power which they transferred to Prit- 
ces, doth yet naturally, or as I may ſay virtually reſide in themſelves notwith- 
ftanding : tor ſo natural cauſes that produce any effect by a certain eminency 
oi operation, do always retain more of their own virtue and energy than they 
impart z nor do they by communicating to others, exhauſt themſeives. You 
ſee, the cloſer we keep to Nature, the more evidently docs the People's Power 
appear to be above that of the Prince. And this is likewiſe certain, That the 
People do not freely, and of choice, ſettle the Government in their King able- 
lutely, ſo as to give him a Propriety in it, nor by Nature can do ſo; but only 
for the Public Safety and Liberty, which when the King ceaſes to take 
care of, then the People in effect have given him nothing at all: For Na- 
ture ſays, the People gave it him to a particular end and purpoſe ; which 
end, it neither Nature nor the People can attain, the People's Gift becomes 
no more valid, than any other void Covenant or Agreement. Theſe Rca 
ſons prove very fully, That the People are ſuperior to the King; and 10 
your greateſt and moſt convincing Argument, That a King cannot te judged by li- 
Peeple, becauſe he has no Peer in his Kingdom, nor any Superior, falls to the ground. 
For you take that for granted, which we by no means allow. In pepiiler State, 
ſay you, he Magiſtrates being appointed by the People, may likewiſe te puniſked fer et 
Crimes by the People: In an Arxiſtocraty the Senators may be puniſhed by mw Col- 

N egues : 
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Jegues: But *tts a prodigious thing to proceed criminally againſt a King in his own Ring- 
dom, and make him plead for his Life. What can you conclude from hence, but 
that they who ſet up Kings over them, are the moſt miſerable and moſt filly 
People in the World? But, I pray, what's the reaſon why the People may not 
puniſh a King that becomes a Malefactor, as well as they may popular Magi- 
{trates and Senators in an Ariſtocracy ? Do you think that all they who live un- 
der a Kingly Government, were ſo ſtrangely in love with Slavery, as when they 
might be tree, to chuſe Vaſſalage, and to put themſelves all and entirely under 
the dominion of one man, who often happens to be an ill Man, and often a 
Fool, ſo as whatever cauſe might be, to leave themſelves no refuge in, no re- 
lief from the Laws nor the Dictates of Nature, againſt the Tyranny of a moſt 

outragious Maſter, when ſuch a one happens? Why do they then tender Con- 

ditions to their Kings, when they firſt enter upon their Government, and pre- 

ſcribe Laws for them to govern by ? Do they do this to be trampled upon the 

more, and be the more laughed to ſcorn ? Can it be imagined, that a whole 
People would ever ſo vilify themſelves, depart from their own intereſt to that 
degree, be ſo wanting to themſelves, as to place all their hopes in one Man, 

and he very often the moſt vain Perſon of them all? To what end do they re- 

quire an Oath of their Kings, not to act any thing contrary to Law ? We muſt 

ſuppoſe them to do this, that (poor Creatures!) they may learn to their ſor- 

row, That Kings only may commit Perjury with impunity. This is what your 

own wicked Concluſions hold forth. If a King thet is elected, promiſe any thing 

to his People upon Oath, which if be would not have ſworn to, perhaps they would nut 

bade cheſe him, yet if he refuſe to perform that premiſe, he falls not under the People's 

cenſure, Nay, the be ſwear to his Subjefts at his Election, That he will adminiſter 
Fujlice to them according to the Laws of the Kingdom ; and that if he do not, they 
ſhall be diſcharged of their Allegiance, and himſelf ipſo facto ceaſe to be their King, 
yet if be vreak this Oath, tis God and not Man that muſt require it cf him. I have 
tranſcribed theſe lines, not for their Elegance, for they are barbarouſly expreſ- 
ſed ; nor becauſe I think there needs any anſwer to them, for they anſwer them. 
ſelves, they explode and damn themſelves by their notorious falſhood and loath- 
ſomneſs: but 1 did it to recommend you to Kings for your great Merits ; that a- 
mong ſo many places as there are at Court, they may put you into ſome Prefer- 
ment or Office that may be fit for you. Some are Princes Secretaries, ſome 
their Cupbearers, ſome Maſters of the Revels: I think you had beſt be Maſter 
of the Perjuries to ſome of them. You ſhar't be Matter of the Ceremonies, 
you are too much a Clown for that; but their Treachery and Perfidiouſneſs 
ſhall be under your care. But that Men may fee that you are both a Fool and a 
Knave to the higheſt degree, let us conſider theſe laſt aſſertions of yours a little 
more narrowly ; A Mug, ſay you, tho* he ſwear to his Subjects at his Election, that 
be will govern according to Law, and that it he do not, hey ſhall be diſcharged of 
their Allegiance, and he himſelf ipſo facto ceaſe to be their Ring; yet can he not 
be depoſed or puniſhed by them. Why not a King, I pray, as well as popular 
Magiſtrates ? becaule in a popular State, the People do not transfer all their 
Power to the Magiſtrates. And do they in the Cate that you have put, velt it 
all in the King, when they place him in the Government upon thole terms ex- 
preſly, to hold it no longer than he uſes it well? Therefore it is evident, that 
a King ſworn to obſerve the Laws, if he tranſgrefs them, may be puniſhed and 
depolcd, as well as popular Mlagiſtrates. So that you can make no more uſe 
ol that invincible Argument of the People's transferring all their Right and Pow- 
er to the Prince; you your ſelf have battercd it down with your own Engines. 
Hear now another meſt pexwerful and invincible Argament of his, why Subjects 
cannot judge their Kings, becauſe be is vound Ly mo Lew, being himſelf the ſole 
Lavgiver, Which having been proved already to be molt ſalſe, this great rea- 
ſon comes to nothing, as well as the former. But the reaton why Princes have 
but ſeldom buen procecded againſt for perſonal and private Crimes, as Whore- 
dom, and Adultery, and the like, is not becauſe they could not juſtly be pu- 
niſhed even tor ſuch, but leſt the People ſhould receive more prejudice through 


Allairs, than they would be profited by the puniſhment of one Man or two. 
Bur when they begin to be univerſally injurious and inſufferable, it has always 
been the Opinion of all Nations, that then, being Tyrants, it is lawful to put 
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them to death any how, condemn'd or uncondemn'd. Hence Cicero in his Second 
Philippic, ſays thus of thoſe that kill'd Cæſar, They were the firtt that Fan 
through with their Swords, not a Man who affected to be King, but who Was 
© actually ſettled in the Government z which, as it was a worthy and godlike 
Action, fo it's ſet before us for our imitation.“ How unlike are you to him! 
Murder, Adultery, Injuries, are not regal and public, but private and perſona Crimes 
Well ſaid, Paraſite! you have obliged all Pimps and Proflizates in Courts by this 
J xpreſſion. How ingeniouſſy do you act, both the Paraſite, and the Pimp 
with the ſame breath? A King that is an Adulterer, or a Murdercr, may yet oo 
«2/1, and conſequently ought not to be put to death, becauſe together with his Life be a 
lye bis Kingdom ; and it was never yet allowed by God's Laws, or Man's, that fir cue 
and the ſume Crime, a Man was 10 be puniſhed twice, Intamous foul mouth 
VWrertch! By the ſame reaſon the Magiſtrates in a popular State, or in an 4-;. 
ſeocracy, ought never to be put to death, for fear of double Puniſhment; no 
Judge, no Senator muſt die, for they muſt loſe their Magiſtracy too, as well 
as their Lives. As you have endeavoured to take all Power out of the People's 
hands, and veſt it in the King, fo you would all Majeſty too: A delegated tranf. 
latitious Majeſty we a low, but that Majeſty does chiefly and primarily reſide in 
him, you can no more prove, than you can, that Power and Authority does. 
A King, you ſay, cannot commit Treaſon againſt his People, but a People may again} 
their King, And yet a King is what he is for the People only, not the Peop'e for 
him. Hence I inter, that the whole Body of the People, or the greater part 
of them, muſt needs have greater Power than the King. This you deny, and 
begin to caſt up accounts. He is of greater Power than any one, than any two, than 
any three, than any ten, than any hundred, than any thouſand, than any ten thouſand: 
be it ſo, Ile is of more Power than half the People, I wi.l not deny that neither; 
Add now half of the other half, «ill he not have more Power than all thoſe ? Not 
at all. Go on, why do you take away the Board? Do you not underſtand Pro- 
greſſion in Arithmetic? He begins to reckon after another manner. Hos rot the 
King, and the Nobility together, more Pcwer ? No, Mr. Changeling, I deny that ioo. 
If by the Nobility, whom you {tile Op:imates, you mean the Peers only; for it may 
happen, that amongſt the whole number of them, there may not be one Man de- 
ſerving that Appellation: for it often falls out, that there are better and witer 
Men than they amongſt the Commons, whom in conjunction with the greater, or 
the better part of the People, I ſhould not ſcruple to call by the Name of, and take 
them for all the People. But if the King is not ſuperior in Power to all the People tige- 
ther, he is then a King but of ſingle Perſons, he is not the King of the whole Body of toe 
Pecple. You ſay well, no more he is, unlels they are content he ſhould be ſo, Now, 
bal.ance your Accounts, and you will find that by miſcaſting, you have loft your 
Principal. The Engliſh ſay, that the Right of Majeſty originally and principally reſruts 
in the People; which Principle would introduce a Confuſion of ail States. What, of an 
Ariſtocracy and Democracy? But let that paſs. What if it ſhould overthrow 2 
Gynccocracy too? (i.e, a Government of one or more Women) under which 
State or Form of Government, they ſay, you are in danger of being beaten at 
home; would not the Exgliſb do you a kindneſs in that, you ſheepiſh Fellow, 
you? Bur there's no hope of that. For *tis moſt juſtly fo ordered, ſince you 
would ſubject all Mankind to Tyranny abroad, that you your ſelf ſhould live m 
a ſcandalous moſt unmanlike Slavery at home. We muſt tell you, you ſay, wha! 
de mean by the word People. There are a great many other things, which you 
ſtand more in need of being told: For of things that more immediately concern 
vou, you ſeem altogether ignorant, and never to have learnt any thing but 
Words and Letters, nor to be capable of any thing elſe, But this you think 
you know, that by the word People, we mean the Common People only, cxclu- 
ſive of the Nobility, becaule wwe have put down the Houſe of Lords. And yer tat 
very thing ſhows, that under the word People, we comprehend all our Natiyts, 
of what Order and Degree ſoever; in that we have ſettled one Supreme Senate 
only, in which the Nobility alſo, as a part of the People (not in their own Right, 
as they did before; but reprelenting thoſe Boroughs or Counties, for WIcn 
they may be choſe) may give their Votes. Then you inveigh againſt the con- 
mon People, as being Hind and brutiſh, ignorant of the art of governing; you 1af 
there's nething more emp!y, mere vain, more inconſtant, more uncertain than ic. 
All which is very true of your felt, and it's true likewiſe of the Rabble, but of 
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of the middle ſort, amongſt whom the moſt prudent Men, and moſt ſkilful in Af- | 
{airs are generally found; others are moſt commonly diverted either by Luxury 4 
and Plenty, or by Want and Poverty, from Vertue, and the ſtudy of Laws and 10 
Government. There are many ways, you lay, by which Kings come to the Crown, jg | 1 
as nat to be beholden to the People at all for it; and eſpecially, thoſe that inherit a It; 
Kingdom, But thoſe Nations mult certainly be Slaves, and born to Slavery, that | 


acknowledge any one to be their Lord and Maſter ſo abſo utely, as that they are 
his inheritance, and come to him by deſcent, without any conſent of their own 
they deſerve not the Appellation of Subjects, nor of Freemen, nor can they be | 
juſtly reputed ſuch; nor are they to be accounted as a Civil Society, but mult be 4 
looked on as the Poſſeſſions and Eſtate of their Lord, and his Family: For I ſee It 
no difference as to the Right of Ownerſhip betwixt them, and Slaves, or Bealts. | | 
Secondly, They that come to the Crown by Conqueſt, cannot acknowledge themſelves to F 
have receiv'd from the People the Power they uſurp. We are not now diſcourſing of | 
a Conqueror, but of a conquered King ; what a Conqueror may lawtully do, 
we'll diſcourte elſewhere ; do you keep to your Subject. But whereas you al- 
cribe to Kings that ancient Right that Maſters of Families have over their Houſ- It 
holds, and take an example from thence of their Abſolute Power; I have ſhown - | 
already over and over, that there is no likeneſs at all betwixt them. And Axi- 
ſtatle (whom you name ſo often) if you had read him, would have taught you 
as much in the beginning of his Politics, where he ſays they judge amiſs that I 
think there is but little difference betwixt a King, and a Maſter ot a Family : ; | 
For that there is not a numerical, but a ſpecifical difference betwixt a Kingdom and a "ft 
Family, For when Villages grew to be Towns and Cities, that Regal Domeltic 0 
Right vaniſhed by degrees, and was no more owned. Hence Diodorus in his firſt ll 
Book ſays, 'That anciently Kingdoms were tranſmitted not to the former Kings i 
Sons, but to thoſe that had beſt deſerved of the People. And Juſtin, Origt- 
© nally, ſays be, the Government of Nations, and of Countries, was by Kings, 
* who were exalted to that height of Majeſty, not by popular Ambition, but 1or 
their Moderation which commended them to good Men.“ Whence it is mani- 
teſt, that in the very beginning of Nations, that Fatherly and Hereditary Go- 
vernment gave way toVertue, and the People's Right: Which is the molt natu- 
ral reaſon and cauſe, and was the true riſe of Kingly Government. For at firſt, | 
Men entred into Societies, not that any one might inſult over all the reſt, bur | 
that in caſe any ſhould injure other, there might be Laws and Judges to protect | 
them from wrong, or at leaſt to puniſh the wrong doers. When Men were at | 
firſt diſpers'd and ſcattered aſunder, ſome wiſe and eloquent Man perſwaded them f 
to enter into Civil Societies; that he himſelf, ſay you, might exerciſe Dominion = 
over them, when ſo united. Perhaps you meant this of Nimrod, who is ſaid to | 
have been the firit Tyrant. Or elle it proceeds from your own malice only, and | 
certainly it cannot have been true of thoſe great and generous- ſpirited Men, bur | 
is a Fiction of your own, not warranted by any Authority that I ever heard of. 
For all ancient Writers tell us, that thoſe firſt Inſtituters of Communities of Men, ll 
had a regard to the good and ſafety of Mankind only, and not to any private Ii 
advantages of their own, or to make themſelves great or powerful. One thing | | | 
I cannot pals by, which I ſuppoſe you intended for an Emblem, to ſct off the | 
reſt of this Chapter: I a Conſul, ſay you, bad been to be accuſed before his Magi- | 
ſtracy expired, there muſt have been a Dittator created for that purpoſe ; tho? you had 1 
laid betore, that for that very reaſon there were two of them, Juſt ſo your Poſitions | 
always agree with one another, and almoſt every Page declares how weak and | 
trivolous whatever you ſay or write upon any Subject, is. Under the ancient Englith | 
Saxon Krpgs, you ſay, the People were never called to Parlaments. If any ot our 
own Countrymen had aſſerted ſuch a thing, I could eaſily have convinced him 
that he was in an error. But I am not ſo much concerned at your miſtaking our 
Affairs, becauſe y' are a Foreigner. This in effect is all you ſay of the Right of 
Kings in general. Many other things I omit, for you uſe many Digreſſions, and 
Put things down that either have no ground at all, or are nothing to the purpoſe, 
and my deſign is not to vie with you in Impertinence, 
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F you had publiſhed your own opinion, Salmaſius, concernig the Right of 
Kings in general, without affronting any Perſons in particular, notwirh. 
ſtanding this alteration of Affairs in England, as long as you did but ute your own 
liberty in writing what your ſelf thought fit, no Eng/i/hman could have had any 
cauſe to have been diſpleaſed with you, nor wouid you have made good the opi- 
nion you maintain ever a whit the leſs. For if it be a poſitive Command both 
of Moſes and of Chriſt himſelf, That all Men whatſoever, «chether Spaniards, French 
Italians, Germans, Engliſh er Scotch, ſhould be ſubjef to their Princes, be they grad 
or bad, which you aſſerted, pag. 127. to what purpoſe was it for you, who ar: 
a Foreigner and unknown to us, to be tampering with our Laws, and to read u. 
Lectures out of them as out of your own Papers and Miſcellanies, which, be they 
how they will, you have taught us already in a great many words, that they 
ought to give way to the Laws of God ? But now it is apparent, that you have 
undertaken the defence of this Royal Cauſe, not ſo much out of your own inch. 
nation, as partly becauſe you were hired, and that at a good round Price too, 
conſidering how things are with him that ſet you on work; and partly, is like, 
out of expectation of ſome greater reward hereafter ; to publiſh a teandalous 
Libel againſt the Eugliſbd, who are injurious to none of their Neighbours, in 
meddle with their own matters only. If there were no ſuch thing as that in 
the caſe, is it credible that any Man ſhould be ſo impudent or ſo mad, as thy? 
he be a ſtranger, and at a great diſtance from us, yet of his own accord to in- 
termeddle with our Affairs, and ſide with a Party? What the devil, is it to you 
what the Engliſh do amongſt themſelves ? What would you have, Pragmatical 
Puppy? What would you be at? Have you no concerns of your own at home? 
1 wiſh you had the ſame concerns that that famous Olus, your fellow buſy-hody 
in the Epigram, had; and perhaps ſo you have; you deſerve them, Pm ure, 
Or did that Flotſpur your Wife, who encouraged you to write what you have 
done for out-law*d Charles's fake, promiſe you ſome profitable Protefſor's 
place in England, and God knows what Gratifications at Charles's Return? But 
allure your ſelves, my Miſtreſs and my Maſter, that England admits neither of 
IV/olves, nor Owners of Wolves: So that it's no wonder you ſpit ſo much Venom 
at our Engliſh Maſtiffs, It were better for you to return to thoſe Tluſtrious Titles 
*&. Lou, „of yours in France; firſt to that hunger-ſtarved Lordſhip of yours at“ . Lu; 
Jup, Saint and in the next place to the Sacred Conſiſtory of the moſt Chriſtian King. Being 
Wolf, he à Counſellor to the Prince, you are at too great a diſtance from your own Coun- 
namco/aflacetry. But J fee full well that ſhe neither defires you, nor your Counſel; nor did 
„ France, jt appear ſhe did, when you were there a tew years ago, and began to lick a 
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fall Fjlate, {uſfer ſuch a little Fellow as you, that are but one halt of a Man, to run up and 


4:4 was cal-down with your Miſtreſs of a Wife, and your Deſks full of Trifles and Foolerits, 
patige Soy. you light ſomewhere or other upon a Stipend, large eyough for a Knight of 
man Jip, the Grammar, or an Illuſtrious Critic on | horſeback if any Prince or State 
--}9 <cith St. has a mind to hire a Vagabond Doctor, that is to be ſold at a good round Price, 
German came But here's one that will bid for you; whether you're a Merchantable Commo- 
meg ity or not, and what you are worth, we ſhall ſee by and by. You lay, Th 
Dom. 42g. Parric ides aſſert, that the Government of England 7s not meerꝭy King v, but that it ts, 
a mixt Government. Sir Thomas Smith, a Country-man of ours in Azad the 
Sixth's days, a good Lawyer, and a Stateſman, one whom you your telt will 
not call a Parricide, in the beginning of a Book which he wrote e Ce] 
wealth of England, aſſerts the ſame thing, and not of our Government ont, 
but of almoſt all others in the World, and that out of Argſtotle; and he lays 1t 
is not poſſible that any Government ſhould otherwiſe ſubſiſt. But as it you! 
thought it a crime to ſay any thing, and not unſay it again, you repeat your 
jormer threadbare Contradictions. You ſay, There neither is nor ever Wis © 
Nation that did not underſtand by the very name of a King, a Perjon <h5/e qi 
is inferior to God alone, and who is accountable to us other, And vet a little alter you 
contels, that the name of a King was formerly given to fuch Powers and .\ lagiil ales, 
as had not a full and alſolule right of themſelves, but had a dependance #711 70 Pe- 
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pip, 05 tbe Suffetes among the Carthaginians, the Hebrew Judges, the Kings of the 
necdemonians, and of Arragon, Are you not very conſiſtent with yourſelf ? 
Then vou reckon up five ſeveral ſorts of Monarchies out of Ariſtotle; in one of 
hich only that Right obtain'd, which you ſay is common to all Kings. Con- 
cerning which J have ſaid already more than once, that neither doth Ariſtotle 
vive an inſtance of any ſuch Monarchy, nor was there ever any ſuch in being ; 
thi other ſour he clearly demonſtrates that they were bounded by Eſtabliſh'd 
| ws, and the King's Power ſubject to thoſe Laws. The firſt of which four 
was that of the Lacedemonians, which in his opinion did of all others beſt deſerve 
due name of a Kingdom. The ſecond was ſuch as obtain'd among Barbarians, 
vkich was laſting, becauſe regulated by Laws, and becauſe the People willingly 
{bmitted to it; whereas by the ſame Author's opinion in his third Book, What 
King, loever retains the Sovereignty againſt the People's will, is no longer to 
be accounted a King, but a downright Tyrant; all which is true likewile of his 
third ſort of Kings, which he calls Afymnetes, who were choſen by the Peo- 
ple, and moſt commonly for a certain time only, and for ſome particular pur- 
poles, ſuch as the Roman Dictators were. The fourth ſort he makes of ſuch as 
reigned in the Heroical days, upon whom for their extraordinary merits the 
people of their own accord conferr'd the Government, but yet bounded b 

Laws 3 nor could theſe retain the Sovereignty againſt the will of the People: 
nor do theſe four ſorts of Kingly Governments differ, he ſays, from Tyranny 
in any thing elſe, but only in that theſe Governments are with the good liking 
of the People, and That againſt their will. The fifth fort of Kingly Govern- 
ment, which he calls rzu6zciauz, or abſolute Monarchy, in which the Supreme 
Power reſides in the King's Perſon, which you pretend to be the right of all 
Kings, is utterly condemn'd by the Philoſopher, as neither for the good of 
Mankind, nor conſonant to Juſtice or Nature, unleſs ſome People ſhould be con- 
tent to live under ſuch a Government, and withal confer it upon ſuch as excel 
all others in vertue. Theſe things any man my read in the third Book of his 
Politics. But you, I believe, that once in your life you might appear witty and 
florid, pleaſed your ſelf with making a compariſon betwix? theſe five ſorts of 
Kingly Government, and the five Zones of the World; betwixt the two extremes of 
Kingly power, there are three more temperate Species interpoſed, as there lie three 
Zones betwixt the Torrid and the Frigid. Pretty Rogue! what ingenious compari- 
ſons he always makes us! May you for ever be baniſhed, whither you your ſelf 
condemn an Abſolute Kingdom to be, that is, to the frigid Zone, which when you 
are there, will be doubly cold to what it was before. In the mean while we ſhall 
expect that new-faſhioned ſphere which you deſcribe, from you our modern 
Archimedes, in which there ſhall be two extreme Zones, one Torrid, and the o- 
ther Frigid, and three temperate ones lying betwixt. The Kings of th? Lacede- 
monians, you ſay, might lawfully be impriſoned, but it was not latoful to put them to 
death, Why not? Becauſe the Miniſters of Juſtice, and ſome Foreign Soldiers, 
being ſurpriſed at the Novelty of the thing, thought it not lawful to lead 4gis 
to his Execution, though condemn'd to die? And the People of Lacedemon, were 
dupleaſed at his death, not becauſe condemn'd to die, though a King, but be- 
caute he was a good man and popular, and had been circumvented by a Faction 
oi the great ones. Says Plutarch, Axis was the firſt King that was put to death 
by the ZEphert ,” in which words he does not pretend to tell us what lawfully 
might be done, but what actual y was done. For to imagine that ſuch as may 
lawtully accuſe a King, and impriſon him, may not allo lawtu!ly put him to 
death, is a childiſh conceit. At laſt you betake your ſelf to give an account of 
the Right of Engliſh Kings. There never was, you ſay, but one King in England. 
This you ſay, becauſe you had ſaid before, that waleſ5 @ King be ſole in the Govern - 
ment, he cauuot be a King. Which if it be true, ſome of them, who l had thought 
had been Kings of England, were not really ſo; ſor to omit many of our Saxon 
Kings, who had either their Sons, or their Brothers Partners with them in the Go- 
verument, it is known that King Jerry II. of the Norman Race, reign'd together 
With his Son, Let them ſhew, ſay you, a Precedent of any Kingdom under the Government 
of a fingie perſon, who has not an abſclute power; though in ſome Kingdoms more re- 
mJ, in others more intenſe. Do you ſhow any Power that's abſolute, and yet re- 
his, you Aſs; is not that power that's abſolute, the Supreme Power of all? 
How can it then be both ſupreme and remiſs ? Whatſocver Kings you ſhalt 
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acknowledge to be inveſted with a remiſs (or a leſs) power, thofe I will gage, 
make appear to have no abſolute power; and conſequently to be inter 
to a People, free by nature, who is both its own Law-giver, and (an 
make the Regal Power more or leſs intenſe or remiſs; that is, Greater or | 7 
Wiether the whole Ifland of Britain was anciently governed by kings, or ng, 1; 
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uncertain, It's molt likely that the Form of their Government chu: ! 


ing to the Exigencies of the Times. Whence Teciirs ſays, 4% Britains wy 
ently were under Kings ; now the great Men amonpſt them divide hom to Pasties, 
Lai ions. When the Romans left them, they were about forty yoars Wich 
Ki. gs.z they were not always therefore under 2 Lingly Government, as you 
they were. But when they were ſo, that the Kingdom was FHere.litary, I pol 
tively deny ; which that it was not, is evident both irom the Ser; 

Kings, and their way of creating them: for the conſent of the People is ae! 
in c:tprels words, When the King has taken the accuſtomed Oath, tis Are 
biſhop Itepping to every ſide of the Stage erccted for that purpole, atks the Py. 
ple tour ſeveral times in theſe words, Do yer conſent to have this Mew 15 be 144, 
King Juſt as if he ſpoke to them in the Roman Stile, Vultis, Fubetts I unc Rogier; 
* Is it your pleaſure, do you appoint this Man to reign ?? Which would bene 
leis, if the Kingdom were by the Law hereditary. But with Kings, Uturpz:/un 
palies very frequently for Law and Right. You go abcut to ground CA 
Right to the Crown, who was fo often conquered himſe!f, upon the Right gf 
Congquelt. William, ſurnamed the Conqueror, ſor ſooth, ſubdued us. But they 
who are not rangers to our Hiſtory, know full well, that the Strength of the 
Eng Nation was not ſo broken in that one Fight at Linas, but that they 
might eaiity have renewed the War. But they choſe rather to accept of a King, 
than to be under a Conqueror and a Tyrant: They ſwear therefore to //illich, 
to be his Liege- men, and he ſwears to them at the Altar, to carry himle'f to- 
wards them as a good King ought to do in all reſpects. When he broke lis 
Word, and the Exgliſh betock themſelves again to their Arms, being diffident of 
his Strength, he renewed his Oath upon the Holy Evangclifts, to oblerve the 
ancient Laws of Hugland. And therefore, if after that he miſerably opprelle 
the £7g//2, (as you ſay he did) he did it not by Right of Conquelt, but by Rigi 
ot Perjury. Beſides, it is certain, that many Ages ago, the Conquerors and Con- 
qucred coalæſced into one and the fame People : So that that Right of Conquett, 
ii any ſuch ever were, muſt needs have been antiquated long ago. His own 
vords at his death, which I give you out of a [rench Men ſcipt written at Coen, 
put all out of doubt, 1 appoint no Man (fays he) to inherit ihe Kingdom of England. 
By which words, both his pretended Right of Conquelt, anc the Hereditary 
Right, were diſclaim'd at his death, and buricd together with him. I fee now 
that you have gotten a place at Court, as I foretold you would; you are made 
the King's Chief Treaſurer and Steward of his Court-Craft: And what follows, 
you ſtem to write ex Officio, as by virtue of your Office, Magniſicent Sir. // avy 
preceding Kings, being thereunto compelled by Factions of Great Men, or Seditions c- 
mongſt the Common People, have receded in ſome mecſure from their Right, that caruct 
prejudice the Succeſſor ; but that he is ot liberty to reſume it. Youlay well; if there- 
tore at any time our Anceſtors have through neglect loft any thing that was their 
Right, why ſhould that prejudice us their Poſterity ? It they would promite ſor 
themſelves to become Slaves, they could make no ſuch promiſe for us; who ſhall 
always retain the ſame Right of delivering our ſelves out of Slavery, that the 
had of enflaving themſelves to any whomſoever. You wonder how it comes to 
pats that a King of Great Britain muſt now-a-days be looked upon as one CI th 
Magiſtrates ot the Kingdom only; whereas in all other Kingly Governments in 
Cirijtendom, Kings are inveſted with a Free and Ablolute Authority. For the 
Sc:5, I remit you to Buchanan: For Fence, your own Native Country, to Wich 
you ſeem to be a ſtranger, to Hettomay's Franco-Callia, and Ciraradus a He 
Jiſtorian; for the reſt, to other Authors, of whom none that I know ot, vere 


- 


race of Cod: What if they had profeſſed themſelves to be Gods? ! . 
they nad, you might eaſtily have been brought to become one c der De 
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Sothe Archbiſhops of Canterbury pretended toArchbiſhop it by Divine Providence. 
Are you ſuch a Fool, as to deny the Pope's being a King in the Church, that you 
may make the King greater than a Pope in the State ? But in the Statutes of the 
Realm the King 1s called our Lord, You are become of a ſudden a wonderful 
Nomenclator of our Statutes : But you know not that many are called Lords and 
Maſters, who are not really fo : You know not how unreaſonable a thing it is to 
judge of Truth and Right by Titles of Honour, not to ſay of Flattery. Make 
the ſame Inference, it you will, from the Parlament's being called the King's 
Parlament; for it is called the King's Bridle too, or a Bridle to the King: and 
therfore the King is no more Lord or Maſter of his Parlament, than a Horſe is 
of his Bridle. But why not the King's Parlament, ſince the King ſummons them? 
I'll tell you why; becauſe the Conſuls uſed to indict a Meeting of the Senate, yet 
were they not Lords over that Council. When the King therfore ſummons or 
calls together a Parlament, he does it by virtue and in diſcharge of that Office, 
which he has received from the People, that he may adviſe with them about the 
weighty Affairs of the Kingdom, not his own particular Affairs. Or when at 
any time the Parlament debated of the King's own Affairs, if any could proper- 
ly be called his own, they were always the lalt things they did ; and it was in 
their choice when to debate of them, and whether at all or no, and depended 
not upon the King's pleaſure. And they whom it concerns to know this, know 
very well, that Parlaments anciently, whether ſummoned or not, might by Law 
mect twice a Year : But the Laws are called too, The King*s Laws, Theſe are 
flattering Aſcriptions; a King of England can of himſelf make no Law: For he 
was not conſtituted to make Laws, but to ſee thoſe Laws kept, which the People 
made. And you your ſelf here confeſs, that Parlaments meet to make Laws ; 
wherfore the Law is alſo called the Law of the Land, and the People's Law. 
Whence King £#the/tane in the Preface to his Laws, ſpeaking to all the People, 
I bave granted you every thing, ſays he, by your own Law. And in the Form of the 
Oath, which the Kings of Eugland uſed to take before they were made Kings, 
the People ſtipulate with them thus; WÄ.ill you grant thoſe juſt Laws, which the 
People 2 chuſe ? The King anſwers, I will. And you are infinitely miſtaken in 
ſaying, That when there is no Parlament ſitting, the King governs the whole State of 
the Kingdom, to all intents and purpoſes, by a regal Power, For he can determine 
nothing of any moment, with reſpect to either Peace or War; nor can he put 
any ſtop to the Proceedings of the Courts of Juſtice. And the Judges therfore 
ſwear, that they will do nothing judicially, but according to Law, though 
the King by Word, or Mandate, or Letters under his own Seal, ſhould com- 
mand the contrary. Hence it is that the King is often ſaid in our Law to be an 
Infant; and to poſſeſs his Rights and Dignities, as a Child or a Ward does 
his: See the Mirror, Cap. 4. Se. 22. And hence is that common Saying a- 
mongſt us, that the King can do no wrong: Which you, like a Raſcal, interpret 
thus, Nhalever the King does, is no Injury, becauſe he is not liable tobe puniſhed for it. 
By this very Comment, it there were nothing elſe, the wondertul Impudence 
and Villany of this Fellow, diſcovers it ſeit ſufficiently, Ir belongs to the Head, you 
lay, to command, and not to the Members: The King is the Head of the Parlament. 
You would not trifle thus, if you had any guts in your brains. You are miſta- 
ken again (but there's no end of your Miſtakes) in not diſtinguiſhing the King's 
Counſellors from the States of the Realm: For neither ought he to make choice 
of all of them, nor of any of them, which the reſt do not approve of; but for 
electing any Member of the Houſe of Commons, he never ſo much as pretend- 
ed to it. Whom the People appointed to that Service, they were ſeverally cho- 


ten by the Votes of all the People in their reſpective Cities, Towns, and Coun- 


ties. I ſpeak now of things univerſally known, and therfore I am the ſhor- 
ter. But you lay, *Tis falſe that the Parlament was inſtituted by the People, as the 
Werſlippers of Saint Independency aſſert. Now I ſee why you took ſo much pains 
in endeavouring to ſubvert the Papacy; you carry another Pope in your Belly, 
as we ſay. For what elſe ſhould you be in labour of, the Wife of a Woman, a He- 
Wolf, impregnated by a She- Wolf, but either a Monſter, or ſome new ſort of Pa- 
pacy? You now make He- Saints, and She-Saints, at your pleaſure, as if you were a 
true genuine Pope. You abſolve Kings of all their ſins; and as if you had utterly 
vanquiſted and ſubdu'd your Antagoniſt the Pope, you adorn your ſelf with his 
Ipotls. But becauſe you have not yet proſligated the Pope quite, till the ſecond 
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A Defence of the People of England, 
and third, and perhaps the fourth and fifth Part of your Book of his Suprems 
come out, which Book will nauſeate a great many Readers to death, ſooner 
than you'll get the better of the Pope by it; let it ſuffice you in the mean time 
I beſeech you, to become ſome Antipope or other. There's another She-Saine 
beſides that Independency that you deride, which you have canoniz'd in _ 
earneſt ; and that is, the Tyranny of Kings: You ſhall therfore by my conſent 
be the High-Prieſt of Tyranny ; and that you may have all the Pope's Titles, 
you ſhall be a Servant of the Servants, not of God, but of the Court. For that 
Curſe pronounced · upon Canaan, ſeems to ſtick as cloſe to you, as your Shin 
You call the People a Beaſt. What are you then your ſelf? For neither can that 
ſacred Conſiſtory, nor your Lordſhip of St. Lou, exempt you its Mafter from, 
being one of the People, nay, of the common People ; nor can make you other 
than what you really are, a moſt loathſome Beaſt. Indeed, the Writings of the 
Prophets ſhadow out to us the Monarchy and Dominion of great Kings by the 
Name, and under the Reſemblance of a great Beaſt, You ſay, That here i; 10 
mention of Parlaments held under our Kings, that reigned before William the Cm. 
gueror. It is not worth while to jangle about a French word: The thing was al- 
ways in being; and you your ſelf allow that in the Sex0n times, Concilia Sapien- 
tum, Wittena-gemots, are mentioned. And there are wiſe Men among the Body 
of the People, as well as amongſt the Nobility, But i the Statute of Merton 
made in the twentieth year of King Henry the 3d, the Earls and Barons are only nu. 
med. Thus you are always impoſed upon by words, who yet have ſpent your 
whole Life in nothing elſe but words; for we know very well that in that age, 
not only the Guardians of the Cinque-Ports, and Magiſtrates of Citics, but e- 
ven Tradeſmen are ſometimes called Barons; and without doubt they might 
much more reaſonably call every Member of Parlament, tho? never fo much a 
Commoner, by the Name of a Baron. For that in the fifty ſecond Year of the 
ſame King's Reign, the Commoners as well as the Lords were fummoned, the 
Statute of Marlbridge, and moſt other Statutes, declare in expreſs words; which 
Commoners King Euward the Third, in the Preface to the Statute-Staple, calls, 
Magnates Comitatum, the great Men of the Counties, as you very learnedly quote 
it for me; thoſe to wit, that came out of the ſeveral Counties, and ſerved for thin; 
which number of Men conſtituted the Houſe of Commons, and neither were Lords, 
nor could be. Beſides, a Book more ancient than thoſe Statutes, called, Modus ba- 
bendi Parlamenta, 1. e. The manner of bolding Parlaments, tells us, that the King 
and the Commons may hold a Parlament, and enact Laws, tho* the Lords, the 
Biſhops, are abſent ; but that with the Lords, and the Biſhops, in the abſence 
of the Commons, no Parlament can be held. And there's a reaſon given for 
it, viz. becauſe Kings held Parlaments and Councils with their People before 
any Lords or Biſhops were made; beſides, the Lords ſerve for themſelves on. 
ly, the Commons cach for the County, City, or Borough that ſent them. And 
that therfore the Commons in Parlament repreſent the whole Body of the Na. 
tion; in which reſpect they are more worthy, and every way pretcrable to the 
Houſe of Peers. But the power of Fudicature, you ſay, never was inveſted in to! 
Houje of Commons. Nor was the King ever poſſeſſed of it: Remember tho”, that 
originally all power proceeded, and yet does proceed from the People. Which 
Marcus Tullius excellently well ſhows in his Oration, De lege Agraria, Of 16: 


Agrarian Law: As all Powers, Authorities, and public Adminiftratiors 


< ought to be derived from the whole Body of the People ; fo thoſe of them 
* ought in an eſpecial manner ſo to be derived, which are ordained and appoigt- 


ed for the common Benefit and Intereſt of all, to which Employments cet; 


particular Perſon may both give his Vote for the chufing ſuch Perſons, as he 


thinks will take moſt care of the Public, and withal by voting and making 


© Intereſt for them, lay ſuch Obligations upon them, as may entitle them 8 
their Friendſhip, and good Offices in time to come. Here you ſce the true file 


and original of Parlaments, and that it was much ancienter than the Saxon 


Chronicles. Whilſt we may dwell in ſuch a light of Truth and Wiſdom, # 
Cirero's Age afforded, you labour in vain to blind us with the darknets of ob· 
ſcurer times. By the ſaying wherof I would not be underſtood to derogate 1 
the leaſt from the Authority and Prudence of our Anceſtors, who moſt certai- 
ly went further in the enacting of good Laws, than either the Ages they lived in, 


1 
or their own Learning or Education ſeem to have been capable of; and 
| {Omega ne: 


ſometimes they made Laws that were none of the beſt, yet as being conſcious 
to themſelves of the Ignorance and Infirmity of Human Nature, they have con- 
veyed this Doctrine down to Poſterity, as the foundation of all Laws, which 
likewiſe all our Lawyers admit, that if any Law, or Cuſtom, be contrary to 
the Law of God, of Nature, or of Reaſon, it ought to be looked upon as null 
and void. Whence it follows, that tho? it were poſſible for you to diſcover any 
Statute, or other public Sanction, which aſcribed to the King a tyrannica! 
Power, ſince that would be repugnant to the Will of God, to Nature, and to 
right Reaſon, you may learn from that general and primary Law of ours, which 
| have juſt now quoted, that it will be null and void. But you will never be 
able to find that any ſuch Right of Kings has the leaſt Foundation in our Law. 
Since it is plain therfore, that the Power of Judicature was originally in the 
People themſelves, and that the People never did by any royal Law part with 
it to the King, (for the Kings of England neither uſe to judge any Man, nor can 
by the Law do it, otherwiſe than according to Laws ſettled and agreed to: 
Fleta, Book 1. Cap. 17.) it follows, that this Power remains yet whole and en- 
tire in the People themſelves. For that it was either never committed to the 
Houſe of Peers, or if it were, that it may lawfully be taken from them again, 
vou your ſelf will not deny. But, I 7s in the King*s power, you ſay, to make a 
Village into a Borough, and that into a City; and conſequently, the King does in G- 
felt create thoſe that conſtitute the Commons Houſe of Parlament. But, I ſay, that 
even Towns and Boroughs are more ancient than Kings; and that the People 
is the People, tho? they ſhould live in the open Fields. And now we are extreme- 
ly well pleaſed with your Argliciſms, COUNTY COURT, THE TURNE, 


HUNDRED A: You have quickly learnt to count your hundred Jacobuſſes in 
Engliſh. 


Quis expedivit Salmaſio ſuam HUNDR EDA M? 


Picamque docuit verba noſtra conari? 
Magijier artis venter, & FJacobæi 
Centum, exulantis viſcera marſupii Regis. 
Qued ft dolefi ſpes refulſerit nummi, 

Irſe Antichriſti mods qui Primatum Pape 
Minatus uno eſt diſſipare ſufflatu, 

Cantabit ulird Cardinalitium melos. 


Who taught Salmaſius, that French chatt'ring Pye, 
To aim at Exgliſb, and HUNDREDA cry? 

The ſtarving Raſcal, fluſh'd with juſt a Hundred 
Englifh Jacobuſſes, HUNDR EDA blunder'd. 

An out-law'd King's laſt ſtock.--- A hundred more, 
Would make him pimp for th' Antichriſtian Whore ; 
And in Rome's praiſe employ his poiſon'd Breath, 
Who threaten'd once to ſtink the Pope to death. 


The next thing you do is to trouble us with a long Diſcourſe of the Earls and 
the Barons, to ſhow that the King made them all ; which we readily grant, and 
tor that reaſon they were moſt commonly at the King's beck ; and therfore we 
have done well to take care, that for the future they ſhall not be Judges of a Free 
People. You affirm, that the Power of calling Parlaments as often as he pleaſes, 
and of diſſolving them when he pleaſes, has belonged to the King time out of mind. Whe- 
ther ſuch a vile, mercenary Foreigner as you, who tranſcribe what ſome Fugitives 
diftate to you, or the expreſs Letter of our own Laws are more to be credited in 
this matter, we ſhall enquire hereafter. But ſay you, there is another Argument, 
and an invincible one, to prove the Power of the Kings of England ſuperior to that of 
the Parlament; the King's Power is perpetual and of courſe, wherby he adminiſters the 
Government fingly without the Parlament; that of the Parlament is extraordinary, 
cr out of courſe, and limited to particulars only, nor can they enatt any thing ſo as to be 
binding in Law, without the King. Where does the great force of this Argument 
lie? In the words of courſe and perpetual? Why, many inferior Magiſtrates have 
an crdinary and perpetual Power, thoſe whom we call Juſtices of Peace. Have 
they therfore the Supreme Power? And I have ſaid already, that the King's 
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A Defence of the People of England, 


Power is committed to him, to take care, by interpoſing his Authority, thy 
nothing be done contrary to Law, and that he may ſee to the due obſervation 
of our Laws, not to top his own upon us: and conſequently that the King has 
no Power out of his Courts; nay, all the ordinary power is rather the Peoples 
who determine all Controverſies themſelves by Juries of twelve Men. And 
hence it is that when a Malefactor is aſked at his arraignment, How wil! you j- 
tried! he anſwers always, according to Law and Cuſtom, &y God and my (omiyy, 
not by God and the King, or the King's Deputy. But the Authority of the Par. 
lament, which indeed and in truth 1s the Supreme Power of the People com. 
mitted to that Senate, if it may be called extraordinary, it muſt be by rcaſon of 
its Eminence and Superiority elſe it is known they are called Ordines, and ther. 
fore cannot properly be ſaid to be extra ordinem, out of order; and it not actually, 
as they ſay, yet virtually they have a perpetual Power and Authority over all 
Courts and ordinary Magiſtrates, and that without the King. And now it ſeems 
our barbarous terms grate upon your critical Ears, forſooth! wheras, if I had 
leiſure, or that if it were worth my while, I could reckon up ſo many Barbariims 
of yours in this one Book, as if you were to be chaitiz'd for them as you delervt, 
all the School- boys Ferula's in Chriſtendom would be broken upon youu; nor would 
you receive ſo many pieces of Gold as that wretched Poet did of oli, but a great 
many more Boxes o'th'car. You ſay, 77s a Prodigy more monſirous than all the my} 
abſurd Opinions in the world put together, that the Bediams fbould make a diſlins;. 
on betwixt the King's Power and his Perſon. I will not quote what every Author 
has ſaid upon this Subject; but it by the words Perſonam Regis, you mean whit 
we call in Engliſh, the Perſon of the King; Chry/oflom, who was no Bed{as,, 
might have taught you, that it is no abſurd thing to make a diſtinct ion betwixt 
that and his Power; for that Father explains the Apoſtle's command of heirg 
ſubject to the higher Powers, to be meant of the thing, the Power it ſelſ, and nor 
of the Perſons ot the Magiſtrates. And why may not I ſay that a King, whos 
any thing contrary to Law, acts ſo far forth as a private Perſon, or a Tyrant, 
and not in the Capacity of a King inveſted with a legal Authority? If you Conor 
know that there may be in one and the fame Man more Perſons or Capactiies than 
one, and that thoſe Capacities may in thought and conception be tever'd tron 
the man himſelf, you are altogether ignorant both of Laliu and common Seulz, 
But this you ſay to abſolve Kings from all fin and guilt z and that you niay mike 
us believe that you are gotten into the Chair your ſelf, which you have pull'd th: 
Pope out of. The King, you ſay, is ſuppojed not capable of committing any ©& ini, 
becauſe no puniſhment is conſequential upon any crime of his, Whoever therforc 's 
not puniſh'd, offends not; it 1s not the theft, but the puniſhment that makes the 
Thief. Salmaſius the Grammarian commits no Solceciſms now, becauſe he 15 
from under the Ferula; when you have overthrown the Pope, let theſe, for God 
ſake, be the Canons of your Pontificate, or at leaſt your Indulgencics, whether 
you ſhall chuſe to be called the High-Prieſt St. Tyranny, or St. Slavery. I pat 
by the reproachful Language which towards the latter end of the Chapter you 
give the State of the Commonwealth, and the Church of Eugland; *tis common 
to ſuch as you are, you contemptible Varlet, to rail at thoſe things moſt, that 
are moſt praiſe-worthy. But that I may not ſeem to have aſſerted any thing 
raſnly concerning the Right of the Kings of England, or rather concerning tie 
People's Right with reſpect to their Princes; I will now alledge out of ou? 
ancient Hiſtories a few things indeed of many, but ſuch as will make it evident 
that the Exgliſb lately tried their King according to the ſettled Laws ot the Realm, 
and the Cuſtoms of their Anceſtors. After the Romans quitted this Iſland, the 
Britains for about forty years were ſui juris, and without any Kings at all. 
Of whom thoſe they firſt ſet up, ſome they put to death. And for that, Gilaas 
reprehends them, not as you do, for killing their Kings, but for killing 
them uncondemned, and (to uſe his own words,) Nen pro veri (amingttone, 
without enquiring into the matter of Fact. FVorligern was for his inceſtuous 
Marriage with his own Daughter condemn'd (as Neunius informs us, the moe 
ancient of all our Hiſtorians next to Gildas) by St. German, and 4 Genera. 
Council of the Britains, and his Son Vortimer ſet up in his ſtead. This came 
to paſs not long after St. Auguſtine's death, which is enough to diſcovef 
how futilous you are, to ſay, as you have done, that it was a Pt, and 


Zachary by name, who firſt held the lawfulnets of judging Kings. About a 
5 : * 


ear of our Lord 600, Morcantius, who then reign'd in Wales, was by Oudece- 
r Biſhop of Landaff, condemn'd to Exile, for the murder of his Uncle, though 
he got the Sentence off by beſtowing ſome Lands upon the Church. Come we 
now to the Saxons, whoſe Laws we have, and therfore I ſhall quote none of 
their Precedents. Remember that the Saxons were of a German extract, who 
neither inveſted their Kings with any abſolute, unlimited power, and conſulted 
in a Body of the more weighty affairs of Government ; whence we may perceive 
that in the time of our Saxon Anceſtors Parlaments (the name it ſelf only ex- 
cepted) had the Supreme Authority. The name they gave them, was Corncils 
ef IWiſe-men;, and this in the Reign of Etbelbert, of whom Bede fays, that he 
made Laws in imitation of the Roman Laws, cum concilio ſapientum z by the ad- 
dice, or in a Council of his Miſe men. So Edwin, King of Northumberland; and Ina 
King of the Weſt-Saxons, having conſulted with their Miſe-men, and the Elders of 
the People, made new L.aws, Other Laws K. Alfred made, &y the advice in like 
manner of his Wiſe- men; and he ſays hi mſelf, that it tas by the conſent of them 
al, that they were commoni4ed to be objerved. From theſe and many other like 
places, it is as clear as the Sun, that cholen Men even from amongſt the common 
people, were Members of the Supreme Councils, unleſs we muſt believe that no 
Men are wiſe, but the Nobility. We have likewiſe a very ancient Book, cal- 
led the Mirror of Juſtices, in which we are told, that the Saxons, when they 
firſt ſubdued the Britains, and choſe themſelves Kings, required an Oath of 
them, to ſubmit to the Judgment of the Law, as much as any of their Subjects, 
Cap. 1. Seck. 2. In the ſame place *tis ſaid, that it is but juſt that the King have 
his Peers in Parlament, to taxe cognizance of wrongs done by the King, or 
the Queen; and that there was a Law made in King Alfred's time, that Parla- 
ments ſhould be holden twice a year at London, or oftner, if need were: Which 
Law, when through neglect it grew into diſuſe, was revived by two Statutes 
in King Edward the Third's time. And in another ancient Manuſcript, called 
Madus tenendi Parlamenta, we read thus, © It the King diflolve the Parlament 
* before they have diſpatch'd the buſineſs, for which the Council was ſummon'd, 
© he is guilty of Perjury 3 and ſhall be reputed to have broken his Coronation 
© Oath For how can he be ſaid to grant thoſe good Laws, which the People 
chuſe, as he is {worn to do, it he hinders the People from chuſing them, ei- 
ther by ſummoning Parlaments ſeldomer, or by diſſoly ing them ſooner than the 
Public Affairs require, or admit? And that Oath, which the Kings of Eng- 
lau take at their Coronation, has always been looked upon by our Lawyers, 
esa moſt ſacred Law. And what remedy can be found to obviate the great 
Nangers of the whole State (which 1s the very end of ſummoning Parlaments) 
if that Great and Auguſt Aſſembly may be diſſolved at the pleaſure many times 
ofa lilly, head-ſtrong King? To abſent himſelf from them, is certainly leſs 
than to diſſolve them; and yet by our Laws, as that Modus lays them down, 
the King neither can, nor ought to abſent himſelf from his Parlament, unleſs 
he be really indiſpoſed in Health; nor then neither, till twelve of the Peers have 
been with him to inſpect his Body, and give the Parlament an account of his 
Indiſpofition, Is this like the Carriage of Servants to a Maſter ? On the other 
band, the Houſe of Commons, without whom there can be no Parlament 
held, tho ſummoned by the King, may withdraw, and having made a Seceſſion, 
expoſtulate with the King concerning Male-adminiſtration, as the ſame Book 
has it, But, which is the greateſt thing of all, amongſt the Laws of King 
Farard, commonly called the Confeſſor, there is one very excellent, relating to 
the kingly Office; which Office, it the King do not diſcharge as he ought, 
then, ſays the Law, {le Hall net retain ſo much as the Name of a King, And 
eſt theſ words ſhould not be ſufficiently underſtood, the Example of Chilperic 
King of France is ſubjoin'd, whom the People for that Cauſe depoſed. And 
that by this Law a wicked King is liable to Puniſhment, that Sword of King 
Adtrard, called Curtana, denotes to us, which the Earl of Chefter uſed to carry 
in the ſolemn Proceſſion at a Coronation ; A token, ſays Matthew Paris, that be 
bas Authority by Law to puniſh the King, if he will not do his Duty : and the Sword 
15 hardly ever made ule of but in capital Puniſhments. This ſame Law, to- 
gether with other Laws of that good King Edward, did William the Conque- 
ror ratily in the fourth Year of his Reign, and in a very full Council held at 
Verulam, confirm'd it with a moſt ſolema Oath: And by ſo doing, he not 
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only extinguiſh'd his Right of Conqueſt, if he ever had any over us, but fab. 
jected himſelf to be judged according to the Tenor of this very Lay, Ard 
his Son Henry ſwore to the obſervance of King Edward's Laws, and of this, 
mongſt the reſt; and upon thoſe only terms it was, that he was choſen Ke 
whilſt his Elder Brother Robert was alive. The ſame Oath was taken by all ſuc. 
ceeding Kings, before they were crowned, Hence our ancient and famus 
Lawyer Bratton, in his firſt Book, Chap. 8. There is no King in the caſe, fays he 
here Will rules the roaſt, and Law does not take place. And in his third Bock. 
Chap. 9. A King is a King ſo long as be rules well; be becomes a Tyrant whey Je og. 
pa the People committed to his Charge. And in the ſame Chapter, 275 King 
ought to uſe the Power of Law and Right, as God's Minijler and Vice. gerent; it, 
Power of wrong is the Devil's, and not God's, when theKing turns afide td de 
be is the Miniſter of the Devil. The very ſame words almolt another ancien; 
Lawyer has, who was the Author of the Book, called Heta; both of them je. 
member'd that truly Royal Law of King Edward, that fundamental Maxim in 
our Law, which I have formerly mentioned, by which nothing is to be accoure. 
ed a Law, that is contrary to the Laws of God, or of Reafon ; no more thin à 
Tyrant can be ſaid to bea King, or a Miniſter of the Devil a Miniſter of God. 
Since therfore the Law is chiefly right Reaton, if we are bound to obey a King, 
and a Miniſter of God; by the very ſame Reaton, and the very ſame Law, we 
ought to reſiſt a Tyrant, and a Miniſter of the Devil. And becauſe Controyer. 
ſies ariſe oftner about Names than Things, the ſame Authors tell us, that a 
King of England, tho? he have not loſt the Name of a King, yet is as liable to 
be judged, and ought ſo to be, as any of the common People. Brad, Book 
1. Chap.8. Feta, Book 1. Chap. 17. No Man ought to be greater then the King 
in the Adminiſtration of Juſtice ; but he himſelf ought to be as little as the leaft in re- 
ceiving Fuſtice, ſi peccat, if he offend. Others read it, i pelat. Since our Kings 
therfore are liable to be judged, whether by the Name of Tyrants, or of Kings, 
it muſt not be difficult to aſſign their legal Judges. Nor will it be amiſs to con- 
ſult the ſame Authors upon that point, HBraclon, Book 1. Chap. 16, Tea, 
Book 1. Chap. 17. The King has his Superiors in the Government; the Law, by 
which he is made King; and his Court, to wit, the Earls, and the Barons: Comites 
(Earls) are as much as to ſay, Companions, and be that has a Companion, has a 
Maſter ; and therfore, if the King will be without a Bridle, that is, not govern by 
Law, they ought to bridle him. That the Commons are comprehended in the word 
Barons, has been ſhown already; nay, and in the Books of our ancicnt Laws 
they are frequently ſaid to have been called Peers of Parlament: and eſpecially 
in the Modus tenendi, &c, There ſhall be choſen (lays that Book) out of all the 
Peers of the Realm, five and twenty Perſons, of whom five ſball be Knights, five Citi- 
L Zens, an five Burgeſſes; and leo Knights of a County, have a greater Vote in grant- 
| ing and rejecting than the greateſt Eurl in England. And it is but reaſonable they 
| ſhould, tor they vote for a whole County, Cc. the Earls for themſelves only. 
And who can but perceive that thoſe Patent Earls, whom you call Earls made by 

Writ (ſince we have now none that hold their Earldoms by Tenure) are very 

unfit Perſons to try the King, who conferr'd their Honours upon them? Since 

therfore by our Law, as appears by that old Book, call'd he Mirror, the King 

has his Peers, who in Parlament have cognizance of wrongs done by the Kingto 

any of his People; and ſince it is notoriouſly known, that the meane{t Man in 

the Kingdom may even in inferior Courts have the benefit of the Law againſtthe 

King himſelf in caſe of any Injury, or Wrong ſuſtained ; how much more conſo- 

nant to Juſtice, how ack more neceſſary is it, that in caſe the King oppreſs all 

his People, there ſhould be ſuch as have authority not only to reſtrain him, and 

keep him within bounds, but to judge and puniſh him: For that Government 

muſt needs be very ill, and molt ridiculouſly conſtituted, in which remedy 1s 

provided in caſe of little Injuries, done by the Prince to private Perſons, and no 

remedy, no redreſs for greater, no care taken for the ſafery of the whole; no 

proviſion made to the contrary, but that the King may without any Law ruin all 

his Subjects, when at the ſame time he cannot by Law ſo much as hurt any one 

of them. And ſince I have ſhown that it is neither good manners, nor expedient, 

that the Lords ſhould be the King's Judges; it follows, that the Power of Judi 

cature in that caſe does wholly, and by very good Right, belong to the Com- 

mons, who are both Peers of the Realm, and Barons, and have the 1 3 
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Authority of all the People committed to them. For ſince (as we find it expreſ! 
in our written Law, which I have already cited) the Commons together with 
the King make a good Parlament without either Lords or N be- 
fore either Lords or Biſhops had a being, Kings held Parlaments with their 
Commons only; by the very ſame reaſon the Commons apart muſt have the So- 
vereign Power without the King, and a Power of judging the King himſelf; be- 
cauſe before there ever was a King, they in the Name of the whole Body of the 
Nation held Councils and Parlaments, had the Power of Judicature, made Laws, 
and made the Kings themſelves, not to lord it over the People, but to admini- 
ſter their public Affairs. Whom if the King, inſtead of ſo doing, ſhall endea- 
your to injure and oppreſs, our Law pronounces him from time forward not ſo 
much as to retain the Name of a King, to be no ſuch thing asa King ; and if he 
de no King, what need we trouble our ſelves to find out Peers for him? For 
being then dy all good Men adjudged to be a Tyrant, there are none but who 
are Peers good enough for him, and proper enough to pronounce Sentence of 
Death upon him judicially. Thele things being ſo, I think I have ſufficiently 
proved what I undertook, by many Authorities, and written Laws; to wit, 
that ſince the Commons have Authority by very good Right to try the King, and 
fince they have actually tried him, and pur him to death, for the miſchicf he 
had done both in Church and State, and without all hope of amendment, they 
have done nothing therin but what was juſt and regular, for the Intereſt of the 
State, in diſcharging of their Truſt, becoming their Dignity, and according, to 
the Laws of the Land. And I cannot upon this occaſion, but congratulate my 
ſelf with the Honour of having had ſuch Anceſtors, who founded this Govern- 
ment with no leſs Prudence, and in as much Liberty as the moſt worthy of the 
ancient Romans or Grecians ever founded any of theirs: and they mu needs, 
if they have any knowledge of our Affairs, rejoice over their Poſterity, who when 
they were almoſt reduced to Slavery, yet with ſo much Wiſdom and Courage 
vindicated and aſſerted the State, which they ſo wiſely founded upon ſo much 
Liberty, from the unruly Government of a King, | 
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Think by this time 'tis ſufficiently evident that Kings of England may be judg- 

ed even by the Laws of England; and that they have their proper Judges, 
which was the thing to be proved. What do you do farther? (for wheras you 
repeat many things that you have ſaid before, I do not intend to repeat the an- 
ſwers that I have given them) Tis an eaſy thing to demonſtrate even from the na- 
ture of the things for which Parlaments are ſummon d, that the King is above the 
Parlament, The Parlament, you ſay, is wont to be aſſembled upon weighty affairs, 
ſuch as wherin the ſafety of the Kingdom and of the People is concerned. If ther- 
fore the King call Parlaments together, not for his own concerns, but thoſe of 
the Nation, nor to ſettle thoſe neither, but by their own conſent, at their own 
diſcretion, what is he more than a Miniſter, and as it were an Agent for the Peo- 
ple? ſince without their Suffrages that are choſen by the People, ho cannot enact 
the leaſt thing whatſoever, either with relation to himſelf, or any body elle ? 
Which - proves likewiſe that *tis the King's duty to call Parlaments whenever 
the People deſire it ; ſince the People's and not the King's concerns are to be treat- 
ed of by that Aſſembly, and to be ordered as they ſee cauſe. For although the 
King's aſſent be required for faſhion ſake, which in leſſer matters, that concern- 
ed the welfare of private perſons only, he might refuſe, and uſe that form, the 
King will adviſe; yet in thoſe greater affairs that concern'd the public ſafety, 
and liberty of the Peop'e in general, he had no negative voice: for it would 
have been againſt his Coronation-Oath to deny his aſſent in ſuch caſes, which. 
was as binding to him as any Law could be, and againſt the chief Article of Mag- 
na Charta, Cap. 29. We will not deny to any man, nor will we delay to ren- 
* der to every man Right and Juſtice,” Shall it not be in the King's power to de- 
ny Juſtice, and ſhall it be in his power to deny the enacting of juſt Laws? 
Could he not deny Juſtice to any particular perſon, and could he to all his Peo- 
ple? Could he nor do it in inferior Courts, and could he in the ſupreme Court 
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of all? Or, can any King be ſo arrogant as to pretend to know what's juſt and 
profitable better than the whole body of the People? Eſpecially, ſince © he j; 
created and choſen for this very end and purpoſe, to do Juſtice to all, as Bra. 
ton ſays, Lib. 3. C. p. 9. that is, to do Juſtice according to ſuch Laws a8 the 
People agree 1 2 Hence 1s what we find in our Records, 7 H. 4. Kore, Par 
num. 59. The King has no Prerogative that derogates from Juſtice and Equity 
And formerly when Kings have refuſed to confirm Acts of Parlament 
Magna Charta and ſome others, our Anceſtors have brought them to it by force 
of Arms. And yet our Lawyers never were of opinion that thoſe Laws were 
leſs valid, or leſs binding, ſince the King was forced to aſſent to no more tha, 
what he ought in Juſtice to have aſſented to voluntarily, and without conſtraint, 
Whilſt you go about to prove that Kings of other Nations have been as much 
under the power of their Senates or Councils, as our Kings were, you do not 
argue us into Slavery, but them into Liberty. In which you do but that over 
again, tha: you have from the very beginning of your Diſcourſe, and which 
ſome ſilly -Leguleians now and then do, to argue unawares, againſt their own 
Clients. But you fay, We confeſs that the King wherever be be, yet is Suppoſed ſtill 
zo be preſent in his Parlament by virtue of his power; inſomuch that whatever i; tran. 
atted there, is ſuppoſed to be done by the King himſelf : and then as if you had got 
ſome petty bribe or ſmall morſel, and tickled with the remembrance of your 
Purſe of Gold, Ve take, ſay you, what they give us; and take a Halter then, 
for I'm ſure you deſerve it. But we do not give it for granted, which is the 
thing you thought would follow from thence. That therfore that Court act only 
by virtue of a delegated Potver from the King, For when we ſay that the Regi! 
Power, be it what it will, cannot be abſent from the Parlament, do we ther- 
by acknowledge that Power to be Supreme? Does not the King's Authority ſeem 
rather to be transferred to the Parlament, and, as being the leſſer of the two, 
to be compriſed in the greater? Certainly if the Parlament may reſcind the 
King's Acts whether he will or no, and revoke Privileges granted by him, to 
whomſocver they be granted: It they may ſet bounds to his Prerogative, as 
they ſce cauſe, if they may regulate his yearly Revenue, and the Expences of his 
Court, his Retinue, and generally all the Concerns of his Houſhold ; if they 
may remove his moſt intimate Friends and Counſellors, and as it were pluck 
them out of his boſom, and bring them to condign puniſhment : Finally, if any 
Subject may by Law * from the King to the Parlament (all which things, 
that they may lawfully be done, and have been frequently practiſed, both our 
Hiitorics and Records, and the moſt eminent of our Lawyers aſſure us) I ſup- 
polc no man in his right wits will deny the Authority of the Parlament to be 
ſuperior to that of the King. For even in an Interregnum the Authority of the 
Parlament is in being, and (than which nothing is more common in our Hiſto- 
ries) they have often made a free Choice of a Succeſſor, without any regard to 2 
Hereditary deſcent. In ſhort, the Parlament is the Supreme Council of the 
Nation, conſtituted and appointed by a moſt free People, and armed with 
ample Power and Authority, for this end and purpoſe; viz. to conſult together 
upon the moſt weighty affairs of the Kingdom; the King was created to put 
their Laws in execution. Which thing after the Parlament themſelves had de- 
clared in a public Edict (for ſuch is the Juſtice of their Proceedings, that of their 
own accord they have been willing to give an account of their actions to o- 
ther Nations) 1s it not prodigious, that ſuch a pitiful fellow as you are, a man ot 
no authority, of no credit, of no figure in the world, a meer Burgundian ſlave, 
ſhould have the impudence to accuſe the Parlament of Eng/and, aſſerting by a 
public Inſtrument their own and their Country's Right, of a deteſtable and horris 
Impoſture? Your Country may be aſhamed, you Raſcal, to have brought forth 
a little inconſiderable fellow of ſuch profligate impudence. But perhaps yon 
have ſomewhat to tell us that may be for our good: Go on, we'll hear yo. 
What Laws, ſay you, can a Parlament enatt, in which the Biſhops are not proc. 
Did you then, ye Mad-man, expel the Order of Biſhops out of the Church te 
introduce them into the State? O wicked Wretch, who ought to be delivered 
over to Satan, whom the Church ought to forbid her Communion, as being 3 
Hypocrite, and an Atheiſt, and no civil Society of men to acknowledge as a men- 
ber, being a public Enemy, and a Plague-ſore to the common Liberty of Man- 
kind; who, where the Goſpel fails you, endeavour to prove out of AN 
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Halicarnaſſeus, and then from ſome Popiſh Authorities of the moſt corrupt ages, 
that the King of England no the head of the Church of Eugland, to the end that 
you may, as far as in you lies, bring in the Biſhops again, his Intimates and Ta- 
ble-Companions, grown ſo of late, to rob and tyrannize in the Church of 
God, whom God himſelf has depoſed and degraded, whoſe very Order you 
had heretofore aſſerted in Print that it ought to be rooted out of the world, as 
deſtructive of and pernicious to the Chriſtian Religion, What Apoſtate did e- 
ver ſo ſhamefully and wickedly deſert as this man has done, I do not ſay his own, 
which indeed never was any, but the Chriſtian Doctrine which he had formerly 
aflerted ? The Biſhops being put down, who under the King, and by his permiſſion held 
Plea of Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes, upon whom, lay you, will that Juriſcliction devolve? 
O Villain, have ſome regard at leaſt to your own Conſcience ; Remember be- 
fore it be too late, if at leaſt this admonition of mine come not too late, re- 
member that this mocking the Holy Spirit of God is an inexpiable crime, and 
will not be left unpuniſh*'d. Stop at laſt, and ſet bounds to your fury, leſt the 
Wrath of God lay hold upon you ſuddenly, for endeavouring to deliver the 
fock of God, his Anointed ones that arc not to be touched, to Enemies and 
cruel Tyrants, to be cruſh'd and trampled on again, from whom himſelf by a 
high and ſtretcheꝗ- out arm had ſo lately delivered them; and from whom you 
your ſelf maintained that they ought to be delivered, I know not whether for a- 
ny good of theirs, or in order to the hardening of your own heart, and to fur- 
ther your own damnation. It the Biſhops have no right to lord it over the 
Church, certainly much leſs have Kings, whatever the Laws of Men may be to 
the contrary, For they that know any thing of the Goſpel know thus much, 
that the Government of the Church 1s altogether Divine and Spiritual, and no 
Civil Conſtitution. Wheras you ſay, that in ſecular Affairs, the Kings of England 
have altvays had the Sovereign Power ; our Laws do abundantly declare that 
to be falſe. Our Courts of Juſtice are erected and ſuppreſſed, not by the King's 
Authority, but that of the Parlament; and yet in any of them, the meaneſt 
Subject might go to Law with the King: nor is it a rare thing for the Judges to 
give Judgment againſt him, which if the King ſhould endeavour to obſtruct by 
any Prohibition, Mandate, or Letters, the Judges were bound by Law, and 
by their Oaths not to obey him, but to reject tuch Inhibitions as null and void in 
Law. The King could not impriſon any Man, or ſeize his Eſtate as forfeited; 
he could not puniſh any Man, not ſummoned to appear in Court, where not the 
King, but the ordinary Judges gave Sentence; which they frequently did, as I 
have ſaid, againſt hens. Hence our Bra#ton, lib. 3. cap. 9. The Regal Power, 
lays he, is according to Lato; be has no power to do any wrong, nor can the King do 
any thing but what the Law warrants. Thoſe Lawyers that you have conſulted, 
Men that have lately fled their Country, may tell you another tale, and acquaint 
you with ſome Statutes, not very ancient neither, but made in King Edward 
ath's, King Henry 6th's, and King Faward 6th's days; but they did not conſi- 
der, that what power ſoever thoſe Statutes gave the King, was conferred up- 
on him by Authority of Parlament, ſo that he was bcholden to them for it; 
and the ſame power that conferr'd it, might at pleaſure reſume it. How comes 
it to paſs that ſo acute a diſputant as you, ſhould ſuffer your ſelf to be impoſed 
upon to that degree, as to make uſe of that very Argument to prove the King's 
Power to be Abfolute and Supreme, than which nothing proves more clearly, 
that it is ſubordinate to that of the Parlament? Our Records of the greateſt 
Authority with us, declare, that our Kings owe all their Power, not to any 
Right of Inheritance, of Conqueſt, or Succeſſion, but to the People. So in the 
Parlament Rolls of King er. 4. numb, 108. we read, that the kingly Office 
and Power was granted by the Commons to King Henry the 4th, and before 
him, to his Predeceſſor King Richard the 24, juſt as Kings ule to grant Commiiſio- 
ners Places, and Lieutenantſhips to their Deputies, by Edicts and Patents. 
Thus the Houſe of Commons ordered expreſly to be entred upon record, © That 
* they had granted to King Richard 70 uſe the ſame good Liberty that the Kings of Eng- 
land before him had uſeq:* Which becauſe that K ing abuſed to the ſubverſion of 
the Laws, and contrary to his Oath at his Coronation, the ſame perſons that grant- 
ed him that power, took it back again, and depoſed him. The fame Men, as ap- 
pears by the ſame Record, declared in open Parlament,“ That having confidence 
in the Prudence and Moderation of King Henry the 4th, they will and enact, 
That he enjoy the ſame Royal Authority that his Anceſtors enjoyed. Which 
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if it had been any other than in the nature of a Truſt, as this was, either thoſe 
Houſes of Parlament were fooliſh and vain, to give what was none of their 
own, or thoſe Kings that were willing to receive as from them, what wag already 
theirs, were too injurious both to themfelves and their Poſterity; neither ct 
which is likely. A third part of the Regal Power, ſay you, is converſant abcyt 155 
Militia; this the Kings of England have uſed to order and govern, without Fellpy vr 
Competitor, This is as falſe as all the reſt that you have taken upon the credit 
of Fugitives : For in the firſt place, both our own Hiſtories, and thoſe of Fo. 
reigners, that have been any whit exact in the relation of our Affairs, declare 

that the making of Peace and War, always did belong to the Parlament. And 
the Laws of St. Edward, which our Kings were bound to ſwear that they would 
maintain, make this appear beyond all exception, in the Chapter De Heretoch;;; 

viz. * That there were certain Officers appointed in every Province and Cour. 
ty throughout the Kingdom, that were called Heretochs, in Latin Duces, Com- 
* mauders of Armies, that were to command the Forces of the ſeveral Counties“ 
not for the Honour of the Crown only, but ter the good of the Realm, And 
* they were choſen by the General Council, and in the ſeveral Countics at pub- 
lic Afem! lies of the Inhabitants, as Sheriffs ought to be choten.* Whence it 
is evident, That the Forces of the Kingdom, and the Commanders of thoſe 
Forces, were anciently, and ought to be ſtill, not at the King's Command, but 
at the People's; and that this moſt reaſonable and jutt Law obtained in this 
Kingdom of ours, no leſs than heretofore it did in the Commonwealth of the 
Romans. Concerning which, it will not be amils to hear what Cicero ſays, P/ilp, 
1. * All the Legions, all the Forces of the Commonwealth, wherctoever th. 

are, are the People of Rome's; nor are thoſe Legions that deſerted the Con- 
* ſul Antonius, ſaid to have been Antony's, but the Commonwealth's Legions,” 
This very Law of St. Edward, together with the reſt, did William the Con- 
queror, at the deſire and inſtance of the People, confirm by Oath, and added o- 
ver and above, cap. 56. * That all Citics, Boroughs, Caſtles, ſhould be fo watch— 
ed every night, as the Sheriffs, the Aldermen, and other Magiſtrates, fl;ould 
think meet for the ſafety of the Kingdom. And in the 6b Law, * Cattle, 
Boroughs, and Cities, were firſt built for the Defence of the People, and 
* therfore ought to be maintained free and entire, by all ways and means.” 
What then ? Shall Towns and Places of Strength in times of Peace be guarded 
againſt Thieves and Robbers by Common Councils of the ſeveral Places; and 
ſhall they not be defended in dangerous times of War, againſt both domeſtic 
and foreign Hoſtility, by the Common Council of the whole Nation? If this be 
not granted, there can be no Freedom, no [ntegrity, no Reaſou in the guirding of 
them; nor ſhall we obtain any of thoſe ends, for which the Law it {elf tells us, 
that Towns and Fortrefles were at firſt founded. Indeed our Anceſtors were 
willing to put any thing into the King's power, rather than their Arms, and tle 
Gariſons of their Towns; conceiving that to be neither better nor worte, than 
betraying their Liberty to the Fury and Exorbitancy of their Princes, Of which 
there are ſo very many inſtances in our Hiſtories, and thole ſo generally known, 
that it would be ſuperfluous to mention any of them here. But the King c<ves fre- 
tection to his Subjetts ,, and how can be proteft them, unleſs be have Men end Art's 
at Command] But, ſay I, he had all this for the good of the Kingdom, as has 
been ſaid, not for the deſtruction of his People, and the ruin of the Kingdom: 
Which in King Henry the 34's time, one Leonard, a Learned Man in thoſe days, 
in an Aſſembly of Biſhops, told Ryfandus, the Pope's Nuncio and the King“ 
Procurator, in theſe words; All Churches are the Pope's, as all rempor..l 
things are ſaid to be the King's, for Defence and Protection, not his in Propric- 
ty and Ownerſhip, as we ſay; they are his to defend, not to deſtroy.” The 

aforementioned Law of St. Edward, is to the fame purpoſe ; and what does this 
import more than a Truſt? Does this look like abſolute power? Such a kind ot 
Power a Commander of an Army always has, that is, a delegated Power ; and 
yet both at home and abroad he is never the leſs able to defend the oy that 
chuſe him. Our Parlaments would anciently have contended with our Kings à. 
bout their Liberty and the Laws of St. Edward, to very little purpoſe; and 
*rwou!d have been an unequal march betwixt the Kings and them, if they had 
been of opinion, that the Power of the Sword belonged to him alone : for how 
unjuſt Laws ſocver their Kings would have impoſed upon them, their Charts, 
tho never ſo great, would have been a weak Defence againſt Force. But 
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ſay you, bat would the Parlament be the better for the Militia, fince without the 
King's aſſent they cannot raiſe the leaſt Farthing from the People towards the main- 
taining it? Take you no thought tor that: For in the firſt place you go upon a 
falſe ſuppoſition, that Parlaments cannot impoſe Taxes without the King's Aſſent, 
upon the People that ſend them, and whoſe concerns they undertake. In the 
next place, you that are ſo officious an enquirer into other mens matters, can- 
not but have heard, that the People of their own accord, by bringing in their 
Plate to be melted down, raiſed a great Sum of Money towards the carrying on 
of this War againſt the King. Then you mention the largeneſs of our King's 
Revenue: You mention over and over again Five Hundred and Forty Thouſands : 
That thoſe of our Kings that have been eminent for their Bounty and Liberality, have 
uſed to give large Boons out of their own Patrimony. This you were glad to hear 
*was by this Charm, that thoſe Traytors to their Country alluded you, as Ba- 
loam the Prophet was enticed of old, to curſe the People of God, and exclaim 
againſt the judicial Diſpenſations of his Providence. You Fool! what was that 
unjuſt and violent King the better for ſuch abundance of Wealth? What are you 
the better for it? Who have been no partaker of any part of ir, that I can hear 
of (how great hopes ſoever you may have conceiv'd of being vaſtly enriched by 
it) but only of a hundred pieces of Gold, in a Purſe wrought with beads. Take 
that reward of thine Iniquity, Balaam, which thou halt loved, and enjoy it. 
You go on to play the fool; The ſetting up of a Standard is a Prerogative that 
belovgs to the King only. How ſo? Why becauſe Virgil tells us in his nets, 
That Turnus ſet up a Standard on the top of the Tower at Laurentum, for an 
« Enſign of War.“ And do not you know, Grammarian, that every General of 
an Army does the ſame thing? But, ſays Ariſtotle, The King muſt always be pro- 
vided of a Military Power, that he may be able to defend the Laws; and therfore the 
King muſt be flronger than the whole body of the People, This man makes Conte- 
quences juſt as Anus does Ropes in Hell; which are of no uſe but to be eaten by 
Aſſets. For a number of Soldiers given to the King by the Peop!e, is one ching; 
and the ſole power of the Militia is quite another thing; the latter, Ariſtolle 
does not allow that Kings ought to be Maſters of, and that in this very place 
which you have quoted: He ought, ſays he, to have jo many armed men about him, 
6 to inałe him ſtronger than any one man, iban many men got together ; but be muſt 
not be ſtronger than all the People, Polit. lib. 3. cap. 4. Elſe inſtead of protecting 
them, it would be in his power to ſubject both People and Laws to himſell. 
For this is the difference betwixt a King anda Tyrant: A King, by conſent of 
the Senate and People, has about him ſo many armed men, as to enable him to 
reſiſt Enemies, and ſuppreſs Seditions. A Tyrant, againſt the Will both of 
Senate and People, gets as great a number as he can, either of Enemies, or pro- 
fligate Subjects, to ſide with him againſt the Senate and the People. The Parla- 
ment thertore allowed the King, as they did whatever he had beſides, the ſet- 
ting up of a Standard; not to wage War againſt his own People, but to defend 
them aginſt ſuch as the Parlament ſhould declare Enemies to the State: If he 
acted otherwiſe, himſelf was to be accounted an Enemy; ſince according to the 
very Law of St. Edward, or according to a more ſacred Law than that, the 
Law of Nature it ſelf, he loſt the name of a King, and was no longer ſuch. 
Whence Cicero in his Philip. He forteits his Command in the Army, and In- 
* tereſt in his Government, that employs them againſt the State,” Neither could 
the King compel thoſe that held oi him by Knight-Scrvice, to ſerve him in any 
other War, than ſuch as was made by conſent of Parlament; which is evident 
by many Statutes. So for Cuſtoms and other Subſidies for the maintenance of 
he Navy, the King could not exact them without an Act of Parlament; as was 
 retolved about twelve years ago, by the ableſt of our Lawyers, when the King's 
Authority was at the height. And long before them, Forteſcue, an Eminent 
Lawyer, and Chancellor to King Henry the Gb, The King of Ergland, ſays he, 
can neither alter the Laws, nor exact Subſidies without the People's conſent.” 
Nor can any Teſtimonies be brought from Antiquity, to prove the Kingdom of 
England to have been merely Regal. The King, ſays Brafon, has a Juriſdic- 
* ton over all his Subjects ;: that is, in his Courts of Juſtice, where Juſtice is 
aiminiſtred in the King's name indeed, but according to our own Laws. * All 
* are ſubject to the King; ' that is, every particular man is; and fo Braclon ex- 
Plains himſelf in' the places that J have cited. What follows is but turning the 
lame ſtone over and over again; (at which ſport I believe you are able to tire Si- 
Vol. I. ; Yyy-2 | Jiphus 
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| fiphus himſelf) and is ſufficiently anſwered by what has been ſaid already, For 
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the reſt, if our Parlaments have ſometimes complimented good Kings with 
fubmiſſive expreſſions, tho? neither ſavouring of Flattery nor Slavery, thoſe are 
not to be accounted due to Tyrants, nor ought to prejudice the People's Right: 
good manners and civility do not infringe Liberty. Wheras you cite out of Sir 
Edw. Coke and others, That the Kingdom of England is an abſolute Kingdem ;* 
that is ſaid with reſpect to any Foreign Prince, or the Emperor; becauſe as Cam. 
den ſays, * It is not under the Patronage of the Emperor : but both of them 
< affirm that the Government of England reſides not in the King alone, but ina 
Body Politic. Whence Forteſcue in his Book de Laud. Leg. Ang. cap. 9. The 
King of England, ſays he, governs his People, not by a meerly Regal, but a 
Political Power; for the Engliſh are govern'd by Laws of their own making. 
Foreign Authors were not ignorant of this: Hence Philip de Comincs, a Grave 
Author, in the Fifth Book of his Commentaries, * Of all the Kingdoms of the 
Earth, ſays he, that I have any knowledge of, there is none in my Opinion 

* where the Government is more moderate, where the King has leis power of 
* hurting his People, than in England,” Finally, *Tis ridiculous, ſay you, for thew 
to offirm that Kingdoms were ancienter than Rings; which i as much as if they ſhould 
ſay, that there was Light before the Sun was created, But with your good leave, 


Sir, we do not ſay that Kingdoms, but that the People were before Kings. In 


the mean time, who can be more ridiculous than you, who deny there was 
Light before the Sun had a being? You pretend to a curioſity in other mens 
matters, and have forgot the very firſt things that were taught you. You tender 
how they that have ſeen the King fit upon his Throne, at @ Seſſion of Parlament (ſub au- 
reo & ſerico Cœlo, under a golden and filken Heaven) under a Canopy of State, ſhould 
fo much as make a queſtion whether the Majeſty reſided in him, or in the Parlament? 
They are certainly hard of belief, whom fo lucid an Argument coming down 
from Heaven, cannot convince. Which golden Heaven, you, like a Stoic, have 
ſo devoutly and ſeriouſly gaz'd _ that you ſeem to have forgot what kind 
of Heaven Mee, and Ariſtotle deſcribe to us; for you deny that there was any 
Light in Meſes's Heaven before the Sun; and in Ariſtotle's you make three ti m- 
perate Zones. How many Zones you obſerved in that Golden and Silken Hea- 
ven of the King's, I know not; but I know you got one Zone (a Purſe) well 
tempered with a Hundred Golden Stars by your Aſtronomy. 


CHAP. X. 


INCE this whole Controverſy, whether concerning the Right of Kings in 
general, or that of the King of England in particular, is rendred difficult and 
intricate, rather by the obſtinacy of Parties, than by the nature of the thing it 
ſelf; I hope they that prefer Truth before the Intereſt of a Faction, will be ſa- 
tisfied with what I have alledged out of the Law of God, the Laws of Nations, 
and the Municipal Laws of my own Country, that a King of Eugland may be 
brought to Trial, and put to death. As for thoſe whoſe minds are either blind- 
ed with Superſtition, or ſo dazled with the Splendor and Grandeur of a Court, 
that Magnanimity and true Liberty do not appear ſo gloricus to them, as they 
are in themſelves, it will be in vain to contend with them, either by Reafon and 
Arguments, or Examples. But you, Salmaſius, ſeem very abſurd, as in every 
other part of your Book, ſo particularly in this, who tho? you rail perpetually 
at the Independents, and revile them with all the terms of Reproach imaginable, 
yet aſſert to the higheſt degree that can be, the Independency of a King, whom you 
defend; and will not allow him to owe his Sovereignty lo the People, but 1s his De- 
ſcent. And wheras in the beginning of your Book you complain'd that he was 
Put to plead for his Life, here you complain, that be periſt*d without being heard ts 
ſpeak for himſelf. But if you have a mind to look into the Hiſtory of his Trial, 
which is very faithfully publiſſd in French, it may be you'll be of another opinion. 
Wheras he had liberty given him for ſome days together, to ſay what he could 
for himſelf, he made uſe of it not to clear himſelf of the Crimes laid to his charge, 
but to diſprove the Authority of his Judges, and the Judicature that he was cal- 
led before. And whenever a Criminal is either mute, or ſays nothing to the 
purpole, there is no Injuſtice in condemning him without hearing him, FX mw 
| rim 
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Crimes are notorious, and publicly known, If you ſay that Charles died as he 
lived, I agree with you: It you ſay that he died piouſly, holily, and at eaſe, you 
may remember that his Grandmother Mary, Queen of Scots, an infamous Wo- Ill! 
manz died on a Scaffold with as much outward » 15 rant of Piety, Sanctity, 1 
and Conſtancy, as he did. And leſt you ſhould aſcribe too much to that preſence [i 
of mind which ſome common Malefactors have ſo great a meaſure of at their 1 
death; many times deſpair, and a hardned heart puts on as it were a Vizor of lll 
Courage; and Stupidity, a ſhew of Quiet and Tranquillity of Mind: Sometimes "(Fi 


| 

the worſt of Men deſire to appear good, undaunted, innocent, and now and then I 
religious, not only in their lite, but at their death; and in ſuffering death for | | 
their Villanies, uſe to act the laſt part of their Hypocriſy and Cheats, with all the 
ſhow imaginable; and like bad Poets or Stage-players, are very ambitious of be- 
ing clapp'd at the end of the Play. Now, you ſay, you are come to enquire who 
they chiefly were, that gave Sentence againſt the King, Wheras it ought firſt to be 
enquired into, how you, a Foreigner, and a French Vagabond, came to have any 
thing to do to raiſe a queſtion about our Affairs, to which you are ſo mucli 
a Stranger? And what Reward induced you to it? But we know enough of that, 
and who ſatisfied your curioſity in theſe matters of ours; even thoſe Fugitives, 
and Traitors to their Country, that could eaſily hire ſuch a vain Fellow as you, 
to ſpeak ill of us. Then an account in writing, of the ſtate of our Affairs, was 
put into you hands by ſome hair-brain'd, half Proteſtant, half Papiſt Chaplain 
or other, or by ſome ſneaking Courtier, and you were put to tranſlate it into 
Latin ; out of that you took theſe Narratives, which, it you pleaſe, we'll exa- 
mine a little: Not the hundred thouſandth part of the People conſented to this Sen- 
tence of Condemnation. W hat were the reſt of the People then that ſuffer'd ſo 
great a thing to be tranſacted againſt their will? Were they Stocks and Stones, 
were they mere Trunks of Men only, or ſuch Images of Britains, as Virgil de- 
{cribes to have been wrought in Tapeſtry ? 

Purpurea intexti tollunt aulca Britanni. | 

And Britains interwove held up the purple Hangings. 


For you deſcribe no true Britains, but painted ones, or rather Needle-wrought 
Men inſtead of them. Since therfore it is a thing ſo incredible that a warlike 
Nation ſhould be ſubdued by fo few, and thoſe of the dregs of the People (which 
is the firlt thing that occurs in your Narrative) that appears in the very nature 
of the thing it felf to be moſt falſe. The Biſhops were turn'd out of the Houſe of 
Lords by the Parlament it ſelf. The more deplorable is your Madneſs (for are 
not you yet ſenſible that you rave) to complain of their being turn'd out of the 
Parlament, whom you your ſelf in a large Book endeavour to prove ought 
to be turn*'d out of the Church. One of the States of Parlament, to wit, the 
Houſe of Lords, confiſting of Dukes, Earls, and Viſcounts, was removed. And deſer- 
vedly were they removed; for they were not deputed to fit there by any Town 
or County, but repreſented themſelves only; they had no Right over the Peo- | 
ple, but (as if they had been ordained for that very purpoſe) uſed frequently to 1 
oppoſe their Rights and Liberties. They were created by the King, they were 6 I 
his Companions, his Servants, and as it were, Shadows of him. He being re- | 
moved, it was neceſſary they ſhould be reduced to the fame Level with the Body | II 
of the People, from amongſt whom they took their riſe. One part of the Parla- 1 
ment, and that the worſt of all, ought not to have aſſum' d that Power of judging and 
condeniting the King, Bur I have told you already, that the Houſe of Commons 
was not only the chief part of our Parlament, while we had Kings, but was a 
perfect and entire Parlament of it ſelf, without the temporal Lords, much 
more without the Biſhops. But, The whole Houſe of Commons themſelves were not | 0 
admitted to have todo with the Trial of the King, To wit, that part of them was | p08 
not admitted, that openly revolted to him in their Minds and Counſels; whom, 
tho? they ſtiled him their King, yet they had ſo often acted againſt, as an Enemy. 
The Parlament of England, and the Deputies ſent from the Parlament of Scot- 
land, on the 13th of January, 1645, wrote to the King, in anſwer to a Letter of 
his, by which he deſired a deceitful Truce, and that he might treat with them at 
London; that they could not admit him into that City, till he had made Satisfac- 
tion to the State for the civil War that he had raiſed in the three Kingdoms, 
and for the Deaths of ſo many of his Subjects ſlain by his Order; and till he had 
agreed to a true and firm Peace upon ſuck Terms as the Parlaments of both 
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Kingdoms had offered him ſo often already, and ſhould offer him again. He on 
the other hand either refuſed to hear, or by ambiguous Anſwers eluded their jus 
and equal Propoſals, tho? molt humbly preſented to him ſeven times over. The 
Parlament at laſt, after ſo many years patience, left the King ſhould overturm 
the State by his Wiles and Delays, when in Priſon, which he could not ſubd» 
in the Field, and leſt the vanquiſt'd Enemy, pleaſed with our Diviſions, ſhow's 
recover himſelf, and triumph unexpectedly over his Conquerors, vote that for 
the future they would have no regard to him, that they would ſend him no oft 
Propoſals, nor receive any from him: After which Vote, there were found cen 
ſome Members of Parlament, who out of the hatred they bore that invincible 
Army, whoſe Glory they envied, and which they would have had diſhande: 
and ſent home with diſgrace, after they had deſerved ſo well of their Nation. 
and out of a ſervile compliance with ſome Seditious Miniſters, finding their op. 
portunity, when many, whom they knew to be otherwiſe minded than them. 
ſelves, having been ſent by the Houle it ſelf to ſuppreſs the Presbyterians, who 
began a'ready to be turbulent, were abſent in the ſeveral Counties, with a ſtranc- 
Levity, not to ſay Perfidiouſneſs, vote that that inveterate Enemy of the State, 
who had nothing of a King but the Name, without giving any Satisfaction or 
Security, ſhould be brought back to London, and reſtored to his Dignity and Go. 
vernment, as if he had deſerved well of the Nation by what he had done. Sg 
that they preferr*d the King before their Religion, their Liberty, and that very 
celebrated Covenant of theirs, What did they do in the mean time, who were 
ſound themſelves, and ſaw ſuch pernicious Councils on foot? Oughit they ther- 
fore to have been wanting to the Nation, and not provide for its ſafety, becauſe 
the Infection had ſpread it ſelf even in their own Houſe ? But, who ſecluded 
thole ill-affected Members? The Angliſh Army, you ſay: So that it was not ar 
Army of Foreigners, but of molt valiant, and taithſu!, honeſt Natives, Whole 
Otkcers for the molt part were Members of Parlament; and whom thoſe good ſe- 
cluded Members would have ſecluded their Country, and baniſhed into {rel2»g,; 
while in the mean time the Scots, whole Alliance began to be doubtful, had 
very conſiderable Forces in tour of our Northern Counties, and kept Gariſons 
in the beſt Towns of thoſe Parts, and had the King himfelf in Cuſtody ; whit 
they likewiſe encouraged the tumultuating of thoſe of their own Faction, who 
did more than threaten the Parlament, both in City and Country, and through 
whoſe means not only a Civil, but a War with Scotland too ſhortly after brake 
out. If it has been always accounted praiſe-worthy in private Men to affift the 
State, and promote the public Good, whether by Advice or Action; our Army 
fure was in no fault, who being ordered by the Parlament to come to Town, 
obey*d and came, and when they were come, que'Pd with eaſe the Faction and 
Uproar of the King's Party, who ſometimes threaten'd the Houſe it ſelf, For 
things were brought to that paſs, that of neceſſity either we mult be run down 
by them, or they by us. They had on their ſide moſt of the Shopkecpers and 
Handicrafts-men of London, and generally thoſe of the Miniſters, that were mot 
ſactious. On our fide was the Army, whole Fidelity, Moderation, and Courage 
were ſufficiently known. It being in our power by their means to retain our Li- 
berty, our State, our common Safety, do you think we had not been Fools to 
have loſt all by our negligence and folly? They who had had places of Com- 
mand in the King's Army, after their Party were ſubdued, had laid down their 
Arms indeed againſt their wills, but continued Enemies to us in their Hearts; 
and they flock'd to Town, and were here watching all opportunities of rence - 
ing the War. With theſe Men, tho' they were the greateſt Enemies they had in 
the world, and thirſted after their Blood, did the Presbyterians, becauſe they 
were not permitted to exerciſe a Civil, as well as an Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction 
over all others, hold ſecret Correſpondence, and took meatures very unworthy 
of what they had formerly both ſaid and done; and they came to that Spleen at 
laſt, that they would rather enthral themſelves to the King again, than admit 
their own Brethren to ſhare in their Liberty, which they likewiſe had purcha- 
ſed at the price of their own Blood; they choſe rather to be lorded over once 
more by a Tyrant, polluted with the Blood of ſo many of his own Subjects, 
and who was enraged, and breath'd out nothing but revenge againſt thoſe of them 
that were left, than endure their Brethren and Friends to be upon the ſquare 
with them. The Independents, as they are called, were the only men, that from 


firſt to laſt Kept to their point, and knew what uſe to make of their Victory. 
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They refus'd (and wiſely, -in my opinion) to make him King again, being then 
an Enemy; who when he was their King, had made himſelf their Enemy: Nor 
were they ever the leſs averſe to a Peace, but they very prudently dreaded a 
new War, or a perpetual Slavery under the name of 4 Peace. To load our Army 
with the more reproaches, you begin a filly confuſed Narrative of our Affairs; 
in which tho? I find many things falſe, many things frivolous, many things laid to 
our charge, for which we rather merit; yet I think it will be to no purpoſe for 
me to write a true relation, in anſwer to your falſe one. For you and I are ar- 
guing, not writing Hiſtories, and both ſides will believe our reaſons, but not 
dur narrative; and indeed the nature of the things themſelves is ſuch; that the 
cannot be related as they ought to be, but in a ſet Hiſtory ; ſo that I think it 
better, as Saluſt ſaid of Carthage, rather to ſay nothing at all, than to ſay but a 
little of things of this weight and importance. Nay, and I ſcorn ſo much as 
to mention the praiſes of great Men, and of Almighty God himſelf (who in fo 
wonderful a courſe of Affairs ought to be frequently acknowledged) amongſt 
your Slanders and Reproaches. III therfore only pick out ſuch things as ſeem 
to have any colour of argument. You ſay, e Engliſh and Scotch promiſed by 4 
ſclemn Covenant, to preſerve the Majeſty of the King, But you omit upon what 
terms they promiſed it; to wit, if it might conſiſt with the ſafety of their Re- 
ligion and their Liberty. To both which, Religion and Liberty, that King was 
ſo averſe to his laſt breath, and watch'd all opportunities of gaining advantages 
upon them, that it was evident that his Life was dangerous to their Religion, and 
the certain ruin of their Liberty. But then you fall upon the King's Judges a- 
gain: If we confiaer the thing aright, the concluſion of this abominable action muſt be 
imputed to the Independents, yet ſo as the Preſbyterians may juſtly challenge the glory 
of its beginning and progreſs. Hark, ye Presbyterians, what good has it done 
you? How is your Innocence and Loyalty the more cleared by your ſeeming ſo 
much to abhor the putting the King to death? You yourſelves in the opinion of 
this everlaſting talkative Advocate of the King, your Accuſer, went more than half- 
way towards it; you were ſeen atting the fourth Act and more, in this Tragedy; you 
may juſtly be charged with the King's death, fince you ſhew'd the way to it; *twas you 
and only you that laid his head upon the Block. Wo be to you in the firſt place, it 
ever Charles his Poſterity recover the Crown of Exgland; aſſure your ſelves, you 
are like to be put in the black Liſt. But pay your Vows to God, and love your 
Brethren who have delivered you, who have prevented that Calamity from fal- 
ling upon you, who have ſaved you from inevitable ruin, tho? againſt your own 
wills. You are accuſed likewiſe for that /ome years ago you endeavour'd by ſundry 
Petitions to leſſen the King's authority,that you publiſhd ſome ſcandalous Expreſſions of 
the King himſelf in the Papers you preſented him with in the name of the Parlament; 
to wit, in that Declaration of the Lords and Commons of the 26th of May 1642, you 
declar®d openly in ſome mad Poſitions that breath'd nothing but Rebellion, what your 
iboughts were of rhe King's authority : Hotham by order of Parlament ſhut the gates 
of Hull againſt the King; you had a mind to make a trial by this firſt att of Rebellion 
bow much the King would bear. What could this Man ſay more, if it were his de- 
ſign to reconcile the minds of all Eugliſbmen to one another, and alienate them 
wholly from the King? for he gives them here to underſtand, that if ever the 
King be brought back, they muſt not only expect to be puniſh'd for his Father's 
death, but tor the Petitions they made long ago, and ſome Acts that paſt in full 
Parlament, concerning the putting down the Common-Prayer and Biſhops, and 
that of the triennial Parlament, and ſeveral other things that were enacted 
wich the greateſt conſent and applauſe of all the People that could be; all which 
will be look d upon as the Seditions and mad Poſitions of the Presbyterians. But 
this vain tellow changes his mind all of a ſudden; and what but of late, when he 
canſidered it aright, he thought was to be imputed wholly to the Presbyterians, now 
that be co lers the ſame thing from firſt to loſt, he thinks the Independents were 
the ſole Actors of it. But even now he told us, the Preſbyterians tac up Arms 
egain/t the King, that by them be was beaten, taken captive, and put in priſon: Now 
he fays, this whole Doctrine of Rebellion is the Independents Principle. O! the 
faithiulneſs of this Man's Narrative! How conſiſtent he is with himſelf ! What 
need is there of a Counter-Narrative to this of his, that cuts its own throat? 
But if any man ſhould queſtion whether you are an honeſt Man or a Knave, let 
aim read theſe following lines of yours: I is time to explain whence and at what 
time this Sect of Enemies to King/ip firt began. Why truly theſe rare Puritans began 
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in Queen Elizabeth's time to crawl out of Hell, and diſturb not only the Church, Ju 
the State likewiſe; for they are no leſs plagues to the latter than to the former, Now 
your very ſpeech bewrays you to be a right Ba/aam ; for where you deſigned o 
{pit out the moſt bitter Poiſon you could, there unwittingly and n your 
will you have pronounc'd a Bleſſing. For it's notoriouſly known all over England 
that if any endeavoured to follow the example of thoſe Churches, whether it 
France or Germany, which they accounted belt reformed, and to exerciſe th. 
public Worſhip of God in a more pure manner, which our Biſhops had almoſt 
univerſally corrupted with their Ceremonies and Superſtitions; or if any ſeemeg 
either in point of Religion or Morality to be better than others, ſuch perſons 
were by the Favourers of Epiſcopacy termed Puritans. Theſe are they whole 
Principles you ſay are ſo oppoſite to Kingſhip. Nor are they the only perſcn; 
moſt of the reformed Religion, that have not ſucked in the reſt of their principles, Jet 
ſeem to have approved of thoſe that ſtrike at kingly Government. So that while YOu 
inveigh bitterly againſt the /ndependents, and endeavour to ſeparate them fron; 
Chriſt's lock, with the ſame breath you praiſe them; and thoſe Principles which 
almoſt every where you affirm to be peculiar to the Independents, here you con. 
feſs have been approved of by moſt of the reformed Religion. Nay, you ar: 
arrived to that degree of impudence, impiety and apoſtacy, that though {;. 
merly you maintained Biſhops ought to be extirpated out of the Chucch, 
root and branch, as ſo many peſts and limbs of Antichriſt, here you ſay the 
King ought to protect them, for the ſaving of his Coronation-Oath. You cannor 
ſhow your ſelf a more infamous Villain than you have done already, but by ab- 
Juring the Proteſtant Reformed Religion, to which you are a ſcandal. Where. 
as you tax us with giving a Toleration of all Seis and Hereſies, you ought not to 
find fault with us for that; ſince the Church bears with ſuch a profligate Wretch 
as you your ſelf, ſuch a vain Fellow, ſuch a Lyar, ſuch a Mercenary Slanderer, 
ſuch an Apoſtate, one who has the impudence to affirm, that the beſt and maſt 
pious of Chriſtians, and even moſt of thoſe who proteſs the reformed Reliyi- 
on, are crept out of Hell, becauſe they differ in opinion from you. I had belt 
paſs by the Calumni.s that fill up the reſt of this Chapter, and thoſe prodigious 
Tenets that you aſcribe to the Independents, to render them odious; for neither 
do they at all concern the Cauſe you have in hand, and they are ſuch for the malt 


part as deſerve to be laugh'd at, and deſpiſed, rather than receive a ſerious 
Anſwer, 


CHAP. XL 


O ſeem to begin this eleventh Chapter, Salmaſius, though with no mo- 
deſty, yet with ſome ſenſe of your weakneſs and trifling in this Diſcourt. 

For wheras you propoſed to your ſelf to enquire in this place, by what autho- 
rity ſentence was given againlt the King? you add immediately, which no bo- 
dy expected from you, that *tis in vain to make any ſuch enquiry z to wit, becav/e 
ihe quality of the perſons that did it, leaves hardly any reom for ſuch a quejtion. 
And therfore as you have been found guilty of a great deal of Impudence and 
Saucineſs in the undertaking of this Cauſe, ſo ſince you ſeem here conſcious ct 
your own impertinence, I ſhall give you the ſhorter Anſwer. To your queſticn 
then z by what authority the Houſe of Commons either condemn'd the King 
themiclves, or delegated that Power to others; I anſwer, they did it by virtue 
of the ſupreme Authority on Earth. How they come to have the Supreme Pow. 
cr, you may learn by what I have ſaid already, when I have refuted your Imperti- 
nencics upon that Subject. If you believed your ſelf that you could ever lay e- 
nough upon any Subject, you would not be ſo tedious in repeating the ſame thing 
ſo many times over. And the Houſe of Commons might delegate their Judict- 
al Power by the ſame reaſon, by which you ſay the King may delegate his, wh? 
received all he had from the People. Hence in that ſolemn League and Cove- 
nant that you object to us, the Parlaments of England and Srotland ſolemniy 
proteſt and engage to each. other, to puniſh the Traitors in ſuch manner as 4e 
Supreme, Judicial Authority in both Nations, or ſuch as ſhould have a delegated Power 
from them, ſhould think fit. Now you hear the Parlaments of both Nations pro. 
teſt with one voice, that they may delegate their Judicial Power, which they 7 
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tk Supreme 3 ſo that you move a vain and frivolous Controverſy about. delegating 
Mis power, But, lay YOu, there were added to thoſe Judges that were made choice 
» if the Foufe of Conmens, ſeme Officers of the Army, and it never was known 
*.» 8) iors ba any right 19 try a Subjett for his life, I'll ſilence you in a very few 
denk: You may remember that we are not now diſcourſing of a Subject, but 
(Fan Enemy; whom if a General of an Army, after he has taken him Priſoner, 
ef} 40s to ditpatch, would he be thought to proceed otherwiſe than according 
o Cultom and Martial Law, if he himſelf with ſome of his Officers ſhould fit 
won him, and try, and condemn him? An Enemy to a State made a Priſoner 
of War, cannot be lookt upon to be fo much as a Member, much leſs a King in 
that State. This is declared by that Sacred Law of St. Edward, which denies 
tat a bad King is a King at all, or ought to be call'd ſo, Wheras you ſay, it 
was #6; Je whole, Fut a part of the Houſe of C ommons that tr3%@ and condemned the 
Ki, I give you this anſwer : 'The number of them, who gave their Votes for 
pe ung the King to death, was far greater than is neceſſary, according to the 
(u om of cur Parlaments, to tranſact the greateſt Affairs of the Kingdom, in 
due abence Of the reit 3 who ſince they were abſent through their own fault 
to revolt to the common Enemy in their hearts, is the worſt ſort of abſence) 
their abſence ought not to hinder the reſt who continued faithful to the cauſe, 
ron preferving the State; which when it was in a tottering condition, and al- 
moſi quite reduced to Siavery and utter Ruin, the whole body of the People had 
r firſk committed to their fidelity, prudence and courage. And they acted their 
parts like men; they ſet themſelves in oppoſition to the unruly wilfulneſs, the 
rag, the ſecret deſigns of an inveterate and exaſperated King; they prefer'd 
the common Liberty and Safety before their own; they out-did all former Par- 
laments, they out-did all their Anceſtors in Conduct, Magnanimity and Sted- 
(ineis to their cauſe, Yet theſe very men did a great part of the People ungrate- 
ehe deſert in the midit of their undertaking, tho? they had promited them all 
64 Jy, All the help and aſſiſtance they could afford them. Theſe were for Sla- 
very and Peace, with ſloth and luxury, upon any terms: Others demanded their 


Liberty, nor would accept of a Peace that was not ſure and honourable. What 


ould the Parlament do in this caſe ? Ought they to have defended this part of 
the People, that was ſound, and continued faithful to them and their Country, or 
to have ſided with thoſe that deſerted both? I know what you will ſay they ought 
io have done. You are not Eurylochus, but Elpenor, a miſerable enchanted Beaſt, 
a filthy Swine, accuſtom'd to a ſordid Slavery even under a Woman; fo that 
you have not the leaſt reliſh of true Magnanimity, nor conlequently of Liberty 
which is the effect of it: You would have all other men Slaves, hecauſe you find 
in your ſelf no generous, ingenuous inclinations z you ſay nothing, you breathe 
rotning but what's mean and ſervile. You raiſe another ſcruple, to wit, That 
be was the King of Scotland too, whom wwe condemwd; as if he might therfore do 
what he would in Zng/and, But that you may conclude this Chapter, which of 
ail ochers is the moſt weak and inſipid, at leaſt with ſome witty querk, There are 
two little words, ſay you, that are marie up of the ſame number of Letters, and differ 
c inte placing of them, but whoſe ſignifications are wide aſunder, to wit, Vis and 
Jus, Might and Right.) *Tis no great wonder that ſuch a three-letrer'd man 
as you, (Fur a Thief ) ſhould make ſuch a Witticiſm upon three Letters: Tis 
the greater wonder (which yet you aſſert throughout your Book) that two things 
ſo directly oppoſite to one another as thoſe two are, ſhould yet meet and become 
oh and the ſame thing in Kings. For what violence was ever acted by Kings, 
vhich you do not affirm to be their Right? Theſe are all the paſſages that I could 
Tick cut of nine lon & Pages, that I thought deſerved an anſwer. The reſt con- 
ſills elther of repetitions of things that have been anſwered more than once, or 
lach as have no relation to the matter in hand. So that my being more brief in 
this Chapter than in the reſt, is not to be imputed to want of diligence in me, 
which, how irkſome ſoever you are to me, 1 have not flackned, but to your te- 
Cious impertinence, ſo void of matter and ſenſe. 


CHAP, XI. 
Wiſh, Salmaffus, that you had left out this part of your Diſcourſe concern- 
ing the King's crimes, which it had been more adviſable for your ſelf and 
cur party to have done; for Pm atraid leſt in giving you an anſwer to it, I 
ſhould appear too ſharp and ſevere upon him, now he his dead, and hath recei- 
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ved his puniſhment. But ſince _ choſe rather to diſcourſe confidently and 
large upon that Subject, III make you ſenſible, that you could not have has. 
more inconſiderate thing, than to reſerve the worſt part of your cauſe t, ry 
laſt, to wit, that of ripping up and enquiring into the King's Crimes; w1;.. 
when I ſhall have proved them to have been true and moſt exorbitant, they wi! 
render his memory unpleaſant and odious to all good men, and imprint nom 
the cloſe of the Controverſy, a juſt hatred of you, who urdertake his de fen. 
on the Readers minds. Say you, His accuſation maybe divided into ito par! „, 
is converſant about his Morals, the other taxeth him with ſuch faults as he migh; am. 
mit in his public capacity. I'll be content to paſs by in ſilence that part of hi; . 
that he ſpent in Banqueting, at Plays, and in the Converſation of Women 
for what can there be in Luxury and Exceſs, worth relating? And what would 
thoſe things have been to us, if he had been a private perſon? But ſince he would 


be a King, as he could not live a private Lite, ſo neither could his Vices he 


like thoſe of a private Perſon. For in the firſt place, he did a great deal of wir 
chief by his Example: In the ſecond place, all that time that he ſpent upon h, 
Juſt, and his ſports, which was a great part of his time, he ſtole from the State 
the Government of which he had undertaken. Thirdly and laſtly, he ſquan- 
dered away vaſt Sums of Money, which were not his own, but the public Re. 
venue of the Nation, in his domeſtic Luxury and Extravagance. So that in his 
private life at home he firſt began to be an ill King. But let us rather paſs o 
to thoſe Crimes that he is charged with on the account of miſgoverument. Here yo 
lament his being condemned as a Tyrant, a Traitor, and a Murderer, That h. 
had no wrong done him, ſhall now be made appear. But firſt let us define a Ty. 
rant, not according to vulgar conceits, but the judgment of Ariio!!:, and yi 
all Learned Men. He is a Tyrant who regards his own welfare and profit only, 
and not that of the People. So Ariſto!/e defines one in the Tenth Book of his E. 
thics, and elſewhere, and fo do very many others. Whether Charles regarded his 


-own or the People's good, theſe fewthings of many that I ſhall but touch upon, wil 


evince. When his Rents and other public Revenues of the Crown would not de- 
fray the Expences of the Court, he laid moſt heavy Taxes upon the People; and 
when they were ſquandred away, he invented new ones; not for the benefit, ho- 
nour, or defence of the State, but that he might hoard up, or laviſh out in one 
Houſe, the Riches and Wealth, not of one, but of three Nations. When at this 
rate he broke looſe, and acted without any colour of Law to warrant his procced- 
ings, knowing that the Parlament was the only thing that could give him check, 
he endeavoured either wholly to lay aſide the very calling of Parlaments, or ca- 


ling them juſt as often, and no oftner, than to ſerve his own turn, to make them en- 


tirely at his devotion. Which Bridle when he had caſt off himſelf, he put another 
Bridle upon the People; he put Gariſons of German Horſe and 7rifh Foot in many 
Towns and Cities, and that in time of Peace. Do you think he does not begin 
to look like a Tyrant? In which very thing, as in many other Particulars, which 
you have formerly given me occaſion to inſtance (tho? you ſcorn to have Char: 
compared with ſo cruel a Tyrant as Ners) he reſembled him extremely much. For 
Nero likewiſe often threatned to take away the Senate. Beſides, he bore extreme 
hard upon the Conſciences of good men, and compelled them to the ule of Ce. 
remonies and Superſtitious Worſhip, borrowed from Popery, and by him re. 
introduced into the Church. They that would not conform, were impriſoned 
or baniſh*d, He made War upon the Scots twice for no other cauſe than that. B; 
all theſe actions he has ſurely deſerved the name of a Tyrant once over at leak. 
Now I'll tell you why the word Traitor was put into his Indictment : When le 
aſſured his Parlament by Promiſes, by Proclamations, by Imprecations, that ie 
had no deſign againſt the State, at that very time did he liſt Pap;yts in treland, he 
ſent a private Embaſſy to the King of Denmark to beg aſſiſtance ſrom him ot 
Arms, Horſes and Men, expreſly againſt the Parlament; and was endeavour- 
ing to raiſe an Army firſt in England, and then in Scotland. To the Eigliſh be 
promiſed the Plunder of the City of London; to the Scots, that the four Northers 
Counties ſhould be added to Scotland, if they would but help him to getrid of the 
Parlament, by what means ſoever. "Theſe Projects not ſucceeding, he ſent ovel 


one Dillon a Traitor, into Ireland with private Inſtructions to the Natives, to fall 


ſuddenly upon all the Eugliſb that inhabited there. Theſe are the moſt remarka- 
ble inſtances of his Treaſons, not taken up upon hear- ſay and idle reports, but 
diſcovered by Letters under his own Hand and Seal, And finally I ſuppoſe kt 


in anſwer to Salmaſius's Defence of the King. 


dag will deny that he was a Murderer, by whoſe order the Ii took Arms, and 
dut to death with moſt exquiſite Torments, above a hundred thouſand Engliſh, who 
lived peaceably by them, and without any apprehenſion of danger; and who raiſ- 
ed ſo great a Civil War in the other two Kingdoms. Add to all this, that at the 
Treaty in the Ifle of Wight, the King openly took upon himſelf the guilt of the 
War, and clear*d the Parlament in the Confeſſion he made there, which is pub- 
licly known. Thus you have in ſhort why King Charles was adjudged a Tyrant, 
a Traitor, and a Murderer. But, ſay you, why was he not declared ſo before, neither 
in that Solemn League and Covenant, nor afterwards when he was deliver'd to them, ei- 
ther by the Preſbyterians or the Independents, but on the other hand was receiv'd as a 
King ought to be, with all reverence? This very thing is ſufficient to perſuade any 
rational man, that the Parlament entred not into any Councils of quite depoſing 
the King, but as their laſt refuge, after they had ſuffered and undergone all that 
poſſibly they could, and had attempted all other ways and means. You alone 
endeavour miliciouſly to lay that to their charge, which to all good men cannot 
but evidence their great Patience, Moderation, and perhaps a too long forbearing 
with the King's Pride and Arrogance. But in the month of Auguſt, before the King 
ſuffer'd, the Houſe of Commons, which then bore the only ſway, and was govern'd by the 
Independents, wrote Letters to the Scots, in which they acquainted them that they never 
mtended to alter the Form of Government that had obtain*d ſo long in England under 
King, Lords, and Commons. You may ſee from hence, how little reaſon there is to 
aſcribe the depoſing of the King, to the principles of the Independents. They, 
that never uſed to diſſemble and conceal their Tenets, even then, when they had 
the ſole management of affairs, profeſs, That they never intended to alter the Govern- 
ment. But if afterwards a thing came into their minds, which at firſt they intended 
not, why might they not take ſuch a courſe, tho? before not intended, as appear*d 
moſt adviſable, and moſt for the Nation's Intereſt? Eſpecially when they found 
that the King could not poſſibly be intreated or induced to aſſent to thoſe juſt de- 
mands that they had made from time to time, and which were always the ſame 
from firſt to laſt, He perſiſted in thoſe perverſe ſentiments with reſpect to Re- 
ligion and his own Right, which he had all along eſpouſed, and which were ſo 
deſtructive to us; not in the leaſt altered from the man that he was, when in 
Peace and War, he did us all ſo much miſchief. If he aſſented to any thing, he 
gave no obſcure hints that he did it againft his will, and that whenever he ſhould 
come into power again, he would look upon ſuch his aſſent as null and void. The 
ſame thing his Son declar'd by writing under his hand, when in thoſe days he run 
away with part of the Fleet, and ſo did the King himſelf by Letters to ſome of his 
own party in London. In the mean time, againſt the avowed ſenſe of the Parla- 
ment, he ſtruck up a private Peace with the 1ri/b, the moſt barbarous Enemies 
imaginable to England, upon baſe diſhonourable terms ; but whenever he invited 
the Engliſh to Treaties of Peace, at thoſe very times with all the power he had, and 
intereſt ke could make, he was preparing for War. In this caſe, what ſhould they 
do, who were intruſted with the care of the Government? Ought they to have 
betrayed the ſafety of us all to our molt bitter Adverſary? Or would you have 
had them left us to undergo the Calamities of another ſeven years War, not to 
lay worſe ? God put a better mind into them, of preferring, purſuant to that 
very ſolemn League and Covenant, their Religion, and Liberties, before thoſe 
thoughts they once had, of not rejecting the King; for they had not gone ſo far 
as to vote it; all which they ſaw at laſt (tho? indeed later than they might have 
done) could not poſſibly ſubſiſt, as long as the King continued King. The Par- 
lament ovght and muſt of neceſſity be entirely free, and at liberty to provide for 
the good of the Nation, as occaſion requires; nor ought they ſo to be wedded to 
their firſt Sentiments, as to ſcruple the altering their minds, for their own, or the 
Nation's 200d, if God put an opportunity into their hands of procuring it. But 
the Scots were of another opinion; for they, in a Letter to Charles, the King*s Son, call 
his Father a moſt Sacred Prince, and the putting him todeath, a moſt execrable Villany. 
Do not you talk of the Scots, whom you know not; we know them well enough, 
and know the time, when they called that ſame King, a moſt execrable Perſon, a 
Murderer, and Traitor z and the putting a Tyrant to death a moſt ſacred action. 
Then you pick holes in the King's Charge, as not being properly penn'd ; and you 
ask why wwe needed to call him a Traitor and a Murderer, after we had ſtiled him a Y- 
rant; fince the word Tyrant includes all the Crimes that may be: And then you ex- 
plain to us grammatically and critically, what a Tyrant is. Away with thoſe 
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. . . . } nay 
be applied to one, who is neither a Traitor nor a Murderer. But the Le; 


High Treaſon, not againſt the King only, but againſt the Parlament and the wh! 
Kingdom. ?*Twould be to no purpoſe to quote more of our Statutes, to prove {3 
clear a Truth; which yet I could eafily do. For the thing it ſelf is ridiculous, au 
abſurd to imagine, That High Treaſon may be committed againſt the King, and 
not againſt the People, for whoſe good, nay, and by whoſe leave, as I may lar, 
the King is what he is: So that you babble over ſo many Statutes of curs, to ra 

urpoſe; you toil and wallow in our Ancient Law-Books, to no purpott , tor tle * 
1 themſelves ſtand or fall by Authority of Parlament, who always had pow:r 
to confirm or repeal them; and the Parlament is the fole Judge of what is Rehe. 
lion, what High Treaſon (eſa Majeſtas) and what not. Majeſty never was vec 
to that degree in the Perſon of the King, as not to be more conſpicuous, and 
more auguſt in Parlament, as I have often ſhown : But who can endure to hear 
ſuch a ſenſeleſs Fellow, ſuch a French Mountebank as you, declare what our Laus 
are? And, you Englih Fugitives, ſo many Biſhops, Doctors, Lawyers, who pre- 
tend that all Learning and Ingenuous Literature is fled out of England with your 
ſelves, was there not one of you that could defend the King's Cauſe and your own, 
and that in good Latin alſo, to be ſubmitted to the judgment of other Nations, 
but that this brain- ſick, beggarly Frenchman, muſt be hired to undertake the De- 
tence of a poor indigent King, ſurrounded with ſo many Infant-Prictts and Dor- 


tors? This very thing, I aſſure you, will be a great imputation to you amongſt 


Foreigners; and you will be thought deſervedly to have loſt that Cauſe you 
were ſo far from being able to defend by Force of Arms, as that you cannot ſo 
much as write in behalf of it. But now I come to you again, Good-man Gooſecap, 
who ſcribble ſo finely ; if atleaſt you are come to your ſelf again; for I find you 
here towards the latter end of your Book, in a deep ſleep, and dreaming of tome 
voluntary Death or other, that's nothing to the purpoſe. Then you deny that 'i5 
poſſible for a King in his right wits to embroil his People in Seditions, to betras his 
own Forces to be ſlaugbter'd by Enemies, and raiſe Factions againſt himſelf. All whica 
things having been done by many Kings, and particularly by Charles the late King 
of England, you will no longer doubt, I hope, eſpecially being addicted to Sie- 
iciſin, but that all Tyrants, as well as profligate Villains, are downright mad. 
Hear what Horace ſays, Whoever through a ſenſeleſs Stupidity, or any other 
cauſe whatſoever, hath his Underſtanding ſo blinded, as not to diſcern truth. 
© the Sboics account of him as of a mad man: And ſuch are whole Nations, ſuc 
* are Kings and Princes, ſuch are all Mankind; except thoſe very few that ar- 


_ © Wiſe.” So that if you would clear King Charles from the Imputation of acting 


like a Mad-man, you muſt firſt vindicate his integrity, and ſhow that he never act 
ed like an ill man. But a King, you ſay, cannot commit Treaſon againſt his on Sul- 
jects and Vaſſals. In the firſt place, ſince we are as free as any People under Heu- 
ven, we will not be impoſed upon by any Barbarous Cuſtom of any other Nation 
whatſoever. In the ſecond place, ſuppoſe we had been the King's Vaſſals; 
that Relation would not have obliged us to endure a Tyrant to reign and lord ic 
over us. All Subjection to Magittrates, as our own Laws declare, is circum{cr- 
bed, and confined within the bounds of Honefty, and the Public Good. Read Ly. 


Hen. 1. Cap. 55. The obligation betwixt a Lord and his Tenants, is mutual, on 
remali 


in anſwer to Salmaſrus's Defence of the King. 
remains ſo long as the Lord protects his Tenant ; (this all our Lawyers tell us) 
but if the Lord be too ſevere and cruel to his Tenant, and do him ſome heinous 
Injury, The bole Relation betwixt them, and whatever Obligation the Tenant is under 
by having done Homage to his Lord, is utterly diſſolv'd and extinguiſh'd, Theſe are the 
very words of Bracton and Fleta. So that in ſome Caſe, the Law it ſelf warrants 
even a Slave, or a Vaſſal to oppoſe his Lord, and allows the Slave to kill him, if 
he vanquiſh him in Battle. If a City, or a whole Nation may not lawfully take 
this courſe with a Tyrant, the Condition of Freemen will be worſe than that of 
Slaves. Then you go about to excuſe King Charles's ſhedding of innocent Blood, 
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8 by Murders committed by other Kings, and partly by ſome Inſtances of 


en put to death by them lawfully. For the matter of the Iriſb Maſſacre, you re- 
fer the Reader to ENανν Bzowuxn 4 and I refer you to Eiconoclaſtes, The Town of 
Rechel being taken, and the Townſmen betray*d, aſſiſtance ſhown, but not afford- 
ed them, you will not have laid at Charles door; nor have I any thing to ſay, 
whether he was faulty in that buſineſs or not; he did miſchief enough at home; 
we need not enquire into what Miſdemeanors he was guilty of abroad, But you 
in the mean time would make all the Proteſtant Churches, that have at any time 
defended themſelves by force of Arms againſt Princes, who were profeſs'd Ene- 
mies of their Religion, to have been guilty of Rebellion. Let them conſider how 
much it concerns them tor the maintaining their Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline, and aſ- 
ſerting their own Integrity, not to paſs by ſo great an Indignity offer'd them by 
a Perſon bred up by and amongſt themſelves. That which troubles us moſt, is, 
that the Eugliſb likewiſe were hetray'd in that Expedition. He, who had deſign'd 
long ago to convert the Government of England into a Tyranny, thought he 
could not bring it to paſs, till the Flower and Strength of the Military Power of 
the Nation were cut off. Another of his Crimes was, the cauſing ſome words to 
be ſtruck out of the uſual Coronation-Oath, before he himſelt would take it. Un- 
worthy and abominable Action! The Act was wicked in it ſelf; what ſhall be ſaid 
of him that undertakes to juſtity it? For, by the Eternal God, what greater 
breach of Faith, and Violation of all Laws, can poſſibly be imagin'd 2 What ought 
to be more ſacred to him, next to the Holy Sacraments themſelves, than that 
Oath? Which of the two do you think the more flagitious Perſon, him that of- 
fends againſt the Law, or him that endeavours to make the Law equally guilty 
with himſelf? Or rather him who ſubverts the Law it ſelf, that he may not ſeem 
to offend againſt it? For thus, that King violated that Oath which he ought 
moſt religiouſly to have ſworn to; but that he might not ſeem openly and pub- 
licly to violate it, he craftily adulterated and corrupted it; and leſt he himſelf 
ſhould be accounted perjur'd, he turn*d the very Oath into a Perjury. What 
other could be expected, than that his Reign would be full of Injuſtice, Craft, 
and Misfortune, who began it with ſo deteſtable an Injury to his People ? And 
who durſt pervert and adulterate that Law which he thought the only Obſtacle 
that ſtood in his way, and hindred him from perverting all the reſt of the Laws : 
But that 02th (thus you juſtify him) lays no other Obligation upon Kings, than the 
Lews themſelves do; and Kings pretend that they will be bound and limited by Laws, 
. indeed they are altogether from under the Power of Laws. Is it not prodigious, 
that a Man ſhould dare to expreſs himſelf ſo ſacrilegiouſly, and ſo ſenſeleſly, as to 
aſſert that an Oath ſacredly ſworn upon the Holy Evangeliſts, may be diſpenſed 
with, and ſet aſide as a little inſignificant thing, without any Cauſe whatſoever ! 
Charles himſelf refutes you, you Prodigy of Impiety ! who thinking that Oath no 
light matter, choſe rather by a Subtertuge to avoid the force of it, or by a Fallacy 
to elude it, than openly to violate it; and would rather falſify and corrupt the 
Oath, than manifeſtly forſwear himſelf after he had taken it. But, The King in- 
aeed ſwears to his People, as the People do to him; but the People ſcear Fidelity to 
the King, not the King to them, Pretty Invention ! Does not he that promiſes, and 
binds himſelf by an Oath to do any thing to, or for another, oblige his Fidelity 
tothem that require the Oath of him? Of a truth, every King ſwears Fidelity, 
and Service, and Obedience to the People, with reſpect to e of 
whatever he promiſes upon Oath to do. Then you run back to William the Con- 


queror, who was forced more than once to ſwear to perform, not what he him 


elf would, but what the People, and the great Men of the Realm requir'd of him. 
If many Kings are crown'd without the uſual Solemnity, and reign without taking 
any Oath, the ſame thing may be ſaid of the People; a great many of whom ne- 
ver took the Oath of Allegiance, If the King by not taking an Oath be 10 li- 
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berty, the People are ſo too, And that part of the People that has ſworn, (gp 


not to the King only, but to the Realm, and the Laws, by which the King came 
to his Crown; and no otherwiſe to the King, than whilſt he ſhould act accordir 

to thoſe Laws, that the Common People, that is, the Houſe of Commons, ſoou!t 
chuſe , (quas Vulgus elegerit.) For it were folly to alter the Phraſe of our Law, ang 
turn it into more genuine Latin, This Clauſe (quas Vulgus elegerit) Which tt, 
Commons ſhall chuſe, Charles before he was crown'd, procured to be razed out. B. 
fay you, without the King*s ajjent the People can chuſe no Laws, and for this you 4 
two Statutes, viz. Anno 37 H. 6. Cap. 15. and 13 Edw. 4. Cap. 8. but theſe twy 
Statutes are ſo far from appearing in our Statute-Books, that in the years you 
mention, neither of thoſe Kings enacted any Laws at all. Go now and complain 

that thoſe Fugitives who pretended to furniſh you with matter out of our Statutes, 
impoſed upon you in it; and let other People in the mean time ſtand aſtoniſly4 
at your Impudence and Vanity, who are not aſham'd to pretend to be throughly 
vers'd in ſuch Books, as it is ſo evident you have never look'd into, nor ſo much 
as ſeen. And that Clauſe in the Coronation-Oath, which ſuch a brazen-facy 
Brawler as you call fiftitious, The King*s Friends, you ſay your ſelf, actnamleche 
that it may poſſibly be extant in ſome Ancient Copies, but that it grew into diſuſe, le. 
cauſe it had no convenient ſignification. But for that very reaſon, did our Anceſtors 
inſert it in the Oath, that the Oath might have ſuch a ſignification as would nor 

be for a Tyrant's conveniency, If it had really grown into diſuſe, which yer 
is moſt falſe, there was the greater need of reviving it; but even that would have 
been to no purpoſe, according to your Doctrine: For that Cuſtom of tokins an 

Oath, as Kings now-a-days generally uſe it, is no n ore, you ſay, han a bare Ccrenom, 


And yet the King, when the Biſhops were to be put down, pretended that he 


could not do it by reaſon of that Oath. And conſequently, that reverend and 
ſacred Oath, as it ſerves for the King's turn, or not, mult be folemn and bind. 
ing, or an empty Ceremony : Which I earneſtly entreat my Country-men to take 
notice of, and to conſider what manner of a King they are like to have, if he ever 
come back. For it would never have entered into the thoughts of this Raſcally 
foreign Grammarian to write a Diſcourſe of the Rights of the Crown of Hun, 
unleſs both Charles Stuart now in Baniſhment, and tainted with his Father's Prin- 


ciples, and thoſe Profligate Tutors that he has along with him, had induitriouly 


ſuggeſted to him what they would have writ. They dictated to him, 77 the 
whole Parlament were liable to be proceeded againſt as Traitors, becanſ? they decla- 
red without the King's Aſſent all them to be Traitors, who had taken up Arms againſt 


the Parlament of England; and that Parlaments were but the King*sVaſſals : Tha! 
. the Oath which our Kings take at their Coronation, is but à Ceremony: And why 


not that a Vaſſal too? So that no reverence of Laws, no ſacredneſs of an Oath, 
will be ſufficient to protect your Lives and Fortunes, either from the Exorbitance 


of a furious, or the Revenge of an exaſperated Prince, who has been fo inſtruc- 


ted from his Cradle, as to think Laws, Religion, nay, and Oaths themſelves, 
ought to be ſubject to his Will and Pleaſure. How much better is it, and more 
becoming your ſelves, if you deſire Riches, Liberty, Peace and Empire, to ob- 
tain them aſſuredly by your own Virtue, Induſtry, Prudence and Valour, than 


to long after, and * * for them in vain under the Rule of a King? They, who 


are of opinion that theſe things cannot be compaſs'd but under a King, and a 
Lord; it cannot well be expreſſed how mean, how baſe, I do not ſay, how 
unworthy thoughts they have of themſelves ; for in effect, what do they other 
than confeſs, that they themſelves are lazy, weak, ſenſeleſs, filly Perſons, and 
fram'd for Slavery both in Body and Mind? And indeed all manner of Slavery 
is ſcandalous and diſgraceful to a freeborn ingenious Perſon ; but for you, after 
you have recovered your loſt Liberty, by God's Aſſiſtance, and your own 
Arms; after the performance of ſo many valiant Exploits, and the making ſo 
remarkable an Example of a moſt Potent King, to defire to return again into à 
Condition of Bondage and Slavery, will not only be ſcandalous and diſgraceful, 
but an impious and wicked thing; and equal to that of the Maelites, who for de- 
ſiring to return to the Egyptian Slavery, were fo ſeverely puniſhed for that ſor- 
did, flaviſh Temper of mind, and ſo many of them deſtroy'd by that God, who 
had been their Deliverer. But what ſay you now, who would perſuade us to 
become Slaves? The King, ſay you, had a Power of pardoning ſuch as were guilty of 
Treaſon, and other Crimes; which evinces ſufficiently that the King himſelf was under 
10 Law, The King might indeed pardon Treaſon, not againſt the Kingdom, but 
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dealnſt himſelf; and fo may any body elſe pardon wrongs done to themſelves ; 
and ke might, perhaps, pardon ſome other Offences, tho? not always, But does it 
tollow, becauſe in fome Cates he had the Right of ſaving a Maleſactor's life, that 
merlore he muſt have a Right to deltroy all good Men? It the King be implead- 
(d in an interior Court, he 18 not obliged to anſwer, but by his Attorney : Does it 
therfore follow, that when he 1s ſummoned by all his Subjects to appear in Par- 
ment, he may chuſe whether he will appear or no, and refuſe to anſwer in Per- 
ſon? You ſay, That we endeavour to juſtify what we have done by the Hollanders 
Example; and upon this occaſion, tearing the loſs of that Stipend with which the 
{l2!anders feed ſuch a Murrain and Peſt as you are, if by reviling the Engliſh, 
vou ſhould conſequentially reflect upon them that maintain you, you endeavour 
o demonſtrate how unlike their Actions and ours are. The Compariſon that you 
make betwixt them, I reſolve to omit (tho? many things in it are moſt falſe, and o- 
ther things flattery all over, which yet you thought your ſelf obliged ro put down, 
o deſerve your Penſion.) For the Engliſh think they need notalledge the Exam- 
ples of Foreigners for their Juſtification, They have Municipal Laws of their 
own, by which they have acted ; Laws with relation to the matter in hand, the 
beſt in the World : They have the Examples of their Anceſtors, great and gal- 
lint Men, for their imitation, who never gave way to the Exorbitant Power of 
Princes, and who have put many of them to death, when their Government be- 
came inſupportable. They were born free, they ſtand in need of no other Na- 
tion, they can make what Laws they pleaſe for their own good Government. 
One Law in particular they have a great veneration for, and a very Ancient one 
it is, enacted by Nature it felt, That all Human Laws, all Civil Right and Go- 
vernment mult have a reſpect to the ſafety and welfare of good Men, and not be 
ſubjz& io the Luſts of Princes. From hence to the end of your Book, I find 
nothing but Rubbiſh and Triſles, pick* out of the former Chapters; of which 
you have here raiſed ſo great a heap, that I cannot imagine what other deſign 
you could have in it, than to preſage the ruin of your whole Fabric. At laſt, 
after an infinite deal of tittle-tattle you make an end, calling God to witneſs, that 
you undertook the defence of this Cauſe, not only becauſe you were dgſired ſo to do, 
but becanſe your cn Conſcience told you, that you could not poſſibly undertake the 
Defence of better. Is it fit for you to intermeddle with our matters, with which 
you have nothing to do, becauſe you were deſired, when we our ſelves did not 
deſire you? to reproach with contumelious and opprobrious Language, and in 
a Printed Book, the Supreme Magiſtracy of the Enxgliſß Nation, when accord- 
ing to the authority and power that they are intruſted with, they do but their 
duty within their own Juriſdiction, and all this without the leaſt injury or pro- 
vocation from them? (for they did not ſo much as know that there was ſuch a 
man in the world as you.) And I pray by whom were you defired ? By your 
Wite, Jtuppole, who, they ſay, exerciſes a Kingly Right and Juriſdiction over 
you; and whenever ſhe has a mind to it (as Fulvia is made to ſpeak in that ob- 
ſcene Epigram, that you collected ſome Centoes out of, Pag. 320.) cries, Kither 
write, or let's fight, That made you write perhaps, leſt the Signal ſhould be given, 
Or were you asked by Charles the Younger, and that profligate Gang of Vaga- 
bond Courtiers, and like a ſecond Balaam call'd upon by another Balak to reſtore 
a deſperate Cauſe by ill writing, that was loſt by ill fighting? That may be; but 
there's this difference, for he was a wiſe underſtanding man, and rid upon an Aſs 
that could ſpeak, to curſe the People of God: Thou art a very talkative Aſs thy 
felt, and rid by a Woman, and being ſurrounded with the healed heads of the Bi- 
ſhops that heretofore thou hadſt wounded, thou ſeemeſt to repreſent that Beaſt in 


the Revelation. But they ſay that a little after you had written this Book, you re- 


p-ntud of what you had done. *Tis well if it be ſo; and to make your Repentance 
public, I think the beſt courſe that you can take will be, for this long Book that 
you have writ, to take a Halter, and make one long Letter of your ſelf. So 
Judas Iſcariot repented, to whom you are like; and that young Charles knew, 
Which made him ſend you the Purſe, Judas his Badge; for he had heard before, 
and found afterward by experience, that you were an Apoſtate and a Devil. Ju- 
das betray*d Chriſt himſelf, and you betray his Church; you have taught here- 

fofore that Biſhops were Antichriſtian, and you are now revolted to their Par- 
ty. You now undertake the Defence of their Cauſe, whom formerly you 
dumn'd to the pit of Hell. Chriſt delivered all men from Bondage, and yow 
enceavour to enflave all Mankind. Never queſtion, ſince you have been ſuch 
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a Villain to God himſelf, his Church, and al! Mankind in general, but gl. 
the ſame fate attends you that befel your equal, out of deſpair rather than 
repentance, to be weary of your lite, and hang your ſelf, and burſt afunder as 
he did; and to ſend before-hand that faithleſs and treacherous Conſcience dt 
yours, that railing Conſcience at good and holy men, to that place of tormen; 
that's prepared for you. And now I think, through God's afliftance, I have 
finiſhed the Work I undertook, to wit, the delence of the Noble Actions of j4 
Country-men at home and abroad, againit the raging and envious madn+{ cr 
this diſtracted Sophiſter; and the aſſerting of the common Rights of the People 
againſt the unjuſt domination of Kings, not out of any hatred to Kings, but 1+. 
rants: Nor have I purpoſcly left unantwered any one argument alledged by ge 
adverſary, nor any one example or authority quoted by him, that feem'd to h. 
any force in it, or the leaſt colour of an argument. Perhaps I have heen guilty 
rather of the other extreme, of replying to ſome of his fooleries and trifles, as ff 
they were ſolid arguments, and therby may ſeem to have attributed more to them 
than they deſerved. One thing yet remains to be donc, which perhaps is of th. 
greate{t concern of all, and that is, I hat you, my Countrymen, retute this ad. 
verſary of yours yourſelves, which I do not tee any other means of your chhect. 
ing, than by a conſtant endeavour to out-do all men's bad words by your oy 
good deeds, When you Jaboured under more forts of oppreſſion than one, you 
betook your ſelves to God for retuge, and he was graciouſly pleaſed to hear dur 
molt carneſt Prayers and Defires. He has gloriouſly delivered you the firit or 
Nations, from the two greateſt miſchiefs of this life, and moſt pernicious to Vir. 


tue, Tyranny and Superſtition 3 he has enducd you with greatnets of mijn 


to be the firſt of Mankind, who after having conquered their own King, and ha. 
ving had him delivered into their hands, have not fcrupicd to condemn him zu. 
dicially, and purſuant to that Sentence of Condemnation, to put him to death. 
After the performing ſo glorious an Action as this, you ought to do notify 
that's mean and little, not ſo much as to think of, much Jeſs to do any thing hut 
what is great and ſublime. Which to attain to, this is your only way, as you 
have ſubdued your Enemies in the Field, ſo to make appear, that unarmed, and 
in the higheſt outward Peace and Tranquillity, you of all Mankind are beſt able to 
ſubdue Ambition, Avarice, the Love of Riches, and can beſt avoid the corrupti- 
ons that Proſperity is apt to introduce, (which generally ſubdue and triuniph 
over other Nations) to ſhew as great Juſtice, Temperauce and Moderation in 
the maintaining your Liberty, as you have ſhown Courage in frecing your elves 
from Slavery. Theſe are the only Arguments by which you will be able to evince 
that you are not ſuch Perſons as this Fellow repreſents you, Traitors, Robbers, Mur- 
derers, Parricides, Madmen ; that you did not put your King to death out of any 
ambitious deſign, or a deſire of invading the Rights of others, not out of any ſe- 
ditious Principles or ſiniſter Ends; that it was not an act of Fury or Madneſs; 
but that it was wholly out of love to your Liberty, your Religion, to Juſtice, 


Vertue, and your Country, that you puniſhed a Tyrant. But if it ſhould fall 


out otherwiſe (which God forbid) if as you have been valiant in War, you 
ſhould grow debauch'd in Peace, you that have had ſuch viſible demonſtrations 
of the Goodneſs of God to your ſelves, and his Wrath againſt your Enemies; 


and that you ſhould not have learned by ſo eminent, ſo remarkable an Exampt: 


before your Eyes, to fear God, and work Righteouſneſs ; for my part, I ſhal] 
eaſily grant and confeſs (tor I cannot deny it) whatever ill men may ſpeak ot 
think of you, to be very true. And you will find in a little time, that God's Dil- 


pleaſure againſt you, will be greater than it has been againſt your Adverſaries. 


greater than his Grace and Favour has been to your ſelves, which vou have had 
larger experience of, than any other Nation under Heaven, 


TREATISE 


Civil Power in Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes : 
SHEWING, 


That it is not Lawful for any Power on Farth to 
compel in Matters of RELIGION. 


n 


J the Parlament of the Commonwealth of England, 
with the Dominions therof. 


your ſitting, this Treatiſe ; which, though to all Chriſtian Magiſtrates 
equally belonging, and therfore to have been written in the common 
Language of Chriſtendom, natural Duty and Affection hath confin'd, and 
dedicated firſt to my own Nation; and in a ſcaſon wherin the timely 
reading therof, to the eaſier accompliſhment of your great work, may ſave 
you much labour and interruption : of two parts uſually proposd, Civil 
and Eecleſiaſtical, recommending Civil only to your proper care, Eecleſtaſtcal 
to them only from whom it takes both that Name and Nature, Yer not for 
this cauſe only do I require or truſt to find acceptance, but in a twofold re- 
ſpe beſides : firſt, as bringing clear Evidence of Scripture and Proteſtant 
Maxims to the Parlament of England, who in all their late Acts, upon occa- 
ſion, have profeſs'd to aſſert only the true Proteſtant Chriſtian Religion, as it 
is contain'd in the holy Scriptures : next, in regard that your Power being 
but for a time, and having in yourſelves a Chriſtian Liberty of your own, 
which at one time or other may be oppreſsd, therof truly ſenſible, it will 
concern you while you are in Power, ſo to regard other Mens Conſciences, as 
you would your own ſhould be regarded in the power of others; and to conſi- 
der that any Law againſt Conſcience is alike in force againſt any Conſcieuce, 
and ſo may one way or other juſtly redound upon your ſelves. One advan- 
tage I make no doubt of, that I ſhall write to many eminent Perſons ol your 
number, already perfect and reſolv'd in this important Article of Chriltian- 
ty. Some of whom I remember to have heard often for ſeveral Years, at a 
Council next in Authority to your own, fo well joining Religion with civil 
Prudence, and yet ſo well diſtinguiſhing the different Power of either; and 
this not only voting, but frequently reaſoning why it ſhould be fo, that it any 
there preſent had been before of an opinion contrary, he might doubtleſs have 
departed thence a Convert in that point, and have confeſs d, that then both 
Commonwealth and Religion will at length, it ever, flouriſh in Chriſtendom, 
when either they who govern diſcern between Civil and Religious, or they 
only who ſo diſcern ſhall be admitted to govern. Till then, nothing but Trou— 
es, Perſecutions, Commotions can be expected, the inward decay of true 
Religion among ourſelves, and the utter overthrow at laſt by a common Ene- 
my, Of Civil Liberty I have written heretofore by the appointment, and 
not without the approbation of Civil Power : of Chriſtian Liberty I write 
now, which others long ſince having done with all freedom under Heathen Em- 
l. 1. Aaaa perors, 


Tom prepar*d, ſupreme Council, againſt the much-expetted time of 
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perors, I ſhall do wrong to ſuſpect, that I now ſhall with leſs, under Chrig;,. 
Governors, and ſuch eſpecially as profeſs openly their defence of Chriſtian 
Liberty; although I write this, not otherwiſe appointed or induced, than be 
an inward perſuaſion of the Chriſtian Duty, which I may uſefully diſchar:. 
herin to the common Lord and Maſter of us all, and the certain hope f 
approbation, firſt and chiefeſt to be ſought : In the hand of whoſe Providence 


I remain, praying all ſucceſs and good event on your public Councils, to tj. 
defence of rue Religion and our Civil Rights. 


7 "WER 
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A Treatiſe of Civil Power in Eccleſiaſlical Cauſes, 


WO things there be which have been ever found working much Mi. 
chief to the Church of God, and the Advancement of Truth; 


Force on one ſide reſtraining, and Hire on the other ſide corrup- 
ting the Teachers thereof. Few Ages have been fince the Aſcenſion of our 
Saviour, wherin the one of theſe two, or both together have not prevail, 
It can be at no time therfore unſeaſonable to ſpeak of theſe things ; ſince 
by them the Church is either in continual Detriment and Oppreſſion, or in 
continual danger. The former ſhall be at this time my Argument; the latter 
as I ſhall find God diſpoſing me, and opportunity inviting. What I argue, 
ſhall be drawn from the Scripture only; and therin from true fundamental 
Principles of the Goſpel, to ka Chriſtians undeniable. And if the 
Governors of this Commonwealth ſince the rooting out of Prelates have mi: 
leaſt ule of Force in Religion, and moſt have favour'd Chriſtian Liberty ot 
any in this Iſland before them ſince the firſt preaching of the Goſpel, for 
which we are not to forget our Thanks to God, and their due Praiſe ; they 
may, I doubt not, in this Treatiſe find that which not only wi'l confirm then: 
to defend ſtill the Chriſtian Liberty which we enjoy, but will incite them a'fo 
to enlarge it, if in aught they yet ſtraiten it. To them who perhaps here- 
after, lets experienc'd in Religion, may come to govern or give us Laws, 
this or other ſuch, if they pleaſe, may be a timely inſtruction: however, to 
the Truth it will be at all times no unneedful Teſtimony ; at leaſt ſome dif- 
charge of that general Duty which no Chriſtian but according to what he 
hath receiv'd, knows is requir'd of him, if he have aught more conducing to 
the advancement of Religion than what is uſually endeavourd, frecly to 
impart 1t, 

It will require no great labour of Expoſition to unfold what is here meant by 
matters of Religion; heing as ſoon apprehended as defin'd, ſuch things 2 
belong chiefly to the Knowledge and Service of God : and are either above 
the reach and light of Nature without Revelation from above, and thertore 
liable to be variouſly underſtood by human Reaſon, or ſuch things as are en- 
1oin'd or forbidden by divine Precept, which elſe by the Light of Reaſon 
would ſcem indifferent to be done or not done; and ſo likewiſe muſt necds ap- 
pear to every Man as the Divine Precept is underſtood. Whence I here mean 
by Conſcience or Religion, that full perſuaſion wherby we are aſſur'd that 
our Belief and Practice, as far as we are able to apprehend and probably 
make appear, is according to the Will of God and his holy Spirit within us, 
which we ought to follow much rather than any Law of Man, as not ond; 
his Word every where bids us, but the very Dictate of Reaſon tells us. 4 
4. 19. Whether it be right in the fight of God, to hearken to you more then 10 Gol, 
Judge ye. That for Belief or Practice in Religion according to this conſcien. 
cious Perſuaſion, no Man ought to be puniſh'd or moleſted by any outward 
Force on Earth whatſoever, I diſtruſt not, through God's implor'd Aſſiſtance, 


to make plain by theſe following Arguments. 


Firſt, it cannot be deny'd, being the main Foundation of our Proteſtant 
Religion, that we of theſe Ages, having no other divine Rule or Authority from 


1 Lab 
withont us, warrantable to one another as a common ground, but the ho!) 


deripture, and no other within us but the Illumination of the holy 2 555 a 
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interpreting that Scripture as warrantable only to our ſelves, and to ſuch 
whole Conſciences we can fo perſuade, can have no other ground in matters 
of Religion but only from the Scriptures. And theſe being not poſſible to 
he underſtood without this Divine Illumination, which no Man can know art 
al times to be in himſelf, much leſs to be at any time for certain in any other, 
it follows clearly, that no Man or body of Men in theſe times can be the 
infallible Judges or Determiners in matters of Religion to any other Mens 
Conſciences but their own. And therfore thoſe * are commended, 
As 17. 11. who after the preaching even of S. Paul, ſearchd the Scriptures 
Jaily, whether thoſe things were ſo. Nor did they more than what God himſelf 
n many places commands us by the ſame Apoſtle, to ſearch, to try, to judge 
of thele things our ſelves: And gives us reaſon alſo, Gal. 6. 4, 5. Let every 
Van prove his own Work, and then ſhall he have rejoicing in himſelf alone, and not 
„ another : for every Man ſhall bear his own burden. If then we count it ſo ig- 
norant and irreligious in the Papiſt to think himſelf diſcharg'd in God's ac- 
count, believing only as the Church believes, how much greater Condemna- 
don will it be to the Proteſtant his Condemner, to think himſelf juſtified, 
believing only as the State believes? With good cauſe therſore it is the gene- 
{al conſent of all found Proteſtant Writers, that neither Traditions, Coun- 
ils nor Canons of any viſible Church, much leſs Edicts of any Magiſtrate or 
Civil Seſſion, but the Scripture only, can be the final Judge or Rule in matters 
of Religion, and that only in the Conſcience of every Chriſtian to himſelf. 
Which Proteſtation made by the firſt public Reformers of our Religion 
:gainſt the Imperial Edicts of Charles the fifth, impoſing Church-Traditions 
without Scripture, gave firſt beginning to the name of Proteſtant ; and with 
that name hath ever been receiv'd this Doctrine, which prefers the Scripture 
before the Church, and acknowledges none but the Scripture ſole Interpreter 
of it ſelf to the Conſcience, For if the Church be not ſufficient to be im- 
plicity believ*d, as we hold it is not, what can there elſe be nam'd of more 
Authority than the Church but the Conſcience, than which God only is greater, 
1 Jeb. 3.20 ? But if any Man ſhall pretend, that the Scripture judges to his 
Conſcience for other Men, he makes himſelf greater not only than the 
Church, but alſo than the Scripture, than the Conſciences of other Men : a 
Preſumption too high for any Mortal, ſince every true Chriſtian, able to give 
a reaſon of his Faith, hath the word of God before him, the promis'd Holy 
Spirit, and the Mind of Chriſt within him, 1 Cor. 2. 16. a much better and 
later guide of Conſcience, which as far as concerns himſelf he may far more 
certainly know than any outward Rule impos'd upon him by others whom he 
inwardly neither knows nor can know; at leaſt knows nothing of them more 
ſure than this one thing, that they cannot be his Judges in Religion. 1 Cor. 
2.15. The ſpiritual! Man judgeth all things, but he himſelf is judg*d of no Man. 
Chicfly for this cauſe do all true Proteſtants account the Pope Antichriſt, for 
that he aſſumes to himſelf this Infallibility over both the Conſcience and the 
. Scripture 3 Ving in the Temple of God, as it were oppoſite to God, and ex- 
 alting himſelf abgve all that is called God, or is worſhipped, 2 Theſſ. 2. 4. That 


is to ſay, not only above all Judges and Magiſtrates, who though they be call'd 


Gods, are far beneath infallible ; but alſo above God himſelf, by giving Law 
both to the Scripturc, to the Conſcience, and to the Spirit it ſelf of God 
within us. VV henas we find, James 4. 12. There is one Lawgiver, who is able to 
fave and to deſtroy : Wha art thou that judęeſt another £ That Chriſt is the only 
Lawgiver of his Church, and that it is here meant in religious matters, no 
well-grounded Chriſtian will deny. Thus alſo S. Paul, Rom. 14. 4. Who art 
tar that fudgeft the Servant of another ? to his own Lord he ſtandeth or falleth : 
but be ſhell fc: ; for Gad is able to make him ſtand. As therfore of one beyond 
expreſſion bold and preſumptuous, both theſe Apoltles demand, Who art 
iz, that preſum'ſt to impoſe other Law or Judgment in Religion than the 
only Lawgiver and Judge Chriſt, who only can ſave and deſtroy, gives to the 
Conſcience ? And the forecited place to the Theſſalonians by compar'd Effects 


reſolyes us, that be he or they who or wherever they be or can be, they are 


of far leſs Authority than the Church, whom in theſe things as Proteſtants 
they receive not, and yet no leſs Antichriſt in this main point of Antichriſtia- 
niſm, no leſs a Pope or Popedom than he at Rome, it not much more, by 

Vor. I. Aaaaz ſetting 
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ſetting up ſupreme Interpreters of Scripture either thoſe Doctors whom the, 
follow, or which is far worſe, themſelves as a civil Papacy aſſuming un. 
accountable Supremacy to themſelves, not in Civil only, but in Eccleſiaſticat 
Cauſes. Seeing then that in matters of Religion, as hath been proved, none can 
judge or determine here on Earth, no not Church-Governors themſelves again; 
the Con ſciences of other Believers, my Inference is, or rather not mine hu 
our Saviour's own, that in thoſe matters they neither can command nor viſe 
Conſtraint, leſt they run raſhly on a pernicious Conſequene, forewaryq in 
that Parable, Mat. 13. from the 26th to the 31ſt Verſe : Left white ye goth 
up the Tares, ye root up alſo the Wheat with them. Let both grow together until 
Harveſt : and in the time of Harveſt I will ſay to the Reapers, Gather ye toge!ly, 
firſt the Tares, &c. Whereby he declares that this work neither his own Mi 
niſters nor any elſe can diſcerningly enough or judgingly perform without hi. 
own immediate direction, in his own fit ſeaſon, and that they ought till then 
not to attempt it. Which is further confirm*d 2 Cor. 1. 24. Not that wwe bac 
dominion over your Faith, but are helpers of your Foy. If Apoſtles had no Do- 
minion or conſtraining Power over Faith or Conſcience, much lels have ordi. 
nary Miniſters, 1 Pet. 5. 2, 3. Feed the Flock of God, not by conſtraint, &c. ci. 
ther as being Lords over God's Heritage. But ſome will Viet. that this overthrow: 
all Church-diſcipline, all Cenſure of Errors, if no Man can determine, My 
Anſwer is, that what they hear is plain Scripture, which forbids not Church. 
ſentence or determining, but as it ends in violence upon the Conſcience un- 
convinc'd. Let whoſo will interpret or determine, ſo it be according to true 
Church-diſcipline, which is exercis'd on them only who have willingly join'd 
themſelves in that Covenant of Union, and proceeds only to a ſcparation 
from the reſt, proceeds never to any corporal inforcement or forfeiture of 
Money, which in all ſpiritual things are the two Arms of Antichriſt, not of the 
true Church ; the one being an Inquiſition, the other no better than a tem- 
porn! indulgence of Sin for Money, whether by the Church exacted or by the 
agiſtrate ; both the one and the other a temporal Satisfaction for what Chri® 
hath ſatisfied eternally; a popiſh commuting of Penalty, corporal for ſpiri- 
tual: a ſatisfaction to Man, eſpecially to the Magiſtrate, for what and to 
whom we owe none: theſe and more are the Injuſtices of force and fining 
in Religion, beſides what I moſt inſiſt on, the violation of God's expreſs Com- 
mandment in the Goſpel, as hath been ſhewn. Thus then if Church-Gover- 
nors cannot uſe Force in Religion, though but for this reaſon, becauſe they 
cannotinfallibly determine to the Conſcience without convincement, much lets 
have Civil Magiſtrates authority to uſe Force where they can much leſs judge, 
unleſs they mean only to be the civil Executioners of them who have no Civil 
Power to give them fuch Commiſſion, no nor yet Eccleſiaſtical, to any force or 
violence in Religion, To ſum up all in brief, if we muſt believe as the Mi- 
giſtrate appoints, why not rather as the Church? If not as cither without 
Convincement, how can Force be lawful ? But ſome are ready to cry out, 
what ſhall then be done to Blaſphemy ? Them I would firſt exhort not thus to 
terrify and poſe the People with a Greek word 3 but to teach them better 
what it is, being a moſt uſual and common word in that Language to ſignity 
any flander, any malicious or evil ſpeaking, whether againſt God or Man, c: 
any thing to good belonging: Blaſphemy or evil ſpeaking againſt God mali 
ciouſly, 1s far from Conſcience in Neigen, according to that of Mar. 9. 39. 
There is none who doth a powerful work in my name, and can likely ſpeak evil f me. 
If this ſuffice not, I refer them to that prudent and well-deliberated AQ 
Auguſt 9. 1650. where the Parlament defines Blaſphemy againſt God, as fu 
as it is a Crime belonging to civil Judicature, plenius ac melius Chriſipps & 
Crantore; in plain Engliſh, more warily, more judiciouſly, more orthodoxally 
than twice their number of Divines have done in many a prolix Volume : al. 
though in all likelihood they whoſe whole ſtudy and proſeſſion theſe things 
are, ſhould be moſt intelligent and authentic therin, as they are ſor the mol: 
part, yet neither they nor theſe unerring always, or infallible. But we ſhal! 
not carry it thus; another Greek Apparition ſtands in our way, Hereſy and 
Heretic; in like manner alſo rail'd at to the People as in a Tongue unknown. 
They ſhould firſt interpret to them, that Hereſy by what it ſignifies in that 
Language, is no word of evil note, meaning only the choice or following o! 
| any 
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any opinion good or bad in Religion, or any other Learning : and thus not on- 
ly in Heathen Authors, but in the New Teſtament it ſelf without cenſure or 
blame; Acts 15. 5. Certain of the Hereſy of the Phariſees which believ'd; and 26. 
5. After the exateſt Hereſy of our Religion T livd a Phariſee. In which ſenſe 
Preſbyterian or Independent may without reproach be call'd a 1 Where 


it is mention'd with blame, it ſeems to differ little from Schiſm; 1 Cor. 11. 18, 
19. 1 hear that there be Schiſms among you, &c. for there muſt alſo Hereſies be 
among you, &c. Though ſome who write of Hereſy after their own heads, 
would make it far worle than Schiſm ; whenas on the contrary, Schiſm ſigni- 
ies diviſion, and in the worſe ſenſe ; Hereſy, choice only of one Opinion be- 
fore another, which may be without Diſcord, In Apoſtolic times therfore, ere 
the Scripture was written, Hereſy was a Doctrine maintain'd againſt the Doc- 
trine by them deliver'd; which in theſe times can be no otherwite defin'd than a 
Doctrine maintain'd againſt the Light, which we now only have of the Scripture. 
Seeing therfore that no Man, no Synod, no Seſſion of men, though call'd the 
Church, can judge definitively the ſenſe of Scripture to another man's Con- 
ſcience, which is well known to be a general maxim of the Proteſtant Religion; 
it follows plainly, that he who holds in Religion that belief, or thoſe opinions 
which to his Conſcience and utmoſt Underſtanding appear with moſt evidence 
or ages" in the Scripture, though to others he ſeem erroneous, can no 
more be juſtly cenſur'd for a Heretic than his cenſurers; who do but the ſame 
thiaz themſelves while they cenſure him for ſo doing. For aſk them, or any 
Proteſtant, which hath moſt Authority, the Church or the Scripture ? They 
will anſwer, doubtleſs, that the Scripture : and what hath molt Authority, 
that no doubt but they will confeſs is to be follow'd. He then, who to his 
beſt apprehenſion follows the Scripture, though againſt any point of Doctrine 
by the whole Church receiv'd, is not the Heretic; but he who follows the 
Church againſt his Conſcience and Perſuaſion grounded on the Scripture. To 
make this yet more undeniable, I ſhall only borrow a plain ſimile, the ſame 
which our own Writers, when they would demonſtrate plaineſt, that we 
rightly prefer the Scripture before the Church, uſe frequently againſt the 
Papilt in this manner, As the Samaritans believ'd Chriſt, firſt for the Wo- 
man's Word, but next and much rather for his own, ſo we the Scripture : firſt 
on the Church's Word, but afterwards and much more for its own, as the 
Word of God; yea, the Church it ſelf we believe then for the Scripture. 
The inference of it ſelf follows: if by the Proteſtant Doctrine we believe the 
Scripture, not for the Church's ſaying, but ſor its own as the Word of God, then 
ought we to believe what in our Conſcience we apprehend the Scripture to ſay, 
tho' the Vifible Church, with all her Doctors, gainſay: and being taught tv 
believe them only for the Scripture, they who ſo do are not Heretics, but the 
beſt Proteſtants : and by their opinions, whatever they be, can hurt no Pro- 
teſtant, whoſe Rule is not to receive them but from the Scripture, which to 
interpret convincingly to his own Conſcience, none is able but himſelf gui- 
ded by the Holy Spirit; and not ſo guided, none than he to himſelf can be a 
worſe Deceiver. To Proteſtants thertore, whoſe common Rule and Touch- 
ſtone is the Scripture, nothing can with more Conſcience, more Equity, no- 
thing more Proteſtantly can be permitted, than a free and lawful Debate ar 
all times by Writing, Conference, or Diſputation of what Opinion ſoever, 
diſputable by Scripture :. concluding, that no man in Religion 1s properly 2 
Elcretic at this day, but he who maintains Traditions or Opinions not probable 
by Scripture, who, for aught I know, is the Papiſt only; he the only Heretic, 
who counts all Heretics but himſelf. Such as theſe, indeed, were capitally 
puniſh'd by the Law of Moſes, as the only true Heretics, Idolaters, plain and 
open deſerters of God and his known Law: but in the Goſpel fuch are puniſhed 
by Excommunion only. Tit. 3. 10. An Heretic, aſter the firft and ſecond 
Aamonition, reject. But they who think not this heavy enough, and under- 
ſtand not that dreadful Awe and ſpiritual Efficacy which the Apoſtle hath ex- 
prei?d fo highly to be in Church-diſcipline, 2 Cor. 10. of which anon, and 
think weakly that the Church of God cannot long ſubſiſt but in a bodily fear, 
for want of other proof will necds wreſt that place of S. Paul, Rom. 13. 
to ſet up civil Inquiſition, and give Power to the Magiſtrate both of civil 


Juugment, and puniſhment in cauſes Eccleſiaſtical, But let us ſee * wo: 
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ſtrength of Argument; Let every Soul be ſubject to the higher Powers, Firſt, hon 
rove they that the Apoſtle means other Powers than ſuch as they to whom 
E writes were then under; who meddled not at all in Eccleſiaſtical Cause 
unleſs as Tyrants and Perſecuters? And from them, I hope, they will not de 
rive either the right of Magiſtrates to judge in Spiritual things, or the duty of 
ſuch our Obedience. How prove they next, that he intitles them here to fh, 
ritual Cauſes, from whom he withheld, as much as in him lay, the judging of 
Civil? 1 Cor. 6. 1, &c. If he himſelf appeaPd to Cæſar, it was to Judge his 
Innocence, not his Religion. For Rulers are not a Terror to good Werks, by; 1; 
the evil: then are they not a terror to Conſcience, which 1s the rule or judge 
of good Works grounded on the Scripture. But Hereſy, they ſay, is reckorws 
among evil Works, Gal. 5.20. as if all evil Works were to be puniſh'q by 
the Magiſtrate z wherof this place, their own Citation, reckons up heſides 
Hereſy a ſufficient number to confute them; Uncleanneſs, Wantonneſs, Enits, 
Strife, Emulations, Animoſities, Contentions, Envyings; all which are far more 
manifeſt to be judg'd by him than Hereſy, as they define it; and yet I ſuppose 
they will not ſubject theſe evil Works, nor many more ſuch-like, to his cogni. 
zunce and puniſhment. Milt thou then not be afraid of the Power ? Do that which 
7s good, and thou ſhalt have praiſe of the ſame. This ſhews that Religious matters 
are not here meant; wherin, from the Power here ſpoken of, they could have 
no praiſe : For he is the Miniſter of God to thee for good: True; but in that 
office, and to that end, by thoſe means which in this place muſt be clear- 
ly found, if from this place they intend to argue. And how, for thy good by 
* oppreſſing, and inſnaring thy Conſcience? Many are the Miniſters of 
God, and their Offices no leſs different than many: none more different than 
State and Church-Government. Who ſeeks to govern both, mult needs be 
worſe than any Lord Prelate, or Church. Pluraliſt ; for he in his own Faculty 
and Profeſſion, the other not in his own, and for the molt part not thoroughly 
underſtood, makes himſelf ſupreme Lord or Pope of the Church, as far as his 
Civil Juriſdiction ſtretches ; and all the Miniſters of God therin, his Miniſters, 
or his Curates rather in the Function only, not in the Government; while lic 
himſelf aſſumes to rule by Civil Power things to be rul'd only by Spiritual: 
whenas this very Chapter Yer. 6. appointing him his peculiar Office, which re- 
quires utmoſt attendance, forbids him this worſe than Church-plurality from 
that full and weighty Charge, wherin alone he is the Miniſter of God, attening 
continually on this very thing. To little purpoſe will they here inſtance M/s, 
who did all by immediate divine direction; no nor yet Aa, Jehoſaphc!, or 
Jaſia, who both might, when they pleas'd, receive anſwer from God, and had 
a Commonwealth by him deliver'd them, incorporated with a National Church, 
excrcis'd more in bodily, than in ſpiritual Worſhip ; ſo as that the Church 
might be calPd a Commonwealth, and the whole Commonweal.h a Church: 
nothing of which can be ſaid of Chriſtianity, deliver'd without the help ot 
Magiſtrates, yea, in the midſt of their oppoſition; how little then with any 
reference to them, or mention of them, ſave only of our Obedience to their 
Civil Laws, as they countenance Good, and deter Evil? which is the proper 
work of the Magiſtrate following in the ſame Verſe, and ſhews diſtinctly 
wherin he is the Miniſter of God, à revenger to execute Wrath on bim that doth e, 
But we muſt firſt know who it is that doth Evil ; the Heretic they ſay among 
the firſt. Let it be known then certainly who is a Heretic; and that he who 
holds opinions in Religion profeſſedly from Tradition, or his own Inventions, 
and not from Scripture, but rather againſt it, is the only Heretic: and vet 
aufn ſuch, not always puniſhable by the Magiſtrate, unleſs he do evil. 
gainſt a Civil Law, properly ſo call'd, hath been already prov'd without nee. 
of Repetition. But if thou 45 that which is evil, be afraid. To do by Scripture 
and the Goſpel, according to Conſcience, is not to do evil; if we therof ought 
not to be afraid, he ought not by his judging to give cauſe : cauſes theriore 
of Religion are not here meant; For he beareth not. the Sword in vain. Yes, alto 
gether in vain, if it ſmite he knows not what; if that for Hereſy, which no! 
the Church it ſelf, much leſs he can determine abſolutely to be Jo; if Truth 
tor Error, being himſelf ſo often fallible, he bears the Sword not in van only, 
but unjuſtly and to evil. Be ſubject not only for Wrath, but fer Conſcience fare : 
How tor Conſcience ſake, againſt Conſcience ? By all thefe reaſons it appeats 
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plainly that the Apoſtle in this place gives no Judgment or coercive Power 
to Magiſtrates, neither to thoſe then, nor theſe now, in matters of Religi- 
on; and exhorts us no otherwiſe than he exhorted thoſe Romans. It hath now 
twice befallen me to aſſert, through God's Aſſiſtance, this moſt wreſted and 
vex'd Place of Scripture ; heretofore againſt Salmaſus, and regal Tyranny 
over the State; now againſt Eraſtus, and State-tyranny over the Church. If 
from ſuch uncertain, or rather ſuch improbable Grounds as theſe, they endue 
Magiſtracy with ſpiritual Judgment, they may as well inveſt him in the ſame 
ſpiritual kind with power of utmoſt Puniſhment, Excommunication ; and then 
turn Spiritual into Corporal, as no worſe Authors did than Chry/oftom, Ferome, 
and Auſtin, whom Eraſmus and others in their notes on the New Teſtament 
have cited, to interpret that cutting off which S. Paul wiſh*d to them who had 
brought back the Galatians to Circumciſion, no leſs than the amercement of 
their whole Virility : and Grotzus adds, that this conciſing puniſhment of Cir- 
cumciſers, became a Penal Law therupon among the Yifigoths : a dangerous 
example of beginning in the Spirit to end ſo in the Fleſh ; wheras that cutting 
off much likel ier ſeems meant a cutting off from the Church, not unuſually ſo 
term'd in Scripture, and a zealous imprecation, not a command. But I have 
mention*d this Paſſage, to ſhew how abſurd they often prove, who have not 
learn'd to diſtinguiſh rightly between Civil Power and Eccleſiaſtical. How 
many Perfecutions then, Impriſonments, Baniſhments, Penalties, and Stripes; 
how much bloodſhed have the forcers of Confcience to anſwer for, and Pro- 
teſtants rather than Papiſts ! For the Papiſt, judging by his Principles, puniſh- 


es them who believe not as the Church believes, though againſt the Scripture ; , 


but the Proteſtant, teaching every one to believe the Scripture, though againſt 
the Church, counts Heretical, and perſecutes againſt his own Principles, them 
who in any particular ſo believe as he in general reaches them; them who moſt 
honour and believe divine Scripture, but not againſt it any human Interpre- 
tation though univerſal ; them who interpret Scripture only to themſelves, 
which by his own poſition, none but they to themſelves can interpret: them who 
uſe the Srripture no otherwiſe by his own Doctrine to their Edification, than 
he himſelf uſes it to their puniſhing ; and ſo whom his Doctrine acknowledges 
a true Believer, his Diſcipline perſecutes as a Heretic. The Papiſt exacts our 
bulict as to the Church due above Scripture 3 and by the Church, which is the 
whole People of God, underſtands the Pope, the general Councils, prelatical 
only, and the ſurnam'd Fathers: but the forcing Proteſtant, though he deny 
ſuch belief to any Church whatloever, yet takes it to himſelf and his Teachers, 
of far leſs Authority than to be calPd the Church, and above Scripture be- 
liev'd; which renders his practice both contrary to his Belief, and tar worſe 
than that Belief which he condemns in the Papiſt. By all which well con- 
ſider, the more he profeſſes to be a true Proteſtant, the more he hath to an- 
Iwer for his perfecuting than a Papiſt. No Proteſtant therfore, of what Scct 
ſoever, following Scripture only, which is the common Sect wherin they all 
agree, and the granted rule of every man's Conſcience to himſelf, ought, by 
the common Doctrine of Proteſtants, to be forc'd or moleited for Religion. 
But as for Popery and Idolatry, why they alſo may not hence plead to be to- 
lerated, I have much leſs to ſay. Their Religion the more conſider'd, the 
leſs can be acknowledg'd a Religion; but a Roman Principality rather, en- 
deavouring to keep up her old univerfal Dominion under a new name, and 
meer ſhadow of a Catholic Religion; being indeed more rightly nam'd a 
Catholic Hereſy againft the Scripture, ſupported mainly by a civil, and ex- 
cept in Rome, by a foreign Power: juſtly therfore to be ſuſpected, not tolera- 
ted by the Magiſtrate of another Country. Beſides, of an implicit Faith 
which they proteſs, the Conlcience alſo becomes implicit, and ſo by voluntary 
ſervitude to man's Law, forfeits her Chriſtian Liberty. Who then can plead 
for ſuch a Conſcience, as being implicitly enthral'd to man inſtead of God, 
amoſt becomes no Conſcience, as the Will not free, becomes no Will? Never- 
tieleſs, if they ought not to be tolerated, it is for juſt reaſon of State, more 
than for Religion; which they who force, though profeſſing to be Proteſtants, 
deſerve as little to be tolerated themſelves, being no leſs guilty of Popery, in 
tie moſt Popiſh Point. Laſtly, for Idolatry, who knows it not to be evi- 
cently againſt all Scripture, both of the Old and New Teſtament, and 17 
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fore a true Hereſy, or rather an Impiety, wherin a right Conſcience can have 
nought to do; and the Works therof ſo maniſeſt, that a Magiſtrate can 
hardly err in prohibiting and quite removing at leaft the public and ſcandalous 
Ule therof? : 

From the riddance of theſe Objections, I proceed yet to another Reaſg 
why it is unlawful for the Civil Magiſtrate to uſe Force in Matters of Rel. 
gion; which is, becauſe to judge in thoſe things, though we ſhould grant hi 
able, which is prov'd he is not, yet as a Civil Magiſtrate he hath no right, 
Chriſt hath a Government of his own, ſufficient of it ſelf to all his Ends and 
Purpoſes in governing his Church, but much different from that of the Ciy;! 
Magiſtrate ; and the difference in this very thing principally conſiſts, that j: 
governs not by outward Force; and that for two Reaſons. Firſt, Bocauſe i; 
deals only with the inward Man and his Actions, which are all Spiritual, and © 
outward Force not liable, 2dly, To ſhew us the Divine Excellence of his Spiritual 
Kingdom, able, without worldly Force, to ſubdue all the Powers and Kingdor; 
of this World, which are upheld by outward Force only. That the insarg 
Man is nothing elſe but the inward part of Man, his Underſtanding and his 
Will ; and that his Actions thence proceeding, yet not ſimply thence, but 
from the Work of Divine Grace upon them, are the whole Matter of Reli 
gion under the Goſpel, will appear plainly by conſidering what that Religion 
1s z whence we ſhall perceive yet more plainly that it cannot be forc'd. What 
Fvangelic Religion is, is told in two words, Faith and Charity, or Belief and 
Practice, That both theſe flow, either, the one from the Underſtanding, the 
other from the Will, or both jointly from both; once indeed naturally {rce, 
but now only as they are regenerate and wrought on by Divine Grace, is in 
part evident to common Senle and Principles unqueſtioned, the reſt by Scrip. 
ture: Concerning our Belief, Mat. 16. 17. Fleſh and Blood hath net reveoled it 
nale thee, but my Father wwhich is in Ileaven. Concerning our practice, as it is 
religious, and not mcerlycivil, Gal. 5. 22, 23. and other places, declare it 
to be the Fruit of the Spirit only. Nay, our whole practical Duty in Rall 
gion is contain'd in Charity, or the Love of God and our Neighbour, no way 
to be forc'd, yet the fulfilling of the whole Law; that is to ſay, our whole 
practice in Religion. It then both our Belief and Practice, which comprehend 
our whole 'Religion, flow from Faculties of the inward Man, free and un- 
conſtrainable of themlelves by Nature, and our Practice not only from Fa- 
culties endu'd with freedom, but from Love and Charity beſides, incapable of 
Force, and all theſe things by Tranſgreſſion loſt, but renewed and regenerated 
in us by the Power and Gift of God alone; how can ſuch Religion as this ad- 
mit of Force from Man, or Force be any way apply'd to ſuch Religion, elpe- 
cially under the free Offer of Grace in the Goſpel, but it mult forthwith 
iruſtrate and make of no effect, both the Religion and the Goſpel? And that 
to compel outward Profeſſion, which they will ſay perhaps ought to be com- 
c', though inward Religion cannot, is to compel Hypocrily, not to ad- 
vance Religion, ſhall yet, though of it ſelf clear enough, be ere the conclu- 
ton further manifeſt. The other reaſon why Chriſt rejects outward Force in 
the Government of his Church, is, as I ſaid before, to ſhew us the Divine 
Excellence of his Spiritual Kingdom, able without worldly Force to ſubdue 
all the Powers and Kingdoms of this World, which are upheld by outward 
Force only : By which to uphold Religion otherwiſe than to detend the Reli- 
gious from outward Violence, is no Service to Chriſt or his Kingdom, but ra- 
ther a Diſparagement, and degrades it from a Divine and Spiritual Kingdom, 
to a Kingdom of this World: which he denies it to be, becauſe it neecs no! 
Force to confirm it: Joh. 18. 36. If my Kingdom <ere of this Werl:, 1923 
would my Servants fight, that I ſhould not be delivered to the Jews. This proves 
the Kingdom of Chriſt not govern'd by outward Force, as being none of this 
World, whole Kingdoms are maintain'd all by Force only: and yet diſproves 
not that a Chriſtian Commonwealth may defend it ſelf againſt outward Force, 
in the Cauſe of Religion as well as in any other; though Chriſt himſelf coming 
purpoſely to die for us, would not be ſo defended. 1 Cor. 1. 27. God hat» bo- 
ſen the weak things of the World, to confound the things which are mighty. Then 
turely he hath not choſen the Force of this World to tubdue Conſcience, and con- 


{.1entious Men, who in this World are counted weakeſt ; but on Con- 
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ſcience, as being weakeſt, to ſubdue and regulate Force, his Adverſary, not his 
Aid or Inſtrument in governing the Church: 2 Cor. 10. 3, 4, 3, 6. For though 
we walt in the Fleſh, we do not war after the Fleſh : For the Weapons of our Wur- 
fare are not carnal, but mighty through God to the pulling down of Strong-holds, caſt- 
ing down Imaginations, and every high thing that exalts itſelf againſt the know- 
ledge of God, and bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience of Chriſt : 
And having in a readineſs to avenge all diſobedience, It is evident by the firſt 
and ſecond Verſes of this Chapter, and the Apoſtle here ſpeaks of that Spi- 
ritual Power by which Chriſt governs his Church, how all-ſufficient it is, how 
werful to reach the Conſcience; and the inward Man with whom it chiefly 
deals, and whom no Power elle can deal with. In compariſon of which, as it 
is here thus magnificently deſcrib'd, how uneffectual and weak is outward 
Force with all her boiſterous Tools, to the ſhame of thoſe Chriſtians, and e- 
ſpecially thoſe Churchmen, who to the exerciſing of Church-Diſcipline, ne- 
verceale calling on the Civil Magiſtrate to interpoſe his fleſhly Force ? An Ar- 
ument that all true miniſterial and ſpiritual Power is dead within them; 
who think the Goſpel, which both began and ſpread over the whole World 
for above three hundred Years, under heathen and perſecuting Emperors, 
cannot ſtand or continue, ſupported by the ſame Divine Prefence and Pro- 
tection, to the World's end, much eafier under the defenſive favour only of a 
Chriſtian Magiſtrate, unleſs 1t be enacted and ſettled, as they call it, by the 
State, a Statute or State-Religionz and underſtand not that the Church it- 
ſelf cannot, much leſs the State, ſettle or impoſe one tittle of Religion upon 
our Obedience implicit, but can only recommend or propound it to our tree 
and conſcientious examination: unleſs they mean to ſet the State higher than 
the Church in Religion, and with a grols Contradiction give to the State in 
their ſettling Petition, that command of our implicit Belief, which they de- 
ny in their ſettled Confeſſion, both to the State and to the Church. Let them 
ceaſe then to importune* and interrupt the Magiſtrate from attending to his 
own charge in Civil and Moral things, the ſettling of things Juſt, things 
Honeſt, the defence of things Religious, ſettled by the Churches within 
themſelves z and the repreſſing of their Contraries, determinable by the com- 
mon Light of Nature 3 which is not to conſtrain or to repreſs Religion proba- 
ble by Scripture, but the Violaters and Perſecutors therof : Ot all which 
things he hath enough and more than enough to do, left yet undone ; for which 
the Land groans, and Juſtice goes to wrack the while, Let him alſo forbear 
Force where he hath no right to judge, for the Conſcience is not his Province, 
leſt a worſe Woe arrive him, for worſe offending than was denounc'd by our 
Saviour, Matth. 23. 23. againſt the Phariſees: Ye have forc'd the Con- 
ſcience, which was not to be forc'd; but Judgment and Mercy ye have not 
executed; this ye ſhould have done, and the other let alone. And fince it is 
the Counſel and ſet Purpoſe of God in the Goſpel, by ſpiritual Means which 
are counted weak, to overcome all Power which reſiſts him; let them not go 
about to do that by worldly ſtrength, which he hath decreed to do by thoſe 
means which the World counts Weakneſs, leſt they be again obnoxious to that 
Saying which in another place is alſo written of the Phariſees, Luke 7. 30. 
that they fruſtrated the Counſel! of God. The main Plea is, and urg'd with 
much vehemence to their imitation, that the Kings of Zudah, as I touch'd be- 
fore, and eſpecially Jeab, both judg'd and us'd Force in Religion: 2 Chron. 34. 
33. He made all that were preſent in Iſrael to ſerve the Lord their God: an Argu- 
ment, if it be well weigh'd, worſe than that us'd by the falſe Prophet He- 
maia to the High Prieſt, that in imitation of Jeboiada, he ought to put Fere- 
miah in the Stocks, Fer. 29. 24, 26, Sc. for which he receiv'd his due De- 
nouncement from God. But to this beſides I return a three-fold Anſwer : 
Firſt, That the State of Religion under the Goſpel is far diftering from what 
It was under the Law; then was the State of Rigour, Childhood, Bondage 
and Works, to all which Force was not unbefitting; now is the State of 
| Grace, Manhood, Freedom and Faith, to all which belongs Willingneſs and 
Reaſon, not Force : the Law was then written on Tables of Stone, and to 
perform'd according to the Letter, willingly or unwillingly; the Goſpel, 
our new Covenant, upon the Heart of every Believer, to be interpreted on- 
ly by the ſenſe of Charity and inward Perſwaſion ; The Law had no diſtinct 
or. . B bb b Govern- 
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Of Civil Power, 
Government or Governors of Church and Commonwealth, but the Priel 
and Levites judg'd in all Cauſes, not Eccleſiaſtical only, but Civil, Deut. ; - 
8, Sc. which under the Goſpel is forbidden to all Church-Miniſters, 38 4 
thing which Chriſt their Maſter in his Miniſtry diſclaim'd, Luke 12. 14. 484 
thing beneath them, 1 Cor. 6. 4. and by many other Statutes, as to ther, 
who have a peculiar and far ditfering Government of their own. If w. 
why different the Governors? Why not Church-Miniſters in State-Affaig. 
as well as State-Miniſters in Church-Affairs? If Church and State ſhall be ma. 
one Fleſh again as under the Law, let it be withal conſider'd, that God wi, 
then join'd them, hath now ſever'd them; that which, he ſo ordaining, was 
then a lawful Conjunction, to ſuch on either ſide as join again what he hat: 
ſever'd, would be nothing now but their own preſumptuous Fornicativy 
Secondly, The Kings of Judab, and thoſe Magiſtrates under the Law mio: 
have recourle, as I ſaid before, to Divine Inſpiration z which our Magiſtraz. 
under the Goſpel have not, more than to the ſame Spirit, which thote whor; 
they force have oft-times in greater meaſure than themſelves: and ſo, ir. 
ſtead of forcing the Chriſtian, they force the Holy Ghoſt; and, againf that 
wiſe forewarning of Gamaliel, fight againſt God, Thirdly, Thoſe Kings 
and Magiſtrates us'd Force in ſuch things only as were undoubtedly known 
and forbidden in the Law of Moſes, Idolatry and direct Apoſtacy from tha: 
national and ſtrict enjoin'd Worſhip of God; wherof the corporal Punih- 
ment was by himſelf exprefly ſet down: But Magiſtrates under the Goſpel, 
our free, elective and rational Worſhip, are moſt commonly buſieſt to force 
thoſe things which in the Goſpel are either left free, nay, ſometimes aholiſh' 
when by them compell'd, or elſe controverted equally by Writers on both 
lides, and lometimes with odds on that ſide which is againſt them. By wl.ich 
means they either puniſh that which they ought to favour and protect, or that 
with corporal Puniſhment, and of their own inventing, which not they, bv: 
the Church hath receiv*d Command to chaſtiſe with a ſpiritual Rod on. 
Yet ſome are fo eager in their Zeal of Forcing, that they retuſe not to defeend 
at length to the utmoſt ſhift of that parabolical Proof, Luke 14. 16, &c. 
Compe! them to come in: Thertore Magiſtrates may compel in Religion, As it 
a Parable were to be ſtrain'd through every Word or Phraſe, and not cx- 
pounded by the general ſcope therof; which is no other here than the earneſt 
expreſſion of God's Diſpleaſure on thoſe Recuſant Jews, and his purpoſe to 
prefer the Geniiles on any terms before them; expreſs'd here by the word 
Compel, But how compels he? Doubtleſs no other way than he draws, with- 
out which no Man can come to him, John 6. 44. and that is by the inward per- 


pulſions of a Magiltrate or his Officers, The true People of Chrilt, as is 
toretold, P/al. 110. 3. area willing People in the day of his Power ;, then much 
more now when he rules all things by outward weakneſs, that both his in- 
ward Power and their Sincerity may the more appear. God lovelb à cherſi: 
Giver : then certainly is not pleas'd with an uncheerful Worſhipper ; as the 
very Words declare of his Evangelical Invitations, Eſa. 55. 1. Ho, every 5? 
that thirjteth, come. John 7. 37. 1f any Man thirſteth, Rev. 3. 18. 1 counſel lic. 
And 22. 17. HWhoſoever will, let bim take the Water of Life freely. And in that 
grand Commiſſion of Preaching, to invite all Nations, Merk 16. 16. as the 
Reward of them who come, ſo the Penalty of them who come not, is only 
Spiritual. But they bring now ſome Reaſon with their Force, which mul: 
not paſs unanſwer'd, that the Church of Thyatira was blam'd, Rev. 2. 20. 
for ſuffering the falſe Propheteſs io teach and to ſeduce, I antwer, That Seduce- 
ment is to be hinder'd by fit and proper means ordain'd in Church-dilcipline, 
by inſtant and powerful Demonſtration to the contrary ; by oppoſing Truth to 
Error, no unequal match; Truth the ſtrong, to Error the weak, though ly 
and ſhifting. Force is no honeſt Confutation, but uneffectual, and for the 
moſt part unſucceſsful, oft-times fatal to them who uſe it: Sound Doctrine, 
diligently and duly taught, is of herſelf both ſufficient, and of herſelf (it 
ſome ſecret Judgment of God hinder not) always prevalent againſt Seducers. 
This the Thyatirians had negletted, ſuffering, againſt Church-diſcipline, that 
Woman to teach and ſeduce among them : Civil Force they had not then in 
their power, being the Chriſtian part only of that City, and then clpecially 
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under one of thoſe ten great Perſecutions, wherof this the ſecond was rtig'd 
by Domitian: Force thertore in theſe Matters could not be requir*d of them, 
who were under Force themſelves, 

I have ſhewn that the Civil Power hath neither right, nor can do right, by 
forcing religious things: I will now ſhew the wrong it doth, by violating thz 
fundamental Privilege of the Goſpel, the new Birch-right of every true Be- 
liever, Chriſtian Liberty: 2 Cor. 3. 17. Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
Liberty. Gal. 4. 26. Jeruſalem, which is above, is free; which is the Mother of 


us all, And v. 31. We are not Children of the Bond-woman, but of the free. It 


will be ſufficient in this Place to ſay no more of Chriſtian Liberty, than that it 
ſets us free not only from the Bondage of thoſe Ceremonies, but alſo from the 
forcible impoſition of thoſe Circumſtances, Place and Time, in the Worſhip 
of God : which though by him commanded in the old Law, yet in reſpect of 
that Verity and Freedom which is Evangelical, St. Paul comprehends both 
kinds alike, that is to ſay, both Ceremony and Circumſtance, under one and 
the ſame contemptuous name of weak and beggarly Rudiments, Gal. 4. 3, 9, IO. 
Cal. 2. 8, with 16, conformable to what our Saviour himſelf taught, John 4. 
21, 23. Neither in this Mountain, nor yet at Jeruſalem. In Spirit and in Truth ; 
for the Father ſeeketh ſuch to worſhip him: that is to ſay, not only ſincere of 
Heart, for ſuch he ſought ever; but alſo, as the words here chiefly import, 
not compelPd to Place, and by the fame reaſon, not to any ſet Time; as his 
Apoſtle by the lame Spirit hath taught us, Row. 14. 6, &c. One Man efteemeth 
one day above another; another, &c, Gal. 4. 10. Ne obſerve Days and Months, &c. 
Col. 2. 16, Theſe and other ſuch Places in Scripture the beſt and learnedeſt 
reformed Writers have thought evident enough to inſtruct us in our Freedom, 
not only from Ceremonies, but from thoſe Circumſtances alſo, though im- 
gd with a confident Perſwaſion of Morality in them, which they hold im- 
poſſible to be in place or time. By what warrant then our Opinions and Prac- 
tices herin are of late turn'd quite againſt all other Proteſtants, and that 
which is to them Orthodoxal, to us becomes ſcandalous and puniſhable by Sta- 
tute, I wiſh were once again better conſider'd; if we mean not to proclaim a 
Schiſm in this point from the beſt and moſt retormed Churches abroad. They 
who would ſeem more knowing, confeſs that theſe things are indifferent, but 
for that very cauſe by the Magiſtrate may be commanded. As it God of his 
ſpecial Grace in the Golpel had to this end freed us from his own Command- 
ments in theſe things, that our Freedom ſhould ſubject us to a more grievous 
Yoke, the Commandments of Men. As well may the Magiſtrate call that 
common or unclean which God hath cleans'd, forbidden to St. Peter, Acts 
10. 15. as well may he looſen that which God hath ſtreighten'd, or ſtreighten that 
which God hath looſen'd, as he may injoin thoſe things in Religion which God 
hath left free, and lay on that Yoke which God hath taken off, For he hath 
not only given us this Gift as a ſpecial Privilege and Excellence of the free 
Goſpel above the ſervile Law, but ftrictly alſo hath commanded us to keep it 
and enjoy it, Gal. 5. 13. You are calPd to Liberty. 1 Cor. 7. 23. Be not made 
the Servants of Men. Gal. 5. 14. Stand faſt therfore in the Liberty wherewith 
Chriſt hath made us free; and be not intangled again with the Yoke of Bondage. 
Neither is this a meer Command, but for the moſt part in theſe forecited 
Places, accompanied with the very weightieſt and inmoſt Reaſons of Chriſtian 
Religion: Rom. 14. 9, 10. For to this end Chriſt both died, and roſe, and reviv'd, 
that he might be Lord both of the dead and living. But why deft thou judge thy Bro- 
ther ? &c. How preſumeſt thou to be his Lord, to be whoſe only Lord, at 
leaſt in theſe things, Chriſt both died, and roſe, and liv'd again? We Hall all 
ftand before the Fudgment-ſeat of Chriſt. Why then doſt thou not only judge, 
but perſecute in theſe things for which we are to be accountable to the Tribu- 
nal of Chriſt only, our Lord and Law-giver? 1 Cor. 7. 23. Ze are bought with 
a price; be not made the Servants of Men. Some trivial price belike, and for 
ſome frivolous pretences paid in their opinion, if bought and by him redeem'd 
who is God from what was once the Service of God, we ſhall be enthrall'd 
again, and forc'd by Men to what now is but the Service of Men. Gal. 4. 31. 
with 5. 1. Me are not Children of the Bond. woman, &c. ſtand faſt therfore, &c. 
Col. 2. 8. Beware leſt any Man ſpoil you, &c. after the Rudiments of the World, 
and not after Chriſt, Solid Reaſons wherof are continu'd through the whole 
Vor, I, Bbbb 2 | Chap- 
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Of Croil Power, 

Chapter. Ver. 10. 27 are compleat in him, which is the head of all Principal; 
and Power : Not compleated therfore or made the more religious by thoſe Ord: 
nances of Civil Power, from which Chriſt their Head hath diſcharged us; 
blotting out the hand-writing of Ordinances that was againſt us, which was controry 
tous; and toek it out of the way, nailing it to his Croſs, ver, 14. blotting out Or. 
dinances written by God himſelf, much more thoſe ſo boldly written over again 
by Men: Ordinances which were againſt us, that is, againſt our Frallt 

much more thoſe which are againſt our Conſcience. Let no Man therfore judge 
vou in reſpett of, &c. v. 16. Gal. 4. 3. Sc. Even ſo we, when we were Children 

were in bondage under the Rudiments of the World : But when the fulneſs of Time wa; 
come, God ſent forth his Son, &c. to redeem them that were uuder the Law, tha; we 
might receive the Adoption of Sons, &c. Wherfore thou art no more a Servant, jy; 
a Son, &c. But now, &c. how turn ye again lo the weak and beggarly Rudimenti 

wherunto ye defire again to be in Bondage! Ye obſerve days, &c. Hence it plainly 
appears, that if we be not tree, we are not Sons, but ſtill Servants unadopted ; 
and if we turn again to thoſe weak and beggarly Rudiments, we are not tree ; 
yea, though willingly, and with a miſguided Conſcience, we deſire to be in 
bondage to them; how much more then it unwillingly and againſt our Con- 
ſcience ? Ill was our Condition, chang'd from Legal to Evangelical, and ſmall 

Advantage gotten by the Goſpel, it for the Spirit of Adoption to Freedom 
promis'd us, we receive again the Spirit of Bondage to Fear ; if our Fear, 
which was then ſervile towards God only, muſt be now ſervile in Religion to- 
wards Mca : Strange alſo and prepoſterous Fear, if when and wherin it hath 
attain'd by the Redemption of our Saviour to be filial only towards God, it 
muſt be now ſervile towards the Magiſtrate. Who by ſubjecting us to his Pu- 
niſhment in theſe things, brings back into Religion that Law of Terror and 
Satisfaction belonging now only to civil Crimes; and therby in effect abo. 
liſnes the Golpel, by eſtabliſhing again the Law to a far worle Yoke of Servi- 
rude upon us than before. It will therfore not miſbecome the meaneſt Chriſ. 
tian to put in mind Chriſtian Magiſtrates, and ſo much the more freely by 
how much the more they deſire to be thought Chriſtian, (for they will be 
therby, as they ought to be in theſe things, the more our Brethren and the 


leſs our Lords) that they meddle not raſhly with Chriſtian Liberty, the 
' Birth-right and outward "Teſtimony of our Adoption: leſt while they little 


think it, nay, think they do God ſervice, they themſelves, like the Sons of 
that Bond-Woman, be tound perſecuting them who are free-born of the Spi- 
rit; and by a Sacrilege of not the leaſt aggravation, bereaving them of that 
tacred Liberty which our Saviour with his own Blood purchas'd for them. 

A fourth Reaſon why the Magiſtrate ought not to uſe Force in Religion, I 
bring from the Conſideration of all thoſe ends which he can likely pretend to 
the interpofing of his Force therin: and thoſe hardly can be other than firſt 
the Glory of God; next, either the ſpiritual Good of them whom he forces, 
or the temporal Puniſhment of their Scandal to others. As for the promoting 
of God's Glory, none, I think, will fay that his Glory ought to be promoted 
in religious things by unwarrantable means, much leſs by means contrary to 
what he hath commanded. . That outward Force is ſuch, and that God's Glo- 
ry in the whole Adminiſtration of the Goſpel according to his own Will and 
Counſel ought to be fulfill'd by Weaknels, at leaſt fo refuted, not by Force; 
or it by Force inward and ſpiritual, not outward and corporeal, is already 
prov*d at large. That outward Force cannot tend to the Good of him who 
ts forc'd in Religion, is unqueſtionable. For in Religion, whatever we do 
under the Goſpel, we ought to be therof perſwaded without ſcruple; and 
are juſtified by the Faith we have, not by the Work we do: Rom. 14. 5. Lf 
every Man be fully perſwaded in his own Mind, The other Reaſon which follows 
neceſſarily is obvious, Gal. 2. 16. and in many other places of St. Paul, as the 
Ground-work and Foundation of the whole Goſpel, that we are jrjtificd %y the 
Faith of Chriſt, and not by the Works of the Law. If not by the Works of 
God's Law, how then by the Injunctions of Man's Law? Surely Force cannot 


work Perſwaſion, which is Faith; cannot therfore juſtify nor pacify the Con- 


ſcience; and that which juſtifies not in the Goſpel, condemns; is not only 
not good, but ſinful to do: Rom. 14. 23. Whatſoever is not of Faith, is Sil. It 
concerns the Magiſtrate then to take heed how he forces in Religion confcien- 

tious 
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tious Men : leſt by compelling them to do that wherof they ' cannot be per- 
ſwaded, that wherin they cannot find themſelves juſtified, but by their own 
Conſciences condemn'd, inſtead of aiming at their ſpiritual Good, he forces 
them to do Evil; and while he thinks himſelf a, Jeſiab, Nehemiah, he be 
ford Jeroboam, who caus'd 1/racl to ſin; and therby draw upon his own head 
all thoſe Sins and Ship-wracks of implicit Faith and Conformity, which he 
hath forc'd, and all the Wounds given to thoſe litile ones, whom to offend he 
will ind worſe one day than that violent drowning mentioned Mat, 18. 6. 
Laſtly, as a Preface to force, it is the uſual pretence, That although tender 
Conſciences ſhall be tolerated, yet Scandals therby given ſhall not be unpu- 
niſn'd, prophane and licentious Men ſhall not be encourag'd to neglect the 
Performance of religious and holy Duties by colour of any Law giving Liberty 
to tender Conſciences. By which contrivance the way lies ready open to them 
herafter who may be ſo minded, to take away by little and little that Liber- 
ty which Chriſt and his Goſpel, not any Magiſtrate, hath right to give: 
though this k ind of his giving be but to give with one hand, and take away 
with the other, which is a deluding, not a giving. As for Scandals, if any 
Man be offended at the conſcientious Liberty of another, it is a taken Scan- 
dal, not a given. To heal one Conſcience, we muſt not wound another: and 
Men muſt be exhorted to beware of Scandals in Chriſtian Liberty, not forc'd 
by the Magiſtrate ? leſt while he goes about to take away the Scandal, which 
is uncertain whether given or taken, he take away our Liberty, which is the 
certain and the ſacred Gift of God, neither to be touch'd by him, nor to be 


parted with by us. None more cautious of giving Scandal than St. Paul. Let 


while he made himſelf Servant io all, that he might gain the more, he made 
himſelf ſo of his own accord, was not made ſo by outward Force, teſtifying 
at the ſame time that he was free from all Men, 1 Cor. 9. 19. and therafter ex- 


horts us alſo, Gal. 5. 13. Ze were calPd to Liberty, &c. but by Love ſerve one ano- 


ther: then not by Force. As for that Fear, leſt prophane and licentious Men 


ſhould be encourag'd to omit the Performance of religious and holy Duties, 


how can that care belong to the Civil Magiſtrate, eſpecially to his Force ? 
For if prophane and licentious Perſons mult not neglect the Performance of 
religious and holy Duties, it implies, that ſuch Duties they can perform, 
which no Proteſtant will affirm. They who mean the outward Performance, 
may ſo explain it; and it will then appear yet more plainly, that ſuch Per- 
formance of religious and holy Duties, eſpecially by prophane and licentious 
Perſons, is a diſhonouring rather than a worſhipping of God; and not only by 
him not requir'd, but deteſted: Prov. 21. 27. The Sacrifice of the wicked is an 


Abomination ; how much more when he bringeth it with a wicked Mind? To compel 


therfore the prophane to things holy in his Prophaneneſs, is all one under the 
Goſpel, as to have compell'd the unclean to ſacrifice in his Uncleanneſs under 
the Law. And I add withal, that to compel the licentious in his Licentiouſ- 
neſs, and the conſciencious againſt his Conſcience, comes all to one; tends 
not to the Honour of God, bur to the multiplying and the aggravating of Sin 
to them both. We read not that Chriſt ever exercis'd Force but once; and 
that was to drive prophane ones out of his Temple, not to force them in: 
and if their being there was an Offence, we find by many other Scriptures 
that their praying there was an Abomination: and yet to the Fewih Law 
that Nation, as a Servant, was oblig'd ; but to the Goſpel each Perſon is left 
voluntary, call'd only, as a Son, by the preaching of the Word ; not to be 
driven in by Edicts and Force of Arms. For if by the Apoſtle, Rom. 12. 1. 


we are beſeech*d as Brethren by the Mercies of God to preſent our Bodies @ living Sa- 


criſice, holy, acceptable to God, which is our reaſonable Service or Worſhip, then 
is no Man to be forc'd by the compulſive Laws of Men to preſent his Body a 
dead Sacrifice ; and ſo under the Golpel moſt unholy and unacceptable, be- 
cauſe it is his unreaſonable Service, that is to ſay, not only unwilling but un- 
conſcionable. But if prophane and licentious Perſons may not omit the Per- 
formance of holy Duties, why may they not partake of holy things? Why 
are they prohibited the Lord's Supper, ſince both the one and the other Acti- 
on may be outward ; and outward Performance of Duty may attain at leaſt an 
outward Participation of Benefit ? The Church denying them that Commu- 
nion of Grace and Thankſgiving, as it juſtly doth, why doth the _—— 
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Of Civil Power; 
compel them to the Union of performing that which they neither truly can; 
being themſelves unholy, and to do ſeemingly is both hateful to God, and 
perhaps no leſs dangerous to perform holy Duties irreligiouſly, than to re- 
ceive holy Signs or Sacraments unworthily ? All prophane and licentious Men- 
ſo known, can be conſider'd but either ſo without the Church as never ver 
within it, or departed thence of their own accord, or excommunicate: It 
never yet within the Church, whom the Apoſtle, and ſo conſequently the 
Church, have nought to do to judge, as he profeſſes, 1 Cor. 5. 12. then ly 
what Authority doth the Magiſtrate judge; or, which is worfe, compel in 2. 
lation to the Church? If departed of his own accord, like that loft Sheer 
Luke 15. 4, Sc. the true Church either with her own or any borrow'd Force 
worries him not in again, but rather in all charitable manner ſends aſter him - 
and it ſhe find him, lays him gently on her Shoulders; bears him, vea bears 
his Burdens, his Errors, his Infirmities any way tolerable, % fulfilling the 
Law of Chriſt, Gal. 6.2. If excommunicate, whom the Church hath bid », 
out, in whoſe name doth the Magiſtrate compel to go in ? The Church indeed 
hinders none from hearing in her public Congregation; for the doors ar: 
open to all: nor excommunicates to deſtruction; but, as much as in her lies, 
to a final ſaving. Her meaning therfore muſt needs be, that as her driving 
out brings on no outward Penalty, ſo no outward Force or Penalty of an The 
proper and only a deſtructive Power ſhould drive in again her infectious Sheep z 
therfore ſent out becauſe infectious, and not driven in but with the danger 
not only of the whole and ſound, but alſo of his own utter periſhins, Since 
Force neither inſtructs in Religion, nor begets Repentance or Amendmeut of 
Life, but on the contrary, Hardneſs of Heart, Formality, Hypocriſy, and, 


as I ſaid before, every way increaſe of Sin, more and more alienatcs the Miad 


from a violent Religion, expelling out and compelling in, and reduces it to a 
condition like that which the Britains complain of in our Story, driven to 
and fro between the Pi#s and the Sea, If after Excommunion he be found in- 
tractable, incurable, and will not hear the Church, he becomes as one never 
yet within her Pale, a [eathen or a Publican, Mat. 18. 17. not further to be 
judg'd, no not by the Magiſtrate, unleſs for civil Cauſes ; but left to the final 
Sentence of that Judge, whoſe coming ſhall be in flames of Fire; that Maran— 
atha, 1 Cor. 16. 22, than which to him ſo left nothing can be more dreadtu!, 
and oft-times to him particularly nothing more ſpeedy, that is to ſay, the 
Lord cometh, in the mean while deliver'd up to Satan, 1 Cor. 5. 5, 1 Tim. 1, 
20. that is, from the Fold of Chriſt and Kingdom of Grace to the World 
again, which is the Kingdom of Satan; and as he was receiv'd from Darine/s 
to Light, and from the Power of Satan to God, Acts 26. 18. ſo now deliver'd up 
again from Light to Darkneſs, and from God to the Power of Satan; yet ſo 
as is in both Places maniteſted, to the intent of ſaving him, brought ſooner to 
Contritioa by ſpiritual than by any corporal Severity. But grant it belong- 
ing any way to the Magiſtrate, that prophane and licentious Perfons omit not 
the performance of holy Duties, which in them were odious to God even un- 
der the Law, much more now under the Goſpel ; yet ought his care both as 4 
Magiſtrate and a Chriſtian, to be much more that Conſcience be not inwardly 
violated, than that Licence in theſe things be made outwardly conformable : 
ſince his part is undoubtedly as a Chriſtian, which puts him upon this Office 
much more than as a Magiſtrate, in all reſpects to have more care of the con- 
ſcientious than of the prophane ; and not for their ſakes to take away (white 
they pretend to give) or to diminiſh the righttul Liberty of religious Con. 
ſciences, 

On theſe four ſcriptural Reaſons, as on a firm Square, this Truth, the 
Right of Chriſtian and Evangelic Liberty, will ſtand immoveable againſt all 
thoſe pretended Conſequences of Licence and Contuſion, which for the molt 
part Men molt licentious and confus'd themſelves, or ſuch as whoſe Severity 
would be witer than Divine Wiſdom, are ever apteſt to object againſt the ways 
of God: as if God without them, when he gave us this Liberty, knew not of 
the worſt which theſe Men in their Arrogance pretend will follow : yet Know- 
ing all their worſt, he gave us this Liberty as by him judg'd beſt. As to 
thole Magiſtrates who think it their work to ſettle Religion, and thoſe Min. 


ſters or others, who ſo oft call upon them to do ſo, I truſt, that having well 
con- 


in Hccleſiaſtical Canſes. 


conſider?d what hath been here argu'd, neither they will continue in that in- 
tention, nor theſe in that expectation from them: when they ſhall find that 
the Settlement of Religion belongs only to each particular Church by per- 
ſwaſive and ſpiritual means within itſelt, and that the Defence only of the 
Church belongs to the Magiſtrate. Had he once learnt not further to concern 
himſelf with Church-Affairs, half his Labour might be ſpar'd, and the Com- 
monwealth better tended, To which end, that which | premigd in the be- 
Sinning, and in due place treated of more at large, I defire now concluding, 
that they would confiver ſeriouſſy what Religion is: and they will lind it to 
be, in ſum, both our Belief and our Practice depending upon God only. 
That there can be no place then left for the Magiltrate or his Force in the 
Settlement of Religion, by appointing either what we ſhall belicve in divine 
things, or practiſe in Religious, (netther of which things are in the power of 
Man either to perform himſelf, or to enable others) 1 perſwade me in the 
Chriſtian Ingenuity of all religious Men, the more they examine {criouſly, the 
more they will find clearly to be true: and find how falſe and deccivable that 
common laying is, which 13 ſo much rely*d upon, that the Chriſtian Magiſtrate 
is Cue uirin/que Tabute, Keeper of both Tables, unleſs is meant by Keeper 
the Defender only: neither can that, Maxim be maintain*d by any Proot or 
Argument which hath not in this Diſcourſe firſt or laſt been refuted. For the 
two Tables, or ten Commandments, teach our Duty to God and our Neigh- 
bour from the Love of both ; give Magiſtrates no Authority to force cither : 
they ſeek that from the judicial Law, though on falle grounds, eſpecially in 
the firſt Table, as I have ſhewn 3 and both in firſt and ſecond execute that 
Authority tor the molt part, not according to God's judicial Laws but their 
own. As for civil Crimes, and of the outward Man, which all are not, no 
not of thoſe againſt the ſecond Table, as that of coveting; in them hat 
Power they have, they had from the beginning, long before Moſes or the two 
Tables were in being. And whether they be not now as little in being to be 
kept by any Chriitian as they are two legal Tables, remains yet as undecided, 
as it 15 lure they never were yet deliver'd to the Keeping of any Chriſtian Ma- 
giſtrate. But of theſe things perhaps more ſome other time; what may 
lerve the preſent hath been above diſcours'd ſufficiently out of the Scriptures : 
and to thoſe produc'd, might be added Teſtimonies, Examples, Experiences 
of all ſucceeding Ages to theſe times, aſſerting this Doctrine: but having herin 
the Scripture ſo copious and ſo plain, we have all that can be properly calPd 
true Strength and Nerve; the reſt would be but Pomp and Incumbrance. 
Pomp and Oftentation of reading is admir'd among the Vulgar : but doubtlcts 
in Matters of Religion he is learnedeſt who is plaineſt. The brevity I ule, not 
exceeding a ſmall Manual, will not therfore, I ſuppoſe, be thought the leſs 
conliderable, unleſs with them perhaps who think that great Books only can 
determine great Matters. I rather choſe the common Rule, not to make much 
ado where leſs may ſerve. Which in Controverſies, and thole eſpecially of 
Religion, would make them leſs tedious, and by conſequence read oftner by 
many more, and with more Benefit, 
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CONSIDERATIONS 


Touching the Likelieſt Means to remove 


HIRELINGS 


OUT OF THE CHURCH. 


Wherin 1s alſo diſcours'd 


Tithes, 
Of 4 Church-Pees, 


Church-Revenues ; 


And whether any Maintenance of Miniſters can 
be ſettled by Law. 


To the Parlament of the Commonwealth of England, with the 
Wing to your Protection, ſupreme Senate, this liberty of wii. 
ting which I have us'd theſe eighteen Years on all occaſions to 


Dominions therof. 

O aſſert the juſt Rights and Freedoms both of Church and State, and 
ſo far approv'd, as to have been truſted with the repreſentment and defence 
of your Actions to all Chriſtendom againſt an Adverſary of no mean re- 
pute; to whom ſhould Iaddreſs what I ſtill publiſh on the fame Argu- 
ment, but to you, . whoſe magnanimous Councils firſt open'd and unbound the 
Age trom a double Bondage under Prelatical and Regal Tyranny : above 
our own hopes heartning us to look up at laſt like Men and Chriſtians from 
the ſlaviſn Dejection wherin from Father to Son we were bred up and 
taught; and therby deſerving of theſe Nations, if they be not barbaroully 
ingrateſul, to be acknowledg*d, next under God, the Authors and beſt Patrons 
of Religious and Civil Liberty, that ever theſe Iſlands brought forth? The 
care and tuition of whole Peace and Safety, after a ſhort, but ſcandalous night 
of Interruption, is now again by a new dawning of God's miraculous Provi- 
dence among us, revoly*d upon your ſhoulders. And to whom more apper- 
tain theſe Conſiderations which I propound, than to yourſelves, and the De- 
bate before you, though I truſt of no difficulty, yet at preſent of great ex- 
pectation, not whether ye will gratify, were it no more than ſo, but whether 
ye will hearken to the juſt Petition of many thouſands beſt affected both to Re- 
ligion and to this your Return, or whether ye will ſatisfy, which you never 
can, the covetous Pretences and Demands of inſatiable Hirelings, whoſe Dit- 
affection ye well know both to yourſelves and your Reſolutions? That I, 
though among many others in this common Concernment, interpoſe to your 
Deliberations what my Thoughts alſo are, your own Judgment and the ſuc- 
ceſs therof hath given me the confidence: which requeſts but this, that it 1 
have proſperouſly, God ſo favouring me, defended the public Cauſe of this 

Common- 


The likelieſt Means to remove Hirelings. 


Commonwealch to Foreigners, ye would not think the reaſon and ability, wher- 
on ye truſted once, and repent not, your whole Reputation to the World, ei- 
ther grown leſs by more maturity and longer ſtudy, or leſs available in Englifh 
than in another Tongue : but that if it ſuffic'd ſome years paſt to convince and 
ſatisfy the uningag'd of other Nations in the juſtice of your doings, though 
then held paradoxal, it may as well ſuffice now againſt weaker oppoſition in 
matters, except here in England with a ſpirituality of Men devoted to their 
temporal Gain, of no Controverſy elſe among Proteſtants. Neither do I doubt, 
ſceing daily the acceptance which they find who in their Petitions venture to 
bring advice alſo, and new models of a Commonwealth, but that you will in- 
terpret it much more the duty of a Chriſtian to offer what his Conſcience per- 
ſwades him may be of moment to the freedom and better conſtituting of the 
Church : ſince it is a deed of higheſt charity to help undeceive the People, and 
1work worthieſt your Authority, in all things elſe Authors, Aſſertors and 
now Recoverers of our Liberty, to deliver us, the only People of all Proteſtants 
eft ſtill undeliver'd from the Oppreſſions of a fimonious decimating Clergy, 
who ſhame not, againſt the judgment and practice of all other Churches re- 
for m'd, to maintain, though very weakly, their Popiſh and oft refuted Poſi- 
tions; not in a point of Conſcience, wherin they might be blameleſs, but in 
a point of Covetoulnels and unjuſt claim to other Men's Goods; a Contention 
foul and odious in any Man, but mott of all in Miniſters of the Goſpel, 'in 
whom Contention, though for their own right, ſcarce is allowable. Till 


which Grievances be remov*d, and Religion ſet free from the monopoly of 


Hirclings,' I dare affirm, that no Model whatlocver of a Commonwealth will 
prove fucceſstul or undiſturb'd; and fo perſwaded, implore Divine Aſſiſtance 


on your pious Counſels and Proceedings to unanimity in this and all other 


Truth. 
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TOUCHING 


The likelieſt Means to remove Firelings out of the 
CHURCH. 


HE former Treatiſe, which leads in this, began with two things 

. _— "=". . =, 

ever found working much miſchief to the Church of God, and the 
advancement of Truth; Force on the one fide reſtraining, and Fire 

on the other ſide corrupting the Teachers therof. The. latter of date 
is by much the more dangerous: for under Force, though no thank tothe 
Forcers, true Religion oft-times beſt thrives and flouriſhes ; but the Corrup- 
tion of Teachers, moſt commonly the effect of Hire, is the very bane «t 
Truth in them who are ſo corrupted. Of Force not to be us'd in matters ct 
Religion, I have already ſpoken 3; and ſo ſtated matters of Conſcience and 
Religion in Faith and Divine Worſhip, and ſo ſcver'd them from Blaſphem; 
and Hereſy, the one being ſuch properly as is detpiteful, the other uch as 
ſtands not to the Rule of Scripture, and fo both of them not matters of Re- 
ligion, but rather againſt it, that to them who will yet uſe Force, this only 
choice can be leſt, whether they will force them to believe, to whom it :s 
not given from above, being not forc'd therto by any Principle of tue C 
pcl, which is now the only Diſpenſation of God to all Men; or whether be- 
ing Proteſtants, they will puniſh in thoſe things wherin the Proteſtant Re!:- 
gion denies them to be Judges, cither in themlelves infallible, or to the Cor- 
tctences of other Men; or whether, Jaitly, they think fit to punith Errur, 
ſuppoſing they can be infallible that it is fo, being not wilful, but conlcten- 
tious, and, according to the beſt light of him who errs, grounded on Scrip— 
ture: which kind of Error all Men religious, or but only reaſonable, have 
thought worthier of pardon, and the growth therot to be prevented by 
{piritual Means and Church-Diſcipline, not by civil Laws and outward Force, 
{ince it is God only who gives us well to believe aright, as to believe at all; 
and by thoſe means which he ordain'd ſufficiently in his Church to the full cxe- 
cution of his divine Purpoſe in the Goſpel. It remains now to ſpeak of Hire, 
the other evil ſo miſchievous in Religion: wherot 1 promis'd then to ſpcał 
further, when I ſhould find God diſpoſing me, and opportunity inviting. Op- 
portunity I find now inviting; and apprehend therin the concurrence ot 
God diſpoſing ; ſince the Maintenance of Church-Miniſters, a thing not pro- 
perly belonging to the Magiſtrate, and yet with ſuch importunity call tor, 
and expected from him, is at preſent under public debate. Wherin leit 
any thing may happen to be determin'd and eftabliſh'd prejudicial to the 
right and freedom of Church, or advantagious to ſuch as may be found Hur- 
lings therin, it will be now moſt ſeaſonable, and in theſe matters wheria 
every Chriſtian hath his tree Suffrage, no way mitbecoming Chrittian 
Meeknets to offer freely, without diſparagement to the wiſeſt, tuch Advice 
as God ſhall incline him and enable him to propound: Since hertotore 11 
Commonwealths of moſt fame for Governmen:, Civil Laws were not elta- 
bliſh'd till they had been firſt for certain days publiſh'd to the view of all 
Men, that whoſo pleas'd might ſpeak freely his Opinion therof, and give in 
his Exceptions, c'er the Law could paſs to a full eſtabliſment. And where 
ought this Equity to have more place, than in the liberty which is inteparab'c 
from Chriſtian Religion? This, I am not ignorant, will be a work unpleaſing 
to ſome: but what Truth is not hateful to ſome or other, as this, in likch- 
hood, will be to none but Hirelings. And if there be among them who hold 
it their duty to ſpeak impartial Truth, as the work of their Miniſtry, though 
not perform'd without Money, let them not envy others who think the lame 
no leſs their duty by the general office of Chrittianiry, to ſpeak truth, as in all 
reaſon may be thought, more impartially and unſuſpectedly without Money: 
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Hire of itſelf is neither a thing unlawful, nor a word of any evil note, ſig- 
niſying no more than a due Recompence or Reward z as when our Saviour 
ſaith, the Labourer is worthy of bis Hire, That which makes it ſo dangerous in 
the Church, and properly makes the /7ireling, a word always of evi! Signifi- 
cation, is either the excels therot, or the undue manner of giving and taking 
ir, What harm the exceſs therof brought to the Church, perhaps was not 
found by experience till the days of Conſtantine ; who out of his zeal thinking 
he could be never too liberally a nurſing Father of the Church, might be not 
unfitly ſaid to have either over-laid it or choak'd it in the Nurſing, Which 
was Orctold, as is recorded in Eccleſiaſtical Traditions, by a Voice heard from 
Heaven, on the very day that thoſe great Donations and Church Revenues were 
given, crying aloud, This day is Poijon pour'd into the Church, Which the event 
ſoon after verity*d, as appears by another no leſs antient Obſervation, They; 


Religion brought forth Wealth, and the Daughter devour'd the Mother. But lon 8 | 


cer Wealth came into the Church, ſo ſoon as any Gain appcar'd in Religion, 
Hirelings were apparent; drawn in long before by the very ſcent theref, 
Judas therfore, the firit Hireling, for want of prefent Hire anfwerable to 
his coveting, from the ſmall number of the mcannels of ſuch as then were the 
Religious, ſold the Religion itſelf with the Founder therof, his Mailer, &, 
mon Magus the next, in hope only that preaching and the Gifts of the 1oly 
Ghoſt would prove gainful, offer'd betorchand a Sum of Money to obtain then. 
Not long after, as the Apoſtle forctold, Hirelings like Wolves came in by 
Herds; Acts 20. 29. For I know this, that after my departing ſhell grievous Wot: s 
enter in among you, not ſparing the lock, Tit. 1. 11. Teaching things which they 
ouzht not, for filthy lucre*s ſake. 2 Pet. 2. 3. And through Covetonyneſs all they 
with feigwd words mate Merchandiſe of you. Yet they taught not falſe Doctrine 
only, but ſeeming Piety; 1 Tim. C. 5. Suppyſing that Gain is Gedlineſs. Neither 
came they in of themſelves only, but invited ott-times by a corrupt Audience: 
2 Tim. 4. 3. For the time will come, when they will not endure ſound Dotlrine, but 
after their own Lufts they will heap to themfetves Teachers having itching Ears: and 
they on the other ſide, as taſt heaping to themſelves Diſciples, 47s 20. 30. 
doubtleis had as itching Palms: 2 Pet. 2. 15. Following the way of Balaam, te 
San of Bolor, obo lov'd the wages of unrighteoujneſs. Jude 11. They ran greedily 
ofter the error of Balaam for reward. Thus we ice that not only the exculs of 
Hire in wealthieſt times, but allo the undue and vicious taking or giving it, 
though but {mall or mean, as in the Primitive Times, gave to Ilirclings occa- 
fon, though not intended, yet ſufficient to creep at firſt into the Church, 
Which argues alſo the difficulty, or rather the 1mpoliibility, to remove them 
quite, unlets every Miniſter were, as St. Paul, contented to teach gratis; but 
few ſuch are to be found. As therfore we cannot juſtly take away all Hire 
in the Church, becauſe we cannot otherwiſe quite remove al: Hirelings, 1 arc 
we not lor the impoſſibility of removing them all, to uſe thertore no endea- 
vour that feweſt may come in; but rather, in regard the Evil, do what we 
can, will always be incumbent and unavoidable, to uſe our utmoſt dilizence 
how it may be leaſt dangerous: which will be likelieſt effected, it we coniuler, 
firſt, what recompence God hath ordain*d ſhould be given to Miniſters vi tlie 
Church; (for that a recompence ought to be given them, and may by them 
juſtly be received, our Saviour himſcli ſrom the very light of Reaſon ai 
of Equity hath declar'd, Luke 10. 7. The Labourer is worthy of his lire), ncxt, 
by whom 3 and laſtly, in what manner. 

What Recompence ought be given to Church-Miniſters, God hath anſwer— 
ably ordain'd according to that diſſerence which he hath manifeſtly put be- 
tween thoſe his two great Diſpenſations, the Law and the Goſpel. Under 
the Law, he gave them Tithes; under the Goſpel, having leſt all things in his 
Church, to Charity and Chriſtian Freedom, he hath given them only what is 
juſtly given them. That, as well under the Goſpel, as under the Law, ſay 
our Engliſb Divines, and they only of all Proteſtants, is Tithes 3 and they lay 
true, it any Man be ſo minded to give them of his own the tenth or twentieth 3 
but that the Law therfore of Tithes is in force under the Goſpel, all other 
Proteſtant Divines, though equally concern'd, yet conſtantly deny. For al- 
though Hire to the Labourer be of moral and perpetual Right, yet that ſpe- 
clal kind of Hire, the tenth, can be of no Right or Neceſſity, but to that 
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ſpecial Labour for which God ordain'd it. That ſpecial Labour was the Levi. 
tical and Ceremonial Service of the Tabernacle, Numb. 18. 21, 31. which is 
now aboliſh'd : the right therfore of that ſpecial Hire muſt needs be withal a. 
boliſh*d, as being alſo Ceremonial. That Tithes were Ceremonial, is plain, 
not being given to the Levites till they had been firſt offer'd a Heave« Offering 
to the Lord, Ver. 24, 28. He then who by that Law brings Tithes into the 
Gopel, of neceſſity brings in withal a Sacrifice, and an Altar; without which 
Tithes by that Law were unſanctity'd and polluted, Yer. 32. and therfore ne- 
ver thought on in the firſt Chriſtian times, till Ceremonies, Altars, and Oh. 
lations, by an ancienter Corruption were brought back long before. And 
yet the Jews, ever ſince their Temple was deftroy*d, though they have Rabbics 
and Teachers of their Law, yet pay no Tithes, as having no Levites to whom, 
no Temple where to pay them, no Altar wheron to hallow them: which ar. 
gues that the Jews themſelves never thought Tithes Moral, but Ceremonial 
only. That Chriſtians therfore ſhould take them up, when Jes have laid 
them down, mult needs be very abſurd and prepoſterous. Next, it is as 
clear in the ſame Chapter, that the Prieſts and Levites had not Tithes for 
their labour only in the Tabernacle, but in regard they were to have no other 
Part nor Inheritance in the Land, Yer. 20, 24. and by that means for a Tenth, 
loft a Twelfth. But our Levites undergoing no ſuch Law of Deprivement, 
can have no right to any ſuch Compenſation : nay, if by this Law they will 
have Tithes, can have no Inheritance of Land, but forfeit what they have. 
Beſides this, Tithes were of two forts, thoſe of every Year, and thoſe of 
every third Year: of the former, every one that brought his Tithes, was to 
eat his ſhare; Deut. 14. 23. Thou ſhalt eat before the Lord thy God, in the place 
which he ſhall chuſe to place his name there, the Tithe of thy Corn, of thy Wine, and 
of thine Oil, &c. Nay, though he could not bring his Tithe in kind, by rea- 
ſon of his diſtant dwelling from the Tabernacle or Temple, but was therby 
forc'd to turn it into Money, he was to beſtow that Money on whatſoever 
pleas'd him, Oxen, Sheep, Wine, or ſtrong Drink; and to eat and drink 
therof there before the Lord, both he and his Houſhold, Ver. 24, 25, 26. As 
for the Tithes of every third Year, they were not given only to the Levite, but 
to the Stranger, the Fatherleſs, and the Widow, Ver, 28, 29. and Clap. 26. 
12, 13. So that ours, if they will have Tithes, muſt admit of theſe ſharers 
with them. Nay, theſe Tithes were not paid in at all to the Levite, but the 
Levite himſelt was to come with thoſe his Fellow-Gueſts, and cat his ſhare of 
them only at his Houſe who provided them ; and this not in regard of his mi- 
niſterial Office, but becauſe he had no Part ndr Inheritance in the Land, 
Laſtly, the Prieſts and Levites, a Tribe, were of a far different Conſtitution 
ſrom this of our Miniſters under the Goſpel : in them were Orders and Degrecs 
both by Family, Dignity, and Office, mainly diſtinguiſh'd ; the High Priclt, 
his Brethren, and his Sons, to whom the Levites themſelves paid Tithes, and 
of the beſt, were eminently ſuperior, Numb. 18. 28, 29. No Proteſtant, I 
ſuppoſe, will liken one of our Miniſters to a High Prieſt, but rather to a com- 
mon Levite. Unleſs then, to keep their Tithes, they mean to bring back again 
Biſhops, Archbiſhops, and the whole gang of Prelatry, to whom will they 
themielves pay Tithes, as by that Law it was a Sin to them if they did not? 
Ver. 32. Certainly this muſt needs put them to a deep demur, while the 
deſire of holding faſt their Tithes without fin, may tempt them to bring back 
again Biſhops, as the likeneſs of that Hicrarchy that ſhould receive Tithes from 
them; and the deſire to pay none, may adviſe them to keep out of the Church 
all Orders above them. But if we have to do at preſent, as I ſuppoſe we 
have, with true reformed Proteſtants, not with Papi or Prelates, it will not 
be deny'd that in the Goſpel there be but two miniſterial Degrees, Preſbyters and 
Deacons : which if they contend to have any ſucceſſion, reference, or conſormi- 
ty with thoſe two degrees under the Law, Prieſts and Levites, it muſt needs be 
ſuch wherby our Preſbyters or Miniſters may be anſwerable to Prieſts, and our 
Deacons to Levites; by which Rule of Proportion it will follow, that we mult 
pay our Tithes to the Deacons only, and they only to the Miniſters. But if it 
be truer yet, that the Prieſthood of Aaron typify'd a better reality, 1 Pet. 2. 5. 
ſignitying the Chriſtian true and holy Prizfthood, to offer up ſpiritual Sacrifice 3 
it tollows hence, that we are now juſtly exempt from paying Tithes to 70 
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who claim from Aaron, ſince that Prieſthood is in us now real, which in him 
was but a ſhadow. Seeing then by all this which hath been ſhewn, that the 
Law of Tithes is partly Ceremonial, as the work was for which they were 
given, partly judicial, not of common, but of particular right to the Tribe 
of Levi, nor to them alone, but to the Owner alſo and his Houſhold, at the 
time of their Offering, and every three year to the Stranger, the Fatherleſs, 
and the Widow, their appointed Sharers, and that they were a Tribe of Prieſts 
and Deacons improperly compar'd to the Conſtitution of our Miniſtry; and 
the Tithes given by that People to thoſe Deacons only; it follows that our 
Miniſters at this day, being neither Prieſts nor Levites, nor fitly anſwering 
to either of them, can have no juſt title or pretence to Tithes, by any con- 
ſequence drawn from the Law of Moſes, But they think they have yet a bet- 
ter Plea in the example of Melchiſedec, who took Tithes of Abraham ere the 
Law was given; whence they would infer Tithes to be of Moral right. 
But they ought to know, or to remember, that not examples, but expreſs 
Commands oblige our obedience to God or Man : next, that whatſoever was 
done in Religion before the Law written, is not preſently to be counted Mo- 
ral, whenas ſo many things were then done both Ceremonial and Judaically 
judicial, that we need not doubt to conclude all times before Chriſt, more or 
leſs under the Ceremonial Law. To what end ſerv'd elſe thoſe Altars and Sa- 
crifices, that diſtinction of clean and unclean entering into the Ark, Circum- 
ciſion, and the raiſing up of Seed to the elder Brother? Gen. 38. 8. If 
theſe things be not Moral, though betore the Law, how are Tithes, though 
in the example of Abraham and Melchiſedec ? But this inſtance is ſo far from 
being the juſt ground of a Law, that after all Circumſtances duly weigh'd 
both from Ger. 14. and Heb, 7. it will not be allow'd them fo much as an ex- 
ample. Melchiſedec, beſides his Prieftly Benediction, brought with him Bread 
and Wine ſufficient to refreſh Abraham and his whole Army; incited to do fo, 
firſt, by the ſecret Providence of God, intending him for a Type of Chriſt 
and his Prieſthood ; next, by his due thankfulneſs and honour to Abraham, who 
had freed his borders of Salem from a potent Enemy: Abraham on the other ſide 
honours him with the tenth of all, that is to ſay (for he took not ſure his 
whole Eftate with him to that War) of the Spoils, Heb. 7. 4. Incited here alſo 
by the ſame ſecret Providence, to ſignify as Grandfather of Levi, that the 


of a Tenth declar'd, it ſeems, in thoſe Countries and Times, him the greater 
who received it. That which next incited him, was partly his gratitude to 
requite the Preſent, partly his Reverence to the Perſon and his Benediction: to 
his Perſon, as a King and Prieſt, greater thertore than Abraham ; who was a 
Prieft alſo, but not a King. And who unhir'd will be fo hardy as to ſay, that 
Abraham at any other time ever paid him Tithes, either before or after; or had 
then, but for this accidental meeting and obligement; or that elſe Melchiſedec 
had demanded or exacted them, or took them otherwiſe than as the voluntary 
gift of Abraham ? But our Miniſters, though neither Prieſts nor Kings more 
than any other Chriſtian, greater in their own eſteem than Avraham and all his 
Seed, for the verbal labour of a ſeventh day's Preachment, not bringing, like 
Melchiſedec, Bread or Wine at their own colt, would not take only at the wil- 
ling hand of Liberality or Gratitude, but require and exact as due, the tenth, 
not of Spoils, but of our whole Eſtates and Labours; nor once, but yearly. 
We then it ſeems, by the example of Abraham, muſt pay Tithes to theſe Mel- 
chiſedecs : but what if the Perſon of Abraham can neither no way repreſent us, 
or will oblige the Miniſters to pay Tithes no leſsthan other Men? Avraham had 
not only a Prieſt in his Loins, but was himſelf a Prieſt, and gave Tithes to 
Melchiſedec either as Grandfather of Levi, or as Father of the faithful, If as 
Grandfather (though he underſtood it not) of Levi, he oblig*d not us, but Levi 
only, the inferior Prieſt, by that Homage (as the Apoſtle of the Hebrews clear- 
ly enough explains) to acknowledge the greater. And they who by Melchi- 
ſedec claim from Abraham as Levi's Grandfather, have none to ſeck their Tithes 
of but the Levites, where they can find them. It Abraham, as Father of the 


be of that number, paid in him equally with the reſt. Which may induce us 


to believe, that as both Abraham and Melchiſedec, ſo Tithes alſo in 8 aur 
ypic 


Levitical Prieſthood was excell'd by the Prieſthood of Chriſt. For the giving 


Faithful, paid Tithes to Melchiſedec, then certainly the Miniſters alſo, if they 
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Typical and Ceremonial, ſignify*d nothing elſe but that ſubjection which all the 
Faithful, both Miniſters and People, owe to Chriſt, our High Prieſt and King. 
In any literal Senſe, from this Example, they never will be able to extent 
that the People in thoſe days paid Tithes to Prieſts, but this only, that one 
Prieſt once in his Life, of Spoils only, and in requita] partly of a liberal Pre. 
ſent, partly of a Benediction, gave voluntary Tithes, not to a greater Prieſt 
than himſelf, as far as Abraham could then underitand, but rather to à Prieſt 
and King join'd in one Perſon. They will reply, perhaps, that if one prieſt 
paid Tithes to another, it muſt needs be underilood that the People did no 
leſs to the Prieſt, But I ſhall eaſily remove that Neceflity, by remembrins 
them that in thoſe days was no Prieſt, but the Father, or the firit. born of 
each Family; and by conſequence no People to pay him Tithes, but his own 
Children and Servants, who had not wherwithal to pay him, but of his own, 
Yet grant that the People then paid Tithes, there will not yet be the like 
reaſon to enjoin us; they being then under Ceremonies, a meer Laity, we 
now under Chriſt, a Royal Prieſthood, 1 Pet. 2. 9. as we are Cohcirs, King, 
and Prieſts with him, a Prieſt for ever after the order or manner of 1Mcct;. 
ſedec. As therfore Abraham paid Tithes to Melchiſedec becauſe Levi was in 
him, ſo we ought to pay none becauſe the true Melchiſedec is in us, and we in 
him who can pay to none greater, and hath treed us, by our Union with him- 
ſelf, from all compulſive "Tributes and Taxes in his Church. Neither doth 
the collateral place, eb. 7. make other uſe of this Story, than tv» prove 
Chriſt, perſonated by Metchiſedec, a greater Prieſt than Aaron: Verſ. 4. New 
confider how great this Man was, &c. and proves not in the leaſt manner that 
Tithes be of any right to Miniſters, but the contrary : firit, the Levitcs had 
a Commandment to take Tithes of the People according to the Law, that is, of 
their Brethren, though they come out of the Lins of Abraham, Ver. 5. The Com- 
mandment then was, it ſeems, to take Tithes of the Zews only, and accord- 
ing to the Law, 'That Law changing oft neceflity with the Prictthcod, no 
other fort of Miniſters, as they mult needs be another fort under another 
Pric{thood, can receive that Tribute of Tithes which fell with that Law, un- 
lets renew*d by another expreſs Command, and according to another Law; ro 
ſuch Law is extant, Next, Melchiſedec not as a Miniſter, but as Chriſt himſelt 
in Perſon, bleſs'd Abraham who had the Promiſes, Ver. 6. and in him bleed 
all both Miniſters and People, both of the Law and Goſpel : That Bleſſing 
declar*d him greater and better than whom he, bleis'd, Yer, 7. receiving Tithes 
from them all, not as a Maintenance, which Melchiſedec needed not, but as a 
ſion of Homage and Subjection to their King and Prieſt : wheras Miniſters bear 
not the Perſon of Chriſt in his Prieſthood or Kingſhip, bleſs not as he bleſſes, 
are not by their Bleſſing greater than Abraham ; and all the Faithful with them— 
. ſelves included in him, cannot both give and take Tithes in Abrehbam, cannot 
claim to themſelves that ſign of our Allegiance due only to our Eternal King 
and Prieſt, cannot therfore derive Tithes from Melcbiſedec. Laitly, Thc 
eighth Verſe hath thus; Here Men that die receive Tithes : There he received 
them, of whom it is witneſſed that he livetb. Which words intimate, that as he 
oller*d himſelf once for us, ſo he received once of us in Abraham, and in that 
place the typical acknowledgment of our Redemption : which had it been a 
perpetual annuity to Chriſt, by him claim'd as his due, Levi mutt have paid 
it yearly, as well as then, Ver. 9. and our Miniſters ought till, to ſome 
Melchiſedec or other, as well now as they did.in Abraham. But that Chriſt nc- 
ver claim'd any ſuch Tenth as his annual Due, much leis reſign'd it to the Mi- 
niſters, his ſo officious Receivers, without exprets Commiſſion or Aſſignment, 
1 will be yet clearer as we proceed. Thus much may at length aſſure us, that 
this Example of Abrabam and Melchiſedec, though I ſee of late they build 
molt upon it, can fo little be the ground of any Law to us, that it will not 
ſo much avail them as to the Authority of an Example. Of like imperti— 
nence is that Exainple of Jacob, Gen. 28. 22, who of his free choice, not en- 
join'd by any Law, vow'd the Tenth of all chat God ſhould give him: which, 
tor aught appears to the contrary, he vow'd as a thing no leis indifferent be- 
fore his Vow, than the foregoing part therof: That the Stone which he had 
{et there for a Pillar, ſhould be God's Houſe. And to whom vow'd he this 
Tenth, but to God? Not to any Prieſt, for we read of none to him * 
than 
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thin himſelf : and to God, no doubt, but he paid what he vow'd, both in the 
building of that Bethel, with other Altars elſewhere, and the expence of his con- 
tinual Sacrifices, which none but he hada right to offer. However therfore he paid 
his Tenth, it could in no likelihood, unleſs by ſuch an occaſion as befel his Grand- 
father, be to any Prieſt. But, ſay they, All the Tithe of the Land, whether of the Seed 
of the Land, or of the Fruit of the Tree, is the Lord's, holy unto the Lord, Lev. 47. 
30. And this before it was given to the Levites; therfore ſince they ceas'd. No 
queſtion 3 For the whole Earth is the Lord's, and the Fulneſs therof, Pſal. 24. 1. 
and the Light of Nature ſhews us no lefs : But that the Tenth is his more 
than the reſt, how know I, but as he ſo declares it? He declares it ſo here, of 
the Land of Canaan only, as by all Circumſtance appears, and paſſes, by 
Deed of Gift, this Tenth to the Levite; yet fo as offer'd to him firſt a Heave- 
offering, and conſecrated on his Altar, Numb. 18, all which I had as little 
known, but by that Evidence. The Levites are ceas'd, the Gift returns to 
the Giver. How then can we know that he hath given it to any other? Or 
how can theſe Men preſume to take it unoffer'd firſt to God, unconſecrated, 
without another clear and expreis Donation, wherof they ſhew no Evidence 
or Writing? Beſides, he hath now alienated that holy Land; who can war- 
rantably affirm, that he hath ſince hallow'd the Tenth of this Land, which none 
but God hath Power to do or can warrant ? Their laſt Proof they cite out of the 
Goſpel, which makes as little lor them, Mat. 23. 23. where our Saviour de- 
nouncing Woe to the Scribes and Phariſces, who paid Tithe fo exactly, and 
omitted weighticr Matters, tells them, that theſe they ought to have done, 


that is, to have paid Tithes. For our Saviour ſpake then to thoſe who ob- 


ſerv'd the Law of Maſes, which was yet not fully abrogated, till the deſtruc- 
tion of the Temple. And by the way here we may obſerve, out of their 
own proof, that the Scribes and Phariſces, though then chief Teachers of 
the People, ſuch at leaſt as were not Levites, did not take Tithes, but paid 
them: So much lets covetous were the Scribes and Phariſees in thoſe worſt 
times than ours at this day. This is jo apparent to the Reformed Divines of 
other Countries, that when any one of ours hath attempted in Latin to main- 
tuin this Argument of Tithes, though a Man would think they might ſuffer 
him without oppoſition, in a point equally tending to the advantage of all 
Miniſters, yet they forbear not to oppoſe him, as in a Doctrine not fit to paſs 
unoppogd under the Goſpel, Which ſhews the Modeſty, the Contentedneſs 
of thoſe Foreign Paſtors, with the Maintenance given them, their Sincerity 
alſo in the Truth, though leſs gainful, and the Avarice of ours ; who through 
the love of their old Papiſtical Tithes, conſider not the weak Arguments, or 
rather Conjectures and Surmiſes which they bring to defend them. On the 
other ide, although it be ſufficient to have prov'd in general the aboliſhing 
of Tithes, as part of the Judaical or Ceremonial Law, which is aboliſh'd all, 
as well that before, as that after Moſes ; yet I ſhall further prove them abro- 
gated by an exprets Ordinance of the Goſpel, tounded not on any Type, or 
that Municipal Law of Maſes, but on moral and general Equity, given us in 
ſtead : 1 Cor. 9. 13, 14. Know ye not, that they who miniſter about boly things, 
live of the things of the Temple; and they which wait at the Altar, are partakers 
with the Altar ? So alſo the Lord hath ordain'd, that they who preach the Goſpel, 
ſfp3u'd live of the Goſpel. He faith not, ſhould live on things which were of the 
Temple, or of the Altar, of which were Tithes, for that had given them a clear 
Title: but abrogating that former Law of Maſes, which determin'd what 


and how much, by a later Ordinance of Chriſt, which leaves the what and 


how much indefinite and free, ſo it be ſufficient to live on: he ſaith, The Lord 
bath ſo ordain*d, that they who preach the Goſpel, ſhould live of the Goſpel ; which 
hath neither Temple, Altar, nor Sacrifice: Heb. 7. 13. for be of whom theſe 
things are ſpoken, pertaineth to another Tribe, of which no Man gave attendance at 
the Altar : His Miniſters thtrfore cannot thence have Tithes. And where the 
Lord hath ſo ordain'd, we may find caſily in more than one Evangeliſt : Luke 
10. 7, 8. In the ſame houſe remain, eating and drinking ſuch things as they give: 


bor the Labourer is worthy of his hire, &c. Ana into whatſoever City you enter, and 


they receive you, eat ſuch things as are ſet before you. To which Ordinance of 
Chriſt ir may ſeem likelieſt, that the Apoſtle refers us both here, and 1 Tm, 
5-18. where he cites this as the Saying of our Saviour, That the Labourer is worthy 
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conſiſting of many particular Churches compleat in themſelves, gather'd not 
by Compulſion, or the accident of dwelling nigh together, but by free Con- 
ſent, chuſing both their particular Church and their Church-Officers. Where- 
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of his hire. And both by this place of Luke, and that of Mat. 10. 9, 10, 11, it ei. 
dently appears that our Saviour ordain'd no certain Maintenance for his A 0. 
ſtles or Miniſters, publicly orprivately, in Houſe or City receiv*d ; but that, whar. 
ever it were, which might ſuffice to live on: and this not commanded or propor- 
tion'd by Abrabam or by Moſes, whom he might eaſily have here cited, as his 
manner was, but declar'd only by a Rule of common Equity, which proportions 
the Hire as well to the Ability of him who gives, as to the labour of him uh 
receives, and recommends him only as worthy, not inveſts him with a leo] 
Right. And mark wheron he grounds this his Ordinance ;z not on a perpe. 
tual Right of Tithes from Melchiſedec, as Hirelings pretend, which he never 
claim'd, either for himſelf, or for his Miniſters, but on the plain and com- 
mon equity of rewarding the Labourer; worthy fometimes of ſingle, ſometimes 
of double Honour, not proportionable by Tithes. And the Apoſtle in this 
forecited Chapter to the Corinthians, Ver. 11. affirms it to be no great 
Recompence, if carnal things be reap*d for ſpiritual ſown; but to mention 
Tithes, neglects here the fitteſt occaſion that could be offer'd him, and leaves 
the reſt free and undetermin'd. Certainly if Chriſt or his Apoſtles had ap- 
prov'd of Tithes, they would have, either by Writing or Tradition, recom- 
mended them to the Church; and that ſoon would have appear'd in the prac. 
tice of thoſe primitive and the next Ages. But for the firſt three hundred 
Years and more, in all the Eccleſiaſtical Story, I find no ſuch Doctrine or Ex. 
ample: though Error by that time had brought back again Prieſts, Altars and 
Oblations; and in many other Points of Religion had,miſerably judaiz'd the 
Church. So that the Defenders of Tithes, after a long pomp, and tedious 
preparation out of Heathen Authors, telling as that Tithes were paid to 
Hercules and Apollo, which perhaps was imitated from the Jews, and as it were 
beſpeaking our Expectation, that they will abound much more with Authorities 
out of Chriſtian Story, have nothing of general Approbation to begin with 
from the firſt three or four Ages, but that which abundantly ſerves to the 
Confutation of their Tithes; while they confeſs that Churchmen in thoſe 
Ages lived meerly upon tree-will Offerings. Neither can they ſay, that 
Tithes were not then paid for want of a civil Magiſtrate to ordain them, tor 
Chriſtians had then alſo Lands, and might give out of them what they pleav'd ; 
anc yet of Tithes then given we find no mention. And the firſt Chriſtian 
Emperors, who did all things as Biſhops advised them, ſupply'd what was 
wanting to the Clergy not out of Tithes, which were never motion'd, bur 
out of their own imperial Revenues ; as is manifeſt in Euſebius, Theodoret, 
and Sozomen, from Conſtantine to Arcadius. Hence thoſe ancienteſt reformed 
Churches of the MWaldenſes, if they rather continu'd not pure ſince the Apo- 
ſtles, deny'd that Tithes were to be given, or that they were ever given in 
the primitive Church, as appears by an ancient Tractate inſerted in the Bebe- 
mian Hiſtory. Thus far hath the Church been always, whether in her prime er 
in hex ancienteſt Reformation, from the approving of Tithes : nor without 
Reaſon; for they might eafily perceive that Tithes were fitted to the Jets 
only, a national Church of many incompleat Synagogues, uniting the Ac: 
compliſhment of divine Worſhip in one Temple; and the Levites there had 
their Tithes paid where they did their bodily Work ; ro which a particular 
Tribe was ſet apart by divine Appointment, not by the People's Election: but 
the Chriſtian Church is univerſal;- not ty'd to Nation, Dioceſs, or Pariſh, but 


as if Tithes be ſet up, all theſe Chriſtian Privileges will be diſturb'd and ſoon 
loſt, and with them Chriſtian Liberty. | 

The firſt Authority which, our Adverlaries bring, after - thoſe fabulous Apo- 
ſtolic Canons, which they dare not inſiſt upon, is a provincial Council held at 
Cullen, where they voted Tithes to be God's Rent, in the Year three hundred 
fifty ſix; at the ſame time perhaps when the three Kings reign'd there, and 
of like Authority. For to what purpoſe do they bring theſe trivial Teſtimo- 
nies, by which they - might as well prove Altars, Candles at noon, and the 
greateſt part of thoſe Superſtitions fetch'd from Paganiſm or Jereiſin, which 
the Papiſt, inveigled by this fond Argument of Antiquity, retains to this oy 4 
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To what purpoſe thoſe Decrees of I know not what Biſhops, to a Parlament 
and People who have thrown out both Biſhops and Altars, and promis'd all 
Reformation by the Word of God ? And that Altars brought Tithes hither, 
as one Corruption begot another, is evident by one of thoſe Queſtions which 
the Monk Auſſ in propounded to the Pope, concerning thoſe things, which by Of- 
ferings of the faithſul came to the Altar 3 as Beda writes, J. 1. c. 27. If then by 
theſe Teſtimonies we muſt have Tithes continu'd, we muſt again have Altars. 
Of Fathers, by cuſtom ſo calPd, they quote Ambroſe, Auguſtin, and ſome 
other ceremonial Doctors of the ſame Leven: whoſe Aſſertion, without 

rtinent Scripture, no reformed Church can admit; and what they vouch 
is founded on the Law of Moſes, with which, every where pitifully miſtaken, 
they again incorporate the Goſpel ; as did the reſt alſo of thoſe titular Fa- 
thers, perhaps an Age or two before them, by many Rites and Ceremonies, 
both Jewifſ and Heatbeniſb, introduc'd; wherby thinking to gain all, they 
loft all: and inſtead of winning Fews and Pagans to be Chriſtians, by too 
much condeſcending they turn'd Chriſtians into Fews, and Pagans. To heap 
ſuch unconvincing Citations as theſe in Religion, wherof the Scripture only 1s 
our Rule, argues not much Learning nor Judgment, but the loſt Labour of 
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much unprofitable reading. And yet a late hot Queriſt for Tithes, whom pn. 


ve may know by his Wit's lying ever beſide him in the Margin, to be ever be- 
fide his Wits in the Text, a fierce Reformer once, now rankled with a con- 
truy heat, would ſend us back, very reformedly indeed, to learn Reforma- 
tion from Tyndarus and Rebuffus, two canonical Promoters. They produce 
next the ancient Conſtitutions of this Land, Saxon Laws, Edicts of Kings, 
and their Councils, from Athelſtan, in the year nine hundred twenty eight, 
that Tithes by Statute were paid: and might produce from Ina, above two 
hundred years before, that Romeſcot or Peter's Penny, was by as good Sta- 
tute Law paid to the Pope; from ſeven hundred twenty five, and almoſt as 
long continu'd, And who knows not that this Law of Tithes was enacted by 
thoſe Kings and Barons upon the opinion they had of their divine Right ? as 
the very Words import of Edward the Confeſſor, in the cloſe of that Law: 
For ſo bleſſed Auſtin preach'd and taught ; meaning the Monk, who firſt brought 
the Romiſh Religion in England from Gregory the Pope. And by the way I 
add, that by theſe Laws, imitating the Law of Moſes, the third part of 
Tithes only was the Prieſt's due; the other two were appointed for the 
Poor, and to adorn or repair Churches; as the Canons of Ecbert and Elfric 
witnels: Concil. Brit, It then theſe Laws were founded upon the Opinion of 
divine Authority, and that Authority be found miſtaken and erroneous, as hath 
been fully manifeſted, it follows, that theſe Laws fall of themſelves with their 
falſe Foundation, But with what Face or Conſcience can they alledge Moſes, 
or theſe Laws for Tithes, as they now enjoy or exact them? wherof Moſes 
oritains the Owner, as we heard before, the Stranger, the Fatherleſs, and the 
Widow, Partakers with the Levite and theſe Fathers which they cite, and 
theſe though Romiſh rather than Engliþ Laws, allotted both to Prieſt and 
Biſhop the third part only. But theſe our Proteſtant, theſe our new reformed 
Engliſh Preſbyterian Divines, againſt their own cited Authors, and to the 
ſhame of their pretended Reformation, would engroſs to themſelves all 
Tithes by Statute z and ſupported more by their wiltu! Obſtinacy and Deſire 
of filthy Lucre, than by theſe both inſufficient, and impertinent Authorities, 
would periuade a Chriſtian Magiſtracy and Parlament, whom we truſt God 
hath reſtor'd for a happier Reformation, to impoſe upon us a Judaical Cere- 
monial Law, and yet from that Law to be more irregular and unwarrantable, 
more complying with a covetous Clergy, than any of thoſe Popiſh Kings and 
Parlaments alledg'd. Another ſhift they have to plead, that Tithes may be 
moral as well as the Sabbath, a tenth of Fruits as well as a ſeventh of Days: 
I anſwer, that the Prelates who urge this Argument have leaſt reaſon to it, 
denying Morality in the Sabbath, and therin better agreeing with Reformed 
Churches abroad than the reſt of our Divines. As therfore the ſeventh day 
is not moral, but a convenient Recourſe of Worſhip in fit ſeaſon, wherher ſe- 
venth or other number; ſo neither is the tenth of our Goods, but only a con- 
venient Subſiſtence, morally due to Miniſters. The laſt and loweſt ſort of their 
Arguments, that Men purchas'd not their Tithe With their Land, and ſuch 
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of his hire. And both by this place of Luke, and that of Mar. 10. 9, 10, 11. it e. 4 
dently appears that our Saviour ordain'd no certain Maintenance for his Ang. 
ſtles or Miniſters, publicly orprivately, in Houle or City receiv*d but that, whar. 
ever it were, which might ſuffice to live on: and this not commanded or propor- 
tion'd by Abrabam or by Moſes, whom he might eaſily have here cited, as hi; 
manner was, but declar*d only by a Rule of common Equity, which proportion 
the Hire as well to the Ability of him who gives, as to the labour of him wk, 
receives, and recommends him only as worthy, not inveſts him with a leo! 
oh Right. And mark wheron' he grounds this his Ordinance ; not on a perpe. 
- tual Right of Tithes from Melchiſedec, as Hirelings pretend, which he never 
| claim'd, either for himſelf, or for his Miniſters, but on the plain and com. 
mon equity of rewarding the Labourer; worthy fometimes of ſingle, fometim:s 
of double Honour, not proportionable by Tithes. - And the Apoſtle in this 
forecited Chapter to the Corinthians, Ver. 11. affirms it to be no great 
Recompence, if carnal things be reap*d for ſpiritual fown ; but to mention 
Tithes, neglects here the fitteſt occaſion that could be offer'd him, and leave 
the reſt free and undetermin'd. Certainly if Chriſt or his Apoitles had ap- 
prov'd of Tithes, they would have, either by Writing or Tradition, recon. - 
mended them to the Church; and that ſoon would have appear'd in the prac- 
tice of thoſe primitive and the next Ages. But for the firſt three hundred 
Years and more, in all the Eccleſtaſtical Story, I find no ſuch Doctrine or Ex. 
ample: though Error by that time had brought back again Prieſts, Altars and 


- Oblations; and in many other Points of Religion had, miſerably judaiz'd the 
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Church. So that the Defenders of Tithes, after a long pomp, and tedious 


preparation out of Heathen Authors, telling us that Tithes were paid to 
Hercules and Apollo, which perhaps was imitated from the Jews, and as it were 
beſpeaking our Expectation, that they will abound much more with Authorities 
out of Chriſtian Story, have nothing of general Approbation to begin with 
from the firſt three or four Ages, but that which abundantly ſerves to the 
Confutation of their Tithesz; while they confeſs that Churchmen in thode 
Ages liv'd meerly upon free-will Offerings. Neither can they ſay, that 
Tithes were not then paid for want of a civil Magiſtrate to ordain them, tor 
Chriſtians had then alto Lands, and might give out of them what they plead ; 
anck yet of Tithes then given we find no mention. And the firit Chriſtian 
Emperors, who did all things as Biſhops adviyd them, ſupply'd what was 
wanting to the Clergy not out of Tithes, which were never motion'd, bur 
out of their own imperial Revenues ; as is manifeſt in Euſebius, Theodoret, 
and Sozomen, from Conſtantine to Arcadius. Hence thoſe ancienteſt reformed 
Churches of the /Yaldenſes, it they rather continu'd not pure ſince the Apo- 
ſtles, deny*d that Tithes were to be given, or that they were ever given in 
the primitive Church, as appears by an ancient Tractate inferted in the Babe- 
mian Hiſtory, Thus far hath the Church been always, whether in her prime er 
in hex ancienteſt Reformation, from the approving of Tithes : nor without 
Reaſon ; for they might eaſily perceive that Tithes were fitted to the Je. 
only, a national Church of many incompleat Synagogues, uniting the Ac: 
compliſhment of divine Worſhip in one Temple; and the Levites there had 
their Tithes paid where they did their bodily Work ; ro which a particular 
Tribe was ſet apart by divine Appointment, not by the People's Election: but 
the Chriſtian Church is univerſal; not ty'd to Nation, Dioceſs, or Pariſh, but 
. conſiſting of many particular Churches compleat in themſelves, gather'd no- 
by Compulſion, or the accident of dwelling nigh together, but by tree Con- 
ſent, chuſing both their particular Church and their Church-Officers. Where: 
as if Tithes be ſet up, ah theſe Chriſtian Privileges will be diſturb'd and ſoon 
loſt, and with them Chriſtian Liberty. | 
The firſt Authority which, our Adverſaries bring, after thoſe ſabulous Apo- 
ſtolic Canons, which they dare not inſiſt upon, is a provincial Council held at 
Cullen, where they voted Tithes to be God's Rent, in the Year three hundred 
fifty ſix; at the ſame time perhaps when the three Kings reign'd there, and 
> of like Authority, For to what purpoſe do they bring theſe trivial Teſtimo- 
. nies, by which they might as well prove Altars, Candles at noon, and the 
greateſt part of thoſe Superſtitions fetch'd from Paganiſm or Feri, V hich 
the Papiſt, inveigled by this fond Argument of Antiquity, retains to this or 
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To what purpoſe thoſe Decrees of I know not what Biſhops, to a Parlament 
and People who have thrown out both Biſhops and Altars, and promis'd all 
Reformation by the Word of God ? And that Altars brought Tithes hither, 
1s one Corruption begot another, is evident by one of thoſe Queſtions which 
the Monk Ain propounded to the Pope, concerning thoſe things, which by Of- 
lerings of the faithſul came to the Altar as Beda writes, J. 1. c. 27, If then by 
Theſe Teſtimonies we mult have Tithes continu'd, we muſt again have Altars. 
Of Fathers, by cuſtom ſo calPd, they quote Ambroſe, Auguſtin, and ſome 
other ceremonial Doctors of the ſame Leven: whoſe Aſſertion, without 
pertinent Scripture, no reformed Church can admit; and what they vouch 
founded on the Law of Moſes, with which, every where pitifully miſtaken, 
they again incorporate the Goſpel ; as did the reſt alſo of thoſe titular Fa- 
thers, perhaps an Age or two before them, by many Rites and Ceremonies, 
both Jewiſh and Heathenifſh, introduc'd; wherby thinking to gain all, they 
loft all: and inſtead of winning Jews and Pagans to be Chriſtians, by too 
much condeſcending they turn*d Chriſtians into Jets, and Pagans. To heap 
ſuch unconvincing Citations as theſe in Religion, wherof the Scripture only 1s 
our Rule, argues not much Learning nor Judgment, but the loſt Labour of 
much unprofitable reading, And yet a late hot Queriſt for Tithes, whom p,,,,,, 
ve may know by his Wit's lying ever beſide him in the Margin, to be ever be- 
{ide his Wits in the Text, a fierce Reformer once, now rankled with a con- 
truy heat, would ſend us back, very reformedly indeed, to learn Reforma- 
tion from Tyndarus and Rebuffus, two canonical Promoters. They produce 
next the ancient Conſtitutions of this Land, Saxon Laws, Edicts of Kings, 
and their Councils, from Albelſtan, in the year nine hundred twenty eight, 
that Tithes by Statute were paid: and might produce from Ina, above two 
hundred years before, that Remeſcot or Peter's Penny, was by as good Sta- 
tute Law paid to the Pope; from ſeven hundred twenty five, and almoſt as 
long continu*'d, And who knows not that this Law of Tithes was enacted by 
thoſe Kings and Barons upon the opinion they had of their divine Right? as 
the very Words import of Edward the Confeſſor, in the cloſe of that Law: 
For ſo bleſſed Auſtin preach*d and taught ; meaning the Monk, who firſt brought 
the Romiſb Religion in England from Gregory the Pope. And by the way I 
ad, that by theſe Laws, imitating the Law of Moſes, the third part of 
Tithes only was the Pricil's due; the other two were appointed for the 
Poor, and to adorn or repair Churches; as the Canons of Eclert and Elfric 
witncls : Concil. Brit, It then theſe Laws were founded upon the Opinion of 
divine Authority, and that Authority be found miſtaken and erroneous, as hath 
been fully manitelted, it follows, that theſe Laws fall of themſelves with their 
falſe Foundation, But with what Face or Conſcience can they alledge Moſes, 
or thete Laws for Tithes, as they now enjoy or exact them? wherof Moſes 
ordluins the Owner, as we heard before, the Stranger, the Fatherleſs, and the 
Widow, Partakers with the Levite and theſe Fathers which they cite, and 
theſe though Romiſb rather than Englih Laws, allotted both to Prieſt and 
B:ſhop the third part only. But theſe our Proteſtant, theſe our new reformed 
Engliſh Preſbyterian Divines, againſt their own cited Authors, and to the 
thame of their pretended Reformation, would engroſs to themſelves all 
Tithes by Statute 3 and ſupported more by their wiltu! Obſtinacy and Deſire 
of filthy Lucre, than by theſe both inſufficient, and impertinent Authorities, 
would periuade a Chriſtian Magiſtracy and Parlament, whom we truſt God 
hath reſtor'd for a happier Reformation, to impoſe upon us a Judaical Cere- 
monial Law, and yet from that Law to be more irregular and unwarrantable, 
more complying with a covetous Clergy, than any of thoſe Popy/h Kings and 
Parlaments alledg'd. Another ſhift they have to plead, that Tithes may be 
moral as well as the Sabbath, a tenth of Fruits as well as a ſeventh of Days: 
I anſwer, that the Prelates who urge this Argument have leaſt reaſon to it, 
denying Morality in the Sabbath, and therin better agreeing with Reformed 
Churches abroad than the reſt of our Divines. As therfore the ſeventh day 
is not moral, but a convenient Recourſe of Worſhip in fit ſeaſon, whether ſe- 
venth or other number; ſo neither is the tenth of our Goods, but only a con- 
venient Subſiſtence, morally due to Miniſters. The laſt and loweſt ſort of their 
Arguments, that Men purchas'd not their Tithe with their Land, and ſuch 
Vo I. I. D d d d like 
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like Pettifoggery, I omit; as refuted ſufficiently by others: I omit alſo the 
violent and irreligious Exactions, related no leſs credibly ; their ſeizing * 
Pots and Pans from the Poor, who have as good right to Tithes as thy, 
from ſome, the very Beds; their ſuing and impriſoning; worſe than when 
the Canon Law was in force; worſe than when thoſe wicked Sons of . 
were Prieſts, whoſe manner was thus to ſeize their pretended prieſtly Due 1, 
force; 1 Sam, 2. 12, &c. Whereby Men abhorr'd the Offering of the Tard. An 
it may be fear'd that many will as much abhor the Goſpel, if ſuch Violenc. 
as this be ſuffer'd in her Miniſters, and in that which they alſo pretend to b 
the Offering of the Lord. For thoſe Sons of Belial within ſome Limits my. 
ſeizure of what they knew was their own by an undoubted Law]; but theg. 
from whom there is no Sanctuary, ſeize out of Mens Grounds, out of Mess 
Houſes, their other Goods of double, ſometimes of treble value, for thu 
which, did not Covetouſneſs and Rapine blind them, they know to be not thei; 
own by the Goſpel which they preach, Of ſome more tolerable than the. 
thus ſeverely God hath ſpoken ; 1/a. 46. 10, &c. They are greedy digs; Ilena 
look to their own way, every one for his gain, from his quarter. With what Anger 
then will he judge them who ſtand not looking, but under colour of a Gyn. 
Right, fetch by Force that which is not their own, taking his Name nor in 
vain, but in violence? Nor content, as Gehazi was, to make a cunning, bur | 
conſtrain'd Advantage of what their Maſter bids them give freely, how dun 
they but return ſmitten, worſe than that ſharking Miniſter, with a ſpiritual 
Leproſy? And yet they cry out Sacrilege, that Men will not be gull'} au 
baffl'd the tenth of their eſtates, by giving credit to frivolous Pretences of di. 
vine Right, Where did God ever clearly declare to all Nations, or ina! 
Lands, (and none but Fools part with their Eſtates without cleareſt Evidence, 
on bare Suppoſals and Preſumptions of them who are the Gainers therby) 
that he requir*d the tenth as 7 wk to him or his Son perpetually and in 4 
places? Where did he demand it, that we might certainly know, as in a 
claims of temporal Right is juſt and reaſonable ? or it demanded, where di 
he aſſign it, or by what evident conveyance to Miniſters ? Unleſs they can de- 
monſtrate this by more than Conjectures, their Title can be no better to 
Tithes than the Title of Gehazi was to thoſe things which by abuling liz 
Maſter's name he rook'd from Naaman. Much leſs where did he command 
that Tithes ſhould be fetch'd by force, where left not under the Goſpel, what- 
ever his Right was, to the Freewill-offerings of Men? Which is the greater 
Sacrilege, to belye divine Authority, to make the name of Chriſt acceflory to 
Violence, and robbing him of the very Honour which he aim'd at in beſtowing 
freely the Goſpel, to commit Simony and Rapine, both ſecular and eccleſiaſli. 
cal; or on the other ſide, not to give up the tenth of Civil Right and Propric- 
ty to the Tricks and Impoſtures of 8 contrived with all the Arr 
and Argument that their Bell ies can invent or ſuggeſt ; yet fo ridiculous ani 
preſuming on the People's Dulneſs and Superſtition, as to think they prove the 
divine Right of their Maintenance by Abraham paying Tithes to Ae, 
whenas Melchiſedec in that paſſage rather gave Maintenance to Avraham; in 
whom all, both Prieſts and Miniſters as well as Lay-men, paid Tithes, not 
receiv*d them. And becaule I affirm'd above, beginning this firſt part ot my 
Diſcourſe, that God hath given to Miniſters of the Goſpel that Maintenance 
only which is juſtly given them, let us ſee a little what hath been thought 0: 
that other Maintenance beſides Tithes, which of all Proteſtants our E119 


Divines either only or moſt apparently both require and take, Thoſe we 


Fees for Chriſtenings, Marriages, and Burials: which, though Whoſo will 
may give freely, yet being not of Right, but of free Gift, if they be exact- 
ed or eſtabliſh*d, they become unjuſt to them who are otherwile maintain d 
and of ſuch evil note, that even the Council of Trent, J. 2. b. 240. makes 
them liable to the Laws againſt Simony, who take or demand Fees for the 
adminiſtring of any Sacrament : Che la finodo volendo levare gli abufi /. 
dotti, &c. And in the next Page, with like Severity, condemns the glving 
or taking for a Benefice, and the celebrating of Marriages, Chriſtenings, and 
Burials, for Fees exacted or demanded : nor counts it lefs Simeny to fell the 
Ground or Place of Burial, And in a State-Aſſembly at Orleans, 1501, * 
was decreed, Che non ſi poteſſe ger coſa alcuna, & c. p. 429. That nothing jou” 
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bs exacted for the adminiſtring of Sacraments, Burials, or any other ſpiritual Funfion. 
Thus much that Council, of all others the moſt Popiſh, and this Aſſembly 
of Papiſts, though, by their own Principles, in bondage to the Clergy, were 
induc'd, either by their own reafon and ſhame, or by the light of Reforma- 
nion then ſhining in upon them, or rather by the known Canons of many 
Councils and Synods long before, to condemn of Simony ſpiritual Fees de- 
manded. For if the Miniſter be maintain'd for his whole Miniſtty, why 
ſhould he be twice paid for any part thereof ? Why ſhould he, like a Ser- 
vant, ſeek Vails over and above his Wages ? As for Chriſtnings, either they 
themſelves call Men to Baptiſm, or Men of themſelves come: if Mini- 
ſters invite, how ill had it become John the Baptiſt to demand Fees for his 
baptizing, or Chrilt for his chriſtnings? Far leſs becomes it theſe now, with a 
greedinels lower than that of Tradeſmen calling Paſſengers to their Shop, and 
yet paid beforehand, to aſk again for doing that which thoſe their Founders 
did freely. If Men of themſelves come to be baptized, they are either 
brought by ſuch as already pay the Miniſter, or come to be one of his Diſci- 
ples and Maintainers: of whom to aſk a Fee as it were for entrance, is a 
piece of paultry craft or caution, befitting none but beggarly Artiſts, Burials 
and Marriages are ſo little to be any part of their Gain, that they who 
conſider well, may find them to be no part of their Function. At Burials 
their attendance they alledge on the Corps; all the Gueſts do as much unhir'd. 


But their Prayers at the Grave, ſuperſtitiouſly requir'd: yet if requir'd, their 


luſt periormance to the deceas'd of their own Flock. But the Funeral Sermon, 
at their choice, or if not, an occaſion offer*d them to preach out of ſeaſon, which 
is one part of their Office. But ſomething muſt be ſpoken in praiſe ; if 
due, their duty 3 if undue, their corruption: a peculiar Simony of our Di- 
vines in England only, But the ground 1s broken, and efpecially their un- 
righteous Poſſeſſion, the Chancel. To ſel! that, will not only raiſe up in judg- 
ment the Council of Jrent againſt them, but will loſe them the beſt Champion 
of Tithes, their zealous Antiquary, Sir Henty Spelman, who in a Book written 
to that purpoſe, by many cited Canons, and ſome even of times corrupteſt in 
the Church, proves that Fees exacted or demanded for Sacraments, Marriages, 
Burials, and eſpecially for interring, are wicked, accurſed, ſimoniacal and 
abominable : Ver thus is the Church, for all this noiſe of Reformation, left 
till unreform'd, by the cenſure of their own Synods, their own Favourers, 
a den of Thieves and Robbers. As for Marriages, that Miniſters ſhould 
meddle with them, as not ſanctify'd or legitimate, without their Celebration, I 
find no ground in Scripture either of Precept or Example. Lizkelieſt it is 
( which our Selden hath well obſerv'd, J. 2. c. 28. Ux. Eb.) that in imitation 
of Heathen Prieſts who were wont at Nuptials to uſe many Rites and 
Ceremonies, and eſpecially, judging, it would be profitable, and the in- 
create of their Authority, not to be Spectators only in buſineſs of ſuch con- 
cernment to the Life of Man, they inſinuated that Marriage was not holy 
without their Benediction, and for the better colour, made it a Sacrament ; 
being of it ſelf a Civil Ordinance, a houſhold Contract, a thing indifferent and 
lree to the whole race of Mankind, not as religious, but as Men: beſt, 


indeed, undertaken to religious ends, and as the Apoſtle faith, 1 Cor. 7. in 


the Lord. Yet not thertore invalid or unholy without a Miniſter and his 
pretended neceſſary hallowing, more than any other Act, Enterprize or Con- 
tract of civil Life, which ought all to be done alſo in the Lord and to his 
Glory: All which, no leſs than Marriage, were by the cunning of Prieſts here- 
tofore, as material to their Profit, tranſacted at the Altar. Our Divines de- 
ny it to be a Sacrament ; yet retain'd the Celebration, till prudently a late 
Parlament recover'd the Civil Liberty of Marriage from their incroachment, 
and transferr'd the ratifying and regiſtring therof from the Canonical Shop 
to the proper cognizance of Civil Magiſtrates. Seeing then, that God hath 
given to Miniſters under the Goſpel, that only which is juſtly given 


them, that is to ſay, a due and moderate Livelihood, the hire of their 


labour, and that the Heave-offering of Tithes 1s aboliſh'd with the 


Altar ; yea, though not aboliſh'd, yet lawleſs, as they enjoy them 
their Melchiſedechian Right alſo trivial and groundleſs, and both Tithes and 


Fees, if exacted or eſtabliſh'd, unjuſt and ſcandalous z we may hope, with 
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like Pettifoggery, I omit; as refuted ſufficiently by others: I omit alſo their 


violent and irreligious Exactions, related no leſs credibly ; their ſcizi 
Pots and Pans from the Poor, who have as good right to Tithes ag they ; 
from ſome, the very Beds; their ſuing and impriſoning; worſe than when 
the Canon Law was in force; worſe than when thoſe wicked Song of E 
were Prieſts, whoſe manner was thus to ſeize their pretended prieſtly Dye b 
force; 1 Sam, 2. 12, &c. Whereby Men abborr'd the Offering of the Lord. Ang 
it may be fear'd that many will as much abhor the Goſpel, if ſuch Violenc. 
as this be ſuffer'd in her Miniſters, and in that which they alſo pretend to b. 
the Offering of the Lord. For thoſe Sons of Belial within ſome Limits ma. 
ſeizure of what they knew was their own by an undoubted Law]; but theße 
from whom there is no Sanctuary, ſeize out of Mens Grounds, out of Men; 
Houſes, their other Goods of double, ſometimes of treble value, for that 
which, did not Covetouſneſs and Rapine blind them, they know to be not the;; 
own by the Goſpel which they preach. Of ſome more tolerable than the. 
thus ſeverely God hath ſpoken ; J. 46. 10, &c. They are greedy dogs; they al 
look to their own way, every one for his gain, from his quarter. With what Anger 
then will he judge them who ſtand not looking, but under colour of a divine 
Right, fetch by Force that which is not their own, taking his Name nor in 
vain, but in violence? Nor content, as Gehazi was, to make a cunning, but 
conſtrain'd Advantage of what their Maſter bids them give freely, how dan 
they but return ſmitten, worſe than that ſharking Miniſter, with a ſpirit, 
Leproſy? And yet they cry out Sacrilege, that Men will not be gulbd an 
baffl'd the tenth of their eſtates, by giving credit to frivolous Pretences of di. 
vine Right. Where did God ever clearly declare to all Nations, or in all 
Lands, (and none but Fools part with their Eſtates without cleareſt Evidence, 
on bare Suppoſals and Preſumptions of them who are the Gainers therby) 
that he requir'd the tenth as due to him or his Son perpetually and in a] 
places? Where did he demand it, that we might certainly know, as in all 
claims of temporal Right is juſt and reaſonable ? or if demanded, where di 
he aſſign it, or by what evident conveyance to Miniſters ? Unleſs they can de- 
monſtrate this by more than Conjectures, their Title can be no better to 
Tithes than the Title of Gebazi was to thoſe things which by abuling his 
Maſter's name he rook'd from Naaman. Much leſs where did he command 
that Tithes ſhould be fetch'd by force, where left not under the Goſpel, what- 
ever his Right was, to the Freewill-offerings of Men? Which is the greater 
Sacrilege, to belye divine Authority, to make the name of Chriſt acceſſory to 
Violence, and robbing him of the very Honour which he aim'd at in beſtowing 
freely the Goſpel, to commit Simony and Rapine, both ſecular and eccleſiaſti- 
cal; or on the other ſide, not to give up the tenth of Civil Right and Propric- 
ty to the Tricks and Impoſtures of Clergy- men, contriv*d with all the Art 
and Argument that their Bellies can invent or ſuggeſt ; yet fo ridiculous and 
preſuming on the People's Dulneſs and Superſtition, as to think they prove the 
divine Right of their Maintenance by Abraham paying Tithes to Melchiſcdee, 
whenas Melchiſedec in that paſſage rather gave Maintenance to Abraham; in 
whom all, both Prieſts and Miniſters as well as Lay-men, paid Tithes, not 
receiv'd them. And becauſe I affirm'd above, beginning this firſt part of my 
Diſcourſe, that God hath given to Miniſters of the Goſpel that Maintenance 


ng of 


only which is juſtly given them, let us ſee a little what hath been thought 0: 


that other Maintenance beſides Tithes, which of all Proteſtants our EAI 
Divines either only or moſt apparently both require and take, Thole are 
Fees for Chriſtenings, Marriages, and Burials: which, though waolo wit 
may give freely, yet being not of Right, but of free Gift, if they be exact- 
ed or eſtabliſh'd, they become unjuſt to them who are otherwiſe maintain d; 
and of ſuch evil note, that even the Council of Trent, J. 2. P. 240. makes 
them liable to the Laws againſt Simony, who take or demand Fees for th: 
adminiſtring of any Sacrament : Che la finodo volendo levare gli abyſs mir 
dotti, &c. And in the next Page, with like Severity, condemns the giving 
or taking for a Benefice, and the celebrating of Marriages, Chriſtenings, and 
Burials, for Fees exacted or demanded : nor counts it leſs Simony to ſell the 
Ground or Place of Burial. And in a State-Aſſembly at Orleans, 1561, K 
was decreed, Che non ſi poteſſe eſſiger coſa alcuna, &c. p. 429. That nuibing ne 
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be exafed for the adminiſtring of Sacraments, Burials, or any other ſpiritual Funfion . 
Thus much that Council, of all others the moſt Popiſh, and this Aſſembly 
of Papiſts, though, by their own Principles, in bondage to the Clergy, were 
induc'd, either by their own reaſon and ſhame, or by the light of Reforma- 
tion then ſhining in upon them, or rather by the known Canons of many 
Councils and Synods long before, to condemn of Simony ſpiritual Fees de- 
manded. For if the Miniſter be maintain'd for his whole Miniſtty, why 
ſhould he be twice paid for any part thereof ? Why ſhould he, like a Ser- 
vant, ſeek Vails over and above his Wages ? As for Chriſtnings, either they 
themſelves call Men to Baptiſm, or Men of themſelves come: if Mini- 
ſters invite, how ill had it become John the Baptiſt to demand Fees for his 
baptizing, Or Chriſt for his chriſtnings ? Far leſs becomes it theſe now, with a 
greedinels lower than that of Tradeſmen calling Paſſengers to their Shop, and 
yet paid beforehand, to aſk again for doing that which thoſe their Founders 
did freely. If Men of themſelves come to be baptized, they are cither 
brought by ſuch as already pay the Miniſter, or come to be one of his Diſci- 
les and Maintainers: of whom to aſk a Fee as it were for entrance, is a 
piece of paultry craft or caution, befitting none but beggarly Artiſts, Burials 
and Marriages are ſo little to be any part of their Gain, that they who 
conſider well, may find them to be no part of their Function. At Burials 

their attendance they alledge on the Corps; all the Gueſts do as much unhir'd. 
But their Prayers at the Grave, ſuperſtitiouſly requir'd: yet if requir'd, their 
Jaſt periormance to the deceas'd of their own Flock. But the Funeral Sermon, 
at their choice, or if not, an occaſion offer*d them to preach out of ſeaſon, which 
is one part of their Office. But ſomething muſt be ſpoken in praiſe ; if 
due, their duty; if undue, their corruption: a peculiar Simony of our Di- 
vines in England only, But the ground 1s broken, and eſpecially their un- 
righteous Poſſeſſion, the Chance], To ſell that, will not only raiſe up in judg- 
ment the Council of Frent againſt them, but will loſe them the beſt Champion 
of Tithes, their zealous Antiquary, Sir Henry Spelman, who in a Book written 
to that purpoſe, by many cited Canons, and ſome even of times corrupteſt in 
the Church, proves that Fees exacted or demanded for Sacraments, Marriages, 
Burials, and eſpecially for interring, are wicked, accurſed, ſimoniacal and 
abominable : Yet thus is the Church, for all this noiſe of Reformation, left 
ſtill unreform'd, by the cenſure of their own Synods, their own Favourers, 


meddle with them, as not ſanctify'd or legitimate, without their Celebration, I 
find no ground in Scripture either of Precept or Example. Likelieſt it is 
( which our Selden hath well obſerv'd, J. 2. c. 28. Us. Eb.) that in imitation 
of Heathen Prieſts who were wont at Nuptials to uſe many Rites and 
Ceremonies, and eſpecially, judging it would be profitable, and the in- 
creaſe of their Authority, not to be Spectators only in buſineſs of ſuch con- 
cernment to the Life of Man, they inſinuated that Marriage was not holy 
without their Benediction, and for the better colour, made it a Sacrament z 
being of it ſelf a Civil Ordinance, a houſhold Contract, a thing indifferent and 
free to the whole race of Mankind, not as religious, but as Men: beſt, 
indeed, undertaken to religious ends, and as the Apoſtle faith, 1 Cor. 7. in 
the Lord, Yet not thertore invalid or unholy without a Miniſter and his 
pretended neceſſary hallowing, more than any other Act, Enterprize or Con- 
tract of civil Life, which ought all to be done alſo in the Lord and to his 
Glory : All which, no leſs than Marriage, were by the cunning of Prieſts here- 
tofore, as material to their Profit, tranſacted at the Altar. Our Divines de- 


Parlament recover'd the Civil Liberty of Marriage from their incroachment, 
and transferr'd the ratifying and regiſtring therof from the Canonical Shop 
to the proper cognizance of Civil Magiſtrates. Seeing then, that God hath 
given to Miniſters under the Goſpel, that only which is juſtly given 
them, that is to ſay, a due and moderate Livelthood, the hire of their 
labour, and that the Heave-offering of Tithes is aboliſh'd with the 
Altar; yea, though not aboliſh'd, yet lawleſs, as they enjoy them; 
their Melchiſedechian Right alſo trivial and groundleſs, and both Tithes and 
Fees, if exacted or eſtabliſh'd, unjuſt and ſcandalous; we may hope, with 
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a den of Thieves and Robbers. As for Marriages, that Miniſters ſhould 


ny it to be a Sacrament ; yet retain'd the Celebration, till prudently a late 
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them remov'd, to remove Hirelings in ſome good meaſure, whom theſe 
ting Baits, by Law eſpecially to be recover'd, allure into the Church. 
The next thing to be 6onſider'd in the maintenanance of Miniſters, js by 
whom it ſhould be given. Wherin though the Light of Reaſon might ſug. 
ciently inform us, it will be beſt to conſult the Scripture: Gal. 6, 6, Le! , 
that is taught in the word, communicate to bim that teacheth, in all geod thing: 
that is to ſay, in all manner of Gratitude, to his ability, 1 Cor. 9. 11. Je 
have ſown unto you ſpiritual things, is it a great malier if we reap your carnal 
things ? To whom therfore hath not been ſown, from him whertore ſhould be 
reap'd ? 1 Tim. 5. 17. Let the Elders that rule well, be counted worthy of dnl 
bonuur ; - eſpecially they who labour in word and dotirine. By theſe places we fee 
that Recompence was given either by every one in particular who had been in. 
ſtructed, or by them all in common, brought into the Church-Treaſury, and 
diſtributed to the Miniſters according to their ſeveral labours : and that was 
judg'd either by ſome extraordinary Perſon, as Timothy, who by the Apafltle 
was then left Evangeliſt at Epheſus, 2 Tim. 4. 5. or by ſome to whom the Church 
deputed that care. This is ſo agreeable to reaſon, and ſo clear, that any one 
may perceive what Iniquity and Violence hath prevail'd ſince in the Church, 
wherby it hath been ſo order'd that they alſo ſhall be compell'd to recompence 
the Parochial Miniſter, who neither choſe him for their Teacher, nor have 
receiv'd Inſtruction from him, as being either inſufficient, or not reſident, 
or inferior to whom they follow; wherin to bar them their Choice, is tr» 
violate Chriſtian Liberty. Our Law-books teſtiſy, that before the Ceunci! 
of Laleran, in the year 1179, and the fifth of our Henry 2. or rather before 
a decretal Epiſtle of Pope Innocent the Third, about 1200, and the firſt of 
King John, any Man might have given Tithes to what ſpiritual Penſon be would * 
and as the Lord Cece notes on that place, It it. part 2. that Lis decretal A 
not the Subjects of this Realm, but as it ſeen'd juſt and reaſonavle, The Pope 
took his reaſon rightly from the above-cited place, 1 Cor. 9. 11, but tally 
ſuppos'd every one to be inſtructed by his Pariſh-Prieſt, Whether this were 
then firſt fo decrced, or rather long before, as may ſeem by the Laws of Later 
and Canute, that Tithes were to be paid, not to whom he would that paid 
them, but to the Cathedral Church or the Pariſh Prieſt, it imports not; 
ſince the reaſon which they themſelves bring, built on falſe ſuppoſition, be- 
comes alike infirm and abſurd, that he ſhould reap from me, who tows not 
to me, be the cauſe either his defect, or my tree choice, But here it will be 
readily objected, What if they who are to be inſtructed be not able to main- 
tain a Miniſter, as in many Villages? I anſwer, that the Scripture ſhews in 
many places what ought to be done herein. Firſt I offer it to the reaſon of any 
Man, whether he think the knowledge of Chriſtian Religion harder than any 
other Art or Science to attain. I ſuppoſe he will grant that it is far eaſier, 
both of it felt, and in regard of God's aſſiſting Spirit, not particularly pro- 
mis'd us to the attainment of any other Knowledge, but of this only: ſince 
it was preach'd as well to the Shepherds of Bethlehem by Angels, as to the 
Eaſtern Wiſemen by that Star: and our Saviour declares himſelf anointed iO 
preach. the Goſpel to the poor, Luke 4. 18. then ſurely to their Capacity, 
They who after him firſt taught it, were otherwiſe unlearned Men: they 
who before Hus and: Luther firſt reform'd it, were for the meannets of their 
condition calPd, the poor Men of Lions: and in Flanders at this day, les guen-, 
which 1s toſay, Beggars. Therefore are the Scriptures tranflated into every 
vulgar Tongue, as being held in main matters of Belief and Salvation, Plain 
and caſy to the pooreſt : and ſuch no lefs than their Teachers have the pur!t 
to guide them in all Truth, Fob. 14. 26. and 16, 13. Hence we may con. 
clude, if Men be not all their life-time under a Teacher to learn Logic, na- 
tural Philoſophy, Ethics or Mathematics, which are more difficult, that ccr- 
tainly it is not neceſſary to the attainment of Chriſtian Knowledge that Men 
ſhould fit all their life long at the feet of a pulpited Divine; whale he, a Lollard 
indeed over his elbow-cuſhion, in almoſt the ſeventh part of forty or fiſty 
years teaches them ſcarce half the Principles of Religion; and his Sheep olt- 
times fit the while to as little purpoſe of benefiting as the Sheep in their Pee 
at Suthfield; and for the moſt part by fame Simeny or other, bought and 
to.d like them: or if this Compariſon be too low, like thoſe Women, 1 Hou . 
: 3 
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4. 7. Ever learning and never allaining z yet not ſo much through their own fault, 
as through the unſkilful and immethodical teaching of their Paſtor, teaching 
kere and there at random out of this or that Text, as his eaſe or fancy, and 
oft-times as his ſtealth guides him. Seeing then that Chriſtian Religion may 
be ſo eaſily attain'd, and by meaneſt Capacities, it cannot be much difficult 
to find ways, both how the poor, yea all Men may be ſoon taught what is to 
be known of Chriſtianity, and they who teach them, recompenc'd. Firſt, if 
Miniſters of their own accord, who pretend that they are call'd and ſent to 
preach the Goſpel, thoſe eſpecially who have no particular Flock, would 
imitate our Saviour and his Diſciples who went preaching through the Villa- 
ges, not only through the Cities, Matth. 9. 35. Mark 6. 6. Luke 13. 22. 
s 8. 25. and there preach'd to the poor as well as to the rich, looking for 
no recompence but in Heaven: John 4. 38, 36. Look on the fields, for they are 
tehite already to Harveſt : and be that reapeth, receiveth wages, and gathereth 
fruit unto Life eternal, This was their Wages, But they will toon reply, we our 
ſelves have not wherwithal ; who ſha!] bear the Charges of our Journey? To 
whom it may as ſoon be anſwer'd, that in likelihood they are not poorer than 
they who did thus; and if they have not the fame Faith which thole Diſciples 
had to truſt in God and the Promiſe of Chriſt for their Maintenance as they did, 
and yet intrude into the Miniſtry without any livelihood of their own, they 
caſt themſelves into milerable hazard or temptation, and oft-times into a 
more miſerable neceſſity, either to ſtarve, or to picaſe their Paymaſters ra- 
ther than God; and give Men juſt cauſe to ſuſpect, that they came neither 
call'd nor ſent from above to preach the Word, but from below, by the in- 
ſtinct of their own hunger, to feed upon the Church. Yet grant it needful 
toallow them both the Charges of their Journey and the Hire of their Labour, 
it will belong next to the Charity of richer Congregations, where moſt com- 
monly they abound with Teachers, to ſend ſome of their number to the Vil- 
lages round, as the Apoſtles from Jeriſalem ſent Peter and John to the City 
and Villages of Samaria, As 8. 14, 25. or as the Church at Zeraſalem ſent 
Barnabas to Antioch, chap, 11. 22, and other Churches joining ſent Lute to 
travel with Paul, 2 Cor. 8. 19. though whether they had their Charges borne 
by the Church or no, it be not recorded. If it be objected that this itinerary 
preaching will not ſerve to plant the Goſpel in thoſe places, unleſs they who 
are ſeat, abide there ſome competent time; I anſwer, that if they ſtay there a 
year or two, which was the longeſt time uſually ſtaid by the Apoſtles in one 
place, it may ſuffice to teach them, who will attend and learn, all the Points 
of Religion neceſſary to Salvation; then ſorting them into ſeveral Congrega- 
tions of a moderate number, out of the ableſt and zealouſeſt among them 
to create Elders, who, exerciſing and requiring from themſelves what they 
have learn'd (for no Learning ts retain'd without conſtant exerciſe and me- 
thodical repetition) may teach and govern the reſt: and fo exhorted to 
continue faithful and ſtedfaſt, they may ſecurely be committed to the Provi- 
dence of God and the guidance of his holy Spirit, till God may offer ſome 
opportunity to viſit them again, and to confirm them : which when they have 
done, they have done as much as the Apoſtles were wont to do in propagating 
the Goſpel, As 14. 23. And when they had ordain'd them Elders in every Church, 
and bad proy'd with faſling, they commended them to the Lord, on «hom they be- 
liev'd. And in the fame Chapter, Verſ. 21, 22. When they had preach*d the 
Goſpel to that City, and had taught many, they returned again to Lyſtra, and to 
Iconium and Antioch, confirming the Souls of the Diſciples, and exhorting them to 
continue in the Faith. And Chap. 15. 36. Let us go again, and viſit our Bre- 
ren. And Verſ. 41. He went thorow Syria and Cilicia, confirming the Churches. 
To theſe I might add other helps, which we enjoy now, to make more eaſy 
the attainment of Chriſtian Religion by the meaneſt: the entire Scripture 
tranſlated into Engliſb with plenty of Notes; and ſomewhere or other, 
I truſt, may be found ſome wholeſome body of Divinity, as they call it, with- 
out School Terms and Metaphyſical Notions, which have obſcur'd rather than 
explain*d our Religion, and made it ſeem difficult without cauſe. Thus 
taught once for all, and thus now and then viſited and confirm'd, in the moſt 
(eſtitute and pooreſt places of the Land, under the Government of their own 
Elders performing all Miniſterial Offices among them, they may be Oy 
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to meet and edify one another whether in Church or Chappel, or, to fies 
them the trudging of many miles thither, nearer home, though in a Fai. 
or Barn, For notwithſtanding the gaudy Superſtition of ſome devoted sti 
ignorantly to 18 we may be well aſſur'd that he who diſdain'd n 
to be laid in a Manger, diſdains not to be preach'd in a Barn; and th; 
by ſuch meetings as theſe, being indeed moſt Apoſtolical and Primitive, du 
will in a ſhort time advance more in Chriſtian Knowledge and Reformation gt 
Life, than by the many years preaching of ſuch an Incumbent, I may fu, 
ſuch an Incubus oft-times, as will be meanly hir'd to abide long in (104 
places. They have this left perhaps to object further; that to ſend thus, au 
to maintain, though but for a year or two, Miniſters and Teachers in lever; 
places, would prove chargeable to the Churches, though in Towns and 
Cities round about, To whom again I anſwer, that it was not thought ſo by 
them who firſt thus propagated the Goſpel, though but few in number tous, 
and much leſs able to ſuſtain the Expence. Yet this Expence would be much 
leſs than to hire Incumbents, or rather Incumbrances, for life-time ; ard x 

reat means (which is the ſubject of this Diſcourſe) to diminith Hirelings, 
Bur be the Expence leſs or more, if it be found burdenſome to the Churclcs, 
they have in this Land an eaſy remedy in their recourſe to the Civil Migi- 
ſtrate z who hath in his hands the diſpoſal of no {mall Revenues, left per. 
haps anciently to ſuperſtitious, but meant undoubtedly to good and beft 
uſes; and therfore, once made public, appliable by the preſent Magiitrate 
to ſuch uſes as the Church, or ſolid Reaſon from whomſocver, Hall co- 
vince him to think beſt. And thoſe uſes may be, no doubt, much rather tian 
as Glebes and Augmentations are now beſtow'd, to grant ſuch requeils 33 
theſe of the Churches; or to erect in greater number all over the Lan: 
Schools, and competent Librarics to thoſe Schools, where Languages and Arts 
may be taught free together, without the neecdleſs, unprofitabic and jncon- 
venient removing to another place. So all the Land would be ſoon vetter 
civilized, and they who are taught freely at the public Coſt, might have their 
Education given them on this condition, that therewith content, they ſhould 
not gad for Preferment out of their own Country, but continue there thank- 


ful for what they receiv'd freely, beſtowing it as freely on their Country, 
- without ſoaring above the meanneſs. wherin they were born, But how they 


ſhall live when they are thus bred and diſmiſs'd, will be {till the ſluggiſh Ob- 
jection. To which is anſwer'd, that thoſe public Foundations may be ſo in- 
ſtituted, as the Youth therin may be at once brought up to a competence of 
Learning and to an honeſt Trade; and the hours of teaching fo order'd, as 
their ſtudy may be no hindrance to their labour or other calling. This was 
the breeding of St. Paul, though born of no mean Parents, a tree Citizen ol 
the Roman Empire: ſo little did his Trade debaſe him, that it rather eaavted 
him to uſe that magnanimity of preaching the Goſpel through 4/2 and 
Europe at his own charges. Thus thoſe Preachers among the poor Halden, the 
ancient ſtock of our Reformation, without theſe helps which I ſpeak ot, bred 


up themſelves in Trades, and eſpecially in Phyſic and Surgery, as well as in the 


ſtudy of Scripture (which is the only true Theology) that they might be no 
burden to the Church; and by the Example of Chriſt, might cure both 
Soul and Body, through induſtry joining that to the Miniltry, which he, 
Join'd to his by gift of the Spirit. Thus relates Peter Gilles in his Hiſtory 0! 
the Waldenſes in Piemont. But our Miniſters think ſcorn to ule a Trade, and 
count it the reproach of this Age, that Tradeſmen preach the Goſpel. It 
were to be wiſh'd they were all Tradeſmen ; they would not then ſo many 
of them, ſor want of another Trade, make a Trade of their preaching, : 
and yet they clamour that Tradeſmen preach ; and yet they preach, while they 
themſelves are the worſt Tradeſmen of all. As for Church-Edowincnts and 
Poſſeſſions, I meet with none conſiderable before Conſtantine, but the Houles 
and Gardens where they met, and their places of burial : and I perſuade me, 
that from them the ancient Waldenſes, whom deſervedly I cite ſo often, held, 
That to endow Churches is an evil thing ; and, that the Church then fell oft and 
turn'd Whore, fitting on that Beaſt in the Revelation, when under Pope was 
veſter ſhe receiv*d thoſe Temporal Donations. So the forecited I ractate 0: 
their Doctrine teſtifies. This alſo their own Traditions of that heaven, — 
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witneſs'd, and ſome of the ancient Fathers then living foreſaw and deplor'd. 
And indeed, how could theſe Endowments thrive better with the Church, 
being unjuſtly taken by thoſe Emperors, without ſuffrage of the People, out 
of the Tributes and public Lands of each City, wherby the People became 
liable to be oppreſs'd with other Taxes, Being therfore given for the 
moſt part by Kings and other public Perſons, and fo likelieſt out of 
the Public, and 1t without the People's conſent, unjuſtly, however to 
public eads of much concernment, to the good or evil of a Common- 
wealth, and in that regard made public though given by private Perſons, 
or which is worſe, given, as the Clergy then perſuaded men, for their Souls 
Health, a pious Gift; but as the truth was, oft-times a bribe to God, or to 
Chriſt for Abſolution, as they were then taught, for Murders, Adulteries, 
and other heinous Crimes; what ſhall be found heretofore given by Kings or 
Princes out of the public, may juſtly by the Magiſtrate be recall'd and re-ap- 
propriated to the Civil Revenue : what by private or public Perſons out of their 
own, the price of Blood or Luſt, or to ſome ſuch purgatorious and ſuperſtiti- 
ous Uſes, not only may, but ought to be taken off from Chriſt, as a foul diſho- 
nour laid upon him, or not impiouſly given, nor in particular to any one, 
but in general to the Church's good, may be converted to that uſe which 
ſhall be judg'd tending more directly to that general end. Thus did the Prin- 
ces and Cities of Germany in the firſt Reformation; and defended their ſo do- 
ing by many reaſons, which are ſet down at large in Sleidan, Lib. 6. Anno 
1526, and Lib. 11. Anno 1537, and Lib. 13. Anno 1540. But that the Ma- 
giſtrate either out of that Church-Revenue which remains yet in his hand, or 
eſtabliſhing any other Maintenance inſtead of Tithe, ſhould take into his own 

wer the ſtipendiary maintenance of Church-Miniſters, or compel it by 

aw, can ſtand neither with the People's Kight, nor with Chriſtian Liberty, 
but would ſuſpend the Church wholly upon the State, and turn her Miniſters 
into State-Penſioners. And for the Magiſtrate in Perſon of a nurſing Father 
to make the Church his meer Ward, as always in Minority, the Church, to 
whom he ought as a Magiſtrate, 1/a. 49. 23. to bow down with his face toward 
the Earth, and lick up the duſt of her Feet; her to ſubject to his political Drifts 
or conceiv'd Opinions, by maſtering her Revenue; and by his examinant 
Committees to circumſcribe her free election of Miniſters, is neither juſt nor 


pious; no honour done to the Church, but a plain diſhonour : and _ „ 


whoſe only Head is in Heaven, yea upon him, who is her only Head, ſets ano- 
ther in effect, and which is molt monſtrous, a human on a Heavenly, a carnal 
an a Spiritual, a political Head on an Eccleſiaſtical Body; which at length by 
ſuch heterogeneal, ſuch inceſtuous conjunction, transforms her oft-times into 


a Beaſt of many Heads and many Horns. For if the Church be of all Societies 


the holieſt on Earth, and ſo to be reverenc'd by the Magiſtrate, not to truſt 
her with her own Belief and Integrity; and therfore not with the keeping, 
at leaſt with the diſpoſing of what Revenue ſhall be found juſtly and lawfully 
her own, is to count the Church not a Holy Congregation, but a pack of gid- 
dy or diſhoneſt Perſons, to be ruled by Civil Power in Sacred Affairs. But to 
proceed further in the Truth yet more freely, ſeeing the Chriſtian Church is 
not National, but conſiſting of many particular Congregations, ſubject to ma- 
ny changes, as well through Civil Accidents, as through Schiſm and various 
Opinions, not to be decided by any outward judge, being matters of Conſci- 
ence, wherby theſe pretended Church-Revenues, as they have been ever, fo are 
like to continue endleſs matter of Diſſenſion both between the Church and 
Magiſtrate, and the Churches among themſelves, there w1ll be found no bet- 
ter remedy to theſe evils, otherwile incurable, than by the incorrupteſt Coun- 
cil of thoſe IValdenſes, or firſt Retormers, to remove them as a Peſt, an Ap» 
ple of diſcord in the Church, (for what elſe can be the effect of Riches, and 
the ſnare of Money in Religion?) and to convert them to thoſe more 2 
table Uſes above expreſs'd, or other ſuch as ſhall be judg*d molt nece ary 3 
conſidering that the Church of Chriſt was founded in Poverty rather than in 
Revenues, ſtood pureſt and proſper'd beſt without them, receiv'd them un- 
lawfully from them who both erroneouſly and unjuſtly, ſometimes impiouſly, 
gave them, and ſo juſtly was enſnar'd and corrupted by them. And leſt ic 


be thought that theſe Revenues withdrawn and better employ'd, the _ 
| rate 
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ſtrate ought in ſtead to ſettle by Statute ſome maintenance of Miniſters, let this 
be conſider'd firſt, that it concerns every man's Conſcience to what Religion he 
contributes; and that the Civil Magiſtrate is intruſted with Civil Rights only 
not with Conſcience, which can have no Deputy or Repreſenter of it ſelf, hos 
one of the ſame Mind: next, that what each man gives to the Miniſter, he gives 
either as to God, or as to his Teacher; if as to God, no Civil Power can juſtly 
conſecrate to religious Uſes any part either of Civil Revenue, which is the 
People's, and muſt ſave them from other Taxes, or of any man's Propriety, but 
God by ſpecial command, as he did by Maſes, or the owner himſelf by vo- 
luntary intention and the perſuaſion of his giving it to God, Forc'd Conſe. 
crations out of another man's Eſtate are no better than forc'd Vows, hateful to 
God, who loves a chearful giver; but much more hateful, wrung out of mens 
Purſes to maintain a difapprov'd Miniſtry 1 their Conſcience; however 
unholy, infamous, and diſhonourable to his Miniſters, and the free Goſpel 
maintain'd in ſuch unworthy manner as by Violence and Extortion. I, he 
give it as to his Teacher, Juſtice or Equity compels him to pay for learning 
that Religion which leaves freely to his choice, whether he will learn it or no, 
whether of this Teacher or another, and eſpecially to pay for what he never 
learn'd, or approves not; whereby, beſides the wound of his Conſcience, he 
becomes the leſs able to recompence his true Teacher? Thus far hath been en- 
quir'd by whom Church-miniſters ought to be maintain'd, and hath been proy'd 
moſt natural, moſt equal and agreeable with Scripture, to be by them who re- 
ceive their Teaching; and by whom, if they be unable? Which ways well ob- 
ſerv'd, can diſcourage none but Hirelings, and will much leſſen their number 
in the Church. 

It remains laſtly to conſider, in what manner God hath ordain'd that Re- 
compence he given to Miniſters of the Goſpel ; and by all Scripture it will 
appear that he hath given it them not by Civil Law and Freehold, as they 
hatin, but by the Benevolence and free Gratitude of ſuch as receive them: 
Luke 10. 7, 8. Eating and drinking ſuch things as they give you. If they receive 
you, eat ſuch things as are ſet before you. Matth. 10. 7, 8. As ye go, preech, 
ſaying, The Kingdom of God is at hand, &c. Freely ye have receiv'd, freely give. 
It God have ordain'd Miniſters to preach freely, whether they receive recom- 
pence or no, then certainly he hath forbid both them to compel it, and others 
to compel it for them. But freely given, he accounts it as given to himſelf: 
Philip. 4. 16, 17, 18. Ze ſent once and again to my neceſſity : Not becauſe I dgſre 
a Gift ; but I defire Fruit that may abound to your account. Having receiv'd of 
Epaphroditus the things which were ſent from you, an odour of fweet ſinell, a ſa- 
erifice acceptable, well pleaſing to God: which cannot be ſrom iorce or unwil- 
lingneſs. The ſame is ſaid of Alms, Heb. 13. 16. To do good and lo communt- 
cate, forget nos; for with ſuch Sacrifices God is well pleasd. Whence the Primi- 
tive Church thought it no ſhame to receive all their maintenance as the Alms 
of their Auditors. Which they who defend Tithes, as if it made for their 
cauſe, whenas it utterly confutes them, omit not to ſet down at large; proving 
to our hands out of Origen, Tertullian, Cyprian, and others, that the Clergy 
liv'd at firſt upon the meer benevolence of their Hearers ; who gave what they 
gave, not to the Clergy, but to the Church ; out of which the Clergy had 
their Portions given them in Baſkets, and were thence call'd ſportularii, lastet. 
clerks : that their Portion was a very mean allowance, only for a bare livel:- 
hood; according to thoſe Precepts of our Saviour, Matth. 10. 7, Sc. the 
reſt was diſtributed to the Poor. They cite alſo out of Proſper, the diſciple 


of St. Auſtin, that ſuch of the Clergy as had means of their own, might not 


without ſin partake of Church-maintenance ; not receiving thereby food 
which they abound with, but feeding on the ſins of other men : that the Ho- 


1y Ghoſt faith of ſuch Clergymen, they eat the ſins of my People ; and that a 


Council at Antioch, in the year 340, ſuffer'd not either Prieſt or Biſhop to live 
on Church-maintenance without Neceſſity. Thus far Tithers themſelves have 
contributed to their own confutation, by confeſſing that the Church liv'd pri- 
mitively on Alms. And I add, that about the year 359, Conſtantius the Em. 
peror having ſummon'd a general Council of Biſhops to Ariminum in ltaly, 


and provided for their ſubſiſtence there, the Britiſh and French Biſhops judging 


it not decent to live on the Public, choſe rather to be at their own charges. 
arce 
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Three only out of Britain conſtrain'd through want, yet refuſing offer'd af. 

ſiſtance from the reſt, accepting the Emperor's Provition ; judging it more 

convenient to ſubſiſt by public than by private ſuſtenance, Whence we may 

conclude, that Biops then in this Iſland had their livelihood only from bene- 

volence z in which regard this relater Sulpitius Severus, a good Author of the 

ſame time, highly praiſes them. And the Wauldenſes, our firſt Reformers, 

both from the Scripture and theſe Primitive Examples, maintain*d thoſe among 

them who bore the Office of Miniſters by Alms only. Take their very words 

from the Hiſtory written of them in French, Part 3. Lib. 2. Chap. 2. La 

nourriture & ce de quoy noms ſommes converts, &c. Our Food and Cloathing is 

ſufficiently adminiſter d and given to us by way of Gratuity and Alms, by the good 

People whom we teach, If then by Alms and Benevolence, not by legal force, 

not by tenure of Freehold or Copyhold : for Alms, though juſt, cannot be 

compelPd ; and Benevolence forc'd is Malevolence rather, violent and incon- 

ſſtent with the Goſpel; and declares him no true Minitter therof, but a rapa- 

cious Hireling rather, who by force receiving it, eats the bread of Violence 

and Exaction, no holy or uſt livelihood, no not civilly counted honeſt ; much 

leſs beſeeming ſuch a ſpiritual Miniſtry, But ſay they, our Maintenance is 

our due, Tithes the right of Chriſt, unſeparable from the Prieſt, no where 

repeal'd ; if then, not otherwiſe to be had, by Law to be recova'll : for 

though Faul were pleas'd to forgo his due, and not to uſe his Power, 1 Cer. 

9. 12, yet he had a Power, Ver. 4. and bound not others, I anſwer firſt, be- 

cauſe I fee them ſtill ſo Joth to unlearn their decimal Arthmetic, and ſtill 

graſp their Tithes as inſeparable from a Prieſt, that Miniſters of the Goſpel 

are not Prieſts ; and ther fore ſeparated from Tithes by their own excluſion, be- 
ing neither call'd Prieſts in the New Teſtament, nor of any Order known in 
Scripture : not of Melchiſedec, proper to Chriſt only; not of Aaron, as they 
themſelves will confeſs; and the third Prieſthood only remaining, is com- 
mon to the Faithful. But they are Miniſters of our High Prieſt. True, 
but not of his Prieſthood, as the Levites were to Aaron; for he performs that 
whole Office himſelf incommunicably. Yet Tithes remain, ſay they, ſtill un- 
releas, the due of Chriſt; and to whom payable, but to his Miniſters ? I 
ſay again, that no man can ſo underſtand them, unleſs Chriſt in ſome place 
or other ſo claim them. That example of Avraham argues nothing but 
his voluntary act; honour once only done, but on what conſideration, whether 
to a Prieſt or to a King, whether due the honour, arbitrary that kind of ho- 
mur or not, will after all contending be left ſtill in meer conjecture : which 
muſt not be permitted in the claim of ſuch a needy and ſuttle ſpiritual Cor- 
poration, pretending by divine right to the Tenth of all other Mens Eſtates 
nor can it be allow'd by wiſe Men or the verdict of common Law. And the 
tenth part, though once declar'd *holy, is declared now to be no holier than 
the other nine, by that command to Peter, Ads 10. 15, 28. whereby all di- 
ſtinckion of Holy and Unholy is remov'd from all things. Tithes therfore 
though claim*d, and holy under the Law, yet are now releas'd and quitted 
both by that command to Peter, and by this to all Miniſters above-cited, 
Like 10. eating and drinking ſuch things as they give you ; made Holy now 
by their free Gift only. And therfore St. Paul, 1 Cor. 9. 4. afferts his Power 
indeed z but of what? not of Tithes, but, 7 eat and drink ſuch things as 
27e given ih reference to this command; which he calls not Holy things, or 
things of the Goſpel, as if the Goſpel had any confecrated things in anſwer 
to things of the Temple, Ver. 13. bur he calls them your Carnal things, Ver. 
11. without changing their property. And what Power had he? Not the 
Power of Force, but of Conſcience only, wherby he might lawfully and with- 
out icruple live on the Goſpel 3; recciving what was given him, a8 the recom- 
pence of his Labour. For if Chriſt the Maſter hath profeſs'd his Kingdom 
to be not of this World, it ſuits not with that profeſſion, cither in him or his 
Miniſters, to claim temporal Right from ſpiritual Reſpects. He who retufed 
to be the divider of an Inheritance between two Brethren, cannot approve 
bis Miniſters, by pretended right from him, to be dividers of Tenths and Free- 
holds out of other Mens Poſſeſſions, making therby the Goſpel but a cloak. 
of carnal Intereſt, and, to the contradiction of their Maſter, turning his hea- 
- venly Kingdom into a Kingdom of this World, a Kingdom of Force and Ra- 
Vo I. I. Ecee Pinc: 
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ſtrate ought in ſtead to ſettle by Statute ſome maintenance of Miniſters, let this 
be conſider'd firſt, that it concerns every man's Conſcience to what Religion he 
contributes; and that the Civil Magiſtrate is intruſted with Civil Rights on! 

not with Conſcience, which can have no Deputy or Repreſenter of it ſelf, but 
one of the ſame Mind: next, that what each man gives to the Miniſter, he gives 
either as to God, or as to his Teacher; if as to God, no Civil Power can juſtly 
conſecrate to religious Uſes any part either of Civil Revenue, which is the 
People's, and muſt ſave them from other Taxes, or of any man's Propriety, bur 
God by ſpecial command, as he did by Moſes, or the owner himſelf by vo- 
luntary intention and the perſuaſion of his giving it to God, Forc'd Conſe. 
crations out of another man's Eſtate are no better than forc'd Vows, hateful to 
God, who loves a chearful giver ; but much more hateful, wrung out of mens 
Purſes to maintain a difapprov'd Miniſtry againſt their Conſcience ; however 
unholy, infamous, and diſhonourable to his Miniſters, and the free Goſpel 
maintain'd in ſuch unworthy manner as by Violence and Extortion. I, he 
give it as to his Teacher, Juſtice or Equity compels him to pay tor learning 
that Religion which leaves freely to his choice, whether he will learn it or no, 
whether of this Teacher or another, and eſpecially to pay for what he never 
learn'd, or approves not; whereby, beſides the wound of his Conſcience, he 
becomes the lefs able to recompence his true Teacher? Thus far hath been en- 
quir'd by whom Church-miniſters ought to be maintain'd, and hath been proy'd 
moſt natural, moſt equal and agreeable with Scripture, to be by them who re- 
ceive their Teaching; and by whom, if they be unable? Which ways well ob- 
ſerv'd, can diſcourage none but Hirelings, and will much leſſen their number 


in the Church, 


It remains laſtly to conſider, in what manner God hath ordain'd that Re- 
compence be given to Miniſters of the Goſpel 3 and by all Scripture it will 


* that he hath given it them not by Civil Law and Freehold, as they 


claim, but by the Benevolence and free Gratitude of ſuch as receive them: 
Luke 10. 7, 8. Eating and drinking ſuch things as they give you. If they receive 
you, eat ſuch things as are ſet before you. Matth. 10. 7, 8. As ye go, preach, 
ſaying, The Kingdom of God is at hand, &c. Freely ye have receiv'd, freely give, 
If God have ordain'd Miniſters to preach freely, whether they receive recom- 
pence or-no, then certainly he hath forbid both them to compel it, and others 
to compel it for them. But freely given, he accounts it as given to himſelf: 
Philip. 4. 16, 17, 18. Ye ſent once and again to my neceſſity : Not becauſe I dcfire 
a Gift ; but I defire Fruit that may abound to your account. Having receiv'd of 
Epaphroditus the things which were ſent from you, an odour of ſcocet ſmell, a ſa- 
criſice acceptable, well pleaſing to God: which cannot be ſrom force or unwil- 
lingneſs. The ſame is ſaid of Alms, Heb. 13. 16. To do good and to communi- 
cate, forget not; for with ſuch Sacrifices God is well pleasd. Whence the Primi- 
tive Church thought it no ſhame to receive all their maintenance as the Alms 
of their Auditors, Which they who defend Tithes, as if it made for their 
cauſe, whenas it utterly confutes them, omit not to ſet down at large; proving 
to our hands out of Origen, Tertullian, Cyprian, and others, that the Clergy 
liv'd at firſt upon the meer benevolence of their Hearers; who gave what they 
gave, not to the Clergy, but to the Church ; out of which the Clergy had 
their Portions given them in Baſkets, and were thence call'd ſportularii, lastet. 
clerks : that their Portion was a very mean allowance, only for a bare liveli- 
hood; according to thoſe Precepts of our Saviour, Matth. 10. 7, Sc. the 
reſt was diſtributed to the Poor. They cite alſo out of Proſper, the diſciple 
of St. Auſtin, that ſuch of the Clergy as had means of their own, might not 
without ſin partake of Church-maintenance z not receiving thereby food 
which they abound with, but feeding on the ſins of other men: that the Ho- 
ly Ghoſt ſaith of ſuch Clergymen, they eat the ſins of my People; and that a 
Council at Antioch, in the year 340, ſuffer'd not either Prieſt or Biſhop to live 
on Church- maintenance without Neceſſity. Thus far Tithers themſelves have 
contributed to. their own confutation, by confeſſing that the Church liv'd pri- 
mitively on Alms. And I add, that about the year 359, Conſtantius the Em. 
peror having ſummon'd a general Council of Biſhops to Ariminum in Jtaly, 
and provided for their ſubſiſtence there, the Britiſb and French Biſhops judging 


it not decent to live on the Public, choſe rather to be at their own mw _ 
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Three only out of Britain conſtrain'd through want, yet refuſing offer'd af. 
fitance from the reſt, accepting the Emperor's Proviſion ; judging it more 
convenient to ſubſiſt by public than by private ſuſtenance, Whence we may 
conclude, that Bi/hops then in this Iſland had their livelihood only from bene- 
volence 3 in which regard this relater Sulpitius Severus, a good Author of the 
ſame time, highly praiſes them. And the Mauldenſes, our firſt Reformers, 
both from the Scripture and theſe Primitive Examples, maintain*d thoſe among, 
them who bore the Office of Miniſters by Alms only. Take their very words 
from the Hiſtory written of them in French, Part 3. Lib. 2. Chap. 2. La 
nourriture & ce de quoy nons ſommes converts, &c. Our Food and C loathing is 
ſufficiently adminiſter'd and given to us by way of Gratuity and Alms, by the good 
People zuhom wwe teach, If then by Alms and Benevolence, not by legal force, 
not by tenure of Freehold or Copyhold : for Alms, though juſt, cannot be 
compelPd ; and Benevolence forc'd is Malevolence rather, violent and incon- 
ſiſtent with the Goſpel ; and declares him no true Miniſter therof, but a rapa- 
cious Hireling rather, who by force receiving it, eats the bread of Violence 
and Exaction, no holy or uſt livelihood, no not civilly counted honeſt ; much 
leſs beſeeming ſuch a ſpiritual Miniſtry, But ſay they, our Maintenance is 
our due, Tithes the right of Chriſt, unſeparable from the Prieſt, no where 
repeal'd ; if then, not otherwiſe to be had, by Law to be recover'd: for 
though Pan! were pleas'd to forgo his due, and not to uſe his Power, 1 Cor. 
9. 12, yet he had a Power, Jer. 4. and bound not others, I anſwer firſt, be- 
cauſe I fee them ſtill ſo loth to unlearn their decimal Arthmetic, and ſtill 
graſp their Tithes as inſeparable ſrom a Prieſt, that Miniſters of the Goſpel 
are not Prieſts ; and ther fore ſeparated from Tithes by their own cxcluſion, ' be- 
ing neither calPd Prieſts in the New Teftament, nor of any Order known in 
Scripture : not of Melchiſedec, proper to Chriſt only; not of Aaron, as they 
themſelves will confeſs ; and the third Prieſthood only remaining, is com- 
mon to the Faithful. But they are Miniſters of our High Prieſt. True, 
but not of his Prieſthood, as the Levites were to Aaron; for he performs that 
whole Office himſelf incommunicably. Yet Tithes remain, ſay they, ſtill un- 

releasd, the due of Chriſt; and to whom payable, but to his Miniſters ? I 
| ſay again, that no man can ſo underſtand them, unleſs Chriſt in ſome place 
or other ſo claim them. That example of Abraham argues nothing but 
his voluntary act; honour once only done, but on what conſideration, whether 
to a Prieſt or to a King, whether due the honour, arbitrary that kind of ho- 
nour or not, will after all contending be left ftill in meer conjecture: which 
muſt not be permitted in the claim of ſuch a needy and ſuttle ſpiritual Cor- 
poration, pretending by divine right to the Tenth of all other Mens Eſtates ; 
nor can it be allow'd by wiſe Men or the verdict of common Law. And the 
tenth part, though once declar*d 'holy, is declared now to be no holier than 
the other nine, by that command to Peter, Ads 10. 15, 28. whereby all di- 
ſtinction of Holy and Unholy is remov'd from all things. Tithes therfore 
though claim'd, and holy under the Law, yet are now releas'd and quitted 
both by that command to Peter, and by this to all Miniſters above-cited, 
Like 10. eating and drinking ſuch things as they give you : made Holy now 
by their free Gift only. And therfore St. Paul, 1 Cor. 9. 4. aſſerts his Power 
indeed; but of what? not of Tithes, but, to eat and drink ſuch things as 
are given in reference to this command; which he calls not Holy things, or 
things of the Goſpel, as if the Goſpel had any conſecrated things in anſwer 
to things of the Temple, Yer. 13. bur he calls them your Carnal things, Ver. 
11. without changing their- property, And what Power had he? Not the 
Power of Force, but of Conſcience only, wherby he might lawfully and with- 
out ſcruple live on the Goſpel 3 receiving what was given him, as the recom- 
pence of his Labour. For it Chriſt the Maſter hath profeſs'd his Kingdom 
to be not of this World, it ſuits not with that profeſſion, either in him or his 
Miniſters, to claim temporal Right from ſpiritual Reſpects. He who refuſed 
to be the divider of an Inheritance between two Brethren, cannot approve 
his Miniſters, by pretended right from him, to be dividers of Tenths and Free- 
holds out of other Mens Poſſeſſions, making therby the Goſpel but a cloak 
of carnal Intereſt, and, to the contradiction of their Maſter, turning his hea- 
venly Kingdom into a Kingdom of this World, a Kingdom of Force and Ra- 
Vo r. I, Ec ee pine: 
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pine: To whom it will be one day thunder'd more terribly than to Gehax;, fe- 
thus diſhonouring a far greater Maſter and his Goſpel ; is this à time lo receiv- 
Money, and to receive Garments, and Olive-yards, and Vineyards, and Sheep and 
Oxen? The Leproly of Naaman link'd with that Apoſtolic curſe of perif;ys 
imprecated on Simon Magus, may be fear'd will cleave 10 ſuch and to their [ee 
for ever. So that whien all is done, and Belly hath us'd in vain all her cunning ſhifts 
I doubt not but all true Miniſters, conſidering the demonſtration of what hath 
been here prov'd, will be wiſe, and think it much more tolerable to hear that 
no maintenance of Miniſters, whether Tithes or any other, can be ſettled jy 
Statute, but muſt be given by them who receive Inſtruction ; and freely given 
as God hath ordain'd, And indeed what can be a more honourable Mairgc. 
nance to them than ſuch, whether Alms or willing Oblations, as theſe; 
which being accounted both alike as given to God, the only acceptable Sacri. 

ces now remaining, muſt needs repreſent him who receives them much in 
the care of God, and nearly related to him, when not by worldly force and 
conſtraint, but with religious awe and reverence ; what is given to God, js 
given to him; and what to him, accounted as given to God. This would be 
well enough, ſay they; but how many will ſo give? I anſwer, as many, 
doubtleſs, as ſhall be well taught, as many as God ſhall ſo move. Why are de 
ſo diſtruſtful, both of your own Doctrine and- of God's Promiſes, fulfill'd in 
the experience of thoſe Diſciples firſt ſent: Luke 22. 35. When I ſent 144 
toit bout Purſe, and Scrip, and Shoes, lacked ye any thing ? And they ſaid, Ne. 
thing. How then came ours, or who ſent them thus deſtitute, thus poor and 
empty both of Purſe and Faith? Who ſtile themſelves Embaſſadors of Jetus 
Chriſt, and ſeem to be his Tithe-gatherers, though an Office of their own 
ſetting up to his diſhonour, his Exacters, his Publicans rather, not truſting 
that he will maintain them in their embaſſy, unleſs they bind him to his Pro- 
miſe by a Statute-law, that we ſhall maintain them. Lay down for ſham: 
that magnific Title, while ye ſeck Maintenance from the People: It is not the 
manner of Embaſſadors to aſk Maintenance of them to whom they are ſent, 
But he who is Lord of all things, hath ſo ordain'd: truſt him then; he doubt- 
leſs will command the People to make good his Promiſes of Maintenance more 
honourably unaſk'd, unrak'd for. This they know, this they preach, yet be- 
lieve not: but think it as impoſſible, without a Statute-law, to live of the 
Goſpel, as if by thoſe words they were bid go eat their Bibles, as Exzetie! 
and Jobn did their Books; and ſuch Doctrines as theſe are as bitter to their Bel. 
lies; but will ſerve ſo much the better to diſcover Hirelings, who can have 


nothing, though but in appearance, juſt and ſolid to anſwer tor themſelves 3. 


gainſt what hath been here ſpoken, unleſs perhaps this one remaining Pretence, 
which we ſhall quickly ſee to be either falſe or uningenuous. 

They pretend that their Education, either at School or Univerſity, hath been 
very chargeable, and therfore ought to be repair'd in future by a plentiful 
Maintenance : Whenas it is well 3 that the better half of them, and 
oft- times poor and pitiful Boys, of no merit or promiſing hopes that might 
intitle them to the public Proviſion, but their Poverty and the unjuſt Favour 
of Friends, have had the moſt of their breeding, both at School and Univer- 
ſity, by Scholarſhips, Exhibitions and Fellowſhips at the Public Coſt, which 
might engage them the rather to give freely, as they have freely receiv'd. 
Or if they have miſs'd of theſe helps at the latter place, they have after two 
or three Years left the courſe of their ſtudies there, if they ever well began 
them, and undertaken, though furniſh'd with little elſe but Ignorance, Pold- 
neſs and Ambition, if with no worſe Vices, a Chaplainſhip in ſome Gentle- 
man's houſe, to the frequent imbaſing of his Sons with illiterate and narrow 
Principles. Or if they had liv'd there upon their own, who knows not that 
ſeven years Charge of living there, to them who fly not from the Govern- 
ment of their Parents to the Licence of a Univerſity, but come ſeriouſly to ſtu- 
dy, is no more than may be well defray*d and reimburs'd by one year's Reve- 
nue of an ordinary good Benefice ? If they had means of Breedin from 
their Parents, 'tis likely they have more now; and if they have, it needs mu 
be mechanic and uningenuous in them, to bring a Bill of Charges for the 
learning of thoſe liberal Arts and Sciences, which they have learn'd (if they 


have indeed learn'd them, as they ſeldom have) to their own benefit mew 
| compliſh- 
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compliſhment. But they will ſay, we had betaken us to ſome other Trade or 
Profeſſion, had we not expected to find a better Livelihood by the Miniſtry. 
This is that which I look'd for, to diſcover them openly neither true Lovers of 
Learning, and fo very ſeldom uilty of it, nor true Miniſters of the Goſpel. 
So long ago out of date is that old true ſaying, 1 Tim. 3. 1. If a Man defire a 
Biſhopric, he defires @ good work : for now commonly he who deſires to be a 
Miniſter, looks not at the Work, but at the Wages ; and by that Lure or 
Loubell, may be tolPd from Pariſh to Pariſh all the Town over. But what can 
be plainer Simony, than thus to be at Charges beforehand, to no other end 
than to make their Miniſtry doubly or trebly beneficial ? To whom it might 
be ſaid, as juſtly as to that Simon, Thy Money periſh with thee, becauſe thou haſt 
thought that the Gift of God may be purchasd with Money; thou haſt neither part 
nor lot in this matter. Next, it is a fond Error, though too much believ'd a- 
mong us, to think that the Univerſity makes a Miniſter of the Goſpel ; 
what it may conduce to other Arts and Sciences, I diſpute not now : but that 
which makes fit a Miniſter, the Scripture can beſt inform us to be only from 
above, whence alſo we are bid to ſeek them; Mat. 9. 38. Pray ye therfore to 
the Lord of the Harveſt, that he will ſend forth Labourers into his Harveſt, Acts 
20, 28, The Flock, over which the Holy Ghoſt hath made you Overſeers. Rom. 
10. 15. How foall they preach, unleſs they be ſent ? By whom ſent? by the U- 
niverſity, or the Magiſtrate, or their Belly? No ſurely, but ſent from God 
only, and that God who 1s not their Belly. And whether he be ſent from 
God, or from Simon Magus, the inward ſenſe of his Calling and ſpiritual A- 
biiity will ſufficiently tell him; and that ſtrong Obligation felt within him, 
which was felt by the Apoſtle, will often expreſs from him the ſame words: 
1 Cor. 9. 16. Neceſſity is laid upon me, yea, Wo is me if I preach not the Goſ- 
fel. Nota beggarly Neceſſity, and the Wo fear'd otherwiſe of perpetual 
want, but ſuch a Neceſſity as made him willing to preach the Goſpel gratis, 
and to embrace Poverty, rather than as a Wo to fear it. 1 Cor. 12. 28. God 
hath ſet ſome in the Church, firſt Apoſtles, &c. Epheſ. 4. 11. Sc. He gave 
fome Apoſtles, &c. For the perfecting of the Saints, for the work of the Minijtry, 
for the edifying of the Body of Chriſt, till we all come to the Unity of the Faith, 
Wherby we may know, that as he made them at firſt, ſo he makes them 
ſtil, and to the World's end. 2 Cor. 3. 6. Who hath alſo made us fit or 
able Miniſters of the New Teſtament, 1 Tim. 4. 14. The Gift that is in thee, 
which was given thee by Prophecy, and the laying on of the Hands of the Preſ- 
bytery, Theſe are all the means which we read of, requir'd in Scripture to 
the making of a Miniſter, All this is granted, you will ſay; but yet that it 
is alſo requiſite he ſhould be train'd in other Learning; which can be no where 
better had than at Univerſities. I anſwer, that what Learning, either Hu- 
man or Divine, can be neceſſary to a Miniſter, may as caſily and leſs charge- 
ably be had in any private houſe. How deficient elſe, and to how little pur- 
pole are all thoſe piles of Sermons, Notes, and Comments on all parts of 
the Bible, Bodies and Marrows of Divinity, beſides all other Sciences, in our 
Englib Tongue; many of the ſame Books which in Latin they read at the 
Univerſity? And the ſmall neceſſity of going thither to learn Divinity, I 
prove firſt from the moſt part of themſelves, who ſeldom continue there till 
they have well got through Logic, their firſt Rudiments ; though, to ſay truth, 
Logic allo may much better be wanting in Diſputes of Divinity, than in the 
ſubtile Debares of Lawyers, and Stateſmen, who yet ſeldom or never deal 
with Syllogiſms. And thoſe Theological Diſputations there held by Profeſ- 
tors. and Graduates, are ſuch as tend leaſt of all to the Edification or Capa- 
city of the People, but rather perplex and leven pure Doctrine with ſchola- 
ſtical Traſh, than enable any Miniſter to the better preaching of the Goſpel. 
Whence we may alſo compute, ſince they come to reckonings, the charges of 
his necdful Library: which, though ſome ſhame not to value at 600 /. may 
be competently furniſh*d for 607. It any Man for his own curioſity or delight 
be in Books further expenſive, that is not to be reckon'd as neceſſary to his 
miniſterial, either Breeding or Function. But Papiſts and other Adverſaries, 
cannot be confuted without Fathers and Councils, immenſe Volumes, and of 
vaſt charges. I will ſhew them therfore a ſhorter and a better way of confu- 


VI. I, 


tation: Tit. 1. 9. Holding feſt the faithful Word, as he bath bin taught, that be, 
Eeee2 | may 
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may be able by ſound Doctrine, both to exhort and to convince Gainſayers : who are 
confuted as ſoon as heard, bringing that which is either not in Scripture, or 
againſt it. To purſue them further through the obſcure and intangled Weg 
of Antiquity, Fathers and Councils fighting one againſt another, is need; 
endleſs, not requiſite in a Miniſter, and refus'd by the firſt Reformers of ns 
Religion. And yet we may be confident, if theſe things be thought necdtu, 
let the State but erect in public good ſtore of Libraries, and there will no 
want men in the Church, who of their own Inclinations will become able in 
this kind againſt Papiſts or any other Adverſary. I have thus at large ez. 
min'd the uſual Pretences of Hirelings, colour'd over moſt common. 
ly with the cauſe of Learning and Univerſities z as if with Divines Learn. 
ing ſtood and fell, wherin for the moſt part their Pittance is ſo ſmall : and, to 
ſpeak freely, it were much better there were not one Divine in the Univerſ. 
ty, no School-divimty known, the idle Sophiſtry of Monks, the Canker of 
Religion; and that they who intended to be Minitters, were train*d up in the 
Church only by the Scripture, and in the Original Languages thereof at 
School; without fetching the compaſs of other Arts and Sciences, more than 
what they can well learn at ſecondary leiſure, and at home. Neither ſpeak 
I this in contempt of Learning, or the Miniftry, but hating the common 
cheats of both; hating that they who have preach'd out Biſhops, Prelates, and 
Canoniſts, ſhould, in what ſerves their own ends, retain their falſe Opinions, 
their Phariſaical Leven, their Avarice, and cloſely, their Ambition, their Ply. 
ralities, their Non-reſidences, their odious Fees, and uſe their Legal and Pepi 
Arguments for Tithes: That Independents ſhould take that Name, as they 
may juſtly from the true freedom of Chriſtian Doctrine and Church-difciplire 
ſubject to no ſuperior Judge but God only, and ſeek to be Dependents on the 
Magiſtrate for their Maintenance; which two things, Independence and Statc- 
hire in Religion, can never conſiſt long or certainly together. For Magi— 
ſtrates at one time or other, not like theſe at preſent our Patrons of Chrilti- 
an Liberty, will pay none but ſuch whom by their Committees of Examinaticn, 
they find conformable to their Intereſt and Opinions: And Hirelings will ſoon 
frame themſelves to that Intereſt, and thoſe Opinions which they ſce belt 
pleaſing to their Paymaſters ; and to ſeem right themſelves, will force others 
as to the truth. But moſt of all they are to be revil'd and ſham'd, who cry 
out with the diſtinct Voice of notorious Hirelings; that if ye ſettle not our 
Maintenance by Law, farewel the Goſpel ; than which nothing can be ut- 
ter'd more falſe, more ignominious, and I may fay, more blaſphemous a- 
pun our Saviour; who hath promis'd without this Condition, both his Ho- 
y Spirit, and his own Preſence vith his Church to the world's end: Nothing 
more falſe (unleſs with their own Mouths they condemn themſelves for the un- 
worthieſt and moſt mercenary of all other Miniſters) by the experience of 
300 Years after Chriſt, and the Churches at this day in France, Auſtria, P:- 
lonia, and other places, witneſſing the contrary under an adverſe Magiſtrate, 
not a favourable z nothing more ignominious, levelling, or rather undervalu- 
ing Chriſt beneath Mabomet. For if it muſt be thus, how can any Chriſtian | 
object it to a Turk, that his Religion ſtands by Force only; and not jultly 
fear from him this Reply, yours both by Force and Money in the judgment ot 
your own Preachers? This is that which makes Atheiſts in the Land, whom 
they ſo much complain of: not the want of Maintenance, or Preachers, as 
they alledge, but the many Hirelings and Cheaters that have the Goſpel in 
their hands; hands that ſtill crave, and are never ſatisfy'd. Likely Miniſters 
indeed, to proclaim the Faith, or to exhort our truſt in God, when they them- 
ſelves will not truſt him to provide for them in the Meſſage wheron, they 
ſay, he ſent them; but threaten, for want of temporal means, to deſert it; 
calling that want of means, which is nothing elſe but the want of their oun 
Faith; and would force us to pay the hire of building our Faith to their co- 
vetous Incredulity. Doubtleſs, if God only be he who gives Miniſters to his 
Church till the World's end ; and through the whole Goſpel never ſent us for 
Miniſters to the Schools of Philoſophy, but rather bids us beware of ſuch 
vain deceit, Col. 2. 8. (which the Primitive Church, after two or three Ages 
not remembring, brought herſelf quickly to confuſion) if all the Faithful be 


now a Holy and a Royal Prieſthood, 1 Pet. 2. 5, g. not excluded from the Dit- 
| penſatiou 


Hirelings out of the Church. 


enſation of things holieſt, after free election of the Church, and impoſition 
of hands, there will not want Miniſters elected out of all ſorts and orders of 
Men, for the Goſpe] makes no difference from the Magiſtrate himſelf to the 
meaneſt Artificer, if God evidently favour him with Spiritual Gifts, as he 
can eaſily, and oft hath done, while choſe Batchelor Divines and Doctors of 
the Tippet have been paſs'd by. Heretofore in the firſt Evangelic Times, 
(and it were happy for Chriſtendom if it were ſo again) Miniſters of the 
Goſpel were by nothing elle diſtinguiſh'd from other Chriſtians, but by their 
ſpiritual Knowledge and Sanctity of Life, for which the Church elected them 
to be her Teachers and Overſeers, though not therby to ſeparate them from 
whatever Calling ſhe then found them following beſides; as the Example of 
St. Paul declares, and the firſt times of Chriſtianity, When once they af- 
fected to be called a Clergy, and became as it were, a peculiar Tribe of Le- 
vites, a Party, a diſtinct Order in the Commonwealth, bred up for Divines 
in babling Schools, and fed at the public Coſt, good for nothing elſe but what 
was good for nothing, they ſoon grew idle: that Idleneſs, with fulneſs of 
Bread, begat pride and perpetual contention with their Feeders the deſpis'd 
Laity, through all Ages ever ſince; to the perverting of Religion, and the 
diſturbance ot all Chriſtendom. And we may confidently conclude, it never 
will be otherwiſe while they are thus upheld undepending on the Church, on 
which alone they anciently depended, and are by the Magiſtrate publicly 
maintain'd a numerous Faction of indigent Perſons, crept for the moſt part 
out of extreme want and bad nurture, claiming by divine right and freehold 
the tenth of our Eſtates, to monopolize the Miniſtry as their peculiar, which 
is free and open to all able Chriſtians, elected by any Church. Under this 
pretence exempt from all other Imployment, and inriching themſelves on the 
public, they laſt of all prove common Incendiaries, and exalt their Horns a- 
giinſt the Magiſtrate himſelf that maintains them, as the Prieſt of Rome did 
ſoon after againſt his Benefactor the Emperor, and the Preſbyters of late in 
Scotland. Of which hireling Crew, together with all the Miſchiefs, Diſſen— 
ſions, Troubles, Wars mcerly of their kindling, Chriſtendom might ſoon 
rid her ſelf and be happy, if Chriſtians would but know their own Dignity, 
their Liberty, their Adoption, and let it not be wonder'd if I ſay, their ſpiri- 
tual Prieſthood, wherby they have all equally acceſs to any miniſterial Func- 
tion, whenever call'd by their, own Abilities, and the Church, though they 
never came near Commencement or Univerſity, But while Proteſtants, to 
avoid the due labour of underſtanding their own Religion, are content to lodge 
it in the Breaſt, or rather in the Books of a Clergyman, and to take it thence 
by ſcraps and mammocks, as he diſpenſes it in his Sunday's Dole; they will be 
always learning, and never knowing; always Infants; always either his Vaſ- 
ſals, as Lay-papiſts are to their Prieſts; or at odds with him, as reformed 
Principles give them ſome light to be not wholly conformable z whence infinite 
diſturbances in the State, as they do, muſt needs follow. Thus much I had 
to lay z and, I ſuppoſe, what may be enough to them who are not avarict- 
ouſiy bent otherwiſe; touching the likelieſt means to remove Hirelings out of 
the Church; than which nothing can more conduce to Truth, to Peace and 
al Happineſs both in Church and State. If I be not heard nor believ'd, the 
Event will bear me witneſs to have ſpoken Truth; and I, in the mean while, 
have borne my Witneſs, not out of ſcaſon, to the Church and to my Country. 
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Concerning the Ruptures of the Commonwealth, 
Publiſh'd from the Manuſcript. 


IX. 


PO N the ſad and ferious Diſcourſe which we fell into laſt night, 
concerning theſe dangerous Ruptures of the Commonwealth, ſcarce 

- in her Infancy, which cannot be without ſome inwarll flaw ia 

er Bowels; I began to conſider more intenfly theron than hi— 

therto I have been wont, reſigning my ſelf to the Wiſdom and Care of 
thoſe who had the Government; and not finding that either God, or the 
Public requir'd more of me, than my Prayers for them that govern, And 
ſince you have not only flirr'd up my thoughts, by acquainting me with the 
ſtate of Affairs, more inwardly than I knew beſore; but allo have deſired me 
to ſet down my Opinion therof, truſting to your Ingenuity, I ſhall give you 
freely my apprehenſion, both of our preſent Evils, and what Expedicnts, if 
in Mercy regard us, may remove them. I will begin with tiling you 

how I was over-joy*d, when 1 heard that the Army, under the working ef 
God's holy Spirit, as I thought, and ſtill hope well, had been ſo far wrought 
to Chriſtian Humility, and Self-denial, as to confefs in public their back- 
ſliding from the Good Old Cauſe, and to ſhew the fruits of their Repentance, 
in the righteouſneſs of their reſtoring the old famous Parlament, which they 
had without juſt Authority diſſolved: I call it the famous Parlament, tho' not 
the harmleſs, ſince none well-affeed, but will confeſs, they have deſerved 
much more of theſe Nations, than they have undeſerved. And I perſuade 
me, that God was pleas'd with their Reftitution, ſigning it, as he did, with 
ſuch a ſignal Victory, when ſo great a part of the Nation were deſperate- 


ly conſpir*d to call back again their Egyptian Bondage. So much the mere it 


now amazes me, that they, whoſe Lips were yet ſcarce clos'd from giving 
Thanks for that great Deliverance, ſhould be now relapſing, and ſo ſoon 
again backſliding into the ſame fault, which they confeſs'd fo lately, and ſo ſo- 
lemnly to God and the World, and more lately puniſh'd in thoſe Che//rre 
Rebels; that they ſhould now diſſolve that Parliament, which they thernſelves 
re-eſtabliſh'd, and acknowledg'd for their Supreme Power in their other 
day's humble Repreſentation : and all this, for no apparent cauſe of public 
Concernment to the Church or Commonwealth, but only for diſcommiſſioning 
nine great Officers in the Army; which had not been done, as is reported, but 
upon notice of their Intentions againſt the Parlament. I preſume not to g1vc 
ify Cenſure on this Action, not knowing, as yet I do not, the bottom of it. 
I ſpeak only what it appears to us without doors, till better cauſe be declar'd, 
and I am ſure to all other Nations moſt illegal and ſcandalous, I fear me bar- 
barous, or rather ſcarce to be exampl'd among any Barbarians, that a paid 
Army ſhould, for no other cauſe, thus ſubdue the Supreme Power that ſet 
them up, This, I ſay, other Nations will judge to the fad diſhonour of that 
Army, lately ſo renown'd for the civileſt and beſt-order'd in the World, and 
by us here at home, for the moſt conſcientious. Certainly, if " f jun 
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Officers and Soldiers of the Holland, French, or Venetian Forces, ſhould thus 
fir in Council, and write from Gariſon to Gariſon againſt their Superiors, they 
might as eaſily reduce the King of France, or Duke of Venice, and put the 
Unitcd Provinces in like Diſorder and Confuſion. Why do they not, being 
moſt of them held ignorant of true Religion? becauſe the Light of Nature, 
the Laws of Human Society, the Reverence of their Magiſtrates, Covenants, 
Engagements, Loyalty, Allegiance, keeps them in awe. How grievous will 
it then be? how infamous to the true Religion which we profeſs ? how diſ: 
honourable to the Name of God, that his Fear and the Power of his Know- 
ledge in an Army profeſſing to be his, ſhould not work that Obedience, that 
Fidelity to their Supreme Magiſtrates, that levied them, and paid them, when 
the L.ight of Nature, the Laws of Human Society, Covenants, and Contracts, 
yea common Shame works in other Armies, amongſt the worſt them ? 
Which will undoubtedly pull down the heavy Judgment of God among us, 
who cannot but avenge theſe Hypocriſies, Violations of Truth and Holineſs ; 
if they be indeed ſo as they yet ſeem, For neither do I ſpeak this in re- 
proach to the Army, but as jealous of their Honour, inciting them to ma- 
nifeſt and publiſh, with all ſpeed, {ome better cauſe of theſe their late Acti- 
ons, than hath hitherto appear, and to find out the Achan amongſt them, 
whole cloſe Ambition in all likelihood abuſes their honeſt Natures againſt 
their meaning to theſe Diſorders; their readieſt way to bring in again the 
common Enemy, and with him the Deſtruction of true Religion, and civil 
Liberty. But, becauſe our Evils are now grown more dangerous and ex- 
treme, than to be remedied by Complaints, it concerns us now to find out 
what Remedies may be likelieſt to ſave us from approaching Ruin. Being 
now in Anarchy, without a counſelling and governing Power; and the 
Army, I ſuppoſe, finding themſelves inſufficient to diſcharge at once both 
Military and Civil Affairs, the firſt thing to be found out with all ſpeed, with- 
out which no Commonwealth can ſubſiſt, muſt be a Senate, or General 
Council of State, in whom muſt be the Power, firſt, to preſerve the public 
Peace; next, the Commerce with Foreign Nations; and laſtly, to raiſe Mo— 
neys for the Management of theſe Affairs: this muſt either be the Parlament 
re-admitted to ſit, or a Council of State allow'd of by the Army, ſince they only 
now have the Power. The Terms to He ſtood on are, Liberty of Conſcience 
to all profeſling Scripture to be the Rule of their Faith and Worſhip ; and 
the Abjuration of a ſingle Perſon, If the Parlament be again thought on, 
to ſalve Honour on both ſides, the well- affected Party of the City, and the 
congregated Churches, may be induced to mediate by public Addreſſes, and 
brotherly Beſeechings; which, if there be that Saintſhip among us which is 
talk'd of, ought to be of higheſt and undeniable Perſuaſion to Reconcilement. 
If the Parlament be thought well diſſolv'd, as not complying fully to grant 
Liberty of Conſcience, and the neceſſary Conſequence therot, the removal 
of a bred Maintenance from Miniſters, then muſt the Army forthwith 
chooſe a Council of State, wherof as many to be of the Parlament, as are 
undoubtedly affected to theſe two Conditions propos'd. That which I conceive 
only able to cement, and unite for ever the Army, either to the Parlament 
recalb'd, or this choſen Council, muſt be a mutual League and Oath, private 
or public, not to deſert one another till Death : That 1s to ſay, that the 
Army be kept up, and all theſe Officers in their places during Lite, and ſo 
likewiſe the Parlament, or Counſellors of State; which will be no way un- 
jult, conſidering their known Merits on either ſide, in Council or in Field, 
unleſs any be found falſe to any of theſe two Principles, or otherwiſe perſo- 
nally criminous in the Judgment of both Parties. It ſuch a Union as this be 
not accepted on the Army's part, be confident there is a ſingle Perſon under- 
neath, That the Army be upheld, the neceſſity of our Affairs and Factions 
will conſtrain long enough perhaps, to content the longeſt Liver in the Ar- 
my. And whether the Civil Government be an annual Democracy, or a 


in we are, and the hazard of our Safety from our common Enemy, gaping 
at preſent to devour us. That it be not an Oligarchy, or the Faction of a 
tew, may be eaſily prevented by the Numbers of their own chooſing, who 


may be found infallibly conttant to thoſe two Conditions forenam'd, full . 
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perpetual Ariſtocracy, is not to me a conſideration for the Extremities where- 
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of Conſcience, and the Abjuration of Monarchy propos'd: and thewell-orde**; 
Commitees of their faithtulleſt Adherents in every County, may give this Go. 
vernment the reſemblance and effects of a perfect Democracy. As for the Re. 
formation of Laws, and the places of Judicature, whether to be here, as 3. 
preſent, or in every County, as hath been long aim'd at, and many ſuch Propo. 
ſals, tending no doubt to public good, they may be conſider'd in due time. 
when we are paſt theſe pernicious Pangs, in a hopeful way of Health, and 
firm Conſtitution. But unleſs theſe things, which I have above propos'd, one 
way or other, be once ſettled, in my fear, which God avert, we inſtantly ruin. 
or at beft become the Servants of one or other ſingle Perſon, the ſecret Author 
and Fomenter of theſe Diſturbances. You have the ſum of my preſcut 
Thoughts, as much as I underſtand of theſe Affairs freely imparted ; at your 
requeſt, and the perſuaſion you wrought in me, that I might chance hereby to 
be ſome way ſerviceable to the Commonwealth, in a time when all ought to be 
endeavouring what good they can, whether much or but little. With this 
you may do what you pleaſe, put out, put in, communicate or ſuppreis: you 
offend not me, who only have obey*d your Opinion, that in doing what I have 
done, I might happen to offer ſomething which might be of ſome uſe in ris 
great time of need. However, I have not been wanting to the opportunity 
which you preſented before me, of ſhewing the readinels which I have 11 the 
midſt of my Unfitneſs, to whatever may be requir'd of me, as a public Dus, 
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IRST, all endeavours ſpeedily to be us'd, that the enſuing Electi- 
on be of ſuch as are already firm, or inclinable to conſtitute a Free 
Commonwealth (according to the former qualifications decreed in 
Parlament, and not yet repeal'd, as I hear) without ſingle Perſon, 
or Houſe of Lords. If theſe be not ſuch, but the contrary, who 


foreſees not, that our Liberties will be utterly loſt in this next Parlament, 


without ſome powerful courſe taken, of ſpeedieſt prevention? The ſpeedi- 
eſt way will be to call up forthwith the chief Gentlemen out of every Coun- 
ty; to lay before them (as your Excellency hath already, both in your pub- 
liſh'd Letters to the Army, and your Declaration recited to the. Members of 
Parlament) the Danger and Confuſion of re-admitting Kingſhip in this 
Land; eſpecially againſt the Rules of all Prudence and Example, in a Fami- 
ly once ejected, and therby not to be truſted with the power of Revenge : 
that you will not longer delay them with vain expectation, but will put in- 
to their hands forthwith the poſſeſſion of a Free Commonwealth; if they 
will firſt return immediately and ele& them, by ſuch at leaſt of the People as 
are rightly qualify'd, a ſtanding Council in every City, and great Town, 
which may then be dignified with the name of City, continually to conſult 
the good and flouriſhing ſtate of that Place, with a comperent Territory ad- 
join*d; to aſſume the judicial Laws, either thefe that are, or ſuch as they 
themſelves ſhall new makes ſeverally, in cach Commonalty, and all Judica- 
tures, all Magiſtracies, to the Adminiſtration of all Juſtice between man and 
man, and all the Ornaments of public Civility, Academies, and ſuch like, 
in their own hands. Matters appertaining to men of feveral Counties, or 
Territories, may be determin'd, as they arc here at London, or in ſome more 
convenient Place, under equal Judges. | | 

Next, That in every ſuch capital Place, they will chooſe them the uſual 
number of ableſt Knights and Burgeſſes, engag'd for a Commonwealth, to 
make up the Parlament, or (as it will from henceforth be better called) the 
Grand or General Council of the Nation : whoſe Office muſt be, with due 
Caution, to diſpoſe of Forces, both by Sea and Land, under the conduct of 
your Excellency, for the preſervation of Peace, both at home and abroad; 
muſt raiſe and manage £ public Revenue, but with provided inſpection of 
their Accompts z mult adminiſter all foreign Affairs, make all General Laws, 
Peace, or War, but not without Aſſent of the ſtanding Council in each City, 
or ſuch other general Aſſembly as may be call'd on ſuch occaſion, from the 
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whole Territory, where they may, without much trouble, deliberate on al! 
things fully, and ſend up their Suffrages within a ſet time, by Deputies ap- 
pointed. Though this grand Council be perpetual (as in that Book I proy'4 
would be beſt and molt conformable to beſt examples) yet they will then 
thus limited, have ſo little matter in their hands, or Power to endanger one | 
Liberty; and the People ſo much in theirs, to prevent them, having all Ju- 
dicial Laws in their own choice, and free Votes in all thoſe which concern 
generally the whole Commonwealth, that we ſhall have little cauſe to tear 
the perpetuity of our general Senate; which will be then nothing elſe bur x 
firm Foundation and Cuſtody of our Public Liberty, Peace, and Union, 
through the whole Commonwealth, and the tranſactors of our Affairs wick 
foreign Nations. 

If this yet be not thought enough, the known Expedient may at length he 
us'd, of a partial Rotation. 

Laſtly, if theſe Gentlemen convocated, refuſe theſe fair and noble Offers of 
immediate Liberty, and happy Condition, no doubt there be enough in every 
County who will thankfully accept them; your Excellency once more declaring 
publicly this to be your Mind, and having a faithful Veteran Army, fo ready, 
and glad to aſſiſt you in the proſecution therof. For the full and abſolute Admi. 
niſtration of Law in every County, which is the difficulteſt of theſe Propoſal, 
hath bin of moſt long deſired ; and the not granting it, held a general Grie— 
vance. The reſt when they ſhall ſee the beginnings and proceedings of theſe 
Conſtitutions propos'd, and the orderly, the decent, the civil, the fate, the 
noble Effects therof, will be ſoon convinc'd, and by degrees come in of their 
dwn accord, to be partakers of ſo happy a Government, | 


The ready and eaſy Way to eſtabliſh a 


FreeCommonwealth 


And the Excellence therof, 


Compar d with the Inconveniencies and Dangers 
of re-admitting Kingſhip in this Nation. 


— Et nos 
Confilium dedimus Syllæ, demus populo nunc. 


Lthough ſince the writing of this Treatiſe, the face of things hath 
had ſome change, Writs for new Elections have bin recall'd, and 
the Members at firſt choſen, re- admitted from excluſion; yet not 
a little rejoicing to hear declar'd the Reſolution of thoſe who are 
in Power, tending to the eſtabliſhment of a Free Commonwealth, 
and to remove, if it be poſſible, this noxious humour of returning to Bon- 
dage, inſtill'd of late by ſome Deceivers, and nouriſh'd from bad Principles 
and falſe Apprehenſions among too many of the People; I thought beſt not to 
ſuppreſs what I had written, hoping that it may now be of much more uſe and 
concernment to be freely publiſh'd, in the midſt of our Elections to a Free 
Parlament, or their fitting to conſider freely of the Government; whom it 
behoves to have all things repreſented to them that may direct their Judgment 
therin; and I never read of any State, ſcarce of any Tyrant grown ſo incu- 
rable, as to refuſe Counſel from any in a time of public Deliberation, much 
leſs to be offended. If their abſolute Determination be to enthral us, before 
ſo long a Lent of Servitude, they may permit us a little Shroving-time firlt, 
wherin to ſpeak freely, and take our leaves of Liberty. And becauſe in the 
former Edition, through haſte, many Faults eſcap'd, and many Books were 
ſuddenly diſperſed, ere the Note to mend them could be ſent, I took the op- 
portunity from this occaſion to reviſe and ſomewhat to enlarge the whole Diſ- 
courie, eſpecially that part which argues for a perpetual Senate. The Treatiſe 
thus revis'd and enlarg'd, is as follows. 


The Parlament of England, aſſiſted by a great number of the People who 
appcar'd and ſtuck to them faithtulleſt in defence of Religion and their Civil 
Liberties, judging Kingſhip by long experience a Government unneceſſary, 
burdenſome and dangerous, juſtly and magnanimouſly aboliſh'd it, turning regal 
Bondage into a Free Commonwealth, to the Admiration and Terrour of our 
emnlous Neighbours. They took themſelves not bound by the Light of Nature 
or Religion to any former Covenant, from which the King himſelf, by many 
Forfeitures of a latter date or diſcovery, and our own longer conſideration 
theron, had more and more unbound us, both to himſelf and his poſterity 
as hath been ever the Juſtice and the Prudence of all wiſe Nations that have 
ejected Tyranny. They covenanted 70 preſerve the King's Perſon and Authority, 
in the preſervation of the true Religion, and our Liberties ; not in his endeavour- 
ing to bring in upon our Conſciences, a Popiſh Religion upon our Liberties, 
Thraldom; upon our Lives, Deſtruction, by his occaſioning, if not complot- 
ting, as was after diſcovered, the Iriſb Maſſacre z his fomenting and arming 
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the Rebellion; his covert leaguing with the Rebels againſt us; his refine, 
more than ſeven times, Propoſitions moſt juſt and neceſſary to the true Reli- 
gion and our Liberties, tender'd him by the Parlament both of England and 
Scotland, They made not their Covenant concerning him with no difference 
between a King and a God; or promis'd him, as Fob did to the Almighty 
to truſt in bim though he ſloy us: They underſtood that the ſolemn Inzage. 
ment, wherin we all forſwore Kingſhip, was no more a breach of the Coy. 
nant, than the Covenant was of the Proteſtation before, but a faithful an; 
prudent going on both in werds well weigh'd, and in the true ſenſe 0. 


the Covenant, without reſpef? of Perſons, when we could not ſerve two contra- 


ry Maſters, God and the King, or the King and that more ſupreme Law 
ſworn in the firſt place to maintain our Safety and our Liberty. They knew 
the People of England to be a tree People, themſelves the Repreſenters of 


that Freedom ; and although many were excluded, and as many fled (ſo they | 


pretended) from Tumults to Oxford, yet they were left a ſufficient Number 
to act in Parlament, therfore not bound by any Statute of preceding Parla. 
ments, but by the Law of Nature only, which is the only Law of Laws trale 
and properly to all Mankind fundamental; the beginning and the end of alt 
Government; to which no Parlament or People that will throughly reform 
but may and muſt have recourſe, as they had, and muſt yet have, in Church. 
Reformation (if they throughly intend it) to Evangelic Rules; not to Ec. 
cleſiaſtical Canons, though never fo ancient, ſo ratify'd and eſtabliſſid in the 
Land by Statutes, which for the moſt part are meer poſitive Laws, neither 
natural nor moral; and ſo by any Parlament, for juſt and ſerious Confider;. 
tions, without fcruple to be at any time repeal'd. If others of their Number 
in theſe things were under Force, they were not, but under free Conſci-nc: ; 
if others were excluded by a Power which they could not reſiſt, they were 
not therfore to leave the Helm of Government in no hands, to ditcontinu- 
their care of the public Peace and Safety, to deſert the People in Anarchy and 
Confuſion, no more than when ſo many of their Members left them, as made 
up in outward Formality a more legal Parlament of three Eſtates againſt them, 
The beſt- affected alſo, and beſt-principled of the People, ſtood not numbering 
or computing, on which fide were molt Voices in Parlament, but on which 
fide appear'd to them moſt Reaſon, moſt Safety, When the Houle divided up- 
on main Matters: What was well motion'd and advis'd, they examin'd not 
whether Fear or Perſwaſion carried it in the Vote, neither did they meaſure 
Votes and Counſels by the Intentions of them that voted ; knowing that In- 
tentions either are but gueſs'd at, or not ſoon enough known; and although 
good, can neither make the Deed ſuch, nor prevent the Conſequence from 
being bad : Suppoſe bad Intentions in things otherwiſe well done ; whit was 
well done, was by them who ſo thought, not the leſs obcy'd or follow'd in the 
State; ſince in the Church, who had not rather follow Iſcariot or Simon the 
Magician, though to covetous Ends, preaching, than Saul, though in the up- 
tightneſs of his Heart perſceuting the Goſpel? Safer they therfore judg'd 
what they thought the better Counſels, though carried on by ſome perhaps 
to bad Ends, than the worſe by others, though endeavour'd with belt Inten- 
tions: and yet they were not to learn that a greater Number might be cor- 
rupt within the Walls of a Parlament, as well as of a City; wherof in Mat- 
ters of neareſt concernment all Men will be gudges ; nor eaſily permit, that 
the Odds of -Voices in their greateſt Council, ſhall more endanger them by 
corrupt or credulous Votes, than the Odds of Enemics by open Afults , 


judging that moſt Voices ought not always to prevail where main Matters are 


in queſtion. If others hence will pretend to difturb all Counſels ; what is that to 
them. who pretend not, but are in real danger; not they only ſo judging, but « 
great, tho? not the greateſt Number of their choſen Patriots, who might be more 
in Weight than the others in Number; there being in Number little Virtue, but 
by Weight and Meaſure Wiſdom working all things: and the Dangers on ci. 
ther ſide they ſeriouſly thus weigh'd. From the Treaty, ſhort Fruits of long La- 
bours, and 7 years War; Security for 26 Years, if we can hold it; Reformation 
in the Church for three Years: then put to ſhift again with our vanquiſh'd Mat- 
ter. His Juſtice, his Honour, his Conſcience declar'd quite contrary to outs; 
which would have furniſh'd him with many ſuch Evaſions, as in « moon 
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entitled, An Inquiſition for Blood, ſoon after were not conceal'd : Biſhops not 
totally remov'd, but left, as it were, in Ambuſh, a Reſerve, with Ordina- 
tion in their ſole Power; their Lands already ſold, not to be alienated, but ren- 
ted, and the ſale of them call'd Sacrilege; Delinquents, few of many brought: 
to condign Puniſhment; Acceſſories puniſh'd ; the chief Author, above Par- 
don, though after utmoſt Reſiſtance, vanquiſh'd z not to give, but to receive 
Laws; yet beſought, treated with, and to be thank'd for his gracious Con- 
ceſſions, to be honour'd, worſhipp'd, glorify'd. If this we ſwore to do, with 
what Righteouſneſs in the ſight of God, with what Aſſurance that we bring 
not by ſuch an Oath, the whole Sea of Blood-guiltineſs upon our own Heads ? 
If on the other ſide we prefer a Free Government, though for the preſent not 
obtain'd, yet all thoſe ſuggeſted Fears and Difficulties, as the Event will 
prove, eaſily overcome, we remain finally ſecure from the exaſperated Regal 
Power, and out of Snares; ſhall retain the beſt part of our Liberty, which is 
our Religion, and the civil part will be from theſe who defer us, much more 
eaſily recover'd, being neither ſo ſuttle nor ſo awful as a King re-inthron'd. 
Nor were their Actions lets both at home and abroad, than might become the 
hopes of a glorious riſing Commonwealth: Nor were the Expreſſions both 
of Army and People, whether in their public. Declarations, or ſeveral 
Writings, other than ſuch as teſtify'd a Spirit in this Nation, no leſs noble and 
well fitted to the Liberty of a Commonwealth, than in the ancient Greeks or 
Romans, Nor was the heroic Cauſe unſucceſsfully defended to all Chriſten- 
dom, againſt the Tongue of a famous and thought. invincible Adverlary ; 
nor the Conſtancy and Fortitude that fo nobly vindicated our Liberty, our 
Victory at once againſt two the moſt prevailing Uſurpers over Mankind, Su- 
perſtition and Tyranny, unprais'd or uncelebrated in a -written Monument, 
likely to outlive Detraction, as it hath hitherto convinc'd or ſilenc'd not a 
tew of our Detractors, eſpecially in parts abroad. After our Liberty and 
Religion thus proſperouſly. fought for, gain'd, and many Years poſſeſs'd, ex- 
cept in thoſe unhappy Interruptions, which God hath remov'd ; now that 
nothing remains, but in all reaſon the certain hopes of a ſpeedy and imme- 
diate Settlement for ever in a firm and free Commonwealth, for this extoll'd 
and magnify'd Nation, regardleſs both of Honour won, or Deliverances 
vouchfat*d from Heaven, to fall back, or rather to creep back ſo poorly, as it 
ſeems the multitude would, to their once abjur'd and deteſted Thraldom of 
Kingſhip, to be our ſelves the ſlanderers of our own juſt and religious Deeds, 
though done by ſome to covetous and ambitious Ends, yet not therfore to be 
ſtain'd with their Infamy, or they to afperſe the Integrity of others; and yet 
theſe now by revolting from the Conſcience of Deeds well done; both in 
Church and State, to throw away and forſake, or rather to betray a juſt and 
noble Cauſe for the mixture of had Men who have ill manag'd and abus'd it, 
(which had our Fathers done heretofore, and on the ſame pretence deſerted 
true Religion, what had long ere this become of our Goſpel, and all Proteſ- 
tant Reformation ſo much intermixt with the Avarice and Ambition of ſome 
Reformers?) and by thus relapſing, to verify all the bitter Predictions of our 
triumphing Enemies, who will now think they wiſely diſcern'd and juſtly cen- 
ſur'd both us and all our Actions as rafh, rebellious, hypocritical and im- 
pious z not only argues a ſtrange degenerate Contagion ſuddenly ſpread among 
us, fitted and prepar*d for new Slavery, but will render us a Scorn and De- 
riſion to all our Neighbours. And what will they at belt ſay of us, and of 
the whole Engliſh Name, but ſcoffingly, as of that Fooliſh Builder mention'd 
by our Saviour, who began to build a Tower, and was not able to finiſh it? 
Where is this goodly Tower of a Commonwealth, which the Englif boaſted 
they would build to overſhadow Kings, and be another Rome in the Weſt ? 
The Foundation indeed they laid gallantly, but fell into a worſe Contuſion, not 
of Tongues, but of Factions, than thoſe at the Tower of Babel; and have 
left no Memorial of their Work behind them remaining, but in the common 
Laughter of Europe. Which muſt needs redound the more to our ſhame, if 
we but look on our Neighbours the United Provinces, to us inferior in all out- 
ward Advantages; who notwithſtanding, in the midſt of greater Difficul- 
tics, couragiouMy, wiſely, conſtantly went through with the ſame Work, _ 
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= ſettled in all the happy enjoyments of a potent and flouriſhing Republic to 
this day. 

Beſides this, if we return to Kingſhip, and ſoon repent, as undoubted!y we 
ſhall, when we begin to find the old encroachments coming on by little and 
little upon our Conſciences, which muſt neceſſarily proceed from King and 
Biſhop united inſeparably in one Intereſt, we may be forc'd 1 to fight 

Il that w 

ſpent, but are never like to attain thus far as we are now advanc'd to 2 * 
covery of our Freedom, never to have it in poſſeſſion as we now have it, ne. 
ver to be youchſafed hereafter the like Mercies and ſignal Alliſtances from He. 
ven in our Cauſe: If by our ingrateful backſliding we make theſe fruitleſs 
flying now to regal Conceſſions from his divine condeſcenſions, and gracious 
anſwers to our once importuning Prayers againſt the Tyranny which we then 
groan'd under; making vain and viler than dirt, the Blood of ſo many thou- 
ſand faithful and valiant Eugliſbmen, who left us in this Liberty, bought with 
their Lives; loſing by a ſtrange after- game of Folly, all the Battels we have 
won, together with all Scotland as to our Conqueſt, hereby loſt, which never 
any of our Kings could conquer, all the Treaſure we have ſpent, not that cor- 
ruptible Treaſure only, but that far more precious of all our late miraculous 
Deliverances ; treading back again with loſt labour, all our happy ſteps in the 
progreſs of Reformation, and moſt pitifully depriving our ſelves the inſtant 
fruition of that free Government which we have ſo dearly purchas'd, a free 
Commonwealth, not only held by wiſeſt men in all Ages the nobleſt, the man- 
lieſt, the equalleſt, the juſteſt Government, the moſt agreeable to all due 
Liberty and proportion'd Equality, both Human, Civil, and Chriſtian, moſt 
cheriſhing to Virtue and true Religion, but alſo (I may ſay it with greateſt 
probability) plainly commended, or rather enjoin*d by our Saviour himſelf, to 
all Chriſtians, not without remarkable diſallowance, and the brand of Genti- 
{iſm upon Kingſhip. God in much diſpleaſure gave a King to the Yaeliles, 
and imputed it a fin to them that they ſought one: But Chrif apparently 
forbids his Diſciples to admit of any ſuch heatheniſh Government; The Kings 
of the Gentiles, ſaith he, exerciſe Lordſhip over them ; and they that exerciſe Au- 
thority upon them are calPd Benefattors: but ye ſhall not be 7 3 but he that is 
greateſt among you, let him be as the younger ;, and be that is chief, as be that 
ſerveth. The occaſion of theſe his words was the ambitious deſire of Zebedee's 
two Sons, to be exalted above their Brethren in his Kingdom, which they thought 
was to be &er long upon Earth. That he ſpeaks of Civil Government, ismani- 
feſt by the former part of the Compariſon, which infers the other part tobe al- 
ways in the ſame kind. And what Government comes nearer to this precept of 
Chriſt, than a free Commonwealth; wherin they who are greateſt, are perpe- 
tual Servants and Drudges to the public at their own coſt and charges, neg- 
lect their own Affairs, yet are not elevated above their Brethren ; live foberly 
in their Families, walk the Street as other men, may be ſpoken to freely, 
familiarly, friendly, without Adoration ? Wheras a King muſt be ador'd 
like a Demigod, with a diſſolute and haughty Court about him, of vaſt ex- 
pence and luxury, Maſks and Revels, to the debauching of our prime Gentry 
both Male and Female; not in their paſtimes only, but in earneſt, by the 
looſe imployments of Court-ſervice, which will be then thought honourable. 
There will be a Queen of no leſs charge; in moſt likelihood Outlandiſh and 
a Papiſt, beſides a Queen-mother ſuch already; together with both their Courts 
and numerous Train: then a Royal iſſue, and e'er long ſeverally their fump- 
tuous Courts; to the multiplying of a ſervile Crew, not of Servants only, but 
of Nobility and Gentry, bred up then to the hopes not of Public, but of 
Court-Offices, to be Stewards, Chamberlains, Uſhers, Grooms, even of the 
Cloſe-ſtool; and the lower their Minds debas'd with Court-opinions, contrary 
to all Virtue and Reformation, the haughtier will be their Pride and Profulc- 
neſs. We may well remember this not long ſince at home; nor need but look at 


| preſent into the French Court, where Enticements and Preferments daily draw 


away and pervert the Proteſtant Nobility. As to the burden of expence, to 


our coſt we ſhall ſoon know it; for any good to us deſerving to be term'd no 


better than the vaſt and laviſh price of our ſubjection, and their Dane 
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which we are now ſo greedily cheap'ning, and would fo fain be aying moſt 
inconſiderately to a ſingle Perſon ; who tor any thing wherin the Public really 
needs him, will have little elle to do, but to beſtow the eating and drinking of 
exceſſive Dainties, to ſet a pompous face upon the ſuperficial actings of State, 
to pageant himſelf up and down in Progreſs among the perpetual bowings 
and cringings of an abject People, on either ſide deify ing — adoring him for 
nothing done that can deſerve it. For what can he more than another mans 
who even in the expreſſion of a late Court-poct, fits only like a great Cypher 
ſet to no purpoſe before a long row of other ſignificant Figures. Nay, it is 
well and happy for the People if their King be but a Cypher, being oft- times a 
Miſchief, a Peſt, a Scourge of the Nation, and which is worſe; not to be re- 
mov'd, not to be controuPd, much leſs accus'd or brought to puniſhment, 
without the danger of a common ruin, without the ſhaking and almoſt ſub- 
verſion of the whole Land : wheras in a free Commonwealth, any Governor or 
chief Counſellor offending, may be remov'd and puniſh'd without the leaft 
Commotion. Certainly then that People muſt necds be mad; or ſtrangely in- 
fatuated, that build the chief hope of their common happinels or ſafety on a 
ſingle Perſon z who if he happen to be good; can do no more than another 
man; if to be bad, hath in his hands to do more evil without check, than mi. 
lions of other men. The happinels of a Nation muſt needs be firmeſt and 
certaineſt in full and free Council of their own electing, where no ſingle Per- 
ſon, but Reaſon only ſways. And what madneſs is it for them who might ma- 
nage nobly their own Affairs themſelves, ſluggiſhly and weakly to devolve all on 
a ſingle Perſon; and more like Boys under Age than Men, to commit all to his 
patronage and diſpoſal, who neicher can perform what he undertakes, and 
yet for undertaking it, though royally paid, will not be their Servant, but their 
Lord? How unmanly mult it needs be, to count ſuch a one the breath of our 
Noltrils, to hang all our felicity on him, all our ſafety, our well-being, for 
which if we were aught elſe but S:uggards or Babies, we need depend on none 
but God and our own Counſels, our own active Virtue and Induſtry. Go 1 the 
Ant, thou Sluggard, ſaith Solomon; conſider her ways, and be wiſe ; which having 
no Prince, Ruler, or Lord, provides her meat in the Summer, and gathers her food 
in the Harveſt: which evidently ſhews us, that they who think the Nation un- 
done without a King, though they look grave or haughty, have not ſo much 
true Spirit and Underſtanding in them as a Piſmire: neither are theſe diligent 
Creatures hence concluded to live in lawleſs Anarchy, or that commended, 
but are ſet the examples to imprudent and ungovern'd men, of a frugal and 
ſelf-governing Democraty or Commonwealth; ſafer and more thriving in the 
joint Providence and Counſel of many induſtrious equals, than under the ſingle 
domination of one imperious Lord. It may be well wonder'd that any Nation 
ſtiling themſelves free, can ſuffer any man to pretend Hereditary Right o- 
ver them as their Lord; whenas by acknowledging that Right, they conclude 
themſelves his Servants and his Vaſſals, and ſo renounce their own freedom. 
Which how a People and their Leaders efpecially can do, who have fought to 
gloriouſly for Liberty; how they can change their noble Words and Actions, 
heretofore ſo becoming che majeſty of a free People, into the baſe neceſſity of 
Court-flatteries and Proſttations, is not only ſtrange and admirable, but la- 
mentable to think on. That a Nation ſhould be ſo valorous and courageous 
to win their Liberty in the Field, and when -they have won it, ſhould be to 
heartleſs and unwiſe in their Counſels, as not to know how to ufe it, value it, 
what to do with it, or with themſelves; but after ten or twelve years pro- 
ſperous War and conteſtation with Tyranny, baſely and beſottedly to run 
their necks again into the Yoke which they have broken, and proſtrate all the 
iruits of their Victory for naught at the feet of the vanquiſh'd, beſides our 
loſs of Glory, and ſuch an example as Kings or Tyrants never yet had the 
like to boaſt of, will be an ignominy if it befall us, that never yet befel any 
Nation poſſeſs'd of their Liberty ; worthy indeed themſelves, whatſoever they 
be, to be for ever ſlaves; but that part of the Nation which conſents not 
with them, as 1 perſwade me, of a great number, far worthier than by their 
means to be” brought into the ſame Bondage. Conſidering theſe things ſo 
plain, fo rational, I cannot but yet further admire on the other ſide, how any 
man who hath the true principles of Juſtice and Religion in him, can preſume 
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or take upon him to be a King and Lord over his Brethren, whom he canre 
but know whether as Men or Chriſtians, to be tor the moſt part every way 
equal or ſuperior to himſelf: how he can diſplay with ſuch Vanity and Often. 
tation his regal ſplendor ſo ſupereminently above other mortal Men; or he. 


ing a Chriſtian, can aſſume ſuch extraordinary Honour and Worſhip to him. 


ſelt, while the Kingdom of Chriſt our common King and Lord, is hid to this 
World, and ſuch genziliþ imitation forbid in exprets words by himſelf to al 
his Diſciples. All Proteſtants hold that Chriſt in his Church hath left 50 
Vicegerent of his Power; but himſelf without Deputy, is the only Head 
therot, governing it from Heaven : how then can any Chriſtian man derive his 
Kingſhip from Chriſt, but with worſe uſurpation than the Pope his healſ}jp 
over the Church, ſince Chriſt not only hath not left the leaſt ſhadow gf 4 
command for any ſuch Vicegerence from him in the State, as the Pope pre. 
tends for his in the Church, but hath expreſly declar*d, that ſuch regal Po. 
minion is from the Gentiles, not from him, and hath ſtrictly charg*d us not to 
imitate them therin ? 

I doubt not but all ingenuous and knowing men will eaſily agree with me, 
that a Free Commonwealth without ſingle Perſon, or Houſe of Lords, is b 
far the beſt Government it it can be had; but we have all this while, ſay they, 
bin expecting it, and cannot yet attain it. *Tis true indeed, when Monarchy 
was diſſolv'd, the Form of a Commonwealth ſhould have torthwith bin tram, 
and the practice therof immediately begun; that the People might have ſoon 
been ſatisfy'd and delighted with the decent Order, Eale, and Benefit therol : 
we had bin then by this time firmly rooted paſt fear of Commotions or Muta- 
tions, and now flouriſhing : this care of timely ſett' ing a new Goverrment in- 
ſtead of the old, too much neglected, hath been our miſchief. Yet the can © 
therof may be aſcrib*d with moſt reaſon to the frequent diſturbances, inter- 
ruptions, and diſſolutions which the Parlament hath had, partly irom the in- 
patient or diſaffected People, partly from ſome ambitious Leaders in the Ar- 
my; much contrary, I believe, to the mind and approbation of the Army i: 
ſelf and their other Commanders, once undeceiv*d, or in their own power, 
Now is the opportunity, now the very ſeaſon wherin we may obtain a Free 
Commonwealth, and eſtabliſh it for ever in the Land, without difficulty or 
much delay. Writs are ſent out for Elections, and which is worth obſerving 
in the name, not of any King, but of the keepers of our Liberty, to ſummon 
a free Parlament; which then only will indeed be free, and delerve the trug 
honour of that ſupream Title, if they preſerve us a free People. Whica 
never Parlament was more free to do; being now. call*d, not as heretofore, 
by the ſummons of a King, but by the voice of Liberty : and it the People, 
laying aſide prejudice and impatience, wall ſeriouſly and calmly now contier 
their own good, both Religious and Civil, their own Liberty and the only 
means therof, as ſhall be here laid down before them, and will clect their 
Knights and Burgeſſes able men, and according to the juſt and neccfſary Qualiti- 
cations (which, for aught I hear, remain yet in force unrepeaPd, as they were tor- 
merly decreed in Parlament) men not addicted to a ſingle Perſon or Houſe oi 
Lords, the work is done; at leaſt the foundation firmly laid of a Free Common- 
wealth, and good part allo erected of the main Structure. For the ground 
and baſis of every juſt and free Government (ſince men have ſmarted {o oft 
tor committing all to one Perſon) is a general Council of ableſt men, choſen 
by the People to conſult of public Affairs from time to time for the common 
good. In this Grand Council muſt the. Sovereignty, not transferr'd, but dele- 
gated only, and as it were depoſited, reſide; with this Caution they mutt 
have the forces by Sea and Land committed to them for preſervation ot the 
common Peace and Liberty; muſt raiſe and manage the public Revenue, 2! 
leaſt with ſome Inſpectors deputed for ſatisſaction of the People, how 1t 15 
employ*d ; muſt make or propoſe, as more expreſly ſha!l be ſaid anon, Civil 
Laws, treat of Commerce, Peace, or War with foreign Nations, and tor the 
carrying on ſome particular Affairs with more ſecrecy and expedition, mill: 
cleft, as they have already out of their own number and others, a Council 0: 
State, 


And although it may ſeem ſtrange at firſt hearing, by reaſon that mens 


minds are prepoſſeſſed with the notion of ſucceſſive Parlaments, I affirm gr 
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te Grand or General Council being well choſen, ſhould be perpetual : for 
lo their buſineſs is or may be, and oft-times urgent; the opportunity of Affairs 
tin*d or loſt in a moment. The day of Council cannot be ſet as the day of 
r Feſtival ; but muſt be ready always to prevent or anſwer all occaſions. 
By this continuance they will become every way ſkilfulleſt, beſt provided of 
Intelligence from abroad, beſt acquainted with the People at home, and the 
People with them. The Ship of the Commonwealth is always under fail ; 
they fit at the Stern, and if they ſteer well, what need is there to change 
them, it being rather dangerous? Add to this, that the Grand Council js 
both Foundation and main Pillar of the whole State z and to move Pillars 
and Foundations, not faulty, cannot be ſafe for the Building. I ſee not 
kerfore, how we can be advantag'd by ſucceſſive and tranſitory Parlaments; 
but that they are much likelier continually to unſettle rather than to ſettle 
a free Government, to breed Commotions, Changes, Novelties and Uncer- 
tünties, to bring neglect upon preſent Affairs and Opportunities, while all 
Minds are in ſuſpenſe with expectation of a new Aſſembly, and the Aſſembly 
tor a good ſpace taken up with the new ſettling of it ſelt, After which, if they 
ſind no great work to do, they will make it, by altering or repealing former 
Acts, or making and multiplying new; that they may ſeem to ſce what 
their PredeceNors ſaw not, and not to have aſſembled for nothing: till all Law 
be loſt in the multitude of clathing Statutes. But if the Ambition of ſuch 
as think themſelves injur'd that they alſo partake not of the Govern- 
ment, and are impatient till they be choſen, cannot brook the perpetuity 
of others choſen before them; or if it be fear*d that long continuance ot 
Power may corrupt ſincereſt Men, the known Expedient is, and by ſome 
lately propounded, that annually (or if the ſpace be longer, ſo much 
perhaps the better) the third part of Senators may go out according 
to the precedence of their Election, and the like number be choſen in 
their p'aces, to prevent their ſettling of too abſolute a Power, if it ſhould be 
1 erpetual : and this they call partial Rotation, But I could with that this 
wheel or partial wheel in State, if it be poſſible, might be avoided, as 
having too much affinity with the wheel of Fortune. For it appears not how 
this can be done, without danger and miſchance of putting out a great num- 
ur of the beſt and ableſt: in whoſe ſtead new Elections may bring in as many 
ras, Uacxperienc'd and otherwiſe aftected, to the weakning and much altering 
lor the worſe of public Tranſactions. Neither do I think a perpetual Senate, 
epecially choſen and entruſted by the People, much in this land to be fear'd, 
where the well-affeted either in a ſtanding Army, or in a ſettled Militia, 
have their Arms in their own hands. Salett tiertore to me it ſeems, and of 
cult hazard or interruption to Affairs, that none of the Grand Council be 
mov'd, unleſs by Death or juſt Conviction of ſome Crime: tor what can be 
r bected firm or ſtedtaſt from a floating Foundation? however, I forejudge 
m any provabie Expedient, any Temperament that can be found in things 
& this nature ſo diſputable on either ſide, Yet leſt this which I affirm, be 
42ugnt my ſingle Opinion, I ſhall add ſufficient Teſtimony. Kingſhip it ſelf 
„* thertore counted the more ſafe and durable, becauſe the King, and for 
ke moit part his Council, is no: chang'd during Life: but a Commonwealth 
„ held immortal, and th. rin firmcſt, 1tafeſt and molt above Fortune: for the 
cath of a King cauſcth oft-times many dangerous Alterations 3 but the 
Death now. and thin of a Senator is not felt, the main body of them till 
coninuing permanent in greateſt and nobleſt Commonwea ths, and as it 
were eternal, Therforc among the Jews, the ſupreme Council of ' Seventy, 
exiPd the Sanbedrim, founded by Mises, in A:bers that of Areopagus, in 
S-arie that of the Ancicats, in Rome the Senate, conlited of Members 
choſen for term of Life; and by that means remain'd as it were ſtill the ſame 
ty Generations, In Venice they change indeed ofter than every year ſome par- 
ticular Council of State, as that of. fix, or ſuch other; but the true Senate, 
which upholds and ſuſtains the Government, is the whole Ariſtocracy im- 
moveable. S0 in the United Provinces, the States Gzneral, which are indeed 
but a Council of State deputed by the whole Union, are not utually the fame 
Porions lor above thre: or ſix Tears; but the States of every City in whom 
lc Sovercienry hath becn plac* time out of mind, arc a Landing Senate, with- 
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out Succeſſion, and accounted chiefly in that regard the main prop of the- 
Liberty. And why they ſhould be ſo in every well-order'd Commonwealth, 
they who write of Policy, give theſe Reaſons; “ That to make the Scrat 
« ſucceſſive, not only impairs the dignity and luſtre of the Senate, but . 
« kens the whole Commonwealth, and brings it into manifeſt danger; while 
« by this means the Secrets of State are frequently divulg'd, and matters 9 
s greateſt conſequence committed to inexpert and novice Counſellors, ur. 
<« terly to ſeek in the full and intimate knowledge of Affairs paſt,” 1 know 
not therfore what ſhould be peculiar in England to make ſucceſſive Par!imen;. 
thought ſafeſt, or convenient here more than in other Nations, unlefs it be 
the fickleneſs which is attributed to us as we are Iſlanders: but good Educric: 
and acquiſite Wiſdom ought to correct the fluxible fault, if any ſuch be, 0. 
out watry ſituation, It will be objected, that in thoſe: places where then 
had perpetual Senates, they had alſo popular Remedies againſt their growing 
too imperious: as in Athens, beſides Areopagus, another Senate of four or H 
hundred; in Sparta, the Ephori; in Rome, the Tribunes of tlic People. B. 
the Event tells us, that theſe Remedies either little avail the People, 

brought them to ſuch a licentious and unbridled Democraty, as in fine rin? 
themſelves with their own exceſſive power. So that the main reaton ur"; 
why popular Aſſemblies are to be truſted with the People's Liberty, ractticr 
than a Senate of principal Men, becauſe great Men will be till endcaveurir 
to enlarge their Power, but the common ſort will be contented to maintain 
their own Liberty, is by Experience found falſe ; none being more immoderate 
and ambitious to amplify their Power, than ſuch Popularitics, Which 
were ſeen in the People of Rome; who at firſt contented to have thic 
Tribunes, at length contended with the Senate that one Conful, then bor!;, 
foon after, that the Cenſors and Prætors alſo fhould be created Ptcbcian, and 
the whole Empire put into their hands; adoring laſt ly thoſe, who moſt we 
adverſe to the Senate, till Marius by fulfilling their inorcinate Deſires, quits 


* oe? 
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loſt them all the Power for which they had ſo long bin ſtriving, and lett them 


under the Tyranny of Hlla: the ballance thertore muſt be exactly fo ſet, as 
to preſerve and keep up due Authority on either ſide, as well in the Senate 
as in the People. And this annual Rotation of a Senate to conſiſt of thr-e 
hundred, as is lately propounded, requires alſo another popular Aſſembly up- 
ward of a thouſand, with an anſwerable Rotation. Which, beſides that it 
will be liable to all thoſe Inconveniencies found in the foreſaid Remedies, can- 
not but be troubleſome and chargeable, both in their Motion and their Seſſion, 
to the whole Land, unwieldy with their own bulk, unable in fo great a num- 
ber to mature their Conſultations as they ought, if any be allotted them, and 
that they meet not from ſo many parts remote to ſit a whole year Lieger in 
one place, only now and then to hold up a foreſt of Fingers, or to convey 
each Man his bean or ballot into the Box, without reaſon ſhewn or common 
deliberation 3 incontinent of Secrets, if any be impartcd to them, emulous 
and always jarring with the other Senate. The much better way doubrle:s 
will be, in this wavering condition of our Affairs, to defer the changing or 
circumſcribing of our Senate, more than may be done with eaſe, till the Common 
wealth be throughly ſettled in Peace and Satety, and they themiclves give us 
the occaſion, Military Men hold it dangerous to change the form of Butte: 
in view of an Enemy: neither did the People of Rome bandy with their Senate 
while any of the Targuins liv'd, the Enemies of their Liberty, nor fought 
by creating Tribunes to defend themſelves againſt the fear of their Patricians, 
till ſixteen years afrer the expulſion of their Kings, and in full ſecurity o: 


their State, they had or thought they had juſt caule given them by the Senate, 


Another way will be, to well qualify and refine Elections: not committing 
all to the noiſe and ſhouting of a rude Multitude, but permitting only thote 
of them who are rightly qualify'd, to nominate as many as they will, and 
out of that number others of a better breeding, to chuſe a leſs number more 
Judiciouſly, till after a third or fourth ſifting and refining of exacteſt choice, 
they only be left choſen who are the due number, and ſeem by moſt voices the 


worthieſt. To make the People fitteſt to chuſe, and the choſen fitteſt to go- 


vern, will be to mend our corrupt and faulty Education, to teach the People 
Faith not without Virtue, Temperance, Modeſty, Sobricty, anon; 
ultiee. 
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Juſtice; not to admire Wealth or Honour; to hate Turbulence and Ambi- 
tion; to place every one his private Welfare and Happineſs in the public 
Peace, Liberty and Safety, They ſhall not then need to be much miſtruſtful 
of their choſen Patriots in the Grand Council; who will be then rightly call'd 
the true Keepers of our Liberty, though the moſt of their buſineſs will be in 
foreign Affairs. But to prevent all Miſtruſt, the People then will have their 
ſeveral ordinary Aſſemblies (which will henceforth quite annihilate the odi- 
ous Power and Name of Committees) in the chief Towns of every County, 
without the Trouble, Charge, or time loſt of ſummoning and aſſembling 
from far in ſo great a number, and 10 long reſiding from their own Houſes, or ll 
removing of their Families, to do as much at home intheir ſeveral Shires, entire if 
or ſubdivided, toward the ſecuring of their Liberty, as a numerous Aſſembly | Ml 
of them all form'd and conven'd on purpoſe with the warieſt Rotation. 
Wherof I ſhall ſpeak more ere the end of this Diſcourſe : for it may be re- 
ferr'd to time, ſo we be ſtill going on by degrees to perfection. The People i 
well weighing and — theſe things, I ſuppoſe would have no cauſe to 1 
fear, though the Parlament aboliſhing that Name as originally ſignifying but | 
che Parly of our Lords and Commons with their Norman King when he pleas'd ll 
to call them, ſhould, with certain limitations of their Power, ſit perpctual, ht 
if their ends be faithful and for a free Commonwealth, under the name of a ll 
Grand or General Council. Till this be done, I am in doubt whether our 
State will be ever certainly and throughly ſettled ; never likely till then to ſee | | 
an end of our Troubles and continual Changes, or at leaſt never the true Set- | 
tlement and Aſſurance of our Liberty. The Grand Council being thus firm- | fl 
ly conſtituted to Perpetuity, and ſtill, upon the Death or Default of any 1 
Member, ſupply'd and kept in full number, there can be no cauſe alledg*d why 
Peace, Juſtice, plentiful Trade, and all Proſperity ſhould not therupon en- 
ſue throughout the whole Land; with as much aſſurance as can be of human [ 
things, that they ſhall ſo continue (if God favour us, and our wilful Sins iſ 
provoke him not) even to the coming of our true and rightful, and only to | i 
be expected King, only worthy as he is our only Saviour, the Meſſiah, the 1 
| 
| 


Chriit, the only Heir of his cternal Father, the only by him anointed and or- 
dained ſince the Work of our Redemption finiſh'd, univerſal Lord of all Man- 
kind, The way propounded is plain, eaſy and open before us; without In- 
tricacies, without the Introducement of new or abſolute Forms or Terms, or | 
exotic Models; Idea's that would effect nothing; bur with a number of new 
Injunctions to manacle the native Liberty of Mankind; turning all Virtue in— 
to Preſcription, Servitude, and Neceſſity, to the great impairing and fruſtra- 
ting of Chriſtian Liberty. I ſay again, this way lies free and ſmooth before lj 
us; is not tangled with Inconveniencies z invents no new Incumbrances; re- | ih 
quires no perilous, no injurious Alteration or Circumſcription of Mens Lands l 
and Proprieties; ſecure, that in this Commonwealth, temporal and ſpiritual | 
Lords remov'd, no Man or number of Men can attain to ſuch Wealth or vaſt il 
poſſeſſion, as will need the hedge of an Agrarian Law (never ſucceſsful, but 
the cauſe rather of Sedition, ſave only where it began ſeaſonabiy with firſt 
poſſeſſion) to confine them from endangering our public Liberty. To conclude, | | 
it can have no conſiderable Objection made againſt it, that it is not practica- | | 
ble; left it be ſaid hereafter, that we gave up our Liberty for want of a ready | 
way or diſtinct Form propos'd of a tree Commonwealth. And this Facility | 
; we ſhall have above our next neighbouring Commonwealth (if we can keep | 
us from the fond Conceit of ſomething like a Duke of Venice, put lately into | 
| 


many Mens heads by ſome one or other ſuttly driving on under that notion his | 

own ambitious ends to lurch a Crown) that our Liberty ſhall not be hamper'd | | 

or hover'd over by any engagement to ſuch a potent Family as the Houſe of | 

Naſſau, of whom to ſtand in perpetual Doubt and Suſpicion, but we ſhall live | 

the cleareſt and abſoluteſt free Nation in the World. | | | 
| 


On the contrary, if there be a King, which the inconſiderate multitude are | 
now ſo mad upon, mark how far ſhort we are like to come of all thoſe Happi- | | 
neſſes, which in a free State we ſhall e be poſſeſs'd of. Firſt, the | 
Grand Council, which, as I ſhew'd before, ſhould fit perpetually (unleſs their 


leiſure give them now and then ſome Intermiſſions or Vacations, eaſily manage- 


able by the Council of State left ſitting) ſhall be call'd, by the King's = | 
| 
| 
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Will and utmoſt Endeavour, as ſeldom as may be. For it is only the King's 
Right, he will ſay, to call a Parlament; and this he will do moſt common 
about his own Affairs rather than the Kingdom's, as will appear plainly 9% 
ſoon as they are call'd. For what will their buſinels then be, and the chief E 
pence of their time, but an endleſs tugging between Petition of Right and 
Royal Prerogative, eſpecially about the negative Voice, Militia, or Subſidics, 
demanded and oft- times extorted without reaſonable cauſe appearing to the 
Commons, who are the only true Repreſentatives of the People and their Li. 
berty, but will be then mingled with a Court-faction ; beſides which, within 
their own Walls, the ſincere part of them who ſtand faithful to the People, 
will again have to deal with two troubleſome counter-working Adverſaries 
from without, meer Creatures of the King, ſpiritual, and the greater part, 
as is likelieſt, of temporal Lords, nothing concern'd with the People's Liber- 
ty. If theſe prevail not in what they pleaſe, though never ſo much again( 
the People's Intereſt, the Parlament ſhall be ſoon diſſolv'd, or fit and do ro 
thing; not ſuffer'd to remedy the leaſt Grievance, or enact auglit advan. 
geous to the People. Next, the Council of State ſhall not be choſen by the 
Parlament, but by the King, ſtill his own Creatures, Courtiers and Favou— 
rites; who will be ſure in all their Counſels to ſet their Maſter's Grandure and 
abſolute Power, in what they are able, far above the People's Liberty. I de- 
ny not but that there may be ſuch a King, who may regard the common Good 
before his own, may have no vicious Favourite, may hearken only to the wiſeſt 
and incorrupteſt of his Parlament: but this rarely happens in a Monarchy not 
elective; and it behoves not a wiſe Nation to commit the ſum of their well. 
being, the whole ſtate of their Safety to Fortune, What need they; and 
how abſurd would it be, whenas they themſelves to whom his chief Virtus. 
will be but to hearken, may with much better Management and Diſpatch. 
with much more Commendation of their own Worth and Magnanimity 0. 
vern without a Maſter ? Can the Folly be parallel'd, to adore and be the Slave: 
of a ſingle Perſon, for doing that which it is ten thouſand to one whether he 
can or will do, and we without him might do more eaſily, more effectually, 
more laudably, our ſelves ? Shall we never grow old enough to be wile, to make 
ſeaſonable ule of graveſt Authorities, Experiences, Examples ? Is it ſuch an 
unſpeakable Joy to ſerve, ſuch Felicity to wear a Yoke? to clink our Shac- 
kles, lock'd on by pretended Law of Subjection, more intolerable and hopeleſs 
to be ever ſhaken off, than thoſe which are knock'd on by illegal Injury and 
Violence? Ariſtotle, our chief Inſtructor in the Univerſities, leſt this Doc- 
trine be thought Se#arian, as the Royaliſt would have it thought, tells us in 
the third of his Politics, that certain Men at firſt, for the matchleſs Excel- 
lence of their Virtue above others, or ſome great public Benefit, were created 
Kings by the People; in ſmall Cities and Territories, and in the ſcarcity of 
others to be found like them: but when they abus'd their Power, and Govern- 
ments grew larger, and the number of prudent Men increas'd, that then th: 
People ſoon depoling their Tyrants, betook them, in all civileſt places, to the 
form of a free Commonwealth. And why ſhould we thus difparage and pre- 
qudicate our own Nation, as to fear a ſcarcity of able and worthy Men united 
in Counſel to govern us, if we will but uſe diligence and impartiality to find 
them out and chuſe them, rather yoking our ſelves to a fingle Perſon, the na- 
tural Adverſary and Oppreſſor of Liberty, though good, yet tar eaſier cor: 
ruptible by the exceſs of his ſingular Power and Exaltation, or at belt, not 
comparably ſufficient to bear the weight of Government, nor cqually diſ- 
pos'd to make us happy in the enjoyment of our Liberty under him. 

But admit, that Monarchy of it telf may be convenient to ſome Nations; yet 
to us who have thrown it out, receiv*d back again, it cannot but prove perni- 
cious. For Kings to come, never forgetting their former Ejection, will be ſure 
to fortify and arm themſelves ſufficiently for the future againſt all ſuch At: 
tempts hereafter from the People: who ſhall be then ſo narrowly watch'd and 
kept ſo low, that though they would never fo fain, and at the ſame rate of 
their Blood and Treaſure, they never ſhall be able to regain what they now 
have purchas'd and may enjoy, or to free themſelves from any Yoke impos'd 
upon them: nor will they dare to go about it; utterly diſhearten'd for the fü- 
ture, if theſe their higheſt Attempts prove unſucceſsful; which wy be the 
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Triumph of all Tyrants hereafter over any People that ſhall reſiſt Oppreſſion; 
and their Song will then be, to others, how ſped the rebe!!ious Engliſh? to 
our Poſterity, how ſped the Rebels your Fathers? This is not my Conjecture, 
but drawn from God's known Denouncement againſt the gentilizing 1/rae- 
lites, who though they were govern'd in a Commonwealth of God's own or- 
daining, he only their King, they his peculiar People, yet affecting rather to 
reſemble Heathen, but pretending the Miſgoverniment of Samuels Sons, no 
more a reaſon to diſlike their Commonwealth, than the Violence of Elis Sons 
was imputable to that Prieſthood or Religion, clamour'd for a King. They 
had their longing, but with this Teſtimony of God's Wrath; Ze ſhall cry out 
in that day, becauſe of your King whom ye ſhall have choſen, and the Lord will not 
hear you in that day. Us if he ſhall hear now, how much leſs will he hear 
when we cry hereafter, who once deliver'd by him from a King, and not with- 
out wondrous Acts of his Providence, inſenſible and unworthy of thoſe high 
Mercies, are returning precipitantly, if he withhold us not, back to the Cap- 
tivity from whence he freed us. Yet neither ſhall we obtain or buy at an caſy 
rate this new gildd Yoke which thus tranſports us: a new Royal Revenue 
muſt be found, a new Epiſcopal ; for thole are individual: both which being 
wholly diſſipated or bought by private Perſons, or aſſign'd for Service done, 
and e{pecially to the Army, cannot be recovered without a general Detriment 
and Confuſion to Mens Eſtates, or a heavy Impoſition on all Mens Purſes ; Be- 
nefit to none, but to the worlt and ignobleſt ſort of Men, whoſe hope 1s to be 
either the Miniſters of Co.rt-Riot and Exceſs, or the Gainers by it : But not 
to [peak more of Lofles and extraordinary Levies on our Eſtates, what will 
then be the Revenges and Offences remember'd and return'd, not only by the 
chief Perſon, but by all his Adherents ; Accounts and Reparations that will 
be requir'd, Suits, Inditements, Inquiries, Diſcoveries, Complaints, Infor- 
mations, who knows againſt whom or how many, though perhaps Neuters, 
if not to utmoſt Infliction, yet to Impriſonment, Fines, Baniſhment, or Mo- 
leſtation? it not theſe, yet Di:tavour, Diſcountenance, Diſregard and Contempt 
on all but the known Royaliſt or whom he favours, will be plenteous. Nor let 
the new royaliz'd Preſbyterians perſwade themſelves that their old doings; 
though now recanted, will be forgotten; whatever Conditions be contriv'd 
or truſted on. Will they not believe this; nor remember the Pacification 
how it was kept to the Scots; how other folema Promiſes many a time to us? 
Let them but now read the diabolical forerunning Libels, the Faces, the Geſ- 
tures that now appear foremoſt and briſkeſt in all public places, as the 
Harbingers of thoſe that are in expectation to reign over us; let them but 
hear the Inſolencies, the Menaces, the Inſultings of our newly animated com- 
mon Enemies crept Jately out of their Holes, their Hell, I might ſay, by the 


Language of their infernal Pamphlets, the Spue of every Drunkard, every 


Ribald ; nameleſs, yet not for want of Licence, but for very ſhame of their 
cvn vile Perſons, not daring to name themſelves, while they traduce others 
by name; and give us to foreſee, that they intend to ſecond their wicked 
Worlds, if ever they have Power, with more wicked Deeds, Let our zea- 
lous Backſliders forethink now with themſelves, how their Necks yok'd with 
thele Tygers of Bacchus, theſe new Fanatics of not the preaching but the 
ivcating-tub, inſpird with nothing ho'ter than the Venercal Pox, can draw 
one way under Monarchy to the eſtabliſhing.of Church-Diſcipline with theſe 
new-dilgorg'd Atheiſms: yet ſhall they not have the honour to yoke with 
their, but ſhall be yok'd under them; theſe ſhall plow on their backs. And 
do they among them who are ſo forward to bring in the ſingle Perſon, think 
to be by him truſted or long regarded? So truſted they ſhall be and ſo regard- 
ed, as by Kings are wont reconciPd Enemies; neglected, and ſoon aſter diſ- 
carded, if not proſecuted for old Traytors ; the firſt Inciters, Beginners, and 
more than to the third part actors of all that follow'd. It will be found alſo, 
that there muſt be then as neceſſarily as now (for the contrary part will be 
ſtill fear'd) a ſtanding Army; which for certain ſhall not be this, but of the 
fierceſt Cavaliers, of no leſs expence, and perhaps again under Kupert. But 
let this Army be fure they ſhall be foon diſbanded, and likelieft without Ar- 
rear or Pay; and being diſbanded, not be {ure but they may as ſoon be queſti- 


0:24 tor being in Arms againſt their King: the ſame let them fear, who have 
| con- 
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contributed Money; which will amount to no ſmall number that muſt then 
take' their turn to be made Delinquents and Compounders. They who 
paſt reaſon and recovery are devoted to Kingſhip, perhaps will anſwer, 
that a greater part by far of the Nation will have it fo, the reft therfore 
mult yield. Not ſo much to convince theſe, which I little hope, as to con- 
firm them who yield not, I reply; that this greateſt part have both in Rez. 
ſon, and the trial of juſt Battel, loſt the right of their Election what the Go- 
vernment ſhall be: of them who have not loſt that right, whether they for 
Kingſhip be the greater Number, who can certainly determine? Suppoſe they 
be, yet of freedom they partake all alike, one main End of Government: 
which if the greater part value not, but will r forgo, is it fuld 
or reaſonable, that moſt Voices againſt the main End of Government, ſhould 
enſlave the leſs Number that would be free? More juſt it is, doubtleſs, if ir 
come to force, that a leſs Number compel a greater to retain, which can 
be no wrong to them, their Liberty, than that a greater Number, for the 
pleaſure of their baſeneſs, compel a leſs moſt injuriouſly to be their Fellow. 
Slaves. They who ſeek nothing but their own juſt Liberty, have always right 
to win it, and to keep ir, whenever they have Power, be the Voices never ſo 
numerous that oppofe it. And how much we above others are concern'd to de. 
tend it from Kingſhip, and from them who in purſuance therof ſo perniciouſly 
would betray us and themſelves to moſt certain Miſery and Thraldom, will be 
needleſs to repeat, | 

Having thus far ſhewn with what eaſe we may now obtain a Free Common— 
wealth, and by it with as much eaſe all the Freedom, Peace, Juſtice, Plenty, 
that we can deſire z on the other ſide, the Difficultics, Troubles, Uncertain- 
ties, nay rather Impoſſibilities to enjoy theſe things conſtantly under a Mo- 
narch: I will now proceed to ſhew more particularly wherin our Freedom and 
flouriſhing Condition will be more ample and ſecure to us under a Free Com- 
monwealth, than under Kingſhip. 

The whole freedom of Man conſiſts either in Spiritual or Civil Liber:y. 
As for Spiritual, who can be at reſt, who can enjoy any thing in this World 
with contentment, who hath not liberty to ſerve God, and to ſave his own 
Soul, according to the beſt Light which God hath planted in him to thar 
purpoſe, by the reading of his reveal'd Will, and the guidance of his Holy 
Spirit? That this is beſt pleaſing to God, and that the whole Proteſtant , 
Church allows no ſupream Judge or Rule in Matters of Religion, but the 
Scriptures ; and theſe to be interpreted by the Scriptures themſelves, which 
neceſſarily infers Liberty of Conſcience ; I have kerctofore prov'd at large in 


another Treatiſe z and might yet further, by the public Declarations, Confeſ- 


ſions and Admonitions of whole Churches and States, obvious in all Hiſtorics 

ſince the Reformation. | | 
This Liberty of Conſcience, which above all other things ought to be to 
all Men deareſt and moſt precious, no Government more inclinable not to ta- 
vour only, but to protect, than a free Commonwealth; as being moſt mag: 
nanimous, moſt fearleſs and confident of its own fair Proceedings, Wheras 
Kingſhip, though looking big, yet indeed moſt puſillanimous, full of Fears, 
full of Jealouſies, ſtartled at every Ombrage, as it hath been oblerv'd of old 
to have ever ſuſpected moſt, and miſtruſted them who were in moſt etteem 
for Virtue and Generoſity of Mind; ſo it is now known to have moſt in 
doubt and ſuſpicion, them who are moſt reputed to be religious. Qucen A.- 
zabeth, though her ſelf accounted ſo good a Proteſtant, fo moderate, ſo con- 
fident of her Subjects Love, would never give way ſo much as to Preſby— 
terian Reformation in this Land, though once and again beſought, as Camdes 
relates; but impriſon'd, and perſecuted the very Propoſers thcrot z alledging 
it as her Mind and Maxim unalterable, that ſuch Reformation would dimi- 
niſh Regal Authority. What Liberty of Conſcience can we then expect ot 
others, tar worſe principled from the Cradle, train'd up and govern'd by 12. 
Piſb and Spaniſh Counſels, and on ſuch depending hitherto tor ſubliſtence ? 
Eipecially what can this laſt Parlament expect, who having reviv'd lately and 
publiſh'd the Covenant, have re-engag'd themſelves, never to re-admit Epit- 
copacy ? Which no Son of Charles returning, but will moſt certainly bring 
back with him, if he regard the laſt and ſtricteſt Charge of his Father, 79 
4 - Perſevere 
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perſevere in, not the Dettrine only, but Government of the Church of England; no? 
to negleft the ſpeedy and effectual ſuppreſſing of Errors and Schiſms , among which 
he accounted Preſbytery one of the chief. Or if, notwithſtanding that Charge 
of his Father, he ſubmit to the Covenant, how will he keep Faith to us, with 
Diſobedience to him; or regard that Faith given, which muſt be founded on 
the breach of that laſt and ſolemneſt paternal Charge, and the Reluctance, 1 
may ſay the Antipath » which is in all Kings againſt Preſbyterian and Inde- 
pendent Diſcipline? For they hear the Goſpel ſpeaking much of Liberty; a 
word which Monarchy and her Biſhops both fear and hate, but a Free Com- 
monwealth both favours and promotes; and not the word only, but the thing 
it ſelf, But let our Governors beware in time, leſt their hard meaſure to Li- 
berty of Conſcience be found the Rock wheron they ſhipwrack themſelves, as 
others have now done before them in the courſe wherin God was directing their 
Sterrage to a Free Commonwealth; and the abandoning of all thoſe whom 
they call Seclaries, for the detected Falſhood and Ambition of ſome, be a wilful 
rejection of their own chief Strength and Intereſt in the freedom of all Proteſtant 
Religion, under what abuſive Name ſoever calumniated. 

The other part of our Freedom conſiſts in the Civil Rights and Advance- 
ments of every Perſon according to his Merit: the enjoyment of thoſe ne- 
ver more certain, and the acceſs to theſe never more open, than in a Free 
Commonwealth. Both which, in my Opinion, may be beſt and ſooneſt ob- 
tain, if every County in the Land were made a kind of ſubordinate Com- 
monalty or Commonwealth, and one chief Town or more, according as the 
Shire is in Circuit, made Cities, if they be not fo call'd already; where the 

Nobility and chief Gentry, from a proportionable compaſs of Territory an- 
nex*d to each City, may build Houſes or Palaces befitting their Quality, may 
bear part in the Government, make their own judicial Laws, or uſe theſe that 
are, and execute them by their own elected Judicatures and Judges without 

Appeal, in all things of Civil Government between Man and Man: ſo the 
ſhall have Juſtice in their own hands, Law executed fully and finally in their 
own Counties and Precincts, long wiſh*d and ſpoken of, but never yet ob- 
tin'd; they ſhall have none then to blame but themſelves, if it be not well 
adminiſter'd; and fewer Laws to expect or fear from the ſupreme Authority 
or to thole that ſhall be made, of any great concernment to Public Liberty, 
they may, without much trouble in theſe Commonalties, or in more Genc- 
ral A flemblies call'd to their Cities from the whole Territory on ſuch occaſion, 
declare and publiſh their aſſent or diſſent by Deputics, within a time limited, 
ſent to the Grand Council; yet ſo as this their Judgment declar'd, ſhall ſub- 
mit to the greater mimber of other Counties or Commonalties, and not a- 
vail them to any exemption of themſelves, or refuſal of Agreement with 
the reſt, as it may in any of the United Provinces, being Sovereign within it 
felt, oft-times to the great diſadvantage of that Union. In theſe Employ- 
ments they may much better than they do now, exerciſe and fit themſelves 
till their Lot fall to be choſen into the Grand Council, according as their 
Worth and Merit ſhall be taken notice of by the People. As tor Contro— 
verſies that ſhall happen between Men of ſeveral Counties, they may repair, 
as they do now, to the Capital City, or any other more commodious, in- 
different Place, and equal Judges. And this I find to have been practis'd in 
the old Athenian Commonwealth, reputed the firſt and ancienteſt place of 
Civility in all Greece: that they had in their ſeveral Cities, a peculiar; in A. 
thens, a common Government; and their Right, as it befel them, to the Ad- 
miniftration of both. They ſhould have here alſo Schools and Academies 
at their own choice, wherin their Children may be bred up in their own fight 
to all Learning and noble Education; not in Grammar only, but in all Libe- 
ral Arts and Exerciſes, This would ſoon ſpread much more Knowledge and 
Civility, yea, Religion, through all parts of the Land, by communicating 
the natural heat of Government and Culture more diſtributively to all extreme 
parts, which now lie numb and neglected, would ſoon make the whole Nation 
more induſtrious, more ingenuous at home; more potent, more honourable 
abroad. To this a Free Commonwealth will eaſily aſſent 3 (nay, the Parlament 
hath had already ſome ſuch thing in deſign) for of all Governments a Com- 
monwealth aims moſt to make the People flouriſhing, virtuous, ana 
4 igh- 
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high-ſpirited, Monarchs will never permit; whoſe Aim is to make the Peo- 
ple wealthy indeed perhaps, and well fleec'd, for their own ſhearing, and 
the ſupply of Regal Prodigality; but otherwite fotteit, bateſt, viciouſcit, 
ſervileſt, eaſieſt to be kept under; and not only in Fleece, but in Mind «1:9 
ſheepiſheſt ; and will have all the Benches of Judicature anncx'd to ihe 
Throne, as a Gift of Royal Grace, that we have Juſtice done us: whenas 
nothing can be more eſſential to the Freedom of a People, than to have tw 
adminiſtration of Juſtice, and all Public Ornaments, in their own Election, 
and within their own Bounds, without long travelling or depending on re- 
mote Places to obtain their Right, or any Civil Accompliſhment ; to it be 
not ſupreme, but ſubordinate to the gencral Power and Union of the whole 
Republic. In which happy firmneſs, as in the Particular above-mentics'd, 
we ſhall alſo far exceed the United Provinces, by having, not as they (to the 
retarding and diſtracting oft-times of their Counſels or urgenteſt Occalions} 
many Sovereignties united in one Commonwealth, but many Commonwe.!ls 
under one united and entruſted Sovercignty. And when we have our Forces 
by Sea and Land, either of a faithful Army, or a fettled Militia, in our own 
hands, to the firm eſtabliſhing of a Free Commonwealth, public Accounts 
under our own Inſpection, general Laws and Taxes, with their Cautes, iu gur 
own Domeſtic Suffrages, Judicial Laws, Offices and Ornaments at home {1 
our own ordering and adminiſtration, all diſtinction of Lords and Comme. 
ners, that may any way divide or fever the Public Intereit, remov*d ; what 
can a perpetual Senate have then, wherin to grow corrupt, wherin to encroach 
upon us, or uſurp? or if they do, wherin to be formidable? Yet if all this 
avail not to remove the Fear or Envy of a perpetual Sitting, it may be eaſily 

rovided, to change a third part cf them yearly, or every two or three 
3 as was above-mention'd; or that it be at thoſe times in the People's 


choice, whether they will change them, or renew their Power, as they hall 
find cauſc. 


I have no more to ſay at preſent: few words will fave us, well conß- 
dered; few and eaſy things, now ſcaſonably done. But if the People be to 
affected, as to proſtitute Religion and Liberty to the vain and groundleſs ap- 
prehenſion, that nothing but Kingſhip can reſtore Trade, not remembring 
the frequent Plagues and Peſtilences that then waſted this City, ſuch as 
through God's Mercy we never have felt ſince; and that Trade flourithes no 
where more than in the Free Commonwcalths of 1:aly, Germany, and the Lac 
Countries, before their eyes at this day: yet if Trade be grown fo craving and 
importunate through the profuſe living of Tradeſmen, that nothing can fap— 
port it, but the luxurious Expences of a Nation upon Trifles or Superſuitics; 


1o as if the People generally ſhould betake themielves to Frugality, it might 


prove a dangerous matter, leſt Tradeſmen ſhould mutiny for want of Iia— 
ding; and that therfore we mult forgo and ſet to ſale Religion, Liberty, Ho- 
nour, Safety, all Concernments Divine or Human, to keep up Trading: , 
laſtly, after all this Light among us, the fame Reaſon ſha!l pats for currci:, 
to put our Necks again under Kingſhip, as was made uſe of by the Jews to 
return back to Egypt, and to the Worſhip of their Idol Queen, becaute they 
falſly imagin'd that they then liv*d in more plenty and proſperity; our Con- 
dition is not ſound but rotten, both in Religion and all Civil Prudence; and 
will bring us ſoon, the way we are marching, to thoſe Calamities which at- 
tend always and unavoidably on Luxury, all national Judgments under Forcign 
and Domeſtic Slavery: So far we ſhall be from mending our condition by mo— 
narchizing our Government, whatever new Conceit now poſſeſſes us. How. 
ever, with all hazard I have ventured what I thought my Duty to ſpeak in ſca- 
ſon, and to forewarn my Country in time; wherin I doubt not but there be 
many wiſe Men in all Places and Degrees, but am ſorry the Effects of W:i- 
dom are fo little ſeen among us. Many Circumſtances and Particulars I cou.d 
have added in thoſe things wherof I have ſpoken: but a few main Matters 
now put ſpeedily in execution, will ſuffice to recover us, and ſet all right: 
And there will want at no time who are good at Circumſtances ; but Men who 
ſet their Minds on main Matters, and ſufficiently urge them, in theſe moſt dit- 
ficult times I find not many, What I have ſpoken, is the Language of tht 
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which is not call'd amiſs The Good Old Cauſe : if it ſeem ſtrange to any, it will 


not ſeem more ſtrange, I hope, than convincing to Buck-fiiders. Thus much hi 
| 
: 


* 
. — 


I ould perhaps have faid, though I were ſure I ſhould have ſpoken only to [| 
Trees and Stones ; and had none to cry to, but with the Prophet, O Earth, 9 
Earth, Earth! to tell the very Soil itſelf, what her perverſe Inhabitants are i 
deaf to. Nay, though what I have ſpoke, ſhould happen (which Thou ſuffer ll 
not, who didſt create Mankind free; nor Thou next, who didſt redecm us | 
from being Servants of Men I) to be the laſt words of our expiring Liberty. 
But I truſt I ſhali have ſpoken Perlwaſion to abundance of ſenſible and inge— 
nuous Men; to ſome perhaps whom God may raiſe to theſe Stones to become [0 
Children of reviving Liberty; and may reclaim, though they ſcem now chu— 
ſing them a Captain back for Egypt, to bethink themſelves a little, and conſi- 
der whither they are ruſhing ; to exhort this Torrent alſo of the People, not 
to be ſo impetuous, but to Keep their due Channel; and at length recovering 
and uniting their better Reſolutions, now that they fee ajready how opcn and | 
unbounded the inſolence and rage is of our common Envcmnics, to ſtay theſe 1 
ruinous Proccedings, juſtly and timely fearing to what a Precipice of De- | 
ſtruction the deluge of this epidemic Madnets would hurry us, throvght the ge- | 
ncral detection of a miſguided and abus'd Multitude. i 
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SERMON 


TITL'D, 
| The Fear of GOD and the Kine; 
Preach'd, and ſince publiſh'd, 
By MATTHEW GRIFFITH,D.D. 
And Chaplain to the late K ING. 


Wherin many notorious Wreſtings of Scripture, and 
other Falſities are obſerv'd. 


Affirm'd in the Preface of a late Diſcourſe, entitPd, e ready way to e- 
1 ſtabliſb a free Commonwealth, and the dangers of readmitling Ringſbip in this 
1 Nation, that the humour of returning to our old Bondage, was inſtilPd of late 
by ſome Deceivers; and to make good, that what I then affirm'd, was not with- 
out juſt ground, one of thole Deceivers I preſent here to the Peopic: and if I 
prove him not ſuch, refuſe not to be fo accounted in his ſtead. 

He begins in his Epiſtle to the General, and moves cunningly for a Licence 
to be admitted Phyſician both to Church and State ; then ſets out his practice 
in Phyſical terms, an wholeſome Electuary to be taten every Morning next our Hearts, 
tells of the oppoſition which he met with from the College of State-Phylici- 
ans, then lays before you his Drugs and Ingredients ; Strong Purgatives in 
the Pulpit, contemper*d of the myrrh of Mortification, the alces of Confeſſion and 
Contrition, the rubarb of Reſtitution and Satisfaction; a pretty fantaſtic doſe of 
Divinity from a Pulpit-Mountebank, not unlike the Fox, that turning Pedlar, 
open'd his pack of Ware before the Kid; though he now would ſeem 79 perſo- 
nate the good Samaritan, undertaking to deſcribe the Riſe and Progreſs of our na- 
tional Malady, and to preſcribe the only Remedy; which how he performs, we 
ſhall quickly ſee. | | 

Firſt, he would ſuborn Saint Luke as his Spokeſman to the General, pre- 
ſuming, it ſeems, to have had as perfect underjlanding of things from the very 
fir/t, as the Evangeliſt had of his Goſpel ; that the General who hath ſo emi— 
nently borne his part in the whole Action, might know the certainty of thoſe 
tings better from him a partial Sequeſtred Enemy; for ſo he preſently appears, 
though covertly and like the Tempter, commencing his Addreſs with an im- 
pudent Calumny and Affront to his Excellence, that he would be pleas'd 79 
carry on what he had ſo happily begun in the name and cauſe not of God only, which 
we doubt not, but of his Anointed, meaning the late King's Son ; which is to 
charge him moſt audaciouſly and falſly with the renouncing of his own public 
Promiſes and Declarations, both to the Parlament and the Army, and we 
truſt his Actions &er long will deter ſuch infinuating Slanderers from thus ap- 
proaching him for the future. But the General may well excuſe him; for the 
Comforter himſelf ſcapes not his Preſumption, avouch'd as falſly, to have im- 
power?d to thoſe deſigns him and him only, who hath ſolemnly declar'd the con- 
trary. What Phanatic, againſt whom he ſo often inveighs, could more pre- 


ſumptuouſly affirm whom the Comforter hath impower'd, than this Anti-Fanatic, 
as he would be thought ? 


The 


Brief Notes on Dr, Griffith's Sermos, 


The Text. 


Prov. 24. 21. My Son, fear God and the King, and meddle not with them that 
be ſeditious, or defirous of change, &c. 


Letting paſs matters not in Controverſy, I come to the main driſt of your 
Sermon, the King ; which word here is cither to lignify any ſupreme Magi- 
ſtrate, or elſe your latter Object of fear is not umverial, belongs not at all to 
many parts of Chriſtendom, that have no King; and in particular, not to 
us. That we have no King ſince the putting down of Kingſhip in this Com- 
monwealth, is maniteſt by this laſt Parlament, who to the time of their Dis- 
ſolving, not only made no Addreſs at all to any King, but ſummon'd this next 
to come by the Writ formerly appointed of a free Commonwealth, without 
Reſtitution or the leaſt mention of any Kingly Right or Power; which could 
not be, if there were at preſent any King of England. The main part ther- 
fore of your Sermon, if it mean a King in the uſual ſenſe, is cither imperti— 
nent and abſurd, exhorting your Auditory to fear that which is not; or if 
King here be, as it is underſtood, for any ſupreme Magiſtrate, by your own 
Exhortation they are in the firſt place not to Heddle with you, as being your- 
ſelf moit of all the /edizious meant here, and the deſirous of change, in ſtir— 
ring them up to fear 4 King, whom the preſent Government takes no notice 
of, 

You begin with a vain Viſion, God and the King at the firſt Bluſb (which will 
not be your laſt bluſh) jecming to ftand in your Text like thoſe two Cherubims on 
the Mercy-ſeat, locking on each other, By this Similitude, your conccited Sanc- 
tvary, worſe than the Altar oi A, patterifd from Damaſcus, degrades 
God to a Cherub, and raiſes your King to be his collateral in place, notwith- 
ſtanding the other differences you put; which well agrees with the Court- 
Letters, lately publiſh'd from this Lord to t'other Lord, that cry kim up for 
no leſs than Angelical and Celethal. | 

Your firſt obſervation, pag. 8. is, That God and the Ring ore coupled in the 
Text, and what the Holy Ghojt hath thus firmly combin*d, we may not, wwe muſt not 
dare to put aſunder; and yourſelf is the firſt Man who puts them aſunder by 
the firſt proof of your Doctrine immediately following, Judg. 7. 20. which 
couples the Sword of the Lord and Gideon, a man who not only was no King, but 
retus'd to be a King or Monarch, when it was offer'd him, in the very next 
Chapter, Ver. 22, 23. I will not rule over you, neither ſhall my Son rule over you; 
the Lord ſpall rule over you, Here we ſee that this worthy Heroic Deliverer oi 
his Country, thought it beſt govern'd, if the Lord govern'd it in that Form 
of a free Commonwealth, which they then enjoy*'d without a ſingle Perſon. 
And this is your firſt Scripture, abus'd and moſt impertinently cited, nay, a- 
exiſt yourſelf, to prove that Kings at their Coronation have @ Sword given them, 
which you interpret tbe Militia, ihe power of life and aeath put into their bends, 
againſt the declar'd judgment of our Parlaments, nay, of all our Laws, which 
reſerve to themſelves only the power of Life and Death, and render you in 
their juſt reſentment of this boldneſs, another Doctor Manwaring. 

Your next proof is as falſe and frivolous, The King, ſay you, 75 Cd's Sword- 
bearer ; true, but not the King only: for Gideon, by whom you ſeek to prove 
this, neither was, nor would be a King; and as you yourſelf confeſs, pag, 
40. There be divers Forms of Government. Ile bears not the word in vain, Rom, 
13. 4. this alſo is as true of any lawiul Rulers, cfpecially ſupreme 3 ſo that 
Rulers, der. 3. and therfore this preſent Government, without whoſe Autho- 
rity you excite the People to a King, bear the Sword as well as Kings, and a5 
little in vain. They fight againſt God, who reſiſt his Ordinance, and go about 1: 
wreſt the Sword out of the hands of his Anointed, "I his is likewiſe granted : but 
who is his Anointed? Not every King, but they only who were Anointed or 
made Kings by his ſpecial Command; as Saul, David, and his Race, which 
ended in the Meiah, (from whom no Kings at this day can derive their Title) 
Jebu, Cyrus, and if any other were by name appointed by him 10 ſome par- 
ticular Service: as for the reſt of Kings, all other ſupreme Magiſtrates are as 
much the Lord's Anointed as they; and our Obedience commanded equally to 
them all; For there is uo Power but of God, Rem, 13. 1. and we are exhorted in 
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the Goſpel to obey Kings, as other Magiſtrates, not that they are call'd any 
where the Lord's Anointed, but as they are the Ordinance of Man, 1 Pet, 2, 14, 
You therfore and other ſuch falſe Doctors, preaching Kings to your Aud. 
tory, as the Lord's only Anointed, to withdraw People from the prelent 
Government, by your own Text are ſelf-condemn'd, and not to be follow'(, 
not to be meddPd with, but to be noted, as molt of all others the /editiors ant 
defirous of change, 

Your third Proof is no leſs againſt yourſelf. Pſal. 105. 15. Touch not mine 
Anointed, For this is not ſpoken in behalf of Kings, but ſpoken to reproye 
Kings, that they ſhould not touch his anointed Saints and Servants, the Se] 
of Abraham, as the Verſe next before might have taught you: He proven 
Kings for their ſakes, ſaying, Touch not mine Anointed, and do my Prophets 1g 
harm ;, according to that, 2 Cor. 1. 21. He who hath anointed us, is God, But 
how well you confirm one wreſted Scripture with another? 1 Sam. 8. 7. 5 
have not rejected thee, but me: groſly miſapplying theſe worils, which were 
not ſpoken to any who had reſted or rejected a King, but to them who much 
againſt the Will of God had ſought a King, and rejected a Commonwealth, 
wherin they might have liv'd happily under the Reign of God only, their King. 
Let the words interpret themſelves; ver. 6, 7. But the thing diſpleaſed Samucl, 
when they ſaid, give us a King to judge us: and Samuel pray'd unto the Lord, And 
the Lord ſaid unto Samuel, hearken unto the voice of the People in all that they ſay 
unto thee ;, for they bave not rejected thee, but they hade rejected me, that I ſhould 
not reign over them, Fence you conclude, /o indiſſoluble is the Conjuniion of 
God and the King. O notorious Abuſe of Scripture ! whenas you ſhould have 
concluded, ſo unwilling was God to give them a King, ſo wide was the dil- 
junct ion of God from a King. Is this the Doctrine you boaſt of, to he cur 
in itſelf, and like a Mathematica! Principle, that needs no farther Denen 
ftiration ? Bad Logic, bad Mathematics (for Principles can huve no Demo 
ſtration at all) but worſe Divinity. O People of an implicit Faith no better 
than Romiſh, if theſe be thy prime Teachers, who to their credulous Audience 
dare thus juggle with Scripture, to alledge thoſe places for the proof of their 
Doctrine, which are the plain Retutation : and this is all the Scripture which 
he brings to confirm his point, 

The reſt of his Preachment is meer groundleſs Chat, ſave here and there 
a few grains of Corn ſcatter'd to intice the filly Fowl into his Net, interlac'd 
here and there with ſome human reading, tho? flight, and not without Geogra- 
phical and Hiſtorical Miſtakes : as pag. 29. Suevia the German Dukedom, tor 
Suecia the Northern Kingdom: Philip ot Macedon, who is generally undcr- 
ſtood of the Great Alexander's Father only, made contemporary, page 31. 
with T. Quintus the Roman Commander, inſtead of T. Quintius, and the latter 
Philip: and pag. 44. Tully cited in his third Oration againſt Verres, to lay of 
him, that he was a wicked Conſul, who never was a Conſul: nor Tron Sediticn 
ever pourtray'd by that Verle of Virgil, which you cite pag. 47. as that of Tre 
School-boys could have told you, that there is nothing of Troy in that whole 
Pourtraiture, as you call it, of Sedition. Theſe groſs Miſtakes may juſtly 
bring in doubt your other looſe Citations, and that you take them up ſome— 
where at the ſecond or third hand raſhly, and without due conſidering. 

Nor are you happier in the relating or the moralizing your Fable, Tv» 
Frogs (being once a free Nation, ſaith che Fable) perition'd Jupiter for @ Ring? 
he tumbled among them a Log : They found it inſenſible; they petition*d then for 4 
King that ſhould be active: he ſent them a Crane (a Stork, ſaith the Fable) «hich 


firaight fell to pecking them up. This you apply to the reproof of them who 
deſire change: wheras indeed the true Moral ſhews rather the folly of thole 


who being tree ſeck a King; which for the moſt part either as a Log lies heavy 
on his Subjects, without doing aught worthy of his Dignity and the Charge 
p maintain him, or as a Stork is ever pecking them up, and devouring 
them, 

But by our fundamental Laws, the King is the higheſt Power, pag. 40. If we 
muſt hear Mooting and Law-Lectures from the Pulpit, what ſhame is it for à 
Doctor of Divinity, not firſt to conſider, that no = can be fundamental, 
but that which is grounded on the Light of Nature or right Reaſon, com- 


monly call'd Moral Law: which no Form of Government was ever ne 
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but arbitrary, and at all times in the choice of every free People, or their 
Repreſenters ? This choice of Government is ſo eſſential to their Freedom, 
that longer than they have it, they are not free. In this Land not only the 
late King and his Poſterity, but Kingſhip itſelf hath been abrogated by a Law; 


which involves with as good reaſon the Poſteriry of a King forfeited to the 


People, as that Law hertofore of Treaſon againſt the King, attainte 
Children with the Father. This Law againſt both King d. Kingſhy Fa 
who moſt queſtion, do not leſs queſtion all enacted without the King and his 
Anti-Parlament at Oxford, though call'd Mungrel by himſelf. If no Law muſt 
be held good, but what paſſes in full Parlament, then ſurely in exactneſs of Le- 
gality, no Member muſt be miſſing : for look how many are miſſing, ſo many 
Counties or Cities that ſent them want their Repreſenters. But if being once 
choſen, they ſerve for the whole Nation, then any number which is ſufficient; 
is full, and moſt of all in times of diſcord, neceſſity and danger. The King 
himſelf was bound by the old Mode of Parlaments, not to be abſent, but in 
caſe of Sickneſs, or ſome extraordinary occaſion, and then to leave his Sub- 
ſtitute z much leſs might any Member be allow'd to abſent himſelf. If the 
King then and many of the Members with him, without leaving any in his 
ſtead, forſook the Parlament upon a meer panic fear, as was that time judg'd 
by moſt Men, and to levy War againſt them that ſat, ſhould they who were 
left ſitting, break up, or not dare enact aught of neareſt and preſenteſt con- 
cernment to public Safety, for the punctilio wanting of a full number, 
which no Law-book in ſuch extraordinary caſes hath determin'd ? Certainly 
if it were Jawtul for them to fly from their Charge upon pretence of private 
Safety, it was much more lawful for theſe to fit and act in their truſt what 
was neceſſary for the public. By a Law therfore of Parlament, and of a Par- 
lament that conquer*d both Jreland, Scotland, and all their Enemies in England, 
detended their Friends, were generally acknowledg'd for a Parlament both at 
home and abroad, Kingſhip was aholiſh'd: This Law now of late hath been 
negatively repeaPd ; yet Kingſhip not poſitively reſtor'd, and I ſuppoſe ne- 
ver was eſtablith'd by any certain Law in this Land, nor poſſibly could be: 
for how could our Fore-tathers bind us to any certain Form of Government, 
more than we can bind our Poſterity ? It a People be put to war with their 
King for this Miſgovernment, and overcome him, the Power is then un- 
doubtedly in their own hands how they will be govern'd. The War was 
granted juſt by the King himſelf at the begining of his laſt Treaty, and till 
maintain'd to be ſo by this laſt Parlament, as appears by the Qualification 
preſcrib'd to the Members of this next enſuing, That none ſhall be elected, 
who have borne Arms againſt the Parlament ſince 1641. If the War were 
juſt, the Conqueſt was alſo juſt by the Law of Nations. And he who was 
the chief Enemy, in all right ceas'd to be the King, eſpecially after Captivi- 
ty, by the deciding Verdict of War; and Royalty with all her Laws and 
Pretenſions, yet remains in the Victor's power, together with the choice of 
our future Government. Frce Commonwealths have been ever counted fitteſt 
and propereſt for civil, virtuous and induſtrious Nations, abounding with 
prudent Men worthy to govern: Monarchy fitteſt to curb degenerate, cor- 
rupt, idle, proud, luxurious People. If we deſire to be of the former, no- 
thing better for us, nothing nobler than a Free Commonwealth: if we will 
needs condemn ourlelves to be of the latter, deſpairing of our own Virtue, 
Induſtry, and the Number of our able Men, we may then, conſcious of our 
own unworthineſs to be govern'd better, ſadly betake us to our befitting 
Thraldom : yet chuſing out of our own number one who hath beſt aided 
the People, and beſt merited againſt Tyranny, the ſpace of a Reign or two we 
may chance to live happily enough, or tolerably. But that a victorious Peo- 
ple ſhould give up themſelves again to the vanquiſh'd, was never yet heard 
of ; ſeems rather void of all Reaſon and good Policy, and will in all probability 
ſubje& the Subduers to the Subdu'd, will expoſe to Revenge, to Beggary, to 
Ruin and perpetual Bondage, the Victors under the Vanquiſh'd : than which 
what can be more unworthy ? : f 
From miſinterpreting dur Law, you return to do again the ſame with 
Scripture, and would prove the Supremacy of Engliſb Kings from 1 Pet. 2. 1 
as it that were the Apoſtle's work: wherin if he faith that % King Fo U- 
e mt, 
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preme, he ſpeaks ſo of him but as an Ordinance of Man, and in reſpe& of 
thoſe Governors that are ſent by him, not in reſpect of Parlaments, which 
by the Law of this Land are his Bridle; in vain his Bridle, if not alſo his 
Rider: and therfore hath not only Co-ordination with him, which you falſly 
call ſediticus, but hath Superiority above him, and that neither againſt Religion, 
nor right Reeſon: no nor againſt common Law; for our Kings reigr'd 
only by Law. But the Parlament 1s above all poſitive Law, whether civil 
or common, makes or unmakes them both; and ſtill the latter Parlament 
above the former, above all the former Lawgivers, then certainly above all 
precedent Laws, entail'd the Crown on whom it pleas'd ; and, as a great Law- 
yer ſaith, 7s % traxſcendent and abſolute, that it cannot be conſin'd either fer 
Cauſes or Perſons, within any bounds, But your cry is, no Parlament without 
a King. It this be fo, we have never had lawful Kings, who have all been created 
Kings either by ſuch Parlaments, or by Conqueſt: it by ſuch Parlaments, 
they are in your allowance none: if by Conqueſt, that Conque!t we have 
now conquers, So that as well by your own Aſſertion as by ours, there can 
at preſent be no King. And how could that Perſon be ablolutely ſupreme, 
who reign'd, not under Law only, but under Oath of his good Demeanor, 
given to the People at his Coronation, &er the People gave him his Crown? 
And his principal Oath was to maintain thoſe Laws which the People ſhould 
chuſc. It then the Law itſelf, much more he who was but the Keeper and 
_ Miniſter of Law, was in their choice, and both he ſubordinate to the per- 
formance of his Duty ſworn, and our ſworn Allegiance in order only to his 
performance, 

Lou fall next on the Conſiſterian Schiſinatics; for ſo you call Preſbyterians, 
fag. 40. and judge them to have enervated the Ring's Supremacy by their Opi- 
noms and Pradlice, differing in many things only in terms from Popery ; though 
ſome of thoſe Principles which you there c:te concerning Kingſhip, are to be 
read in Axriſtolle's Politics, long cer Popery was thought on. The Preſbyte- 
rians therfore it concerns to be well forewarn'd of you betimes; and to them! 
leave you. 

As tor your Examples of ſeditious Men, pag. 54, &c. Cora, Abſalom, Zimri, 
Sheba, to theſe you might with much more reaſon have added your own Name, 
who blow the Trumpet of Sedition from your Pulpit againſt the preſent Govern- 
ment: in reward wherof they have ſent you by this time, as J hear, 10 your 
own place, for preaching open Sedition, while you would ſeem to preach 
againſt it, 

As for your Appendix annex'd of the Samaritan reviv'd, finding it fo foul a 
Läbel againſt all the wcell-aftected of this Land, fince the very time of Ship- 
fund, againſt the whole Parlament, both Lords and Commons, except thote 
that fied to Oxford, againſt the whole reform'd Church, not only in Ya 
and Scotland, but all over Europe (in compariſon wherof you and your Piela- 
tical Party are more truly Schiſmatics and Sectarians, nay, more properly 
Fanatics in your Funes and gilded Temples, than thoſe whom you revile by 
thoſe Names) and meeting with no more Scripture or ſolid Reaſon in your 
Samaritan wine end oil, than hath already been found ſophiſticated and adulte- 
rate, I leave your malignant Narrative, as needing no other Confutation, than 
the juſt Cenſure already paſs'd upon you by the Council of State, 
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Supply'd with ſufficient 
For the ufe of ſuch as, Younger or Elder, arc 
deſirous, without more trouble than needs, to 


attain the Latin Tongue; the elder fort eſpe- | 
cially, with little teaching, and their own in- | 


duſtry. 


To the Rr APD TR. 


Youth, and ſtill is, that the tenth part of man's life, ordinarily extended, is 
taken up in learning, and that very ſcarcely, the Latin Tongue. Which tar- 
dy proficience may be attributed to ſeveral cauſes: in particular, the making two 
Labours of one, by learning firſt the Accedence, then the Grammar in Latin, &er 
. the Language of thoſe Rules be underſtood. The only remedy of this, was to join both 
Books into one, and in the Engliſh Tongue; wwherby the long way is much abbreviated, 
and the labour of underſtanding much more eaſy : à work ſuppos*d not to have been 
done formerly; or if done, not without ſuch difference here in brevity and alteration, 
as may be found of moment. That of Grammar, touching Letters aud Syllables, ts | 
omitted, as learnt before, and little different from the Engliſh Spelliag-book ; eſpe- 
cially fince few will be perſwaded to pronounce Latin otherwiſe than their own Eng- 
liſh. WWhat will not come under Rule, by reaſon of the much variety in Declenſion, 
Gender, or Conſtruction, is alſo here omitted, leſt the courſe and clearneſs of method 
be clogg*d with Catalogues injiead of Rules, or too much interruption between Rule 
and Rule : Which Linaker, ſetting down the various Idioms of many Verbs, was | 
ford to do by Alphabet; and therfore though very learned, not thought fit to be read | 
in Schools. But in ſuch words, a Dictionary ter d with good Authoritics will be 
fourd the readieſt guide. Of figurate Conſtruttion, what is uſeful, is digeſted 1 
ſeveral Rules of Syntaxis: and Proſody, after this Grammar v learn'd, will 
not need to be Engliſh'd for him who hath a mind to read it. Account might be 
now given what addition 'or alteration from other Grammars hath bin here made, 
and for what reaſon. But he who would be ſhort in teaching, muſt net be long iu 
frefacing : The Book itſelf follows, and will declare ſufficiently to them who can diſcern, 


1 T hath bin long a general complaint, not without cauſe, in the bringing up of 
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ACCEDENCE 


Commenc'd 


GR AM M AR, 


ATIN Grammar is the Art of 

right underſtanding, ſpeak- 

ing, or writing Latin, ob- 

lerv*d from them who have ſpoken 

or written it beſt. 

| Grammar hath two Parts: right- 

wording, uſually calPd Etymology; and 
right-joining of words, or Sntaxis. 

Etymolegy, or right-wording, teach- 

eth what belongs to every ſingle word 


or part of Speech, 


Of Latin SPEECH 


Are cight General Parts: 


Noun Adverb 

Proxoun (De- Conjunttion Unde- 
Verb clin'd. ( Frepoſition C clin*d, 
Participle Inter jection 


Eclinꝰd are thoſe words which have 
divers endings; as Homo a man, 
Hominis of a man; Amo I love, amas 


thou loveſt. Undeclii?*d are thoſe words 


which have but one ending, as Lene well, 
cum when, tum then. 

Nouns, Pronouns, and Participles, 
are declin'd with Gender, Number, 
and Caſe; Verbs, as hereafter in the 


Verb. 
Of Genders. 


| Enders are three, the Maſculin, 

Feminin, and Neuter. The Mal- 

culin may be declin'd with this Article 

Hic, as hic Vir a Man; the Feminin 

with this Article, Hæc, as bac Mulier a 

Woman ; the Neuter with this Article 
Hoc, as hoc Saxum a Stone. 


Of the Maſculin are generally all 


Nouns belonging to the Male kind, as 
allo the Names of Rivers, Months and 
Winds. | 

Of the Feminin, all Nouns belong - 
ing to the Female kind, as alſo the 
Names of Countries, Cities, Trees, 
ſome few of the two latter except- 
ed: Of Cities, as Agragas and Kul- 
mo, Maſculin z Argos, Tibur, Pre- 


neſte, and ſuch as end in am, Neuter ; 


Aixur both. Of Trees; Oleaſter and 


Spinus, Maſculin; but OleaPeer is read 
alſo Feminin, Cic. verr, 4. Acer, filer, 
ſaber, thus, robur, Neuter, 

And of the Neuter are all Nouns, 
not being, proper Names, cnding in 
um, and many others, 

Some Nouns are of two Genders, as 
Dic or hc dies a day; and all tuch as 
may be ſpoken both of Male aud Fe. 
male, as He or bec Parens a Father or 
Mother: ſome be of threc, as Hic br 
and bec Felix happy. 


Of Numbers. 


Ords declin'd have two Num- 
bers, the Singular and the Plu- 
ral. The Singular ſpeaketh hut of one, 
as Lapis a Stone, The Plural of more 
than one, as Lapides Stones; yet ſome- 
times but of one, as Athene the City 
Athens, Litere an Epiſtle, ædes ædium 
a Houſe. | 
Note, that ſome Nouns have no ſin— 
gular, and ſome no plural, as the na- 
ture of their ſignification requires, 
Some are of one Gender in the ſingu- 
lar ; of another; or of two Genders in 
the plural, as reading will beſt teach. 
. 


Of Caſes. 


Ouns, Pronouns, and Partici- 
ples are declin'd with fix cn. 


ings, Which are calPd Cafes, both in 


the ſingular and plural number. Tl 
Nominative, Genitive, Dative, Accu 
ſative, Vocative, and Ablative. 

The Nomi native isthe firſt Caſe, and 
properly nameth the thing, as L, 
Book. ; 

The Genitive is engJill with ths 
Sign of, as Lisi of a Book. : 

The Dative with this Sign 79, or, 
as Libro to or for a Book. 

The Accryſative hath no Sign. 

The Vocative calleth or ſpeaketh to, 
as O Liber O Book, and is commonly 
like the Nominative. ; 

But in the Neuter Gender the No— 
minative, Accuſative, and V ocat!\© 
are like in both Numbers, and in the 
Plural end always in 4. 


The 


The Ablative is engliſb'd with theſe 
Signs, in, with, of, for, from, by, and 
ſuch like, as De Libro of or from the 
Book, pro Libro for the Book ; and the 
Ablative Plural is always like the Da- 

ve. 
7 Note, that ſome Nouns have but one 
ending throughout all Caſes, as Frugi, 
neguam, nihil; and all words of num- 
ber from three to a hundred, as quatuor 
four, quinque five, Sc. 

Some have but one, ſome two, 
ſome three Caſes only, in the ſingu- 
lar or plural, as Uſe will beſt teach. 


Of a Noun. 


Noun is the name of a thing, as 
Manus a Hand, Domus a Houle, 
Bonus Good, Pulcher Fair. 

Nouns be Subſtantives or Adjectives, 

A Noun Subſtantive is underſtood 
by it ſelf, as homo a man, domus a 
houſe. 

An Adjeftive, to be well underſtood, 
requireth a Subſtantive to be join'd 
with it, as bonus good, parvus little, 
which cannot be well underſtood unleſs 
ſomething goodorlittle be either nam'd, 
as bonus vir a good man, parvus puer a 
little boy; or by uſe underſtood, as 
honeſtum an honeſt thing, boni good 
men. 


The Declining of Subſtantives. 


Ouns Subſtantives have five De- 
clenſions or forms of ending their 
Caſes, chiefly diſtinguiſh'd by the diffe- 
rent ending of their Genitive Singular, 


The firſt Declenſion. 


HE firſt is when the Genitive and 
Dative ſingular end in æ, Sc. as 
in the Example following. 


Singular. Plural. 
No. Voc. Abl. muſa | | Nom. Voc. mu 
Gen, Dat. anuſe Gen, muſarum 
Acc. muſam Dat. Abl. mu/cs 
| Acc. muſas. 


This one word familia join'd with 
pater, mater, filius, or filia, endeth the 
Genitive in as, as pater familias, but 
lometimes familiæ. Dea, mula, equa, 
liberta, make the Dative and Ablative 
plural in abus; filia and nata in is or 
abus. 

The firſt Declenſion endeth always 
in a, unleſs in ſome words deriv'd of 
the Greek: and is always of the Femi- 
mine Gender, except in names attribu- 
ted to men, according to the general 
Rule, or to Stars, as Cometa, Planeta. 

Vol. I, 
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Nouns, and eſpecially proper Names 
derived of 232 1 three 
endings, as, es, e, and are declin'd in 
ſome of their Caſes after the Greek 
form. Antas, acc. nean, voc. 
Anea; Anchiſes, acc. Anchiſen, voc. 
Anchiſe or Anchiſa, abl. Ancbiſe. Pe- 


nelope, Penelopes, Penelopen, voc. abl. 


Penelope. Sometimes following the 
Latin, as Marſya, Philoeta, tor as 
and es; Philottetam, Eriphylam, for 
an and en. Cic. | 


The ſecond Declenſion. 


HE ſecond is when the Genitive 


4 Singular endeth in i, the Dative 
in o, Sc. 


Sing. . 
Nom. Voc. Liber? Nom. Voc. Libri 
Gen. Libri Gen. librorum 
Dat. Abl. /ibro Dat. Abl. iris 


Acc. librum Acc. libros. 


Note that when the Nominative 
endeth in 19, the Vocative ſhall end in 
e, as Dominus 6 Domine, except Deus 8 
Deus. And theſe following, Agnus, 
lucus, vulgus, Populus, chorus, fluvins, e 
or u. 

When the Nominative endeth in ins, 
if it be the proper name of a man, the 


vocative ſhall end in 7, as Georgius d 


Georgi; hereto add filius 8 fili, and ge- 
nius 6 gent, 

All Nouns of the Second Declenſion 
are of the Maſculine or Neuter Gender; 
of the Maſculine, ſuch as end in zr, or, 
or us, except ſome few, humus, domus, 
alvus, and others deriv'd of the Greek, 
as methodus, antidotus, and the like, 
which are of the Feminine, and ſome of 
them ſometimes alſo Maſculine, as ato- 
mus, phaſelus; to which add ficus the 
name of a diſeaſe, groſſus, pampinus, 
and rubus. | 

Thoſe of the Neuter, except virus, 
pelagus, and vulgus (which laſt is ſome- 
times Maſculine) end all in am, and are 
declin'd as followeth : 


Sing. Plur, 
No. Ac. Vo. Su- No. Ac. Voc. Studia 
Gen. tudii [dium (] Gen. ſtudiorum 
Dat. Abl. Audio] (Dat. Abl. Atudiis. 


Some Nouns in this Declenſion are of 
the firſt Example Singular, of the ſe- 
cond Plural, as Pergamus the City Troy, 
Plur. Hec Pergama ; and ſome names 
of Hills, as Mznalus, I/marus, hec V- 
mara; ſo allo Tartarus, and the Lake 
Avernus ; others are of both, as ſibilus, 
Joc, locus, hi loci, or bac loca, Some 

3141 | are 
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are of the ſecond example Singular, 
of the firſt Plural, as Argos, Celum, 
Plur. hi Cæli ; others of both, as Ra- 
ſtrum, Capiſtrum, Filum, IFrenum ; 
Plur. fræni or fr ena. Nundinum, & E- 
pulum, are of the firſt Declenſion Plu- 
ral, Nundinæ, Epnle; Balneum of both, 
balnee or balnea. 

Greek proper names have here three 
endings, os, on, and us long from a 
Greek Diphthong. Hlæc Delos, hanc 
Delon. Hoc Illion. The reſt regular, 
Hic panthus, 6 panthu, Virg. 


The third Declenſion. 
HE third is when the Genitive 


ſingular endeth in i, the Dative 
in 7, the Accuſative in em, and ſome- 
times in n, the Ablative in e, and 
ſometimes in 2; the Nom. Acc. Voc. 
Plural. in es, the Genitive in um, and 
ſometimics in ium, &c. 


Sing, ; Plur. 
No. Gen. Vo. Pa-g Nom. Ac. Vo. panes 
Dat. pani [nis d Gen. panum 
Acc. panem + o Abl. panibus, 
Abl. pane. 

Sing. Plur. 
No. Voc. Parens (No. Ac. Vo.parentes 


Gen, parentis Gen. parentum 


Dat. parent? Dat. Ab. parenti- 
Acc. parentem [ bus, 
Abl. parente | 


This third Declenſion, with many 
endings, hath all Genders, beſt known 
by dividing all Nouns hereto belong- 
ing into ſuch as either increaſe one ſyl- 
lable long or ſhort in the Genitive, or 
increaſe not at all. 

Such as increaſe not in the Genitive 
are generally Feminine, as Nubes nubis, 
Caro carnis. | 

Fxcept ſuch as end in er, as Hic ven- 
ter veniris, and theſe in is fo lowing, 
natalis, aqualis, lienis, orbis, callis, cau- 
tir, collis, follis, menſis, enſis, fuſtis, fu- 
nis, panis, penis, crinis, ignis, caſſis, 
faſcis, torris, piſcis, unguis, vermis, 
veckis, poſtis, axis, and the Compounds 
of is, as centuſſis. 

But Canalis, finis, clunis, reſtis, ſentis, 
amnis, corbis, linter, torquis, anguis, hic 
or hc: To theſe add vepres. | 

Such as end in e are Neuters, as ma 
re, rete, and two Greek in es, as hippo- 
manes, cacoethes, 


Nouns encreaſing long. 


| Nouns encreaſing one ſyllable long 
in the Genitive are generally Feminine, 
as hc pietas pietatis, virtus virtutis. 


Except ſuch as end in ans Maſculin 
as dodrais, guadrans, ſextans; in ens, 
as oriens, torrens, bidens, a pick-ax, 

In ͤ or, moſt commonly deriv'd of 
Verbs, as palior, clamor; in o, not 
thence deriv'd, as ternio, ſenio, ſermo, 
temo, and the like. h 

And theſe of one ſyllable, /a, fol, 

ren, ſplen, as, bes, pes, mos, flos, ros, 
dens, mons, pous, fons, grex. 
And words deriv'd troin the Greek 
in en, as lichen; in er, as crater ; in as, 
as adamas; in es, as leles; to theſc, 
drops, thorax, phoenix, 

But ſcrobs, rudens, ſtirps, the body 
or root of a tree, and calx a heel, hic 
or Bc. | 7 

Neuter, theſe of one ſy!lable, mel, 
fel, lac, far, ver, cor, as, vas vaſis, 
05 OjjiS, 05 orig, rus, thus, jus, crus, pus. 
And of more ſyllables in 4/ and ar, ns 
capital, laquear, but halec kcc or Vc. 


Neuns encreaſing ſhort, 


— Nouns encreaſing ſhort in the Geni- 
tive are generally Maſculine, as Hic 
ſanguis ſanguinis, lapis lapidis. 

Except, Feminine all words of many 
ſyllables ending in de or go, as dulceao, 
com pago; arbor, hyems, cuſpis, pecus pe- 
cudis ; Theſe in ex, forfex, carex, to- 
mex, ſupellex: In ix, appendix, hiſtrix, 
coxendix, filix; Greek Nouns in a and 
ts, as lampas, tiaſpis: To theſe add 
chlamis, bacchar, ſyndon, icon. 

But margo, cinis, pulvis, adeps, ſor- 
ceps, pumex, ramex, imbrex, obex, 
ſilex, cortex, onyx and ſardenyx, hic or 
bc. | 

Neuters are all ending in a, as proble- 
ma; in en, except hic pedten; in ar, as 
jubar; in er theſe, verber, iter, uber, 
cadaver, zingiber, lajer, cicer, ſiſer, pi- 
fer, papaver; ſometimes in ur, except 
hic furfur, in us, as onus, in ut, as ca- 
Put; to theſe marmor, æquor, ador. 

Greek proper names here end in 9s, 
an, is, and ens, and may be declin'd 
ſome wholly after the Greek form, as 
Pallas, pallados, palladi, pallada; others 
in ſome Caſes, as Atlas, acc. Atlanta, 
voc. Alla. Garamas, plur. garamantes, 
acc. garamantas. Pan, panos, pana. 
Phyllis, phyllidos, voc. pbylli, plur. Phlli- 
des, acc. pbyllidas. Tethys, tethyos, acc. 
tethyn, voc. tethy. Neapolis neapalios, 
acc. neapolin, Paris, paridos or parios, 
acc. farida or parin. Orpheus, orpheos, 
orphei, orphea, orpbeu. But Names in 
eus borrow ſometimes their Genitive of 
the ſecond Declenſion, as Erechthey:, 
erechthei, Cic. Achilles or Achilleus, 

Achil- 
A 
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Achillei ; and ſometimes their Accuſa- 

tive in o or um, as Orpheus Orpheon, 

Theſeus Theſeum, Perſeus Perſeum, which 

ſometimes is form'd atter Greek words 

ot the firſt Declenlion Latin, Perſeus or 

Perſes, Perſe Perſe Perſen Perſe Perſa, 
The fourth Declenſion. 


HE fourth is when the Genitive 
Singular endeth in 20, the Dative 
Singular in #7, and ſometimes in , 
Plural in i., and ſometimes in uus. 


Sing. Plur. 
NoGe.Vo.Seyf No. Ac. Vo. /enſus 
Dat. /enſut Gen. ſenſuum 
Acc. ſenſim Dat. Abl. /en/ibus. 
Abl. ſenſit. 


The fourth Declenſion hath two end- 
ings, z and u; 15 generally Maſculine, 
except ſome few, as Vac mans, ficns, 
the fruit of a tree, acts, Porticus, tri- 
zus, but penrs and ſpect hie or hac. 
U of the Neuter, as ge, genn, vert ; 
but in the Singular molt part deſective. 

Proper Names in es and e long, per- 
taining to the fourth Declenſion Greek, 
may belong belt to the fourth in Lal iu, 
as Androgess, Gen. Androgeo, Ac. Andro- 
geon; Hic Athes, hunc Abo, Virg. Elec 
Sappho, Gen. Sappbus, Acc. Satpbo. Bet- 
ter Authors follow the Latin form, as 
Dido Didonis Didonem. But Jeſus Feſt 
Jeſu Jeſum Jeſu Jeſu, 

The fifth Declenſion. 


HE fifth is when the Genitive and 
Dative Singular end in ei, &c. 


Sing. & 8 Plur. 
Nom. Voc. Res No. Ac. Voc. res 


Gen. Dat. e Gen. rerum 
Acc. rem Dat. Abl. rebus, 
Abl. re 


All Nouns of the fifth Declenſion 
are of the Feminine Gender, except dies 
fic or hc, and his Compound meri- 
dies hic only. 

Some Nouns arc of more Declenſions 
than one, as das vaſis of the third in 
the Singular, of the ſecond in the 
Plural væſa vaſorum. Colus, lauru:, 
and tome others, of the ſecond and 
fourth. Saturnalia, ſuturnalium or ſa— 
turnalicrum, ſaturnalilut, and ſuch o- 
ther names of feaſts. Pet mata poema- 
tum, petmatis or potmatibus, of the ſe- 
cond and third Plural. Plevs of the 
third and fiith, plcbis or Plebei. 


The Declining of Adjectives. 


Noun Adjective is declin'd with 
three Terminagtions, or with 
three Articles. 


4 


Acc. hune & hanc feli- ;; 


An Adjective of three terminations 
is declin'd like the firſt and ſecond De- 
clenſion of Subſtantives join'd together 
after this manner, 


Sing. Plur. 
Nom. bonus bona borum Nom. Vo. Loni bone 
Gen. boni bone bout bona 


Dat. bong bonx bono 
Ac. bonum bonam lonum 
Voc. bone bona bonum 


Abl. bono bona bong 


Gen. banorum bona-— 
rum bonorum 

Dat. Abl. bonis 

Ac, bonos bonas bona, 


In like manner thoſe in er and ur, as 


ſacer ſacra ſacrum, ſatur ſatura ſaturum; 
but unus, totus, ſolus, alius, alter, ullus, 
uter, with their Compounds neter, u- 
terque, and the like, make their Geni- 
tive Singular in , the Dative in 7, 
as Unus und unum, Gen. unius. Dat, u 
ui, in all the reft like boaus, ſave that 
alius maketh in the Neuter Gender al- 
ud, and in the Dative aii, and ſome- 
times in the Genitive. 

Ambo and duc be thus deelin'd in tlie 
plural only. | 


Nom. Voc. Aimbo ambe ambo 

Gen. amborum ambarum amborum. 
Dat. Abl. ambobus ambabus ambobus 
Acc. ambos or ambo, ambas ambc. 


Adjectives of three Articles have in 
the Nominative either one ending, as 
gie, hec, & hoc felix; or two, as hic 
& hc triſtis & hoc triſte; and are de- 
clin'd like the third Declenſion of Sub- 


{tantives, as followeth. 


Sing. 5 x Plur. 
Nom. hic lac & hoc Nom hi & hw felicer, 
Felix. bac felicia 
Gen. fe/icis Gen. felrcium 
Dat. felici Dat. Abl. felicihus 


Acc. hos & has felices 


cem, & hoc felix. . S hec feilicia 
Voc. 6 felix. Voc. 6 felices, & 6 ſe- 
Abl. felice or felici L /icta, 
Sing. | Plur, 
No tic & bc triſlis Nom. +; O hea trifle; 
& buc trifle | & hectriſftia 


Gen. tri/lis 

Dat. Abl. 7rifti 

Ac. hunc & hanc tri- 
ſiem, & hoc triſte 

Voc. d trifiis & & 
trijle 


Gen. t1iflium 
4 Dat. Abl. riftibus 
Ac. hos & has triftes, 
& hac triftia 
Voc. 6 triftes, & 6 
e iſlia. 


have in the Nominative Caſe three 
Terminations and three Articles, as 
hic acer, hic & haec acris, hoc acre. In 
like manner be declined equeſter, volu- 
cer, and ſome few others, being in all 
other caſes like the Examples before- 


going. 


Com- 


There be alſo another ſort which 
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Compariſons of Nouns. 


Djectives, whoſe ſignification may 

increaſe or be diminiſh'd, may 

torm Compariſon, wherot there be two 

degrees above the poſitive word it ſelt, 
The Comparative, and Superlative. 

The Poſitive ſignifieth the thing it 
ſelf without comparing, as durus hard. 

The Comparative exceedeth his Po- 
fitive in ſignification, compar'd with 
ſome other, as durior harder; and is 
form'd of the firſt Cale of his Poſitive 
that endeth in , by putting therto or 
and us, as of duri, hic & heac durior, & 
hoc durius: ot dulci, dulcior, dulcius. 

The Superlative exceedeth his Poſi- 
tive in the higheſt degree, as durifumus 
hardeſt; and it is form'd of the firſt 
Caſe of his Poſitive that endeth in 7s, 
by putting therto /imus, as of duris du- 
riſimus, dulcis dulciſſ mus. 

If the Poſitive end in er, the Super- 
lative is form'd of the nominati ve caſe 
by putting to im,, as pulcher pulcher- 
rimus, Like to theſe are vetus veterri- 
mus, maturus maturimus; but dexter 
dexterrimus, and ſiniler, ſinifterior, fi- 
Ui) errimus, s 

All theſe Nouns ending in lis make 
the Superlative by changing 7zs into li- 
mus, as humilis, ſimilis, facilis, gracilis, 
agilis, docilis docilliinus. 

All other Nouns ending in /s do fol- 
low the general Rule, as is utiliſſimus. 

Of theſe Poſitives following are 
form'd a different ſort of Superlatives; 
of ſuperus, ſupremus and ſummus; infe- 
rus, infimus and imus; exterus, extimus 
and extremus ; poſterus poſt remis. 

Some of theſe want the Poſitive, and 
are form'd from Adverbs ; of ra, 
interior intimus, ultra ulterior ultimus, 
citra citerior citimus, pridem prior pri- 
mus, prope propior proxtmus. 

Others from Poſitives without Caſe, 
as nequam, nequior, nequiſſimus. 

Some alſo trom no Poſitive, as ecior 
eciſſimus. Some want the Comparative, 
as novus noviſſimus, inclytus inclytiſſimus. 

Some the Superlative, as ſenex ſenior, 
juvenis junior, adoleſcens adoleſcentior. 

Some ending in us, frame their Com- 
parative as if they ended in ens, bene- 
volus, maledicus, magnificus magnificen- 
tior magnificenti//tmus, 

Thele following are without Rule, 
Bonus melior optimus, Malus pejor peſſi- 
mus, Magnus major maximus, Parvus 
minor minimus; Multus plurimus, mul- 
za plurima, multum plus plurimum, 


If a Vowel come before vs, it i- 
compared with magis and maxim?, ar 
prus, magis pits, maxime pius; idonens, 
magis and maxime idoneus, Yet ſonic 
of theſe follow the general Rule, as 
Aſſiduus aſſiduil/imus, ſtrenuus ſirenuior, 
exiguus exigui//imus, tenuisſlenuior tent 
i mn, 


Of a Pronoun. 


Pronoun is a part of Speech that 
ſtandeth tor a Noun Subllantive, 


either at preſent or before ſpoken of, 
as ille, he or that, Hic this, gut who. 

There be ten Pronouns, J, tu, i, 
ille, ipſe, iſte, hic, is, qui and quis, be- 
ſides their Compounds, ce t, tute, 
hicce, idem, quiſuam, aliquis, and ſuch 
others. The reſt ſo call'd, as mens, 
tuus, ſuns, nofter, veſter, nottras, weſ- 
tras, cyjus and cijas, are not Pro- 
nouns, but Adjectives thence deriv'd. 

Ot Pronouns ſuch as ſhew the thing 
preſent are called Demonſtratives, as 
ego, tt, bic; and ſuch as reler to a 
thing antecedent, or ſpoken of helore, 
are called Relatives, as guz Who or 
which. 

Pris, and often qui, becauſe they 
aſk a queſtion, are called Interr: gu- 
tives, with their Compounds ecguzs, 
RUMQUES, 


Declenſions of Pronouns are three. 


Ego, tu, ſui, be of the firſt Declen- 
ſion, and be thus declin'd. 


Sing. Plur. 
Nom. Ego Nom. Acc. Nos 
Gen. met Gen. no/irum or noſtri 
Dat. mihi Dat. Abl. zobis 
Acc. Abl. me Voc. caret. 
Voc. caret. | 

Sing. Plur. 
Nom. Voc. Tu Nom. Acc. Voc. vos 
Gen. tut Gen. rum or ve/tr? 
Dat. 711 Dat. Abl. vb:s. 
Acc. Abl. te 
Sing. : Nom. Voc. caret Dat. i 
Plur. Gen, /ut Acc. Abl. %. 


From theſe three be deriv'd meas, 
tuus, ſuus, noſter, veſter, noſtras, veſ- 
tras, (which are called Poſſeſſives) 
wherof the former five be declin'd like 
Adjectives of three Terminations, ex- 
cept that mers in the Vocative Cate 
maketh mi, mea, meum ; Neſtras, Veſ- 
tras, with three Articles, as Hic & bac 
noſtras, & hoc neſtras or naſtrate, veſtra- 
te. In other Caſes according to rule. 

Theſe three, 7//e, iſte, ipſe, be of the 


ſecond Declenſion, making their Geni- 


tive 
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tive ſingular in ig, their Dative in 2; 
and the former two be declin'd like the 
Adjective alius, and the third like nus 
before ſpoken of. 
Nom. ill illa illud, Gen. illiut, Dat. /i. 
Sing. $ Nom. %%% i//a i/tud, Gen. iſtins, Dat. ifti. 
Nom. /e 7þ/a ipſum, Gen. ipfius, Dat. 2½%½. 
Theſe four, hic, is, qui and quis, be 
of the third Declenſion, making their 
Genitive ſingular in u, with j conſo- 
nant, and be declin'd after this man- 
ner. 
Sing. 
Nom. Hic hc hoc 
Gen. hujus 


Plur. 
Nom. hi he hc 
Gen. Forum Harun 


he 


Dat. huic rum 
Acc. hunc hanc bac Dat. Abl. his 
Voc. caret. Acc. hes has hae 


Abl. Hoc Vac hoc. 


Of ie and hie is compounded 7/ic, 
iſtæc, iſloc or iſtuc. Acc. unc, iſtanc, 
iſtoc or iſtuc. Abl. ec, iſtac, iſtoc, 
Plu. i/ec only. 


- Voc. cadre. 


Sing. 2 P'ur. 
Nom. 1: ca id Nom. , en 
Gen Ju 4 Gen. £01171 arUM C97 UM 
Dat. «i Dat. Abl. ii or cs 
Acc. eum cam id Acc. cos cas ta 
Voc. caret Voc. caret. 
Abl. eo ca co. 
Sing. Plur. 


Nom. gui que qu:d 


Nom. qui que gu 


Gen, Caius Gen. quorum quarnm 
Dat. cui quorum (quets 
Acc. quem quam quod Dat. Abl. u, or 
Voc. caret Acc. gies quas que 


Abl. quo qua quo or qui Voc. caret, 


In like manner, qulvis, quilibet, and 
quicungue the Compounds, 

Sing. Nom. quis, qua or gu@, quid, 
Gen. &c. like qui. So gui/quam, gquiſ= 
nam, Compounds. 

Of Quis are made theſe Pronoun 
Adjectives, cujus cuja cujum, whole; 
and hic & hœc cijas and hoc cujate, of 
what Nation. 

13 is defective, and thus de- 
C in'd, 


Qrifques 3 Du? 
No. Ac. Quicguid Ab. Duaguea 
DPuicquid Wuogm? 

Of a Verb. 


Verb is a part of ſpeech, that be- 

tokeneth being, as ſum I am, or 
doing, as laudo J praiſe z and is declin*d 
with Mood, Tenſe, Number and 
Perſon. 


Moods. 
Here be four Moods which expreſs 


the manner of doing; the Indica- 


tive, the Imperative, the Potential or 


SubjunCtive, and the Infinitive. 


The Indicative Mood focwweth or de. 
clareth, as laudo I praiſe. 

The Imperative b:4deth or exhortcih, 
as /audo praiſe thou. 

The Potential or Subjunctive is eng- 
[id with theſe Signs, may, can, might, 
would, could, ſhonld : Or without them 
as the Indicative, it a Conjunction go 
before or follow; as laudem, I may or 
can praiſe, Cum laudarem when I praiſ- 
ed. Caviſſem, fi previdiſſem, I had 
bewar*d it I had foreſeen, 

The Infinitive is engli/*d with this 
ſign , as laudare to praiſe. 


Tones. 


Here be three Tenſes which ex- 

preſs the /7me of doing: The Pre- 

ſent, the. Preterit or paſt, and the 
Future, 

The Preſent Tenſe ſpeaketh of the 
time that now is, as laudo J praiſe. 

The Preterit ſpeaketh of the time 
poſe, and is diſtinguilh'd by three de- 
grees: the Preterimpertect, the Pre- 
terperfect, and the Preterpluperlect. 

The Preterimperlect ſpeaketh of the 
time not perfectly paſt, as lardatain I 
praiſed or did praiſe. 

Ihe Preterperfect ſpeaketh of the 
time perfeetly pa, as laudavi T have 
praiſed. 

The Preterpluperſect ſpeaketh of the 
time more than perſeblly paſt, as lauida- 
veram I had praiſed. 

Ihe Future Tenſe ſpeaketh of the 
time 4% come, as laudabso I ſhall or will 
Praiſe. 


Perſons. 
Hrough all Moods, except the In- 


finitive, there be three Perſons 
in both Numbers, as, Sing. Laudo I 
praiſe, laudas thou praiſeſt, /audat he 
praiſeth; Plur. Laudamus we praiſe, 
laudatis ye praiſe, laudant they praiſc. 
Except ſome Verbs which are declin'd 
ar form'd in the third Perſon only, 
and have before them this ſign, zt, as 
Tedet it irketh, oporltet it behoveth, 
and are called Imperſonals. 

Ihe Verb which betokeneth being, 
is properly the Verb /am only, which 
is therfore call'd a Verb Subſtantive, 
and formed after this manner. 


Indicative, 
Pref. Jam. | 
Ang. 3 Sum, es, eſt, Plur. ſumus, eſlis, ſunt. 
Pret. I was. : 
imp. T Eram, eras, erat, PI. era mus, eratis, erant. 
4 Pret. 
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T have been. | 


Fret, C Fui, fuiſti, fuit, Plur. fuimus, fuiſtis, 
perfect. ] fuerunt or fuere. 
T had been. 

Pret. C Fueram, fueras, fuerat, P/. fueramus, 
plup. fueratis, fuerant. 

Fu- 1 ſhall or will be. a 

ture. Ero, eris, erit, Pl. erimus, eritis, erunt. 

Imperative. 
Be thou, | 
eis, es, | Sit, J & F Si- 6 Sint, 
2 eſto. | eſto. J T mus, eſtote. ſunto 
Potential. 
Preſ. I may or can be. ; 
ing. Sim, ſis, ſit, Pl. ſimus, ſitis, ſint. 
I might or could be. 

Preter- ¶ Efſem or forem, es, et, Pl. eſſemus, 
imperf. eſſetis, eſſent or forent. 
Preter I might or could have been. 

perfect. J Fuerim, ris, rit, Pl. rimus, ritis, rint. 
Preterplip. If bad been 


avith a con- J Fuiſſem, es, et, Pl. emus, etis, ent. 
junction 87 
Future. 3 If T hall be, or ſhall have been. 

F 


S1 uero, ris, rit, Pl. rimus, ritis, rint. 
Infinitive, 

Pref. Preter- I Fuiſle, 7» 
and Eſſe, to be. ſenfed, Cave or Lad 
preter- | & pret.(C a | 
4 mperf. pluper. 
Future, 3 Fore, to be hereafter; 


In like manner are form'd the Com- 
pounds ; Abſum adſum, deſum, obſum, 
prœſum, proſum, peſſum; but poſſum 
ſomething varies after this manner. 

Indicat. Pref. Sing. Poſſum, potes, po- 
zeſt, Plur. poſſumus, poteſtis, poſſunt. The 
other are regular, poteram, potui, po- 
tueram, potero. 

Imperative it wants. 

Potent. Pref. Poſſum, &c. Preterim- 
perfect, Poſſem. 

Infin. Preſ. Poſſe. Preterit. Potuiſſe, 


Voices, 


N Verbs that betoken doing are two 

Voices, the Active and the Paſſive. 

The Active ſignifieth to do, and al- 
ways endeth in o, as doceo I teach. 

The Paſſive ſignifieth hat is done to 
one by another, and always endeth in 
ar, as doceor | am taught. 

From thefe are to be excepted two 
ſorts of Verbs. The firſt are cal- 
led Neuters, and cannot take or in the 
paſſive, as curro I run, ſedeo I lit; yet 
tignify ſometimes paſſively, as vapulo 
Jam beaten. 

The ſecond are call'd Deponents, and 
ſigniſy actively, as /oquor I ſpeak; or 


Neuters, as glorior I boaſt: but are 
form'd like Paſſives. : | 


Conjugations. 


Erbs both Active and Paſſive 
have four Cenjugations, or 
forms of declining, known and diſtin 
guiſh*d by their Infinitive Mood active, 
which always endeth in re. 
In the firſt Conjugation, after 4 
long, as /audare to praiſe. 
In the ſecond, after e long, as La- 
bere to have. 


In the third, after e ſhort, as legere 


to read, 


In the fourth, after 7 long, as au- 
dire to hear, 

In theſe four Conjugations, Verbs 
are declin'd or form'd by Mood, 
Tenſe, Number and Perſon, after 
theſe Examples. 


Indicative Mood, 


Preſent Tenſe, 


Singular, Plural. 


—————ͤ —— ä (7 — — — Fa 
1 Thou He The 


5 1 Ye 
praiſe. prai ſeſt. rated. & praiſe. praiſe. praije. 


Laudo, laudas, laudat, | laudamus, laudatis,laudan* 


Habeo, habes, habet, 
Lego, legis, legit, 
Audio, audis, audit, 


habemus, habetis, habcnt. 
legimus, legiti-, legunt. 
audimus, auditis, audiunt, 


Preter- Laudabam, Tprais'd or did praiſe. 
imperſect Habebam, Cys, bat, P/. bamus, 
tenſ. fing. Legebam, batis, bant. 
| Audiebam, 
Preter- Laudavi 1 hawe prais'd. 
bene, Habui Citi, it, Plur. imus, iſtis, 
tenſ. fing. _ erunt or ere. 
Preter- Laudaveram T had prai d. 


tluperfe# Habueram 


tenſe fing. Legeram ras, rat, Plar. ramus, 


ratis, rant, 


Audiveram 
_  Laudabo? bis, bit, Pur. bimus, bitis. 
Future Habebo bunt, 
tenſ. fing. Legam 2 es, et, Plur. emus, eris. 
Audiam | Ent. 

Imperative Mood. 

Praiſe Let him Let us Praiſe Tet then 
thou. praiſe. praiſe. Je. praije. 
[Lauda, Laudet PI. lau- Laudate, Laudent- 
jaudato, laudato. demus. laudatote. laudanto. 
& |Habe, Habeat. P/. habe Habete, Habeant, 
8 habeto. habeto. amus, habetote. habento. 
D lege Legat P.. Lega- Legite, Legant, 
& |'Egito. legito. mus. leguote. legunto 
Audi, Audiat PI. audi- Audite, Audiant, 
udito. audito. amus. auditote. audiunto. 


Potential 
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Potential Mood. 


Laudem, laudes, laudet, P/. laudemus, 
Preſent Habeam, laudetis, laudent - 
tenſe ſing. Legam, 85 at, PI. amus, atis, ant. 
Audiam, 


Preterim-Laudarem, Y I might or could praiſe. 
perfect Haberem, Cres, ret, Plar. remus, 
tenſe fing. Legerem, retis, rent, 

Audirem, 

I might or could have praisd, 

Preter- Laudaverim, : 
perfet Habuerim, (tis, rit, Plur. rimus, ri- 
tenſ. ſing. Legerim, tis, rint. 

Audiverim, 

If I had praii d. 

Preterplu. Laudaviſſem, 
ſing. with Habuiſſem, | ſes, ſet, I. ſemus, 
a Conjunc- Legiſſem, ſetis, ſent. 
tion, 81 Audiviiſem, 


If I jball praiſe, or ſhall have praisd. 


Laudavero, a a 
Future Habuero, (tis, rit, P“. rimus, ri- 
ten. fing. Legero, tis, rint. 

81 Audivero, 
Infinitive Mood. 

Preſent Laudare, Praiſe. 
and Pre- Habere, - Have. 
terimper- Legere, E Read. 
feet tenſe, Audire, Hear. 

. Preterper- Laudaviſſe, Praiſed. 
fea & Pre- Habuiſſe, To haue N Had. 
terpluper- Le giſle, or had Y Read. 
fedt tenſe. Audiviſſe, Heard, 


Verbs of the third Conjugation 
irregular in ſome Tenſes of the 
Active Voice. 


Indicative Mood. 


Preſent Tenſe ſingular. 
Volo, vis, vult, Volumus, vultis, volunt. 
Nolo.— —ͤ— Nolumus, nolunt. 
The reſt is van ing in this Tenſe. 
Malo, mavis, ma- Malumus, mavultis, ma- 
vult, lunt. 
Volui. 
Frelerit. Nolui. 
Malui. 


Velo and Malo want the Imperative Mood. 


Imperative. 


Noli, Nolite, 
Sing. Nolito. q Pur. Nolitotc. 


Potential. 


Preſent Velim, 
tenſ. fing. Nolim, is, it, P/. imus, itis, int, 
Malim, 


Preterim- Vellem, | 
Pe ſoct Nollem. > CS, et, P.. emue, etis, ent. 
tenſ. ſing, Mallem, 


Iafinitive. 
Velle, 
Preſent. J 
Malle. 
Indicat. Preſ. Edo, edis or es, edit of 
eſt; Plur. Editis, or eftis. 
Imper. Ede or es, edito or efto, Edat, 
edito or eſto. Plur. Edite eſte, editote eſtote. 
Poten. Preterimperfect Tenſe, Ede- 


rem or eſſem. 
Infinit, Edere or eſſe. 


Verbs of the fourth Conjugation ir- 


regular, in ſome Tenſes Active. 


E and queo with his Compound 
Nequeoz make eunt and gueuut in 
the Plural Indicative preſent, and in 
their Preterimperfect ibam and guibaim, 
their Future; ibo and quibo, 

Imperat. J, ito. Eat, ito. Plur, Ea- 
mus, ite, itote, Kant, eunto. 

Potent. Eam, Irem. &c. 


The forming of the Paſſive Voice. 


Indicative. 


Jam prai ſid. 
t[Laudor, aris or are, atur, 
© |Habeor, eris or ere, ætut, 


amur,amini,antur, 
N 8 5 — 
ILegor, eris or ere, itur, Q |1mur,1mini, untur. 
& !Audior, iris or iregitur, | fimur, imini, iuntur. 


7 was praii d. 
Preterim- Laudabar. 
frrfect Habebar, ( baris or bare, batur, B=. 


tenſ. fing. Legebar, C bamur, bamini, bantur, 
Audiebar, 


Note chat the Paſſive Voice hath no 


Preter perfect, nor the Tenſes deriv'd 


from thence in any Mood. 


T hall or will be Gard. 
Laudabor, ) beris or bere, bitur, P/uy. 

Future Habebor, 
tenſ. ſing. Legar. IJeris or ere, etur, Pl. emurs 
Audiar, emini, entur. 


Imperative, 


Be thin Let him be Let us be Be ye Let them be 


fpraiid, prais'd. fraiid. prajs'd. prais d. 
Laudare, laudetur, P. lau- laudamini, laudentur, 
laudator. laudator. demur. laudaminor. laudan- 


ftor. 
Habere, habeatur, P/.habe-habemini,habeantur, 
S habetor. habetor. amur, habeminor. habentor. 
Legere, legatur, P/. lega- legimini, leganturs 
legitor. legitor. mur. legiminor. leguntor. 


eſent Singular 


Aud ire, audiatur, Pl audi- audimini, audiantur, 
2uditor, auditor. amur. audiminor. audiuntor. 


Potential. 


1 


bimur, bimini, buntur. 
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The firſt Gerund endeth in di, as 
Laudandi of praiſing or of being 
prais'd. The ſecond in do, as Lau- 
dando in praiſing or in being prais'd. 


Potential. 


I may or can be prai id. 


Lauder, eris or ere, etur, Plur, emur, 
Preſent Habear, emini, entnr. 
Hing. Legar, Ran or are, atur, Plur. amur, 
Audiar, amini, antur, 


1 might or ſhould be prai v d. 
Preterim- Laudarer, | 
perfect Haberer, Creris or rere, retur. Plu. 
Ang. Legerer, ( . remur, remini, rentur. 
Audirer, 
Infinitive, 


perfect. Legi Read. 


Preſent & Laudari Prai d. 
Preterim- Haberi 5 To be i 
Audiri Heard. 


Verbs irregular in ſome Tenſes 
Paſſive. 


Dor, editor, or eftur : The reſt is 
Regular. 

The Verb Fi, is partly of the Third, 
and partly of the Fourth Conjugation, 
and hath only the Infinitive of the 
Paſhve Form. 

Indicat. Preſ. Sing. ÞFio, fis, fit, 
Plur. fimus, fitis, fiunt. Preterimper- 
fect, Fiebam. Preterperfect it wants. 
Future Fiam, &c. 

Imperat. Fi, to. Plur. fle, Alole, 
Fiant, funto. 

Poten. Preſ. Fiam, &c. 
imperfect. Fierem. 

Infinit. Feri. 

Alſo this Verb Fero, is contracted 
or ſhorten'd in ſome Tenſes, both 
Active and Paſſive, as Fers, fert, for 
fer, fi, e. | 

Indicat. Pref. Sing. Fero, fers, fert, 
Plu.---fertis,---Preterperfect, Juli. 

Imperat, Fer ferto, &c. Plur. Ferte 


Preter- 


. fertote. 


Potent. Preterimperfect, Ferrem, &c. 
Infinit. Ferre. 
Paſſi ve. 
Indic. Preſ. Sing. Feror ferris or 
ferre, fertur, &c. . 
Imperat. Sing. Ferre, fertor, &c. 
Potent. Preterimperfect, Ferror. 


Inſinit. Ferri. 


Of Gerunds and Supines. 


finitive Mood of all Verbs cer- 
tain Voices called Gerunds and Su- 
pines both of the Active and Paſſive 
ſignification. 


| & wy" be alſo belonging to the In- 


The third in dum, as Laudandum to 
praiſe or to be prais'd. 
Note that in the two latter Conju- 
ations, the Gerunds end ſometimes 
in undi, do, dum, as dicendi or dicundi : 
But from Zo always eundi, except in 
the Compound Ambiendi. 
Supines are two. The firſt ſigni- 
fieth Actively, as laudatum to praiſe; 


the latter Paſſively, as /audatu to be 


praiſed. Note that moſt Neuters of 
the ſecond Conjugation, and vols, uolo, 
malo, with many other Verbs, have 
no Supine, 


Verbs of the four Conjugations irre- 
gular in the Preterperfeet Tenſe 
or SUPIMNES, 


Erbs of the firſt Conjugation form 
their Preterperfect Tenſe in 
avi, Supine in atum, as Laudo laudavi 
laudatum. 
Except 


Poto potavi potatum or potum; neco 
mecavi necatum or nettum. 

Demo, tono, ſono, crepo, veto, cubo, 
form i, ilum, as cubui cubitum; but 
ſecui ſectum, fricui frittum, mico micui: 
yet ſome of theſe are found Regular in 
the Preterperfect Tenſe or Supine, 
eſpecially compounded, as increpavit, 
diſcrepavit, dimicavit, ſonatum, dimica- 
tum, intonatum, infricatum, and the like. 

Plico and his Compounds form i or 
avi, as explicui explicavi, explicitum or 
explicatum; except ſupplico, and ſuch 
as are compounded with a Noun, as 
Duplico Multiplico in avi only. 

But Lavo lavi lautum lotum or lava- 
tum, judo juvi, adjuvo adjuvi adjutum. 

Do dedi datum, Sto ſteti ſtatum, in 
the Compounds, fliti, ftitum and 
ſometimes ſtalum, as Preſio praſtiti 
preſtitum and preſiatum, 


V of the ſecond Conjugation 
form their Preterperfect Tenſe 
in ui, their Supine in itum, as habeo 
habui habitum. 

Some are Regular in their Preterper- 
fect Tenſe, but not in their Supines, 
as doceo docui dottum, miſceo miſcui 
miſtum, teneo tenui tentum, torreo tor- 
rut toftum, cenſeo cenſui cenſum, pateo 
patui paſſum, careo carui caſſum and 
ceritum, 


Others 
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Others are Irregular both in Preter- 
perfect Tenſe and Supines, as Jubeo 
Juſſi jujſum, ſorbeo ſorbui ſorpfi ſorptum, 
mulceo mulſi mulſum, luceo luxi. 

Deo in di, as ſedeo ſedi ſeſſum, video 
vidi viſum, prandeo prandi pranſum. 
And ſome in i, as ſuadeo ſuaſi ſuaſum, 
rideo riſi riſum, ardeo arfi arſum. Four 
double their firſt Letters, as Pendeo pe- 
pendi penſum, mordeo momordi morſum, 
ſpondeo ſpopondi ſponſum, tondeo totondi 
tonſum ; but not in their Compounds, 
as dependi depenſum. 

Geo in /i, and ſome in xi, as urgeo 
#r/i, mulgeo mulſi mulxi mulctum, augeo 
auxi autium, indulgeo indulſi indultum, 
frigeo frixi, lugeo luxi. 

les leo and neo nevi, vieo vievi vie- 
tum: But cieo cievi citum, deles delevi 
deletum, fes ſledi fletum, compleo com- 
plevi completum; as allo the Com- 
pounds of. e., except redoleo and ſib- 
olco; but adolevi adultum, neo nevi 
netum, but maneo manſi, torques torfi 
tortum, hereo haſt. 

Veo in vi, as ferveo fervi, but defer- 
des deferbui, conniveo connivi and con- 
xixi, movi motum, Voui votum, capi 
cautum, favi fautum. 


HE third Conjugation formeth 
the Preterperfect Tenſe, by 
changing O of the Preſent Tenſe into 
I; the Supine without certain Rule, as 
lego legi leftum, bibo Bibi bibitum, lambo 
lambi, ſcabo ſcabi, ico ici ictum, mando 
mandi manſum, pando pandi paſſum, 
edo edi eſum or eſtum, in like manner 
comedo, the other Compounds eſum 
only; rudo rudi, ſallo falli ſalſum, pſallo 
p/alli, emo emi emptum, viſo viſt viſum, 
verto verti verſum, ſolva ſolvi ſolutum, 
volvo volvi volutum, exuo exui exutum, 
but ruo rut ruitum, in Compound rutum, 
as derui derutum; ingruo, metuo metui. 
Others are irregular both in Preter- 
perfect Tenſe and Supine. 

In bo, ſcribo ſcrigſi ſcriptum, nubo 
nupſi nuptum, cumbo cubui cubitum. 

In co, vinco vici victum, dico dixi 
dickum; in like manner duco, parco pe- 
perci and parſi parſum and parcitum. 

In do, theſe three loſe , findi fidi 
um, ſeindo ſcidi ſciſſum, funde fuai 
fuſum. Theſe following, vado, rado, 
{zdo, ludo, divido, trudo, claudo, plau- 
do, rodo, fi and ſum, as roſi roſum, but 
cedo ceſſi ceſſum. The reſt double their 
firſt Letter in the Preterperfect Tenſe, 
but not compounded, as tundo tutudi 
tunſum, contundo contudi contuſum, and 
ſo in other Compounds. Pendo pepen- 

Vor. I. 
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di penſum, dependo dependi, tendo teten- 
di tenſum and tentum, contendo conten:.. 
di, pedo pepedi peditum, cado cecidi ca- 
ſum, occido, recido recidi recaſum. The 
other Compounds have no Supine. 
Cedo cecidi caſum, occido occidi ecciſum. 
To thele add all the compounds of do 
in this Conjugation, adde, credo, edo, 
dedo, reddo, perdo, abdo, obdo, condo, 
indo, trado, prodo, vendo vendidi ven- 
ditum, except the double Compound, 
obſcondo ob ſcondi. 

In go, ago egi aftum, dego degi, ſata- 
go ſategi, frango fregi frattum, pango 
to join pegi pactum, pango to ſing pan- 
*!, ange anxi, jungo junxi juntum , 
but theie five, ug mingo ping trin- 
£0 ringo lole x in their Supines, as fix? 
Halum, ningo ninxi, figo fixi fixum, regn 
rexi rettum; diligo, negligo, inlelligo, lex. 
lettum, ſpargo jparfi ſparſum. Thel 
double their firſt Letter, tango tetig: 
lactem, but not in his Compounds, us 
contingo contigi, par go to bargain pe- 
Pigi pactum, pungo and repungo pupigi 
and puuxi punttum, the other Com. 
pounds punxi only, 

Ho in xi, traho traxi tradum, vebo 
vext vectum. 

In lo, vello veil; and vulſi vulſum, colo 
colui cultum; excello, prœcello, cellui cel- 
ſum; alo alui alitum altum. The reſt, 
not compounded, double their firſt Let- 
ter, Fallo fefelli falſun, refello refelli, 
ello pepuli puljum, c ompello compuli, cello 
ceculi, percello perculi perculſi percu!ſum. 

In mo, Tomo Vomuti vomitum, tremo 
tremui, premo preſſi preſſum, como, pre- 
mo, demo, ſumo, after the ſame man- 
ner, as ſumpſi, ſumplum. 

In No, fino ſivi fitum, ſterns ſtradi 
ſtratum, ſperno ſprevi ſpretum, lino levi 
lini and livi litum, cerno crevi cretum, 
temno tempt, contemno contempſi con- 
temptum, gigno genui genitum, pono po- 
ſui paſitum, cano cecini cantum, concino 
concinui coucentum. 

In Po, rumpo rupi ruptum, ſcalpo 
fealpf ſcalpium; the reſt in ui, repo 
ſtrepui ſtrepitum. 

In quo, linquo liqui, relinquo religui 
relictum, coquo coxi coctum. 

In Ro, verro verri and verſi verſum, 
ſero to ſow ſevi ſatum, in compound, 
ſitum, as inſero inſilum; ſero of another 
ſignification moſt us'd in his com- 
pounds, Aſſero, conſero, deſero, exero, 
ſerui, ſertum, uro 1% uſtum, gero gelſi 
geſtum, quero quæſivi queſitum, tero tri- 
vi tritum, curro excurro, præcurro, cu- 
curri curſum, the other compounds 
double not, as concurro concurri. 
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In ſo, accerſo, arceſſo, inceſſo, laceſſo, 
ivi itum, capeſſo both i and 1, pinſo 
pinſui piſtum and pinſitum. 

In ſco, paſco pavi paſtum; compeſes, 
diſpeſco, ui; poſco popoſei, diſco didici, 
quiniſco quexi, noſco novi notum, but 
agnoſco agnitum, cognoſeo cognitum. 
In to, ſiſto ſtiti ſtatum, fletlo flexi 
flexum, petto pexui pexi pexum and pec- 
titum, nefto nexui nexi nexum, pletio 
plexi plexum, fterto ftertui, meto meſſui 
meſſum, mitto miſt miſſum, peto pelrvi 
petilum, 

In vo, vivo vixi victum. 

In vo, texo texui textum, nexo nexui 
nexum. 

In cio, facio feci faftum, jacio jeci 
gattum, lacio lexi lectum, ſpecio ſpext 
ſpedlum, with their Compounds, but 
elicio elicui elicitum. 

In dio, fodio fodi foſſum. 

In gio, fugio fugi fugitum. 

In pio, capio cepi capium, rapio ra- 
pui raptum, cupio cupivi cupicum, ſapio 
ſapui japivi ſapitum. 

In rio, pario peperi partum. 

In tio, quatio quaſſi auaſſum, conrutio 
concuſſi concuſſum. 

In uo, pluo plui pluvi plutum, ſtruo 
ſtruxi ſtructum, fluo fluxi fluxum, 


HE fourth Conjugation formeth 
the Preterpertect Tenſe in ii, 
the Supine in 7/1, 

Except, Venio veni ventum, com- 
perio, reperio reperi reperlum, cambio 
campſi campſum, ſepio ſenſi ſeptum, ſarcio 
ſarſi ſartum, fulceo fulſi fultum, ſentio 


ſenſi ſenſum, haurio baufe hauſtum, ſan- 


cio ſanxi ſanctum ſancitum, vincio vinxi 
vinttum, ſalio ſalui ſaltum, in Com- 
pound fultum, as deſilio defilui deſultum, 


amicio amicui amittum, aperio, operio 


perui pertum, veneo Venivi venum, fin- 


gultivi ſingultum, ſepelivi ſepultum. 
Of Verbs Compounded. 


Heſe Verbs Compounded change 
a into e throughout, Damno, lacto, 
ſacro, fallo, arceo, tracto, partio, farcio, 
carpo, patro, ſcando, ſpargo, as conſper- 
go conſperſi conſperſum. 
Theſe following change their firſt 
Vowel into :, and ſome of them their 
Supines into e, habeo, lateo, ſalio, ſta- 
tuo, cado, lædo, cano, quaro, cædo, 
tango, egeo, teneo, taceo, ſapio, rapio, 
placeo, diſpliceo, diſplicui diſplicitum ; 
except, complaceo perplaceo paſt babeo. 
Scalpo, calco, ſalto, change à into u, 
as exculpo, claudo quatio lavo loſe a 


as excludo, ecutio, eluo. 

Theſe following change their firft 
Vowel into z, but not in the Preter- 
perfect Tenſe, and ſometimes à into e 
in the Supine, emo, ſedeo, rego, frange, 
capio, jacio, lacio, ſpecio, premo, as 
comprimo compreſſi compreſſum, conjicis 
conſeci conjectum, pango in two only, 
compingo, impingo: Ago, in all but per- 
ago, ſalago, circumago, dego and cogo 
coegi : Facio with a Prepoſition only, 
hot in other Compounds, as nficro, 
olfacio: Lego in thete only, diligo, eli. 
go, intelligo, negligo, ſeligo, in the reſt 
not, as prlego, add to theſe ſuperſedes, 


Of Verbs Defeitive. 


þ fron called Inceptives ending in 
co, borrow their Preterpertect 
Tenſe from the Verb wherof they are 
deriv*d, as tepeſco tepui from tepes, in- 
gemiſco ingemui from ingemo; as allo 
thele Verbs, cer7o to lee, vidi from 
video, fido ſedi from ſedeo, fero tuli from 
tulo out of uſe, in the Supine /atum, 
tollo ſuſtuli ſublatum from ſuffers. 

Theſe want the Preterperfect Tenſe. 

Verbs ending in /c, as pueraſco; in 
i/.o, as fatiſeo; in urio, except parl u- 
rio, eſurio: theſe alſo, vergo, ambigo, 
ferio, furo, polleo, nideo, have no Pre- 
terperfect Tenſe. 

Contrary, theſe four, Odi, ca pi, 
novi memini, are found in the Preter- 
perfect Tenſe only, and the Tenſcs 
thence deriv*d, as odi, oderam, oderim, 
odiſſem, odero, odiſſe, except memini, 
which hath memento mementote in the 
Imperative. 

Others are defective both in Tenſe 
and Perſon, as Ato, ais, ait, Plur. ainnt. 
The Preterimperfect aicbam is intire, 
Imperative, 41. Potential, aias, azar, 
Plur. aiamus, aiant. 

Aauſim for auſus fim, aufis, auſit, 
Plur. auſint. 

Salveo, ſalvebis, ſalve ſalveto, ſai.- 
vete ſalvetote, ſalvere. 

Ave ayeto, avete avelote. 

Faxo, faxis, faxit, faxint. 

Quæſo, Plur. quæſumus. 

Infit, inſiunt. 

Inquio or inquam, inquis inguit, Plur. 
inquiunt. Inquibat, Cic. Topic. ingui- 
ti, inquit, Future, inquies, inquiet, Im- 
perat. Inque inguito. Potent. Inguiat. 

Der the firit Perſon Paſſive of do, 
and for before farris or farre in the In- 
dicative, are not read,. nor der or fer 
in the Potential, 


of 
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Of a Participle. 


Participle is a part of Speech, par- 
A taking with the Verb from 
whence it is deriv'd in Voice, Tenſe, 
and Signification, and with a Noun 
Adjeftive in manner of Declining. 

Participles are either of the Active 
or Paſſive Voice. 

Of the Active Two. One of the 
Preſent Tenſe ending in ans, or ens, as 
laudans praiſing, habens, legens, audiens, 
and is declin*d like felix, as hic hæc & 
Boc habens, Gen. habentis, Dat. Haben- 
ti, &c. Docens decentis, &c. But from 
eo, euns, and in the compounds zens enn- 
tis, except ambiens ambientis. Note that 
ſome Verbs otherwiſe defective, have 
this Participle, as azens, inguiens. 

The other of the Future Tenſe is 
molt commonly ſorm'd of the firſt Su- 

E by changing #2 into rus, as of 
laudatum laudaturus to praiſe or about 
to praiſe, habiturus, lefturus, auditurus 
but ſome are not regularly form'd, as 
of ſectum ſecaturus, of jutum juvaturus, 
ſonitum ſoniturus, partum pariturus, ar- 
gutum arguilurus, and ſuch like; of ſum, 
futurus: This, as alſo the other two 
Participles following are declin'd like 
bonus. 

This Participle, with the Verb Sum, 
affordeth a ſecond Future in the Active 
Voice, as laudaturus ſum, es, et, &c. 
as alſo the Future of the Infinitive, as 
laudaturum eſſe to praiſe hereafter, fu- 
turum eſſe, &c. 

Participles of the Paſſive Voice are 
alſo two, one of the Preterperfect Tenſe, 
another of the Future. 

A Participle of the Preterperfect 
Tenſe, is form'd of the latter ſupine, 
by putting thereto g, as of /audatu lau- 
datus prais*d, of habitu Habitus, leftu 
lefius, auditu auditus. 

This Participle join'd with the Verb 
Sum, ſupplieth the want of a Preter- 
perfect and Preterpluperfect Tenſe in 
the Indicative Mood paſſive, and both 
them and the Future of the Potential; 
as allo the Preterperfect and Preterplu- 
perfect of the Infinitive, and with ire or 
fore the Future; as /audatus ſum or fut 
I have been prais'd, Plur. laudati ſumus 
or fuimus we have been prais'd, lauda- 
tus erem or fueram, &c. Potential, 
laudatus ſum or fuerim, laudatus eſſem or 
fuiſſem, laudatus ero or fuero. 


laudatum eſſe or fuiſſe to have or had 
been prais d; laudatum ire or fore to be 
prais'd hereafter. 


Infinit. 


Nor only Paſſives, but ſome Active 
alſo or Neuters, beſides their own Pre- 
terperfect Tenſe borrow another from 
this Participle; Cæno Cænavi and Cæna- 
tus ſum, Juravi and Juratus, Potavi and 
Potus ſum, Titubavi and titubatus, Careo 
carui caſſus ſum, Prandeo prandi and pran- 

ſus, Pateo patui and paſſus ſum, Placeo pla- 
cui placitus, Sueſco ſuevi ſuetus ſum, Libet 
libuit and libitum eſt, Licet licuit licitum, 
Puget puduit puditum, Piget piguit pigi- 
tum, Tedet tæduit pertœſum eſt, and this 
Deponent Mereor merui and meritus ſum. 

Theſe Neuters following, like Paſ- 
ſives, have no other Preterperfect 
Tenſe, but by this Participle, Gaudeo 

gaviſus ſum, fido fiſus, audeo auſus, fio, 
fattns, ſcleo ſolitus ſum, 

Thele Deponents alſo form this Par- 
ticiple from Supines irregular z La- 
bor lapſus, patior paſſus, perpetior perpeſ- 
ſus, fateor faſſus, confiteor, diffiteor diffeſ- 
jus, gradior greſſus, ingredior ingreſſus, 
fatiſcor feſſus, metior menſus, utor uſus, 
ordior to ſpin orditus, to begin or/ut, 
nitor niſus and nixus, ulciſcor ultus, ira- 
ſcor iratus, reor ratus, ebliviſcor oblitus, 
fruor fructus or fruitus, miſereor miſertus, 
tuor and tueor ſuitus, loquor locutus, ſe- 
quor ſecutus, experior expertus, faciſcor 
pattus, nanciſcer nattus, apiſcor aptus, 
adipiſcor adeptus, queror queſtus, proficiſ- 
cor profectus, expergiſcor experredtus, 

comminiſcor commentus, naſcor natus, 
morior mortuus, orior ortus ſum. 

A Participle of the Future Paſſive is 
form'd of the Gerund in dum, by chang- 
ing m into, as of laudandum laudandus 
to be praisd, of habendum habendus, &c. 
And likewiſe of this Participle with the 
Verb Sum, may be form'd the ſame 
Tenfes in the Paſſive, which wereform'd 
with the Participle of the Preterper- 
fect Tenſes, as laudandus ſum or fui, &c. 

Infinit, Laudandum eſſe or fore. 

Of Verbs Deponent come Participles 
both of the Active and Paſſive form, as 
loquor loquens locutus locuturus loquendus 
wherof the Participle of the Preter 
Tenſe ſignifieth ſometimes both Active- 
ly and Paſſively, as dignatus, tejtatus, 
meditatus, and the like. 


Of an Adverb. 


N Adverbis a partofSpeech join'd 

with ſome other to explain its ſig- 

nification, as valde probusvery honelt, he- 

ne eſt it is well, valde doctus very learn- 
ed, benè mane early in the morning. 

Of Adverbs, ſome be of Time, as 

hodie to day, cras to morrow, &c. 
K K Kk K 2 Some 
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Some be of Place, as Ubi where, ibi 
there, &c. And of many other ſorts 
needleſs to be here ſet down. 

Certain Adverbs alſo are compar'd, 
as Dotze learnedly, doftins doctiſſimè, 
fortiter forties fortiſſime, ſape ſapius 
ſepi/ſime, and the like. 


Of a Conjunction. 
Conjunction is a part of Speech 
A that joineth Words and Senten- 
ces together, 
Of Conjunctions ſome beCopulatives, 
as & and, qucque alſo, nec neither. 
Some be disjunctive, as aut or. 
Some be Cauſal, as uam for, quia 
becauſe, and many ſuch like. 
Adverbs when they govern Mood 
and Tenſe, and join Sentences together, 


as cum, ubi, pojtquam, and the like, are 
rather to be call'd Conjunctions. 


Of a Prepoſition. 
Prepoſition is a part of Speech 


molt commonly, cither ſet before 
Nouns in Appoſition, as ad patrem, or 
join'd with any other words in Com- 
poſition, as indefs. 
Theſe fix, di, dis, re, ſe, am, con, 
are not read but in Compoſition, 
As Adverbs having Caſes after them, 
may be call'd Prepoſitions, ſo Prepoſi- 
tions having none, may be counted 


Adverbs. 


Of an Interjection. 


N InterjeCtion is a part of Speech, 
expreſſing ſome paſſion of the 
mind, 
Some be of ſorrow, as Heu, Hei. 
Some be of marvelling, as pape. 
Some of diſdaining, as vab. 
Some of praiſing, as euge. 
Some of exclaiming, as 6, prob, and 
ſuch like. | 


Tigures of Speech. 


Ords areſometimes encreas'd or 
diminiſh'd by a Letter or Syl- 
lable in the beginning, middle or 
ending, which are call'd Figures of 
Speech. 
| Encreas'd 
In the beginning, as Gnatus for Na- 
tus, Tetuli for tuli. Protheſis. 
In the middle, as Reitulit for Retulit, 
Cinctutus tor Cindlus. Epentbęſis. 


In the end, as Dicier for dici. Para: 


goge. 
Diminiſb'd 

In the beginning, as Ruit for Eruit. 
Apberiſis. 

In the middle, as Audiit for Audi- 
vit, Dixti for dixiſti, Lanma tor la- 
mina. Syncope. 

In the end, as Conſili for conſilii; 
ſcin tor ſciſne. Apocope. 


— 


The ſecond Part of Grammar, 


commonly called Hutaxts, 
or Conſtruction. 


Itherto the Eight Parts of 
H Speech Declin'd and Un. 


clin'd have been ſpoken o 
ſingle, and each one by it felt: Now 
followeth Syntaxis or Conjirutton, 
which is the right joining of thele 
parts together in a Sentence. | 

Conſtruction conſiſteth either in the 
agreement of words together in Num- 
ber, Gender, Cate, and Perſon, 
which 1s calPd Concord ; or the go- 
verning of one the other in ſuch Cale 
or Mood as is to follow. 


Of the Concerds. 


Here be Three Concords or A. 
greements. 

The Hirt is of the Adjective with 
his Subſtantive. ö 

The Second is of the Verb with 
his Nominative Caſe. 

The Third is of the Relative with 
his Antecedent. 

An Adjective (under which is com- 
prehended both Pronoun and Partici- 
ple) with his Subſtantive or Subſtan- 
tives, a Verb with his Nominative Ca'e 
or Caſes, and a Relative with his An- 
tecedent or Antecedents, agree all in 
number, and the two latter in perſon 
alſo: as Amicus certus. Viri dodti. Prœ- 


*  ceptor prelegit, vos vero negligitis. Xe- 


nophon & Plato fuere aguales. Vir ſa- 
pit, qui pauca lequitur. Pater & Pre- 
ceptor veniunt, Yea though the Con- 
junction be disjunctive, as 2Qros neque 
deſidia neque luxuria vitiaverant, Celtus. 
Pater & Praceptor, quos quæritis. But 
if a Verb ſingular follow mary Nomi- 
natives, it muſt be applied to each of 
them apart, as Ni foro & cu ic officium 
ac verecundta ſua conſtiterit. Val. Max. 
An Adjective with his Subſtantive, 
and a Relative with his Antecedent 


agrec- 
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agree in Gender and Caſe; but the Re- 
lative not in Caſe always, being oft- 
times govern'd by other conſtructions: 
as Amicus certus in re incerta cernitur, 
Liber quem dediſti mihi. 

And if it be a Participle ſerving the 
Infinitive Mood future, it oft-times a- 
grees not with the Subſtantive neither 
in Gender nor in Number, as Hanc fibi 
rem prefidio ſperat futurum, Cic. Audi- 
erat non datum ire filio Uxorem, Terent. 
Omnia potius actum iri puto quam de pro- 
viuciis. Cic. 

But when a Verb cometh between 
two Nominative Caſes not of the ſame 
number, or a Relative between two 
Subſtantives not of the ſame Gender, 
the Verb in Number, and the Relative 
in Gender may agree with either of 
them; as Anantium ire amoris inte- 
gratio eft. Quid enim nift vola ſuperſunt. 
Tuentar illum globum qui terra dicitur. 
Animel plenum rationis, quem vocamus 
hominem. Lutetia ot quam nos Pariſios 
dicimus, 

And if the Nominative Caſes be of 
ſeveral Perlons, or the Subſtantives 
and Antecedents of ſeveral Genders, 
the Verb ſhall agree with the ſecond 
perion before the third, and with the 
firſt beſore either; and fo ſhall the 
Adiective or Relative in their Gender; 
as Ego & tu ſunius in into. Ta & Pater 
periclitamini, Pater & Mater mortut 
ſunt. Trater & Soror quos vidiſti. 

But in things that have not life, an 
Adjective or Relative of the Ncuter 
Gender, may agree with Subſtantives 
or Antecedents, Matculine or Feminine, 
or both together; as Arcus & calami 
ſunt bona. Arcus & calami que fregiſti. 
Pulcritudinem, conſtantiam, ordinem in 
Conſiliis ſadt iſaue conſervanda pulat. Cic. 
Off. 1. Ira F agritudo permiſta ſunt. Sal. 

Note that the Infinitive Mood, or 
any part of a Sentence may be inſtead 
of 2 Nominative Caſe to the Verb, or 
of a Subſtantive to the Acljcctive, or of 
an Antecedent to the Relative, and 
then the Adjective or Relative ſhal! be 
of the Neuter Gender: And it there 
be more parts of a Sentence than one, 
the Verb thall be in the plural number; 
Diluculo ſurgere ſaluberrimun eſt, Vir- 
tutem fequi, vita eſt honeſtilſima. Au- 
dito proconſulem in Ciliciam tendere. Ii 
tempore veni, quod omnium rerum eſt pri- 
mum. Tu multum dormis & ſæ pe potas, 
que duo ſunt corpori inimica. 

Sometimes allo an Adverb is put for 
the Nominative Caſe to a Verb, and 
tor a Subſtantive to an Adjective; as 


4 


Part im ſignorum ſunt combuſt a. Prope cen- 
ties & vicies erogatum eſt. Cic. verr. 4. 

Sometimes alſo agreement, Whether 
it be in Gender or Number, is ground- 
ed on the ſenſe, not on the words; as 
1llum ſenium tor illum ſenem, Iſte ſcelus 
tor e ſceleſtus. Ter. Tranſtulit in Eu- 
nuchum ſuam, meaning Comediam. Ter. 
Pars magna obligati, meaning Homines. 
Liv. Impliciti laqueis nudus uterque for 
Ambo. Ov. Alter in alterius jafantes 
lumina vultus. Ovid. that is, Aller & 
alter. Inſperanti ipſa refers te nobis, for 
mibi, Catul. Diſce omnes. Virg. En. 2. 
for vu quifquis es. Dua impor!una prodi- 
gia, quos egeſtas tribuno plebis conſtrictos 
addixerat, Cic. pro Scit. Pars merſi te- 
nuere ralem. Rhemus cum fratre Quirino 
jura dabant. Virg. that is, Rhemus & 
frater Quirinus. Divellimur inde Iphilus 
& Pelias mecum. Virg. 


Conſeruction of Subſtantives. 


Itherto of Concord or Agreement; 

the other part followeth, which 

1s Governing, wherby one part of Speech 

is govern'd by another, that is to ſay, 

1s put in ſuch Caſe or Mood as the 

vor: that governeth or gocth before 
in Conſtrustion requireth, 

When two Subttantives come toge— 
ther, betokening divers things, wler- 
of the former may be an Adiective in 
the Neuter Gender taken for a Subſtar= 
tive, the latter (which allo may be a 
Pronoun) ſhall be in the Genitive Cal 
as Facundia Ciceronis. Amator fludio- 
rum, Ferimur per opaca locorum. Cor- 
ruptus vanis rerum. Hor. Dęſiderium 
tut Pater ejus, 

Sometimes the former Sabſtantive, as 
this word Oficium or Mos, is under— 


itood ; as Oratoris eft, It is the part of 


an Orator. Extreme eft dementia, It is 
the manner of extream madaels. ena? 
%%, It is the quality of a ſiotliful man. 
Un ad Diane vener.s; Templum is under- 
itood. Juſtitiæne privs mirer belline lo- 
borum, Virg. Underſtand Cauſd. Ne- 
que illi ſepeſui Cireris, neque lang invid t 
avene. Hor. Supply Partem. 

But if both the Subſtantives be ſpoke 1 
of one thing, which is call'd appoſition, 
they ſhall be both of the ſame Caſe z as 
Pater meus vir, amat me puerum. 

Words that ſignify Quality, fol- 
lowing the Subſtantive wherof they are 
ſpoken, may be put in the Genitive or 
Ablative Caſe ; as Puer bene indolis, or 
bona indole, Some have a Genitive on- 
ly; as Jngen/is Rex nominis, Liv, De- 

cen 
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cem annornm puer. Hujuſmodi pax. Hu- 
jus generis animal. But genus is ſome- 
times in the Accuſative: as Si hor genus 
rebus non proſicitur. Varr. de re ruſt. 
And the cauſe or manner of a thing in 
the Ablative only ; as Sum tibi natura 
parens, praceptor conſiliis. 

Opus and Uſus when they ſignify 
Need, require an Ablative; as Opus 
eſt mihi tuo judicio. Viginti minis uſus 
eſt filio. But Opus is ſometimes taken 
for an Adjective undeclin'd, and ſigni- 
fieth Needful: as Dux nobis & Author 
opus eſt. Alia que opus ſunt para. 


Conftruttion of Adjeftives, govern= 
ing a Cenitive. 


Djectives that ſignify Deſire, 
Knowledge, Ignorance, Remem- 
brance, Forgettulnets, and ſuch like; 
as alſo certain others deriv'd from 
Verbs, and ending in ax, require a Ge- 
nitive; as Cupidus auri. Peritus belli. 
Ignarus omnium. Memor preteriti, Ke— 
us furti. Tenax propgſiti. Tempus edax 
rerum. 

Adjectives call'd Nouns Partitive, 
becauſe they ſignify part of ſome whole 
quantity or number, govern the word 
that ſignifieth the thing parted or di- 
vided, in the Genitive; as Aliquis no- 
Primus omnium. Aurium mol- 
lior eſt ſiniſtra. Oratorum eloquentiſſimus. 
And oft in the Neuter Gender; as 
Multum lucri. Id negotii. Hoc noctis. 
Sometimes, though ſeldom, a word ſig- 
nify ing the whole, is read in the ſame 
Caſe with the Partitive, as Habet duos 
gladios quibus alterote occiſurum minatur, 
altero villicum, Plaut. for Quorum al- 
tero. Magnum opus habe in manibusz 
guod jampridem ad hunc ipſum (me autem 
dicebat) quedam inſtitui. Cic. Acad. 1, 
Jud quæ dam tor cujus quedam, 


A Datrive, 


Djectives that betoken Profit or 

Diſprofit, Likeneſs or Unlike- 

nels, Fitneſs, Pleaſure, Submitting, or 

belonging to any thing, require a Da- 

tive; as Labor eſt utilis corpori. Equalis 

Hettori. Idoneus bello. Jucundus omnibus. 
Parenti ſupplev. Mibi proprium. 

But ſuch as betoken Profit or Dil- 
profit have ſometimes an Accuſative 
with a Prepoſition; as Homo ad nullam 
partem utilts, Cic. Inter ſe aquales. 

And ſome Adjeftives ſignifying Like- 
neſs, Unlikenets, or Relation, may have 
a Genitive. Par hujus, Ejus culpe affinen. 


Domini ſimilis es, Commune animantium 
eſt conjunctionis appetitus. Alienum digni- 
tatis ejus. Cic. Fin. 1. Fuit hoc quondam 
proprium populi Romani longe a domo 
bellare. But proprior and proximus ad- 
mit ſometimes an Accuſative; as proxi- 
mus Pompeium ſedebam. Cic. 


An Accuſative. 


Ns of Meaſure are put after 
Adjectives of like ſignification in 
the Acculative, and ſometimes in the 
Ablative; as Turris alta centum pedes. 
Arbor lata tres digitos. Liber craſſus 
tres pollices, or tribus pollicibus. Some- 
times in the Genitive; as Areas latas 
pedum deniim facito. 

Ail words expreſſing part or parts of 
a thing, may be put in the Accuſative, 
or ſometimes in the Ablative ; as Sau- 
cius frontem or fronte. Excepto quod non 
fimul eſſes catera latus. Hor. Nuda pe- 
dem. Ov. Os humeroſque deo fimilis. 
Virg. Sometimes in the Genitive; as 
Dubius mentis. 


An Aolative. 


Djectives of the Comparative de- 

gree engliſh'd with this ſign then 

or by,asallo Dignus, Indignus, Præditus, 

Contentus, and theſe words of Price, Ca- 

rus, vilis, require an Ablative; as Tri- 

gidior glacie. Multo doctior. Uno pede 

altior. Dignus honore. Virtute præditus. 
Sorte ſua contentus. Aſſe charum. 

But of Comparatives, plus, amplius, 
and minus, may govern a Genitive; allo 
a Nominative, or an Accuſative ; as 
Plus quinquaginta hominum, Amplius du- 
orum millium, Ne plus tertia pars exi- 
matur mellis. Varro. Paulo plus quingen- 
tos paſſus. Ut ex ſua cujuſque parte ne mi- 
aus dimidium ad fratrem perveniret. Cic. 
Verr. 4. And Dignus, Indignus, have 
ſometimes a Genitive after them; as 
Militia eſt operis altera digna tui. In- 
dignus avorum. Virg. : 

Adjectives betokening Plenty or 
Want, will have an Ablative, and 
ſometimes a Genitive; as Jaaa ira, or 
ire, Nulla Epiſtola inanis re aliqua. Di- 
tilſtmus agri. Stultorum pleno ſunt omnia. 
Integer vitæ, ſceleriſque purus, Expers 
omnium. Vobis immunibus bujus eſſe molt 
dabitut. 

Words alſo betokening the cauſe, 
or form, or manner of a thing, are 
put after Adjectives in the Ablative 
Caſe; as Pallidus ira. Trepidus merie 

futura. Nomine Grammaticus, re Bar- 
barus.” 


Of 
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Of Pronouns. 


Ronouns differ not in Conſtruction 
from Nouns, except that Poſſeſ- 
tives, Meus, tuus, ſuns, naſter, veſter, 
by a certain manner of Speech, are ſome- 
times joind to a Subſtantive, which 
governs their Primitive underſtood 
with a Nounor Participle in a Genitive 
Caſe ; as Dico mea unins opera rempubli- 
cam eſſe liberatam, Cic. for Mei unius 
opera. In like manner Neſtra duorum, 
trium, paucorum, omnium virtute, for 
naſtrum duorum, Cc. Meum ſolius pecca- 
tum, Cic. Ex tuo ipſus animo, for Tui 
ipſius. Ex ſua ciljiſque parte, Id. verr. 2. 
Ne tua quidem recentia proximi Prætoris 
weſt igia perſequi poterat. Cic. verr. 4. Si 
meas Praſentis preces non putas prefuiſſe, 
id. Pro Planc, Neſtros vidijti flentts 
acellos. Ovid. 

Alſo a Relative, as gui or ig, ſome- 
times anſwers to an Antecedent Noun 
or Pronoun Primitive underſtood in the 
Poſſeſſive; as Omnes laudare fortunas 
meas qui filium haberem tali ingenio præ- 
ditum, Terent. 


Conſtruction of Verbs. 


Erbs for the moſt part govern ei- 
ther one caſe atter them, or 


more than one in a different manner ot 
Conſtruction. 


Of the Perb Subſtantive Sum, and 
ſuch like, with a Nominative 
and other oblique Caſes, 


Erbs that ſignify Being, as Sum, 
exiſte, fo; and certain Paſſives, 
as dicor, vocor, ſalutor, appellor, habeor, 
exiſtimor, videor; allo Verbs of motion 
or reſt, as incedo, diſcedo, ſedeo, with 
ſuch like, will have a Nominative 
Caſe after them, as they have before 
them, becauſe both Cafes belong to 
the ſame perſon or thing, and the 
latter is rather in appoſition with the 
tormer, than govern'd by the Verb; as 
Temperantia qt virtus. Horatius ſa- 
lutatur Poeta. Al ego que divum incedo 
regina. 

And if eft be an Imperſonal, it may 
ſometimes govern a Genitive, as U/us 
Poete, ut moris eſt, licentia. Phædrus 
I. 4. Negavit moris eſſe Gracorum ut 
Sc. Cic. Verr. 2. 

But if the following Noun be of ano- 
ther perſon, or not directly ſpoken of 


the former, both after Sum and all his 
Compounds, except poſſum, it ſhall be 
put in the Dative; as Eſt mihi domi pa- 
ter. Multa petentibus deſunt multa. 
And if a thing be ſpoken of, rela- 
ting to the perſon, it may be alſo in the 
Dative; as Sum tibi præſidio. Hæc res 
eſt mibi voluptati. Quorum alteri Capi- 
toni cognomen fuit. Cic. Paſtori nomen 


Fauſtulo fuiſſe ferunt. Liv. 


Of Verbs Tranſitives with an Accu- 
ſative, and the Exceptions 
thereto belonging. 


Active or Deponent, call'd 
Tranſitive, becauſe their action 
paſſeth forth on ſome perſon or thing, 
will have an Accuſative after them of 
the perſon or thing to whom the action 
is done; as Amo te. Vitium ſuge. Deum 
venerare. Uſus promptos facit. fuvat me. 
Oportet te. 

Alſo Verbs call'd Neuters, may 
have an Accuſative of their own ſigni- 
fication; as Duram ſervit ſervitutem. 
Longam ire diam. Endymionis ſomnum 
dormis. Paſlillos Rufillus olet. Nec vox 
hominem ſonat. Cum Glaucum ſaltaſſet. 
Paterc. Agit latum convivam. Horat. 
Hoc me latet. 

But theſe Verbs, though Tranſitive, 
Miſereor and Miſereſca, paſs into a 
Genitive as M//erere nei. Sometimes 
into a Dative : Iluic miſereor. Sen. Di- 
lige bonos, miſereſce malis. Boet. 

Reminiſcor, Obliviſcor, Recordor, and 
Memini, ſometimes alſo require a Geni- 
tive; as Date fidei reminiſcitur. Me- 
mini tui. Obliviſcor carminis, Some- 
time retain the Accuſative; as Recor- 
dor pueritiam. Omnia que curant ſenes 
meminerunt, Plaut. | 

Theſe Imperſonals alſo, intereſt and 
refert, ſignity ing to concern, require a 
Genitive, except in theſe Ablatives 
Feminine, Mea, tua, ſua, noſtra, veſ- 
tra, cuja, And the meaſure of con- 
cernment 1s often added in theſe Geni- 
tives, magni, parvi, tanti, quanti, with 
their Compounds; as Intereſt omnium 
refte agere. Tua reſfert teipſum noſſe. 
Veſtra parvi intereſt. 

Bur Verbs of Profiting or Diſprofi- 
ting, Believing, Pleaſing, Obeying, 
Oppoſing, or being angry with, pals 
into a Dative; as on potes mihi conuno- 
dare nec incommodare. Placeo omnibus. 
Crede mibi. Nimium ne crede colori. 
Pareo parentibus. Tibi repugno. Adole- 
ſeenti nihil eſt quod ſuccenſeat, But 2 
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the firſt and third ſort, Ju, adjuvo, 
lædo, offendo, retain an Acculative. 

Laſtly, theſe Tranſitives, fungor, 
fruor, utor, potior, and Verbs betoken- 
ing want, paſs direct into an Ablative. 
Fungitur officio. Aliena frui inſanta. 
Utere forte tua. But fungor, fruor, utor, 
had anciently an Accuſative. Verbs of 
want, and potior, may have alſo a Ge- 
nitive. Pecuniæ indiget. Quaſi tu hie- 
jus indigeas patris. Potior Urbe, or 
Urbis. 

Sometimes a phraſe of the ſame ſig- 
nification with a ſingle Verb, may 
have the Caſe of the Verb after it; as 
Id operam do, that is to ſay, id . 
Tine eſtis authores mibi? for id ſuadetts, 
Quid me vobis tattio eft ? for langilis. 
Plaut. Quid tibi hanc curatio et rem? 
Id. 


The Accuſative with a Genitive. 


Itherto of Tranſitives governing 
their Accuſative, or other Cale, 

in ſingle and direct Conſtruction : 
Now of ſuch as may have after them 
more Cafes than one in Conſtruction 
direct and oblique, that is to ſay, with 
an Accuſative, a Genitive, Dative, 


Other Accuſative, or Ablative. 


Verbs of eſteeming, buying or ſel- 
ling, beſides their Accuſative, will have 
a Genitive betokening the value of 
price, floccz, nibili, pili, bujus, and the 
like after Verbs of eſteeming: Tan, 
quanti, pluris, minoris, and ſuch like, 
put without a Subſtantive, after Verbs 
of buying or ſelling; as Non hujus te 
eftimo. Ego illum flocci pendo. aqui 
Boni hoc facio or conſulo. Quanti merca- 
tus es bunc equum? Pluris quam vellem. 

But the word of Value is ſometimes 
in the Ablative; as Parvi or parvo &ſti- 
mas probitatem, And the word of Price 
moſt uſually ; as Teruncio eum non eme- 
rim. And particularly in theſe Adjec- 
tives, Vili, paulo, minimo, magno, nimio, 
plurimo, duplo, put without a Subſtan- 
tive, as Vili, vendo triticum, Redimite 
captum quam queas minimo. And ſome- 
times minore tor minoris, Nam à Clio 
propinqui minore centeſſimis nummum 
movere non poſſunt. Cic. Att. I. 1. But 
Verbs Neuter or Paſſive have only the 
oblique Caſes after them; as Janti e- 
ris aliis, quanti tibi fueris, Pudor 
Parvi penditur, Which is alſo to be 
obſerv'd in the following Rules. 

And this Neuter Valeo governeth the 
word of value in the Accuſative; as 


Denarii dicti quod denos aris walebant. 
Varr. 


Verbs of admoniſhing, accuſing, con- 
demning, acquitting, will have, beſides 
their Accuſative, a Genitive of the 
Crime, or Penalty, or Thing; as Ad- 
monuit me errati. Accuſas me furti? 
Vatem ſceleris damnat. Furem daupli con- 
demnavit, And ſometimes an Ablative 
with a Prepoſition, or without; as 
Condemnabo eodem ego te crimiue. Accu- 
fas furti, an ſtupri, an utroque ? De repe- 
tundis accuſavit, or damnavit. Cic. 

Alſo theſe Imperſonals, paniter, tæ- 
det, miſeret, miſereſcit, pudet, figet, to 
their Acculative will have a Genitive, 
either of the perſon, or of the thing; 
as Neſtri noſmet penitet, Unis me 
tædet. Mijeret me tui. Pudel me negli- 
gest. 


An Accuſative with a Dative. 


Erbs of giving or reſtoring, pro- 
miſing or paying, commanding 
or ſhewing, truſting or threat'ning, add 
to their Acculative a Dative of the per- 
ſon; as Fortuna mullis nimitm dedit. 
Flec tibi promitto. Ms alichum inibi nu- 
meravit, Frumentum imperat civitatt- 
bus. Quod & cui dicas, videto. Hoc tibi 
ſuadeo. Tibi or ad te ſcribo. Pecuniam 
omnem tibi credo. Utrique mortem mina- 
tus eft 

To theſe add Verbs Active com- 
pounded with theſe Prepoſitions, pre, 
ad, ab, con, de, ex, aute, ſub, poſt, ob, in 
and inter; as Pracipio hoc tibi. Admo- 
vit urbi exercitum. College ſus imperium 
abrogavit, Sic parvis componere magna 
ſolebam. 

Neuters have a Dative only; as Mets 
majoribuswvirtute præluxi. But ſome com- 
pounded with pre and ante may have an 
Accuſative; as Preſtat ingenio alius ali- 
um. Multos anteit ſapientia. Others 
with a Prepoſition; as Que ad ventris 
diclum conducunt, In hac ftudia incum- 
bite, Cic. | 

Allo all Verbs Active, betokening ac- 
quiſition, likening or relation, com- 
monly engliſbd with to or for, have to 
their Acculative a Dative of the per- 
fon; as Magnam laudem ſibi peperit. 
Huic habeo non tibi. Se illis æquarunt. 
Expedi mibi hoc negotium but mihi tibi 

ibi, ſometimes are added for elegance, 

the ſenſe not requiring; as Sue hunc 
fibi jugulat gladio. Terent, Neuters a 
Dative only; as Nen omnibus dormio. 
Libet mihi, Tibi licet. 

Sometimes a Verb Tranſitive will have 
to his Accuſative a double Dative, one 
of the perſon, another of the tling; 
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as Do tihi veſtem pignori. Verto hoc tibi 
vitio, Tlec lu tibi laudi ducis. 


A double Accuſative. 


Erbs of asking, teaching, array- 
ing, and concealing, will have 
two Acculatives, one of the perſon, 
another of the thing; as Rogo ze pecu- 
niam. Doceo te literas. Quod te jamdu- 
dum hortor. Induit ſe calceos, Hoc me 
celabas. 

And being Paſſives, they retain one 
Accuſative of the thing, as Sumtumque 
recingitur anguem. Ovid. Met. 4. In- 
duitur togam. Mart. 

But Verbs of arraying ſometimes 
change the one Accuſative into an Ab- 
lative or Dative; as [nduo te tunica, 
or ſibi tunicam. It ravit equum penula, 
or equo penulam. 


An Accuſative with an Ablative. 


Erbs Tranſitive may have to their 

Accuſative an Ablative of the in- 
ſtrument or cauſe, matter, or manner 
of doing; and Neuters the Ablative 
only; as Ferit eum gladio. Taceo metu. 
Malis gaudet alienis. Summa eloquentia 
caujam egit. Capitolium ſaxo quadrato 
ſubſlruftum ęſt. Tuo conſilio nitor. Veſ- 
cor pane. Muis opibus. Amore abun- 
dag. Sometimes with a Prepoſition of 
the manner; as Summa cum humanitate 
me tractavit. 

Verbs of endowiug, imparting, de- 
priving, dicharging, filling, empty- 
ing, andthe like, will havean Ablative, 
and ſometimesa Genitive; as Dons te hoc 
unnulo. Plurima ſalute te impertit. Ali- 
quem familiarem ſuo ſermoneparticipavit, 
Paternum ſervum ſui participavit conſi- 
Iii. Interdico tibi aqua & igni. Libero te 
boc metu. Implentur veteris Bacchi, 

Alſo Verbs of comparing or ex- 
cceding, will have an Ablative of the 
excels; as Prefero hunc multis gradi- 
bus. Magn» intervallo eum ſuperat. 

Atter all manner of Verbs, the word 
ſignify ing any part of a thing, may be 
put in the Genitive, Accuſative or 
Ablative z as Abſurde facis qui angas te 
animi. Pendet animi. Diſcrucior ani- 
mi. Defſipit mentis. Candet dentes. 
Rubet capillos. Agrotat animo, magis 
quam corpore. 


Nouns of Time and Place after 
Verbs. 


N Ouns betokening part of time, be 
put after Verbs in the Ablative, 


and ſometimes in the Accuſative; as 
Vo I. I. 


Nocte vigilas, luce dormis. Nullam par- 
tem noctis requieſcit. Cic. Abbinc trieu- 
nium ex Anaro commigravit, Ter. Re- 
ſpondit triduo illum, ad ſummum quatri- 
duo periturum. Cic. Or if continuance 


of time, in the Acculative, ſometimes 


in the Ablative ; as Sexaginta annos na- 
tus. Hyemem totam ſtertis. Imperium 
deponere maluerunt, quam id tenere punc- 
tum temporis contra Religionem, Cic. 
Imperavit triennio, & decem menſibus. 
Suet, Sometimes with a Prepoſition; 
as Ferè in diebus paucis, quibus hac ata 
ſunt. Ter. Rarely with a Genitive; as 
Temporis anguſti manſit concordia diſ- 
cors, Lucan, 

Allo Nouns betokening ſpace be- 
tween places are put inthe Acculative, 
and ſometimes in the Ablative; as Pe- 
dem hinc ne diſccſſeris. Abeſt ab Urbe 
quingentis millibus paſſuum. Terra mari- 
que gentibus impera vit. 

Nouns that ſignify Place, and alſo 
proper Names of greater Places, as 
Countries, be put after Verbs of mov- 
ing or remaining, with a Prepoſition, 
ſignifying to, from, in, or by, in ſuch 
caſe as the Prepoſition requireth; as 
Proficiſcor ab Urbe. Vivit in Anglia, 
Veni per Galliam in Haliam. 

But if it be the proper Name of a 
leſſer place, as of a City, Town, or 
leſſer Iſland, or any of theſe four, Hu- 
mus, Domus, Militia, Bellum, with 
thele ſigns, on, in, or at before them, 
being of the firſt or ſecond Declenſion, 
and ſingular number, they ſhall be put 
in the Genitive; if of the third De- 
clenſion, or plural Number, or this 
word rug, in the Dative or Ablative ; 
as Vixit Rome, Londini. Ea habitabat 
Rhodi. Conon plurimum Cypri vixit. Cor. 
Nep. Procumbit humi bos. Domi belli. 
que ſimul viximus. Militavit Carthagini 
or Carthagine, Studuit Alhenis, Kurt 
or rure educatus eſt, - 

If the Verb of moving be to a place, 
it ſhall be put in the Accuſative; as Eo 
Romam, Domum, Rus. It trom a place, 
in the Ablative; as Diſceſſit Londino. 
Abiit Domo, Rure eſt reverſus. 

Sometimes with a Prepoſition; as A 
Brunduſio profettus eſt. Cic. Manil. Ut 
ab Athenis in Beotiam irem. Sulpit. a- 
pud Cic. Fam. I. 4. Cum te profectum 
ab domo ſcirem. Lav. l. 8. 


Conſtruction of Paſſives, 
Verb Paſſive will have after it an 
Ablative of the doer, with the 
Prepoſition à or ab before it, ſometimes 


without, and more often a Dative: as 
LIII. Virgilius 
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Virgilius legitur a me. Fortes creantur 
fortibus, Hor. Tibi fama petatur. And 
Neutro-paſſives, as /apulo, veneo, liceo, 
exulo, fio, may have the ſame Con- 
ſtruction ; as av heſte venire. 
Sometimes an Accuſative of the 
thing is tound aſter a Paſſive ; as Coro- 


nari Olympia. Hor. Epilt. 1, Cyclopa 


modetur. Hor. tor ſaltat or egit. Pur- 
gor bilem, Id. 5 


Construction of Gerunds and 


SPINES. 


Frunds and Supines will have 

ſuch caſcs as the Verb from 

whence they come; as Otium ſcribendi 

literas. Ko auditum Poetas. Ad conſu- 
lendum tibi. | 

A Gerund in di is commonly go- 


vern'd both of Subſtantives and Ad- 
jectives in manner of a Genitive; as 


Cana videndi. Amor habendi. Citpi- 
ds vifendi. Certus eundi, And ſome- 
times governeth a Genitive Plural; as 
illeritm videndi gratia, Ter. 

Gcrunds in % are us'd after Verbs in 
manner of an Ablative, according to 
tormer Rules, with or without a Pre- 
polition; as Defeſſus ſum ambulando. 
Ii diſcends facile deterretur. Cæſar dan- 
do, jublevando, igneſcendo, gloriam adep- 
{11s . In apparando conſumunt diem. 

A Gerund in dum is us'd in manner 
of an Accuſative after Prepoſitions go- 
verning that caſe; as Ad capiendum 
hefles. Ante domandum ingentes tollent 
animos. Virg. Ob redimendum capti vos. 
dnter cœnandum. 

Gerunds in ſignification are oft- 
times us'd as Participles in dus; Tuorum 
eonfeliorum, reprimendorum cauſa. Cic. 
Orationem Latinam legendis nojtr1s eſſici- 
es pleniorem. Cic. Ad accuſandos homi- 
nes Premio ducitur. 

A Gerund in dum join'd with the 
Imperſonal eft, and implying ſome ne- 
ceflity or duty to doa thing, may have 
both the Active and Paſſive Conſtruc- 
tion ot the Verb from whence 1t 1s de- 
rived; as Utendum eft ætate. Ov. Pa- 
cem Trojano a rege petendum. Virg. J- 
terandum eadem iſta mihi. Cic. Servien- 
dum eſt mibi amicis. Plura dixi quam 
dicendum fuit, Cic. pro Seſt. 


Conſtruction of Verb with Verb, 


Hen two Verbs come together 
| without a Nominative Cale 
between them, the latter ſhall be in the 
Inſinitive Mood; as Cupio diſcere. Or 


— 
— 


_ haberi. 


in the firſt Supine after Verbs of mov. 
ing; as Zo cubitum, ſpeclatum. Or 
in the latter with an Adjective; as 
Turpe eſt dictu. Facile fadlu, opus ſcitu. 
But it a Caſe come between, not go- 
vern'd of the former Verb, it ſhall al 
ways be an Accuſative before the In- 
finitive Mood ; as Le rediiſſe incolumeins 
gaudeo, Mala me divitem efſe, quan 


And this Infinitive eſſe, will have al- 
ways after it an Acculative, or tlic 
ſame Caſe which the former Verb go— 
verns; as HAxpedit bonos eſe vobis. Quo 
mibi commiſjo, non licet ejſe piam. But 
this Accuſative agreeth with another 
underſtood before the Infinitive; as 
Expedit vobis vos ejje bonos. Natura be- 
atis omnibus eſſe dedit. Nobis non licet 
eſſe tam diſertis. The lame Conſtruc- 
tion may be us'd after other Infinitives 
Neuter or Paſſive like to e%e in ſigniſi- 
cation; as Maximo 1ibi paſtea & civi, & 
duci evadere contigit. Val. Nax. 1. 6. 

Sometimes a Noun Adjective or 
Subſtantive governs an Infinitive; as 
audax omnia perpeti. Dignus atari. 
Conſilium ceperunt ex oppido proſugere. 
Cæſ. Minari diviſorilus ralio non ere. 
Cic.. verr. 1. 

Sometimes the Infinitive 1s put ab- 
ſolute for the Preterimperfect or Pre- 
terperfect Tenſe ; as Ego illud ſedulo ne- 
gare fadlum. Ter. Galba autem multas 

ſemilitudines efferre. Cic. Ille contra hec 
omnia rucre, agere vitam. Ter. 


Conſtruction of Participles. 

P Articiples govern ſuch Caſes as the 

Verb from whence they come, 
according to their Active or Paſſive 
ſignification z as FÞrutturus amicis, 
Nunquam audita mibi. Diligendus ab om- 
nibus. Sate ſanguine divim,  Telamone 
creatus, Corpore mortali cretus. Lucret. 
Nate ded. Edite regibus. Lævo ſuſpenſe 
loculos tabulaſque lacerto. Hor. Cenjus 
equeſtrem ſummam. Id. Abeundum eſt 
mibi. Venus erta mari, Excſus Bella, 
Virg. Exoſus diis, Gell. Arma pero- 
ſus. Ovid. But Perteſus hath an Ac- 
culative otherwiſe than the Verb; as 
Pertzeſus ignaviem. Semet ipſe perteſus. 
Suet. To theſe add participal Adjec- 
tives ending in b ilis of the Paſſive Sig- 
nification, and requiring like caſe after 
them; as Nulli penetrabilis aſtro lucus 


erat, 


Participles chang'd into Adjectives 
have their Conſtruction by the Rules 
of Adjectives ; as Appetens vini. Fugi- 
tans litum. Fidens animi. F 
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An Ablative put abſolute. 


Wo Nouns together, ora Nounand 

Pronoun with a Participle expreſt 
or underitood, put abſolutely, that is 
to ſay, neither governing nor governo 
of a Verb, ſhall be put in the Ablative; 
as Authore Senatu bellum geritur. Me 
duce vinces. Ceſare veniente boſtes fuge- 
runt.Sublatoclamorepreliumcommitiitur, 


Conſtruction of Adver be. 


N and ecce will havea Nominative, 

or an Accuſative, and ſometimes 
with a Dative; Eu Priamus. Ecce tibi 
ſtatus nojter. In habitum. Lecce autem 
alterum. 

Adverbsol quantity, time, and place 
require a Genitive; as $4775 loguentie, fa 
pientie parum ſatis, Alſo compounded 
witha Verb; as rerum ſuarum ſatagit, 
Tuuc temporis ubique gentium. Fo im hut 
dentiæ proceſſit. Quoad eiu eri poterit. 

To theſe add Ergo hignitying the 
cauſe; as Illius ergo. Virg. Virtutis ergo. 
Fugæ atque formidinis e739 non aviturts, 
Liv. 

Others will have ſuch caſes as the 
Nouns from whence they come; as 
Minime gentinm. Optime omnium. Venit 
ol diam illi. Canit fimuliter buic. Alba- 
num, five Falernum te magis oppaſitis 
delectat. Hor. | 

Adverbs are join'd in a Sentence to 
ſeveral Moods of Verbs. 

Of Time, Ui, poſtquam, cum or 
quum, to an Indicative or Subjunctive; 
as Hec ubi dicta dedit. Uli nos laverimus, 
Poſtquam exceſſit ex Ephebis. Cum faci- 
am vitula. Virg. Cum canerem reges. Id. 

Donec while, to an Indicative. Donec 
eris fœlix. Donec until, to an Indicative 
or Subjunctive; Cogere donec oves julſit. 
Virg. Donecea aqua decotta fit. Colum. 

Dum while, to an Indicative. Dum 
epparatur Virgo. Dum until, to an Indi- 
cative or Subjunctive; as Dum redco. 
Tertia dum Latio regnantem viderit «= 
tas. Dum tor dummods lo as, or ſo that, 
to a Subjunctive; Dum profem tibi. 

Qroad while, to an Indicative. Quo- 
ad expefas contubernalem. Quoad until, 
to a Subjunctive. Omnia integra ſerva- 
bo, quoad exercitus buc mittatur. 

Simulac, fimulatque to an Indicative 
or Subjunctive; as Simulac belli pati- 
ens erat, ſimulatque adoleverit ætas. 

Ut as, to the ſame Moods. Uf /aluta- 
dis, ita reſalutaberis. Ut ſementem fece- 
ris, ita & metos, Hor. Ut ſo ſoon as, 


to an Indicative only: as V ventum 
eſt in Urbem. 


Quaſe, tanquam, perinde, ac fr, to a 
Subjunctive only; as Qual non norimus 
nos inler nos. Tanquam feceris igſe ali- 
quid, 

e of forbidding, to an Imperative 
or Sulyunttive z as Ve fevi, Ne meluas. 

Certain Adverbs of quantity, quali- 

ty or cauſe z as am, quotics, cr, qua- 
re, &c. Thence allo 9%, quis, quantns, 
gualis, and the like, coming in a ſen- 
tence after the principal Verb, govern 
the Verb follow ing in a Subjunctive; 
as Videte quam value malitiæ ſure confi- 
dat. Cic. Quid eft cur tu in iſto loco jede- 
as f Cic. pro Cluent. S deo mibi di- 
ligentiam comparavi que quanta ſit in- 
telligi non poteſt, mfi, &c. Cic. pro 
Quint. Nam guid hoc iniquius dici poteft. 
Quam me qui caput alterius fortunaquee 
defendam, Priore loco diſcere, Void. Nut-. 
lum eſt Oſficium tam jantum atque ſoleune, 
guod non avaritia violare ſoleat, Ihid. 
Von me ſullit, fi conſulamini quid ſibis re- 
Jponſjuri, Ibid. Dici vix pott quam mul- 
ta fint que reſpondeatis ante fieri opor- 
tere. Ibid, Docui quo die bunc ſibi pro- 
miſijſe dicat, eo die ne Rome quidem cim 
futijje, Ibid. Conturbatus dijcedit neque 
mirum cui h.ec optio tam miſera daretur. 
Ibid, Narrat quo in loco viderit Quin- 
lium. Ibid, Nele majores eum qui ſocium 
fefellifſet in virorum bonorum numero non 
pularuut haberi oportere, Cic. pro Rolc. 
Am. Que concurſjatio percontantiune 
quid Prator edixijſet, ubi cæuaret, quid 
enantiaſſet, Cic. Agrar. 1. 


Of Conjunttions. 


Onjunctions Copulative and Dit- 

junctive, and theſe tour, Quan, 
mi, preterquam, an, couple like caſes; 
as Sac rates docuit Xenophontem & Pla- 
tonem. Aut dies eſt, aut nox. Neſcio al- 
bus an ater fit. ft minor natu quam tu. 
Nemini placet pratergaam ſibi. 

Except when ſomè particular con- 
ſtruction requireth otherwile z as Sui 
Rome & Athenis, Emi fundum centumn 
uummis & pluris. Accuſas furti, an ſtu- 
pri, an ulroque ? | 

They alto couple for the molt part 
like Moods and Tenles, as Ketto ftat 
corpore, deſpicitque terras, But not al- 
ways like Tenſcs; as Ny me lactaſſes, 
& vana ſpe produceres. Ait habetur, & 
referetur tibi a me gratia. 

Of other Conjunctions, ſome govern 
an Indicative, tome a Subjunctive, ac- 
cording to their ſeveral Significations. 

Etfi, tamelſi, etiamſi, quanquam an 
Indicative; quamvis and licet moſt 

commonly 
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commonly a Subjunctive; as Ex nibil 
novi afferrebatur. Quanquam antmus 
meminiſſe horret. Quamvis Elyfios mire- 
tur Gracia campos. Ipſe licet venias. 

Ni, niſi, fi, fiquidem, quod, quia, [ft - 
quam, paſteaguam, antequam, privſqitam, 
an Indicative or Sub junctive; as Ni vi 
mavis eripi. Ni faciat. Caſtigo te, non 
quad odeo habcam, ſed quod amem. Ante- 
quam dicam. Si tor quamvis a Subjunc- 
tive only. Redeam? Non ſi me obſecret. 

Si alſo conditional may ſometimes 
govern both Verbs of the ſentence in a 
Subjunctive; as Reſpiraro fi te vi dero. 
Cic. ad Attic. 

Quando, quandoquidem, quoniam an 
Indicative; as Dicite quandoquidem in 
molli conſedimus herba. Qyoniam conve- 
uimus ambo. 

Cum, ſeeing that, a Subjunctive; as 
Cum ſis officiis Gradive virilibus aptus. 

Ne, an, num, of doubting, a Sub- 
junctive; as Nihil fert, fecerijne, an 
perſuaſerts. Viſe num redierit. 


Interrogatives alſo of diſdain or re- 


proach underitood, govern a Subjunc- 
tive; as tantum dem, quantum ille popoj- 
cerit 2 Cic. verr. 4. vm tu Scantiam 
dendas? Cic, Agrar. [Tunc tu non ames? 
Cic. ad Attic. Furcm aliguem aut rapa- 
cem accuſaris? Vitanda ſemper erit omnis 
avaritie ſuſpicio. Cic. ver. 4. Some- 
times an Infinitive z as Menue incepto 
defiftere vittam f Virg. 

Ut that, left not, or although, a 
Subjunctive; as Te oro, ut redeat jam 
in diam. Metuo ut ſubſtet boſpes. Ut 
omnia contingant que volo. 

Of Prepoſitions. 

F Prepoſitions, ſome will have 
() an Accuſative after them, ſome 
an Ablative, ſome both, according to 
their different ſignification, 

An Accuſative theſe following, Ad. 
apud, ante, adverſus adverſum, cis citra, 
circum circa, circiter, contra, erga, ex- 
ira, inter, intra, infra, juxta, ob, Pone, 
per, prope, propter, Poſt, penes, præter, 


' ſecundum, ſupra, ſecus, trans, ultra, uſ- 


que, verſus: But verſus is molt com- 
monly 1ct after the cale it governs, as 
Londinum verſus. 

And for an Accuſative after ad, a 
Dative ſometimes is us'd in Poets; as 
I clamor calo. Virg. Cælo fi gloria tol- 
{it Aneadum. Sil. tor ad celum. 

An Ablativetheſe, A, ab, abs, abſque, 
cum, coram, de, e, ex, pro, pre, palam, ſi- 
ne, tenus, which laſt is alſo put after his 
Caſe, being moſt uſually a Genitive, ifit 
be plural; as Capulo tenus. Aurium tenus, 

Theſe, both Caſes, In, ſub, ſuper, 
lubter, clam, procul. 


The End of the F 


In, ſignifying to, towards, into, or a. 
gainjt, requires an Accuſative; as P:/- 
ces emptos obolo in canam ſeni. Animius in 
Teucros benignus. Verſa eſt in cineres Tr6- 


Ja. Inte committere tantum quid Troesp0- 


tuere? Laſtly, when it ſignifies fulure 
time, or for; as Bellum in trigeſimiuin di- 
em indixerunt. Deſignati conſules in an- 
num ſequentem, Alii pretia faciunt in fin- 
gula capita canum. Var. Otherwile 27 
will have an Ablative; as I Urbe. 11 
Terris, 

Sub, when it ſignifies 7o, or in time, 
about, or a little before, requires an Ac- 
cuſative; as ſub umbrain properemus. Sud 
id tempus. Sub noftem, Otherwiſe an 
Ablative. Sub pedibus. Sub umbra. 

Super ſignifying beyond, or preſent 
time, an Accuſative; as Super Garaman. 
tas & Indos. Super canam. Suet. at ſup- 
per- time. Of or conceruing an Ablative z 
as Multa ſuper Priamo regitaus. Super 
hac re. 

Super, over or upon, may have either 
caſe; as Super ripas Tiberis effuſus. Sg. 
va ſedens ſuper arma. Fronde ſuper viridi. 

So alſo may ſubter ; as pugnatum eft 
ſuper ſuvterque terras, Subter denſa teſ- 
tudine. Virg. Clam patrem or patre. 
Procul muros, Liv. Patria procul. 

Prepolitions in compoſition govern 
the ſame caſes as before in appoſition. 
Adibo hominem, Detrudunt naves ſcopulo. 
And the Prepoſition is ſometimes re- 
peated; as Detrabere de tua foma nun- 
quam cogitavi. And ſometimes under- 
itood, governeth his uſual caſe ; as Ha- 
Beo te loco parentis. Apparuit humana ſpe- 
cie. Cumis erant oriundi. Liv, Liberis 
parentibus oriundis, Colum. Mutat 
quadrata rotundis. Hor. Pridie Compi. 
talia. Pridie nonas or calendas. Poſtridic 
Tdus. Poſtridie Iudos. Beſore which 
Accuſatives ante or poſt is to be under- 
ſtood, Filii id etatis, Cic. Hoc noctis. 
Liv. Underſtand Secundum. Or refer to 
part of time. Omnia Mercurio fimi- 
lig. Virg .Underſtand per. 


Of Interjectious. 


Ertain Interjections have ſeveral 
Caſes after them. O, a Nomina- 
tive, Accuſative or Vocative; as O 


feſtus dies hominis, O ego lævus. Hor, 


O fortunatos. O formoſe puer. 
Others a Nominative or an Accuſa- 
tive; as Heu priſca fides! Heu ſtirpem in- 


viſam! Prob ſantte Jupiter] Prob deum 


atque hominum fidem ! Hem tibi Davum ! 
Yea, though the Interjection be un- 
derſtood; as Me miſerum! Me cæcum, 
qui hæc ante non viderim ! 
Others will have a Dative ; as He: 
mihi. Ve miſero mihi_ Terent. 
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